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To 


INTERIM REPORT 


THE KING’S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY, 

May It Please Yotxc Majesty, 

We, the Commissioners appointed to examine and report on the present 
conditions of agncnltnral and rural economy in British India, and to 
make recommendations for the improvement of agriculture and to 
promote the welfare and prosperity of the rural population ; in particular 
to investigate : — (a) the measures now being taken for the promotion 
of agricultural and veterinary research experiment, demonstration and 
education, for the compilation of agricultural statistics, for the introduc- 
tion of new and better crops and for improvement in agricultural practice, 
dairy farming and the breeding of stock ; (b) the existing methods of 
transport and marketing of agricultural produce and stock ; (c) the 
methods by which agricultural operations are financed and credit afiorded 
to agriculturists ; (d) the main factors afiecting rural prosperity and the 
welfare of the agricidtural population ; and to make recommendations ; 
availing ourselves of Your Majesty’s permission to report our proceedings 
from time to time, desire to submit to Your Majesty the minutes of the 
evidence which we have taken up to the 19th of December 1926 on the 
subject of our Inquiry. 

All of which we most humbly submit for Your Majesty’s most gracious 
consideration. 


(Signed) LINLITHGOW, 

Chairman. 

( ) H. S. LAWRENCE. 

( „ ) T. H. MIDDLETON, 

( „ ) J’. MacKENNA. 

( „ ) H. CALVERT. 

( „ ) N. GANGULEE. 

( „ ) L. K. HYDER. 

( „ ) B. S. KAMAT. 

(Signed) J. A. Madan, 

( „ ) E. W. H. Smith, 

Joint Secretaries. 

'Ith June 1927. 
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TERMS OF REFERENCE 

Generally, 

To examine and report on tte present conditions of agriculture and 
rural economy in British India and to make recommendations for the 
improvement of agriculture and the promotion of the welfare and pros- 
perity of the rural population ; 

In particular to investigate — 

(а) the measures now being taken for the promotion of agricultural 
and veterinary research, experiment, demonstration and educa- 
tion, for the compilation of agricultural statistics, for the intro- 
duction of new and better crops and for improvement in agricul- 
tural practice, dairy farming and the breeding of stock ; 

(б) the existing methods of transport and marketing of agricultural 

produce and stock ; 

(c) the methods by which agricultural operations are financed and 
credit afforded to agricidturists ; 

{d) the main factors affecting rural prosperity and the welfare of the 
agricultural population ; 
and to make recommendations. 

It will not be within the scope of the Commission’s duties to make 
recommendations regarding the existing system of landownership and 
tenancy or of the assessment of land revenue and irrigation charges, or 
the existing division of functions betwe^ the Government of India and 
the local Governments. But the Commission shall be at liberty to suggest 
means whereby the activities of the Governments in India may best be 
co-ordinated and to indicate directions in which the Government of 
India may usefully supplement the activities of local Governments. 
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questionnaire: 

Part I 

Question. 

1. Research.. 

2. Agricnltrixal ed-iioation. 

3. Demonstration and propaganda. 

4:. Administration. 

5. “Finance. 

6. Agricultural indebtedness. 

7. fragmentation of holdings. 

Part II 

8. Irrigation. 

9. Soils. 

10. fertilisers. 

11. Crops. 

12. Cultivation. 

13. Crop protection. 

14. Implements - 

Part III 

16. “V'eterinary. 

16. Animal hnsbandry. 

Part IV 

17. Agricnltural indnstries. 

18- Agric-ultnral labonr. 

19- forests. 

20. Marheting. 

21. 'Tariffs and sea freights. 

22- Co-operation- 

23 . General edncation . 

24. Attracting capital- 

26- Welfare of rnral popnlation. 

26. Statistics. 
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QUESTIONNAIRE 

Part 1 

1. Research. 

(а) Have you suggestions to advance for the better organisation, 
administration and financing of — 

(i) All research affecting the welfare of the agriculturist, including 
research into the scientific value of the indigenous theory and 
traditional methods of agriculture, 

(ii) Veterinary research 1 

(б) If in cases known to you progress is not being made because of the 
want of skilled workers, or field or laboratory facilities for study or by 
reason of any other handicaps, please give particulars, [Suggestions 
of a general kind should be made under (a ) ; answers under this heading 
should relate to specific subjects. The purpose is to secure a list of 
the problems met with by scientific investigators in the course of their 
work which are being held over because of lack of resources or deficient 
organisation.] 

(c) Can you suggest any particular subject for research not at present 
being investigated to which attention might usefully be turned ? 

2. Agricultural Education. 

With reference to any form of agricultural education of which you may 
have experience, please state your views on the following : — 

(i) Is the supply of teachers and institutions sufficient ? 

(^^) Is there an urgent need for extension of teaching facilities in any 
district or districts known to you personally ? 

{Hi) Should teachers in rural areas be drawn from the agricultural 
classes % 

iw) Are the attendances at existing institutions as numerous as you 
would expect in present circumstances ; if not, state reasons. 
Can you suggest measures likely to stimulate the demand for 
instruction ? 

{v) What are the main incentives which induce lads to study 
agriculture ? 

{vi) Are pupils mainly drawn from the agricultural classes ? 

(vii) Are there any modifications in existing courses of study which 
appear to be called for ; if so, what are they ? 

(viii) What are your views upon {a) nature study ; (6) school plots ; 
(c) school farms ? 

(ix) What are the careers of the majority of students who have 
studied agriculture ? 

(x) How cah agriculture be made attractive to middle class youths ? 

{x%) Are there recent movements for improving the technical 
knowledge of students who have studied agriculture ? 
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{xii) How can adult education in rural tracts be popularised % 
(xiii) In suggesting any scheme for better educational facilities in 
rural areas, please give your views for (a) its administration 
and (6) its ^ance. 

3. Demonstration and Propaganda. 

(а) "What are the measures which, in your view have been successful in 
influencing and improving the practice of cultivators ? 

(б) Can you make suggestions for increasing the effectiveness of field 
demonstrations ? 

(c) Can you suggest methods whereby cultivators may be induced to 
adopt expert advice ? 

(d) If you are aware of any striking instances of the success or the 
failure of demonstration and propaganda work, please give particulars 
and indicate the reasons for success or for failure. 

4. Administration. 

(a) Do you wish to suggest means towards the better co-ordination 
of the activities of the Grovernments in India or to indicate directions 
in which the Government of India may usefully supplement the activities 
of the local Governments ? 

(b) Is it your opinion that the expert scientific knowledge required 
in the development of agriculture in the different Provinces could be 
supplied to a greater extent than is the case at present by increasing 
the scientific staff of the Government of India ? If so, indicate the types 
of work which would benefit by pooling the services of experts, and 
suggest how that work should be controlled. 

(c) Are you satisfied from the agricultural standpoint with the services 
afforded by — 

(i) The Agricultural and Veterinary Services, 

(ii) Eailways and steamers, 

(iii) Boads, 

(iv) Meteorological Department, 

(i?) Posts, and 

(vi) Telegraphs, including wireless ? 

H not, please indicate directions in which you think these Services 
might be improved or extended. 

5. Finance. 

(a) What are your views as to the steps that should be taken for the 
better financing of agricultural operations and for the provision of short 
and long-term credit to cultivators 1 

(b) Do you wish to suggest means whereby cultivators may be induced 
to make fuller use of the Government system of tacccm ? 

6. Agricultural Indebtedness. 

(a) What iu your opinion are 

(i) the main causes of borrowing, 

(ii) the sources of credit, and 

(iii) the reasons preventing repayment. 
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(6) What measures in your opinion are necessary for lightening agri- 
culture’s burden of debt ? For example, should special measures be taken 
to deal with rural insolvency, to enforce the application of the Usurious 
Loans Act, or to facilitate the redemption of mortgages ? 

(c) Should measures be taken to restrict or control the credit of 
cultivators such as limiting the right of mortgage and sale ? Should 
non-terminable mortgages be prohibited ? 

7. Fragmentation of Holdings. 

[а) Do you wish to suggest means for reducing the loss in agricultural 
efficiency attendant upon the excessive subdivision of holdings ? 

(б) What are the obstacles in the way of consolidation and how can 
they be overcome % 

(c) Do you consider legislation to be necessary to deal with minors 
widows with life interest, persons legally incapable, alienation and 
dissentients, and to keep disputes out of the courts ? 

Part II 

8. Irrigation. 

(а) Name any district or districts in which you advocate the adoption 
of new irrigation schemes, or suggest extensions or improvements m the 
existing systems or methods of irrigation by — 

(i) Perennial and non-perennial canals, 

(ii) Tanks and ponds, 

(in) Wells. 

What are the obstacles in your district or Province to the extension of 
irrigation by each of the above methods ? 

(б) Are you satisfied with the existing methods of distributmg canal 
water to cultivators ? Describe the methods that have been employed 
to prevent wastage of water by evaporation and by absorption in the 
soil. What form of outlet for distribution to cultivators at the tail 
end do you regard as the most equitable and economical ? Have these 
methods and devices been successful, or do you wish to suggest improve- 
ments 1 

(N.B, — ^Irrigation charges are not within the terms of reference of the 
Commission, and should not be commented upon.) 

9. Soils. 

(а) Have you suggestions to make — 

(i) for the improvement of soils, whether by drainage or other means, 

not dealt with under other headings in this questionnaire. 

{ii) for the reclamation of Alkali (Usar) or other uncultivable land, 

(Hi) for the prevention of the erosion of the surface soil by flood 
water ? 

(б) Can you give instances of soils known to you which, within your 
recollection, have — 

(t) undergone marked improvement, 

(ii) suffered marked deterioration ? 

If so, please give full particidars. 
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(c) What measures should Grovernment take to encourage the reclama- 
tion of areas of cultivable land which have gone out of cultivation ? 

10. Fertilisers. 

(а) In your opinions could greater use be profitably made of natural 
manures or artificial fertilisers 1 If so, please indicate the directions 
in which you think improvement possible. 

(б) Can you suggest measures to prevent the fraudulent adulteration 
of fertilisers ? 

(c) What methods would you employ to popularise new and improved 
fertilisers ? 

(d) Mention any localities known to you in which a considerable 
increase in the use of manures has recently taken place. 

(e) Has efiect of manuring with phosphates, nitrates, sulphate of 
ammonia, and potash manures been sufficiently investigated ? If so, 
what is the result of such investigation ? 

(/) What methods would you employ to discourage the practice of 
using cowdung as fuel ? 

11. Crops. 

(а) Please give your views on — 

(i) the improvement of existing crops, 

(n) the introduction of new crops including fodder crops, 

(in) the distribution of seeds, 

(iv) the prevention of damage by wild animals. 

(б) Can you suggest any heavy yielding food crops in replacement of 
the present crops ? 

(c) Any successful efi[orts in improving crops or substituting more 
profitable crops which have come under your own observation should be 
mentioned. 

12. Cultivation. 

Can you suggest improvements in — 

(i) the existing system of tillage, or 

(ii) the customary rotations or mixtures of the more important crops ? 

13. Crop Protection^ Internal and External. 

Please give your views on — 

(i) The efficacy and sufficiency of existing measures for protection 

of crops from external infection, pests and diseases. 

(ii) The desirability of adopting internal measures against infection. 

14. Implements. 

(a) Have you any suggestion for the improvement of existing, or the 
introduction of new, agricultural implements and machinery ? 

’ (6) What steps do you think may usefully be taken to hasten the 
adoption by the cultivator of improved implements ? 
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(c) Are there any dilSculties which mannfactiiiers have to contend 
with in the production of agricultural implements or their distribution 
for sale throughout the country ? If so, can you suggest means by 
which these difficulties may be removed ? 

Pabt III 

15. Veterinary. 

(а) Should the Civil Veterinary Department be under the Director of 
Agriculture or should it be independent ? 

(б) (i) Are dispensaries under the control of Local (District) Boards ? 
Does this system work weU ? 

(ii) Is the need for expansion being adequately met ? 

(ni) Would you advocate the transfer of control to Provincial 
authority ? 

•(c) (i) Do agriculturists make full use of the veterinary dispensaries ? 
If not, can you suggest improvements to remedy this ? 

(ii) Is full use made of touring dispensaries ? 

(d) What are the obstacles met with in dealing with contagious diseases ? 
Do you advocate legislation dealing with notification, segregation, 
disposal of diseased carcases, compulsory inoculation of contacts and 
prohibition of the movement of a n i m als exposed to infection ? Failing 
legislation, can you suggest other means of improving existing conditions ? 

(e) Is there any difficulty in securing sufficient serum to meet the 
demand ? 

(/) What are the obstacles in the way of popularising preventive 
inoculation ? Is any fee charged, and, if so, does this act as a deterrent 1 

(g) Do you consider that the provision of further facilities for research 
into animal disease is desirable ? 

If so, do you advocate that such further facilities should take the 
form of — 

(i) an extension of the Muktesar Institute, or 

(^^) the setting up, or extension of, Provincial Veterinary Eesearch 
Institutions ? 

(h) Do you recommend that special investigations should be conducted 
by— 

(i) officers of the Muktesar Institute, or 

(ii) research officers in the Provinces ? 

(i) Do you recommend the appointment of a Superior Veterinary 
Officer with the Government of India 1 What advantages do you expect 
would result from such an appointment ? 

16. Animal Husbandry. 

(a) Do you wish to make suggestions for — 

(i) improving the breeds of livestock, 

(ii) the betterment of the dairying industry, 

(iii) improving existing practice in animal husbandry ? 
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(6) Comment on the following as causes of injury to cattle in your 
district — 

(i) Overstocking of common pastures, 

(ii) Absence of enclosed pastures, such as grass borders in tilled 
fields, 

{in) Insufficiency of dry fodder such as the straw of cereals or the 
stems and leaves of pulses, 

(it;). Absence of green fodders in dry seasons, 

(v) Absence of mineral constituents in fodder and feeding stuffs. 

(c) Please mention the months of the year in which fodder shortage 
is most marked in your district. For how many weeks does scarcity 
of fodder usually exist ? After this period of scarcity ends how many 
weeks elapse before young growing cattle begin to thrive ? 

{d) Can you suggest any practicable methods of improving or supple- 
menting the fodder supply that would be applicable to your district ? 

(c) How can landowners be induced to take a keener practical interest 
in these matters ? 
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17. Agricultural Industries. 

(а) Can you give any estimate of the number of days of work done by 
an average cultivator on his holding during the year ? What does he 
do in the slack season ? 

(б) Can you suggest means for encouraging the adoption of subsidiary 
industries ? Can you suggest any new subsidiary industries to occupy 
the spare time of the family which could be established with Government 
aid? 

(c) What are the obstacles in the way of expansion of such industries 
as beekeeping, poultry rearing, fruit growing, sericulture, pisciculture, 
lac culture, rope makmg, basket making, etc. ? 

(d) Do you think that Government should do more to establish 
industries connected with the preparation of agricultural produce for 
consumption, such as oil pressing, sugar making, cotton ginning, rice 
hulling, utilisation of wheat straw for card-board, utilisation of cotton 
seed for felt, fodder, oil and fuel, utilisation of rice straw for paper, etc. ? 

(e) Could subsidiary employment be found by encouraging industrial 
concerns to move to rural areas ? Can you suggest methods ? 

(f) Do you recommend a more intensive study of each rural industry 
in its technical, commercial and financial aspects, with a view to, among 
other things, introduction of improved tools and appliances ? 

(ff) Can you suggest any other measures which might lead to greater 
rural employment ? 

(h) Can you suggest means whereby the people could be induced to 
devote their spare time to improving the health conditions of their own 
environment ? 
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18. jj^ricultural Labour. 

(а) What measures, if any, should be taken to attract agricultural 
labour from areas in which there is a surplus to — 

(<) areas under cultivation in which there is a shortage of such labour ? 
and 

{U) areas in which large tracts of cultivable land remain uncultivated ? 

Please distinguish between suggestions designed to relieve seasonal 
unemployment and proposals for the permanent migration of agricultural 
population. 

(б) If there is any shortage of agricultural labour in your Province, 
what are the causes thereof and how could they be removed ? 

(c) Can you suggest measures designed to facilitate the occupation 
and development, by surplus agricultural labour, of areas not at present 
under cultivation 1 

19. Forests. 

{a) Do you consider that forest lands as such are at present being put 
to their fullest use for agricultural purposes ? For instance, are grazing 
facilities granted to the extent compatible with the proper preservation 
of forest areas ? If not, state the changes or developments in current 
practice which you consider advisable. 

(6) Can you suggest means whereby the supply of firewood and fodder 
in rural areas may be increased ? 

(c) Has deterioration of forests led to soil erosion ? What remedies 
would you suggest for erosion and damage from floods ? 

{d) Can you indicate any methods by which supply of moisture in the 
soil, the rainfall and supply of canal water can be increased and regulated 
by afforestation or by the increased protection of forests so as to benefit 
agriculture ? Would the same methods be useful in preventing the 
destruction by erosion of agricultural land ? 

(c) Is there an opening for schemes of afforestation in the neighbourhood 
of villages ? 

(/) Are forests suffering deterioration from excessive grazing ? Is 
soil erosion being thereby facilitated 1 Suggest remedies. 

20. Marketing. 

{a) Do you consider existing market facilities to be ' satisfactory 1 
Please specify and criticise the markets to which you refer, and make 
suggestions for their improvement. 

(6) Are you satisfied with the existing system of marketing and distribu- 
tion ? If not, please indicate the produce to which you refer and describe 
and criticise in detail the channels of marketiug and distribution from 
the producer to the consumer in India (or exporter in the case of produce 
exported overseas). State the services rendered by each intermediary 
and whether such intermediary acts in the capacity of merchant or 
commission agent, and comment upon the efficiency of these services and 
the margins upon which such intermediaries Operate. Please describe 
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the method by which each transaction is financed, or in the case of barter, 
by which an exchange is efiected. 

(c) Do you wish to suggest steps whereby the quality, pniity, grading 
or packing of agricultural produce may be improved, distinguishing where 
possible between produce destined for — 

(i) Indian markets ? 

(ii) Export markets ? 

(cZ) Do you think that more efiective steps might be tiken to place 
at the disposal of cultivators, merchants and traders information as to 
market conditions, whether Indian or overseas ; crop returns; complaints 
as to Indian produce from wheresoever originating ; and agricultural and 
marketing news in general 1 


21. Tariffs and Sea Freights. 

Do existing (a) customs duties, both import and export, and (6) sea 
freights adversely affect the prosperity of the Indian cultivator ? If so, 
have you any recommendations to make ? 

22. Co-^operation. 

(а) What steps do you think should be taken to encourage the growth 
of the co-operative movement — 

(i) by Government, 

(ii) by non-official agencies ? 

(б) Have you any observations to make upon — 

(i) Credit societies ; 

(ii) Purchase societies ; 


(Hi) Societies formed for the sale of produce or stock ; 

(it;) Societies for effecting improvements— the digging of wells 
and the construction of bunds, walls and fences, or the planting 
of hedges; ® 


(v) Societies formed for the aggregation of fragmented holdings 
and their redistribution in plots of reasonable size ; 

(vi) Societies for the co-operative use of agricultural machinery ; 

(vii) Societies for joint farming ; 

(viii) Cattle breeding societies ; 


(i®) Societies fomed for any purpose connected with agriculture 
or with the betterment of viUage life, but not specified above ? 

(c) WhCTe co-operative schemes for joint improvement, such as co- 
opOTatiye irrigation or co-operative fencing or a co-operative consoHdation 
of holdiy scheme, cannot be given effect to owing to the unwillingn^s 
of a small minonty to jom, do you think legislation should be introducS 
m order to compel, such persons to join for the common benefit of ^ ? 

(d) Do you coiwdM that those societies of which you have personal 

knowledge have, in the mam, achieved their object ? personal 
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23. General Education. 

(а) Do you wisli to make observations upon existing systems of educa- 
tion in tbeir bearing upon the agricultural ejOaciency of the people ? If 
you make suggestions, please distinguish, as far as possible, between — 

(i) Higher or collegiate, 

{ii) Middle school, and 

(in) Elementary school education. 

(б) (i) Can you suggest any methods whereby rural education may 
improve the ability and culture of agriculturists of aU grades while 
retaining their interest in the land ? 

(ii) What is your experience of compulsory education in rural areas ? 

(Hi) What is the explanation of the small proportion of boys in rural 
primary schools who pass through the fourth class ? 

24. Attracting Capital. 

(а) What steps are necessary in order to induce a larger number of 
men of capital and enterprise to take to agriculture ? 

(б) What are the factors tending to discourage owners of agricultural 
land from carrying out improvements 1 

25. Welfare of Rural Population. 

(а) Outside the subjects enumerated above, have you any suggestions 
to offer for improving hygiene in rural areas and for the promotion of 
the general weU-being and prosperity of the rural population ? 

(б) Are you, for instance, in favour of Government conducting economic 
surveys in typical villages with a view to ascertaining the economic 
position of the cultivators ? If so, what, in your opinion, should be the 
scope and methods of such enquiries 1 

(c) If you have carried out anything in the nature of such intensive 
enquiry, please state the broad conclusions which you reached. 

26 Statistics. 

(а) Do you wish to make suggestions for the extension or improvement 
of the existing methods of — 

(i) ascertaining areas under cultivation and crops ; 

(n) estimating the yield of agricultural produce ; 

(Hi) enumerating livestock and implements ; 

(iv) collectmg information on land tenure, the incidence of land 
revenue and the size of the agricultural population ; 

(v) arranging and publishing agricultural statistics ? 

(б) Have you any other suggestions to make under this heading 1 
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Replies to tb.e Questionnaire. 

Question 1. — Reseaboh. — ( a) (i) For better organisation of a^ioultural 
scientific research work in Assam we •must have an adequate and capable 
staff. At present the only superior officer in the scientific staff is the 
Botanist who is a member of the Indian Agricultural Ser^ce. The assist- 
ants in the chemical and entomological sections are members or tne oub- 
ordinate Service. We have no mycological expert to study plant diseases. 

In my opinion, all research for the welfare of the agriculturists 
have a definite practical end in view. It must always be remembered by 
those engaged in researches that the agriculturists will not give up tuo 
indigenous theory or practice of agriculture unless striking improyemenro 
are demonstrated in such a way as to leave no room for doubting tne 
value of such improvements. Further, the improvements suggested should 
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be attainable ■without much alteration o£ the methods to which the agricul- 
turists are accustomed and with expenditure of a reasonable f^ount of 
labour and money. In other words, the improvements must not be beyond 
their means. The conservatism of agriculturists throughout India is well 
known. The task of the department in popularising improvements in a 
Province like A sR fl.Tn where the pressure on the soil is yet light, ■fche^ natural 
fertility of the soil is yet good enough and the climatic conditions are 
favourable, must necessarily be more up-hill. 

(b) In my opinion, we should have a Chemist, an Entomologist,^ a 
Mycologist and a Livestock Expert, all belonging to the Provincial Service. 
They should be at least men who have undergone post-graduate training 
at Pusa. They should hold independent charges of their own sections and 
not work under the control of the Botanist as at present. 

The botanical stafP which now consists of the Economic Botanist with 
two botanical assistants, two held assistants^ and two field men for the two 
rice farms is adequate and the only scientific work of any value is being 
done in this section. 

(c) The following subjects require to be studied : — 

(1) What improved implements are suited to the soil, climate, con- 

dition of the draught animals and economic position of the 
agriculturists in Assam. 

(2) What can be done to improve the methods of packing and tran- 

sit of oranges, pine-apples and potatoes *to distant places. 

Question 2. — ^Agrioultural Education. — (i) to (vii) There are no institu- 
tions in Assam for teaching agriculture. No attempt has yet been made 
to introduce agricultural education into our elementary or middle schools. 

(viii) We are trying to teach improved methods to agriculturists by 
means of ocular demonstrations in their own fields but, in my opinion, this 
IS not enough. We should combine this method with a system of education 
in the theory and practice of agriculture at least in middle schools. Nature 
study should certainly form a part of such education. School farms will 
perhaps be too costly to begin with. I would, therefore, advocate school 
plots not merely for growing flowers or English vegetables, but for grow- 
ing some of our important crops such as rice, ]ute, sugarcane and mustard. 
Such school plots may be periodically visited by our Agricultural Inspectors 
and teachers may be made to undergo training for at least one year in 
OUT experimental farms as apprentices. Local Boards who are now charged 
with rural education should maintain such apprentices in our farms with 
stipends. 

(iaj) We now send students to Agricultural Colleges in other Provinces 
■with stipends and we have to pay per head of such students a monthly 
contribution to other Provincial Governments. These students after pass- 
ing out of the college are appointed to the Subordinate Agricultural 
Service. One or two nave started individual private farms of their own. 

(cc) By demonstrating that scientific agriculture is a paying proposi- 
tion. This will be demonstrated better by the pioneers who are now on the 
field and we must do all we can to assist them at this stage to make them 
successful. 

(sci) There is none in this Province but I should think arrangements- 
should be made for practical training of our officers at Pusa sent on short 
deputation. 

(xii) In convenient places, night schools may be established where 
lantern lectures on co-operation, cattle keeping, dealing with insect pests, 
etc., may be delivered at least onoe a week by the local Agricultural 
Inspector. Greater attention of the departmental stafi to agricultural edu- 
cation will necessarily require reduction of each Inspector’s area of opera- 
tion and consequent increase of the number of Inspectors and of the superior 
staff for supervision. 

(xiii) (a) The administration should certainly rest with the Department 
of Education though I know there are some people who think that rural 
education should be made over en l)Ioc to the Agricultural Department. 

(fi) .The finsmces should, as at present, be supplied by the Local 
Boards assisted by Government. A greater portion of money now spent on 
high education may be profitably diverted to yural education. 
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Question 3. — ^Demonstration and Propaganda. — (a) Dsmonstratioa in this 
cultivators* own fields. 

(&) (i) Denionsti ation farms should be established in each sub-division, 
(ii) District Agricultural Associations should be formed and (tti) co-opera- 
tive demonstration centres may be tried. 

(c) Educated or middle-class farmers may be expected to follow 
expert advice and introduce scientific cultivation. If such farmers prove 
successful their example may be followed by ordinary cultivators. It is, 
therefore, essentially necessary to assist and encourage such farmers. 

(d) Departmental seeds of potatoes, paddy and jute have become 
strikingly popular. Similarly our three-roller surgarcane crushing mill is 
very popular. Successful introduction of bonemeal as fertiliser of paddy 
in the hills is another instance. 

We introduced sugarcane of high-yielding varieties but subject to 
depredations of jackals. These were very popular at the beginning owing 
to high yields, but they are not wanted now as they are an easy prey to 
jackals. 

Question 4. — ^Administration. — (a) (b) I will answer these questions 

rather generally. 

All Provinces have not the same agricultural conditions and the same 
problems have not to be faced in each Province. Each Province should 
therefore have its own scientific branch properly developed. The Central 
Government of India Department may usefully train the ofiicers needed for 
our Provincial and Subordinate Services at Pusa. 

(c) (i) Yes, but the services should be strengthened. 

(ii) Further railway development in this Province is urgently 

needed. 

(iu) The Toads are bad and improvement is very necessary. 

(iv) This is not important. 

(v) da (vi) Satisfactory. 

Question 6. — Finance. — (a) Extension and strengthening of the coi- 
operative credit movement. The staff of the department should be streng- 
thened and as the officers have to do a lot of missionary work in the villages 
they should be adequately paid. For long-term credit, land mortgage banks 
should be started in every district and, in the initial stages, Government 
should grant loans to such banks on favourable terms for a long period to 
be repaid by easy instalments. 

(b) At present only small sums are available for issue of taccam loans 
in ordinary years. It is true that when serious failures of crops occur, 
taccam loans are issued more liberally but the affected people regard such 
loans as gratuitous relief rather than as loans repayable and the result is 
that a considerable portion of the loans issued has to be written off, and 
such remissions have a demoralising effect. The co-operative credit move- 
ment has failed in localities where large sums of money were issued in 
taccavi loans and remissions were large. As far as possible, taccavi loan;? 
should be issued only through co-operative societies. 

Question 6. — ^AgriouiiTural Indebtedness. — (a) (i) (1) For financing agri- 
cultural operations, purchase of plough-cattle, implements, etc. 

(2) For marriages, funeral ceremonies, etc. 

(3) Purchase and improvement of land and dwelling houses. 

(4) Clearing family debts, 

(6) Payment of land revenue or rent. 

(ii) Village moneylenders, Marwari traders, co-operative societies. 

(in) (I) Unproductive use of loans in many cases. 

(2) Multiplicity of creditors. 

(3) Desire to defraud creditors. 

(4) Repayment by instalments is not encouraged by village money- 

lenders. 

(5) Indolence and passive resignation to fate. 
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(h) Redemption of mortgages should be facilitated by the ^xtensioii of 
co-operative mortgage credit which will permit repayment of loans from 
profits spread over a number of years. 

(c) I am not in favour of such restriction. 

Question 7 — ^Fragmentation op Holdings. — (a) The evil of fragmenta- 
tion is not, in my opinion, very serious yet in Assam. It is however neces- 
sary to begin consolidation now so that the process of sub-division,^ which 
will go on, may be countered to some extent. An arresting force will then 
continue to work. 

(b) The customary law and usages with regard to inheritance and 
alienation. It is hardly possible to overcome these obstacles. 

(c) I do not think that legislation can help much. 

Question 10. — Fertilisers. — (a) Yes. Particularly the present waste of 
natural manures should be stopped. Storage of natural manure in covered 
pits has been demonstrated but more propaganda is necessary. 

(c) By field demonstrations in places where a demand for fertilisers 
has grown up. 

(d) Khasi Hills where bonemeal is now largely used for manuring 
terraced rice fields. 

(fi) Not in respect of ordinary village cultivation. 

(/) Cowdung is rarely used as fuel in Assam. 

Question 11. — Crops. — (a) (i) Existing crops can be improved by better 
tillage, manuring and use ot better seeds. We are concentrating our efforts 
in popularising and supplying better seeds. 

(ii) New crops such as potatoes, ground-nuts and pulses have already 
been successfully introduced in localities. In the Hhasi Hills, potatoes are 
now extensively grown. In the plains also the cultivation of potato is fast 
extending. But tor damages by wild pigs, the cultivation or ground-nuts 
would have extended much in the Surma Valley. 

Fodder crops like juar, broom-com and Guinea grass have been 
grown on demonstration plots but the cultivators have not yet taken any 
interest in such crops. 

{iii) Distribution of seeds should be made more and more through 
co-operative societies. A beginning has been made in Assam. We should 
also encourage as far as possible establishment of private seed farms. 

(iv) This is a very difficult subject. In a Province like Assam, which 
is full ot jungles and large uninhabited forest areas, the trouble is very 
great. The crop enemies are wild elephants, pigs, deer of all kinds, mon- 
keys, porcupines and jackals besides birds ot various kinds. Cultivators 
do not possess a sufficient number of guns. Even with guns it is difficult 
to stop depredations of animals like jackals. In numerous places, crops 
have to be watched both by day and night. Cultivators build raised huts 
over their fields whence they watch the crop at night by keeping up a 
noise. 

(b) This is not important in Assam. 

(c) Better seeds have improved crops like paddy, jute, potatoes and 
sugarcane. Manuring has improved the rice crop in the Khasi Hills. 

^ Question 14. — Implements. — (a) The g^uestion of improved implements 
suited to the economic condition of the people, the nature of the soil, the 
climatic conditions and the size and power of draught animals is one 
which requires careful study by a competent officer and until sudh a study 
is completed no definite conclusions can be arrived at. 

(b) Improved implements and machinery like sugarcane-crushing mills 
and iron pans, for which there is already a demand, should be sold on the 
hire-purchase system to those who cannot afford to pay the price at once. 
This has already been recommended by our Development Board in its last 
meeting and we are working out definite proposals for submission to Govern- 
ment. 
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(c) Mantifacturors should know that conditions vary in ditferent pdrts 
bf India and the same standard implements will not do. They should 
send out representatives to study local conditions. Besides j implements should 
not be too costly and therefore beyond the means of oui agriculturists. 
The manufacturers should also be prepared to sell implements on the 
hire-purchase system like Singer sewing machines. 

Question 16 — ^Animal Husbandry. — (a) (i) The local breed of draught 
bullocks and milch cows should be improved and for this puipose there 
should be a bull-breeding -farm in evei-y important district. There are also 
professional breeders, who are Neiiaiis. Such professional breeding should, 
if possible, be brought under control and improved by encouragement and 
assistance. 

(li) The milk-supply is almost entirely in the hands of Nepali gra- 
ziers who keep then' herds as near as possible to towns and supply milk, 
curd, ght and cream to the townsmen. Pure milk is diflElcult to obtain 
as much adulteration is practised, particulaily by retailers. In my opinion. 
Municipalities should establish their own dairies. The dairy industry with 
local cows cannot however be profitable as the milk yield is very poor. 
Cows of a better milking strain have to be imported. 

(?7t) The present practice of allowing dwarf immature bulls to roam 
at large has done much to degenerate the breed This should be stopped 
ii necessary by legislation compelling castration. The cultivators do not 
feed their cattle properly. The miserable cattle are allowed to roam at 
largo in the winter after the rice crop is harvested and live upon what- 
ever food they can manage to get. This not only deteriorates the cattle 
but makes the cultivation of dry weather crops without proper fencing 
impossible. The people should be compelled to collect and store the rice 
straw tor their cattle and the impounding of stray cattle should be 
rigorously enforced. 

(5) (0 Pastures are not only overstocked bpt in the dry weather they 
contain no fodder. 

(ii) The cultivators will not enclose even standing winter crops like 
potatoes, sugarcane, mustard and pulse properly, not to speak of fodder 
grass for cattle. 

{lit) Whatever dry fodder is available is not collected and stored. 
Two-thirds of the paddy straw is left standing on the fields to be trodden 
and eaten by stray cattle. 

(lo;) In the dry season green fodder on high lands is not available. 
In some places the people move their cattle to low-lying places called wheels 
for grazing. Fodder crops are not grown. 

{v) The constituents have not been examined yet. 

(c) December to March. Young cattle begin to thrive from May. 

(d) (1) Collection and storage of hay 

(2) Cultivation of fodder crops. 

(3) Ensilage in suitable places. 

(e) There are really no large landowners in the Assam Valley — all are 
peasant proprietors. The landowners in the Surma Valley are most 
apathetic. 

The Assam cattle are of a miserable bieed. They are not at all properly 
looked after but still they breed fast. Frequently they are carried off by 
pestilence in large numbers. Bovine cattle cannot thrive in a wet and 
jungly place like Assam but buffaloes thrive well and the local wild 
buffalo is a splendid beast but the breed is fast disappearing as conditions 
favourable to it are also disappearing. 

Question 17. — ^Agrioultural Industries.— -(a) This differs in different 
localities but the average for the whole Province, excluding hill districts, 
would be about 200 days. In some places some members of cultivating 
families come to towns and tea gardens for work as day labourers during 
intervals between planting and harvesting and again between harvesting 
and the time for cultivation which begins as soon as spring rains com- 
mence. Some follow subsidiary occupations such as lac-rearing, silk-rearing, 
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inat, basket and jhampi making, etc., and some collect fire-wood, tnild 
ing materials and repairs their houses during the slack season while a 
consideiable number sit idle and do practically nothing to augment their 
income. In the Assam Valley, the women help a good deal in agricultural 
work and during the slack season they are occupied with spinning and 
weaving. They are not idlers at all. Professional cottage industrialists 
like braziers, bell-metal workers, weavers, lisheimen and potters are also 
agriculturists and they are fully employed in their own avocations during 
the agricultural slack season. 

(h) Government are assisting the silk-reanng industry by supplying 
better and healthier seeds. The lac-rearing industry may be encouraged 
by abolition or reduction of the lac duty and by issue of brood-lac. Better 
marketing may be assisted by formation of co-operative sale societies. The 
Industries Department also assisted pisciculture by supply of carp-fry. We 
are also supplying orange seedlings and grafts and pine-apple' suckeis to 
the public. 

(c) Really there are no obstacles except that the mill industry has to 
some extent restricted cottage industries in spinning, weaving and manu- 
facture of metal wares. 

(d) & (e) This will not provide employment. Already rice and oil mills 
and tea gardens exist in rural areas but the cultivators rarely work in them. 

(/) Yes, not only for introduction of improved methods and appliances 
but also to arrange tor better marketing of the products. The last-named 
subject should be studied by a man with considerable business experience. 

(/j.) Intensive piopaganda by the Public Health Department and the 
active interest of District Officers in rural reconstruction work. 

Question 18. — ^AomounTunAii Laboub. — ( a) (z) There is at present short- 
age of labour for tea cultivation. There is however a regular organisation 
to recruit labourers for tea gardens from other parts of India and legis- 
lation to check abuses, etc. 

{ii) These areas in Assam are being fast taken up by settlers from 
Hast Bengal who are migrating permanently. 

(b) For any large agricultural undertaking whether a tea garden or 
any other agricultural farm, agricultural labour is difficult to obtain. Neither 
the local people nor immigrants from Bengal will work on tea gardens 
or farms, though occasionally some do carry out piece work on contract. 
They do not like to identify themselves with imported indentured labourers 
from other Provinces. Besides, no one is landless in Assam and agricul- 
turists do not like to leave their land and work on estates as permanent 
labourers. The estates must* therefore depend on imported labour. 

(c) I do not think there is anything like surplus agricultural labour 
in Assam. 

Question 20. — ^Mabeeting. — (a) With regard to all agricutural produce 
of this Province, there are only two markets, viz., the local market and 
the Calcutta market. By the teirm local market, I mean the local pur- 
chasing organisations like those of the Marwaris which are spread over 
the country in local bazaars and marts, both large and small, and which 
are more or less accessible to agriculturists everywhere. Besides, agri- 
culturists can sell their products at their very doors to small traders who 
visit the villages and make arrangements to carry the produce to the 
nearest mart. More roads and better roads will no doubt improve market 
facilities and reduce the cost of carriage, but on the whole I should +biTiTr 
the existing local marketing facilities are satisfactory. 

In the Calcutta market, there seems to be a good deal of speculation 
and consequent fluctuation of prices in jute, rice, cotton and mustard 
though fairly correct forecasts are published. In the case of tea, however, 
the producers are powerful enough to guard their interests and prices are 
regulated on the natural basis of demand and supply. 

(b) The existing system is certainly not to the advantage of the 
agriculturists, but until the people advance in education and learn to 
combine and 'market their commodities better the existing system cannot 
be improved. My answer refers to produce grown by the mass of small 
cultivators such as paddy, jute, mustard, rape or other oilnseeds, cotton, 
potatoes, gv/r, fruits — specially oranges and maUhalai, ^ 
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Question 22.— Oo-oPEEATiON.--(a) (i) As already stated, the Government 
staff tor supervision in Assam should be strengthened and, wherever neces- 
sary, Government loans for long terms should be made available for faci- 
litating co-operative mortgage credit operations. Besides, for better 
organising and running (in the initial stages) of co-operative non-credit 
societies such as sale societies and industrial societies, Government finan- 
cial assistance should be given to enable the societies to employ competent 
managers with business experience. 

(i‘i) We have already started a non-oflSLcial agency in the Surma 
Valley known as^ the Surma Valley Co-operative Organisation Society the 
object of which is to encourage the growth of co-opeiative work in pro- 
moting rural sanitation and rural industries. It is to be regretted that 
enlightened non-officials are not coming in larger numbers to do rural 
reconstruction work in co-operation with the official staff. 

(b) (i) The development has been almost entirely on the credit side 
of the movement. Out of nearly 1,000 societies now in this Province, 
969 are credit societies. A large majority of the credit societies are solvent 
and are running satisfactorily though overdues, which come to about 17 
per cent of total loans outstanding, may be considered as large. The 
badly run societies are almost without exception, those which are being 
managed by either incompetent or dishonest office-bearers. Closer Govern- 
ment supervision by an adequate staff is necessary. 

(ii) We have no societies which may be jiroperly called purchase 
societies. There are of course some consumers societies in urban areas which 
purchase goods for retail sale to members and these are known as co- 
operative stores. Our agricultural credit societies are allowed to purchase 
seeds, etc., from Government seed depots for distribution to members. The 
value of seeds, implements or manures taken by each member is shown as 
.a cash loan in the loan book and the purchases are financed by the Cen- 
tral Banks who pay directly to the seed dep6t. These loans are made 
repayable at the end of the harvest and both the Central Banks and the 
societies charge a lower rate of inteiest for such short-term credit. 

a? 1 

(m) ^ None existing in this Province. 

(vn) 1 

(viii) J 

(ixc) A reference has already been made to the formation of a Co- 
operative Organisation Society in the Surma Valley. 

(c) I do not think this would be pioper oi feasible. 

(d) The credit societies have in the main achieved their object. At 
least, in areas served by the existing societies the prevailing rate of money- 
lenders’ interest has been brought down considerably. These societies up 
till now however serve only a veiy small section of the rural population. 
At the end of last year the members of agricultural credit societies num- 
bered 36,927 and they were indebted to their societies to the extent of 
Rs. 9,64,927. In other words, the loan per head of member stood at 
Rs. 26 only. As a matter of fact, however, in Assam a considerable number 
of members join societies merely for the sake of co-operation and not to 
borrow. Really about half of the members are actual borrowers and so 
the loan per head of borrowing members will come to about Rs. 50. 

The moneylenders’ rate of interest on unsecured loans may be put 
down at 36 per cent per annum on an average but the co-operative societies 
charge interest at an average rate of 16| per cent. Thus, during the last 
year alone, the borrowing members were saved from moneylenders* interest 
to the extent of nearly two lakhs of rupees. Besides, the agricultural 
societies held at the end of the year a sum of Rs. 1,42,280 as deposits 
of members and a further sum of Rs. 55,635 as share capital paid up by 
members. The two sums together represent the members’ savings invested 
in their societies. 

Question 23. — Geneeal Education. — (a) Sons of actual agriculturists 
rarely proceed above the middle school. Even in elementary and middle 
schools, the education they get instead of giying th^m bxl agricultural bent 
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has the contrary influence with the result that the boys ^ter leaving 
school either give up actual cultivation work or become agriculturists of 
an indifferent type. 

(&) (i) I am not in a position to suggest definite methods, but the 
present system certainly requires a thorough change which may however 
be too costly for the Government to undertake. 

(ii) Compulsory primai'y education is going to be tried in Assam 
shortly. I have no experience. 

(iii) I am not aware of the exact position in Assam. 

Question 24. — ^Attracting Oapitau — (a) Men with large capital and 
enterprise are very few in Assam, but Indians of other Provinces having 
command of capital may come and start agricultural undertakings if waste 
lands are settled with them. At present in settling waste lands for ordi- 
nary cultivation, the small cultivator who actually tills the soil is preferred. 

(b) There are no large ownei*s of lands in Assam except in the dis- 
tricts of (^oalpara and ^ylhet which are permanently settled. These owners 
are not sufficiently enlightened to undertake works of land improvement. 

Question 25. — ^Welfare of Rural Population. — (u) As already stated 
bj’ me rural reconstruction work, under present circumstances, cannot be 
left entirely to patriotic non-officials. Their number is very few and they 
do not get sufficient support and encouragement from either the wealthier 
classes or the politicians. The Government should take up this work and 
the District Officers should identify themselves with this work far more 
closely. The Assam Rural Self-Government Bill has been recently passed 
in the local Council. This legislation provides for appointment of village 
authorities the main functions of whieh will be to improve village sanita- 
tion and medical relief. Under this legislation, the Local Government may 
appoint a Registrar of Village Authorities to control the working of these 
bodies but unless District Officers wholeheartedly supervise end take an 
active interest I am not sanguine of success. Abuses are possible and 
unless these are checked, the enthusiasm of the rustics will never be roused. 
In the old days there was much co-operation in the villages and people 
combined to undertake works of public utility. At present, however, there 
is much of dissension and friction in the villages. 

(b) Such enquiries will he largely suspected and I do not think that 
very reliable information will be collected. 

(c) No. 


Question 26, — Statistics. — (a) (i) We get quite accurate figures for the 
six temporarily settled plains districts which possess a fully organised land 
record^ staff. For the two permanently settled plains districts and the 
hill districts, only conjectural figures are available. Reliable figures for 
these places cannot be had unless extra staff be entertained. 

{ii) This is arrived at as a result of experimental harvestings made 
by officers of the district staff and the staff under the Director of Agri- 
culture. District Officers and the Deputy Director of Agriculture report 
estimated outturns to the Director of Agriculture who finally puts down 
the percentage. The estimates are, I believe, fairly accurate. 

^ (in) Enumeration of livestock is carried out by the land records 
staff in the temporarily settled districts and by chowMdari panohayats in 
the permanently settled districts. The existing method seems satisfactory, 
(fv) This is done to some extent when a district is under resettle. 

Ordinarily the Agricultural Department does not concern itself 
with such information. 


Agricultural statistics are collected and arranged by the Aeri- 
cultwaJ Department. They are forwarded to the Local Government £nd 
the DirTOtor-General of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics. Forecasts 
M-e published m the local gazette by the Director of Agriculture. Jute 
forecasts are forwarded to the Director of Agriculture, Bengal, who pub- 
hshes m O^eutta a consohdated forecast for the three Provinces of Bemral 
Bihar and Orissa and Assam. The existing method seems to be satisfactory! 

■h publication of inter-provinoial trade statistics 

should be revived and to assist the Director, in this branch of work, a qnAi- 

on\^uate°pay*’^^ commercial intelligence officer should be eutertained 
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Oral DESvidence. 

24657. The Chairman: Rai Bahadur Barua, you are Director of Agri- 
culture, Director of Industries and Kegistrar of the Co-operative Socie- 
ties of the Province of Assam? — ^Yes. 

24658. You have provided the Royal Commission with a note of the 
evidence that you wish to give. Do you desire to make any statement 
at this stage, or shall I proceed to ask yon some questions? — It will be 
better if you ask questions. 

24659. Would you give the Commission very shortly an account of 
your own training in any i>ast posts that you may have held? — ^Before 
taking up the Department of Agriculture, I was Registrar of Co-operative 
Societies and Director of Industries. My substantive appointment is 
that of Deputy Commissioner iii the Assam Coinmiss.on and my present 
post IS a superior I.C.S. post in Assam. 

24660. How about your technical training? — ^Technical training with 
regard to agriculture I have none. Wlien the Industrial Commission 
came here 1 was placed on special duty in connection with that Commis- 
sion and that was why, I think, I was selected to hold the appointment 
of Director of Industries. Previous to that I was on district work and 
did only executive work. 

24661. Have you had an oppoi-tuniiy of leading the note which has 
been provided for the Commission by the Sunna Valley Co-operative 
Society? — ^No. 

24662. Are you familiar with the working of that society.® — ^Yes The 
Surma Valley Co-operative Organisation Society was started only last 
year and I think they have begun work only this year. 

24663. I propose to refer to one or two points raised in that memo- 
randum If, of course, you are not sufficiently familiar with any of 
the points to wish to answer, i>lease let us know? — XJii fortunately they 
have not sen# me a coiiy of that memorandum. 

24664. I shall remember that and make the point iilaiii to you. Would 
you let us know how the officers ol the Agricultural Department aie dis- 
tributed throughout the Pi evince? In the first x>^ace, at the head- 
quarters there is the Director of Agriculture that i.s you yourself, what 
other officers have you at the headquarters? — None. At present there 
IS only one Deputy Director for the whole Province, although the sanc- 
tioned scale consists of three Deputy Directors The two other posts 
have been lield in abeyance os a measure of retrenchment. The Deputy 
Director is posted at Jorhat wheie there is an agricultural laboratory 
and also a farm The Economic Botanist is also stationed at Jorhat and 
at the headquarters here in Shillong theie is none besides myself. 

24665. Then as regards the subordinate officers of the service, how are 
they distributed in the Province? — ^We have three Superintendents of 
Agiicultuie and the Province is divided into three charges There is 
one Superintendent for the whole of the Surma Valiev; there is one for 
the Upper Assam Valley districts; and there is one foi the Lower Assam 
Valley districts. One is stationed at SvUiet, another at Gauhati and 
the third at Jorhat. These aie the three Supeiintendents. Then wo 
have got Agricultuial Insiiectors; we have one Agricultnial Inspectoi in 
each sub-divifcion in the Surma Valley, and in the Assam Valley one in 
each district. 

24666. They are subordinate to the Superintendents? — ^Yes. 

24667. What is the tiaiinng of the Inspectors? — The Inspectors are 
all graduates either of Sabour Agricultural Collego or of the Nagpui 
Agricultural College. ^ 

24668. Is the iDromotiou made from the Inspectorate to the Super- 
in bondent’s grade? — ^Yes. At present we have got two Superintendents 
who were originally Inspectors and have been promoted to the Superin- 
tendent’s grade. 

24669. Have you a grade which is subordinate to the Inspector’s 
giade? — ^Yes, they are called demonstrators. 

24670. Where are they trained? — ^They are trained on our farms.. 

7 ?. B. K. L, Barucb] 
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24671. On the central farm P— They are trained on different farms. 
We have got four farms j we train them there and then appoint them as 
demonstrators. 

24672. Are you satisfied with their capacity?^ — am not satisfied with 
their capacity. I think the training they get is not enough but to get 
a better class ’of men we have to pay higher. 

24673. Is it a question of getting a better type of men or of improv- 
ing the training? — The class of men that we recruit have not got 
sumcient training and I think a higher type of men would be better. 


24674. Would you tell the Commission how many of these demonstra- 
tors you have in the Service ? — We have got 62 demonstrators. 

24675. How are they distributed? — ^Their distribution is given in the 
memorandum. 

24676. I do not recall that it was made quite clear there. Could you 
point to the reference? — ^There are altogether 56 agricultural demons- 
trators of whom 22 are in the Surma Valley, 25 m the Assam Valley and 
9 in the hill disti'icts. 


24677. Is the staff which you describe adequate for the tasks and 
duties with which your department is charged? — ^No; I think we want 
more Inspectors. I am sneaking of the subordinate establishment, not 
only Demonstrators but also Inspectors. We have been increasing the 
staff almost every year and what is again necessary is to strengthen the 
superior staff. At least we want one more Deputy Director because one 
Deputy Director cannot manage the whole thing at all. That is in 
regard to the executive stafi:. With regard to the scientifeo staff also, 
I have already given my opinion in my answers to the Questionnaire. 

24678. Yesj you point out that “the only superior officer in the scien- 
tific staff is the Botanist’’? — ^Yes. We had a Chemist, but he retired 
and after him nobody has been appointed in his place. 

24679. Would you let the Commission know whether in your view 
your arrangements for recording experience, the result of various experi- 
ments which you are making and the result of your policy in the matter 
of demonstration, are satisfactory? Do you think that records of these 
matters have been kept?— Yes; records of scientific investigations have 
been kept no doubt. 

24680, But are the results of experiments or demonstrations being 
preserved ?-~We are experimenting in our farms and that is recorded as 
scientific investigation; only the results of experiments have been recorded 
and no record is kept particularly with regard to demonstrations. 


24681. You realise how soon these matters are forgotten and you 
realise also, I am sure, how valuable the accounts of failures as well as 
the accounts of successes will be in the future? — ^Yes; as a matter of 
fact, we used to publish the results of demonstration also every year- but 
as a matter of economy, those reports have been abolished. ' ’ 

24^. As a measure of economy?— We used to pubUsh reports with 
regard to experimental stations and demonstrations. 

24683. That has been discontinued? — Yes. 

24684. And that as a measure of economy? — Yes. 

24685. But the fact that you do not publish them does not prevent 
you from rroording, does itP— No; as a matter of fact, a summarf Si 
a^ufl“eS “ “ scientific investigations is given V our 

24686. Have you anting which you wish to say about Pusa and 
tte servK^ i;^dered by Pusa to your department in this PrZ^noe?- 
Yes; we had here lately the assistance of the Mvcolosist iri 
^of potato, disease, and we had also the assistLce of the ImpSi^al iJri 
culturist in drawing up a scheme for the cattle farm that w^are eolna 
to open at Khanapara. He visited the Province twipo ^ Somg 

nectfon with that."^ As a matter of feotfX si wL bv W™ 

and the policy also was laid down, by him. seieotea by him 


24687. Are you satisfied witii the services rendered by PusaP— f?n r 

thmk we are satisfied. But my opinion is that oV^offlX ^^t ^ 
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more tiaining at Pu&a. We cannot send all our officers at once, but 
if we send them one by one every year for training that will be a good 
thing. 

24688. Have you pub up proposals to Pusa? — ^No; I have not yet put up 
proposals because the training they are now giving is post-graduate 
training which is only for Provincial Service officers. I mean these 
Agricultural Superintendents can get it, but I should also have the sub- 
oidinate officers trained there if possible, as also our scientific assistants. 
We have some assistants and they also need further training in parti- 
cular branches of woik, either in mycology or entomology 

24689. What I want to know is whether you have made any pro- 
posals? — No 5 1 have not made any proposals. 

24690.* You would expect to make pioposals yourself, and you would 
not expect to receive invitations in these matters, would you ? — The 
policy with regard to tiaining has been laid down and the training is 
given only to distinguished giaduates in science and also to officers of 
the Provincial Agricultural Service. 

24691. I understand that having no training facilities here, you are 
sending certain officers or certain persons who are to be officers of the 
Service to Agricultural Colleges in other Piovinces? — ^Yes. 

24692. How is that working? — ^We send them according to our re- 
qiuirements, that is, when we want to appoint them. If we want any 
Agricultural Inspectors then we send some students there at Govern- 
ment expense. 

24693. Frof. CUrngulee : Where do you send them? — ^We are now send- 
ing them to Nagpur. 

24694. How many have you sent already.? — ^Theie are three now 
undergoing training at Nagpur and one at Bangalore in regard to daii-^^- 
ing. 

24695. The Ohamtian : Aie you in touch with neighbouring Provinces 
in the matter of research? — ^We are not actually in touch in regaid to 
roseaich but we aie getting help sometimes. 

24696. Ill what way? — From Bengal we used to get stud bulls fiom 
their farm at Rangpur. Sometimes we get their seeds ; for example, 
the Dacca paddy seeds. They also take our seeds sometimes. 

24697. Hat Bahadur M. M Das: Also sugarcane setts? — ^Yes. 

24698. The Chairuian : In dealing with pests do you keep in close 
touch with the neighbouring Provinces? — ^Yes; we are to inform them 
by wire as soon as any pest is attacking any district adjoining the Pro- 
vince of Bengal and they also inform us similarly when there is any pest 
in any of the districts adjoining the Province of Assam. Also the water- 
hyacinth problem is being worked out in consultation with Bengal. 

24699. Have you got a combined policy for dealing with water- 
hyacinth? — ^Noj my depaitnieut is not dealing with water-hyacinth at all; 
it is being dealt with by the Local Boards or the District Boards. 

24700. Do you think that is a good scheme, or do you think that you 
yourselves might take it in hand?— I think there ought to be an officer 
in the department to deal with water-hyacinth. 

24701. Frof. Gangulee : It is dealt with by the Local Boards and not 
by the Public Works Department? — ^No, not by the Public Works Depait- 
mentj but by the Local Boards. 

24702. The Chairman : Are you aware whether any attempt has been 
made to co-ordinate the efforts of the various Local Boards? — ^In this 
matter it is the Local Boards of the Surma Valley that are concerned; 
it is there that the pest exists; it does not exist in this part of the 
Province and I do not think there is any co-ordmatiofi between the 
different boards, but I am not quite sure about it. 

24703. Your responsibility extends over the whole Province, does it 
not ? — Yes. 

24704. Have you ever thought out at all the possibility of a central 
body with its institutions at Pusa and elsewhere taking a larger part 
in solving the various problems of all the Provinces and being m a 
position to assure co-ordination and inter-communication between the 
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Pi evinces? Have you thought out that problem at all? — have not 
thought about it; but the thing is the different Provinces have got 
different problems and for that reason the Provinces have to find then 
own scientific deiiartments more or less complete. Of course, the Govern- 
ment of India or Pusa authorities might depute some of their office! & 
to study the different conditions in the difteient Provinces when asked 
for 

24705. There are ceitaiii problems ol general apjihcation, and of a 
fundamental nature, which might well be attacked by a central institu- 
tion? — Probably these questions will better be studied and better handled 
in a central institution. 


24706. Have you in mind any scheme to extend or rather to cieate 
facilities tor agncultuial education in the Province? — have suggested 
it in my answeis I think that we should have some sort of agricultural 
education in our middle schools, it not m all the middle schools at least 
ill selected middle schools, one in each district. Of course I have got 
no experience in this matter but that is my impression At pieseut we 
aie doing absolutely nothing with regard to agricultural education. 

24707. It IS a very difficult problem ni these areas where population 
IS so spaise, is it not? — ^Yes. 

24708. On the question of deinonstiatjon and propaganda, are you 
finding that demonstration in the cultivators’ own fields is the most 
effective? — I should think it is effective. But what the cultivators want 
is a very striking improvement. Unless the improvement is very striking 
they aie not impressed. 


24709. You mean 4 or 5 per cent is not good enough, they want 20 
per cent? — Yes, they want a very heavy yield and that too without chang- 
ing their own methods if iiossihle 

24710. Then under the heading “Aduunistration,” Question 4, you say, 
‘^Further railway development in this Province is urgently (needed ’’ 
Have you evei lepresentod the need for that development to the Govein- 
inent here or to the Hallways? — Of course at every oppoi*tunity I brought 
to the notice of the Governiiieiit not only the necessity of railway exten- 
sion but also the necessity for othei facilities. 


24711. Have you any definite schemes in hand which the railway 
companies might put into effect?— -I think, for instance, that the tiaiis- 
port or fruits and vegetables such as potatoes from Assam is very defective • 
the system ought to be impioved; they ought to piovide proper wagons ' 


24712. But on this question of development you are thinking, I take it, 
of the possibility of lui'ther branch and feeder lines being built?— Yes. 


24/13. Have you - any definite schemes in mind? — ^Practically in all 
districts railway development is needed, but it is gradually coming : during 
the last few years we have seen very good development, and if tiat goes 
on, I tlimk in a few years the extension of railways will be very satis- 
factory in Assam, ^ 


^ railway authorities have been remise m the 

matter of providing further railway facilities, or are you satisfied with 

^mtter^ ^ satisfi^ with the I’ate of progress in this 

roads pod?— No, they are all hutcha; except 
foi lery short lengths they are all unmetalled. We have got two nrin- 

S^a^ioal anf not for 

24716. Are the roads you are thinking of to some extent under Him 
Prevmojal Government ?— All the trunk roads are tmder the Provincial 
Gorer^ent and most of the feeder roads are in charge of ^e W1 


got the money to improve those roads. ^ iney nave not 

aa ever; they have not been improved at 
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i34719 In tlie note by the Secretary of the Suriua Valley Co-operative 
Society, it is suggested that when new roads aie made instead of making 
burrow pits on both sides of the roads, the material tor the road might 
bo taken from one side only, so that a contiinious canal might be cut 
alongside the road, with a view to improving the drainage of the district 
and also with a view to providing water tianspoit during those months 
ot* the year w-heii the loads are impassable Have you laige areas in the 
Province where the land is suflficiently flat to make a scheme of that 
sort practicable P — All the plain districts aie entirely flat, but then this 
water communication along the loadside is needed only in the Surma 
Valley. This does not really apply to Assam at a’l, because however deep 
the canals might be they would all be diied up m the winter; it is 
high land ; but this question as to whether you might have a canal 
alongside -the road is a questmn which is. 1 think, to be decided by the 
engineers, I do not know 

24720 But it bears veiy closel 3 " on agricultural development and I 
n anted to know wdiether you had aiij’ views to expiossP — ^It may be 
dangerous to have a canal so near the road; the road may be damaged. 

24721. liai Jiahathtr If M Das In one distiict in Bengal the District 
Board makes roads with such canals alongside them whicli are used for 
terry traffic by boat, the roads have not been damaged by the canals P 
— Probably the better w'ay would be to have a cait-tiack on one side of 
the road so that the road may not be damaged by heavj^ bullock-cart 
ti affic. 

24722. The Uhait man During the diy months P — ^Yes 

24723. And then j^ou allow the bullock ti affic to go on the surface of 
the road during the wetter months of the year; is that your idea? — In 
the Assam Valley even in the rainy season the track will be useful. 

24724. Who is going to use the roadP — ^The load may be used by 
pedestrians, mechanical tran&poi*t, motor cais, and so on. Bullock-carts 
do a lot of damage to hatchu roads; the annual expeiidituie in repairs 
IS very gieat on account of that 

24725 Would it not be lathei a drastic step to prevent the cultivators 
Iroiu using the loads ivith their buUock-carts wlien the cultivators large- 
ly pay the taxes from which the loads aie maintained P — ^The side tiack 
will also be maintained. As a matter of fact, that sj’steui has been 
adopted in one district, and tlieie has been no ooinplaiiit. 

2472(3. Have you ever heard of a corduioy road? — No, 

24727 That is a road made 9 f logs laid side by side ciossiiays over 
the load; has that ever hoeii tiied heie in the wettei districts, clo you 
know? — It has not been tried; it would be veiy costly, 1 think. 

24728. It depends on how near the timber is? — ^Yes. 

24729. You have told us that you ai-e in charge of the co-operativo 
movement ? — ^Yes. 

24730. Have you any special staff to assist you in that work? — ^Yes, I 
have got now one Assistant Registrar and nine Inspectors. 

24731. Do you yourself find time to examine each proposed society 
that comes up lor registration? — ^Befoiehand, of couise, J have not the 
chance of seeing whether they are ijioperly organised. The legistiation 
liapers generally come through the Inspector and the District Officers to 
me, but 1, of course, annually inspect a ceitain number of societies. 

24732. In answer to our Question 5 on Finance, you say, “The co- 
operative Cl edit moyemeiit has failed in localities where large sums of 
money were issued in tcunavi loans and remissions were large.” Would 
3 "ou describe exactly what happened? — ^In that distiict there was failure 
of crops for two years, in the second yeai of the failure Government had 
to issue a very large amount of loans, about 18 to 20 lakhs of rupees; 
they issued these loans to all needy people. The result was that, I think, 
about a quarter of that amount had to be remitted as irrecoverable; 
about 5 or 6 lakhs had to be remitted by the Government. 

24733. Was that owing to an extensive crop failure .p — ^T he loans were 
given to persons who had no property and from whom no recovery was 
possible. 
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^734. Were these loans given within a veiy short peiiod o£ timeP — 
Yes. 

24735. What were the special circumstances which caused these loans 
to be given ? — ^They were given on account of failure of crop j at the same 
time our societies also were given Government loans, and with that 
money they issued loans to their membeis in the same locality. The 
societies realised everything, but Government had to remit. The people 
came to realise that if there had been no society there probably they 
would have got loans from Government on easier terms and most of that 
would have been remitted. 

24736 What happened to the loans that the co-operative societies had 
already advanced? — ^They realised ever 3 rthing and they repaid the Govern- 
ment loan m full. 

24737. What happened to the existing co-operative loans? — The co- 
operative loans were realised from the members; of course extensions had 
to be given, but they were realised, 

24738. Did the societies collapse? — ^They collapsed afterwards because 
the members did not like to maintain the societies afterwards. Some of 
them collapsed; some of them are still existing. 

24739. In the note by the co-operative society, it is suggested that in 
some cases where payment of interest and lepayment of capital on loans 
advanced by the co-operative societies on a short-term basis are over- 
due, the fact really is that the loan has been taken for what may pro- 
perly be called long-term purposes? — ^Yes. 

24740. Do you agree with that? — ^The distinction is not sometimes 
properly made by the societies themselves, but really short-term ciedit 
is never overdue; for instance, the loans given for purchase of seeds. 

24741. Then under the heading Agricultural Indebtedness, have you 
any statistics that you could lay before the Oominission showing tbc 
districts in which agiicultural indebtedness is most heavy? — ^I am not 
prepared with statistics, but in the preliminary memorandum I have 
given an estimate of the total indebtedness of the whole Province. 

24742, Yes, I saw that, and I wondered whether you could amplify that 
at all; is the extent of the debt in these districts known accurately? — 
It is not known accurately. 

24743. There has not been anything in the nature of a survey? — ^No. 

2474‘!l, It has been suggested in the note that I have referred to that 
one of the main causes of indebtedness is the small size of the holdings 
in the districts that you refer to? — ^I am not sure about it; i do not 
think that it is entirely due to that. 

24745. You do not think you have yet come to the stage where the 
smallness of the holding renders the cultivator’s labour uneconomic in 
the sense that he cannot finance himself and his family? — ^To some extent 
that is so in some places, but as I say in my answer, the evil is not very 
great here in Assam. 

24746. How about the problem of indebtedness in the hill country? — 
In the hill country there are no statistics available at all. Nothing is 
known. 

24747. What is your impression? — ^I think that, compared with the 
people in the plains, the hill people are not very heavily indebted. 

24748. They do, I take it, finance themselves through the money- 
lender?— Yes, they do. In the Khasi Hills, for instance, they are financed 
by the Marwaris. 

24749. Are you familiar with the Provincial or All-India statutes deal- 
ing with debt? — ^There are certain enactments of course with regard to 
debt. 

^ 24750. Are you thinking of any in particular P— They are not in force 

in Assam always. For instance, the Usurious Loans Act is not in force. 

. Pii* i”Lto force in this Pro- 

vince? — ^No, they have not been in force. 

24762. Mr, Calvert: It is in force, but not enf orced .?— No not en- 
forced. ’ 
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24753. The Chairman : Then about land alienation also, there are 
certain enactments in other Provinces? — ^There is none in this Province. 

24754. Have you any exact particulars about the size of holdings other 
than those which have been provided.? — ^No, that is what has already 
been provided in the memorandum by the Director of Land Hecords. 

Beyond that there has not been any sort of enquiry with regard to the 

size of holdings. 

24755. Under the question, Fertilisers, you say that in the Khasi Hills 
bonemeal is now largely used for manuring terraced rice fields. Where 
is that bonemeal purchased? — From Calcutta; we purchase only sterilised 
bonemeal from Calcutta. 

24756. What puce do you pay per ton? — ^That differs in different 
places in different years. I think I could give you last year’s figures ; 

1 think it came to something like Rs tS per niaund. 

Hai JBahadvr li. M. JJas : No, up to the foot of the hills it comes to 
about Bs. 8. 

24757. The Chairman : Is there any considerable expoit of bones from 
the Province ?— Yes, there is. We had a bone-crushing factory here in 
the department but that was not successful and so we gave it up. 

24758. Is there any concern, or has there been any concern nianu- 
Facturing bonemeal in the Piovince? — ^No, none yet. 

24759. Would you give us in detail your arrangements for the dis- 
tribution of seeds? — ^We have got three seed depots, one at Gauhati, 
another at Jorhat, and the other at Sylhet. In a paiticular seed season, 
for instance, the potato season, we have branch depots, temporary 
depots in different centres fed by these main depots and from those 
depdts we sell to the public, the agriculturists; lately we have been issu- 
ing through the co-operative societies largely. 

24760. Are you getting any seeds of improved varieties from Bengal 
or other Piovmces? — From Bengal we have been getting paddy and Jute, 
both Chinsura green as well as hatia homhai, 

24761. Have you got the strain from there or the actual seed that you 
have distributed? — ^As regards jute seeds the best supply is available in this 
Province itself.- The Bengal Government take all their supplies from 
Messrs, Birkmyre Bi others heie in Assam who grow an improved variety 
of Jute; wo aie also getting it from that source to some extent. 

24762. How about rice seeds? — We get rice seeds from Bengal but we 
are growing them ourselves. We are getting seeds from our own 
larms and also from selected cultivators for distribution. 

24763. Of this amount of 1,150 maunds of improved paddy seeds 
that you distribute, what percentage is grown in your own seed farms 
and what percentage do you buy? — ^Practically the whole of that is 
obtained from our own Province. 

24764 The whole of that is produced from your own farms? — ^Yes. 

24765. I notice that your note does not touch the question of Irriga- 
tion at all? — ^No, there was very little time and besides irrigation is not 
very important here. 

24766. Is it not a problem in any district in the Province? — ^It is a 
problem in the winter, particularly in the Surma Valley where the water 
dries up; there is difficulty with regard to the particular kind of paddy 
known as horo grown in the winter. 

24767. Do you think there is an opening for large irrigation schemes 
by canal or are you thinking rather of smaller schemes? — ^I am thinking 
ot irrigation by means of pumps. 

24768. From deep wells? — ^No, there is the fishery water, the bhil as 
it is known here and the surrounding area is cultivated with paddy. 
The only question is to get the water from the bhil on to the terraces 
above. 

24769. That is ordinary lift irrigation from the bhils in the dry sea- 
son. Do these bhils retain sufficient water? — Yes. 

24770. Have you districts where bunding would be required? — ^There 
are bunds already provided by the Public Works Department in some 
districts to prevent floods. 
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24771. Is that a problem to which you have given close attention P~- 
Yes, these "bunds are, wherever necessary, properly maintained by the 
Public Works Department but some more bunds are necessary in places. 
In the olden days of the Ahom Kings they had a very good system of 
bunding; the Public Woiks Department have maintained only some of 
them and some of them are now in disuse. 

24772. Is there any ofla.cer available in the Prpvmce to give advice 
to cultivators as to the carrying out of minor irrigation schemes? — There is 
none. 

24773. Now about the question of Soils, have you had anything i n t he 
nature of a soil suivey of the whole or any part of the Pi’ovince? — ^When 
we had a Chemist he did some survey work in the Sihsagar district; since 
he left nothing has been done 

24774. Have you got the records of those surveys P — ^Yes. 

24775. Have you used them at all? — ^These records were mostly with 
regard to liming of soils, but Inning is not done by the ordinary cultiva- 
tor. It is done hy the tea**iil enters, but the ordinary cultivator never 
goes in for liming. 

24776. Prof. Gangulee : Do you think there are any differences in the 
acidity of the soil.P — ^Yes. 

24777. The Chairman : And you have got the data for that? — ^Yos. 

24778. In what di«.trict was the sui-vey carried out? — ^Iii the Sihsagar 
district. 

24779. What do you think is the most important deficiency in the 
soils of your Province? — ^I could not tell you exactly, but 1 think exces- 
sive acidity to some extent. 

24780. Lime is deficient over an important area, is it nob? — Ye^. 

24781. Is lime available? — Yes. 

24782. Have any experiments been cai-ried out designed to discover 
the effect of providing lime by artificial means? — ^The liming was done 
by means of crushed limestone but that has now gone into disuse even 
in the tea gardens 

24783. Have yon tried the effect of lime in any Government farm? — 
Yes. It was tried on the Jorhat farm. 

24784. With what results? — With satisfactory results. At the Joiliai 
farm, 1 should be able to give you the records of the liming expeii- 
ments carried out. 

24785. Now we come to the question of Veterinai’y. You say nothing 
about that in your note of evidence. Do you wish to make any remarks 
on it now? — I have not made an 3 ’' attempt to answer that qfuestion because 
Veterinary is not under me; it is admmisteied hy a different depaitment 

24786. Do you agree with that division of responsibility, or rathei 
do you approve of that division of responsibility? — 1 think I do. 

24787. Yon do not want the Veterinary Service to he under yourself? — 
No. 

24788. Are you in touch wuth the heads of the Veterinary Seiwice? — 
Yes, 

24789. Now then with regard to the question on Animal Husbandry. 
The Commission have had the advantage of looking over the Upper Shillong 
farm yesterday. Is that the only faim where cattle are bred? — That is at 
present the only farm, 

24790. There was this other farm that you mentioned at KhanaparaP— 
Yes, it is under construction. 

24791. What is to be youi policy at Khanapara? — At Khanapara we 
are going in only for draught animals and not for milk, purely draught. 

24^2. Whose advice have you sought?— We sought the advice of 
Mr. Henderson, the Impeiial Agriculturist. • 

24793. Are you not going in for the dnal purpose animal.?— No. 

24794. Then with regard to the farm that we saw at Upper Shillong yester- 
day what is your policy there? — The policy there is to have a breed of 
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cattle of a better milking strain than what we can get locally. That is 
the policy for the hill districts where that kind of cattle is known to 
thrive; they are no good for the plains; we have tried them there 

24795 How long has that herd of cattle been in existence p — S ince the 
year 1896, I think 

24796. In continnous existence? — ^Yes. They have tried all manner of 
experiments with all kinds of cattle, namely, the Bhutia, Khasi and 
Manipuri species. No regular, definite policy has been followed from the 
beginning. 

24797. How far do yonr milk records go back? — Our milk records have 
been kept since 1921, that is, since the taim was placed under a Deputy 
Director. 

24798. Before that no record was kept? — ^Before that there was only 
the Farm Manager, and there was no one really ef&cient and capable of 
looking aftei these things. 

24799. Do you know the milk records of the dams of the buUs at present 
in use in any of the farms? — ^We do not 

24800 Would you agree that a knowledge of the milk records of the 
strains from which your bulls are chosen is a very important point? — ^It 
IS vei’y important indeed It is the bull which gives the milking quality 
to the offspring. 

24801. In answer to our question as to when the shortage of fodder 
begins to tell on your cattle and when they begin to recover you say, 
“December to Maich Young cattle begin to thrive from May ” How 
acute is your shortage in this Province? — ^It is very acute. 

24802 Not in the hills, I take it? — ^Not so much in the hills as in the 
plains ♦ 

24808. I noticed coming through the countryside that in some areas 
the cultivators were engaged in drying rice straw and then staclang it. 
Would that be for fodder? — ^Yes, it makes very good fodder. 

24804. Why is that practice not more general? — ^The hay that is col- 
lected IS perhaps meant entirely for 'the imported cattle which are more 
valuable, 

24806 Imported woiking bullocks; is that it? — Yes, imported cart- 
bullocks. 

24806. Are very few cart-bullocks bred in this Piovince? — ^Every cai-t- 
bullock has to he' imported from B.har from the various fail’s there As 
the cultivators pay a high price for them, they look after them and take 
proper care of them, the local cattle are not cared for at all 

24807. What attempts are you making to demonstrate the use of 
silage? — the plains we have been making experiments in abovegi’ound 
silosj but we have ourselves not been successful yet Pit silos are not 
considered to be useful in the plains. 

24808. Because of the wet? — ^Because of the heavy rainfall. 

24809. Have you tried making a mound and making a pit silo in the 
mound? — ^Not that; we are trying bamboo silos. 

24810. Are you familiar with the experiments at piesent being made 
in Bengal? — ^No. I do not know what experiments they aie m^ing. 

24811. Would you know about those expeiiments if any were being 
made? — ^I£ they are making successful experiments, I should like to send 
one of my ofi&cials to see them 

24812 Have you attempted to find out what other experiments are 
being made in other pai-ts of India? — have myself seen silos in other 
parts of India, in Pusa and other places. But the conditioris there are 
djfferen^i; they have a small rainfall in those Provinces. 

24833. Are there man;^ sheep in the Province? — ^No, vei-y few. They 
are all in the hills, not in the plains 

24814 How do they stand the rains? — ^They do not thrive in the hills. 
The sheep that are there have been acclimatised, but there is very little 
wool on tliem. 
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24815. What grasses grow on these open down lands? — ^We call that 
thatch grass, 

24816. Is that a fodder grass? — ^That is a fodder grass when very young, 
but when it is mature it is not eaten by the cattle at all. 

24817. Is the goat an important animal in the agricultural economy 
ot the Province?— No. It is like our cattle j we get a miserable type ot 
goat in Assam. 

24818. Would you turn to your answer to Question 17 on page 6? 1 
understand that you are in charge of the sencultural industry , is that so ? 
— ^Yes, 

24819. Is that an important industry in the Province? — ^It is a very 
important industry, 

24820. Wliat special officers have you to assist you in that work?— I 
have a Superintendent and also an Assistant Supeinntendent of Sericul- 
ture. We have got two seri cultural stations with their staff of rearers, 
overseers and all that. 

24821. Are there many co-operative societies for silk-rearing? — ^No. ' 

24822. Is that a whole-time occupation or a part-time occupation? — ^It 
is a part-time occupation. 

24823. Have you no whole-time sericulturists ? — ^There is a caste called 
Katonis, But the men belonging to that caste also do cultivation because 
silk-rearing is .only done in certain mont^ of the year, about seven or 
eight months j in the winter there is no silk-rearing. 

24824. Do the sericulturists do their own reeling? — ^Most of them do 
their own reeling. 

24825. Have you a weaving caste here? — Thei'e is a weaving caste in 
the Surma Valley,* but, in the Assam Valley, there is no caste restriction; 
evei*ybody weaves. 

24826. Is most of the silk grown in the Province woven in the Province? — 
Yes. 

24827. Is there an important export trade? — ^There is an important 
expoit trade in woven Assam silk goods, and also in muga reeled silk 
which is taken for making embroideries in Bengal and also tor fishing 
lines. 

24828. Silk thread for fishing lines? — ^Yes. 

24829. That is twisted in the Province? — ^That is reeled in the Province, 
grow three varieties, the mulberry, the muga and the erL 

24830. Pro/. Gangulee : Which is more favourable for silk-rearing, 
Assam Valley or Surma Valley? — ^Assam Valley. 

24831. The Chairman : Have you available the average net profit per 
acre under mulberry? — Small areas are cultivated by these people in theii 
homestead land. 

24832 Do you know how much net profit accrues to the cultivator 
from an acre of mulberry? — Sometimes -obey get the leaves from oiiier 
places also, so that the acreage profit is difficult to calculate. A man may 
not have any mulberry tree in his land; he may be getting it from jungles 
and other places; he may be rearing silk without any mulberry cultivation. 

24833, Have you ever had chance to study the hydro-electric survey 
of the Province, if there has been one? — ^There has been a hydro-electric 
survey. 

24834. By the Government of India? — ^By the Assam Goveimment. 

24835. When? — ^That was three or four years ago. Mr. Blenkinsop, one 
of the Executive Engineers, was put in charge of it and he has submitted 
a report. 

24836. Is it complete? — Yes, 

24837. Have you seen it? — ^Yes. 

24838. What conclusion did you draw from reading the report? — ^There 
are great possibilities of developing hydro-electric power in Assam. For 

instance, the Burnihat scheme to harness the river which you crossed the 

day before yesterday nineteen miles from Gauhati, will develop electricitv 

to run an electric train fiom Gauhati to Shillong. 
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24839. Is there a stream of water luniiing all through the yeai near 
this town? — ^Yes. 

24840. Is it used for developing hydro-electiic powei ? — ^Yes, it is used 
for electric lighting. They have taken only a small amount or power. If 
there had been industrial requirements they could have developed much 
more power. 

24841. Sir Kenru Lawrence : Wliore is that place? — ^It is only a mile 
from Shillong 

24842. The Chairman : You say nothing in answer to our questions about 
Forests. I should like to ask you whether there has been sufficiently close 
touch between yourself as Director of Agriculture and the officei* in charge 
of the Forest Department in the Province? — 1 am afraid I am not in 
close touch. As a matter of fact, there are certain subsidiaiy industries 
which really ought to have been fostered by the Forest Department but 
which are not receiving their attention, tor instance, lac-reaiing. 

24843. Does not that come under the head of Industries? — ^Yes,* it comes 
under Agricultural Industries. 

24844. You are not responsible for that? — No; I am not. I am not 
because I have not any staff to do lac culture. I should think the Forest 
Department is pre-eminently fitted to look after that. 

24846. Have you ever asked them what they think about it? — ^There 
was a proposal that they should do it, but it was ultimately decided 
that they have not got to do it. At present nobody is doing anything with 
regard to lac. 

24846. Is there a large quantity of fodder grass in the forests in this 
Province? — The forests aie generally vei*y fai awav from the village sites, 
so that the forest areas are really of no use to the cultivators; but they 
are of use to the professional graziei’s who roam about the country with 
their herds and from them ol couise the Fore&t Department realise a 
grazing tax. 

24847. Is it from the professional graziers that the cultivators in the 
plains buy their working cattle? — ^Yes, their plough bullocks. 

24848. Are there any forests reasonably near the plains area wheie 
reserves of fodder could be accumulated against the season of shortage?— 
Beserve forests are far away from the village sites. 

24849. How about the provision of fuel for the population in the 
plains? — ^They can get it from the village forests, and also by paying a 
small fee from the Unclassed State forests. Reserved forests aie tar away. 

24850. Are there ample supplies of fuel in the plains? — I think there is 
not only ample fuel, but also building material. 

24851. There is no shortage.? — There . is shortage in the Surma Valley 
where the country is mostly open and there are no forests. 

24852. That is owing to the difficulty of expensive transport? — ^Yes. 

24853. Do you happen to know whether the Forest Department is doing 
anything to meet the requirements, in the matter of fuel, of the population 
in that area? — I do not think they are doing anything. 

24854. Do you think the absence of that fuel leads to the burning of 
cowdung? — Cowdung is very raiely burnt here in Assam. 

24855. Where no fuel is available what is burnt.? — ^They burn jute stalks 
or other materials, such as bamboos, which they grow themselves. Cow- 
dung is very rarely used as fuel. For boiling and preparing par-boiled 
rice they make use of cowdung. 

24866. Has there been any survey of the organisation of marketing In 
the Province? — ^No, there has not been any suiwey. 

24857. Do you think that a survey would be useful.? — The main channels 
of marketing aie well known, but 1 think a survey would be useful; 
particularly before we start co-operative marketing we ought to have 
a survey. 

24858. On the question of co-operation, how do you suggest that the 
case for long-term credit should be met?— The only way, as far as I can 
see, is to have mortgage credit organised. 

24869. By land mortgage banks? — Yes. 
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24860. Ill the meantime, tlieie is nothing of that sort? — At present, 
of course, mortgage credit is being given by the oidinary moneylenders at 
high rates of interest. 

24861. Because there is nothing in the nature of land mortgage banks? — 
We have just started one; one is now in operation. 

24862. Actually in operation? — ^Yes, actually in operation. 

24863. How is the capital piovided? — ^At present their capital is provided 
from shares and deposits. 

24864. Any debentures? — They have not issued debentures yet, although 
bhere is provision for it in the by-laws, and no Government loan has yet 
been given to them. 

24865. In what aiea is the bank in operation? — ^In the Kainrup distiict, 
at Gauhati. 

24866. How long has it been working? — For a year. 

24867. It is a little early to say whether it has proved a success or 
not? — ^Yes. Their share capital is now Rs. 60,000. 

24868. In answer to Question 23, you say on page 8, “ Compulsox’y 

primary education is going to be tried m Assam shortly.” In what 

districts is it going to be tried? — ^I think it is going to be tried all over 

the Province, the Act has been passed in the last Council, and I expect 

something will be done. 

24869. Will the local authoiities have the option of undertaking schemes 
of compulsory education under the Act? — ^Yes. 

24870. Have the local authorities the option to start schemes of 
compulsory education now? — No; the Act gives them the power to do that, 
and also to levy a cess. 

24871. I was trying to get from you whether, at this moment, the Act 
is part of the law of the Province? — ^It has not been enforced yet. 

24872. Sir Henry Lawrence : What further steps are necessary before it 
can be put into force? — ^Rules have to be framed by the Local Government 
under the Act; the rules have not yet been framed. 

24873. Is that the only thing that is wanting? — ^Yes. 

24874. Proi, Qangulee : Yon propose to levy a cess? — ^Yes; only the 
skeleton Act has been passed. 

24875. You are going to have a definite cess? — ^Yes. 

24876, The Chairman : In the meantime, I take it there is no free 
primai-y education P — ^No. 

24877. What do you say about the water-supply in the villages on the 
plains? — ^The Local Boards construct wells and tanks in the rural aieas 
for the provision of drinking water, but I think these wells and tanks aie 
not properly looked after; the difficulty is that the people contaminate the 
water. I think ^ there is a sufficient number of wells and tanks, but the 
great difficulty is to protect them from contamination. 

24878. Do you expect that one of the results of the passage into law 
of the Assam Rural Self-Government Bill, which is at present before His 
Excellency, might be the creation of village authorities capable of taking 
charge of matters like water-supply? — That is what it is meant for, but, 
as I have already stated in my replies, to make the new legislation more 
effective you must have closer co-operation and closer control by the District 
Officer. 

24879. You do not think that the villages would, be ab^e to supply 
sufficiently active management to control their own. affairs? — That is also 
the case. Again, generally we find that there is much dissension in these 
villages. Unless there is somebody who is above petty quarrels and feuds 
the working of these village authorities will never be satisfactory. 

24880. P? of. Gangulee : Whnt is the nature of the feuds? Are they 
communal? — ^They are not communal, but there are generally two or three 
influential men in the village, each having his own following: it is nou 
communal. 


24881. Sir James MacKenna : You have got a large number of duties 
How much time are you able to devote to the duties of Director of Agri- 
culture ?--My duties as Director of Agriculture occupy ^out half of my 
time ; the other half is devoted to the two other departments 
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^ 24882 !Do you tlmik that the work of tho cleijartmoiit is sufficient to 

jiistity a full-time Diiector of Agriculture?— A lull-time Diiector would 
appointed long ago, had it not been tor the retirement of 
Mr. Birt, who was the senior man in the Indian Agricultural Seiwice, and 
he letired on proportionate pension. 

24883. On account of ill-health p — ^Y esj and then, this post has remained 
an I.C.S. post. 


24884. It was made an ICS. post? — Yes; as a matter of fact, it has 
all along remained an I.C.S. post. 

v^885. Do you think, if it were made a full-time appointment, there 
would be woik enough for a full-time Director? — ^I myself think that, 
unless the staff is properly and fully developed, there will not be sufficient 
work for a full-time Director. It is only a question of expense, if suffi- 
cient money is provided, the staff and the work can be fully developed, and 
then theie will ceitamly be work for a whole-time Director. 


24886. Till that full development comes about, would it not be better 
to have a specialist as Director, who would also do a ceitaiii amount of 
research P — That, I think, would be more useful than the present state 
of things. 

24887. Have you any views about the training of your staff locally P 
Do you think ^at the establishment of a small agricultural education 
institute, for the purpose of training 3 ^our own staff, is possible, within 
the finances of the Province P — ^Ls that with regard to the subordinate 
staff? 

24888. Up to the provincial grade? — I do not think we can have an 
institute of that kind- 


24889. In that connection, you seem to think that Pusa ought to take 
up the training of your subordinates. Would it not be degrading Pusa 
from the position of a station for post-graduate training and research work 
to the level of^a provincial college P — They ought to provide training for 
men in Provinces like Assam, which cannot afford to bear the expenditure 
ot having a separate coVege of their own; it is not intended for tlxe bigger 
Provinces. 

24890 In consideration of the financial position of little Provinces, Pusa 
might alter its cast-iron ideas m regard to education P — Yes. 

24891. In your printed memorandum, you say that at present the only 
superior officer in the scientific staff is the Botanist. You do not get any 
service from the Deputy Director as a scientific officer p — ^H o is entirely 
occupied with administration and demonstration, and he is not doing any 
scientific research. 

24892. You are of opinion that your Chemist, Entomologist, Mycqlogist 
and Livestock Expert should belong to the Provincial Service? — On account 
of the paucity of funds, Iqsay that that should be so. We cannot possibly 
pay for Indian Agricultural Service officers in all these branches. 

24893. That is on account of the financial position? — ^Yes; only on account 
of the financial position. 

24894. Can you tell me how many of your officers are engaged on 
lesearch as opposed to administration? — ^We have besides the Botanist, as 
I have said, a Chemical Assistant, an Entomological Assistant and two 
Botanical Assistants. 

24895. These are the research men. Have you a lesearch man on the 
agricultural side? Is any research work being done on agriculture pure 
and simple? — ^None. 

24896. Are any field experiments being conducted? — Field experiments 
are conducted by the Superintendents and Inspectors. 

24897. Cannot those do research? — ^I do not call them reseaich officeis; 
I call them officers for administration and demonstration. 

24898. Has there been any development of the ' agricultural association ’ 
idea in the Province ? — "We have not started any agricultural associations. 

24899, Is any interest being taken by large landholders in agricultural 
improvements? — ^There are large landholders in this Province. 
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24900. Are they taking any interest in the improvement of agricultuieP — 
Except one, I have not seen that any of them are; ihe Raja of Gaunpui 
IS taking an interest and his Dewan will appear before the Commission 
as a witness. 

2490] What is the nationality of your staff? — In the Surma Valley 
they aie all Bengalis; in the Assam Valley, they are mostly Assamese, 
both Hindus and Mahomniedans ; in the hill distiicts they are hill men. 

24902. They more or less vary according to the geographical boundary p — 
Yes ; otherwise, they cannot get on with the cultivators owing to the language 
difficulty. 

24903. Would you say that Pusa has been of substantial assistance to 
Assam in any branch of research? — ^Nothing of research has been done on 
our belialf by Pusa, but Pusa is not to blame for that; we have not asked 
them to undertake any research, as far as I know. 1 have been in charge 
for thiee years, and during that time we have not asked for any assistance, 
except for combating the potato blight disease; they sent a man for that. 
1 a^ed for assistance for cattle improvement, and they have given us 
assistance ; as far as 1 am concerned, I have nothing to complain about. 

24904. They have been of substantial help to you in the matter cf 
research P — ^Yes. 

24905. In your printed evidence, you refer to the great depredation 
by wild animals in this Province P — Yes 

24906. Have you any experience of the superiority of the Coimbatoie 
canes as against jackal attacks? — We have already introduced Coimbatore 
canes and we are trying them in onr Jorhat farm, but the tana variety 
seems to be more immune from jackals. 

24907. On account of its harder skin? — ^Yes. 

24908. Pi of. Gangulee : The tanu variety comes from Bengal ? — ^Yes. 

24909. Sir James MacKenna : What about cattle improvement? Has 
the question of impioving the buffaloes been taken up by this Province? — 
No, but we have made a preliminary inquiry about buffaloes by deputing 
one of our officers. 

24910. What is the number of buffaloes, loughly? — ^In 1925 there weie 
212,000 male buffaloes and 239,000 cow buffaloes. 

24911 What is the number of bullocks? — The number of bullocks in 
1925 was 16 lakhs, the cows 17 lakhs and the young stock 15 lakhs. 

24912. So that oxen predominate very largely? — ^Yes. 

24913. Have you considered the question of improving the buffaloes?— 
It is rather a pity that the local breed of buffaloes is disappearing. As the 
jungles are being cleared, they are also disappearing. 

24914. Sir Henry Lawrence : What makes them disappear? — They are 
not used to living in the open country. They want marshy jungle to live 
in. These heids of buffaloes are good milkers an^ they generally keep them 
in the jungle. Now our jungles are being cleared up. Year aftei year 
the Eastern Bengal emigrants are taking up land and it is very difficult 
now to keep that kind of buffalo. 

24915. Sir James MacKen/na : Ho your large landholders take any 
paiiiicular interest in cattle-breeding? — ^No. 

24916. Just one last question about co-operation. Ho you use your 
co-oiierative stores as a means of disseminating improved seeds and things 
like that ?“Improved seeds were distributed through the societies and so 
also were implements. 

24917. Is that an increasing business? — ^It is increasing. We staited 
these societies only a year ago and the total value of supplies during last 
year amounted to Rs. 10,000, 

24918. Is any particular interest manifested by district officials, as apait 
from non-officials, in the operations of the Agricultural Department, 
officials such as Deputy Commissioners and Sub-divisional Officers? — ^The 
Deputy Commissioners of the hill districts and paiticularly those of the 
Naga Hills, Garo Hills and Lushai Hills are in charge of the agricnltural 
operations themselves. 

24919. So they do take intei'est? — ^In the plains they do not take much 
interest. 
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^ 24920. That is probably because you have got a small department which 

13 not very much in the public eye.? — ^Yes. 

24921. Prof. Gdngulee : You have a Development Board in this Pio- 
vince? — ^Yes, we started it a few months back. 

24922. What is the constitution of this Board? — am on the Board: 
there aie two officers of the Agricultural Department, two officers of the 
Industrias Department, two officers of the Co-operative Department and 
the rest are iion-officials elected by the Local Legislative Council. 

24923. What is its function? — ^The function of the Board is to advise 
with legal d to all activities of the three departments. 

24924. So, it is merely an advisoi*y body? — Yes. 

24925. And you are on the Board? — ^Yes, I am the Chairman of the 
Board. 

24926. Returning to the Agricultural Department, you said you have 
four farms in this Province. I am not clear in my mind as to who 
conducts the experiments on these farms ? Who is in charge of the 
experiments? — Theie aie different kinds of work. For instance, in the 
Upper Shillong farm there is potato cultivation and in the Titabar farm 
there is lice cultivation. Then the botanical poition of the work is under 
the Botanist who has got subordinate officers in each faim; the botanical 
work is done by him through these subordinate officers. 

24927. Take, for instance, the Upper Shillong farm. You carry on 
certain experiments with potatoes. Who is in charge of that? Who plans 
out the experiments and records their results and so on? — The Deputy 
Director is in charge of that. The farms are diiectly under the control 
of the Deputy Director. 

24928. And you have got two Deputy Directors.? — Only one at the 
present moment. 

24929. With regard to the method of demonstration, I am not quite 
clear in my mind as to what methods you actually follow when you say 
you demonstiate on the cultivator’s own land? — Each demonstrator is 
given a ceitain gioup of villages and in that area he has to demonstiate. 
Each demonstrator may have 20 or 30 demonstration pitots within that 
grouii. In one plot he may be demonstrating lice, in another plot he may 
be demonstrating sugaicane and in another jilot something else. In one 
plot he may be demonstrating simply the preservation of niauure and m 
another he may be demonstrating the growth of fodder crops. 

24930. What aie the qualifications of these demonstrators? — They are 
generally educated in the vernacular and they undergo a year’s training 
on one of our farms. 

24931. When they do their demonstration work, is it supervised hy 
anybody? — ^It is supervised by the Inspector and tlie Superintendent and 
also by the Deputy Director. 

24932. Chiefly by the Agricultural Inspector? — ^Yes. 

24933. You have got 15 Agricultural Inspectors and they supervise 
the demonstration work of these demonstiators? — ^Yes. 

24934. Have you followed up your demonstrations in any particular 
area ? For instance, one season you demonsti ate . Do you follow up 
that demonstration in the next year? — ^Yes. 

24935. So there is continuity and also concentration of work? — ^Yes. 

24936. With regard to the machinery for the distribution of seed, you 
said you have got the co-operative organisation through which you distribute 
seeds r — ^Yes. 

24937. That only applies to the members of the co-operative societies? — 
The seeds are also ^iven to non-members. ^ The difference is that the 
members of the societies get them at the pHce fixed by the Agricultural 
Department, while to the non-members they are allowed to sell at a small 
profit. 

24938. Do I understand that this distributive machinery helps the 
small cultivator? — ^It helps the small cultivator. 

24939. Does he get the seed? — ^He gets the seed and he has this advantage 
that he does not pay cash for the seed. The society advances the money 
and he has to pay the value of the seed after the. harvest is over. That 
is the great advantage in distributing seed through the society. 
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24940. With regard to these farms, do you keep an accurate account for 
each group of cultivation? — ^Yes. 

24941. Do you publish these accounts ?— They ai’e not published now 
but we used to publish them, 

24942. So you are now in possession of certain data with regard to the 
farm economics of units of cmtivation in different areas? — ^Yes. 

24943. In this Province, I think there is a great deal of scope for fruit 
cultivation. Do you agree with that? — ^Yes 

24944. I find that as early as 1885 you had a garden plantation of 
oranges ? — Yes. 

24945. You had a fruit garden called La Ohaumiere garden and on 
that garden the work has now been abandoned, is that the position? — ^Yes. 

24946. Why has this garden been abandoned? — ^Because the Legislative 
Council refused to vote supplies for it. 

24947. What was the motive behind that? — do not know,* but the 
Legislative Council lefused supplies and so we had to abandon it. 

24948 So it is now leased to a private person? — ^Yes. 

24949. Supposing the Assam Government should want to carry on fruit 
farming again, have you got any record of past experiences and the 
results of past experiments? — We have got the records and the present 
lessee has got all the records of the Shillong fruit garden here. 

24950. So these past experiments are not lost, yon have them on record 
and can utilise them? — ^As a matter of fact, we have even now two or three 
more fruit farms under the department. We have one, orchard in Haflong 
and there are some othei orchards in the hills under the management of the 
Deputy Commissioners. 

24961. You have no horticulturist in charge of these farms? — ^We have a 
Fruit Inspector. 

24952. What education has he had? — He is a graduate of the Nagpur 
College. He had some special training in orange culture at Nagpur. 

24953. You are carrying on experiments with oranges? — ^We are trying 
to make budded grafts. 

24954. While we are discussing this fruit question, may I know if there 
has been any decided improvement in the packing of fruits? — ^It is very 
defective. Both the packing and the method of transit are veiy defective. 

24955. Are you paying any attention to that? — We have not been able 
to pay much atieiitiou to that because the packing and other things aie 
done oy the traders themselves. 

24956. You say in your not© that a large number of people are migrating 
from Eastern Bengal and are settling down permanently in this Province. 
What assistance do you give to these settlers? — ^You mean from the 
department ? 

24957. Yes? — ^Fvoni the department they got seeds whenever they ask 
for them. For instance, they require largely the improved variety of ]ute. 
They have come from Bengal and in Bengal probably they were getting 
their supply of seed from the department; they want the same thing done 
here. 

24958. They seek your assistance ? — Yesj and they are starting societies 
among themselves a^so. 

24969. They are all hhadTxilog? They belong to the educated class? — 
They are all small cultivators, mostly Mahommedans. 

24960. On what condibions do they come and setf’e down here? — They 
can get land simply by squatting.^ They have not got to apply but they 
have to clear a patch and at the time of annual settlement the officer comes 
and simply records the land. 

24961. There is no permanent right in the land? — Until the next 
resettlement they get only annual leases as they do not stick to one place. 
They clear a patch of jungle and cultivate it for two or three years, and 
if they find the land suitable they stick to it; otherwise they move to 
another plot. 

24962. Are you now referring to the practice of jJmmincf? — Jhvming is 
not done by the plain people but it is done by the hill people. 
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24963. What kind of farming do those emigrants practise? — They cut 
down the reeds and pick np the stems and then they cultivate. 

24964. They do not acquire land from the Government or from any other 
authority? — ^They occupy Government land. 

24965. They are mostly Mahommedans?— Yes. 

24966. Illiterate? — ^Yes^ all illiterate. 

24967. Wholly illiterate? — ^Yes, entirely illiterate. 

24968. You have about 18 million acres of culturable waste, I under- 
stand? — ^Yes. 

24969. What is the nature of that soil.?^ — large part of it is marshj’', 
requiring to be drained j it is fit for jute and also mustaid m the winter. 

24970. With regard to communications in this Province, river communi- 
cation IS the chief means? — ^It is the chief one in the Surma Valley. But 
in the Assam Valley road communication is more important. Of course we 
have got the Brahmaputra river, hut the smaller rivers are not fit for 
navigation throughout the year. 

24971. You have emphasised rightly in your note the need of storing 
natural manure. I think you are referiing to cowdung? — ^Yes 

24972. Are any experiments being made to show the cultivators how to 
preserve this important manure? — ^Yesj we have had covered manure i>its 
made in many centres. 

24973. With regard to animal husbandry, you say you have, in this 
Province, professional breedeis who are Nepalis. Bo they visit your breeding 
station? — they live far away. 

24974. Are you in touch with any^of the professional breeders? — have 
visited some Khutis to find out what they do 

24975. You have some data as regards their methods? — ^Yes; I know 
their methods j they are not amenable either to advice or anything else. 
They are not under our control at all. 

24976. One question with regard to marketing. You say that the 
Mar wans are in your markets, and that they have a net-work of organisa- 
tion and deal with agricultural produce. What is the chief produce they 
deal with? — ^They deal with all the produce that is exported, viz.^ rice, 
paddy, mustard, jute, potato, etc 

24977. Fruits? — ^By fruits I mean oranges; they do not deal with 
oranges. 

24978. You have no oo-operative sale societies in this Province? — "No. 

24979. You think there is a great deal of scope for them? — ^Yes; but 
they require expert business management, and how can I start them? 

24980. Mr. Calvert: The Director of Land Records has given us a note 
suggesting that fragmentation of holdings is a considerable evil in this 
Province. Have you yourself made any special enquiry in the villages on 
this point? — have not made any special enquiry but 1 had been to places 
where the population is rather dense and holdings are small. I have seen 
that myself. It is not a general evil, it is confined only to the districts 
of Sylhet and Gauhati as far as I know. 

24981. In Sylhet, where you have small holdings of 4 or 6 acres, in how 
many different places would those 4 or 5 acres be scattered, 14 or 15? — Say, 
10 to 20. 

24982. It is quite a serious evil? — ^Yes, it is quite serious. 

24983. And do you not consider it feasible to undertake consolidation? — 
1 think it is possible; the only thing is w'e are under-staffed. With the 
necessary staff I shall be able to take up the work not only in Sylhet but 
also in the Assam Valley. My opinion is that consolidation should be 
started at once. 

24984. In discussing co-operation, you say that a consiiderable number of 
members join societies merely for the sake of co-operation; not to borrow? — 
Yes. 

24985. Does it mean that there is nothing mutual between these two 
sections of members of the society? — ^I refer in this particularly to the 
Assam Valley where it is very noticeable. In the Surma Valley, the practice 
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is more or less akin to that of Bengal; only the borrowers join the society. 
In the Assam Valley, they think that if they do not join the society they 
will be rather looked down upon. 

24986. But do they themselves get an economic advantage from their 
membership? — ^Those who do not borrow, do not get much advantage; but 
still they take up unlimited liability. 

24987. On the question of economic enquiries you say, y Such enquiries 
will be largely suspected and I do not think that very reliable information 
will be collected.” Is that information based on your experience or is it 
a mere opinion ? — This Province being a temporary settled ^ and ryotwan 
one, the people always suspect such enquiries and they think that such 
enquiries will lead to some enhancement of land revenue. That is why 
I say that any sort of economic enquiry will lead to suspicion in the minds 
of the cultivators. 

24988. That is a pure theory and it is not based on experience? — ^Yes; 
I have not started any enquiiy myself. 

24989. You said, I think in reply to the Chairman, that you had one 
Assistant Registrar and nine Inspectors? — ^Yes. 

24990. What are the qualifications of the Assistant Registrar? — ^He is a 
Sub-Deputy Collector. 

24991. Is he a graduate in economics? — No; he is a graduate in science, 
B.So. 

24992. Is he a student of economics has been in this department 

for the last four or five years and during that time, of course, he has 
studied economics to a certain extent. 

24993. And the nine Inspectors .?* — They are all graduates. 

24994. In economics P—No, not necessaiily in economics; some of them 
are graduates in economics, but all are not, 

24995. Prom what class are they drawn ? Are they drawn from the 
actual cultivating class? — ^No; they are all of the hhadralog class. 

24996. So practically your staff is of a different class from the co- 
operators? — ^Bnt they are in touch with the actual agricultural classes, 
or course. 

24997, But they are of a different class? — Yes. 

24998. Do you think there is complete sympathy between the staff and 
the co-operators? — 1 think there is; but I think they require training in 
agricultural economics. 

24999. Do you have any method such as a course of lectures for keeping 
your staff up to date? — ^No. 

25000- Do you test the knowledge of your staff at all? — have just 
now proposed that they should undergo a departmental examination in 
rural economics. 

25001. At present you have no special class? — ^No. 

25002. Have you got a good library? — ^Except the library in my office 
there is none else. 

25003. Is it an extensive library?— Fairly extensive with regard to 
co-operation; but then Agricultural Inspectors are supplied by the depart- 
ment with all the co-operative magazines that are published in India. 

25004. But do you insist or take any measures to insist that your 
Inspectors regularly study new books on co-operation? — have no means of 
insisting on that; but of course, I supply them with new books and 
magazines and their knowledge is tested when they answer the audit notes. 

25005. Who does the audits — ^The Audit Inspectors. 

25006. Government-paid Inspectors? — ^Yes. 

25007. Do the societies pay audit fees? — ^Yes. 

25008. Those fees go to the Government? — Yes. 

26009. Is the whole of the audit fee expended on audit? — ^The Inspectors 
do the audit as well as the inspection and the whole of the audit fee is 
spent on the Inspectors’ pay. 
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25010. Is your Provbicial Bank audited by your staff? — ^Yes, it is 
audited by my staff; we bave got a Provincial Auditor for that; lie is the 
only man in the audit staff who does the audit of the Provincial Bank and 
all the Central Banks. 

25011. What are his qualifications P — ^He is an Accountant and he was 
trained in co-operative audit woik in Bengal. 

25012. He is not qualified under the Companies Act? — ^No. 

25013. Is there any system of super-audit? — ^Yes; super-audit is done by 
the Assistant Registrar and by myself. 

25014 Do you find the audit reliable? — ^Yes; I think it is reliable; so far 
we have not been able to find many mistakes in audit. 

25015. To what extent have you any system of educating your members 
systematically in rural economics? — The Inspector sometimes goes and collects 
the members and delivers lectures to them during the course of his 
inspection; that is the only method. 

25016. If, for instancOj there is a society and a suggestion is made of 
putting a cess on the expoii; of agricultural produce in order to finance the 
Agricultural Department, would they be able to discuss that intelligently P — 

1 think they would protest against it. 

25017. Could they discuss it intelligently?—! do not think so. 

25018. Could they point out the fallacy? — ^I do not think they would be 
able to do it; they would simply take it as another form of taxation. 

25019. Would they know who would pay it? — ^Yes; they know they are 
going to pay it ultimately; they know that at least. 

25020. Is any attempt being made to study grasses in Assam? — ^You mean 
fodder grass? 

25021. With a view to laying down land to pasture? — ^No. 

25022. Has anything been done in Assam to lay down proper pastures? — 
No, only certain pastures have been reserved, that is all'. 

25023. I mean by pasture selected grass being put in in the place of wild 
grass ? — ^No. 

25024. With regard to your land mortgage bank, you say it is financed 
by shares and deposits, for what term are these deposits held? — ^Now the 
shortest period is five years. 

25026. Are you getting a fair amount of five-year deposits? — ^Not much; 
they intend to reduce the period to three years, but the period of repayment 
IS ten years; that is the trouble. 

25026. Can an individual be a member both »of a village primary society 
and of your land mortgage bank? — Yes. 

25027. He can borrow from both? — Yes; but he will borrow from the 
coHoperative society for agricultural |)urposes, wheieas the land mortgage 
bank is not meant for that; it is for debt i*edemption, improvement of 
land and so on. 

25028. Does the viUage society have any say in the matter of getting 
a loan from the land mortgage bank? — The by-law is that when a member 
of the village society wants a loan fiom the land mortgage bank a reference 
will be made to the society before issuing the loan. 

25029. What is the liability of the land mortgage bank? — ^The liability 
will be half. 

25030. Limited liability ?— Yes ; half will be uncalled; that is what 
I understand; half will remain as reserve liability. 

25031. What security are you taking in your land mortgage bank? — 
Immovable property. The by-law is that mohey can be advanced up to 
50 per cent of the value of his immovable property. 

25032. The whole of his propei*ty? — ^No, the property offered. 

25033. You do not insist on his mortgaging the whole of his landed 
property? — ^No. 

25034. Do you take personal security in addition? — ^No. 

25035. What will happen if a man fails to pay his instalment?— It will 
have to be recovered from the property. 
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25036. You take -over the laud? — ^Yes, the land will be put up for sale 
und if nobody purchases, the societj' will have to buy it. 

25037. In your note, you say that of the 12 lakhs of capital iii the 
movement about one-third, say, 4 lakhs, is owned; that 4 lakhs is available 
for long-term loans? — ^Yes, it is available. 

25038. In Assam, you have the system of recovering arrears as arrears of 
land revenue I think? — ^No, it is under the Public Demands Recovery Act, 
only on dissolution. 

25039. Only on liquidation? — ^Yes. 

25040. Do you find that power valuable? — No, it is not satisfactoiy. 

25041. Do you recommend this compulsory collection through the Collector 
in the case of liquidation? — In case ot liquidation I do; as a matter of fact 
J am revising the Co-operative Societies Law, and 1 have already submitted 
a Bill in which 1 have provided that power in case of liquidation. 

25042. Not in the case of bad debts? — ^No. 

25043. ilir. Kainat : You hold three posts? — ^Yes. 

25044. Is it a permanent arrangement that one man should hold three 
posts, Director of Agriculture, Director of Industries and Registiar ol 
Co-operative Societies.? — This has been going on since 1923. 

25045. I want to know whether it has been decided by the Assam 
Government that this is to be a permanent arrangement? — So far it is a 
permanent arrangement. 

25046. Do you think a man who holds these three posts can do justice 
to all the three departments? — ^Provided he has a sufficient and adequate 
staff of experts, I do not think it is very difficult. 

25047. In the long run, is it sound economy? — ^It ensures co-operation of 
the three departments much better than any other way that I can see. 

25048. Supposing a separate officer were api>ointed to be the Registrar, 
a full-time Registrar of Co-opeiative Societies, would not the movement 
benefit? — agree with you there, and as a matter of fact probably we shall 
have to do that, because the societies already number a thousand. 

25049. If therefore the societies are to progress and multiply in the 
interests of the ryot, you think a full-time ofilcer would be beneficial? — ^Yes, 

25050. Roughly what would be the establishment expenditure per month 
of a full-time Registrar with a subordinate staff? — ^Tnat will have to be 
calculated, because he would require a separate office, office staff and all 
that. 

25051. But it would iidt exceed Rs. 3,000 to Rs. 4,000 per month, 
roughly speaking? — ^No; it would not exceed that. 

25062. It means that a full-time Registrar of Co-operative Societies 
would cost about Rs, 48,000 to Rs. 60,000 per annum to the Government? — 
Including his staff, of course, it w^ould be more than that; there would be 
his staff of Inspectors and Assistant Registrars 

25053. Would it not be a good investment for this Government if they 
spout RiS. 60,000 more for the promotion of the co-operative movement in 
this Province? — In my last report I have already suggested that, that the 
Registrar should be whole-time now. 

25054. Has youi suggestion been i ejected, or what?— -I do not know; 
I think they are thinking oi having a Deputy Registrar, but I could not 
tell you definitely on that point because it has not yet come up to me. 

25065. They want to give you merely a Deputy Registrar ?— Yes, I think 
that is the idea. 

25056. Will you please tell me how much time you can devote to 
industries as Director of Industries ?—Vei*y little. As Director of Industries 
1 sometimes go and see the technical schools that we have got and I also 
sometimes have to see peripatetic weaving demonstrations, hut I can find 
very little time. 

25067. But during your time, have you leally considered the question of 
initiating a single industry in Assam?— I have been in the Industries 
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DepartuLeiit ever siuoo the cieatioii of the departnieul, and all these 
teclinical schools and peripatetic parties have been established by mo. 
Previous to that theie was nothing. 

25058. That is inspection work; I want to know whether you have 
considered the problem of initiating a new industry which might be carried 
on in this Province? — You mean a large industry? 

25069. Certainly? — Of course, we tiied to initiate one large industry, 
the paper industry, in Assam, but it failed. Beyond that we have not 
staited any other large industry. 

25060. XTiiless the officer who is the Director of Industries possesses 
scientific and technical knowledge, do you think he can do justice to that 
task.f^ — He cannot; the needs of the Pi evince are such that jirobably 4-i^saiii 
lequires about twenty chemists to study different possible industries. 

25061. So that this system of eombming the positions of Director of 
ludustiies, Directoi of Agriculture and Registrar of Co-operativo Societies 
IS nothing nioie than a nominal airangenient; you do nominal work as 
Dj lector of Industries; is that coirect.? — simply do the inspection and 
oi gaiiisation work, the administi ation work. 

26062. Have the Assam Government considered whether this work could 
not be done by some other officer m addition to his own woik? — ^The idea 
ol the Assam Government is that the Director of Industries should confine 
himself to cottage industries which are subsidiary to agriculture, and that 
larger industries should he left to themselves. I have nothing to do 
with the tea industry even. 

25063. You told us you weie not in charge of the lac industry.? — ^No, I 
am not. 

25064. That is considered to be a major industiy, is it? — ^No, it is no 
doubt a subsidiary industry, but the difficulty is that there is no expeH to 
do the work. 

25065. It seems to be anomalous that even tins so-called subsidiary 
industry is not in charge of the Director of Industries? — ^Besides lac, there 
are other subsidiary industries which might be developed but which aio 
not being developed for want of men and money. 

25066. Then would it be correct to say that although you are in charge 
of these industries, owing to want of men or money nothing lias been done 
with reference to subsidiary occupations? — ^Except handloom weaving and 
sericulture. 


25067. In the matter of handloom weaving, will you kindly tell me what 
has been done by your department ? — We have three weaving schools and 
three peripatetic weaving parties under a Textile Expert; we are 
introducing fly-shuttle looms; we have, as a matter of fact, introduced a 
very large number of fly-shuttle looms. 

26068. Have you done anything with regard to poultry keeping? — ^No. 

25069. Have you done anything with regard to hee-keeping? — With 
logard to hee-keeping also we have not done anything. 

25070. With reference to your demonstration work, do you know there 
IS a feeling prevalent amongst cultivators that when you say a particular 
experiment is successful from the financial po-int of view they suspect youi 
accounts ; is that feeling common in this Province ?— I do not think there 
is such a feeling. There is a feeling that, it land is made to yield more, 
probably the land revenue will he increased; there is a feeling of that sort. 

25071. No, I am not referring to that. Your demonstration work, to be 
really successful, must show better results financially in crop yield than the 
cultivator obtains by his own methods? — Yes. 


26072. But, at the same time, you must keep the expenditure 
^ level with the expenditure of the peasant? — ^Yes. 


on 
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xi. you show the peasant your expenditure, does he scrutiniso 

the whole tl^g, and is he satisfied that your accounts are correct? — Yes, 
lie IS satisfied; otherwise he would not take up the method. For a year now 
we have not b^n concentrating so much on methods as on better seeds, 
and the fact thajb there is a demand for these seeds goes to show- that 
he has calculated everything and finds our seeds to be more paying. 
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^60^. With equal expenditure the seeds give better results? — ^Yes. 

25075. That is the net result of your demonstrations? — ^Yes, the net result 
with regard to seeds, and I might mention also with regard to implements; 
for instance, the sugarcane crushing machine has been largely in demand. 

25076. Prof, Gangulee : Who introduced those machines ? — We introduced 
them; we had them made specially and now we are getting them prepared 
ar Calcutta. 

25077. Mr. Ka 7 ‘nat : With regard to these implements and the demonstra- 
tion thereof, what are the different implements you demonstrate from place 
to place? — We demonstrate mostly the sugarcane crushing mill. We Jia\e 
not been successful with other implements, they are not taken up. 

25078. You have not been able to make the improved ploughs poiiular? — 
No, because the ploughs are too heavy for the cattle. 

25079. The improved ploughs are unsuitable for the cattle of this Pro- 
vinces^ — ^Yes, unsuitable. 

25080 And therefore you have given up the idea of introducing them? — 
Wo have given up the idea of ploughs. 

25081. Then you do not want an Agricultural Engineer or a man who 
can devise oi change the designs of implements? — ^No, I have already said 
that is a matter which should, be studied by a special ojQGlcei with reference 
to Assam conditions. 

25082. With reference to what other implements?— With reference to all 
implements ; there must be a study as to what implements would be suitable 
for the climate, for the soil and for the draught animals of Assam. 

26083. With reference to the depiedations of jackals, have you attemiited 
any method of co-operative fencing or anything of that sort? — ^No, it has 
not been tried. Jackals do damage mostly to the sugarcane crop, but the 
sugarcane crop in Assam is not permanently grown in one place; that is 
the difficulty with regard to fencing. 

25084. The result at present seems to be this,^ that although you say 
the Coimbatore varieties of cane are good for this Province, you do not 
introduce them or popularise them merely because of the jackals? — Our 
experience is that Coimbatore canes are not so resistant to jackals as other 
canes. 

25085. The jackals are apparently neutralising the work of Coimbatore? — 
They are; they are neutralising the benefit to be derived from all the 
improved varieties of cane. 

25086, Have you concentrated your mind on combating the jackal 
trouble? — ^The only way is to distribute a kind of sugarcane which cannot 
be damaged by jackals, 

25087. You say the co-operative movement has failed in some places 
because of the large sums or money being issued as taccavi loans? — No, I 
do not object to the issue of loans; I object to wholesale remissions. 

25088. With reference to agi-icultural indebtedness, you say one of the 
causes of borrowing is payment of land revenue and rent. Is that a serious 
problem here?— Yes, some borrow to pay land revenue or rent to their 
landlords. 

25089. But aie a large number of persons di*iven to borrow owing purely 
to the necessity of paying land revenue ? — ^Not a large number; it is one of 
the causes of borrowing. 

25090. But is it a general cause or quite an exception? — ^It is more or 
less general. 

25091. You are not in favour of legislation with reference to fragment- 
ation of holdings. Will yon kindly state the reasons why you think 
legislation would be undesirable? — Because I have not been able to find 
out what manner of legislation would be effective. 

26092. But if legislation were framed by some person of ability, you 
would not be opposed to it as a matter of principle? — ^No, I should certainly 
not be, provided it is feasible. 

26093. If somebody devised a Bill which was feasible, you would not 
object to it merely on the ground that it was legiislation? — ^No, I would 
not object. 
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25094. Turning to Government assistance to minor inclustiies, you are 
in favour of abolishing the lac duty. Will you explain how that would 
help the general interest of the taxpayer? — ^At present we aie levying a 
lac duty, but we are doing nothing to improve the industry. If we are not 
going to do anything for the industry, the duty should not be realised: 
that is my opinion. 

25095. You do not want this duty, because it is* not being spent on the 
lac industry? — That is the point. Also the duty falls heavily on the 
industry; the price of lac is very fluctuating. 

26096. Do you mean that the lac industry suffers merely owing to this 
duty? — Not merely owing to the duty, but the duty is also a handicap 
to the industry. 

25097. If the duty were abolished, do you think the lac industry would 
so prosper that the Province would benefit.? — The duty brings in about two 
lakhs of rupees. 

25098. You say there are very few people in Assam who are landless. 
Is that the reason why they do not go to the tea plantations as labourers 
and the tea gardens have to import their labour? — ^The tea-garden labourers 
are called * ‘coolies,” and the Assam cultivators do not want to be called 
“coolies.” 

25099. But economically, w’ould they be better off or worse off by going 
to the tea gardens? — Economically they would earn a good deal more if 
they went to the tea plantations. 

25100. If they care to go to the tea plantations, they will earn much 
better money.? — ^Yes. They do not want to go as permanent labourers, even 
as daily labourers very few of them go. 

25101. Could you give me a comparative idea of how much they can 
earn if they remain in the fields and how much if they go to the tea planta- 
tions? — ^If they go to the tea plantations, they can earn double of what 
they earn by staying at home. 

25102. It is the mentality of the people which keeps them poor? — ^Yes. 

25103 On the question of general welfare work in the rural areas, you 
complain that there is lack of interest on the part of non-officials in this 
i*rovince in rural reconstruction work. That is because this Province is 
generally backward m education; is that the idea? — I do not know if that 
is so; but people, whom you may ca’l politicians, never go to the villages 
except during the elections. 

25104. And they do not interest themselves in the village wo^? — ^They 
do not. 

25105. How many colleges have you in this Province? — ^Two. 

25106. And a large number of graduates coming out every year? — ^Yes, 
large of course compared to the population. 

25107. What do they aspire to? — Some of them aspire to Government 
service; some take to professions as, for instance, law. 

25108. It seems, therefore, that public opinion is Backwaid in this 
Province? — ^To a ceiiiain extent it is backward. 

25109. 'Bai "Bahadur It, M, Das : You say something about demonstration 
farms. Have yon got demonstration farms in this Province? — "We have no 
demonstration farms. 

26110. Are you going to have any in the near future? — ^The Development 
Board have suggested the establishment of demonstration farms in every 
district; that will depend on Government finding the money. 

25111. Are you not very much handicapped in your work for want of 
Government demonstration farms? — ^I think I have already said that we want 
demonstration farms, the object being to show to the people that agricul- 
ture is also paying, that is,^ to make them understand that manuring and 
better method of tilling will pay. At present, our experimental farms 
cannot be demonstrating centres because we incur a lot of expenditure on 
them. 

25112. You have demonstrations carried on in cultivators’ own holdings. 
Are any difficulties experienced in having such demonstrations in cultiva- 
tors’ fields now? — ^The demonstration plots in cultivators’ fields are very 
small, but in a demonstration farm it might be possible to show on a larger 
scale the use of improved implements, for instance, tractors. 
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25113. Are not the cultivators often reluctant to accept your seeds? — ^They 
are reluotantj and we have to give them seeds free] when they find the seed 
is good after trial, then they come in for it. 

25114. Do not your officers find that the cultivators generally assign the 
worst plot of land for your seeds? — ^That is a fact. The cultivator’s holding 
is small, and he cannot afford to risk an experiment on ^ a part of his 
holding; so generally he sets apart the worst portion of his land for the 
experiment. 

25115. Is the sowing of your seeds taken up after the cultivator has 
finished sowing his own seed? — ^That is also generally the case. 

25116. So that your seeds do not get a fair trial in the cultivators’ 
fields? — Our demonstrations in cultivators’ own fields do not always get a 
fair trial. 

25117. So, the result is often poor? — ^It is not often poor. The demon- 
.strations are not a failure everywhere; they are, I think, generally success- 
ful ill spite of the drawbacks. 

25118. But your seeds cannot get a fair trial in the cultivator's’ fields? — 
Not in every case. 

25119. Supposing you had a demonstration farm of your own, you could 
have demonstrated your seeds much better than you have done in^ the 
cultivators’ fields? — would not abolish demonstration plots when I get 
demonstration farms. I would have demonstration faims in addition. 

25120. Wliat do you think of the idea of guaranteeing the cultivators 
against any loss they might incur in having your seeds tiied in their 
fields? — ^It is in a manner guaranteed though not on paper; it is understood. 

25121. Do you actually make up any loss the cultivator suffers? — No; so 
far we have not made up' any loss. There has not been any demand for any 
compensation. 

25122. What seeds are most in demand in this Province? — ^Jute and 
paddy seeds, potatoes and sugarcane setts. 

25123 What ariangement have you got to produce each kind? — ^We 
pioduoe some in our farms and some we get through selected cultivators. 

25124. What do you mean by selected cultivators? — mean cultivators 
whom wo can trust to keep the seed pure. From them we get supplies 
by purchase, 

26125. Do you grow all the potatoes you supply from the Shillong farm?— 
We grow only a small percentage; the rest we get from cultivators in the 
Khasi Hills district. 

25126. How do you ceitifjr the purity and superioiity of the seed‘d if 
you do not grow them? — ^It is difficult to certify in the case of potatoes 
grown in so many different p%ces, but ^ as far as possible our Inspector 
goes and sees the crop when it is growing. 

25127. Are you aware that the members of co-operative societies in the 
Surma Valley are reluctant to buy your seed potatoes because they are 
found to be unprofitable on account of the high percentage of rottage? — ^The 
difficulty is the transport from the hills to the Surma Valley. In the Assani 
Valley it is easy. The difficulty of transport to the Surma Valley is very 
great and the seeds rot before they reach the Surma Valley. That is why 
our seed depdts also incur losses. 

25128. From where do you get your jute seed and sugarcane setts? — ^The 
seed we get now mostly from two private farmers who have taken up 
farming on a large scale in the Kamrup district with motor tractors and 
improved machinery, and are growing improved seeds. We are getting our 
supplies of jute seed mainly from them, but sometimes we get seed from 
Bengal. The tmui sugarcane we get from Bengal, and the other varieties 
we are growing in Jorhat; we also get them from cultivators. 

25129. How do you certify about the purity and the superiority of the 
seeds if you do not grow them under departmental supervision.? — Of course 
there is difficulty in^ certifying the purity. Wlieu distributing these to the 
cultivators, no cei'tification is necessary. 

25130. What is the best possible arrangement which can be made to 
grow better sugarcane setts, jute seeds, and paddy seeds in this Province? — 
The establishment of seed and demonstration farms will go a great way 
to meet this difficulty. 
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25131. Where do you get your supplies of pulse seeds from? — Pulse seeds 
we generally get from Bihar, but we are not distributing much. 

25132. How do you certify their purity and superiority? — There is very 
little demand for pulse seeds. The same is the case with regard to tobacco. 
We get them from Bihar from the Department of Agriculture. 

25133. Do you aim at a profit in distributing superior seeds from the 
seed depots P — ^No ; we do not aim at a profit ; but we want if possible to 
defray the cost. 

25134. Are your officers under the impression that they must anyhow 
make the seed depfits profitable concerns? — No. It is not the idea to make 
the seed dep6ts profitable; the Agricultural Handhooh states that, in fixing 
prices, only the actual cost should be taken into consideration. 

25135. You do not make any profit? — We do not want to make any 
profit. 

25136. Do you not have any instructions that there should not be any 
loss? — ^They are asked to avoid loss as far as possible. 

25137, You say that no irrigation has been necessary in this Province. 
Referring to the Surma Valley, from which I come, is it not necessary for 
the improvement of the soil in the Valley, that steps sho uld b e taken to 
facilitate the drainage of water-logged areas, the re-excw ai LftHTTkf silted up 
Izhals, the excavation of branch irrigation channels provided with sluices 
and the erection of embankments where such works are found to be neces- 
sary? — ^They are necessary in Sylhet, because drainage is unsatisfactory for 
the great part of the year. 

25138. You consider that the water-logged areas in the district of Sylhet 
should be drained off? — ^Yes, for the improvement of health and for the 
improvement of the soil also. 

25139. There are also silted up Tchals in the Surma Valley which need 
re-excavation? — do not know very much about JcTials. * 

25140. There is also some difficulty about irrigation in the Sunamganj 
sub-division of the Sylhet district? — ^That I have already explained. I have 
said that lift-pumps will be quite successful, though we have not tried 
them yet. • 

25141. Do you not consider that the erection of embankments in certain 
areas is necessary? — ^Yes. 

25142. Do you know that in Bengal there is an Act called the Bengal 
Lands Improvement and Sanitary Drainage Act? Insanitary swamps are 
drained off, and it not only; improves the health of the people but also 
the cultivation; it gives facilities to the cultivators to cultivate swampy 
lands after they are drained off. Are you aware of that Act? — ^I am not 
aware of it. 

25143. Have you got any Sanitary Engineer in this Province? — ^Not at 
present. 

25144. Do you think one is necessary .P — ^I could not tell you; we had one 
for sometime. 

25145. Has there been any chemical analysis of the soil of any district? — 
When we had a Chemist, there was some analysis. 

25146. Was the result of such analysis published? — ^Yes, the results of 
the Chemist’s work have been already published. 

25147. Are they published in the vernacular or in English? — ^With regard 
to the liming of soils, the results were published in the vernacular as 
well as in English. 

25148. Are the bulletins of your dejmrtment issued in English or in the 
vernacular? — ^They are published generally in three languages, English, 
Bengali and Assamese. 

25149. In your bulletins, is the weight of the produce given in tons 
and pounds, or in maunds, seiers and chataksJ’ — Generally, in the vernacular 
It is given in maunds and chataks and not in tons, but in English it is 
given in tons. 

25150, Is it a fact that some of your honorary correspondents have 
complained about this? — ^I do not remember. 
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25151. You have said something about the Khanapara cattle farm. Is it 
going to be started for improving the breed of draught bullocks only? — Yes. 

25152. Is it not necessai'y that the breed of your milch cow should also 
be improved? — It is necessary. 

25153. What arrangements are you going to make for the improvement 
of milch cows*’ — Other cattle farms will be necessary, but for the present 
we want to begin with draught bullocks. 

25154. As regards transport, is it a fact that sometimes the cost of 
taking a maund of potatoes from Shillong to Oauhati exceeds the value 
of the commodity paid to the grower at Shillong? — It is so just now, because 
the price of potatoes has come down; it is Rs. 1-8-0 a maund and the freight 
to Gauhati is more than that. 

25155. Is that not due to the levy of an exorbitant tax on the motor 
lorries which take the material down to Gauhati? Does not the cost of 
conveyance absorb a large proportion of the value of the commodity? — ^Yes, 
the freight is too high. 


25156. Have you got a definite programme for the expansion of the 
co-operative movement in this Province? — ^We have not got any definite 
programme that so many societies will be opened every year or anything 
like that, progressing and at a steady rate,' I should say. 

26157. How many co-operative societies have you got now? — The number 
just exceeds 1,000. 


25158. Do you remember for how many societies the Maclagan Committee 
recommended a separate Registrar? — (One thousand). 

25159. You think the time has come for the appointment of a separate 
Registrar P — ^Yes. 

25160. Do you consider your present staff quite adequate? — No, it is not 
adequate. 

25161. How many Assistant Registrars have you got? — Only one. 

26162, Is he in charge of a division? — Yes. 

26163. Is not your A-ssistant R^istrar an officer of the Subordinate 
Civil Service? — ^Yes. 


25164. Are you aware that in other Provinces such officers belong to 
the Provincial Civil Service?— In some places they belong to the l.C S. 
In Bengal, I think it is so. I think the Deputy Registrars are I.O.S. 
officers in some Provinces, but mostly they are Provincial Service officers.* 
25165. Your Assistant Registrars are Divisional Officers.? — Yes. 

25166. Do not your Divisional Agricultural Officers belong to the 
Provincial Service?— The Superintendents of Agriculture belong to the 
Provincial Agricultural Service. 


efficient and proper control of the staff, do you not think 
that the Divisional Offieera such as the Assistant Registrars should be 
recruited from the Provincial Civil Seivice?— I suggest they should be 
appomted from the Provincial Civil Servicp. I think Provincial Civil 
Service Officers will make better Assistant Registrars. 

paid® 8<>t?-TIiere is only one Auditor 


25169. When was he appointed?— I think he was appointed in 1920. 
26170. Has not the working capital and volume of business of Central 
pmd^.P— Yes°*^** societies more than doubled during this 


^ the present auditing staff quite sufficient?— The 

audit of primary societies is done by the staff of Inspectors. 

25172. I am speaking not of primary sooietsles, hut of Central Banks and 
non-agricultnTal societies such ks stores?— The work has not doubled- it W 
of course increased. wuuuiou, it jias 

j please refer to your memorandum* you sav i+ Tin® 

doubled?— That refers to all kinds of societies, not the Central bSs alone^ 
Central Banks and non-agncultural societies have not exactly doubled! 
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26174 The number has considerably increased? — Of course it has 
increased. 

25175. Whab about the working capital and volume of business? — That 
has doubled; I was thinking of the number of societies. 

25176. I was asking you about the capital and volume of business? — ^That 
has more than doubled. 

25177. Do you not think that the present staff of one Auditor is 
inadequate? — One Auditor is now inadequate. 

26178. Inadequate to deal with the growth gf the business? — ^Yes, we have 
to increase the number of Auditors. 

26179. Your audit work is done by your Inspectors? — ^Yes. 

25180. In a year, how many days do these Inspectors spend on tour? — ^ 
On an average, about 220 days. 

26181. Will you kindly look up your reiiort, and say how many daj’^s 
they toured last year? 1 think you said it was 187 days? — ^Last year, the 
number of days spent on tour was rather less. 

25182. How many days was it?— The average would be something like 150 
days last year. 

25183. How many societies have been allotted to each Inspector for 
audit and inspection? — ^It varies in different localities. In the Surma Valley 
one Inspector has 183 societies, another has 136 societies, and a third has 
121 societies; in the Assam Valley, the charges aie 107, 170 and 125. 

25184. Do you not think that at least three days are necessary for the 
thorough overhauling of the accounts of a rural society including the time 
spent in transit? — That depends on the size of the society. With the 
smaller societies, even two of them might be audited on the same day, but 
a large society will require at least two days to audit. 

25185. After doing the audit work, is there any time left for the 
Inspectors to do any propaganda or educational work with a view to the 
inculcation of co-operative principles in members of co-opeiative societies?— 
At present, they have very little time, but we have submitted a scheme to 
GSovernment for the increase of the number of Insiiectors; this increase has 
been spread over a certain numbei of years, and we hope to get the fiist 
instalment next year. 

25186. Do you not consider that the stereotyped woik of audit could be 
done more cheaply by a staff of Auditors who may not be so highly qualified 
and not so highly paid as the Inspector ? — ^That was the question which was 
discussed by the Local Government and the Government came to the 
conclusion that possibly audit by Inspectors would be more reliable than 
audit by a poorly paid staff. 

25187. Under the present arrangement, as you say, your Inspectors do 
not find sufficient time to do any propaganda or educational work.? — The 
only remedy is to increase the number of Inspectors. 

25188. In the scheme which you have proposed you say that 75 societies 
should be allotted to each Inspector? — Yes. 

25189. Your Inspectors spent about 200 days on an average on tour in 
the interior? — ^Yes. 

25190. If three days be allotted to each society, then do you think there 

will be time left for doing any propaganda or educational work after 

auditing all the societies? — ^With only 75 societies in their charge, I think 
they will have sufficient time. 

26191. But they will require about 225 days to audit these societies? — 
They can do a lot of propaganda and educational work along with audit. 

25192. Do you not consider that educating the members of co-operative 

societies is the most important work of the Inspectors? — ^Yes. 

25193. Do you think it is being done now? — ^During audit they meet 
most of the membeis because it is during the audit that they have to 
verify the loans. 

26194. Does not alli this work take a long time? — ^It does. 

25195. Does he find sufficient time to do any educational work? — ^Not at 
present, as I told you before. 
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25196. Can time for any organisation work? — Nowadays organisa- 

tion work is to a laig© extent done by the Central Banks. 

25197. Have they got sufl&oient staff to do it? — The Chairman of the 
Central Bank or the Secretary of the Central Bank is an Honorary Organiser 
appointed by the Government. 

25198. Can you say how many societies your Honorary Organiseis 
organised last year? — ^Last year 66 societies were organised by the Honoraiy 
Organisers. 

25199. Do you consider that satisfactory? — Out of 138 new societies 
registered last year, the Honorary Organisers organised as many as 66 
which is neai’ly half the number. 

25200. How many Organisers have you got? — Twelve. 


25201. So, on an average, they organised five societies in a year. Do 
you consider that to be a sufficient expansion of your movement? — T am 
satisfied with the amount of work done by these Honorary Organiseis 
considering that they have also got to attend to their own work. Some of 
them are business men ; some of them are pleaders and some of them aie 
educationists and they have got their own work to attend to. What 
assistance they have been able to give is, I think, quite satisfactory. 

25202. The Chairman inquired from you about the Surma Valley 
Co-operative Organisation Society. You know that they have entertained 
a staff of teachers? — ^Yes, I know that. 

25203. Do you know that this society is languishing for lack of funds ^ 
How much do they get from Government? — ^Last year they got from 
G^overument Rs. 1,000. I hope they will get a similar amount this year 
Ihey are also getting a grant from the Local Boards. 


25204. Do you think they are well in funds? — ^They are not: it depends 
on the number of members they enrol. 

i-v ^ think that Government should help this society more 

liberally?— Government have already granted a sum of Rs. 1,000 and the 
Idea IS to wat^ the progress and developments. If the woidr is done 
on right lines Government will certainly encourage this society, as far as 
possible, with money. 

25206. You say that primary education is not free in this Province, 
r? y.®? .^y the boys who attend primary 

schools? Fees are not ^arged but I think primary education is not quite 
as free as it is generally understood to be. 


25207. The Chairman : You told me that the reverse was the case. What 
quit^ free^^°^^^^^^ They have to buy books aud paper. Everything is not 


25208. Are there any other charges? — ^No fee is charged. 

•ur ?— Yes° expense on books and paper that they have to 


paid® b^y'thf paidP-They sre 

25211. You said that rural reconstruction work under present civeum 
stances cannot be left entirely to patriotic non^fficials. Do^you know ttat 

ttS 

26212. Have they taken np rural welfare work?— Tbev have tatfin 
viUa^?'^’ sufficient men to go to eve“y 

25213. Do you know they have got a whole-time preacher who coes oul- 
and mves lantorn lectures on sanitation and hygiene ? — ^They have not a 
preacher but for a population of 26 lakhs one preacher is not eCgh 

26214. He i^y not be enough, but they have made a sm.n bemnninir 
Do you know they have got some night schools P— I do not 

*0 underrate the work done bv theRe^ 
officials but I say that wtthout Government assistance the wo^S: be 

fetTffi^r. ^ acti^eZ^poT ofthi 


in ^^P-^Tesf^'””** Middleton : I think your department was established 
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25216. It lias got a long history. You have iiuhlished annual reports; 
have you leviewed your progress in any special leports? — have given a 
very brief resume in the memorandum^ 

25217. What I mean was whether at any time during this iieriod there 
have been periodical reviews? — ^No. 

25218. So, for our information we must go to the annual rejiort or to 
your special memorandum? — ^Yes. 

25219. You point out that you require at the present time a Chemist, 
an Entomologist, a Mycologist and Livestock Expeii; but that your funds 
do not permit of the appointment of these men. Now, in view of the 
shortness of funds, which of them would you select first. I want you to 
place them in order. Which do you think is most necessary for work in 
Assam? — We want a Livestock Expert and a Mycologist. 

25220. Why do you want a Mycologist specially? — ^Because there aie 
a lot of plant diseases. 

25221. Which diseases have you got in mind especially at the moment? — 
The potato disease, the disease of betel-nut, and the diseases of coconuts. 

25222. Are betel-nuts and coconuts important groups here? — ^Tes. 

25223. So these are the two experts that you would select fiist.P — ^Yes. 

25224. You have informed us that your demonstrators are not of the 
type that you would desire. What salaries are these demonstrators paid 
on appointment P — ^They get Rs. 20 and rise to Rs. 50. 

25225. What are the schoolmasters in primary schools paid in Assam? — 
They get on the average from Rs. 14 to Rs. 20. 

25226, So that relatively your demonstratois are well paid as compared 
to the teachers in primary schools? — Yes. 

25227. You train these demonstrators by giving them one year’s course 
on a farm.P — ^Yes, they have to be maintained at the farm by means ol 
stipends. 

25228. How old are they when you appoint them? — They are generally 
about 18 years of age. 

25229. Are these boys of 18 with one yeai’s training fit to go out and 
advise, instruct and demonstrate to the cultivators? — think they are not. 
My idea is that they are not satisfactory. 

26230. What I want to get at is whether it is the want of training or 
the poor salary that makes them imsatisf actory P — ^It is want of education 
and not want of training. If, for instance, they receive some sort of 
elementary agricultural instruction in the middle school, they will be better 
qualified after traimpg on the farm to become demonstrators. 

25231. Is it want of training or want of money that prevents you fioin 
getting the right men? — We might possibly get men from agricultural 
colleges if we had money. 

25232. Of what age would these men from agricultural colleges be? — 
They might have a separate course in an agricultural college for 
demonstrators. 

25233. Do you think these students from agricultural colleges would be 
fit to demonstrate to cultivators? — ^They would have to undergo training 
on the farm for one year. 

25234. You expressed the view that we ought to have in Assam some 
teaching in agriculture, at least in the middle schools? — Yes. 

25235. How many middle schools have you got in view.P — ^I should rather 
start with one school in each district. 

25236. How many districts are there in Assam? — ^In the plains there 
are eight districts. 

25237. You point out that you could not provide these middle schools 
with school farms because of the cost? — Yes, a school farm would be more 
costly than a building. 

25238. You also indicate that you require a certain number of demonstra- 
tion farms in Assam. Would it not be possible to combine these two 
objects? — ^It would be possible. 

* Not reprinted : Preliminary Memorandum on ALgriculture and Rural 
Economy in Assam prepared for the Commission by the Assam Government. 
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2^239. How many acres o£ potatoes are grown in Assam ? — We can give 
you figures only with regard to impi'oved potatoes because potatoes are 
grown largely on the hills for which we have no statistics. 

Are there 200,000 acres? I only want a very I'ough idea. Your total 
area under eulIJivation of vegetables is something like 450,000 acres. If 
you cannot find the figure, please do not trouble to look it up. Let us 
have the figure later on. 

26240. You are now providing 2,500 maunds of improved seed potatoes. 
How many acies will that quantity plant each year? — ^That also I will be 
able to supply. 

25241. In any case you are supplying seed for only a minute fraction of 
the land under paddy cultivation? — ^Yes. 

26242. Dr, Dyder : What are you doing with regard to the hill tribes 
in the matter of agricultuie? — We have got our agricultural staff, the 
Inspectors and Demonstratois, also in the hill districts. 

25243. Among the tribes which are under British administration?— Yes, 
and also outside British administration ; the Khasi Hills district is 
practically outside. 

25244. How far is the improvement in agriculture in the Khasi Hills 
due to the efforts of your department and how far to the Welsh Baptist 
Mission? — ^They have not done anything, as far as I know. The potato 
cultivation is entirely due to the efforts of our department. 

25245. With regard to the extraction of lac, is not the duty entirely 
on produce which comes from the Government forests? — ^No. 

25246. It is on lac extracted from private forests? — ^Yes, as well as from 
private lands. 

25247. Then with regard to this subsidiary industry of aqar, do you 
know what that is? — ^Yes; it is entirely from the Government forest. 

25248. What aie you doing to revive that? I find from the Reports of 
the Census Depaitment that it was a very important industry at one 
timeP — At present, there is very little demand for agar essence. Originally 
•the demand came from Turkey and Arabia. 

26249. What is the customary law of inheritance among the Khasis; they 
do not subdivide? — The inheritance is through females. 

25250. There is no sub-division of the family holding? — ^There is no sub- 
division as far as I know. 

25251. The youngest girl inherits, is that it? — Yes. 

25252. Cannot you improve your milk-yielding areas in the hills j you 
have got plenty of pastuie land, have you not? — ^That is what we are 
trying to do in the Upper Shillong farm. 

25253. How much will it cost to spray an acre of potatoes with Bordeaux 
mixture? — ^I have not calculated that; probably the Deputy Director will be 
able to tell you. 

25254. It IS well within the cultivators’ means, is it? — ^Yes; it is probably 
within their means; but then when they have got lai’ge areas possibly they 
cannot manage to spray the whole lot. 

25255. Mr, JBCezleti : As regards the general organisation of your 
department, I think the main difficulty in Assam is the question of funds 
and all these departments have been placed under you because the revenues 
cannot afford to have each subject under a different officer? — ^Yes. 

25256. So unless we can increase our revenues or laise a big loan, we 
cannot afford to have all the officers who are really necessary? — ^Yes. 

25257. You admit they are necessary? — ^Yes, but the whole question 
depends on money.' 

25258. So that we have here one officer for aU the departments while in 
most of the other Provinces the three departments are separate with 
possibly an expert officer in charge of each? — Yes; besides I think the idea 
was to carry on the work under one man. 

25259. Yes; the subjects are allied to each other and in that way there 
is a certain amount of advantage? — ^Yes, 

25260. And you also want to put the District Officer in more direct 
charge? — Yes. 
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25261. That is because you are short of expert staff and because you 
think the influence of the District Officer will help your departments? — ^Yes. 
My idea is also to increase his influence. 

25262. And give him really definite control, not ineiely being an advisory 
officer? As regards land records the District Officer is definitely in charge 
of the work in his ijarticular district. Do you think that the District 
Officer should be definitely put in charge of the work of your departments 
in his own district? Do you go so fai as that? — ^Not necessarily; but 
I want his active assistance. 

25263. But if you want his active assistance, ' do you not think that 
you must give him also some definite control or definite authority? — Some 
control can be given provided he has got time; but possibly he will have 
to be relieved ol some of his judicial duty, I think, to some extent. 

25264. My 'theoi'y is that the District Officer, having nothing to do now 
with local Boards and Municipalities (which are now being run under 
their own non-offieial chairmen) may have some time now to devote to 
village reorganisation, co-operative credit, agriculture and that sort of 
thing. He can do more than he is doing at present? — ^My opinion is that 
the Rural Self-Government Bill which has been passed should have been 
more comprehensive, it should have included not only rural sanitation and 
medical health but also all other activities. 

25265. Would you make the District Officer moie or less a departmental 
head of that organisation? — ^Yes. 

25266. So you would definitely put him in charge of the village 
reorganisation work including agriculture and co-operative credit as far 
as possible? — ^Yes. 

25267. Mr, Calvert : On the non-technical side? — ^Yes. 

25268. Mr. Hezlett : I see that the net cost of your own Department 
of Agriculture is about 2 lakhs of rupees, that comes to about 1.1 or, say 
roughly, 1 per cent of the revenue of the Province. Do you think that is 
a fair percentage to expend on agriculture? — I think we ought to spend 
little more. 

25269. How much do you think would be a fair percentage of the total 
revenue of the Province to spend on agriculture P — ^It is very difficult to say: 
there are other demands also; but the present expenditure might be doubled 
it possible. 

25270. I understand that some of the Provinces spend 3 or 4 per cent, 
though Bengal spends 1 per cent. Do you think 5 per cent is too mucli 
to spend on agricultural? — I do not think it is too much. 

25271. I think 90 per cent of our population is engaged in agriculture? — 
Yes. 

25272. And you think that even 5 lakhs will not be too much to spend 
in expanding the agricultural resources of the Province? — Exactly. 

25273. Of course you have no suggestions as to how this extra money 
is to be raised, whether it should be by cutting down expenditure on other 
departmentj , or by raising increased revenue or by increase in taxation 
for this particular purpose? — cannot say; increase in taxation will 
probably be unpopular. 

25274. It will be unpopular in the Council Chamber, you think? — "We 
are already levying a cess on tea for instance, and we do not get any part 
of it for Assam. 

25275. You get nothing from the export duty on teaP — No. 

25276. But the export duty on lac? — 'We do not get it either. 

25277. That does not come to the Local Government? — ^No; that goes 
direct to the Government of India. 

25278. That also goes to the Government of India? — ^The duty on lac 
is a forest head of revenue and I think it goes to the Government of 
India. I am not sure. 

25279. Mr. Kamat : Lac duty is Imperial revenue? — ^Yes. 

25280- Sir Henry Lawrence : What is the amount of duty on tea paid 
by the Asss,m Government? — ^From 50 to 60 lakhs of rupees. 

25281. Mr. Hezlett : You are aware, I think, that a commercial company 
was established two or three years ago to carry on lac cultivation on a 
commercial scale and that it has failed? — ^Yes. 
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25282. Can you give us any definite reasons wliy this experiment has 
failed? — ^The principal reason is that the price of lac has gone down as 
the demand for the commodity has been reduced. There is less demand for 
lac now. Again the Assam lac is not fit for shellac. It used to be largely 
used in the manufacture of gramophone records as far as I know and now 
there is a decreased demand for gramophone records on account of the 
advent of the listening in apparatus. 

25283. I think you asked for a Forest Ofl&cer to help you? — ^Yes. 

25284. You do not get any help from the Forest Department? — No. 

25285. And your staff could not .take up the work and so nothing has 
been done? — That is the position. 

25286. Lac is chiefly grown in the Mikir Hills I understand? — ^Yes, and 
the lower portion of the Khasi Hills. 

25287 . They are all having a bad time this year on account of the slump 
in price? — Yes. 

25288. I see the Bev. Nichols-Boy estimates that 4 lakhs of maunds 
of potatoes were exported from the Khasi Hills this year ; I think the 
actual figures were, three lakhs went down by motor lorry, and he estimates 
that another lakh went down by cart. He makes a general complaint 
that owing to the high rates charged by the motor company the development 
of the industry in this district is being hampered. There is a definite 
season for potatoes here. What was the price of potatoes during the 
season? — ^During the season it was between Bs. 4 and Bs. 6 a maund. 

25289. But now the price has gone down to about Bs. 1-8-0 a maund? — 
Bs. 1-8-0 or Bs. 1-12-0 a maund. 

25290. That is because the potatoes have missed the market? — ^Yes, there 
is now less demand in Calcutta. 

25291. Other markets are supplying the demand? — ^Yes. 

25292. Our market here is in August, September and October? — ^Yes. 

25293. Then the Burma potatoes come in; unless the Shillong potatoes 
get down by the end of October they will not pay? — The Assam Valley 
, potatoes are also coming in now. 

25294. That is the local demand? — ^Yes. 

25295. That is one reason why the Bev. Niohols-Boy says the actual freight 
on potatoes down to Gauhati is now more than the price in Shillong? — 
Yes. 

25296. But that lefers only to the slack season? — ^Yes, but I should 
think the advent of mechanical transport has increased the production of 
potatoes in the Khasi Hills. 

25297. Yes, that is the general opinion, I think. As regards manure, 
I see you are using water-hyacinth ash in Sylhet for potatoes and jute? — 
Yes. 

25298. You know the water-hyacinth is spreading all over the Sylhet 
district; every little puddle, tank or stream is covered over with water- 
hyacinth ? — ^Yes. 

25299. Do you not think use might be made of this as a manure, either 
by digging it in or burning it and so obtaining the valuable potash which it 
contains; the cultivators have next to their own fields a very valuable 
manure? — ^It could be used; as a matter of fact, we have been demon- 
strating the use of the water-hyacinth as a manure to many cultivators, 
but it has not been taken up; I do not know why. 

25300. It seems to be possible, does it not? — It is a possibility, of 
course. 

25301. So that it could be used for manure instead of being a pest as it 
is at present. It fills up the waterways, though it does good by filling up 
the low country by collecting silt.P — ^It is not considered a very good manure. 

25302. That is a matter for investigation, but it seems that more use 
might be made of it. My friend Bai Bahadur Bamani Mohan Das 
complained about the floods in Sylhet and wanted more irrigation channels, 
sluice gates and that sort of thing. It is a fact that Sylhet is surrounded 
by the rainiest tracts of country in the world? — ^Yes, 
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26303. And it is a very low-lying tract with vei*y little outlet?— Verv 
little fall. 

25304. I think the town of Sylhet is 40 feet above sea level? — ^Yes. 

25305. So that the question of drainage is a very difficult one? — ^Very 
difficult. 

25306. The problem of prevention of floods in Sylhet and the Surma 
Valley generally is also a very difficult one for that reason. Are you of 
opinion that anything practical could be done ? — cannot suggest anything 
definite, unless an engineer is deputed to study the whole question: it is a 
very difficult question. 

25307. You have read the repoit of about 1916 of the Chief Engineer, 
Mr. Oeiitel?— Yes. ’ 

25308. With regard to animal husbandry, we have in Assam semi-wild 
animals, such as the rniihan which is I believe an ox? — ^Yes. 

25309. And the Assam buffalo? — ^Yes. 

25310. Do you not think more use could be made of. the miihan and the 
buffalo in developing new breeds of animals for this Province ? — ^Yes ; 
a separate buffalo farm is required in a convenient locality where crosses 
might be made between the wild buffaloes and local buffaloes. 

25311. Do you not think it would be desirable to take special measures 
to preserve the Assam buffalo? — ^It is very desirable. 

25312. He is a very fine animal fiom the bone point of view and the 
female is a good milker? — ^Yes. 

The Chairman : Do they remain in a wild state? 

25313. Mr. Hezlett : The wild bulls come in from the forest and cover 
the tame cows) that has kept up the standard of the breed to a great 
extent? — ^In doing so they are liable to contract rinderpest and die. 

25314. That is a matter which will have to be dealt with by the Veterinary 
Department, Could you produce a good imecimen of the Assam buffalo for 
the Members of the Commission to see? — ^Yes, at Jorhat. 

25315. The Chairman : What colour is the skin? — ^Usually black. 

25316. Mr. Hezlett : Of course, there is the other type of buffalo, the 
Bihar and Orissa type? — ^Yes. 

25317. He is an inferior beast altogether? — ^Yes, he is quite inferior to 
the half bred; the half bred is called the dhumassa; that also is a good 
animal. 

25318. You think we should develop the buffalo? — Yes. 

25319. As being more suitable to the climate of Assam possibly than the 
cow or the ox? — think we ought to have a buffalo farm. 

25320. Then with regard to the mithan? — The mithan was tried in 
Uliger Shillong farm I think some time ago; it is good for bone but not for 

25321. It is not a good milker? — ^No. 

25322. But for ordinary draught purposes it is a very fine animal? — ^Yes. 
It is suitable for the hills, not for the plains. 

25323. You do not think it would live in the plains? — ^No. 

25324. It might be possible to produce a cross between the mithan and 
the cow which would be a useful animal? — ^Yes. 

25325. With regard to fruit, in this Province, do you not think we have 
done rather too much towards growing apples and pears ^ and that sort of 
fruit and not done enough on the growing of stone fruit? — I agree with 
you there. 

25326. Do you not think plums, apricots and peaches do well in the 
Khasi Hills? — ^They do. 

25327. They are more or less indigenous? — We have first to work with 
the indigenous fruits like oranges. 

25328. Oranges are the chief fruit, I agree, but instead of apples and 
pears, I think we should go in for stone fruit such as plums, which do very 
well here? — Yes. 
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25329. And apricots and peaches which can be grown very well here?-— 
Yes. 

It would be better to devote our energies to stone fruit than to such 
fruits as apples and pears as the place is possibly not cold enough for 
them. 

25330. Have you any special theories about agricultural education?— 
J have already said that we must make some sort of a beginning, at least 
in the middle schools. 

25331. You think we should start in the middle schools and have some 
sort of vocational middle school? — Yes, 

25332. To teach agriculture, industry and the literary side as well? — ^Yes. 

Of course, there we are also held up by want of funds. 

26333. Sir Thomas Middleton : You told me some time back that the 
quantity of seed potatoes which you had to distribute was sufficient only for 
a very small fi action of the area grown in the Khasi Hills? — ^Yes. 

25334. Do you select the men to whom these seed potatoes go ? — We 
select the men from whom we get these seed potatoes. 

25335. My question was, do you select the men to whom you sell or 
supply seed potatoes? — ^No, we do not select; we sell seed potatoes to those 
who want them. 

25336. You supply those who will buy them? — ^Yes. 

25337. So that you cannot say whether your selected seed falls into the 
hands of careful growers? — ^No, that, of course, we cannot say. 

25338 Is the potato trade of the Khasi Hills mainly a seed trade or 
mainly for food? — ^Both for seed and for consumption. 

25339 Can you give us any indication of the relative’ importance of 
the two? — ^I think for consumption it is about three-quarters and for seed 
about one-quaiter; that is my impression. 

25340. You told us that the price at the beginning of the season was 
Its. 4 to Rs. 5 per maund? — ^Yes. 

25341. Was that for food or for seed? — ^For food. 

25342. Which fetches the highest price? — ^The bigger potatoes which are 
used for food fetch a higher price. 

25343. But does not the immune selected seed which you send out 
command a higher price? — ^They do not go to the market at all. The 
ordinary cultivators also sell seed potatoes to the Marwaris; the Marwaris 
take them down to the plains and sell them as seed potatoes. We give out 
seed potatoes to selected cultivators, get the whole crop of seed potatoes 
from them, and then distribute them. 

25344. I follow that, but you grow and distribute about 2,500 maunds? — 
Yes. 

25345. And you sell them to any purchaser of seed? — ^Yes. 

25346. Can you say whether these potatoes command any higher prices 
than the ordinary potatoes of the counti^ when they are grown by the 
cultivators? — No, there is no such distinction as to price, I think. 

25347. Mr, JSezleit : Is there a bigger yield? — Our seed potatoes 
germinate better and they probably get a better yield, that is why they pay 
us a little higher price than they pay to the ordinary traders. 

25348. Sir Thomas Middleton : 1 can understand the cultivator buying 
from you at a slightly higher price in order to get selected potatoes? — ^Yes, 

25349. I want to know whether the people to whom he sells recognise that 
his potatoes have been selected and are worth a higher price? — ^I think not. 

25350. Is the practice of jhuming very common on the Khaai Hills ? — 
In the Khasi Hills, the terraced cultivation has spread and jhuming is 
practised on only a small scale now. 

25351. It seemed to me common in the neighbourhood of Shillong? — ^It is 
cultivated in parts. 

25352. I was referring to the cutting of the forests? — ^They are cutting 
of course to clear the land. 

25353. Is it a common practice to cut and clear before growing 
potatoes? — ^Yes. 
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263Si. tW grow potatoes for liow many yeais? — For three or fout 
years. 

25355. Then what happens? — ^They leave the soil and allow it to 
recuperate. 

25356. As regards statistics, you tell us that you have accuiate figures 
for six temporarily settled districts? — ^Yes. 

25357. But you have no accurate figures for the Hill districts or for the 
two permanently settled districts of Goalpara and Sylhet. Are these two 
districts important rice-growing areas? — They are very important. 

25358. How do you manage to estimate the acreage under rice in these 
districts? — ^It is purely guess work. 

25359. I see in 1923 you reported to the Government of India that you 
had 4,596jl97 acres under lice in Assam. When you guessed the acreage in 
these two important districts, I do not see how you came to specify “ 197 ” ?- — 
We get accurate figures from the other districts although from these two 
districts we might have had only round figures. 

25360. Are there any considerable areas in any of these two districts 
which are not permanently settled? — ^They are all permanently settled. 

25361. So that you cannot proceed by taking samples of the districts? — 
It has not been tried. In those two districts, they have got chowhidari 
panchayats. 

25362. In this figure of 4,596,197 acres under rice, how much would you 
put in as a guess of the acreage in those two ar^as? — Sylhet, 1,787,000 acres; 
Goalpara, 420,000 acies. 

25363. That is, nearly 50 per cent of the area reported on is really based 
on a guess .P — ^Yes. 

25364. And you have no means of checking that guess at all? — There are 
no means of checking it. 

25365. How do you fix on the figure at 1 million rather than 500,000?*— 
That is reported by the Deputy Commissioner. 

25366. There is, I suppose, a survey and the total area is known? — ^Yes. 

25367. And the guess is that rice occupies a ceitain percentage of the 
total area; is that the method? — ^I think that is the method. 

25368. Then the same difficulty arises in the case of your livestock 
statistics? — ^No. Livestock is counted head by head. 

25369. In these two districts also? — ^Yes, 

25370. By what officer? — ^By the chowhidari panchayats. 

25371. Mr. Kezlett : You said that the whole of the districts of Goalpara 
and Sylhet is permanently settled. That is not quite correct? — ^No, the 
whole of the Jaintia Parganas has to be excluded. 

25372. And other parts of Goalpara. The whole district is not 
permanently settled ? — o . 

25273. In those temporarily settled areas of Sylhet and Goalpara do we 
get accurate figures? — ^Yes. 

25374. So’ that you have some check over the reports of chowhidars ? — 
By comparison with temporarily settled areas we can check them to some 
extent. 

25376. Sir Thomas Middleton : That is the point I wanted to get at. 
You have got sample areas? 

Mr. Sezlett : We have some areas for which we get accurate figures, but 
they are not typical. 

25376. Sir Thomas Middleton: Yet they help the District Officers in 
making a reasonable guess? — ^Yes, 

25377. Sir Henry Lawrence : Is there a cadastral survey? — ^Not in the 
permanently settled areas. 

Mr. Hezlett : In the temporarily settled areas we have settlements every 
twenty or thirty years. A resettlement is going on now. 

25378. Sir Thomas Middleton : Would it not be desirable that some 
warning should be given of the fact that these very important figures are 
largely estimates? — ^They are much more valuable than those for the 
Bengal districts. They are under the same difficulty in Bengal. 
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25379. Prof. Oangulee : Has the Development, Board at any time discuss^ 
the question of finding funds for .tho Agricultural Department f— The 
Development Board had only one sitting. 


25380. Since its formation? — ^Yes. 

25381. Tho matter has not been taken upp — ^Thoy have suggested many 
improvements, but they require money to be carried out. Tor instance, 
they have suggested demonstration farms in each sub-division. 

25382. They have suggested a programme, but have they not suggested 
any means to get the extra funds P — No. 

25383. What is the attitude of the local bodies towards agiicultural 
development, especially with refeience to cattle-breeding P — ^In^ some places 
the Municixialities and Local Boards maintain bulls, but not in all places. 

25384. They have an inccnio from cattle-pounds? — They have. 


25385. To what extent? — The whole of the pound income is made over to 
the Local Boards. 

25386. Do you think it is about one lakh ? — could not tell you the figure. 
The Municipalities have their own pounds. 


25387. They do not earmark that particular income for cattle 
improvement P — ^No. 

25388. There are no farms in this Province run by educated or middle- 
class men? — ^Yes, there are. , 


25389. Are there large numbers of them? — They have come into existence 
only recently. 

25390. What is the average area they have? — There is a faiin of about 
300 acres in Atharikhat in Darrang district. 

25391. Run by hhadmlog ? — ^The largest farm is of 300 acres; it has got 
three tractors besides other implements. They also run a poultry-farm. 

25392. Do they go in for commercial farming? — ^Yes, for jute, sugarcane 
and mustard. 


25393. The Chairman : Have you a great variety of weights and 
measures in use in the Province? — We have the same weights and measures 
throughout the whole of the Province. 


25394. Would you be in favour of any attempt to standardise weights 
and measures? — think the same weights and measures are in use in the 
whole of this Province. Probably there cannot be a standard for the 
whole of India. 

25395. Would you favour that? — would not. 

25396. You think there cannot be a standard? — ^There cannot be the same 
weights and measures for the whole of India. 


25397. Why do you form the view that there could not be the same 
weights and measures for the whole of India? — ^Practically the same weights 
and measures prevail all over Assam , there may be other weights and 
measures in India which may not be understood in Assam. 

Prof. Ga/tigulee : A coimnittee was appointed by the Government of India 
to consider tnis question. 

25398. The Chairman : Within the borders of this Province, have you a 
great variety of weights and measures? — ^No. 

25399. Do you find that tribes inhabiting neighbouring valleys under- 
stand and use the same weights and measures? — ^They generally use the 
weights and measures in use in the plains. 

25400. Are the local authorities in the Province empowered to allocate 
any revenue towards advancing the co-operative movement? — ^No. The local 
bodies do not allocate any part of their income. I think they are not 
allowed. 

25401. Have you anything which you wish to say as to the local authorities 
and the powers which they have in matters touching agriculture, and the 
extent to which they use those powers? — I may say that cattle-breeding is 
a subject in which they are allowed to spend part of their money But 
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with regard to other forms of agiicultuie, say farms, I do not thmk they 
can spend anything. 

25402. But you have no criticism or constructive suggestion to put foith 
in that direction; is that so? — 1 have made some suggestions with regard 
to agricultural education. 

25403 Nothing else? — Theie is nothing else which the local bodies can 
now do 

25404. The Dowan of the Gauripur Raj, Mr. Chakravarty, has put some- 
thing in his note of evidence, which 1 think you will like to hear and 
possibly ansvser. He is talking about demonstration and propaganda, and 
he talks of one incident which occuried two years ago after a severe flood 
in some parts of the Estate, ‘ * I asked the Agricultural Department for a 
large quantity of paddy seeds for loan to tenants to enable them to try 
a new ciop in places where the existing crops had been destroyed by floods. 
The seeds were supplied and paid for by this Estate and distributed amongst 
the ryots. In many areas the seeds did not germinate but the Agricultural 
Department did not refund the price which had to be borne by this Estate. 
The result is that the ryots lose confidence in seeds supplied by the Agri- 
cultural Department and it will now take years to restore the confidence 
thus lost. This IS of course due to the department having no seed stores ** ? 
— I think I know of that incident. Probably the failure was due to their 
trying to grow it too late. They did not try to grow’’ it in proper time. 
That was what was brought out in the enquii*y. 

25405. There was an enquiry? — ^Yes. 

25406. What sort of enquiry? — ^The Deputy Director enquired into it, 
and it was found that the seeds came too late for sowing. There was delay, 
of course, in securing the seed. 

25407. Who was responsible for the delay, your depaitinent or the pei-sons 
asking for the seed? — ^They asked for the seed late, and at the same time 
there was delay in our supplying the seed, because w’e had to get it from 
the Sylhet district in the Sui-ma Valley. 

25408* I take it you wish you had told them that it was too late in 
the year for that particular seed? — wish we had told them that they 
made up their mind too late to start. 

25409. S%7' JSenry Lawrence : Why could they not get the seed themselves? 
— ^That kmd of seed was not available in their district. It was a kind of 
paddy which was ^rown only in the Surma VaUey; they asked for it and 
we had to get it from the Sunna Valley. 

25410. Where would you say most of your problems lie, in the plains 
districts or in the hills? — ^In the plains, not in the hills. 

25411. You think this is the right place to have your centre? — This is 
the headquarters of the Government; I must be here. In financial and 
other matters I have constantly to refer to Government. I am under "the 
Minister, the Minister is here, and in every matter I have to take his 
orders. 

25412. No doubt you are required to be here as Director. Has there 
been any proposal to start any experimental faims in the plains? — ^We have 
already got experimental farms in the plains. 

25413. For particular crops °-*^Yes. 

25414. That, you think, meets -the needs of the iiositicn? — ^Yes, and 
our agricultural laboratory is also in the plains. 

25415, Take your Botanist; where is he working? — ^Iii the laboratory at 
Jorhat. 

25416. Would you suggest that any g,ddition to your scientific staff should 
go down to the plains and work there? — ^I have suggested all the additional 
staff. 

25417. Would you suggest that they should go down to the plains and 
work there, or would you have a larger staff in -the hills? — ^All of them are 
in the plains; there is no large staff here. 

26418. Bai Bahadur H. M. Das : Where is the headquarters of your 
Deputy Director? — ^It is at Jorhat. 

25419. WTiere did Mr, Chakravarty live? — ^He lived in Jorhat, his head- 
quarters. 
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25420. Does your Deputy Director’ spend most of his time kere? — ^He 
has to come here sometimes; there is a farm here, but he had his head- 
quarters in the plains. 

25421. Mr. Sezlett : You are aware that Government did try to establish 
a regular measure for paddy called the don? — ^Yes. 

25422. They did try to establish this measure all over the Province as 
the measure for paddy, but it was not a success, it did not take on? — 
Nowadays paddy is sold by weight. 

25423. Not by basket? — It used to be sold in small quantities, and even 
now it is sold in small quantities by basket measure, the don; but when 
traders like Marwaris purchase it, they do so by maunds and seers. 

25424. The Marwaris purchase it by maunds and seers and not by 
baskets? — Yes. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Srijut LAKSHESWAR BARTHAKUR, In-oharge 
Deputy Director of Agriculture, Assam. 

Bieplies to the Questionnaire. 

Question 1. — ^Research. — (a) So far as Assam is concerned, research has 
not made much progress. Moreover, what work had been done in the line 
was not commensurate with the expenditure incurred as a good deal of it 
was either of negative nature or not suited to the real needs of the culti- 
vator or to his mentality. It appears to me that a regular survey of the 
local and provincial problems on all agricultural matters should have been 
properly made and their relative value and importance estimated and the 
prospects of their solution carefully weighed and a plan of work settled. As 
this was not done, we have had several failures and several projects have 
had to be abandoned. 

The question of research into the scientific value of the indigenous 
theo]^ and traditional methods of agriculture has not been taken up se- 
riously^ in this Province. 

(b) Progress is not being made both for lack of resources and deficient 
organisation and for want of sufficient and suitable skilled workers. It 
appears to me that the experts also should have the local experience to be 
acquainted with the mentality and the real needs of the cultivator and have 
sympathy for him to know under what difficulties he is to live and work. 

(c) The following problems appear to deserve inquiry into ; — 

(i) Rice: — 

(1) Milling and table quality of the rice varieties selected for 

improvement. 

(2) Feeding value of their straw as cattle food. 

f3) Value of tillering against he^vy heads of ears of paddy. 

(4^ Study of the flora of the nee field in its relation to soil 
- fertility, acidity, etc., and the best means and methods to 
kill them. 

(5) Studies of the water requirement. 

(6) Studies as to how seeds from a colder climate and from a 

richer or heavier soil behave in warmer climate and on 
poorer soil or Hce 0kr8a. 

(ii) Oil-seeds, pulses, and fibre crops : —Practically nothing has been 
done with regard to these crops. 

(Hi) The best method of conservmg cattle manure. 

(iv) Studies to find out a suitable rotation for the typical paddv 

tracts. ^ 

(v) Improvement in the design and construction of the common 

implements so as to increase their efficiency. 

R. S. L. Bmua] 
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(i?i) Plant diseases: — 

(1) Potato blight. 

(2) The betel-nut palm disease. 

(3) The orange diseases. 

(vn) Practical campaign against insect pests — such as the use of the 
Andre Maire Traps. 

(yhi) Intensive studies and investigation into the^ diseases and pests 
of the potato crop in the Khasi Hills, which in spite of ex- 
tensive ravages of the potato blight annually exports 200,000 
to 400,000 maunds of potatoes of which a considerable ijortion 
is used for seed in Assam and the neighbouring districts of 
Bengal. 

{ix) Establishment of seed and demonstration farms in suitable 
localities, preferably one in each sub-division. 

(as) Establishment of a few model farms to take up the problems con- 
nected with economic farming for middle class men (including 
poultry, bee-keeping, pisciculture, sericulture, etc., as sub- 
sidiary industries). This would serve as an incentive for 
adopting improvements in agriculture by the ordinary culti- 
vators also. 

Qubstion 2 — ^AoBicuLTimAL Education. — (i) to (vii) I have no experience 
of any agricultural institution as we have done practically nothing for 
teaching agriculture academically. The only work done in this line is the 
training of apprentices for our demonstrators and educating the cultivator 
through practical demonstratiqns in his own fields. 

It appears to me that, as agriculture is the sole occupation of 85 to 90 
per cent of our people, agricultural education could not be neglected. This 
should be the greatest concern after literacy has been provided for by 
means of free primary education. But unfortunately, under the existing 
circumstances, a boy would be sent to a school only with the idea of securing 
employment for him, preferably in G-overnment service, and everybody 
even of the cultivatipg class, thinks that the people know all about agri. 
culture and they have nothing to learn. 

It is true that the successful cultivator does his work ttinely and most 
of it rightly. But if he had understood the scientific principles underlying 
all cultural operations and known * why * as well as * how ’ to do he would 
surely have done much better. But there are larger number of cultivators 
who are not as successful as the best ones and their ignorance is mainly 
responsible for the poor result they get. Moreover training with the culti- 
vators who are themselves ignorant would necessarily take a long time 
and yield the worst results. This could and should be remedied by esta- 
blishing agricultural schools in rural areas and ultimately agriculturalising 
the secondary education for the rural mass. 

For a beginning, I would suggest that a number of middle English 
schools should be converted into agricultural schools by modifying the cur- 
riculum in the upper three classes and introducing therein both theoretical 
and practical agriculture with a suitable farm^ attached to each. The 
school farms could perhaps be worked by the agricultural students and the 
produce would help them to meet a part of their expenses. 

Such schools, if at all established, could very well be combined with 
the seed and demonstration farms proposed by the Agricultural Depart- 
ment and they would be financed and managed by the Agricultural Depart- 
ment. 

(vHi) Nature study has its own value but in a country like Assam it 
is not necessary to lay too much importance to it. 

School farms are out of the question unless the school is an agri- 
cultural one. 

School plots are seldom looked upon as a field for object lesson. As 
the pupils live away from the school and as they have no personal interest 
in the work, it appears dull and uninteresting to them. 

Under the existing economic and agricultural conditions, I think home 
gardening of flowers and vegetables would be highly appreciated both by 
the pupils and their guardians. So this should be encouraged by all means, 
such as by supplying free seeds, free manure (where necessary) and use 
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of necessary implements as well as by offering prizes and holding shows 
in the school premises for the flowers and vegetables grown by the pupils. 
These shows may very well be combined with other school festivities such 
as 'sport and prize distribution ceremony. 

Question 3. — ^Demonsteation and Propaganda. — (a) Practical demons- 
trations in the midst of villagers combined with timely propaganda have 
been found to influence the practice of cultivators. 

(b) Placards on the fields where demonstrations had been successful 
and propaganda to bring their resulte home to the cultivators by holding 
meetings in the locality should increase the effectiveness of the field 
demonstrations . 

(c) The best way to induce the cultivators to adopt expert advice 
would be to present it in an attractive way which could be done only by 

(1) approaching them through the local influential people and middle class 
farmers, and (2) proper advertisement either through circulation of suitable 
literature or any other means. 

(d) Instances of success: — 

(1) Success of improved jute and paddy seeds in the Surma Valley 

and in many parts of Assam Valley. 

(2) Success of the improved sugarcane varieties in localities in Assam 

Valley where there is no danger by jackals. 

(3) Success of bonemeal on paddy in the Khasi and Jaintia Hills. 

(4) Introduction of Shillong potato in many localities where potato 

was not grown before. 

Instances of failure: — 

(1) Failure of the improved sugarcane from damages by jackals. 

(2) Failure of cowpea as green manure for sugarcane. 

(3) Failure of the improved paddies, selected in Karimganj farm 

in Upper Assam. 

(4) Failure of bonemeal manuring on paddy to become popular al- 

though it was not economically unsuccessful. 

Question 4. — ^Administration. — (a) S (b) Unlike the richer Provinces like 
Bombay and Madras, Assam could not afford to be self-contained in the 
matter of research and technical knowledge. There would, therefore, be 
decided ^ advantages if services of experts like Fhytopathologist, Soil 
Mycologist, Agricultural Engineer, etc., could be borrowed from the Central 
Department for definite- periods. But the subordinate stafiF should pre- 
ferably be provided by the Local Government. 

In cases where services of experts are thus lent they should be allow- 
ed to work under the Local Government in all matters except in that of 
co-ordination of the technical matters with that of the Central Department. 

(c) (i) The Veterinary Department’s services are inadequate and the 
Agricultural Depaii:ment’s are still more so. Staff should be increased and 
adequate funds provided. 

Moreover, measures should be taken to make these services more 
popular. 

(ii) Railway, steam and motor services, etc. 

The interests of the agricultural people do not appear to have 
received due consideration at the hands of the carrying companies. The 
following may be mentioned for special consideration. — 

(1) The interests of the Khasi potato growers. 

(2) The cattle traffic from Bihar into Assam: — 

Reduction in fares and expeditious transit and betterment of 
the wagons used (at present only O.I. wagons are being used) 
would be of much benefit to the trade. 

(3) The special (low) rates prescribed for certain goods and be- 

tween certain statioxm^ should be liberally extended so as to 
enable transport facilities for all agricultural products and 
in all places. 

(4) Breeding bulls should be carried at specially low rates of fares. 

(5) Facilities for the carriage of fruits, vegetables and perishable 

agricultural products should be increased. 

(6) All plants and grafts, etc., should be allowed lower rates than 

at present. 
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(Hi) Roads — 

In the matter ol roads also the interests of the cultivators do not 
appear to be properly looked after because they do not know 
how to raise any organised voice. 

Perhaps the nomination of the agricultural officers to local bodies 
may be of some use to this matter. 

(iv), (v) S (yi) The agricultural progress of this Province has not 
reached such a stage as to requisition the services of the Meteorological 
Department, Posts, Telegraphs and Wireless for direct agricultural purpose. 

Timely information as to great storms, etc., and forecasts of weather 
will no doubt be of considerable use if properly notified. 

Perhaps, supply of information as to the current market rates and 
their tendency in respect of important staples for sale, e.gr., jute, paddy, 
cotton, lac, potato, may be of some use in giving moral support to the 
lU'oducers in the disposal of their goods. 

Publicity to the above may be given by issuing weekly bulletins noti- 
fied in public places, such as railway stations, post offices, thanas^ school 
houses, kutchenes^ etc. 

Quhstion 5. — ^Finanob. — (a) (1) The activities of the co-operative societies 
should be extended. 

(2) Establishment of land moiiigage banks should be encouraged. 

(3) The scope of the Agriculturists* Loans Act and Land Improve- 
ment Act should be extended and adapted to the cultivators* needs. 

(6) Taccavi loans are unpopular for the following reasons. — 

(1) They are usually too inadequate to meet the cultivators* needs. 

(2) Very often they are granted only on the joint responsibility of 

several persons. 

(3) At the time of realisation there is much unavoidable hardshixi 

caused to the debtors. 

To make taccavi loans popular there should be provision foi adequately 
helping the needy but solvent and for discrimination in administering the 
loans. 

Question 6. — ^Agricultubal Indebtedness. — (a) (i) The cultivators have 
to contract indebtedness in order to clear off old debts, to defray expenses 
of social and religious obligations and ceremonies, to purchase land and 
liroperty and to meet expenditure necessary for maintenance. 

(zi) Local moneylenders who are either (1) local people or (2) Mar- 
wari mcbha'jans. 

(iii) Very often the debts aie conxracted at exorbitant rates 
of interest, far above the paying capacity of the borrower. Sometimes 
unfortunate and unforeseen mishaps, such as failure of crops, mortality of 
cattle or long illness lu the family of the cultivator, occur and sometimes 
on account of siiend-thrift habits of the cultivator repayment becomes diffi- 
cult. 

(6) Usuiious interest should be prevented .and attenmts to circumvent 
the same should be efficiently tackled. Facilities for redemption of mort- 
gages are likely to be of use. 

(c) It would perhaps he desirable to restrict sale so as to prevent 
land passing off to non-agriculturists or non-domiciles. Non-terminable 
mortgages also should be prohibited. 

Question 7. — ^Fragmentation of Holdings. — ^This is an AU-lndia prob- 
lem and a problem mainly for the Legislature, I believe. The evils from 
this cause are not yet so much feH in Assam but they have begun to appear 
in certain congested localities. It would be wise to consider it as an im- 
portant problem for the future. 

Question 8. — ^Irrigation. — ^Irrigation in the modem sense of the word 
is not of any general importance in Assam. But there is an indigiEttiOus 
system of irrigation which is widely practised in the wet paddy oultiyaUon 
in the hills and in some parts of Groalpara, Ramru^, XJarrang and Bib- 
sagar where with the help of temporary kutcha dams in upper regions and 
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drains and raised embankments, water is carried, 

distances, and paddy fields are irrigated. There are about 200,000 acies 
of land mainly under paddy in Assam, irrigated by this system. 

No technical advice not even supervision and very rarely financial help 
has been rendered to these cultivatois. Something should be done to nelp 
them. 


Question 9— Soils.— ( a) (i) Drainage is necessary near about village sites 
where all high-land crops aie usually grown. But for want ot measures 
on a sufficiently large scale many localities suffer both from bad sanitation 
and difficulties ' in high-land cultivation. 


(ii) Reclamation of alkali lands does not arise in Assam. 

(in) The evil effect of soil erosion due either to flood or rain watei 
is not lelt much in the plains. But it is very severe in the hills. Ter- 
racing and embankments are tried with good results. 

<h) Cases of soil improvement in low-lying tracts through silt dejmsit 
are occasionally met with. On the other hand, many a good paddy field 
has been spoiled by road drains passing through it. 


(c) There are considerable cultivable areas lying waste in A^sam. 
Government should encourage farming on a large scale by granting leases 
-to middle-class men on favourable terms and also by granting land im- 
provement loans on an extensive scale. 


Perhaps ranching of cattle will be of double benefit both by improv* 
ing cattle and by bringing land under use. 

As to the reclamation of areas gone out of cultivation, they should 
be either converted into suitable pastures for the benefit of cattle im]prove- 
ment or brought under cultivation by better cultivation and manuring. 


Question 10. — Fertilisers — (a) For paddy cultivation, which is the 
main staple crop of the Province, fertilisers are not likely to play any p^t 
for some time yet to come. This is mainly due to the fact that most of the 
paddy fields are self-fertilised by washing from village sites or by flood water 
and also to the fact that fresh areas are being brought under paddy culti- 
vation. 


But in growing sugarcane, fruits and vegetables concentrated manures 
like oil-cake are more or less -freely used and the use of artificial manures 
is likely to spi’ead gradually. For this purpose, there should be propaganda 
work and measures to remove the apathy of the cultivator as well as his 
chronic lack of cash. 

As to the application and use of natural manures, there appears to bo 
an immense field for educating the cultivators in the matter of conservation 
of cattle manure and its use. Assam stands apait in this matter from 
other Provinces as the use of cowdung for fuel is practically unknown to 
the indigenous people. The number ot cattle pei capita is also pretty high 
in Assam and the total production of cattle manure, is consequently large. 
But very little of this is used by direct application. I would^ estimate that 
only 10 to 15 per cent of the total cattle manure produced is utilised, the 
balance being either washed away oi wasted. If all the cattle manure, 
household refuse including ash, etc., and the vegetable refuse of the home- 
stead were collected under a compost shed in each household, there would 
be enough manure to push on agricultuial impiovement to a very large 
extent. Estimating at five heads of cattle and five persons per household of 
the cultivating class, the average production of this compost manure of a 
cultivator’s family would be at least 300 maunds per annum. Proper utili- 
sation of this quantity of natural manure should produce an increased crop 
producing a net profit yield of at least Rs 100. Thus the enormous cattle 
manure and compost manure wealth of the Piovince, 80 per cent of which 
is now unconsciously thrown away, would amount to a large sum. Thus it 
would appear that the field for work in educating the agricultural public 
in their conservation is very wide and any activity, if carried on m an 
adequately intensive scale, would yield important results. 

(c) Since 1915 till recently we paid a good deal of importance to de- 
monstrations with bonemeal, flour phosphate on paddy but although the 
results were not economically unprofitable they failed to be popular with 
the cultivators except in the Khasi and Jaintia Hills, where bonemeal has 
become quite popular owing to their inability to get any decent crop with- 
out bonomoal. 
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Tlie main causes oi' failure of pLospliatic nuiiiuies in attanuiig popu-* 
laiuty ui the plains aie the following: — 

(1) The apathy of the people, no doubt due to want oi keen struggle 
foi existence, to auj’thiiig that is shoit ol an extiaoidinary oi 
miiaculous nature. 

(a) Jjack of funds and inability to h nance as nell as want ol pui- 
chasing facilities. 

i^rj) Their costly nature at least lu the fiist cost. 

The usefulness of other artificial manures has not been sufficiently 
investigated. 

(/) These points eithei do not aiise or aie not of much 
importance for Assam. 

The foregoing lemaiks apply only loi oidinary cultivation. But in 
the case of special cultivation, like tea, aitihcial nianuies plaj^ an iiiiiiort- 
ant iiart and are iiroperly appicciated and used In tins l^rovince, there 
are some 900 tea gardens with 400,000 acies niidei tea and enormous 
quantities of artificial inaiiiues are consiiiuecl. 

Question 11. — Crops. — (a) (0 The pioblem oi jinpioving paddy, sugai- 
cane and iiotatoes has been alieady taken up by the Agiicultuie Depart- 
ment. Only the staff has got to bo increased and expei iineiits on 
other crops such as oil-seeds, fibies, pulses, amaii paddy, etc., have to 
be taken up. For this purpose at least thiee more exxieiiment stations are 
necessary. 

Production of improved varieties is an iniiiortaiit factor in the 
impiovement of agriculture as it is easy to appeal to the cultivatoi thiough 
improved seed because it does not cost much to try it. 

(if) Introduction of new crops also aie quickly apxneciated by the 
cultivator, if it is successful and pays tliem to adopt the same. 

(ill) As a rule, cultivators are accustomed to giow their own seeds 
of tlie staple crops. So they would lather get a small supply of the 
improved seeds free and piopagate them themselves than purchase theii 
requirements. This fact must be duly consideied in any seed distribution. 

(iu) Wild animals, e.g , pigs, monkeys, lats, squiirels, hares, deer, 
elephants and various birds cause lots of damage to all sorts of crops whei- 
ever they can. And Assam being a country full of jungles, a. considerable 
area is exjiosed to then deiiredations 

To affoid help to the cultivate! s in iirotectiiig their crops, ade- 
quate provision should be made for granting gun licenses more freely for 
this purpose. Wlierevor we agiicultui*al officers go, we receive appheations 
loi help ill securing gun licenses. If Government are unable to grant an 
adequately laige number of peimanent licenses, airangements may be made 
foi luring out Government arms for short terms with teinporaiy licenses. 

(b) The prospects of maize as a rainy season crop on high land and 
wheat and barley in the cold weather have not been properly investigated 
m this Province. 1 think this should be done. 

(c) The improved varieties of sugarcane, jute and paddy are nowa- 
days extensively grown. The Shillong potato has been introduced in many 
a locality in Assam wheie it was not mown before and has replaced many 
less paying local crops. The cultivation of European vegetables also has 
extended laigely through the activities of the Government seed depots. 

Question 12. — Cultivation. — (0 There is scarcely any room for improve- 
ment in the existing systems of tillage unless through improved implements 
and improved draught animals 

(ii) Rotation of crops in the true sense of the word is practically un- 
known in Assam. Fallowing is sometimes practised generally to give rest 
to the soil. Owing to the two strikingly different kinds or cultivation — 
namely, rainy season for the wet paddy on low lands and the dry cold 
season for the rahi crops on high and well aerated land — it is difficult to 
make a really valuable suggestion. However, the following may be suggested 
where practicable: — 

1. Jute and potato. 

2. Maize and niaiihalai or cowpea. 

3. Early jute and late aus, 

4. Aus and sail paddy. 

6. Sugarcane (plant and ratoon) and arliar. 

6. Sugarcane, plant and ratoon, cowpea and mustard (green 
manure). 
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Qubs1?iok 14. — ^1mplba£BNTS. — (a) Aitliougli all tlie implements ordinal ily 
used by the Indian ryot are simple and crudely made, there appears to 
be some room for improvement in their making. Proper investigation has 
got to be made into the matter before any suggestions could be made. 

Introducytion of new implements has got to be made very cautiously. 
Unless the same are tested as to their suitability to the real needs of tno 
cultivators, good results are not likely to be obtained. This must be dono 
in the Government farms and by the demonstration staff. 

(&) Before the cultivator can adopt improved implements, there niusL 
be improvement of draught animal and unproved financial facilities as 
almost invariably improved imiilements require highei costs and greutei 
draught power. But in case of very inexpensive and small iinpiovecl iiniilc- 
inents, mere demonstration and propaganda will do. 

(c) Manufacturers are seldom acquainted with real requirements of tho 
Indian cultivator. For this purpose their technical exx>erts must come to 
the field and study local conditions. It is extremely doubtful whoUiei 
manufacturers in Europe could cater tor the ordinary requirements of the 
mass cultivators as they require very simple and inexpensive implements 
because no skilled artisans are available to work and repair them m rural 
areas. Moreover, their resources aie vei*y limited. 

Question 15. — ^\^bteiiinaby. — (a) I think the research portion of tho 
VeterinaiT Service should be under the Central Government, but the 
ordinary treatment of sick animals as well as the campaign against epide- 
mics should be placed under the Director of Agriculture. 

(d) There should be permissive legislation empowering the execution 
to deal with contagious diseases where and when necessity occurs. 

Question 16 — Anikati Husbandby. — ^I have dealt with this subject in 
my Report on Cattle in Assam. 

There is a strong contrast between the powerful and heaviJy-built 
Assamese buffaloes and the stunted and miserable looking cattle in Assam. 
The former is superior not only as a draught animal but is also a heavy 
milker. 

The obvious conclusion would be that the soil and climate are naturally 
adapted rather to the buffalo than to the cow. This question has not 
received any attention till now and requires to be properly investigated. 

(a) (i) So far as Assam is concerned, one thing appears to me to bo 
by far the most important. It is the prevention of gradual degeneration 
through inattention to the breeding principle. 

In Assam, there is no breeding bull maintained in any systoni. 
Stall-feeding is unkno'^n. Cattle are let loose for the greater pari of fcbo 
year. Generally speaking, the bull calves of more robust make and growth 
are castrated early for the pui;pose of impressing them into services but 
the stunted, weedy and miserable looking young bull calves are left entire 
with the idea of having better looking bullocks when they are castrated 
later. Thus these weedy bull calves grow up and mate promiscuously in the 
common pastures and produce more and more degenerated progenies. In 
this way there is a considerable degeneration, generation by generation. 
Unless this is stopped, no appreciable pi'ogress can be achieved by any 
measure for cattle improvement 

For the above purpose, legislative measure as well as State help 
would be necessai*y as individual efforts would be of no avail even if there 
were genuine attempts at it. The following measures are likely to produce 
tho desired effect. At least they may be worth trying in a district or 
two: — 

(1) Legislative measure — ^prohibiting castration of n-nimalH by un- 

qualified and unheensed men. This will be justified at 
least to prevent cruelty to animals, 

(2) Provision for suitably trained village castrators who should 

be required to work undei licenses with rules and regula- 
tions and within limited areas. These castrators wiU bo 
allowed only to use the Burdizzio method or similar methods 
which will prevent cruelty to animals. The condition of 
licenses would be that the castrators could not castrate the 
best few of the young bull calves which will be left entire 
to sire the village cows but after they have served for a year 
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Cl two tlie fcjauio would be castrated by tli© Veterinary 
Assistant ©xtber Ireely or at the cost of local bodies. Of 
course, the services of the village castratoi would be paid 
for by the owneis of the castrated animal 

It would perhaps be better to so amend the Cattle Trespass Act 
as to explicitly piovide that the income derived from fees and fines of 
cattle pounds be earmarked for the improvement of cattle. 

(ii) Price of milk and othei dairy iiroducts have gone up so much 
of late and adulteration of milk and ghi has become so common that seri- 
ous attention has got to be paid both by the public and the State to the 
betterment of this industry. This question has become more acute in the 
towns wheie Municipalities should pay greater attention to the following: — 

(1) Keeping of breeding bulls of milking strain to provide for 

service after castration has been controlled by the means 
suggested above or any other measure. 

(2) Arrangement for growing green fodder, e.g., Guinea grass or 

affording facilities for the same on^ municipal lands heavily 
fertilised by dumping street sweepings or night-soil. 

{lit) 111 Assam, people keep many inoie cattle than they can propeily 
look after and cause great damage to croiis by letting cattle loose for the 
greater part of the year. This practice should be discouraged by active 
measures while encouragement should be given to the keeping of better 
classes of animal — 

(1) By providing facilities for procuring cows of improved breeds 

from outside by intending purchasers. 

(2) By pro;^aganda work on the benefits of keeping better class 

of animals and on the art of cow-keeping. 

(3) By holding local shows. 

(b) (i) & (it) In all the thickly-populated tracts there is overstocking 
of common pastures. Specially in the paddy-growing traebs the suffering 
of cattle knows no bounds during the months of July to November. In 
many a paddy tract the road sides form the only grazing area during these 
months and cattle suffer severely. 

{ill) If people preserved all the available straw and stubble for feed- 
ing their cattle, it would have helped them very much in feeding theii 
cattle. But in many places they sell the same on account of the temptation 
for ready cash or bnrn them for domestic purpose. But in many cases they 
do not realise the importance of straw and stubble and do not take the 
trouble to save them. 

Active propaganda is necessary so as to impress the village people 
with the necessity and importance of saving of stubble and straw. 

(iv) In the dry season, cattle suffer from absence of green growth 
on the high-land pastures. This could be particularly remedied by saving 
stubble and straw. I should think the system of feeding tree fodder as 
practised by the Nepalee Khutiwallas ” could be of great and extensive 
use. The tollowing trees are likely to he of us© in this lespect; and it 
would be better if regular feeding experiments are carried on to detemine 
their feeding value. — 

Tree fodder. 

(1) Simul — Bonihax nialaba^ ieixm. 

(2> Sissoo — JDalhergia sissoo. 

{3} Bipal — Ficus religiosa, 

(4) Mulberry plant — Morus species. 

(5) Shoanlu — Tetrantheriu monopetala, 

(6) Cassava — Manihoit utilissimet. 

(u) In a Province of very heavy rainfall like Assam, the question 
of mineral constituent in fodder and feeding stuff seems to be of utmost 
importance. In the rainy season, cattle suffer very often from looseness ot 
bowels and do not appear to keep as well as they do^ in the dry cold 
weather. All that w© know from practical experience is that when salt 
is given cattle keep much better and ©at with relish. 

In addition to common salt, other kinds of mineral inattei’s as well 
as phosphoric acid and sulphui compounds are likely to have great 
effect on cattle nutrition. This subject should afford a fruitful field for 
investigation. 
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T sliould also tiiink that tlio biological condition of soil as well as 
stagnation of water is likely to have considerable effect on the nutjition 
and health of cattle This subject also should receive due attention from 
our scientists. 

(c) The period of fodder shortage varies according to localities, in 
higher and drier tracts, it is during Februai-y and March, in low- ying 
tracts during July, August and September and again, in still deepei lying 
tracts, it is in the junctures of the diy and wet seasons, / c , in May oi 
June and in October. The fodder sliortage lasts for only one to two 
months at a stretch. 

(d) The cultivator must sooner or later take to cultivating fodder CT 9 ps 
and he should be taught this by suitable propaganda work. The following 
steps are likely to produce important results. — 

(1) To explore the tree fodder resources 

(2) To introduce silage making. 

Question 17. — Ageioultural Industries. — (a) If we divide the culti- 
vatoi*s into three classes according to the keenness ol their struggles for 
existence and on account of diversities of natural advantages, we would 
probably get the following figuies showing the days of labour on agricultuie 
proper : — 


— 

In Assam 
^ Valley. 

In Sarma 
Valley. 

In Hills. 

1. Cultivators of the well-to-do or flourishing 
Glass who depend entirely on agriculture 

210 ’ 

260 

800 

2. Cultivators as above but who have sub- 
sidiaiy industries to beJp them. 

180 

1 

iOO 

260 

S. Cultivators who Jive a preoArious life 
depending on agriculture alone. 

loO 

180 

200 

4. Cultivators who live a precarious life and 
also work as labourers in epnre time. 

120 

120 

180 


In the Assam Valley, almost every householder has got his homestead 
land on which he grows some fruits, economic plants such as betel-nut, 
betel-leaf, bamboo, etc., and vegetables. In many a locality, silk-rearmg 
forms an important subsidiaiw occupation. The few heads of cattle and 
goats, etc . 2 he keeps, also help him lu either making his life comfortable 
or in earning some money. He does not spend any money on fuel and he 
devotes his short leisuie liouis, when he is not engaged in religious or 
social duties, in economic work connected with house-keeping. 

In the Surma Valley also, the time of the cultivatoi is occupied in a 
similar manner except that there is no silk-rearing. In the hills, the life 
is much more hard as owing to the peculiar system of churning they have 
to get new lands cleared almost every year. 

(b) (c) Subsidiary industries may be of two kinds — one contributing 

to the comfort or improvement of the standard of living oi the cultivator 
and the other yielding him cash return. For the former no special tiain- 
ing need be provide J but the latter may require propei training and 
careful development would be necessaiy. To improve the cultivatoi ’s living, 
he must have some such subsidiaiy industries as are suited to his tastes 
and aptitude as w'ell as to the real necessities and possibilities obtaining 
undei his local conditions. 

In addition to the subsidiary industries already mentioned (bee-keeping, 
poultry-rearing, sericulture, pisciculture, lac culture, fruit growing), handi- 
crafts and industries like handloom-weaving, carpentry, blacksmithy, 
wicker-work, bamboo and cane work, etc., deserve to be considered. 

The following are the obstacles in the way of tkeir expansion or adoo- 
tion : — ^ IT 

(1) Want of facilities for learning them. 

(2) Difficulties in obtaining the necessarjr tools and implements oi 

seeds and^ materials ; sometimes their costly nature. 

(3) Lack of faeiKties for marketing the finished produce. 

(4) Lack of finance. 
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(d) Yes. Grovei iiuient Khould do more to establish and help these indus- 
tries where there are prospects for them. Starch making from potato 
trom the Khasi Hills, cultivation and manufacture of peppennint oil, either 
from oranges and other fruits, canning and packing ot fruits, utilisation of 
the paddy husks produced in i*ice mills foi fuel, etc., appear to deserve 
attention and consideration 

(e) Only industries connected directly with the preparation of raw 
materials to bring them to the marketable condition may flourish in rural 
areas, otheiwise, generally speaking, local conditions in ruriil areas in 
Assam would not be suitable to the development of industrial concerns. 

It would perhaps not be desirable to industrialise ruial areas which will 
greatly disturb the village life and bring in undesirable effects. 

(/) Yes, by all means, but we should see that no undesirable industries 
are encouraged. 

(p) & (h) Work of co-operative organisations and village authorities 
should be widely spread and intensively carried on so as to create a local 
body of workers for tackling these problems. 

Question 18. — Agricultural Labour. — (a) If there were a Bureau for 
supplying necessary information and working as a medium for conaectioii 
between the demand and supply of agricultural labour, some benefits might 
accrue to those who need them. 

There should he a regular organisation to help people who want to 
migrate from a congested locality to a tract where suitable lands are avail- 
able for settlement. 

(Z>) The shortage of agricultural labour in the greater part of Assam 
is due to plenty of cultivable waste land where people can easily migrate 

(c) Opening of communication facilities in tracts of cultivable waste 
lands would greatly expedite the occupation and development of such 
areas. 

S dBSTiON 19. — Forests. — («) This is a question, T think, Forest Officers 
d be m a position to reply properly. As an agricuHural officer, 1 would 
like to see more areas being thrown open for grazing. At least such Forests 
as have not been worked properly or are not likely to yield much may be 
converted into grazing lands. 

(6) Village grazing grounds and fuel reserves have been of considerable 
use to the cultivators. These are absolutely necessary under the existing 
practice of rural life Wherever possible, inci eased reserves .should be 
l>rovided. 

(c) Frequent dimming for cultivation on hill side.s leads to considerable 
soil erosion. To suppress this evil the system of cultivation of the hill 
people requires to be changed by discouraging jhummq and unnecessary 
firing of jungle. 

(d) Afforestation is a costly affair and the natural forests, though not 
very valuable, are yet m existence on a large scale. Consequently protec- 
tion of forest is of great importance in Assam. Moreover, the soil and 
climate of Assam are such that there is practically very little land without 
any vegetation. The only erosion , therefore, takes place on cultivated areas. 
So afforestation is not neces.sary in Assam for preventing soil erosion. 

if) Constantly grazed areas, whether forest or of grazing leserves, 
suffer serious deterioration through constant treading of cattle and 
impoverishment by removal of plant food. Matters may be improved by 
l>reventing overgrazing. 

Question 20. — ^Marketing — (a) The existing market facilities are far 
from satisfactory. Of the various kinds of agricultural produce that are of 
commercial importance, rice, pitr, paddy, oil-seeds, niaWfalai, fruits (specially 
oranges), potato, cotton, jute and lac require mention. Out of these rice, 
fjfier, paddy, matihalai are consumed within the Province, only some paddv 
being exported out of the Province. The trade in these article, as is th( 
case with all sorts of trade in Assam, is in the hands of the Marwari traders, 
who care only for their own profits. 

Potatoes form the most important item of export from the Khasi 
Hills. Its market in Shillong is entirely in the hand of Marwaris and is 
largely controlled by the demand in Calcutta and the transport facilities 
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and motor freights Besides, there are Khasi middlemen to bargain in the 
disposal by the actual growers. On the whole, the cultivators scarcely get 
the advantage of the actual market rates. 

The market for cotton, jute and lac also is mainly in the hands of 
the Marwaris and small local traders and there are considerable specu- 
lations in these markets. But the producers get little benefit from the 
market fluctuations. 

There appears to be very little that could be done to improve matters 
and until the mass producers advance in education and learn to stand on 
their own legs m the matter of organisation and co-opei atioii very little 
could be done. The principle of co-operative sale and purchase appears to 
be the only remedy, and active propaganda work for tbo cultivation of the 
co-operative spirit should be vigorously undertaken. 

(b) The existing system of marketing and distribution of agriculture 
produce^ are not satisfactory. There are too many middlemen who come in 
for their share of the profit at the expense of the iiroducer, t.e., the 
cultivator. 

The channels of marketing and distribution from producer to the 
consumer will he gathered from the chart given below. 
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To iJie small cultivator there are three ways open to soli his surplus 
produce : — 

(1) He can take them to the market (Jidt) and sell them either to 

the actual local consumer or to the petty trader who buys them 
for cash. 

(2) He can take them to the village shopkeepers who are usually 

local people in the Surma Valley and generally Marwaris in 
the Assam Valley, and dispose them off either for cash or in 
settlement of accounts with them. 

(8) He can wait till some local trader calls at his place and pur- 
chases the produce usually at a isrice very favourable to 
the trader. 

From the local traders or local shops the produce goes into the hands 
of mahajans in important trade centres or towns whence it is sent down 
to Calcutta for disposal. Usually the local shops have trading connections 
■wdth the mahobjcun in the towns or trading centres or very often the 
village shops are branches of the mahajans in the town. Moreover, the 
Marwaris have established a network- of trade connections by which even 
the petty shops in the remotest part of the country are connect^ with 
Calcutta 'firms through two or three intermediaries Thus the export and 
import business is well organised; however, the middlemen reap a large 
profit at the expense of the actual consumers and the cultivators. 

Functions of each intermediary and the margin of his profit: — 

Local shopkeeper and local trader — ^The local trader or travelling 
purchaser collects the agricultural produce and passes the same to his 
mahajan. Ordinarily he keeps a margin of one to two annas per rupee after 
paying off all expenses. But when he finds the cultivator in his clutches, by 
means of any advance or on account of the dire need for cash on the pait 
of the cultivator, he manages to keep a margin as high as four to five annaS 
per rupee. When the trader disposes of his goods through an aratdar or 
commission agent, he has to pay about one anna per rupee of gross sale- 
proceeds and actual expenses but no godown hire. In the case of the shop- 
keeper, the margin is moderate. Very often he acts on behalf of his 
mahajan. 

The subsequent transactions seldom leave a margin of more than 
one anna a rupee for each intermediary, the usual net margin* being six 
pies to one anna per rupee. 

Method of financing each transaction, — ^As to this, the Marwaii 
mahajans get their money from their Calcutta firms or their hankers at 
6 to 9 per cent per annum. They again charge 12 to 15 per cent to the 
smaller mahajan who takes a rate of interest varjring between 18 to SO per 
cent when he deals with the local traders. This is for trading purpose 
when the money is advanced for short terms only. When money is lent to 
actual cultivators the rate is anywhere between 24 to 60 per cent. But 
when advanced agamst crop, no interest is apparently charged but a mar- 
gin of 18 to 30 pel cent is secured in the shape of lower price or increased 
wei^t. 

Sometim^ the mahajan advances money to the local trader to make 
purchases on his behalf. In such cases either the goods are taken at a 
price previously agreed upon or only a commission is allowed. 

Except in the case of trade with the hill people in the out of the 
way places, there is no barter to any appreciable eicbent. 

(c) Steps for improving Quality^ purity, etc,, of agricultv/ral produce : — 

■Unfortunately nothing or very little can he done under the exist- 
ing conditions of local trade. First and foremost, the traders are not pre- 
jmred to take account of many grades and qualities of commodities and 
giey seldom encourage any producer by premium for articles of quality. 
Secradly, production is on so small a scale that, in collecting and practical 
handling of bulky products of low value, it is not an easy matter to res- 
pect the various grades. Thirdly, the people also do not appear to appreciate 
any small benefit that might accrue from putting their articles properly 
graded. Want of due consideration at the hands of the traders is perhaps 
pnmanly responsible for this attitude on the part of the producer: 

Thus all these caus^ work in a vicious circle and have produced 
cu?ttu-S*^odu%^^^^^ condition in the quality, purity and grade of agri- 
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l^his state of affairs can be remedied only by proper organisation 
among (a) the producers, (b) the traders, and (c) the consumers. 

To organise the producers is out of- the question for all practical 
purposes for the present. The traders, i.e., the local traders who collect 
the produce, could do a good deal if they wanted but as they trade on 
mostly with false weights and false representations, there is keen jealousy 
amongst the members of this class and they cannot combine. 

The only remedy that deserves to be considered lies in the hands 
of the consumers. Amongst them the small local consumers are not of 
much importance and they naturally do what they can to patronise quality 
and grade. 

To my mind the big consumers, sudi as mills and factories as 
well as the export traders and brokers, could and should organise and fix 
standard qualities and premiums for superior grades. But all these would 
be done outside this Province as the ultimate market is in Calcutta. So 
practically there is not much for us to do 5 perhaps we could carry on 
some propaganda work in bringing the value of grading and selection home 
to i^e cultivators. The lantern dides may be requisitioned to help us in 
this matter. 

St^s should be taken to place commercial intelligence at the dis- 
posal of the cultivators. 

A good deal of benefit might accrue to the producers if reliable 
market quotation of jute, lac, potato, oil-seed, cotton, paddy, etc., could 
be brou^t to the reach of the cultivators at least in important centres. 
This would at least give a moral support to the actual producers. The 
publication of regular bulletins of commercial intelligence likely to be of 
importance of the cultivator requires to be considered. 

Question 21. — ^Tabiees and Sea PsEiOHTS.—This Province is not directly 
mum concerned with the tariffs and sea frei^ts as our produce goes to 
the Calcutta market first. Generally speaking, higher tariff duties, and 
sea freights mean disadvantages for the cidtivator as he has got to pay 
more for his purchases and gets less for his produce. 

The question of abolishing duties for salt for feeding cattle after making 
it unfit for human consumption may be considered as such a measure is 
likely to have far-reaching effects on the problem of feeding cattle and 
their health. 

Question 22. — Oo-opesation. — ( a) The following steps would be useful 
in encouraging the growth of the co-operation movement: — 

( 1 ) By Government — 

(i) Lending money at cheap interest on a large scale either* from 
their surplus of savmgs or by borrowmg from outside. ^ 

(n) By providing adequate staff for supeiwision of organisation 
and inspection. 

(2) By non-official agencies — 

(i) By coming forward to take up the responsibility of organisa- 

tion and management as well by exerting their influence 
to mduce people to deposit their surplus cash with the co- 
operative bar^ and societies. 

(ii) By inculcating the real spirit of co-operation amongst the 

people. 

(b) (i) Credit societies . — ^To fuUy justify their existence, the co-opera- 
tive oredit societies should be in a position to take over the entire indebted- 
ness of the members who are not beyond redemption. At present the 
resources of co-operative credit societies are ordinarily far too inadequate 
for purpose. Another drawback is that very often people came to 
form a co-operative society without properly understanding the principles. 

(ii) & (ill) Purchase and sale societies have got great disadvantages 
in the fact that qualified meu with necessary busmess ability are rarely to 
be had and it is almost impossible for the amateur to compete with the 
professional traders who very often do not have scruples to adopt even 
unfair means. 

(iu) Generally speaking, the education and mentality of the people 
are not suited to undertake co-operative association for digging wells, con- 
struction of hundSj walls and fences or planting of . hedges. But the 
reserve funds of co-operative societies may be utilised for these pui*poses. 
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(v) As far as 1 can see^ I do not see tlie slightest chance of success- 
fully working co-operative societies for the purpose of aggregation ^ of frag- 
mented holdings and iieir redisiiibution in iilots of reasonable size. 

{vi) Societies for the co-operativo use of agricultural luachinory 
may be useful and successfully woiked, but before any such undertaking 
js launched the efficiency of such machiueiy will have to be proxiorJy tested 
and demonstrated. 

(i;'w) <Jb (viiL) Co-operative societies foi joint farming and cattle- 
breeding are not likely to succeed at this stage of the movement. 

(c) I do not think legislation will succeed in compelling unwilling 
people to co-operate. 

(d) Co-operative credit societies have been of great help to the nieiii- 
bers wkeie tney are working properly but in some places they aio in a 
moribund condition. 

Question 23. — Genebal Education. — (a) The present system of general 
education appears to moie or less alienate the educated people from agri- 
cultural iiursuits. This has already had considerable effect on the rural 
population. Eor the prosperity of the luial population, it is highly desii- 
able that agrioultui ai education should be combined with lural education 
by providing suitable courses in the middle school. The pupils in the 
elementary school would be too young for taking up any agricultural 
course while those in the higher classes in the high school will be too much 
removed from rural environment to find it agreeable. 

(b) (t) For this purpose practical as well as theoieticai couises should 

be introduced in the middle schools established m rural areas. 

(li) & (lit) Primary education is not yet compulsory in Assam, it 
will affect people haishly il it is made compulsory. 

As soon as a boy is big enough to be of use to his guaidian, his 
services are utilised in cultivation and household work and consequently 
be has to leave the school. 

Question 24. — ^Attbaoting Oapitad. — (a) Under the present system of 
agriculture, cultivation does not pay well ^f the landownei is not himself 
a tiller. Consequently there is practically no room for the middle-class 
men to take up cultivation and it pays them better to get their land culti- 
vated by share system. Moreover, the small size of the holdings makes it 
impossible to take up farming on sound economic lines. But in order to 
remove unemployment and discontent amongst the educated middle-class 
people as well as m the interests of more intensive production with the 
application of laboni -saving devices and improved methods and manuring, 
farmifig on a large scale should be encouraged by all means. The following 
measures may be considered in this connection: — 

(1) Leasing out waste lands on favourable terms. 

(2) Steps for aggregation of fragmented holdings. 

(3) Issuing land improvement loans on liberal scale. 

(4) Supplying costly machinery on hire-purchase system. 

(5) Canying on experiments on the relative value of commercial 

crops of different kinds and also on methods of cultivation. 

This could be better done through model farms. 

(b) When the landowner does not himself cultivate the land but 
leases it out there is not much incentive to improve his* land; again when 
a cultivator does not own the land he cultivates, he is not inteiested in 
its improvement So is the case when the land is heavily mortgaged. 

Question' 25. — ^^VBLFARE oe Rural Population. — (o) Truly speaking, those 
who hold office under the Government and hve m towns or visit the vil- 
lages only occasionally can scarcely know the actual economic and sanitary 
condition of the villages. There ^ould be some suitable local organisation 
to work as intermediary between the Government Department of Sanita- 
tion, Co-operative Societies, Agriculture and Industries and the people. 
I should think the village authoiities should be extended and so modified 
as to take up all this work actively and qualified officers should be 
appointed to advise them in their working. 

(b) It is highly desiiable to carry on intensive surveys of typical 
villages and obtain sufficient information on all important matters regard- 
ing rural well-being and prosperity so as to enable the authorities to find 
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out the iclative value of the various factors of improvement in the lural 
economy as well as to discriiiunately estimate the value aud impoitance 
or the various problems connected thciewith. 

The scope of the inquiiy should include the following: — 

(/.) Material aud pecuniary resources of the cultivator. 

{u) How to imiirove the above. 

(ui) Household expenditure and other charges which the cultivatoi 
-has to meet. 

(tu) Facilities for education, sanitation, etc 

(v) Incidence of the following on the geneial well-being and pios- 
perity of the luial population; — 

(1) Loss through sickness and bad health of the people. 

(2) Loss through cattle disease, insect pests, scarcity of rain- 
fall, heavy rains and floods, damages by wild animals, etc. 

(3) Loss through want of good maikot facilities, usurious 
interest and want of banking facilities. 

(4) Margin for increased income due to — 

(A) Better marketing facilities, cheap finance, etc. 

(B) Agricultural improvements consisting of — 

(i) Cattle improvement. 

(ii) Impiovement in implements and cultivation. 
(m) Impioved seed. 

(tv) Improved rotation and manuring. 

(v) Use of labour-saving devices. 

(vi) Better care of crops and supervision. 

(c) Recently an inquiry was made into the economic condition of a 
village ill the Sibsagar district for which purpose an officer with seveial 
years of experience as an Agricultural Inspector had been deputed to 
work under the diieotion of the then Deputy Director of Agriculture. 

The inquii'y was not exactly on the lines I suggest above, howovei, 
it was sufficiently wide to give a thorough insight into the economic condi- 
tion of the village. The broad conclusions from the inquiry so made would 
be as follows; — 

The main handicaps to economic progress are — 

(1) Illiteracy and mental ineitia prevailing amongst the cultivators 

which make it difficult for them to imbibe new ideas. 

(2) Want of facilities for proper education to achieve higher stand- 

ard of hving and high ideals of life before them. 

(3) Want of incentive to keen competition for sharpening the 

intelligence. 

(4) Fragmented and scattered holdings. 

(6) Lack of facilities for subsidiary occupations and industries. 

(6) Poor cattle and draught animals. 

(7) Indebtedness and usurious interest and lack of finance. 

(8) General alienation of ownership of land from the actual tillers 

of the soil into the hands of moneylenders and non-cultivating 
classes. 


8u2>plenientary Note on Irrigation, 

The paddy growers, who form the bulk of the cultivators in Assam, 
grow only paddy, in some places only one crop and in others two crops. 
Excess of water and water-logging in the rains and want of soil moisture 
in the winter work as the limiting oi controlling factor in introducing a 
rotation of crops and growing cold weather or spring crops When we 
shall be able to think of irrigation and drainage of the paddy fields wo 
shall also he able to improve the standard of cultivation of the paddy 
growers. 
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At present cultivation of rabi crops scarcely pays except on alluvial 
tracts near the river banks or on special tiacts, where soil is fertile and 
sowing can be done rather early without fear of destruction by late lains. 
On many occasions the crop would not pay the cost of fencing and 
harvesting. 

Thus drainage and irrigation of jiaddy lands with the object of increas- 
ing the yield of paddy by eliminating the factor of drought and introducing 
other crops on paddy lands, and also irrigation for rdbi crops, appear to 
be great problems for agricultural development in Assam. 

The following special problems may be taken up in this connection : — 

(1) Survey of marshy places for reclamation by drainage. 

(2) Survey for improvement in the Dong, i.e., local canals for irriga- 
tion in the northern part of Kamrup, Mangaldoi, and Goalpara, 

(3) Survey of the Bhogdoi Valley for a large perennial irrigation 
scheme. 

Irrigation for boro, i e , spring rice . — ^In the lower tracts of Sylhet 
district, the spring rice is the mam staple crop of which there are about 
191,300 acres. 3oro could not be grown without irrigation at least for a 
part of its growing period and the irrigation necessary is at present done 
by crude methods. Power irrigation would be of great help in various 
ways. The impiovement of imugation for spring rice is an important 
problem. 


Oral BTidence< 

25425. The Gliainnan : Srijut Laksheswar Barthakur, your appointment 
is that of Deputy Director of Agriculture? — ^Yes. 

25426. You have given the Commission an interesting note of the evi- 
dence which you wish to give. Have you anything which you desire to 
say in amplification of that note, or shall I proceed to ask you one or two 
questions? — You may ask me questions. 

25427. Would you give the Commission, very shortly, the story of your 
own training and past experience? — was trained in agriculture m Japan. 
I was there for tour years, from 1905 to 1909. After coming back to 
India I tried to stai-t a sugar factory, and started a small sugar plantation, 
but 1 could not get sumcient capital, and I had to give it up. Then i 
was taken mto the department as a Superintendent by Mr. McSwinev 
who had visited my farm and was pleased with the work I served in the 
Surma Valley for three years ; I was then transferred to the Assam Valley 
and after working there for some time I was allowed to act as Deputv 
Direc^r of Agriculture, when Mr, Birt went on leave. After working for 
som^ime again as Superintendent, I again got the chance of ofiiciating 
as Deputy Director. Then I was once provisionally appointed Deputv 
Director, and my appointment was recommended by the Government of 
Government of India to the Secretary of State, 
but the Secretary of State did not accept that recommendation and I had 
to revert. After that I was working as Superintendent, and recentlv 
when the permanent Deputy Director Mr. Chakravartv went on W 
teave an account .of bad health, I was put in charge The duSes T 

Deputy Director since September 10th last. During this period of ellven 
years of my service, I had the opportunity of working on some special 
also. The first was an enquiry wiiHi regard to the 
sugarcane grown in the Kamrup sugarcane fam. Again the ^ear 
before last, I was put on a special enquiry on the conditin-n rvf 
Assam, after the cx,inpletU of I euhm\tt?d a 
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25428. Turning to tho printed note of your evidonee. you emphasise th'e 
importance of a survey ol tho local and provincial problems, and you say 
that that should precede the settling of a definite policy? — ^Yes. 

25429. Is it your suggestion that no such survey was ever made before 
the present policy was recommended? — ^To my mind, it appears that no 
com;^ete survey was made. 

25430. It is not too late to remedy what you regard as an omission; 
how would you suggest going about these surveys? — ^By making a statement, 
I think I shall be able to indicate what I mean. When this scheme oir 
the Agricultural Department was started by Mr. McSwiney, it was proposed 
that there should be one Inspector for every subdivision in the Surma 
Valley, whereas only one Inspector for every district was proposed for 
Assam Valley. This was done in a haphazard fashion as has been found 
out later^ on. To my mind, we^ should first have considered very carefully 
the requirements of each subdivision and the problems of each locality, 
and then gone on to postulate our recommendations with regard to staff. 
Just at present, the expert staff in the Agricultural Department are think- 
ing a lot about doing good to the cultivator by their scientific methods. 
But when we go to the ordinary ryot with our, ideas, he is actually quite 
innocent of any knowledge of what scientific agriculture is, and he is 

not in a position to receive all the benefits of scientific agriculture. Take 

manure, for instance. Just at present, if we recommend artificial manure, 
the ordinary cultivator is not in a position to utilise it, and that is the 
reason why we have failed in making bonemeal popular with the culti- 
vators in the plains. In this way, in other spheres also we must first 

realise the nature of the problem and then go on to solve it. Take the 
problem of sugarcane, as another instance. Experiment on sugarcane 
was the first agricultural research started in the Assam Valley; to my mind 
sugarcane is not even the second, nor the third, nor the fourth subject 
which should have drawn the attention of the Agricultural Department 
here. We spent more than Rs. 6 lakhs in work on sugarcane on the 
Kamrup farm. We have also been working at Jorhat for the last twenty 
years for the improvement of sugarcane cultivation, spending R.s. 10,000 a 
year. Tn my opinion, sugarcane takes fifth or sixth place in importance in 
the agricultural produce of Assam. We gave out some superior sugarcane 
variqjbies hut the cultivators are unable to utilise them properly on account 
of the loss due to damage caused by jackals. 

25431 You do not feel that the cultivator is getting his money’s 
worth? — ^That is so. The money spent on sugarcane research has not been 
repaid in the shape of improvement in the ryot’s cultivation In this 
way, there are lots of problems which might he worked at but difficult to 
be solved, but to my mind all those problems should be arrayed and studied 
by some practical man, we should consult popular needs and popular 
requirements and the real needs of the cultivator, and then we ought to find 
out which problem we should tackle first. We had an Agricultural Chemist 
who worked for a long time; that post was suspended as soon as Mr. Meggitt 
retired, and Dr. Mitra. the Economic Botanist, was taken in. Now, there 
is talk of having a Mycologist and^ an Entomologist, and, it may be, 
other officers. But we have to decide before taking any step whether 
they will meet our real requirements. 

25432. How do you divide the responsibility between the Director and 
yourself in the matter of deciding which problems shall he attacked?— -After 
we have got a list of the problems, we should consult not only the Director 
but the^ public also. Generally speaking, the Deputy Director would take 
the initiative. 

25433. Under present conditions, who decides which problem shall 
receive attention, the Director or you yourself? — ^In fact, as we have got 
a regular settled programme, the question of deciding which problem to 
take up does not arise at all ; we ^ have got the programme and the 
machinery to work and we are working. 

25434 On the question of fragmentation of holdings, you say, **Tbis 
is an All-India problem and a problem mainly for the legislature.” Do 
vou mean that' you are waiting for the hint from somewhere else in India as 
to how to solve this problem? — ^No: what I mean is that it is a common 
problem all over and we need not think it so important just at present ets 
we have lots of waste lands for expansion. 
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25435. If there were legiRlation, would it not have to Ik‘ legislation by 
the Provincial Govoi'nment ? — ^Yes. 

26436. On the question of irrigatioiij do you feel that there is an 
opening for minor irrigation schemes in the Province? — ^YeSj 'T do. 

25487. How do you suggest that Government could assist the carrying 
out of minor irrigation schemes? — think what we require is to demon- 
strate the use of power irrigation. If we could introdueo iiower irriga- 
tion, iierhaps we could put more areas of higher level under horn xmddy, 
thereby making them free from damage by floods. 

25438. In answer to the question on Fertilisers you refer to the *‘enoi'- 
inous cattle manure and comiiost manure w^'ealtli of the Province, 80 ])er 
cent of which now is unconsciously thrown aivaj^”. AVliat do you mean 
by '‘compost manuie w'ealth” — ^What I mean is this that the cattle dung 
and household refuse should he stored under a shed, and properly utilised 
at the time when it is required for manuring our garden crops. 

25439 111 answer to Question 14, where you are talking about agri- 
cultural implements, _ you point out that impioved iinplemeuts will neces- 
sitate improved animals because of the extra traction power required. 
Have you any suggestions to make for the improvement of draught 
animals in the Province P — As T have already said, a special inquiry was 
made and a special report has been submitted in which I have discussed 
the whole problem of cattle impiovement in the Assam Province. It i^ 
hoped that by the various means suggested therein we will lie able to got 
a bettei class of draught animal. 

25440. Is it the case that veiy few of the draught animals used in the 
plains are bred in the plains P Where are they bred?— Along the Prahma- 
putra there are lots of grazing places and there aie a lai‘ge iminboi* of 
professional graziers. They keep cattle and pioduce draugjit' bullocks 
and draught buffaloes. Then, again, a large number of bullocks are 
imiiorted every year from Bihar. 

25441. What tracts of forest do the graziers frequent ?— Forests are not 
n-equented by glaziers. There are special professional graziers’ reserves. 
Besides, there are large areas of grass and reeds on the Brahmaputra banks 
where graziers usually keep their cattle. 

25442. Have you any suggestions other than those set down her5 for 
the improvement of the draught animals? Is it a question of an inipiovod 
beast or a question of improved fodder-supply P— Both. 

25443. Bo the cultivators rely more upon the cow-huffaloes for milk 
than upon the ordinary cows?— In the village, ordiuai-y cows plav an 
important part, but with professional graziers or gowakia, buffaloes are 
very popular. ’ 


25444 . Is there a tendency on the part of the cultivators to neglect 
the cow and not to, feed them sufficiently ?— Their common nractico is to 
leave the cattle to pick up what they can. ' 

25445. You cannot h^e good bulls if your cows are not properly 
nourished?— Quite so. The mam trouble lies with the general sj^stem 
as well as ^th the standard of cultivation. Paddy cultivation does not 
^ ^impro^d c^tl© because the cultivation is done at the 
. About 25 to 30 per cent improvement in the cattle 
will he qmi^ sufficient to meet the paddy cultivator’s requirements and 
for that I do not think high class cattle are necessary. 

25446. XTnder the heading Animal Husbandry, you say that the obvi 
ous epnclusion to which the fact that the cows iA Assam ai-rso had leads* 
tlmt flic cHmuijc is ill-Sidftptod for cows # 

buffaloes ?-It has got to be properFy inv^tiga^. 

26447. You are satisfied that that is the case?— I go 

buffaltSpiThere fs V’^s^iialXiLg^ fo1"®^he 

oow-buffalo'l^ anllixe^ows®''”® 

seas^s ^ ^eranrthfSoist'wris®niliuS7^ the rainy 

the cold weather also, geT^SourLo mon^s 

fodder becomes more or less scarce. The p^ple are iLur^Sg 
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do not take particular care of their cattle; they are not so industrious 
as to produce artificial fodder for their cattle; thus the cattle are not 
properly fed. 

25460. Do you think that buffaloes also com© off as badly as the cows? 
— ^Yes; but buffaloes have got some natural advantages. They can graze 
on marshy places, where plenty of good fodder for them is available in 
the dry cold season also. Again they can feed on coarser herbage. That 
makes all the difference. 

25451. No doubt they are better adapted by nature to deal with that 
particular environment but at the same time if the cow is provided with 
sufficient fodder in the season of shortage she would probably be able to 
withstand the climate, would she not? — ^Yest, quite so. 

25452. When you are considering the problem of the Veterinary 
Service in the Province, why do you suggest that that Service should 
be under the Director of Agriculture? — ^The welfare of the cattle and the 
progress of agriculture are veiy closely connected with each other; so 

I think it will be better if the practical side of the Veterinary Department 
IS in close touch with the Agricultural Department. What I mean to 

say is, that the higher reseaich work and the scientific portion may 
remain separated but the actual treatment of village cattle should be 
under the Agricultural Department. 

25453. What do you think of the herd of cattle at the Shillong farm? 
— ^The trouble is that we do not know the pedigree of the bulls and there 
is no pure breed from which we can breed them. 

25454. And yet the herd has been in existence since 1896? — ^Yes. The 
policy has been changed from time to time. Just in the beginning, 

I understand, they started with cattle from Bhutan, which are almost like 
English cattle in appearance. They found that they did not suit this 
Province as they were not good milkers ^ and the stock was mixed and 

no fixed type could he developed. Then it was thought that the Taylor 

breed from Patna would do better here and they were imported. Then 
we had also some of the Montgomery strain introduced. In this way 
we have been roaming about with the result that there has been no 
definite pedigree established. 

25455. On page 53 in your answer to Question 16, you say that in 
Assam people keep many more cattle than they can properly look after 
and you propose that this practice should be discouraged by active measures. 
What do you mean when you say, “this practice should be discouraged 
by active measures” ? — ^The cattle are let loose for the greater part of the 
year; that goes against the interests of improved cultivation. If w© could 
restrict them from that point of view and if we tried to make them keep 
their cattle under guarded condition, throughout the year, then I think the 
number of cattle would be restricted and both the quality and the. value of 
the cattle would be improved. 

26456. In answer to Question 17, sub-sections (b) and ^ (c), you say, 
“Subsidiary industries may be of two kinds, one contributing to the com- 
fort or improvement of the standard of living of the cultivator and 
the other yielding him cash return.” I do not see why you suggest that 
the first category, that is the on© contributing to the comfort of the cul- 
tivator, should require no special training? — ^What I mean to convey is 
this, that there are certain articles which can be manufactured without 
much skill for domestic use as for example, mats and common wicker 
work. But there are certain other articles of commercial importance 
which will require high technical skill, and for these articles we will 
require special training. But for the ordinary articles of domestic use 
no special training will be necessary; that is what I mean. 

25457. Is weaving on the loom popular in the Province? — ^It is quite 
popular in the Assam Valley; there it is an industry which is to be found 
in almost ©very household. 

25458. What is the thread used.P — So far as cotton weaving is concerned, 
they purchase the yarn. 

25459. Where is it obtained from? — ^The coarse texture is obtained from 
Indian mills and the finer is imported from abroad. 

25460. Is the produce of these looms used in the home or sold in the 
market? — Generally, it is used in the home, but there are some people 
who make it a point to earn their living by means of the loom and they 
produce finer things which are marketed. 
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25461. Do you find tlie looms used in tLe hills? — They do use a kind 
of loom in the hills but it is rather crude and they produce only rough 
cloth. 

25462. Is not that a direction in which an industry that contributes to 
the comfort of the home might be deserving of a certain amount of pro- 
paganda^ — ^Yes; and that is being done by the Industries Department. 

25463. On page 56 you say, “Only industries connected directly with the 
preparation of raw materials to bring them to the marketable condition may 
flourish in rural aieas; otherwise, generally speaking, local conditions in 
rural areas in Assam would not be suitable to the development of industrial 
concerns. It would perhaps not be desiiable to industrialise rural areas, 
which Will greatly disturb the village life and bring in undesirable effects.’^ 
What exactly are you thinking of ivhen yon say that? — For industries we 
require a special kind of labour. Our villages are scattered and are not 
thickly populated and I do not think we will get a real industrial popula- 
tion theie. For instance, we cannot encourage weaving and spinning as 
factory industries in the villages. But things like the ginning of cotton 
and the haling of jute might be encouraged in certain localities with 
advantage. 

25464. What are the undesirable effects that you are talking about? 
^Agricultural life is somewhat different from industrial life. In indus- 
tiial life generally, we have got to concentrate labour and we have got 
to house a larger number of people in a small area and in that way the 
sanitation IS affected. The mentality of the people may be changed. 
Along with mills and factories the habit of drinking country liq/uor and 
other had habits have come into existence to an extent which is not 
round among the agricultural population. 

25465. Ycm find the rural population ready to take up these spaie- 
tinie occupations with a view to increasing their moans a little? — They 
have got to; otlieiwise cultivation will not give them a good living. 

25466 Would you turn to the chart on page 67 which you prepared to 
show the channels of marketing. What produce do you refer to? — The 
produce, oil-seeds, for instance. It applies to oil-seeds 
mainly; that is the only important agricultural produce. 

26467. I just want to understand the chart. If you take the left half, 
the small cuUivator, he may either sell to a local hat, or to the local 
thft? local trader. Then if he sells to the local shop, I take it 

that is the last link between himself, i.e., the producer and the oon 

Shop deals onl^ with ""thTcoisumer diieet.?^ 

25468. From the shop? — ^Yes. 

as ^ case 

rig]^-Yes* °atnght and then sells to the local mahajan, is that 

on the part of the looa^ shopke%e™P-I “iiiot foUot 

notl^Y^?^® “ mainly concerned with its retail trade, is it 

the^lnpjl 

Tr^latZ rtIafSgS£fi'“ tM^aV^y “^^^rthrio^s! 


goes 


„ is round to imidar! *Does^”^e^^loca?^&hoD^ell^^^^ mahajan ^ and 

agent, the o/ratdctr ? — If it is not iIitaa+Iit ^ ^ the commission 

it selt through Te orofdar! ^ ^ connected with the local mahaj^, 

dar; is th^4ie*i^3 — Ym! mahajan direct through the arat- 
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25478. Now would you uiiiid telling me, with regard to your answer 
to Question 20 (h) on jjage 56, how you arrived at these estimates of the 
margins on which the vaiious intermediaries operate? — From my actual 
exjjerience. 

25479. Your own experience P — ^Yes. 

25480. You give us some interesting figures about grading. Xet us 
take two kinds of produce, first oranges. Where are oranges packed fot 
the Calcutta market? — ^We have got two localities, one, the southern 
poition of the Khasi Hills on the Sylhet border; there aie lots of orange 
gardens there ; the oranges are taken by manual lalboui to tlae plains ; trom 
there they are taken by small boats to Chhatak, and from there they are 
taken by big boats down to Calcutta. All along they are kept in loose 
condition; there is no packing right down to Calcutta Special platforms 
are made of bamboos in the boats and the oranges are placed about one 
foot m thickness and in tins condition they are taken to Calcutta, 
that is one system. Then, with -regard to oranges grown in the Sylhet 
plains, they take them down to the railway station; ah the railway 
station they are put in baskets and taken to Chittagong- from Chit- 
tagong part of the oranges go to Burma and the rest are locally consumed. 

25481. Consumed in Calcutta? — Of the quantity which goes down to 
Chittagong, part" go to Burma and the rest are consumed there locally. 
Here in the Assam Valley we have oranges, some near Ganliati and some 
in the Mangaldoi sub-division ; they also are taken down to the railway 
stations, very often in carts in loose condition 3 at the railway station 
they are^put in bamboo baskets and then sent to Calcutta. 

25482. Are they of mixed ctuality or of even quality, speaking broadly? 

- — ^They are of mixed quality. They are generally of two or thiee grades 
according to the size; but still they are on the whole of a mixed quality. 

25483, Do you happen to know whether there is an export trade in 
oranges? — Out of India? 

25484. Yes ? — do not think so, except to Rangoon ; because Calcutta 
is a big market and the fruits which are produced in this place can be 
consumed in the Calcutta market. 

25485. Pro/. Gangulee. And they aie graded up there wlieu they reach 
Calcutta P — ^They may do a bit of grading there ; but in these localities 
we have two or three grades only, not more than that. 

25486. Do you think the price of oianges in Calcutta beais the cost 
of grading and iiackmgP — do not think proper packing will piay just 
at present 

25487. "Where are potatoes packed if they aie packed at all? — ^Heie in 
Shillong they are put in bags and taken to Gauhati and transpoited. 

25488 And not packed again? — ^They are packed in bags. 

25489. They are not re-packed? — ^No. 

25490. How do they grade? — ^They do not grade; but the cultivators 
themselves have three grades generally, one big size foi -the Calcutta 
market, one medium size which is used for the ordinary market and the 
other small size. 

25491. Is that grading effected by hand-picking? — ^Yes, hand-picking. 

25492. The Chairman: Ifurther, in an&vrer to Question 22 on page 60, jou 
are very despondent, I notice, about the success of any attempt -to consolidate 
fragmented holdings on a co-operative basis. Are you aware of the suc- 
cessful efforts that have been made in other* parts of India in that 
direction? — ^No; I have not read much literature on. this subject, but 
I know the mentality of the people here; their educational attainmenta 
and their local conditions make me despondent. 

25493. Then you say that you think it would bo a good thing to 
inculcate the real spirit of co-operation among.st the people. Is any 
attempt being made to inculcate the real co-operative spirit? — Our Co- 
operative Inspectors and Agricultural Inspectors are doing something in 
that direction, but they are over-burdened with their ordinary routine 
work; so they have very little time to spend on real propaganda work. 

25494. I see in the next paragraph you say that co-opeiative credit 
societies should be in a position to take over the entire indebtedness of 
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their members, or of such of them whose affairs are not beyond redemp- 
tioxi. Do you suggest that credit societies as at present constituted and 
hnanced should undertake that class of work?— No j there is not enough 
capital for that purpose. 

25495. In answer to Question 25 (b) on page 61, you give us a list of 
headings which might, m your view, form the basis of a detailed survey of 
a village. Would you be inclined to include an accurate statement or the 
size of a holding with the details of fiagmentation? Would that be 
helpful.? — ^Yes. 

25496. And al&o statistics of debt? — Quite so. 

25497. Do you find the incidence of debt very heavy on the cultivators 
in the plains? — do not think the incidence of the debt is heavy, but 
the interest is so high that it stands in the way of further progiess. 

25498. Have you ever known of a case of a cultivator who was seiiously 
in debt being able to clear it off by his own efforts? — Generally, what they 
do is, they sell off part of their iiroperty and begin again. 

25499. You have knowm of no case of a cultivator having any margin 
of income, over and above what is required tor his family and himselt 
to hve upon, which might be available tor wiping out his debt; have you 
or have you not? — ^There are very tew instances of their keeping their 
property intact and at the same time extiicatmg themselves trom debt 
by means of agricultural income. They generally pait with part of their 
property and then stait again. There are lots of land in Assam and theie 
are lots of new openings in trade and commerce. If a man is resourceful 
he can begin a new lile and get on well. 

25500. Sir Thomas Middleton: You have been to Japan, I think? — 
Y'es. 

25501. Did you study there in an institution? — ^Yes. 

25502. For how many years? — ^I was in the college for three years. 

25503. Afterwards? — ^Afterwards I was working in a sugar factory. 

25504. You were studying in a college of agriculture? — ^Yes. 

25505. Can you answer this question? Your best rice crop in Assam is 
Spring rice, and you get about 1,000 lbs. an acre. In Japan the aveiage 
produce is about 2,800 lbs. How do they manage to do it? It is nearly 
three times as big an yield as you have got under your best conditions? — 
In Japan, the holdings are very small and they do very intensive cultiva- 
tion; so the conditions are different. 

25506 Your holdings are also veiy small? — They are much smaller 
there and the Japanese cultivator’s life is an economical life. He has no 
land lying waste; in his fields there is no room for weeds to grow; he 
takes crop after crop, for him the soil is his only lavatoiy; he supplies as 
much irrigation as is necessary and he gets the maximum possible crop; 
he also puts in good and suf&cient manures. 

25507. Then do you attribute the large crop mainly to the manure? — 
Manuie and regular water-supply. 

25508. We understand that in Assam you have got as much water as 
30 u want? — ^Not necessarily, even in Assam there is a lot of land which 
cannot be placed under good cultivation for want of water. The ram 
falls and the water goes away; it is not properly conserved. There may 
be water 9 inches or 1 foot below the surface or in a dram close by the naddv 
field, but it will be of no avail. ^ 

25509. Did you form the impression that they have more productive 
varieties of nee in Japan?— I do not think so; it is due to the manure 
^a.nd the condition of the soil. 


25510. Careful cultivation?— Yes; careful cultivation. 

25511. You have given us a list of problems on pages 46 and 47 of your 
replies. You ^ggest investigating the value of tillering as against heavy 
ears of rice. Was that a suggestion that you have got from Japan?— No- 
tkat IS my own experience, my personal observation. In each head of paddy 
we find 250 to 500 grains, and then again from one seed we can expect to 

r So it comes 

to about 800 to 2,000 times. When it is so prolific we need not bother about 
tillering. In my experience, I have seen that if we have a large number of 
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tiilers they rob the mother plants of a good deal of nutrition and weaten 
them; at the same time in the cooler part of Assam when the cold weather 
sets in there is shortage of water and warmth and the tillers do not develop 
properly. 

25512. So your conclusion is that you should work for big heads rather 
than tillers? — ^That is my confirmed conviction. 

25513. That same conclusion has recently been come to by one of our 
British experts in the case of wheat? — ^It might be. 

25514. Your next point is the study of the flora of the rice field. Bo 
you mean weed flora? — ^Yes. 

25515. What weeds were you thinking of?— I am not quite sure; but 
I have observed difierent kinds of weeds on difierent kinds of soil and I 
think an indication of the weed flora will be veiy helpful to the cultivator 
or the practical agricultuiist in prescribing the manure and devising methods 
to kill them. 

25516. Is that also your own idea or is it a suggestion which you have 
got from Japan? — That is my own idea. 

25517, Water-hyacinth has been mentioned as one of youi pests in 
Assam? — ^Yes, especially in the Suima Valley. 

25518. Why is the manure made fiom hyacinth not appreciated by the 
cultivator? — ^It is not that they do not appreciate it, but it involves so 
much tiouble. 

25519. The manure is good but troublesome to preiiare? — ^If they took 
the same trouble in other ways they could get better manures. 

25520. More cheaply than from water-hyacinth? — am not quite sure 
about that, but they could produce better manures in other ways. 

25521. But if you were endeavouring to get rid of the water-hyacinth, 
would it not be necessary to find some use for it? — To my mind water- 
hyacinth is a blessing in a way. 

25522. I think Bengal will supiily you with as much as you want? — 
We ourselves have got the w^eed in some places, it is dangerous in the 
Surma Valley, but it will be a blessing in the Assam Valley where we have 
numerous small stagnant ponds; if this plant is put into these it will 
take up all the plant food from the water and thus puiify it. We have 
got other water weeds which infect our ponds and tiouble us veiy much. 
But if we put in water-hyacinth it will drive away all these. 

25523. If you can make some use of the water-^hyacinth then you get 
some benefit, not otherwise? — Of course; manure is the only use for it. 

25524. Are you in charge of the potato work in the Province? — ^Yes. 

25525. Is it important to secure early planting? — ^In the plains it is; 
but we cannot do ib on account of the rains; there is the fear of late rams. 

25526. What is the best time for planting, take first in the hills? — 
In the hills they are planted for the summer crop in the month of March; 
I am not closely connected with hill agriculture. 

25527. For the plains what is the best time? — ^As soon as possible after 
the rams are over. 

25528. That will be about what month? — October in the Assam Valley 
and November in the Surma Valley. 

25529. Then you have had difficulties of the seed going rotten? — Quite 
so. 

25530. What is the cause of the difficulty? Bad storage? — ^I think it 
is due to potato blight. 

25531. Do you not think that in storing youi seed potatoes in trays, you 
should not put so many in a single tray as you have done in Shillong 
farm? — ^It is true; but people want a very cheap material for planting; 
they are not prepared to pay a higher price. 

25532. You cannot expect good results from potatoes stoied in the way 
in which you store them hereP^What you saw in the Upper Shillong 
farm is in much better condition than what we find in the case of the 
ordinary potato growers or dealers; they keep them two or three feet 
deep. 
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25533. The potato disease is a great trouble here? — ^Yes. 

25534. Do you spray regularly on your experimental farms? — ^Yes, w<i 
do generally and also in the districts by way of demonstrations. 

25535. How many times do you spray?— Usually two and sometimes 
three times. 

25536. Do you find that quite eflTective ?— It is effective. 

25537 . Is your practioe followed to any extent by the cultivators ? — 
Some of them follow it; but I do not think that many of them care to do 

25538. What is the reason? Is it on account of the expense? — Fiistly, 
their mentality is not yet prepared for any sort of improvement like 
that. 

25539. Although thoir potatoes were in danger of being entirely des- 
troyed, they would not spray to protect them? — The real leason is this . 
they prefer to depend upon chance. Sometimes when the disease is not 
severe they get a good crop; they would rather wait and see than take 
preventive measures. So if there is a severe attack b£ the disease, they 
suffer very badly. 

25540. What do you call a good crop? How much? — ^Here in the hills 
50 to 60 maunds per acre and in the plains SO to 90 maunds will be 
considered a good crop. 

25541. And the same if attacked by the disease would yield how much? — 
It would come down to at least half. 

25542. You have written a special report on cattle. Has that leijoit 
been i^rinted? — ^Yes; it has been printed and published. 

25543. Can you tell me whether any of these Bhutia cattle survive 
— There aie very few Bhutia cattle in the plains and they are susceptible 
to rinderpest; of course there are no pure Bhutia cattle; but some indi- 
cations of them are left in some of the cows in the Upper Shillong farm. 

25544. You refer to experimental work in connection with green manures 
and you note that cowpea as a green manure was a failure? — ^Yes. 

25545, In what respect has it failed? — ^It has failed as a green manure 
for sugarcane, as sugarcane cultivation is carried^ on by the ordinary culti- 
vator on a small sesde on small patches; and it is uneconomic to fence the 
cowpea crop which is very much relished by cattle. 

25546. So it was not the fault of the cowpea; the cowpea was destroyed 
before it was used as green manure ?— Yes ; another point is that it has 
to be hoed in at a time when the cultivators cannot spare labour to deal 
with it because that is the important paddy transplanting time. 

25547. You had success with bonemeal in the Khasi Hills but not in the 
plains? — ^Yes In the plains although the results were not unsatisfactory, 
people did not take it up, 

25548. How do you measure the success? Can you tell us what the 

increased crop in the hills was by the use of bonemeal ? — ^I think one 

inaund of bonemeal produces to 2-J maunds of increased paddy in tho 
first year. 

25549. That is in the first year; is it the same in the second year? — 

In the second year, it is a little less; altogether an average of perhaps 

two maunds in two years. 

26650. Is bonemeal largely used by the cultivatois? — ^In the Khasi Hills 
it is. 

25551. On the question of fertilisers, you say that only 10 to 15 per 
cent of the cattle manure is utilised. Do you mean 10 to 15 per cent of the 
total bulk produced? Does your estimate include fertilising matter carried 
away by the rains?— The wastage includes the washing away by rams. 
Little of this is used by direct application. 

25552. Do they not apply all the manure they have?— In paddy tracts 
the village washings do go to the paddy fields and indirectly those fields 
are manured. But my manuring matter may go not to my field but to 
some other field. 
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26653. We will get your views on cattle and cattle improvement from 
your report, and I shall not question you on that. You note that the 
price of milk and dairy produce has risen very much recently. Over what 
peiiod of years is that? Since the War,? — It was after the War. I think 
the increase is mainly due to the expansion of cultivation. 

25554. Over what period has milk been increasing in price rapidly? — 
Within the last six years it has increased very much in Assam, 

25555. And you attribute it to the increase in cultivation and the reduc- 
tion in fodder; is that your explanation? — ^There is an increasing local 
demand. Moreover, the area available for grazing for the professional 
grazieis has deteriorated in quality. The professional graziers came from 
Nepal not very many decades ago. They had a prosperous time up to 
1919 or 1920, but by that time most of the suitable areas thrown open 
to them were eaten up. 

25556. That means they kept far too many cattle for the land? — ^Yes; 
I have made that point clear in my report. 

25557. Dr. Ryder : From the table that you have given of the number 
of days that the cultivator works in different tracts of the Assam Province, 
I find that the more prosperous the cultivator, the greater the number of 
days he works. Why is that? Is it not just the other way.? — ^Those who 
work hard aie better off. 

25558. You say on page 54, “If we divide the cultivators into three classes 
according to the keenness of their struggle for existence and on account of 
diversities of natural advantages, we would probably get the following 
figures showing the days of labour on agriculture proper.’* And the 
figures you give are, “ Cultivators of the well-to-do or nourishing class 
who depend entirely on agriculture, 300 days in the Hills. . . . Cultiva^ 

tors who live a precarious life and also work as labourers in spare 
time, 180 days in the hills ” What is your explanation? — ^Those people 
who have got no subsidiary industiies have to work hqrder in the fields 
than those who have subsidiai-y industries. Those who have subsidiary 
industries have a secondary income, and that helps to keep them in good 
condition. 

25559 Then those people who do not have enough land or have no land? 
— ^In Assam the question of people having no land does not arise. People 
have only to go to the trouble of taking up cultivation, because only one- 
third of the area available for cultivation has been put under cultivation, 
the remaining two-thirds is still left uncultivated. 

25560. The point I want to be clear in my mind is: if a man is not 
well-to-do and wants to improve his position, he can take up land and he 
will have to work a larger number of days; is that not so? — ^Yes. 

25561. I think the table is upside-down in other parts of India; the 
more prosperous the cultivator the smaller the number of days he works. 
Here the more piosperous the cultivator the larger the number of days he 
works? — ^People who are purely agriculturists have to work a larger 
number of days (it may not be a larger number of hours) than those who have 
subsidiary occupations. In giving the number of days worked by people 
having subsidiary occupations, I have not taken into calculation the number 
of hours they spend on home industries, 

25562. You have not included the hours they devote to cottage indus- 
tries? — ^No. The heading is, “the days of labour on agriculture proper.” 

25563. What are the main currents of immigration to Assam? — ^From 
Mymensingh and some from Serajganj. 

25564. That is more or less permanent colonisation? — Yes. 

26565. What other currents? — ^Labourers are imported by the tea 
gardens. After working for a time in the tea gardens, they settle near 
about the gardens. 

25566. That is also permanent? — Yes. 

26567. There is very little temporary immigration? — Yes; there is very 
little temporary immigration except of cold weather coolies, Nuhnias, 
who come from Bihar for three months and go back, 

25668. That is for Public Works Department work? — Mainly for work 
under the Public Works Department and the Local Boards. 
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25569. Mr. Sezleti : Do you not think that one of the main causes of 
the poverty of the Indian cultivator is the fact that he does not work 
for all the 365 days in the year as the ordinary f aimer in most of the 
European countries? You give the number of days he works. Appa- 
rently no man works more than two-thirds of the year? — ^Where will they 
work and on what? The agricultural labourer cannot go away from his 
home. At least it does not suit him. 

25570. He can grow garden crops in the winter? — Cold^ weather cul- 
tivation is very precarious. In spite of the 115 inches of rainfall, there is 
not enough moisture in the soil to grow any good crop in the cold weather 
which will pay his wages. 

26571. You say it would not pay him to cultivate cold weather crops? 
— Yes. The standard of cultivation is so low. 

26572, He only grows one crop in the year, taking it all round? — ^Yes. 

25573. And his time is not fully occupied P — ^No. 

25574. For instance, you take the people from Sylhet who grow the 
Spring rice, horo rice; they start cultivation about^ October as the water 
goes down; they prepare the ground and plant their rice, and they reap 
the rice in March or April. Then, from April to the end of September 
they do nothing at all? — ^They have to cut grass for their cattle; that 
is their main occupation in the slack season. 

26575. Otherwise there is little occupation for them. They do a little 
fishing? — ^Yes. 

25576. Sir Thomas Middleton. : Do they cut grass for their cattle .P — ^In the 
Surma Valley they do. 

25377. They cannot work very hard, judging from the condition of 
the cattle as you describe themP — ^They have to keep their cattle indoors 
for months together; there is no place for them to move about. They 
have got to go sometimes five to ten miles to get grass and that takes a 
lot of time. 

26678. Mr. Mezleti : After the Spring rice is reaped, the whole area 
goes under water; only the village-sites are above water? — ^Yes. 

25579. So, they have got to support the cattle somehow : they even 
dive down to bring the grass up? — ^I have described that in a bulletin 
Fodder Supply of the Surma Valley. 

25580. Then, as regards this new farm you are proposing to start at 
Khanapara, can you tell me why Government have decided to breed 
draught bullocks in preference to dual purpose animals? — ^That is under 
the advice of Mr. Henderson. My idea was different; I would have gone 
in for a larger farm on a wider scale and taken up the improvement oi 
the local stock of cattle by selection also. 

25581. Was one of the reasons due to the fact that the ordinary man 
wants bullocks to pull a cart? For instance, he has got to import bullocks 
from Bihar and Orissa or some other Province. We do not produce bul- 
locks in this Province for cart purposes? — ^We do not produce the larger 
type of Bihari bullocks suitable for carts. Production of cart bullocks 
is not the main problem in Assam; we want plough bullocks for paddy 
cultivation. 

25582. It is your theory that the ordinary Assamese cattle can be 
improved to make them sufficiently good for the demands of cultivation 
in the Province P — For paddy cultivation we want only 20 to 30 per cent 
of improvement. Costly pair of bullocks, say, bullocks worth Rs. 200 
would be quite useless for the paddy cultivator. 

25583, As regards administrative problems, I see you consider that 
the Superintendent of the veterinary staff should be under the Director 
of Agriculture? — ^Yes. 

25584. Is it not sufficient that the two should be under one Minister? 
They are both under one Minister at present. Cannot the Minister co- 
ordinate the work of these departments sufficiently without having them 
directly under one executive officer? — ^From what I have seen of the 
working of the Ministers during the last two terms, I do not think that 
a Minister can take sufficient interest in the details of the working of the 
departments as a Joint Director would. 
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26685. With regard to the feeding of cattle in this Province, do you not 
think that we have too many grazing grounds? We have the village graz- 
ing grounds and the professional grazing grounds. Does not the mere 
fact that we have so many grazing grounds more or less prevent the 
cultivator from growing fodder crops So long as his animals can pick 
up suflBlcient food to keep them ahve by utilising these grazing grounds, 
he will not grow f oddei’ crops ? — do not think the grazing grounds we 
have got are quite sufficient for the requirements. 

26686. My point is that so long as we have these grazing grounds, and 
so long as the cultivators have something upon which their cattle can live 
somehow or other, they will not grow fodder crops P — ^In my report 
on the Assam cattle, I have noted on this problem. The average output 
of a pair of paddy plough bullocks is 12 htghas of land, that is a* pair 
will cultivate only 4 acres of paddy land. There is work for this pair 
for four months in the year. The gross value of the pioduce will be 
Rs. 250 to Rs. 300, and there is no work for the bullocks for the remain- 
ing eight months of the year. The cultivator cannot afford to grow 
fodder for feeding such a pair of bullocks for the remaining eight months 
of the year. So, unless and until we can change the methods of cultiva-r 
tion of the paddy cultivator, we must provide for free grazing. That 
was the custom from time immemorial, and, unless and until we have 
entire economic changes in the method of cultivation, we cannot propose 
to do away with the village grazing concession. 

25587. That is necessary? — ^Yes. 

25588. Of course you agree, I think, that village grazing grounds are 
bad from many points of view; they spread epidemic diseases, they make 
selective breeding impossible, and they have many other disadvantages? — 
Yes, I agree. In my Report on Cattle, I have suggested that the people 
should be compelled to keep separate a small plot of land as their own 
grazing ground, and I have given it the name of neej gochar. My idea 

is that if we cannot make any economic change in the system of cultiva- 

tion, we have got to determine the monetary value of the grazing con- 
cession according to the size of the area which we shall have to give to 
the cultivators. After determining that, we should give half of it as a 
grazing ground to the whole village, and half of it should be provided 
to the individual cuHivator in his own holding. This can be shown in 
the settlement as neej gochar grazing land, for which a very low rate of 
revenue may be charged. Thereby, we will incidently compel the culti- 
vator to keep a plot of land especially set apart for grazing purposes. 

25689. Sir Thomas Middleton: Would he enclose that land? — ^He would, 
if necessary. My idea is that public grazing is no man’s property, and it 
is not possible to improve it. Constant grazing without any manure leads 
to economic waste. If the cultivator has his own plot of grazing land he 
can fence it if necessary. He will in time be able to manure it and 
improve it, and that will be very useful for the improvement of his own 
cattle and other economic improvements. The sooner you begin this process 
the better, because every year the value of land is increasing and the 

problem is getting more and more difficult. 

25690. Mr. Hezleit : In the written evidence of the Dewan of Gauripur, 
it is stated that some cultivators put a piece of land under grazing for 
some years and then transfer their cattle to another piece, putting the 
old piece of land under cultivation, and thus getting a rotation of grazing 
and cropping. Do you not think that something like that might be useful? 
The land may be kept under grazing for two or three years and then put 
under a crop? — ^The system mentioned by the Dewan of Gauripur is 
accompanied by temporarily putting up the cow-shed also which greatly 
helps conservation of cattle manure and improves the cultivation much 
beyond what we find elsewhere; but if we let a piece of land go fallow and 
leave it for a few years for grazing purposes, I do not think it will improve; 
it will deteriorate. 

25591. For ordinary crops it will deteriorate? — ^Yes. 

25592. The general experience is that if it is kept under grass for two 
or three years, you can grow better crops on it afterwards .P — Yes, it is 
on account of the rest. But the system is not suited for improving culti- 
vation. We have got to aim at a system which will gradually take us to 
intensive cultivation; with the increase of population, the pressure on land 
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and the increasing value of land, we have got to improve the system of 
cultivation and cannot afford to keep the land fallow for a long time; 
simply keeping it for the purpose of cattle grazing will not improve the 
land. 

25593. I have read that the ordinary grass vegetation of Assam is 
deficient in some of the salts which aie necessary for cattle, and that you 
can never hope to produce a good type of ox unless that deficiency is made 
up; do you know anything about that^ — ^That is quite iiossible, but as yet 
we have had no experiments made on this line, and we are not in a 
position to say anything. While I was conducting ^ my enquiries on the 
question of Assam cattle, T came across some localities where the cattle 
appeared to do exceptionally well ; I found that the ^ cattle on one side 
of a river were doing well^ while those on the other side weie very poor. 
I attribute that to the difteience m the quality of the fodder, which may 
be due to the condition of the soil in the two areas. We have got to 
study this problem. 

26694. I understand that you are in favour of developing the buffalo? — 
Quite so. 

25595. Possibly, the buffalo may be a more suitable animal to develop 
than the ox? — ^Yes. 

25596. 8tr James MacKenna : I am rather curious to know when you 
went to Japan to study? — ^It was in the year 1905. 

25597. Before we started serious agricultural training in India P — ^Yes; 
then there was a regular movement of young students going out of India 
for study; some went to Japan, some went to America, and some went to 
England; as I was poor and had not sufficient means to go to America, I 
took the first opportunity and went to Japan 

25598. What did you study? — ^Agriculture 

26699. Are you a native of Assam? — ^Yes; I belong to the Sibsagar 
district. 

25600. Do you belong to the cultivating class? — ^No, I am a Brahmin, 
but it does not prevent me from studying these problems. I own some 
land, and I have to get it cultivated through hired labour, which is much 
more difficult than cultivating it with one’s own hands. 

25601. As Deputy Director, do you do any reseaich work? — The Deputy 
Director here, under piesent conditions, has absolutely no time to think 
of research, not to speak of doing research; he has no time to read maga- 
zines or books. His office work, the accounts and other things, take up 
the whole of his time. Formerly we had two Deputy Directors; nnder the 
recommendations of the Betrenchment Committee one of them was taken 
away, hut the work has increased three times. At present one man has 
to do six times the work that was done by Mr. Birt. 

25602. I was wondering who did tlie research. You have a lot of 
Demonstratoi-s, Superintendents and Inspectors , I want to know what 
research work is done to enable these officers to keep themselves employed P — 
Jute seed we got from Bengal. So also Indrasail and the Kataktra seeds; 
the Georgesatl was produced by a gentleman of our district by chance; 
and the research station at Karimganj which was started some time ago 
has produced the latisail and some aus varieties. For sugarcane, we have 
done a lot of work at Jorhat, 

25603, In the matter of agricultural education, you suggest that a 
number of middle schools might be converted into agricultural schools ; 
have you considered the difficulty of getting suitable teachers for these 
schools?— We have got to get the teadaers, as we get the Inspectors; to 
start with only three or four schools will be necessary, and we will not 
require many teachers for them. 

26604. How would you train them P— They will have to be taken from 
the agricultural colleges. 

25605. But you have not got one?— We shall have to go to other Provinces. 

25606. On the question of demonstration and propaganda, you refer to 
sugarcane varieties. I do not know which these are; are th^ improved 
canes P— We had striped Mauritius, B 147 and B. 376, which have come 
out very well; they were being tried by the cultivators for a long time; 
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they are good canes so far as tlieir plantation and sugar content are con- 
cerned, and they are suitable for plantation conditions. For the ordinal y 
cultivator’s requirements they are not quite suited on account of damages 
by jackals. The tana variety was once tried at Jorhat; it was found 
inferior and discarded; it was re-mtroduced from Bengal, and now it is 
being used on a large scale. J. 33a la a small thin cane, that was found to 
be veiy rich in sugar, and we tried to introduce it among the cultivators; 
it was quite hard and not susceptible to damage by jackals, but as the 
cane was thin, the cultivators did not like it because they want a dual 
puipose cane; sometimes they want to manufacture gur out of it, and some- 
times they want to sell it for chewing purposes, so, it is not very popular. 
We are trying D.74 and Co. 9, they are much more hopeful. 

25607. Which variety suffers the least from the attacks of jackals? — 
All soft and superior canes are liable to attack by jackals. 

25608. Have you any thick-skinned canes which resist attack by jackals? — 
D.74 is one we are trying; it is a thick cane, and it is likely to be popular 
with the cultivator. There are some other canes which we will be able 
to show you when you visit Jorhat. 

25609. Have you any idea of the extent of the cattle traffic from 
Bihar? Have you got any figures? — have no figures, but my own idea 
aS thab from Bs. 5 lakhs to Rs. 15 lakhs worth of cattle are being imported 
from Bihar; ordinarily it will be worth Rs. 10 lakhs to Rs. 12 lakhs, that 
is from Bihar side. From Bengal side we import some cattle into Surma 
Valley, but I have no idea as to the volume of the trade. 

25610. You say that oil-cakes are being extensively used in growing 
sugarcane, fruits and vegetables; where is this oil-eake obtained from? — 
There are lots of oil mills in Assam. 

25611. It is locally manufactured — Yea, 

25612. Prof, GanguJee : You have been the Deiiuty Director for a few 
months? — I had officiated for about foim years in the past and have now 
been put in charge since September last. 

25613. You have already mentioned the nature of your duties as a 
Deputy Diiector. You have tour experimental taiins heie and you are 
in charge of these farms? — ^Yes. 

25614. Who plans the experiments? — ^We prepare a cropping programme 
every year. 

25615. I find from the list that you have a number of experiments and 
you have them in rotation, i was wondering who plans out these experi- 
ments and also what is the method of doing them? — ^A scheme was enunciated 
when the farms were established and we are still carrying on that scheme. 
According to that scheme we have got to prepare a cropping programme 
twice a year to suit the seasons. That programme is prepared by the 
Deputy Director and is passed on to the farm manager who sees that it is 
executed. 

25616. Do you sit around a table and discuss the nature of experi- 
ments? — ^Yes, we do. 

25617. In the case of Karimganj farm you have got a list of twelve 
experiments. I wonder who plans out these details? — My iiredecessor, the 
Deputy Director, did it. 

25618. What experiments are going on now? You have got four farms; 
we will have them all one by one. Let us begin with the Upper Shillong 
farm? — ^Potato experiments are carried out there. 

25619. Both varietal tests and immunisation from disease ? — We are 
testing imported varieties of potatoes. 

25620. So, at the Upper Shillong farm, you have varietal tests of 
different kinds of potatoes and also the experiments of immunisation from 

potato disease? — ^Y^. Besides, there is also the work on cattle-breeding. 

25621. Now, let us Come to Jorhat faim. What experiments are 
carried on there? — Sugarcane is the mam thing there especially with 

reference to the superiority of yield of gur. Now, we are taking uj) the 

new varieties of sugarcane which are immune from jackals. 

25622. At the Jorhat farm you are carrying on experiments with 
sugarcane. Are you also carrying on varietal tests? — Yes. 
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25623. What experiments are being carried on at the Karimgatij 1‘armP — 
There experiments are being carried on with rice. 

25624. Who looks after hybridization H—That is the woik of the Economic 
Botanist. The scientific portion of the work is under the Economic 
Botanist; the Deputy Director is resiionsible for the general work of the 
farm and he is also responsible for other experiments which are not 
controlled by the Economic Botanist. We also cany on manurial tests 
and field tests of different varieties. 


25625. So, there again you are having varietal tests and nianuiiiig 
tests? — ^And also cultuial oxpeiiments. 

26626. Then what about the Titabar farm? — That is also a rice station. 
It has been in existence for about three years. 


25627. Out of these foui exiierimeutal farms, two farms aie devoted 
to rice work. Are you in touch with any lice woik done elsewhere in 
different paits of India P — am not in touch with that work. Of course, 
I have seen some reports. 


25628. You are not in touch with the breeding work done in the Madras 
Presidency and elsewhere? — ^No, I am not in touch with that. 

25629. Do you know the nature of the work they are doing tlieie? — 
I am not aware of it but Mr. Chakravarty might be aware of it. 

25630. You are not aware of the paddy breeding work in. the Madras 
Presidency even through literature? — I have seen some literatuie on the 
subject now and again. 

25631. You know the nature of the work? — cannot say that I have 
studied it very closely. 

25632. Your Director told us that he was aware of some farms in this 
Province which are run by middle-class young men. Are you in touch 
with these people? — am. 

25633. Are they running these farms on economic lines? — ^It is still too 
early to say. 

25634. What is the average area of these farms? — One farm is 300 acres. 

25635. They are growing chiefly commercial crops?— -Yes. 

26636. Do you know whether these young men have been tiainod in 
agricultural colleges or are they just lhadralog There are one or two 
gentlemen who have had agricultural training. 

25637. You are in touch with these people.?— I am. 

25638. With regard to seed distribution, you are aware of the activities 
of the co-operative societies in this work? — ^Yes. 

25639. They are flourishing in that direction ?— Yes ; they aie useful. 

25640. Are you quite satisfied with them?— In the matter of seed dis- 
consider different seeds separately. So far as the 
question of paddy seed is concerned it is not sold at all The cultivator! 

^ seers of seeds and they themselves propagate 

them. But potatoes are being sold on a large scale. a i 

25641. In the resolution of the Government of Assam I find this sentence 
which I will read out to you, -The distribution of seeds through c^ 
operative societies f^l off slightfy, however. The result is due lareelv in 
f PU-ector to the want of interest shown by the olcei“ 
depaitment m the S'urma and the Lower Assam Valleys” Could 

you explain to us to what situation the reference is made hei'A? Tn 

some places there was some trouble about the quality of seed p!ttto m 
the 'previous year and its sale fell off slightly ^ potato in 

not sufficient to help the indigent cuitivatora? *^ advanced which are 
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25644. With regal cl to the fertilitsers, I was rather struck the other day 
at the Upper Shillong farm with the wastage of manure that is going on 

there There is an amazing lot of wastage. Are you cariying on an 

experiment with regard to the preservation ot farm manure? — ^We tried 
to poiiulaiijse coveied sheds because jnts are not suitable in Assam as 

water gets in duiing the rains. In the Upper Shillong farm theie .are 

two sheds. One of them has been blown away and it has not been replaced. 
We are going to have a new manuie shed soon. 

25645. Aie you awaie of the Pusa investigations, with regaid to this 
problem of pieserving farm manure, winch are being cairied out by 
Mr. Joshi? — am not awaie of them. 

25646. Is there any an aiigeinent for testing seeds? — Yes; the Economic 
Botanist tests the seeds. 

25647. Both with regard to purity and germination? — Gerininatioii is 
tested 111 the seed depot also; we keei) a recoid of it. 

25648. Before you send out your seeds to tlie cultivator, are you aware 
of the percentage of germination''^ — ^Yes. 

25649. You guarantee the percentage of germination P — We cannot gua- 
rantee always. We have often got to purchase our seeds in the market. 
Sometimes we get them from Bihar, especially the seeds of pulses. 

25650. With regard to the cultivation of fodder, are you aware of the 
investigations done elsewhere? Do you know the Bangalore experiments? — 
I do not know the details. I have not studied them closely. 

25651. With regard to your suggestion about a Cattle Trespass Act, 
how would the local bodies view your proposal? — ^They would resent it 
very mudh. 

25652. You do not think the local bodies would view the proposal 
favourably? — I do ilot think they would welcome it. They want more 
money for their roads. 

25653. You have pit silos in your Upper Shillong farm. Are you 
carrying on any experiments elsewhere ^ — ^We have just tried an above- 
ground bamboo silo m Jorhat faim. It has proved a success to some 
extent but the sun is too strong on the one side and the stuff becomes too 
dry We are however carrying on with that experiment. I do not think 
the ordinary cultivator will take to silage making. 

25654. Why not? — ^If they would preserve all the paddy straw, they 
could feed their cattle tolerably well, but even that they will not do; besides 
they have got other resources. 

25655. They do not feel the necessity of silage? — ^The necessity is there 

but they do not care for the better standard of keeping cows. 

25656. You realise the importance of silage? — ^Yes. 

25657. In your new cattle farm which you propose to start at Gauhati, 
you propose to carry out some silage experiments? — ^We propose to grow 

our own fodder there and make silage ont of that. 

25658. With regard to the question of marketing, you have stated in 
your note that steps should be taken to place commercial intelligence at the 
disposal of cultivators. Have you any suggestions to make in that con- 
nection? — What I mean to say is that if the Calcutta market price for 
lac, jute and cotton is properly advertised, it will be of some use to the 
people. 

25659. We understand that. What I want to know is the nature of the 
machinery that you would like to create to transmit the commercial intelli- 
gence to the farmer? — ^You know that some of the papers publish the 
prices ; they may be made available to them. Besides, a special bulletin 
might be published under the aegis of Government. 

25660. But the farmers are illi^rate in this country? — ^It would be 
better to try it; as the people are interested in the prices they would try 
to obtain information for their own benefit, because the rise and fall of 
the market affects them very much. 

25661. You say the co-operative credit societies in some districts are 
in a moribund condition; can you tell us why that is so.? — ^Well,. in most 
cases, their idea in forming a co-operative society is that they will pick 
up a few friends and form a society, get a loan from the Central Bank 
and distribute it amongst their friends. this way when it is a matter 
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of a few friends or a fow interested persons it becomes inoiibuiid. A lot 
of loans are made, very little of which is used for the light puixio'e. 

25662. Yon mean that the co-operative societies are not based on co- 
operative principles P — ^They are based on co-operative principles, but the 
people who are carrying on the societxes, the village people, aie not yet 
sufficiently educated, or they have not yet imbibed the spirit which' is 
necessary to preserve these organisations. I do not say this applies to 
all societies, it only applies to some societies 

25663. On the q.uestion of general education, I cannot understand youi 
remark that primary education will have a harsh effect if it is made 
compulsory? — In the agricultural areas we find students flocking to the 
schools when theie is no pressure of agricultural woik, but as soon as tho 
liaddy cultivation is in full swing the boys are taken away from school 
to attend to the cattle. If primai*y education is made compulsory, culti- 
vation will suffer to a certain extent. 

25664. Do you think that tendency is peculiar to India? — ^Heie the 
standard of living is very low and people do not work so hard, so that 
until the people diange their habits and their mentality, it will be rather 
difficult. 

25665. You have told us that you have in this Province 18,000,000 acres 
of cultuiable waste? — ^Yes. 

25666. In answer to our Question 24 on page 60, the first measure 
you suggest is to lease out waste land on favouiable terms. Is 
there any proposal before the Government to lease out any part of this 
land? — Waste lands are available for settlement on oidinary teims but 
there is no provision for specially favourable teims. 

25667. Have you any suggestion to make as to how this area could be 
leased out to willing persons,? — ^If we aie to encourage fanning by middle- 
class men, we shall have to aim at large farms. To open up such largo 
areas will take a long time, and if full revenue has to be paid from tho 
very beginning, I do not think even a gentleman cultivator will be able 
to make a start unless he has a vei*y big capital. In some cases Govern- 
ment might help these gentlemen fanners by giving concessions, as they 
did in the case of the tea industry. 

25668. In Japan were you in touch with the Young Men^s Associa- 
tions ? — ^Yes. 

25669. You had occasion to observe their activities and come in con- 
tact with them? — ^Yes. 

25670. Can you tell us why we cannot organise similar institutions in 
our own rural areas? — ^It is a very difficult problem. In India, the real 
national spirit is wanting ; there is not that feeling for national welfare and 
tor institutions which have a real national value; that is the main defect. 
As we have not that spirit, it is very difficult for us to do anything of tho 
sort in India. 

25671. Have you made an effort in this Province to start an organi- 
sation of that sort? — ^We ought to try, but in Assam all the people pos- 
sessing the best intelligence are looking for Government sei-vice and so 
are not in a position to participate in such organisations. 

25672. Mr. Calvert : With reference to the la&t question put by Pro- 
fessor Gangulee, would you say the difference in the two countries rests 
with the leaders or in the people themselves? — ^The people are the raw 
material and the leaders are the organisers ; unless we have good 
material, we cannot produce good things, so that I should say the differ- 
ence in the people is a much mox’e important thing than the difference 
in the leaders. 

25673. But in Japan there are a large number of persons organising 
these *getting-up early’ pcieties, physical training societies and village 
improvement societies, while her© you have not? — No, we have not got it. 
In Japan all organisations are backed by the State and there is a thorough 
system. When they want to start something new, they go out not only 
to one country but to all countries, to America, Germany, France, 
England, Sweden, Switzeiland; they pick up the best ideas they can find 
and bring them back. When I was in Japan some Japanese ladies went 
to Sweden and Switzerland to study the question of physical culture of 
females: when they^ came back they organised it in Japan. At one 
college I found a military officer lecturing on the art of riding while in 
the same hall a commercial gentleman was lecturing on the art of packing 
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goods. That seemed very strange to ns Indians. They go out to differ- 
ent countries, bung back the best knowledge they can find there, and 
inculcate their young people with that knowledge. In Japan every young 
pex'son feels that he lives for his country; he thinks for his country. It 
IS the same with Gevernment servants, private workers and commercial 
people. It IS not so in India. 

26674. In Ja£)an there^ is more effort towards self-improvement? — ^Yes, 
there the whole country is one; if you convince a Japanese street loafer 
that he should die for his country, he will do it. We do not find such 
things in India. 

26675. In Japan is not night-soil frequently used as a manure for 
paddy? — ^Yes, both in Japan and China. -But for the use of night-soil 
there would bo famines in China and Japan. 

26676. The night-soil from towns is used for the paddy fields? — Yes; 
in the City of Tokyo there are no sweeiiers to remove the night-soil ; 
every household has a night-soil pit which it lets out to a cultivator, who 
pays Re. 1, Rs. 2 or even R*< 6 for the privilege of clearing it for one 
year. There are also large drains to receive the sludge of sewerage, and at 
low tide cultivators come in boats to take away the sludge for use on their 
paddy fields. 

25677. Is that extensive use of night-soil the cause of the higher out- 
turn of paddy there? — ^I think so 

26678. Is there any hope of getting people here to use night-soil on 
the same scale? — ^That is impossible; we cannot think of using night-soil 
in India unless it has been allowed to rot foi a long time. 

25679. It is a question of prejudice.? — ^Yes. 

26680. So that prejudice is partly responsible for poverty? — ^Yes. 
There is one thing 1 think we can do; near towns on trenching grounds 
we might grow maize, Guinea grass and other green fodder and use them 
for feeding cows in towns. 

26681. In Japan did you see anything of the consolidation of frag- 
mented paddy fields? — ^When I was in Japan, they were starting that 
movement. 

26682. You did not actually investigate the methods? — I did not in- 
vestigate, but I heard of the movement. In Japan fragmentation went very 
far. In Japan they do not use cattle for agriculture; they use manual labour, 
so that fragmentation did not affect them so much; but they were taking 
up the consolidation movement and I learned that they were successful. 
Commissions were appointed consisting of two or three Commissioners 
for particular localities, and they used to go fioni village to village adjust- 
ing the holdings to agricultural needs. 

25683. 1 presume the obstacles to be overcome were very similar to 
the obstacles to be overcome hei*e? — ^It may be, but I think the laws of 
the country were possibly quite different. 

26684. But the same questions as to differences of soil or proximity 
to water-supply would arise there as here? — ^Yes, 

25685. Do you not therefore thmk there is some hope of consolidating 
fragmented paddy fields in Assam? — ^Yes, it is necessary; it is going to 
be very serious in the near future, because the Settlement Reports show 
we are having 3 to 4 acres of land for each household. In the next gene- 
ration I think that will be reduced to one-third or one-quarter; hut at 
present, as we have got plenty of fresh land, people can move on. 

26686. Why is it that the Japanese make economic use of their rice 
straw for platting and for paper while in Assam it is not made use of? — 
The standard of industrial life is quite different in Japan; they live at 
very high pressure. Not only do they use rice straw, the Japanese cannot 
affoM to throw away Waste paper. There is no^ waste in Japan ; all the 
waste paper is preserved and is used as weft in weaving certain rough 
cal'pet-like things. So that their position is quite different. In Assam 
we waste so many things; we waste timber, we waste fuel, we waste 
everything; life in India is' full of waste. There is no comparison between 
life in Assam and life in Japan. 

25687. So that you think waste is also a cause of poverty in this 
country? — Quite true. 

The Commission then adjourned MU 10 a.m, on Tuesday, the 14th 
Decemher, 1926. 
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Tuesday, December 14th, 1926. 
SHILLONG. 
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K.C.S.I., I.C.S. 

Sir Thomas Middleton, K.B.E., 
C.B. 

Sir James MaoKenna, Kt., 0-I.E., 
I.O.S. 


Mr. H. Calvert, C.I.E., I.C.S. 
Professor N. Gangulee. 

Dr. L. K. Hyder. 

Mr. B. &. Kamat. 


Mr. J. Hezlett, I.C.S. 

Rai Bahadur Bamani Mohan Das. 

Mr. J. A. Madan, I.C.S. 

Mr. F. W. H. Smith. 


I (Co-opted Members), 
J (Joint Secretaries). 


Srljut liAKSHESWAR BARTHAKUR. 

Farther Oral Evidence. 

26688. Mr. Kamat : You received your agricultural education in Japan, 
and you said you stayed there three or four years? — Four years. 

26689, Would you kindly help the^ Commission by telling us what is 
the system of agricultural education in Japan as a whole? If you like, 
you can commence from the agricultural college at the top and go down 
to the agricultural schools, or you may begin from the bottom and go 
up to the topP — ^I shall begin from the top. There were two important 
State Universities and an agricultural college, which was subsequently 
converted into University. Both the Universities have got agricultural 
colleges with excellent farms and fully equipped laboratories, and different 
branches of agriculture are taught there. In the Tokyo University they 
had an Agricultural Chemist from Germany, the rest of the staff wei*e 
their own graduates who were trained in foi’eign countries for four or 
five years and even for a longer time. 

25690. The . majority were Japanese? — ^All of them were Japanese, 
except a very few experts. 

25691. A few experts were brought from foreign countries? — ^Yes. The 
other college in which I studied, the Sapparo Agricultural College, which 
was converted into the Hokkaido University was organised by a staff of 
American Professors who remained there for four or five years to organise it. 

25692. In all, how many agricultural colleges are there in Japan? — 
There are three colleges for the whole of the country. 

25693. Below the agricultural colleges, what is the system of agricul- 
tural schools? — ^There are a large number of agricultural schools; I could 
not tell you the number, but just like high schools here there are a large 
number of schools with purely agricultural courses, and in all these schools 
they have got their own farms and laboratories. 

25694. You mean regular farms or only small plots? — ^Regular farms. 
They have got excellent stations in every Province which co-operate with 
the agricultural institutions. Apart from agricultural schools they have 
got sericultural schools. Sericulture is an important subsidiary industry 
of the Japanese cultivators. But for sericulture a lot of Japanese would 
have died of starvation. Then, they have fishery schools; fishery is a very 
important branch of amoulture there. 

25696. Below these hi^ school agricultural classes what are the smaller 
schools? — 'do not think there is any smaller school. 
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25696. If a boy of 14 years of age wants to begin bis agricultural edu- 
cjition, where does he begin P — ^He does not begin his agricultural educa- 
tion at" 14. He begins it after passing the middle school course (which is 
our high school standard). After finishing his middle school course he will 
take to the special agricultural schools, and if he wants to study higher 
agriculture, he goes through the college course. 

25697. Pro/. Gangulee : There you have special secondary schools in cacli 
prefect P — do not think in each prefect, but there are schools in very 
many centres. 

25698. Mr. Kamat : And the instruction is given of course in Japanese 
throughout P — ^Yes. 

25699. In the college course, the whole of the instruction is in the ver- 
nacular P — ^Yes. They put in the technical terms in English and in German 
on the board. All science students take up German as a second language. 

25700. The scientific terms are given in the vernacular and German? — 
In English and German. 

25701. Will you tell me how research work in Japan is co-ordinated? 
For instance, how is the research work on different problems in the various 
research stations in difteient Provinces co-ordinated? — They have got a 
central agency, the Department of Agriculture and Industries, and they 
have got under th'Kt agency special experts to supervise all these institu- 
tions. 

25702. Will you describe the central agency in a little more detail P Is 
it an official agency or a semi-official agency.? — It is an official agency,- 

25703. Purely official.? — ^Yes. 

25704. No non-officials serve on it.? — ^It has no non-officials. 

25705. It is in fact a department of the Central Government ? — ^Yes j it 
is termed the Department of Agriculture and Industries.** 

25706. What is the procedure for co-ordination? Is it done by the 
various officeis in the Provinces being called to headquarters, or is it 
only by correspondence P — The expert staff of the department go out and 
consult locally. 

25707. You mean the Central Government sends out leseaich workers to 
the_ Provinces to visit the research stations; that is the method of co- 
ordination? — ^Yes; I was in Japan between 1905 and 1909, and matters must 
have changed a good deal by this time. 

25708. I am asking only of the things that were in your time. At that 
time the method was that the Central Government sent out their officers 
to the different Provinces to watch what research work was being .done? — 
Yes. 

25709. Bahadur It. M. Das : You say you have your headquarters at 
Jorhat. Is that a fairly central place from which you can conveniently 
look after your farms and demonstration circles in the different valleys? — 
Geographically it is not very central, but practically it is fairly satisfac- 
tory. 

25710. If you consider it a convenient place from which to look after 
the farms and the work of your officers, would it not be an equally con- 
venient place for the headquarters of the Director of Agriculture? — ^I am 
not quite sure about that, because the Director of Agriculture is the ad- 
ministrative head, and he has to be in close connection with other heads 
of the administration and with the Government. Perhaps it is better for 
him to be at the seat of Government than away from the capital. 

25711. Would it not, save a lot of his time and a lot of expense to 
Government in visiting the different parts of the Province? — The Director 
has not got to visit these localities so often. He has got to go out on periodi- 
cal tours. I do not think it matters much, his headquarters being stationed 
at Shillong. 

25712. How long does it take to go from Sylhet to Shillong? — ^Two days, 

25713. From Jorhat you can reach Sylhet in 24 hours.? — ^Yes. 

25714. In Jorhat you have got a farm and also a laboratory? — Yes. 

25715. It is an important place from an agricultural point of view?— 
Quite so. 
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26716. You stated yesterday that you have got four farms in charge of 
Managers and Assistant Managers. Aie they all graduates of agricultural 
colleges? — ^With the exception of one they are. 

35717. Which one? — The one in Jorhat. 

25718. What agricultural training has the Manager of Jorhat farm had? 
—He has had practical experience 

35719. What agricultural education? — ^Academic education he has had 
none. But he has had practical experience by serving in the Jorhat farm, 
Dacca farm, and working in the Khagrabori sugar farm; and he was sub- 
sequently appointed as a Farm Manager. 

25720. He has no agricultural education You have an Assistant Mana* 
ger in charge of the Karimganj farm? — We have an Assistant Manager, 
but he works under the Manager. 

25721. He is sometimes put in charge of the farm? — ^Yes. 

25722 What agricultural education has he had? — I could not tell you. 
I understand he was in Bengal for some time and was trained in farms 
there. 

25723. Your Inspectors are all graduates of agricultural colleges; are 
they not? — ^Yes, all of them. 

25724. Are some of them also Inspectors of Co-operative Societies? — 
Only three. 

26725. Have these three Inspectoi's any knowledge of economics? — Thev 
have been given training in co-operative organisation; that is all that I 
know about it. 

26726. What training in co-operation have they received? — The Assist- 
ant Registrar gave them the training. 

25727. Have they studied co-operative literature? — I am not quite suie 
how far they have studied it, but as they are put in charge of co-operative 
organisation, they must be in touch with the liteiature of the movement. 

26728. You have got 56 demonstrators, and you pay them from Rs. 30 
to Rs. 60? — ^That is the peimanent scale. 

25729. Have they any theorebical knowledge of agriculture? — No; they 
have practical training on the farms. 

26730. Your Director told us yesterday that the cultivators are some- 
times reluctant to allow your demonstrators to demonstrate on their fields. 
Is not that reluctance due to the fact that the cultivators, and with some 
reason, believe that they have nothing to learn from your demonstrators? — 
When the demonstrators were first introduced the people were reluctant to 
allow them to demonstrate, but afterwards when they come in contact with 
our work and are impressed with the good results they generallv co-operate 
with us. 

25731. Do you think that your demonstrators know more about culti- 
vation than these old cultivators who have been cultivating their lands 
throughout their lifetime? — Generally speaking, they know moie than the 
cultivators, because they are recruited from the rural areas; in addition to 
that they are in touch with the departmental activities, and they are 
also trained both on the farm and by the Inspectors specially, 

25732. How long are they trained? — They are supposed to be two vears 
on probation and two years on the farm. 

26733. Do you think they acquire more practical knowledge of agri- 
culture than the cultivators during this period of two years?— According to 
my experience, a large number of them are really good agriculturists. 

25734. How many Inspectors have you?— 15. 

26735. Have you not got 56 demonstration circles? — ^Yes; there are 56 
demonstration circles. 


of these 66 demonstration circles, do 
you find sufficient time to plan experiments in the agricultural farms in 
ygnr charge P-Demonstration is supervised directly by the Inspetto and 

ments in the four agricultural farms ; I ask you, do you find suf^cient time 
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to do that? — The ctopping piogramme is prepared by me. I also work out 
the general plan of work. 

25738. Do you find sufficient time to plan the experiments in the fout 
agricultural farms of which you are in charge? — So far as the preparation 
oi the plan is concerned, I find time to do it, but I cannot attend to the 
details of the work and supervise the details. 

25739. Practically, you cannot properly supervise? — Of course, a man 
cannot be in all the places at the same time. 

25740. You told us yesterday that m Japan night-soil is used as manure, 
and that the people in India are prejudiced against it? — ^Yes. 

25741. Do you know that the Shillong trenching ground and also the 
trenching ground in Dibrugarh are leased out to the cultivators by the 
Municipalities at a high rate of rent, for use on garden land? — am not 
aware of it. 

25742. I tell you it is a fact, and there is no prejudice against using the 
trenching ground? — ^The position is somewhat different. Here the night- 
soil is buried for some time, and there is no obnoxious smell, but in 
Japan they use it directly: as we handle cattle manure so they handle night- 
soil, that makes a good deal of difference. I do not think any cultivator 
will touch night-soil with his own hands, but m Japan every cultivator 
will handle it even when it is fresh. 

25743. You said yesterday that water-hyacinth is a great blessing in the 
Assam Valley; is that so? That statement requires to be qualified? — ^It 
would not be so injurious as it is in other places, and it could be utilised 
for purifying the ponds and small tanks. 

25744. You have often toured in the Surma Valley; do you know that 
water-hyacinth is doing considerable damage to the rice fields and blocking 
up the navigable channels in the Surma Valley? — ^Yes, I know it. I started 
an enquiry in that connection first in 1915 and I submitted a note, and 
again later on in 1920, I submitted another note; in those notes I have 
pointed out all these difficulties. 

25745. Have not the Local Government passed a law to eradicate the 
evil? — ^Yes. 

25746. Are not measures being taken by the Local Boards to eradicate 
the evil? — ^It is easy to pass the law. 

25747. Sir Henry Lawrence : How will it be eradicated by law? 

Hai Bahadur B, M, Das : The Government have passed the law, and 
measures will be taken by local authorities, by helping the people and 
compelling them, to root out this evil. 

25748. Sir Henry Lawrence : Is there such a law? 

Bai Bahadwr B, M. Das: They have passed the law; the Local Boards 
have been authorised to compel the people to root out the evil. 

Mr. Hezlett : The local authorities can take special measures themselves 
to remove water-hyacinth from the waterways. 

25749. Sir Hewry Lawrence : Is it difficult to enforce it? 

Mr. Hezlett : The law is there, but it is difficult to enforce it. 

- 25750. Bai Bahadur B. M. Das : You said something about water-hyacinth 
as manure; have you demonstrated the use of water-hyacinth as manure to 
our cultivators? — ^Yes. 

25751. What is the result? — ^It has given good results. 

25752. You said something yesterday about the high price of milk; is 
not the high price of milk due to a larger demand for mifi:, to an increase 
of population, and to a shortage in the supply of milk on account of heavy 
cattle mortality and degeneration of the breed of cattle? — Yes. 

25753. Is not the shortage of milk-supply affecting the health of our 
people? — ^I think so. 

25754. Would it not be desirable to amend the Cattle Trespass Act, so 
as to provide that the fines realised from impounded cattle should be ear- 
marked for the improvement of cattle? — ^Yes; in my enquiry on cattle I 
have laid some stress on the point. 

25755. You said yesterday that the Local Boards might object; do you 
think they would object if they got sufficient help from Government for 
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primary education or for their roads? Would they object to earmarking 
the fines and fees realised from impounded cattle for the improvement of 
cattle, if the revenue that they now derive from this source were paid by 
Government from their own resources? — Of course if their resouices aie 
increased, I do not think they will object. Anyhow, it appeals to mo that 
the income derived from cattle should be utilised for the imiirovement ot 
cattle first. 

25756. Is there any dairy industry in this Province? — ^In a petty way 
there is. 

25767. Is theie any organised dairy industry? — There are very few dai- 
ries; there are some in Shillong, 

25758, Do you think that any daii’y industry started by a private indi- 
vidual should be subsidised by Government? — ^If Government could do it, 
it would be a good thing. 

25759. How many honorary correspondents have you got? — ^I could not 
tell you the number exactly. 

25760. I suppose theie are about 23; have you ever tried to induce any 
one of them to start a dairy concern? — ^We have not made any experiments 
in that line. 

25761. You spoke of Agricultural Associations in Japan, have you ever 
asked any of your honorary correspondents here to start similar associations 
in this Province ? — We have tried to §tart such associations, but till now 
we have not been able to do it. 


25762. You say on page 52, “There is a strong conti as t between the 
powerful and heavily-built Assamese buffaloes and the stunted and 
miserable looking cattle in Assam. ” Does that remark apply to the 
Sylhet district or to the Surma Valley ^ — ^It applies mainly to the Assam 
Valley. 

25763 Not to Sylhet, because the conditions in Sylhet are quite differ- 
ent. 

26764. How do you propose to tackle the fodder problem in Assam? Has 
each cultivator in Assam Valley proper got sufficient nee'j gochar (private 
pasture land) from Government? All the land in Assam belongs to Govei la- 
ment? — Yes. 

25765. Have Government^ given to each cultivator a sufficient area of 
land for grazing his cattle? — No; it has not been given separately to each 
individual for grazing his cattle, but, if they like, the people can keep 
some of their land for grazing purposes. 

25766, Would you not suggest that, during the settlement operation 
which is going on now, each cultivator should be assigned such land at a 
low rate of rent? — ^That is my suggestion; I explained yesterday the sys- 
tem of neej gochar according to my idea; if Government grant a piece of 
land at a lower rate of rent tor neej gochar, that will induce the cultivators 
to keep some of their land for the purpose. I would go further; I would 
compel every cultivator, wherever possible and practicable, to keep a small 
area of land as neej gochar for which a low rate of revenue should be 
assessed. 


25767. You think, during the 
easily arranged? — ^Yes, that is my 


iresent settlement operations, it can be 
)elief. 


26768. You are now in charge of the distribution of seeds? — ^Yes. 

25769. You make all the necessary arrangements for distribution? — ^Yes. 
25776. You distribute seed potatoes from Shillong to the plain district? 


26771. Will you tell me where you got these seeds this year?— This year 
we got our seed potatoes partly from the viUages which were supplied mth 
Qur farm seedt and partly from the bazaar. 

257p. What is the good of buying seed in the bazaar and then sending 
It to the co-operative societies ?— The supply of suitable seed potatoes is I 
big problem. After we have sent our seed from our farms, we are not in a 
position to control its cultivation and we cannot take any measures against 
potato diseases. We tried our best to distribute our seed to some localities 
or viUages but I think the supply from them was not sufficient and there- 
fore we had to purchase some from the market. 
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S5773. You say that you bought your seed from selected cultivators. l)id 
you carefully supervise the work of preserving that seed? — could not do 
that and it is not po.ssible also because the ordinary seed purchasing culti- 
vator is not prepared to pay a higher price for the seed The oidinary 
practice is that he plants whatever he can get in the market. A few good 
cultivators might appreciate the value of good seed, but the ordinary culti- 
vators are satisfied with any seed provided it is as cheap as possible. 

25774. Is it not a fact that last year the co-operative societies in the 
Surma Valley refused to take your seed on account of heavy rottage in the 
previous year? — I do not know the operations of last year^ I have had ex- 
perience of this year. The whole question of the supply of seed potatoes 
depends on the transport facilities. We have got to supply seed at long 
distances under unfavourable conditions. We have got to transport large 
quantities. Possibly in the case of these large departmental transactions, 
we cannot give sufficiently careful handling. The ordinary petty traders, 
however, can better look after their small lots of seed. 

25775. Is your seed treated before distribution? — ^It is not possible to 
tieat any seed unless the cultivators are prepared to pay a higher price, 
which they are not willing to do. They would rather have our untreated 
seed at 3 or 4 annas less in price. 

25776. You seem to attach much importance to the inculcation of the 
real spirit of co-operation among the people. Do the Inspectors of co-opera- 
tive societies find sufficient time foi this sort of work after doing their 
ordinary routine work of auditing the accounts of the societies? — ^We have 
got only three Agricultural Inspectors working as Co-operative Inspectors 
and their co-operative work is not extensive. 

25777. Do you think that these Inspectors find sufficient tune to do- this 
educational work after doing the routine work of auditing? — This work 
has been given to our Inspectors only for a year and I am not in a position 
to give my considered opinion on the matter. From my past experience, 
however, 1 can say that it is a mistake to entrust the work of organisation 
and of audit to one stafi because, the moment a man has got a large 
number of societies, he will natuially be reluctant to organise more societies 
and thus increase his work. Besides, in the woik of co-operative organisa- 
tion the people in the Assam Valley and also in the Surma Valley have got 
to be trained specially. There should be regular preaching and piopaganda 
work in the villages and for that work I do not think that either the Agri- 
cultural Inspectors or the Co-operative Inspectors can have sufficient time 
unless their number is increased by three or four times. 

26778. Do you know that the people look upon co-operative societies as 
so many cheap loan agencies? — ^The work done by the co-operative societies 
has not been spread all over the Province. 

25779. I am referring to those places where it has been organised?* — The 
people who are in touch with these societies do regard them as cheap loan 
agencies. 

26780. Is it not because they are not trained up in co-operative princi- 
ples and co-operative practices that these people look upon these societies 
as so many cheap loan agencies? — Quite so. 

25781. Sir Senry Lawrence : In regard to this question of water-hyacinth, 
have any rules been prepared under the Act? — ^I do not know; I am not 
aware of any rules. 

26782. Do you know if any action has been taken under the Act?— lam 
not in touch with that work; it is under the Local Boards. 

25783. Does it not affect agriculture? — ^It does, but this portion of the 
work has been handed over to the Local Boards. Under the agricultural 
budget a certain amount of money is granted; it is handed over to the Local 
Boards and they spend it and organise the work. 

26784. Some money is granted by Government to the Local Boards? — 
Yes. 

25785. Do you know how much money is granted for this purpose? — I 
could not tell you. 

25786. Can you find out and let us know? 
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Mt, llezUtt : We will find out that information * for yoii. 

25787. Sir Henry Lawrence : Have the Local Boards got any executive 
officers appointed by G-overnmeiit ? — ^They have got their Ovei seers. 

25788 Are they the senior officers in the employment of the Local 
Boards ? — ^Yes. 

25789. Is there any chief officer or executive head? What is the work- 
ing of the Local Board system here? — am afraid I am not able to answer 
that question. 

Mr, Hezlett : There is a Board Engineei who is also the chief executive 
officer* there is no secretary. 

25790. Sir Henry Lawrence : What pay does that officer receive? 

Mr. Hezlett : The bigger Boards pay from Rs. 200 to Rs. 500 and the 
smaller Boards from Rs. 250 to Rs. 400; he is not a very highly trained 
officer. 

25791. Sir Henry Lawrence : Would he have authoiity to act in mattorb 
like the water-hyacinth problem? 

Mr. Hezlett : He is the only executive officer. 

26792. Sir Henry Lawrence : Would the initiative in regard to any action 
taken tor the suppression of water-hyacinth vest in that officer? 

Mr. Hezlett : The Chairman of the Board will have to be moved fiist in 
the matter and then action will be taken directly by the Engineer. In 
tact, we have no proper establishment to deal with water-hyacinth except 
the ordinary Engineer. 

25793. Sir Thomas Middleton : In answer to a question yesteiday, you 
said that the cattle in the Province were supposed to sufber troin some 
deficiency in the mineral constituents of their teed. What is the deficiency ? — 
It might be lime, I am not in a position to say definitely; the point has 
got to be investigated. 

25794. Have you noticed that in any district of the Provjiuce the cattle 
eat earth? — That is a common practice. 

25795. Do they also eat excrements? — ^I have not noticed that. 

26796. In your supplementary paper on lirigation you advocate power 
pumping for horo cultivation. What hft of water had you m mind when 
you advocated that? — ^Water does not require to be lifted very high tor 
boro cultivation in this Province, generally from four to six feet. 

26797. So you want a low lift and not a lift which will pump up water 
from 20 or 26 feet? — We want a low lift. 

26798. Mr. Hezlett : As regards the question of the headquaiters of the 
Director of Agriculture, the tacts are that Jorhat is 27 hours by rail from 
Sylhet and Shillong is 40 hours; it is not exactly one day and two days 
respectively ? — ^Yes, 


25799. Then about the question of i*eservation of plots in a cultivator’s 
holding for grazing purposes. Do you think that it would be practicable 
during the present resettlement operations to have these plots reserved? Do 
you think it would be popular it the Settlement Officer laid it down that 
certain plots bearing valuable crops like sugarcane or cold weather crops 
should be reserved tor grazing ground only ? — think they will welcome it. 
Near Jorhat they have been compelled to keep small plots fenced in 
*^® Srass grow. There the grazing problem is very difficult and 
they have got to keep some land reserved for grazing purposes; they are 
small plots. But in places where there is no such heavy pressure of culti- 
vation, I think, people will be able to do it without feeling it. 

25800. I quite agree that it would be an excellent thing if we could 
reserve some land, but I am considering whether it is practical or not • 
that IS the important point? — ^There is no harm in trying it. ' 

25801. You say the price of milk is dear because the cattle are very 
poor, but I have seen it stated somewhere that the actual milkman or the 
goyxila sells his milk at about Rs. 3 or 4 or 5 a maund or 1 anna a seer 
while we have to buy that milk at 4 annas a seer. Is it not a fact also 
^at ^e high price of the milk is due to the fact that the man between 
the actual milkman and the consider takes the profit, as much as 3 annas 
a seer? Could that not be remedied by the introduction of some kind of 
co-operative buying societies or selling societies ? — They would be useful no 

* A sum of Rs. 5,000 was allotted to the local bodies in the Surma 
Valley in 1919-20 and a further sum of Rs. 10,000 in 1921-22 for eradice- 
tion of water-hyacinth. 
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doubt. I have stated in my Cattle Report that the price paid by the con- 
sumer is not received by the actual producer. But by limiting the number 
of middlemen, or reducing their number or their profit, we should be able 
to 'get the milk cheaper. That, however, does not affect the question of 
milk-supply; the supply is so very short. 

25802. But 3 annas is too big a percentage to go into the hands of the 
middleman? — ^That is true, but our mam problem is to increase the supply. 

25803, Frof, Gangulee : Do you organise shows or exhibitions here : — 
We do. 

25804. In village areas or -in towns? — Originally we used to organise 
them in towns and even now we have to organise them in towns; but we 
have got the idea of taking them to the villages. 

25805. So that up till now your shows and exhibitions have been con- 
fined to towns? — ^Yes. 

25806. With 18 million acres of culturable waste, as you say, in this 
Province and with favourable climatic conditions, Assam has agricultural 
advantages for which it would be difficult to find a parallel in any part 
of India, do you agree with that view? — ^I do. 

25807. And the average annual net expenditure on agriculture for the 
last ten years is about 1.11 per cent of the total aveiage annual expendi- 
ture of the Province and you feel the necessity of spending a little more 
on agriculture. Can you think of any source which may be explored for 
obtaining the additional funds which you would like to haye? Have you 
thought out any scheme in your mind? — ^I have thought over the matter. 
There is one way, I think, which would be helpful and that is by organis- 
ing a professional grazing industry and releasing more areas from the un- 
reserved State forests for this purpose. We have, just at present, 15,592 
square miles of unclassed State forests. If we can get about one-third of 
it, say 5,000 square miles, I should think we can get a good revenue. We 
can get an income of about Rs. 200 or 300 per square mile by extending 
this professional grazing industry- At present I think we derive an income 
of about three lakhs from the grazing tax. It is very unpopular now, 
but if we really study the problem connected with this industry and go 
out to hell) them by organising credit amongst them and by helping 
them in -preventing over-stocking of grazing reseives, I think we can 
improve their condition, and taxation will not be so heavily felt by them. 

25808. That is your idea? — ^Yes; if this is done we can increase our 
revenue by a few lakhs of rupees. 

25809. The Clicdrman : What is the attitude of the Forest Department 
towards the cultivators who wish to take up forest land and cultivate it? 
— ^I could not tell you; it is a forest policy. 

25810. Are you familiar with the sericultural industry in this Province? — 
Just a bit. 

25811. On page 19, paragraph 27, in the series of preliminary memoran- 
da * prepared for the Commission there is a note on sericulture, “ The 
total value of the ' silk industry produced in Assam is estimated at about 
Rs. 30,00,000 ” But in the Census of India Renort of Assam, 1921, on page 
163, paragraph 156, there are these words, Of the 490 (persons) recorded 
under (rearers of) silkworms, 483 depend on eri or mug a worms and only 7 
on pat worm rearing. All these figures are obviously too low; in many 
cases doubtless the occupation is subsidiary to one of the textile groups or 
to cultivation, while admission of breeding the pot worm is shunned as it 
has usually been regarded as degrading I find difficulty in reconciling 
those two sets of figures, even allowing for the fact that the statement in 
the Census Report is an underestimate . Do you know at all how many 
people are engaged in sericulture in this Province? — ^I have got no idea. 
I have not studied the census figures, but to my mind Rs. 30,00,000 would 
not be an underestimate Silk-rearing as a subsidiary occupation must 
have been omitted from the census figures. 

25812. It is not the amount but the number of workers that is said to 
be an underestimate. But you are not familiar with the position? — ^No; 
I have not studied the problem. 

Mr. Sezlett: In 1918 Mr. Basu, the Deputy Director of Agriculture, 
made a report and he estimated the value of the total silk industry in 
Assam at about Rs. 30,00,000. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

* TSTot printed : Freliminary Memorandum prepared for the Commission by the Assam 
G overnment, 
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APPSSxrDix;. 


Bieceipts and Espenditure of Zioeal Boards in Assam during 1925-26, 
under some particular suli-heads concerning cattle and cattle 
improvement. 
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Dr, S. K. MITRA, M.S,, Pli,D., I.A..S., Econoxnio 
Botanist, Assam. 

Replies to tlie Questionnaire. 

Question 1. — ^Reseaboh. — (a) (i) Organisation. To organise better re- 
search and lessen the topheavy administration, the posts of Deputy Direc- 
tors may be abolished and they may be appointed as experts to carry 
research work on the lines they are well acquainted with. This will auto- 
matically increase the provincial research staff and laboratory work with 
necessary equipment. On the other hand, the Superintendents will be in 
charge of demonstration and seed distribution directly under the expert 
Director. If need be, there may be appointed a provincial Deputy Director 
of Agriculture to help the* Director in administrative work and especially in 
demonstration and seed distribution. If this principle were followed, the 
organisation of the provincial agricultural research and administration 
could be well organised economic^iy. 

2. The provincial expert staff should preferably be drawn from 
able and efficient research workers, and there should be more experts and 
assistants appointed. The present pay of the assistants is not very en- 
couraging. Better pay and prospects should be offered to them if efficient 
work is desired. 

3. Indianisation of the Agricultural Service will surely help in 
improving the status of the agriculturists at comparatively less cost, as the 
officers have to deal with mostly illiterate men. But, where necessary, 
efficient exjierts may be ajipointed on contract for short terms to organise 
the provincial research activities. 

4. As the Provincial Governments are not in a position to 
appoint experts in various lines of research, the Government of India 
might open a branch station of Pusa Institute in each Province and 
tackle the problems that can hardly be taken up by the provincial expert 
staff. 

Administration . — ^The Department of Agiiculture should be a sepa- 
rate department by itself and the Veterinary Department may be amalga- 
mated with it. An expert should be appointed as Director. The case of 
Assam is an anomaly. The Department of Agriculture is amalgamated with 
two others, vis., the Co-opera bive and Industries, under a layman Director, 
promoted from the Provincial Civil Service and no satisfactory work in 
either research or welfare of the common agriculturists is possible so long 
as the status of the department remains unchanged. A separate agri- 
cultural department is the first and foremost requirement of Assam. 

2. The research staff is limited to one expert officer, as Economic 
Botanist and he is in charge of Chemical, Entomological and Horticultural 
sections in addition to his own duties. More experts and assistants should 
be appointed. 

Financing — The money allotted at piesent for provincial agricultural 
work is far below the demand. As agriculture is the only institution of 
80 per cent of the people of the country. Provincial Governments should 
spend more money on it. Besides, attempts should be made both by the 
Provincial as well as the India Government to start a campaign for liberal 
donation from private sources. The Government of India may also offer a 
yearly grant to the Provincial Governments according to their need to help 
and promote the cause of research. 

^ii) A provincial veterinary research laboratory in connection with 
the agriculture laboratory is highly desired only in those Provinces where 
there is no veterinary college. 

(h) Progress in Assam has not been made owing to the lack of skilled 
workers in the following. — 

(1) Dairy . — ^Assam cattle are perhaps the poorest in India, and work 
on this line is urgently needed. 

(2) Horticulture . — Orange is the most important fruit industry in 
Assam. Skilled workers to improve the cultural, manurial, handling "and 
marketing problems are wanting. 
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(3) Mycology,— T!he potato is the staple crop of the Khasi and Jaintia 
Hills. Immediate appointment of skilled workers to control the phytop- 
thora disease is urgently needed. 

(4) Chemistry — ^Assam proper grows only one crop, jc'ice. The 
soil being distinctly acid and lacking in adequate amount of himius, raoi 
crops can hardly be grown. The poverty problem of the people here couJu 
partly he solved with the introduction or a second crop in winter by treat- 
ment of the soil. The re-appointment of a Chemist (the post has already 
been kept in abeyance) is urgently required. 

(5) Economic JBotany. — (i) Cross-breeding of rice to_ serve both scien- 
tific and economic purposes, although it is done to a certain extent to serve 
the latter. 

(ii) Both field and laboratoiy studies on the general question of 
environmental influence upon the quality of rice, especially the protein con- 
tent as affected by the length of the growing season, of the time of harve^, 
of the time of sowing the seed and ti'anspl anting ,or broadcasting, of the 
amount of water-supply, the influence of the soil and other allied problems. 

{lii) A few other problems of direct interest to the cultivators 

are — 

(1) Deep versus shallow ploughing. 

(2) Drill versus broadcast seeding. 

(3) Rotation of crops. , 

(4) Clearing the land from weed both by cultural methods and 

by chemical sprays. 

(6) Irrigation of rice field fiom wells. 

(6) Improving the milling quality of rice. 

(7) Use of combined harvester. 

(8) Discing versus ploughing the land. 

(9) Green manuring nee fields 

(10) Change of seed. 

(6) Entomology. — (i) Campaign against cut-worms (agrotis) in Kaiki- 
Katura in Sylhet district in onion and potatoes. 

(ii) Dissemination of knowledge about the control of insects. 

(c) Research can be taken up on — 

(1) Pure line and selection, and storage of potatoes. 

(2) Disease resistive varieties of potatoes. 

(3) Packing and marketing of oranges. 

^4j Grasshopper control in Hazo, in the district of Kamrup. 

(5) Reclamation of swamp land in lower and middle Assam Valley. 

(6) Canning and preserving of fruits and vegetables. 

(7) By-products of oranges. 

(8) Development of mustard, jute and cotton winch are important 

agricultural products. 

Question 2. — ^Agrioultubal Education. — (i) No. Assam has no agricul- 
tural institution. 

(ii) Yes. In Sylhet, Kamrup and Sibsagar districts. 

(in) Not necessarily. 

(iu) No. Agricultural education should be given free on a liberal 
basis. To stimulate the demands for instruction in agriculture, agricultural 
courses should be included in the University curriculum, and in the primary 
and secondary schools as nature study training. Except college education 
a separate agricultural school for the training of the boys of agriculturists 
will seldom be a success. 

(u) As there is little or no opening in either Government or private 
service for boys of the middle-class with a training up to Matriculation 
standard, they want to get a training in agriculture either to get into a 
service or take up agriculture as business, while purely cultivators* sons 
liave little or no chance to be trained in their profession and so they are 
not inclined to send their boys to school. Courses should be offered in such 
a way that they may help them directly. Nature study training, if intro- 
duced both in primary and secondary schools, will serve the purpose. 

(vi) Mostly not for above reasons. 

(vii) Agricultural courses may be offered as electives together with the 
regular courses. 
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(viii) (a) Nature is the best method to train cultivators' boys in pri- 
mary school 111 the villages where they mostly begin and finish their 
training. 

(b) School plots are essential in giving natme study lessons. 

(c) School farms will succeed in places where the land and imple- 
ments are obtained free. 

While the majority of our boys do not go beyond high schools, nature 
study is the best system of training for the boys who seek agrjLculture as 
vocation. But, above all, what is requned most is the facility for primary 
education in ruial areas which is wanting. 

(tx) In Assam the boys trained in agiiculture are quite a few. 
They have mostly been appointed by the Department of Agriculture. 

(x) Agriculture should be added in the curriculum of high schools 
and agricmtural training should be given in the form of nature study 
training with school plots as electives in addition to training in the 3 R’s. 
There should be lectures in school rooms and practicals in the school plots. 
With the affiliation of the agricultural courses in the schools the hatred for 
agriculture is sure to be removed. 

(xii) Adult education can be popularised by starting free night 
schools in villages, where illustrated lectures with lantern slides on various 
subjects, such as agriculture, public health and sanitation, and social welfare, 
are always instructive and entertaining. 

(xth) (a) The administration of rural schools may preferably be in 
the hands of the District or Local Boards. A provincial advisory board for 
rural education is desired with the Director of Public Instruction as 
Chairman. 

(b) The Government of India may offer a grant to the Provincial 
Governments as primary education grant and thus lay the foundation for 
rural education. 

2. Both the India Government and Local Governments may seek 
donations from private sources for the purpose. 

3 Municipalities, District and Local Boards should contribute 
substantially for rural education. 

Question 3. — Demonstbation and Pbopaganda. — (a) Demonstration in 
cultivators’ fields has been successful in Assam. There is no Government 
demonstration farm in Assam except one in Haflong Hill. No propaganda 
work has yet been tried except in agiicultural shows. Demonstration staff 
should be increased. 

(b) Demonstration will be much more effective if some dona fide culti- 
vators are supplied with seeds and commercial fertilisers free of cost or at 
least at concession lates. They will then have an incentive to use them 
to advantage. 

2. Demonstrators should be lecruited from better trained men with 
better pay. The piesent pay does not encourage qualified young men to 
go in for it. 

(c) Cultivators must be given to understand that no extra tax will be 
levied by growing a better crop through the advice of the experts. The 
expert opinion should be given according to cultivators’ ability to utilise 
it to advantage. Above all, unless the cultivators get the rudiments of 
knowledge in reading and writing, they will seldom realise the advantage 
ot expert advice. 

(d) Other things being equal, demonstration woik is always successful 
in some places where the cultivators are willing workers and want to do 
something better. Furthermore, demonstrations ni middle-class farmers’ 
fields are in most cases successful, as they follow the expei*t advice and get 
a better result. 

Question 4. — ADMiNiSTBATiON.yKa) Yes. The co-ordination of the acti- 
vities of the Government of India may usefully supplement the activities 
of the Local Governments. But this does not mean the decrease in the 
provincial expert staff and consequent increase in the India Government 
staff at Pusa. In any case, the provincial expert staff should be increased. 

(b) Yes. So far as Assam is concerned there is no Mycologist, Chemist, 
Bacteriologist, Horticulturist, Entomologist, Dairy Expert Animal Breeder, 
Agronomist^ Soil Physicist or Agricultural Educationist to organise their 
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I’espective Hues of work. Th© Government of India may have a iDraucli 
station in each Province and take up sucli problems as need be. There 
must be some permanent Assistants at these stations to carry out the 

(c) (?) No. In Assam, the Jack of sufficient skilled woikeis to work 
with is evident, as there is only one !Economic Botanist in ^ charge of the 
Chemical, Entomological and Horticultural sections m addition to his own 
duties. Unless more experts and assistants are recruited, no satisfactory 
results in agricultural woik are possible. 

(ti) No. In Assam, there is no ariangement in railroad and steamer 
services tor the transportation of fish, fruits and vegetables. Refrigerator 
cars should be piovided for them. 

(Hi) No. Good roads should be maintained in every important 
centre. The trunk road from Gauhati to Uibrugarh should be metalled, it 
possible. 

Question - 5. — ^Finance. — (a) The Government of India may start a cam- 
paign to raise money as agricultural loan, like the War loan. ^ As the 
country is now wide awake to the needs of agriculturists, an agricultural 
loan campaign will be highly resiionded to fiom all quarters both at home 
and abroad. This money may b© disbursed according to needs of the 
Provinces for both long and shoit-term credit. 

The Provincial Governments ought to spend more money towards a 
better financing of the agricultural operations, as they do for the 
Education Department. 

(6) Agricultural officeis should advise them in their activities and 
make them realise the significance of honesty in business. 

Question 6. — AoitiouiiTuiuii Indebtedness. — (a) (i) The mam causes of 
borrowing — 

H) The extreme poverty of the cultivators. 

(2) Social customs. 

(3) Pailuie of crops due to drought, flood, or insect pests. 

(4) Disease and death. 

(6) Lack of sufficient labour. 

(6) Oppression of the 'itiaha^ans or moneylenders. 

v7) Rise in market price due to unnecessary exportation of rice 
from the Province, which compels the cultivators to buy 
at high pi ice for consumption in rainy season, as they are 
sold out of stock to pay the creditors. 

(«) The sources of credit are — 

(1) Borrowing from mahajans or moneylenders at prohibitive inter- 

est. 

(2) Mortgaging ornaments and property to moneylenders or other 

individuals. 

(3) Advance sale of crops at very low price. 

(in) The reasons for non-payment are — 

(1) Failure of crops. 

(2) Prohibitive interest which is mostly calculated as compound 

interest. (The moneylenders very often cheat the culti- 
vators in calculation.) 

(3) Disease and death. 

(4) 2amindar*s tyranny. 

. Q>) (1) Agricultural associations should be formed in each circle and 
buying and soiling should be done on co-operative principles which will 
help the farmers to grow a crop and get a satisfactory profit out of it. Each 
particular staple crop should have an association of its own, such as the 
rice growers* association, the orange growers* association and so on. 

(2) More agricultural loans to cultivators (commercial growers). 

(3) Co-operative societies in each circle. 

(4} More co-operative credit to the cultivators. 

Question 7. — ^Fbagmentation of Holdings. — (a) Yes. 

Suggestion — ^ 

Co-operative growing of crops or joint farming. 

(h) Obstacles — 

(1) Lack of sufficient labour and good implements. 

(2) Lack of sufficient rain water and irrigation facility, 
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(3) Lack of co-operation among the culti\atorg. 

(4) Lack of sufficient capital to buy one whole aiea. 

(5) Family partition. 

Kcmedies — 

(1) Introduction of improved machineiy, draught bullocks and, if 

possible, motor power. 

(2) Levelling the land, so that the water does not collect in one 

place. 

(3) Irrigation facility. In Assam, the cultivators depend on rain 

water, which is generally stored in the field tor rice culti- 
vation by ails and raised dams in small areas. 

(4) Co-operation. 

(5) Labour supply. 

(6) Agricultural loans 

Question 8. — Ibbigation. — (a) (li) In Sylhet district the present method 
of using the switch basket or don in irrigating the rabi crops and to a 
certain extent the rice fields, where the water is available in ponds or 
ditches, is quite helpful provided it is used extensively. 

(^^^) Owing to irregular rainfall a vast area of 'the cultivated laud 
remains idle every year for lack of sufficient ram water. Shallow wells from 
10 feeb to 12 feet deep dug in the field will do away with the dijBficulty to a 
certain extent for petty cultivators. Cultivatois in Assam do not use well 
water in the field. They may be induced to do so. 

Obstacles. — (1) Irrigation canal is not possible in Assam proper. 

(2) Financial conditions will not allow the digging of tanks or ponds. 

Bemedies. — KvAcha wells may be used to advantage. Water may also 
be obtained in small sti earns by raising concrete dams. 

Question 9 — Soils. — (a) (t) Assam soils are distinctly acid and so the 
application of lime is recommended. Apart from rice and jute land, the 
rest of the higher levels, where rabi crops, sugarcane, cotton and tiuits are 
grown, require drainage. Furthermore, Assam soil lacks m sufficient humus 
and available nitrogen. Humus should be supplied either by green manuring 
or application of farmyard manures. 

(vi) There are vast tracts of swamp land in Assam bordering the 
Himalayan region (the great Tarai swamp, as it is known) which may be 
reclaimed for homestead settlement. Middle-class cultivators, co-operative 
farming and capital farming are required to reclaim them. The land is 
suitable for nee and jute in Lower Assam and for rabi crops, cotton, wheat, 
barley, etc., in the middle, and rice and rabi crops in Upper ^sam. 

Hii) For the prevention of the erosion of the hill re^ons by heavy 
rains where potatoes and cotton are grown, terrace system of cultivation is 
recommended. This will check the jhvm system or itinerant cultivation in 
hill sides, and instead will establish permanent homestead settlements with 
increasing revenue to Government. 

(b) (i) Jorhat farm soils are distinctly acid: rabi crops, sugarcane, 
wheat, oats and barley were grown after sufficient lime was applied. There 
are many places in Assam where the soils are similar. 

(ii) At Jorhat, the experimental plots produced excellent sugarcane 
when they were under the supervision of the Chemist four years ago, while 
the same plots have now deteriorated and produce poor canes. Tne ap- 
pointment of a Chemist is urgently necessary in Assam. 

The people of Sibsagar^ which is known to be a well-known productive 
rice-growing district, applied to the Settlement Officer, Sibsagar, a year ago 
to reduce their tax because they cannot produce good crops nowadays as 
they did a score of years ago. 

Question 10. — Fbbtilisebs. — (o) As artificial manures are too costly for 
the poor ryots, they should use farmyard manure economically by collect* 
ing it in a pit in the form of a compost with a thatched roof above. This 
is being recommended by the Department of Agriculture, Assam. 

(b) By law. 
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(c) !By experiment in Government farms and demonstration in culti- 
vators’ fields. 

(d) In Khasi and Jaintia Hills^ the use of bonemeal in rice fields Las 
recently increased. Application of farmyard manure fiom pits has in- 
creased in Upper Assam Valley within the last two years. 

(e) No, not quite. Phosiihatic manures were found to be giving veiy 
good results in sugarcane at the Jorhat farm and bonemeal on rice in Kaiim- 
ganj farm. These are being successfully demonstrated outside. 

(/) Cowdung IS seldom used as a fuel in Assam. 

Question 11. — Crops — (a) (i) The existing crops may be improved by — 

(1) Using pure seed of high-yielding capacity as recommended by 

the department and continuing to keep it pure. 

(2) Using farmyard manure and application of water by switch bas- 

ket wheie needed. 

(3) Using better ploughs and ploughing deep. 

(4) Sowing in proper time. 

(5) Fencing the crop. 

(6) Adopting some system of rotation. 

(u) The cultivators are averse to try anything new, but they are not 
tools, because once they understand the value of any seed being tried suc- 
cessfully by a neighbour they will go in for it. More demonstration is 
wanted. 

Assam cultivators are not used to grow fodder for the cattle. The 
utility of Guinea grass and bioom corn needs more demonstration on culti- 
vators’ fields. 

(Hi) The two rice farms at Karimganj and Titabar respectively dis- 
tribute paddy seeds of improved varieties recommended by the department, 
viz., latisatl, Qeorgesail^ murali (aus), hasniati (fine aus) , hirpah 

(asra). Apart from these a few other varieties are also recommended. Ex- 
cept rice, the Government farms do not grow any other seed for distribution. 
Some 50,000 cuttings of improved sugarcane at Jorhat farm and about 500 
niaunds of improved Shillong potato seeds are grown at the Upper Shillong 
farm every yeai for distribution. The gieat demand for good seed is 
supplied by buying seeds from outside and local growers. There should bo 
Government seed faims in all the staple crops so as to distribute improved 
varieties of seeds. 

(iv) Free license fo guns should be allowed to bona fide cultivators 
in the areas which are affected by wild animals of which the wild boars 
and elephants cause considerable damage. 

Co-operative fencing is efficient in such a case. I’here is one sudi 
fencing by the railway Tine in Sylhet. 

(b) The recommended farm varieties of paddy always give 1 to 2 
maunds more yield per htgha (about one-thiid of an acie) in cultivators’ 
plots than the corresponding local varieties. 

(c) Efforts are being made to improve the following crops : — 

(1) Eice.— (a) Puie line selection (continued for the last twelve years 

at Karimganj farm). 

(b) Cross-breeding — ^F generation. 

(2) Mustard. — ^Pure line selection (continued for the last one year) 

(3) Cotton. — ^Varietal test (continued for the last three years) 

(4) Sugar came. — ^Varietal test (continued since 1908). 

(5) Potcvto. — (a) Varietal test (continued since 1900). 

(b) Selection (continued for the last four years). 

Question 12. — Cultivation. — ^Improvement on the following lines: 

(i) (1) Deep versus shallow ploughing. 

, . (2) Preparation of land in winter right after harvest by improved 
machinery and ir possible by motor power so as to grow two crops. 

(3) Green manuring in winter. 
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(ii) The following rotation crops are useful in Assam proper of which the 
former is recommended by the Department: — 


Kature of seeds. 

First year. 

Second jear. 

Third year. 

Fourth year. 

Average higher levels for 
Bugoroaiies. 

Plant eaue. 

Ratoon eane. 

Dhaineha or 
cowpea. 

potato, peas 
and oats, mus- 
tard, maiikalat or 
arJtar, 

Average lower levels for | 
paddy. 

DHaineha or 
potato 

Dhainoha or 
oowpea, 9a^2 
ground -u at. 

Matikalai or 

khesarif 

mil. 

Au8 orjute, tobacco. 


^ Question 13 — Chop Photection, Inteknau and External. — (i) The 
existing measures in Assam for protection of crops from insect pests and 
diseases are very poor. There is only one Entomological Assistant in the 
Province. If proper staff is appointed, work may be carried on to save 
the crops from cut- worm troubles in Karki-Katura, Sylliet, borers in 
fruit trees, betels and caterpillars in vegetables, etc. Woik on the betel 
leaf and areca palm diseases is worth undertaking. 

(ii) Had there been a Mycological Assistant in the Province, work 
could be carried on in controlling the pJ^fopthora in potatoes, finding out 
some resistive vaiieties of potatoes successfully in Khasi and Jaintia Hills. 

Question 14. — Implements. — (a) Introduction of improved machinery is 
urgently required. The department should have an officer to propagate 
this. If properly handled, many useful and efficient implements, such as 
ploughs, harrows, etc., can be made by the country blacksmiths provided they 
are encouraged xo do so. 

(h) The cultivatois will be willing to take up an improved implement 
if it IS cheaper in price, so that he can affoid to buy it. Moreover, it 
must be easily workable in his field and give a good service. Attempt should 
be made to make the implements locally. The department should have a 
workshop for the purpose. 

The Government also should demonstrate the feasibility of improved 
machinery and make the people understand the need and efficiency of the 
same on economic basis. For this purpose, the department should have a 
set of different implements and a motor tractor with accessories. Assam 
has really a demand for improved implements and power cultivation. 

(c) Manufacturers of improved implements being not quite aware of the 
necessities of the common cultivators cannot possibly make the implements 
suited to the need of the cultivators. The manufacturers must stay in the 
Province, study the problems and then make such implements as need be. 

Question 15. — ^Veterinary. — (a) There is no reason why the Veterinaiy 
Department should remain separate from Agriculture. The amalgamation 
of the two will be an economic organisation on co-operative basis. 

In Assam, the amalgamation of the Agricultural Department with the 
Co-operative and Industries has been a great stumbling block to agri- 
cultural progress. If Assam wants ever to develop the agricultural activities, 
there must be a separate Agricultural Department with Veterinary in- 
cluded in it under an expert Director. 

(g) (h) There should be at least a provincial veterinary laboratoiy in 
Assam, and if need be, this laboratory may be established near the present 
agricultural laboratory at Jorhat. 

Question 16. — ^Animal Husbandry — ( a) (i) There should be a breeding 
station in the Province to improve the draught animal as well as milch 
cows. Assam is perhaps the poorest in livestock in India. But there are 
some strains of indigenous cattle which could be well improved by cross- 
breeding them with other well-known breeds from outside. This has al- 
ready been proved by the Taylor breed cattle at Shillong. The would-be 
cattle-breeding station at Khanapara will answer the purpose. 

The Local Boards, Municipalities and Union Boards should be asked 
to maintain' bulls. 
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Law should be enforced to castrate the stray bulls and weed them 
out by prompt action. 

(%i) There is an urgent necessity for the improyement of the dairy 
industry. It may be improved by — 

Q) Establishment of a model dairy in the Province. 

(2) Establishment of co-operative dairy farms in distiict head- 

quarters where the demand is so keenly felt under the 
patronage of the Co-operative Dej^artment. 

(3) Establishment of dairy farms by private individuals to take 

up dairy industry as a profitable business with the help of 
Government loans, if required. 

(lit) It is the foreigners, the Nepalese, who are keeping up the 
dairy industry in Assam. So the existing practice can hardly be improved. 
Assamese should be encouraged to take up dairying. 

(b) (i) Yes. Grazing areas are decreasing rapidly. 

(li) Yes. The Assamese do not have any enclosed pasture area. 

(«’i) The Assamese seldom attend the cattle at home. 

They allow them to graze in the field freely. Although there is sufficient 
straw, they do not know how to save it and use it to advantage. They should 
bo taught to do so. 

(ii;) Yes. The Assamese do not grow fodder for cattle. Guinea grass 
is recommended by the department. 

(c) Scarcity of fodder is felt mostly in winter. 

(d) Improving fodder supply by — 

(il More grazing area. 

(til Growing of fodder crops. 

(tii) Silo and silage. 

(i'll) Stocking straw properly. 

(e) Landowners may be induced to take interest by — 

(1) Sufficient propaganda to make them realise the need of good 

cattle ana know how to tend them. 

(2) Practical demonstration of growing fodder, siloing and feeding 

it to cattle properly. 

(3) Supply of fodder crop seeds, cuttings or root-stocks free to bona 

fAe cultivators for a time. 

Question 17. — ^AGmouLTunAii Inditsteies. — ( u) In Assam proper, the 
cultivators grow one crop and so they do not work on an average more 
than four months in the field. In the slack season they do not do very 
much except hauling fuel wood to the market, repairing their houses and 
tending the cattle. As a majority of them are addicted to opium, they 
mostly pass an easy-going life. If this use of opium could be stopped, they 
could have a new start in life. 

(b) Demonstration of the subsidiary industries and a systematic pro- 
paganda are necessary. The Industries Department ou^t to have a batch 
of Demonstrators to go round and talk to the people as they do in weaving 
and sericulture. 

Government may aid in — 

(1) Making by-products of rice and milk. 

(2) Making sxdhi food (starch). 

f Starch and alcohol from potatoes. 

By-products of fish, fruits and vegetables. 

Vinegar-making from cane juice and tamarind. 

(6) Lump soap-making. 

(7) Weaving by improved hand-looms. 

(8) Umbrella handle-making. 

(c) Obstacles. — (1) Majority of the cultivators are not acquainted with 
the industries named. 

(2) Many people are prejudiced against such industries. 

^3) Lack of sufficient propaganda by lectures and demonstration foi- 
which shilled workers are wanting in Government industrial staff, except 
weaving and sericulture. The latter are doing very good work. 
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(r7) Yes. Except sngur-making, no attempt has boon maclo in Assam 
to improve them. 

If) Yes. This will help in improving the rural areas. 

(g) The following may help m better rural employment: — 

71) Selling chopped fodder in market. 

(2) Making fishing nets. 

(3) Broom-making. 

(4) Lime kilns (in Sylhet and Khasi and Jaintia Hills). 

(5) Making dolls and other playthings for children. 

(6) Tinning and soldering. 

(7) Nursery (selling budded and grafted plants). 

(8) Truck gardening. 

(9) Candle-making. 

(h) The people should be taught by illustrated lectures about health and 
sanitation. The Public Health Department ought to have a batch of men 
to go round the villages If such a lecture propaganda can be carried well, 
the people will realise the need and do accordingly to save themselves from 
diseases and death. In fact, they should be taught how “to make a living*^ 
instead of “ getting a living.” School teachers should talk to the boys 
about public health and sanitation. 

Question 18. — ^Agmcultubal Labour. — (a) (i) As there is a deai-th of 
labour in Assam, there could be easy distribution, if the Assam-Bengal 
Kailway would have' been good enough to transport the working men from 
outside the Province at concession rates. 

(ii) There are vast tracts of Government arable land lying idle in 
Assam. If the G-overnment grant for homestead settlement is granted to 
outsiders, thousands of settlers can settle down in the swamp or grass 
land, lying on both sides of Assam-Bengal Kailway from Gauhati to Dib- 
rugarh, which will develop the country a great deal. 

(b) As a majority or the Assamese have some land in their possession, 
they seldom want to go outside and work for others. It is only the foreign 
laboureis, mostly ex-teagarden coolies, who work as labourers in Assam. 
The only solution would be to allow the laboureis from Bengal to work as 
labourers. 

(c) The Bengal labourers who are mostly from Mymensingh will settle 
down in swamp areas which aie not occupied by the Assamese cultiva- 
tors. They will serve the dual pnrjiose of improving the swamp land as well 
as woik as labourers in the field. 

Question 20. — Marketing. — (a) No. Specific examples in Assam are the 
orange market at Chhatak, potato market at Shillong, cotton market at 
Goalpara and jute at Nowgong. Just at the time of harvest the market is 
being glutted by the produce and so it is sold at comparatively lower prices. 
Had there been an organisation of the cultivators for such a produce, they 
could control the market and get better prices. 

(b) No. 

Oranges in Khasi and Jaintia Hills are mostly sold td middlemen who 
sometimes pay in advance. The fruits are sold at Ks. 15 to 20 per 3,000 
and taken down the hills in baskets to Tharna and a few other places, 
whence they are taken down to Chhatak in small country boats Here the 
orange merchants come from various parts of Bengal. The oranges are 
sold to these merchants at about Ks. 30 to 35 per 3,000.^ The oranges are 
then carried down to Bengal markets by boats, except a few which are sent 
to Calcutta by train and steamer. These oranges are sold at 2 to 3 per pice 
at the Khasi and Jaintia Hills and are sold at half anna to one anna each 
in Calcutta. 

Had there been an orange growers’ association and the fruits could 
have been picked, packed and marketed systematically, cultivators cbuld 
get lour times the profit. Besides, the oranges could satisfactorily be boxed 
in pine- wood boxes whieli are found in plenty in Khasi Hills and be shipped 
to Calcutta. Unless the Khasi growers organise themselves, the industry 
will never thrive. 

(c) Suggestions to improve the orange industry — 

(1) Organisation of an orange growers’ association in Khasi a^,d 

Jaintia Hills. 

(2) Hand-picking the fruits in bags by a ladder. 

(3) Grading the fruits in a grader. 
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(4J Packing in standard boxes, 25 to 30 seers m weight. 

(5) Sale to middlemen through the organisation at Chhatak and 
Sylhet, or ship in car loads, steamer or boat to distant markets 
in Bengal. 

(d) With the organisation of each industry under an association, 
such information will be of great use. At present the only organisations 
that are benefited by it are the Tea Planters’ and Jute Merchants’ Asso- 
ciations. 

Qifestion 22. — Oo-opERATiON. — (a) {i) Government should employ moie 
men ^n the staff to promote the cause of co-operation. The present staff 
IS very limited. 

(b) (i) Credit societies should be increased to help the cultivators liv- 
ing in remote corners of the country. 

(iaj) Social Service League in Sylhet which is not a Government 

effort. 

(d) The co-operative credit societies have been doing satisfactory work 
in Assam. 

Qxjestion 23. — GENEBAii Education. — (a) Yes. 

(i) College. — ^There should be a separate agricultural college. 

(i%) Secondary school . — rNature study training from class VII to X 
should be offered as an elective with opportunities to learn a vocation, such 
as poultry, market and nursery gardening, bee-keeping, in addition to 
general farming in the school farm. 

(ill) Primary school . — ^Nature study training and school plots suit 
best from class I to VI. This course may pieferably be compulsory so that 
the boys may have a knowledge about their own surroundings and may bo 
induced to love nature. Besides, this will give thorn an idea to do soino use- 
ful work, and make them realise the dignity of labour. 

(h) (i) Nature study lessons with inacticunis outside the school room 
will make them more interested in agricultural work in addition to gaining 
knowledge in the general couise offered in the school. 

{ii) If financial problem is settled, it is by no means difBlcult to 
make primary education eompulsoi*y in rural areas. The main problem 
is that the school should be taken to the boys (and guardians) than the 
boys to the school. 

{til) After they' get the rudiments of learning, the guardians do not 
find anything encouraging for their boys to attend the school any longer 
and so the number becomes smaller. Our school should teach something that 
can help the cultivators’ sons directly. Introduction of nature study lessons 
will solve the problem. 

Question 24. — ^Attracting Capital. — (a) Steps to be taken are — 

(1) Departmental activities should i.urn towards the cause of middle- 

class and capitalist farming. The educated should be taught 
to take up agiiculture as business. 

(2) Model farm should be started on profitable basis to demonstrate 

the feasibility of such enterprises. 

(3) Introduction of power farming will reduce the labour difficulty, 

which dissuades many from starting such an industry. 

(6) Discouraging factors — 

(1) Owners of agricultural land remain satisfied with the little they 

have. They do not know anything better. 

(2) Labour difficulty is very keen. 

(3) Absentee ownership is a failure in many cases. 

(4) No certainty of getting a satisfactory return of the investment. 

(5) Lack of knowledge in growing a successful croii. 

Question 25.— -Welfare of Bubal Population.— ( a) There should bo an 
organisation like the Social Service League of Bengal. It should have its 
branch in remote villages and of the district. Itinerant lecturers and demon- 
strators should visit them fiom time to time and offer illustrated talks which 
should be both entertaining and instructive to all men, women and children 
Government should patronise such an organisation. 

Desha Bandhu Das’s village reconstruction work is also an oreauisation 
on the same line, ^ loauiuu 

The Ban^rishna Mission (Sevasram) is also another great philan- 
thropic organisation to ser\e the cause of the common people. 
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The modern cultivator has some needs of his own, viz., social, econo- 
mic, religious, educational and political. Attempt should be made to offer 
him help to attain them. 

(b) So far as the present status of the villageis is concerned, any such 
economic survey will produce little or no result. We know the disease, but 
there is no remedy to offer. 

Question 26. — Statistics. — ^These are surely required in a Province that 
has advanced a great deal in its agincultural activities while for Assam, 
where the agricultural peoiile are not yet organised, they will hardly be of 
any use. 


Oral Evidence. 

25813. The Chairman : Dr. Mitra, you are Economic Botanist to the 
Government of Assam? — ^Yes. 

25814. You put in a note of evidence which you desiie to give 
to the Commission? Do you wish to make any statement at this 
stage ]ust want to offer a plea on behalf of our department, 

that ijs|, the Department of Agriculture. It is this ; we want a 
separate department for ourselves. There should be a separate Depai-tinent 
of Agriculture under an expert- if the linaiices of the Province do not 
permit that, we want at least tnat the Department of Agriculture should 
be amalgamated with the Veterinary Department. 

25815. I should like to ask you first on the general question of research, 
whether you think there is that degree of co-ordination and touch between 
the Provinces that one would wish to see ? — ^Yes ; I do ; and at present 
we are having occasionally some help from the Pusa Institute. 

26816. And you are satisfied with the assistance that Pusa is giving? — 
No. 

25817. You are not? — ^Noj because they cannot heli? us in every way. 
We ought to have our own men to carry out the work. They may send 
us their men now and then but unless ive have our own experts it is 
not possible to do anything here. Here I am the only expert in charge 
of Chemistry, Entomology and my own section, Botany. We have no 
Mycological Assistant in this Province. There is a good demand for all 
these experts. 

25818. So that you think Pusa might devote its attention to problems 
of a fundamental and general character but that you must have in each 
Province a complete provincial organisation in order to apply the results 
of those enquiries to local conditions j is that your idea? — iles^ I may give 
the example of potato blight. We had the Imperial Mycologist here on 
several occasions. Even last year he came here and stayed for three days 
and planned out the workj but as we have no Mycological Assistant here, 
it is not possible for us to do anything 

25819. Would you tell the Commission about one or two of the pimcipal 
problems of research on which you yourself are engaged at this moment? — 
At present my main work is rice-breeding; it is conducted at the Karimganj 
iarni; we have also another farm at Titabar opened only two years ago. 

26820. Rice-breeding is a general experiment. What particular problems 
are you engaged on? — Our main work here is selection work which is being 
conducted for the last twelve years on the Karimganj farm; but since 1921 
when I was appointed, I began cross-breeding woik. 

25821. What particular qualities are you trying to evolve in your rice? — 
At present we are not looking for quality; we are only looking for quantity. 

25822. What particular object have you in view in your crossing work? — 
We are trying to find out high-yielding varieties. We find difficulty in 
every way because the varieties which have been selected at the Karimganj 
farm are not always suitable to this valley. 

25823. What other problems are you engaged on at the moment? — ^Wo 
have been trying experiments on the root system of rice, seed testing, trans 
piration, and the water requirements of rice; there are also other minoi 
experiments that I have been continuing. 
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25824. You are doing some work on transpiration, are you? — I did, 
but unfortunately owing to lack of funds, 1 could not continue that. 

25825. Pro/. Gangulee : Have you published the result of that experi- 
ment? — 1 have up to date sent the lesult of the vaiiatioiis of yield of 
nee that we have been growing here; that was published in the Indian 
Agricultural Journal, There is another paper which is m iirint; that is on 
seed testing; X have already seen tlie proof. Theie is anotliei iniLo I .sent 
on the sampling of rice. 

26826 1 am releriing to your woik on transpiration? — No, I could not 
be successful because 1 could not gob onougli money to got sonio of tiie 
appliances that 1 needed. 

25827. The Chairman: Then I noticed ui one roiioit that has been iilaccd 
before the Commission that a series of specific gravity tests has been 
carried out? — ^Yes, I continued that experiment for ioui yeais, up to date 
1 have not been able to get any better result, i think this was also done 
in Burma, and they also, in their repoit 1 find, could not got any good 
results out of it. 

25828. Do you attach particular imxjortance to thab iiroblem in this 
Province? — Of couise experiments in specific gravity as to wheat were 
successful in foreign countries, but here I have not been successtul uy> to 
date, but I am still continuing. 

25829. Are you familiar with the work being cariied out on those 
particular problems that you have mentioned in the Piesidoncies ol Bengal 
and Madras? — Not quite in Madras, I am well acquainted with the Bengal 
work. 

25830. You are thoroughly familiar with the work lienig carried on iii 
Bengal? — ^Yes, because before I came here this pure hue selection work 
was planned out hy Dr. Hector of Bengal, and 1 have been following the 
same principle with, of couise, a little change here and there. 

25831. How long ago was that woik planned? — ^Before I came. 

25832 How long have you been here? — About six years: I was appointed 
in February 1921. 

26833. Has the time come, do you thmk^ to do any fresh planning? — 
Yes, I think so. If we want to ao something in research, we must have 
better appliances. Unfortunately, I am haudicapiied foi want of funds 
and assistants so that I cannot do any effective research, 

26834. Will you tell the Commission your own technical tiainiiigp — X 
graduated in the University of California in 1915; I received my Master’s 
degree in the same University; I then did two years’ post-giaduato work 
there. Later on I got a Besearch Fellowship at tho Ohio State Univoi-sity 
m 1918. There I did post-graduate work lor two years, and I had con- 
ferred upon mo the degree of Doctor of Philosophy tlioro from the Depart- 
ment pf Botany. After that I worked for seven months iii the Agricultural 
and Technical College, North Carolina, as Instructor of Soioiico, when X 
was appointed to this post. 

25835. Have you ever been to I’usa? — Yes, once, in 1922. 

25836. Did you visit Pusa about some particular problem, or just to 
see the Institution? — 1 went there in connection with tlio AgiiculLuial 
Board. 


25837. Will you turn to page 89 of your note? Under tho heading 
Horticulture, you say, Orange is the most impoitaiit fiuit industry in 
Assam. Skilled workers to improve the cultural, maiiurial, handling and 
marketing problems are wanting.” What do you mean by tho handling 
problem? — mean picking, packing and marketing. 

^ 25838. This^ Commission has already been told in evidence that thoio 

is no such thing as packing at this moment? — ^No. 

ew that the price of the orange would 
point is that through rough handling we 
le produce before it reaches the market. 

25840. You mean through the fruit being bruised Yes, and they are 
damaged by mould on their way. ^ 


carry tho 
are losing 


25839. Is it your ' 
cost of packing? — The 
about 30 per cent of i 


25841. What is the method of picking in the Province P—Here in the 
villages they sometimes use a bamboo pole to strike the fruit down. In 
some places I have seen men picking with bags and a ladder: that, of 
course, is the best way, but it is not always practised. 
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25842. Br, Ryder: Aie the orange trees strong trees? — Of course orange 
trees are strong, but this Jiard handling bruises the fruit very badly and 
they are spoilt at once. 

25843. The Chairman: On page 91 of your answer to oui Question 2 on 
Agricultural Education, you say, “Adult education can bo popularised by 
starting lieo night schools in villages.” On what do you found youiself 
when you give us that as your viewf^ — Such experience as 1 have had in 
Assam, in some places private organisations have staited night schools 
111 villages ivhoiG the pooiilo hoar illustiated lectuios. At the same time 
in some of the towns, especially at Joihat, night schools have been started 
by a piivate organisation. Men wliose ages range from 16 to 40 attend; 
they are eager to Jeani at least to sign their namo.s. 1 tlnnk that is one of 
the best nioaus ot educating adult people. 

25844. Is that in the hills or the plains? — ^In the plains. 

25845. In answoi to our question on Finance you say, “The Governiiieut 
of India may start a campaign to raise money as agricultural loan, like 
the War loan”. Do you distinguish between a loan laised like the War loan 
and a loan which is not a War loan. I do not quite see what you mean? — 
I mean to say this; tlie country is awake to the necessity; it is the 
demand of 90 per cent of the people in India, so that we might have a 
loan campaign by the Central Government Just as wo have had for the War. 
Then we could distiibute the money so obtained all lound the Provinces as 
need arose and thus help the farmei's. 

26846. That is a very picturesque way of financing the movement but 
it does not deal W'lth the rate of interest, which is what 1 want to hear 
about. Do you suggest you could get money more cheaply in that way 
than you could through the ordmary channels ? — I think everybody is 
awake to this, especially the educated classes, and I think there is every 
reason to think we should get help both at home and abroad ; I am 
convinced of that. 

25847. Are you carrying out an^ experimental work in oouuection with 
potatoes at the moment? — No, but in 1922, when I came here, I found that 
the most important problem we had to deal with was the storage of 
potatoes, so 1 started this stoiage expeiiment; but tor want of an assistant 
1 had to give it up. Anothei experiment I tiied was to obtain a resistant 
variety by puio line soloction of potatoes, but 1 found that without any 
help (as theio is only ono Faim Managoi at Upper Shillong farm, ho could 
not iiossibly help mo very much) I am soiry to say I had to give that 
up too. 

25848. Are you satisfied with tho way iiotatoos arc stored afc Shillong 
farm now? — I am not. 

25849. What is your ideal in tho matter of storing iiotatoes? — I should 
bo glad to distribute a smaller quantity of seed and try to get the seed 
Ironi reliable sources, ospooially from tho larmois whom wo have supplied 
With our seed. We will g»-t these seeds from a known source. At the same 
time, as blight is an important factor in relation to transport, I would 
suggest, and I have already suggested since 1921, treating tho seed with 
copper sulphate, at least, before sending it out. 

25850 What do you think ought to bo tho iihysical arraiigemcuts for 
storing ijotatocs? — In Shillong, undeigiound stoiago would do very well 

25851. Do you iiicaii pit stoiage? — ^Yes. 

25852. Are you satisfied with the present storage in the shed? — I’he 
main roquireineiits lor storage arc darkness, plenty of ventilation and a 
dry atmospheio; but those thiee requirements aio not satisfied in the way 
in which we aie keeping them at present. 

25853. Would you fill up your trays to 4, 6, 6 inches or a foot? How 
much do you think would be safe? — ^Ii we keep them a foot deep, that does 
not make any difference provided we can get the right atmosphere. 

25854. You do not mind their being stored a foot deep? — I do not 
think it will do any harm provided we get a proper place for storing them, 

25855. Under the heading Implements you say on page 95, “Assam has 
really a demand for improved implements and power cultivation.” What 
makes you think there is a demand foi improved implements and power cul- 
tivation P — ^In this case I had in mind the middle-class cultivators. I believe 
that unless educated men take up agiiculture as a business, it is not 
possible to improve agriculture in India. 
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25856. I am sure thatj is true, bub 1 want to know wlio the cultivators 
are who demand luipioved iiiiplemeuts and iiower cultivation at this 
moment? — At inesent we have some middle-class cultivators who are 
working with motor tractors, and they are looking forwaid to better 
implements. 

25857. Where arc their holdings situated P — They are mostly in Assam 
Valley, and there arc some in the Snima Valley 

25858. Do you think there is an opening for the clcvolopment ol the 
fruit-growing industry in the lulls .p — ^Y os. 

25859. Is theiG a tradition oL‘ fruit-growing among the lull tribes? — 
Yes; the native homo of: the orange is perhaiis in the Khasi Hills. 

25860. For instance, is anytluiig known about root pruning; is that 
recognised at all? — ^They do not do any sort of iiruning hero at piesont. 

25861. What does their tradition of hoibicuUuie consist of? — They clear 
a line on a slope, then giow seedlings and then drill the seedlings in. It is 
the natural flow of water from the uppei side that gives them the ciop. 
The rocks being calcareous, oianges grow well in the Khasi Hills. 

25862. Sit' James JMojcKenna : Apart from iirovmcial work, do you 
consider there is room for a central organisation to assist the work of the 
Provinces either with men or with money? — 1 have said m my note that 
the Central Goveimnent might have a suh-station m every Province and 
send out men to tackle the lu-oblems which the Provincial Governments 
are not able to take up. 

25863. What iirohlems would you suggest for such a station in Assam? — 
1 do not mean a large station; I mean a sub-station. 

25864. Yes, a sub-station? — At present we have no Mycological Assistant. 
Assam needs a Mycological Assistant; if there weie a sub-station, the 
Imperial Mycologist could come heie and help us. 

25865. You have your own Mycologist? — ^No. 

25866. If you have this suh-station you will want a Mycologist of your 
own? — ^We are trying to got a Mycological Assistant for the Piovince. 

25867. How would that central organisation assist your woik? — Sup- 
posing wo want to tackle a special quality of rice, for instance, the protein 
content, we do not know anything about the quality of our rice. 1 would 
like to have an Imporial Botanist to lead us in that. 

25868. Do you think, apart fiom the central organ isai ion, a conference 
at regular periods of workers on rice would bo usoiul, say workers from 
Bengal, Assam, Madras and the Central Provinces? — ^Yos, that would help 
us undoubtedly. 

26869. Pro/, Gang alee : You said you were the only scientific officer in 
the department? — am the only ono who is tackling experiment and 
research; but the Deputy Director is also a scientific officoi. 

25870. You have two Botanical Assistants, vhat aio their qualifica- 
tions? — One of them is a giaduato ol the Sabour College. The other one 
lead for thioo years m the Nagpur College, but unfortunately he could not 
appear for the examination and could not theielore get a ceitilicalo. 

25871. Are you satisfied with their woik? — Yes. 

25872. They assist you in your breeding woik? — ^Ycs. 

25873. They do not tackle problems independently? — No; they do not. 

25874 What aio the qualifications of the Chemical Assistant? — Ho is a 
graduate of Calcutta Univeisity, and he has been six years in the Tocklai 
farm. 

25876. What pioblems is he tackling? — Ho is doing routine work, and 
he will test the juice of the sugarcane we grow. Apart from that wo have 
asked him to make a soil survey of the Joihat sub-division. 

25876. At present he is analysing the juice content of the sugarcane? — 
Not at present. Sugarcane work will begin shortly. 

25877. What work does he do at present? — ^He will begin sugarcane 
work shortly. He is now engaged on a soil survey in Jorhat. I am parti- 
cularly interested in the acidity of the soils, because that is a problem 
which Mr. Meggitt handled when he was here. Two memoirs on that 
problei^ have been issued by the Agricultural Department. 
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25878. This Chemical Assistant is then carrying on the work commenced 
hy Mr. Meggitt? — No. When Mr. Moggitfc was hero ho had no assistant; 
he worked himself. This assistant was apiiointed in 1923 when I was in 
charge. 

25879. I want to get from you what work the Chemical Assistant is 
actually doing now? — ^He is doing soil survey work and routine work, and 
he will shortly take up sugarcane work. 

25880. He has already commenced soil survey work? — ^Yes; he has already 
commenced it. 

25881. That is near about Jorhat.P — ^In Jorhat sub-division. 

25882. What are the duties of the Entomological Assistant? — His duty 
is to go round and train our staff in regard to remedies for diseases. 

25883. Is he collecting any insects? — ^He has collected insects, and we 
have in our laboratory almost all the common insect pests of Assam. 

25884. Hoes he study the life-history of any pests? — ^It is really a pity 
that he cannot take up any research work. 

25885. The Gliaiman : Is it within your knowledge that coconut palms 
ill the Province aie being attacked by some pest? — ^Excuse me; it is the 
arecanut palm which is suffeiing badly in the Sylhet district. The coconut 
palms of this valley (Assam Valley) are attacked by a butterfly laiwa which 
does considerable damage. 

25886. One witness who appeared before us was of the opinion that the 
department was not doing anything for the coconut palm? — Coconut is 
not an important problem here; it is important in Lower Bengal. The 
arecanut palm is important in Sylhet, and it is subject to bud-iot and 
root-rot. It is for this reason that the Imperial Mycologist came here in 
1923. I also saw one of his assistants once during the last five years 
who studied the question of the arecanut palm disease. 

25887. Prof. Gangulee : In the note ^ you have given us you constantly 
speak of the soil being distinctly acid, but you do not give us any 
published data^^ — ^We have some. Recently we have iiublished a little 
bulletin on acidity of soils. 

25888. You have given theie the pH. value of the different types of 
soils? — ^We have analysed a good number of them m regard to the pH. 
value. 

25889. And the lime requirements p — ^W e have published separate 
bulletins about lime requiiements. 

25890. Is this phenomenon of acidity important throughout the Pro- 
vince? — ^It is very important in the Assam Valley. 

25891. Not in the Surma Valley P — ^In the Suima Valley all the rice 
fields are distinctly acid. 

25892. You mention once or twice about failure of crops Ho you know 
whether the failure is sometimes due to acid? — ^We have tried an experiment 
at Jorhat and found it to be so, we tried rdbi crops, and lime application 
gave us good results in all the v'obi crops. 

25893. So much for the chemical aspect of the work. Wliat is your 
own workP You say your work is divided into two gioups, puie line 
selection and cross-breeding. With regard to pure line selection you say 
you have Wo vaiieties of rice? — Wo have already given out five selected 
vai ieties. 

25894. The tw’^o successful varieties of iiaddy aro lafi sail and murali 
ans ? — ^These two were given out before I came' in. 

25895. Since you camo in, you have given out three more varieties? — 
Since 1 came in, one, fine cius or hasmati^ and another hirpaL (asra), I have 
a few more selected varieties which aie also going to be recommended. 

25896. This Uiti sail is grown only in the Sunn a Valley? — ^Not only in 
the Surma Valleys, but it is successful in Assam also. 

25897. Have you compared lafi sail with other rices? — I have collected 
rice not only from India but also from aliroad. 

25898. The result of i>ure line selection is that you have one variety 
of lati sail and one of aus? — ^W’'e have lati sail, Oeotge sail, murali (aiis), 
hasmati (fine aus) and hirpali (asra). 
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26899. The result of yonr six years’ work is hasmati (fine auff) and 
birpak (asra). With regard to cross-breeding at what stage arc yon now? — 
I am in the fifth year generation. I have got two varieties that have 
already been tried on the experimental farm; they will be distributed this 
year to other fainis and also to demonstration plots for comparison. 

25900. What are youi crosses? — Between George sail and lati sail. 

25901. Now, of the two lines of work, pure line selection and cross- 
breeding, which do you think is moi’e promising? — In puie line selection 
we get early results, and that was why it was taken up. Cross-breeding is 
a long process. It takes about six years to get a real type. 

25902. Ton are now at Fg Will you get results in FeP-We have 
selected two varieties from the fourth year (last year) and we have found 
they are superior to the rest; next year we will compare them on a field 
scale and also in demonstration plots. 

25903. What are the indications of the prospects of F 5 ? Bo you find 
any definite improvement? — Thex*e is a definite improvement in yield, 

25904. You are undoubtedly familiar with the work of cross-breeding 
elsewhere. Has any marked improvement been effected by cross-breeding 
in any part of India? — From Madias they have given out two; from Dacca 
they have given out one; I am not sure whether they have given out a, 
second. 

25905. You are definite that these are the results of cross-breeding? — 
Yes. 

26906. Have they done anything in Buraia? — ^I do not think I have 
noticed any. 

25907. Yon said that Dr. Hector planned the woik? — ^Yes, jiiue lino 
selection work. 

25908. Not cross-breeding work? — ^No. 

25909. Cross-breeding was started by you? — ^Yes. 

25910. Have you consulted Dr. Hector? — ^I have been to Dacca six 
times since I came here. 

26911. You are in touch with him? — ^I am. 

25912. You are not familiar with the Madras work? — ^I am familiar 
with Dr. Parnell’s work, but I have had no correspondence with him. 

25913. You arc familiar with the literature on the work that has been 
carried out? — ^Yes. 

25914. With regard to the researches that can he taken up, you are 
suggesting by-products of oranges. What are they? — ^Theie is a laige 
quantity of oranges that is wasted now. If tins can lie taken up both on 
a cottage industry scale and on a commercial scale, then I think there will be 
a good deal of improvement. 

25916. Do you take part in propaganda or demonstration work? — I do 
whenever I get any chances, especially in agricultural shows, and in 
delivering lectures, 

25916. You say here * 'Cultivators must be given to understand that no 
extra tax will he levied by growing a better crop through tho advice of the 
experts.” What do you really mean by that? Are the cultivators afraid 
of any extra tax? — When our Inspectora and Demonstrators go to any 
place and ask the cultivators to take our seeds, they have some suspicion 
about it. They feel that if they take up the new seeds which wo are 
distributing and grow better crops, the rents might be increased. 

25917. You also say here "Demonstration will be much more ofFoctivo if 
somo ho'tm fide cultivators are supplied with seeds and commercial ferbihsors 
free of cost or at least at concession rates. They will then have an incentive 
to use them to advantage.” Are you aware of tho fact that experience 
gamed in other Provinces in India tends to prove that improved strains 
of seeds given free of cost to the cultivators are not appreciated? — I think, 
in our case, if it is given fioe to the cultivators, they will take it up. 

25918. You think so? — ^I think so. 

25919. Have you made an effort in that direction?— Nothing has boon 
done in that diiectioii. 

25920. You have no experience to go by? — ^No. 
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25921. Have you developed any system of crop rotation either for the 
Surma Valley or for the Assam Valley.? — In the Surma Valley, we have 
not done an^hing, but in the Assam Valley, we have a system ol rotation 
that we have found to be very useful in sugaicane cultivation, I have 
mentioned it in my note, and I have suggested that that is for the average 
highland tract. For the average lowland tract, where rice is grown 
there may be some sort of rotation, but we have not been able to do 
anything on that line yet. 

25922. Are the cultivators taking to your system of rotation? — am not 
aware how far they have taken it up; in the Surma Valley, the people have 
some sort of rotation, because they grow two crops in many places. 

25923. With regard to soils, you say, “At Jorhat, the experimental 
Idiots produced excellent sugarcane when they were 'under the supervision 
of the Chemist four years ago, while the same plots have now deteriorated 
and produce poor canes Have you ascertained the causes of this 
deterioration? — ^It is a question of soil analysis and planning out the woi*k 
properly. 

25924. You have not enquired into the detailed process of the 
deterioration of the canes? — Of course, I know the processes in some places, 
but it was beyond my power to control them. 

25925. I am not talking of controlling; have you determined the causes 
which led to this deterioration? — ^In some places the land was over-limed; 
in some places there was an over dose of phosphatic manure. 

25926. You are definitely of that opinion? — got it from the analysis 
of the Chemical Assistant. 

26927. You say, “The people of Sibsagar, which is known to be a 
well-known productive rice-growing district, applied to the Settlement 
Officer, Sibsagar, a year ago to reduce their tax because they cannot produce 
good crops nowadays as they did a score of years ago.” That shows that 
the deterioration goes on ; have you ascertained the causes of that ? — 
I received this information from the Settlement Officer ; he wrote to me 
about the causes of it, but we have not been able to take it up at all. 

26928. What are the causes of the deterioration throughout the 
Province? — ^To my mind, it is the continuation of one crop without the 
application of any extra manures or fertilisers. 

26929. You say that there are vast tracts of swamp land in Assam; have 
you any suggestion how they could be utilised? — ^They could be plotted out 
and given to the cultivators free; Government might undertake reclamation 
work and have an officer to deal with that. 

26930. On the question of the welfare of the rural population, you say, 
“There should be an organisation like the Social Service %eague of Bengal.” 
Are you familiar with the Social Seivice League of Bengal? — am partly 
familiar with the Bengal Social Service League, but I am familiar with 
the Social Service work in Sylhet, that work has been started since I came. 

26931 Do you know if they are working in village aieas or in urban 
areas? — ^They are working even in the villages. 

26932. Is the work done intensively? — ^As far as their finances allow 
them to do it. 

25933. Mr. Galve'it : Are you doing any work on grasses? — ^No. 

25934. Do you not think that there is great scope in Assam for rural 
pastures? — ^I do. 

25935. What is the obstacle in the way of taking up this question of 
pastures in Assam? — Of course, it leads to something beyond my jurisdiction. 
I have not done anything on that line, but I have given a few suggestions 
in my note. As to the control of the pasture land, I have nothing to 
suggest. 

25936. Is there no scope for making better cultivated pastures as in 
England? — ^I wish the people would realise the necessity of it, but 
do not do an^hing hero; if our work is organised, we can encourage the 
people to have regular pasturage. 

25937. But is not the selection of good grasses in your own sphere?-- 
That is' perfectly true, but if we can make them grow fodder crops, that 
would settle the question. 
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25938. You suggest that Government should assist in the problem of 
extracting alcohol from potatoes, is that suggestion based^ on any 
experience? — There is a large amount of surplus potatoes in the IChasi Hil& 
this year, about 50,000 maunds, which aie selling at a very low price. 
As my Director has mentioned, they are sold at Rs. 1-8-0 per maund, and 
this IS a sheer loss to the people, it does not repay them even half of 
the cost that they have a heady incurred. 1 think if there were any iiossi- 
bility of starting some work on that line, the industry would develop. 

25939. Do you think alcohol could be produced at a^-ice which would 
compete with other fuels ? — This alcohol will not he f^d for fuel at all ; 
we nave no other source of alcohol heie; we cannot iiroduce any alcohol 
in this iiart of the coimtiy, and this could be made into methylated spiiit 
very easily. 

26940. Would there be any demand for methylated spirit? — There ;s 
great demand for it; it costs as much as 12 annas a bottle. 

25941. It can be used as fuel? — ^Tt can bo used in diug stores, foi lamps, 
stoves and other things. 

25942. That is ioi Imining; could it compete in price with other sources 
of fuel, such as oi dinary kerosene oil? — think the demand for alcohol is 
quite different fioiii the demand for kerosene oil. As for the question 
that you ask me concerning comparative pi ices, I can say nothing about 
it because we have never tried it. 

25943. Is it a question of using potato alcohol in place of petrol for 
motor cars? — ^I had no idea of that. 

25944. Mr. Kamat : We are told that the revenues of this Province coulo 
not afford a separate Department of Agiiculture. 1 want to know whether 
you have gone further into this question, just to piove that the Province 
can affoid it? — ^I have taken it up; as I have already stated, I do not 
want a complete sepaiation if our finances do not peimit it, hut I want 
an amalgamation of the Agricultural and Veterinary Departments. I think 
you know that our Veterinary DepaHnient is separate, and Agricultuie 
IS amalgamated with Industries and the Oo-operative Department. My 
suggestion is that the Agriculture and Veterinary Departments should be 
amSgamated together, and Co-operation and Industries may be a separate 
department by itself; in that case Government will not have to spend a 
single pie extra. 

25945, That is a separate question altogether; you wanted to have a 
separate Department of Agriculture^ — ^If possible. 

26946. That is your first choice? — ^Yes. 

26947. Now, you say that if the Department of Agriculture and 
Veterinary Depaitment are combined together and the Co-opertaive and 
Industries Departments are amalgamated, there will not be any extra cost 
to Government? — ^Yes, there will be no extra cost to Government, because 
there will be only two Heads of Departments as at present. 

25948. I do not quite follow why there will be no extra cost to Government 
undei your arrangement P — ^At present there are two Heads; one is the 
Veterinary Adviser, and the other is the Director of Agriculture, Industries 
and Co-operation. According to my suggestion, the Veterinary and Agri- 
cultural Departments should be under one Head, and Industries and 
Oo-operation should be under another Head. 

26949 You have not explained what I wanted; do you mean to say 
that the Director of Agriculture should be a veterinary officer, to man the 
two posts on one salary P — ^He may have some allowance for i^-. 

26950 You have at present a Director of Agriculture who is a non- 
, scientific man? — Yes. 

^ 25951. And your suggestion is that the Veterinary Advisership and the 
Directorship of Agriculture should be one combined post, the incumbent 
drawing one consolidated salary? — ^Yes 

25952. It naturally follows that the Director of Agriculture must have 
knowledge of veterinary subjects? — It is an allied subject. 

25953 Your arrangement, therefore, involves a man who combines a 
knowledge of agriculture and veterinary science P — ^It is not quite necessary. 
Under the present arrangements, the Director of Industries who is also the 
Director of Agriculture is not even an expert in agriculture, but in the 
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other case, when the Agricultural and Veterinary Departments aie combined 
an expert agricultural officer will have at least some knowledge of veterinary 
8ci6nce> 

25954. So, that is a pre-requisite to make your arrangement workable; 
otherwise it is not possible? — It may not be a pre-requisite, but it is 
understood that the agricultural officer knows at least something about cattle. 

25956 Do you think knowing something about cattle would be quite 
enough to run a Veteiinary Department ?— Of course, he may not be an 
expert, but the combination would work better in our case 

26956. I do not think you quite follow. What is necessarv is that the 
Veteiinary Depaitment must have a man who knows the science of 
veterinary subjects? — Quite so. 

25957. And if you want to save expenditure by combining the two posts 
ill one man, that one officer must be botli a scientific expeiH: in veterinai*y 
subjects and a scientific expeit in agriculture, otheiwise, your scheme does 
not succeed? — ^In our case, if the Veterinai*y Department is combined with 
the Agricultural Department, there must be a Deputy Director for the 
veteiinary side, who will be able to advise the Director in every way. 

25958 Does it not inci;ease the cost? — There is sanction already for a 
Deputy Director tor the Veterinary Department. 

I do not think you have been able to prove that, within the amount you 
are now likely to get from the revenues, you could re-adjust the existing 
an angements. 

25959 With reference to your suggestion to have an Orange Growers’ 
Association," you say that it there is such an association the orange growers 
will get foui times the profit; is that correct.? — ^Yes. 

25960. Have you attempted to form an Orange Growers’ Association? — 
No. 

25961. Which department should take the initiative in your opinion? — ^In 
this case it should come either from the Agricultural Department or the 
Oo-operative Department. 

25962. But both these dexiartments are combined in one in this Province 
to-day? — ^Yes. 

25963. Then why has not initiative been taken? — ^Nothing has been done, 
that IS all 1 can say. 

25964. Then about subsidiarv industries; I think there are industries 
which your depaitment itself can initiate. Take, for instance, the industry 
ot vinegar-making; what has prevented your department from taking it 
up? — These are cottage industries and, at least in Assam, they come under 
the Industries Department. 

25965. Here, again, the D hector of Industries is the Director of Agri- 
culture also? — ^That is true; but vinegar-making leally comes undei the 
Agricultural Department Here in Assam it has not been taken up by 
the Department of Agricultuie. 

25966. I want to know why you have not demonstrated on a small scale 
that vinegar could be made? — ^We have not got the money to work on these 
lines. 

26967. So in this case it is not a question of men; is it money? — I think 
both. 

25968. You state that departmental activities should turn towards the 
cause of middle-class and capitalist faiming and that educated people 
should be taught to take up agriculture as business. In order to attract 
the middle-class educated men, agriculture must pay. Are you quite sure 
that agriculture as a business pays in every case? — If it is pioperly done, it 
will pay. 

25969. If that is the case, then have you taken any definite steps to 
attract capitalists as has been done in other countries. For instance, in 
South Africa people are advertising for private capitalists? — ^Nothing has 
been done but there is scope here. We have abundant areas in Assam 
where such capitalist farming can very well develop. 

26970. It IS not a question of area. I know you have got millions of 
acres which are practically waste land, but the question is whether it pays 
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as a business proposition Suiiposing a man starts with a capital of 
Rs. 2,000 and ask^ for some proper land, how much can he earn per yoarr* — 
I have no idea. 

26971. If you have not done that, how is caiiital to be atti acted into 
your Province? — We have got past experiences to rely upon. 

26972. Those aie very vague experiences? — There are two tarnis in the 
Kamrup district which aie being run by two gentlemen farmers. They are 
using tractors and both of them are successful. 

25973. I do not want generalisation fiom extreme cases of lueii who arc 
using tractors: I want an average case. Have you been able to prove 
that if an ordinary man with small capital takes, say, 10 acres of land, 
he can make a decent living on an aveiago of five yeais? — It has not 
yet been pi-oved in Assam. 

26974. Then you are stating that caj)ital could be attracted and educated 
mfln brought in on data which have not been pioved to be successful? — ^We 
find it among the few and we are hoping for its extension. 

25976. What I have been trying to make out is this, that the department 
has not, either in the matter of subsidiary industries or in the matter of 
attracting capital, taken ariy real initiative, either by giving to the world 
proved data or by taking steps to demonstrate industries like vinegar- 
making, in showing that there is a great deal of scope for going ahead? — I 
agree with that. 

26976. liai Bahadur B. M. Das : Are you carrying on any experiments 
in deep water paddy or horo paddy? — ^No. 

25977. Ho you not consider that these two ciops are very important 
for the Surma Valley? — ^They are very important in some places. 

25978. Then why are you not taking them up? — We have not got funds 
to start suitable farms to carry on that sort of work. 

25979. You told us something about the social service work. Do you 
know that the Sylhet Social Service League is working among the rural 
population in the district? — ^Yes; I know the men who have been working 
it. Of course, it was started only since I .came here and we have worked 
together in some places at agricultural shows. 

25980. Did you present some agricultural slides to this League? — did; 
they were my own slides that I brought from the States. 

25981. Do you know that these lectures are very much appreciated and 
are very popular among the cultivatois? — have found all round Assam 
that wherever I have lectured the cultivators have appreciated these things. 

25982. Do you think that, if your department organises such lectures 
for the diffusion of agricultural and veterinary knowledge, it will go a 
great way in solving the problem of agricultural education P — agree with 
you that this propaganda work will help a great deal. 

25983. Do you know that the Sylhet Social Service League has started 
some night schools? — have heard about it. I have never visited those 
schools. 

25984. Are not those schools very much appreciated? Do not pupils 
varying in age from 16 to 40 attend them? — I have heard that people attend 
these schools. 

25985. Do you think that if similar schools are aided by Government and 
if the Sylhet Social Service League is also helped by Government, they will 
be able to do a lot for the welfare of the rural population? — ^Yes. 

26986. Sir Senry Lawrence : Is it the case that the paddy growers in 
this Province require a very large number of varieties of paddy seeds to 
suit the conditions of their fields? — ^They do not need it, but unfortunately, 
they cannot avoid it. They do not need so many different varieties. 

26987. You think they can carry on with one or two varieties? — ^If they 
do, they will get a better market for their crop. By having so many 
different varieties they are just mixing up their crops and they cannot keep 
them pure. Whenever we recommend them our varieties, we always ask 
them to keep them pure so that they may have a uniform produce. 

25988. What are the results obtained on the experimental farms in the 
Bombay Presidency regarding rice? — ^I am sorry I do not remember them 
now. 
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25989 In Madras also they have a considerable number of varietiiis 
111 their faims which they distribute to different areas in accoi dance with 
their conditions; you do not agree with that policy? — I do agree with 
that policy; but as I have already said in answer to a question by the 
Chairman, we have not yet tiied our recommended varieties according to 
the diffeient soils that we have m both the valleys. 

26990 I suppose fundamentally your problems are similar to those in 
the Madras and Bombay Presidencies? — ^They aie. I had a talk witli 
Dr. Burns, the Economic Botanist of Bombay, and I found that their 
woik IS just the same as we have been doing, namely, selection and 
cross-breeding. 

25991. Then you are keeping yourself acquainted with the woik in other 
l-^ioviiices? — So far as liteiafcure is concerned, yes. 

25992. In answer to our Question 3, 1 do not uiidei stand your tioint 
about the fear of cultivators that they would have an extra tax if they 
grew a better ciop. Is the assessment here not fixed for a number of 
j'earsP — I am not in a position to answer the latter question, but as regards 
the former, I can say that the cultivators ai*e illiterate people and as soon 
as they see an Inspector of Agriculture or a Demonstrator approaching 
them with these good seeds, they become afraid tliat if they grow a good 
crop their rents may be increased. 

25993. You mean to say that their rents will be increased by the 
zamindar or by whom? — ^Their rents will be increased by the G-overnnient. 
In this Valley, there are no zamindars. 

25994. I want to be quite clear on this point. Are you talking of the 
rents payable to the zamindar or the tax payable to Government?— ^I am 
talking of the tax payable to Government, especially in the Assam Valley, 
because there are no zamindars here except in Goalpara. 

25995. Are the landholders here exempt from any increase of tax due 
to their own improvements? — ^I cannot tell you an^hing about it. 

Mr, Hewlett: It is the general policy of Government not to tax the 
improvements of cultivators. 

26996. 8ir ILerwy Lawrence: Is it laid down by law? 

Mr, Sezlett : I do not know ; Mr. Scott will be coming before us 
to-morrow and he will be able to say. 

25997. Sir Henry Lawrence: On 'page 97 of your note regarding agri- 
cultural labour, you say that the only solution will be to allow the labourers 
from Bengal to work as labourers. Would you explain that point further? — 
What I meant to say was that here in Assam there is a dearth of labour 
and if there is scope for these Bengali labourers from Mymensin^ to 
come to Assam, that will partly solve the question. 

25998. Who is it that prevents the labourers from Bengal from working 
as labourers in Assam; is it the Government? — ^It is not the Government but 
they seldom can find a chance to comer here as it is a long way off. There 
must be some one to take the initiative and bring them in. 

25999. Do I understand jrour proposal to be that Government should 
organise some means of obtaining Bengali labourers? — ^I do not go so far 
as that. What I meant to say was that if there be any place in the 
Province where there is a dearth of labour, this fact may be announced 
to the neighbouring Province from where we can get such labour. 

26000. In regard to fruit cultivation, I understand generally from your 
note that the main obstacle is the lack of roads and transport; is that 
go? — ^That IS one of the main obstacles. 

26000-a. Do you advocate that fruit areas should be improved in the 
matter of communications? — ^Yes. 

26000-b. Sir Thomas Middleton : In your note on Agricultural Educa- 
tion, you say on page 90, “Except college education a separate agricultural 
school for the training of the boys of agriculturists will seldom be a suc- 
cess* * , and on the next page you think that agriculture should be added 
to the curriculum of hi^ schools. I am not clear as to your policy for agri- 
cultural education? — ^What I mean to say is that a separate agricultural 
school will not be favoured here. If I remember aright, a separate agricul- 
tural school in Bombay was also not favoured. As regards your next ques- 
tion regarding the introduction of agricultural courses, that can be done 
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in a different way. If our Univei’sity authorities have agriciiltuic in their 
curriculum, then theie can be combination in our high school couisos as it 
is done at present. 

26001 Were you a graduate before you went to California — No. 

26002 What stage had you reached when you went to California ^ — 1 had 
studied up to the First Aits. 

26003. Do you think that the oidinaiy student, or even the first rate 
student, knows enough English to enable him to piepaie liiinselt in science 
subjects and also to take agriculture in his high school course *'' — Wc aie 
doing that at present but it is really difficult; 1 have undergone this 
difficulty myself and I can quite understand that if we had a course lu 
high school agricultuie, high school physics and high school chemistry, it 
would facilitate the woik of the coPoge. These boys when they get through 
the high school and enter the college can follow the couises veiy easily and 
at the same time the teachers also will he relieved of a good deal of work 

26004. Would you agree that the teaching must be of a vei’y high 
standard in the high school P — No; just elementary agricultuie in the 
high school just as we find in foreign countries, in the United States for 
instance. 

26005. But as judged by onr standards, the class of instruction given in 
the high schools in the United States would he reckoned as high-grade 
instruction, would it not? — admit that they have other facilities. For 
instance, they get instruction in their own language. Jn our case especially 
the middle-class boys seldom know anything about their surroundings; they 
do not know that what they eat is coming fiom the poor peasants, they do 
not realise that at all. 

26006. I fear that adding agriculture to the courses in the high school 
would overload the already ovei loaded curriculum? — I do not think so, 
because at present in the high school in the four years — ^from Class VII to 
Class X — we have a combination of mathematics, Sanskrit and English, for 
example. One can go without history and geography; at the same time one 
can take history and geography and not Sanskrit. Thus there are many 
groups already and, if we add agriculture to them, it will not do any harm. 

26007. You feel that if you had had an opportunity of studying agriculture 
at a high school, yon would have gone to California better equipped ?-— Yes ; 
I quite realise it. 

26008. While you were studying for 'yom* doctorate were you engaged in 
plant-breeding work? — did plant-breeding work in the University of 
California. I also specialised in horticulture and botany. 

26009. While you were in California did you come across the fruit- 
growers’ association there or hear of their work? — ^I have heard of their 
work. The biggest is the Orange Growers’ Association in Los Angelos. 

26010. How do they pack oranges? — They pack them in boxes as they 
collect them; these boxes are specially made. 

26011. Do you know what timber they are made of? — They are made of 
pine. 

26012, The same pine as is growing here?— Yes, that is why I advocate 
that system here. 

26013. Do you keep iii touch with the pi ogress being made by tlio 
American experimental stations since the War? — ^Not vei‘y much at present. 

26014. Do you know that they have largely extended their county work 
in recent years? — ^They have got one Agiicnltural Adviser in each county; 
he is the man who is responsible for projiaganda and demonstration. 

26015. Who corresponds to that person in this country P — cannot 
compare him in that way because he is a graduate of th© College of 
Agriculture. 

26016. But his work is to do the work of your Demonstiator ? — Quite so. 

26017. And he is a graduate before he comes out as a Demonstrator? — 
Yes. 

26018. If he is a specialist, where does ho come from? — These specialists 
in the States come fi'om agricultural colleges. They are quite separate 
from the specialists who are in the provincial stations maintained by the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 
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26019. Wlio directs tlie work of the County Agents in the States ? The 

Director of Agiiculture is at the head; but there is an organisation in 
every State over and above the propaganda work 

26020. What has been the training of the Director of Agriculture as a 
rule?— They are all graduates; that is all I can say; but some of them 
might have more than one degree. 

26021. Some are specialists and some are men of the county typoP 

I think all of them are specialists at present. 

26022. Coming to Assam^ you are conducting a soil' survey in your 
district? Do you know the woik of the American soil surveyors? — l" am 
not a chemist; but what I find is we really want a suivey of our soils before 
we can safely recommend different crops according to the natuie of the soil. 

26023. Do you know that the soil surveyors employed hi America are 
not all chemists P — ^They are all chemists; at the same time theie aie some 
soil physicists also who might not be chemists. 

26024 These are the specialists, but the man who conducts the field 
survey is trained as a geologist P — I do not know that. 

26025. You are troubled a great deal with acidity in tlie soils of Assam ? — 
That is what I find from my chemical work. 

26026. Do 3 ’ou know that the field surveyor in America carries with him 
a very simple outfit? — ^Yes; I have got a soil testing apparatus; I got it 
six months ago. 

26027 What is the p.h. value of your soils in Assam, roughly, is it 
4, 5 or 6? — ^It runs up to 8, that is, neutral on this side and on the other 
side it goes down. We are trying the Hopkins’ method, too. 

26028. I only want to get some idea of the degree of acidity of the soils 
desciibed as acid; is it as low as 5P — ^Perhaps below that too. 

26029. Coming to this question of your studies on rice, you have 
indicated somewhere that you think that the soils are too acid for rice. 
Have you done any experimental woik? — I have not indicated anywhere 
that it IS too acid for iice; but I say it is too acid lor raVi crops. 

26030. Have you studied the soil conditions under which rice can 
thrive? — Rice can thrive m any place, acidity of the soil has nothing to 
do with it. But I have found it in laboratory experiments in the Erlenmyer 
flasks that it can bear alkalinity but not acidity. 

26031. Prof. Gangulee : You said just now that acidity has nothing to do 
with the growth of riceP — ^In our experiments m the Erlenmyer flasks it 
could bear alkalinity but nothing of acidity. Even .2 per cent of acidity 
IS injurious to the seedling while it can stand more alkalinity Of course 
in that case my acidity was mineral acidity. 

26032. Sir Thomas Middleton • But you cannot tell me what the relation 
between the acidity of the soil and the growth of rice is? — ^We have not 
tried that. Acidity does not affect the rice as the rice soils are distinctly 
acid, even to litmus. 

26033. You say you want to study the question of environmental influence 
upon the quality of rice; and I think you refer specially to the percentage 
of protein? — That is the main idea. 

26034. Have you any information as to the variation of the protein in 
rice at all? — have none, I had no one to analyse the rice samples that 
J had. 

26035. In answer to Professor Gangulee, you said that you have got now 
rice in the fifth generation. You are testing it for yield. -Is the fifth 
generation fully fixed? — ^No; some of them were not pure We had fifty of 
them here and only two of them came out prominently. 

26036 When you say not pure, what would be the percentage of the 
impurity in the fifth generation P — ^It varies a good deal in different crosses. 
I have not been dealing with one only. I have crosses going on for the 
last five years; and every year some new crosses are being added. 

26037. If you have much impurity in the fifth generation, you have a 
good deal of work ahead P — Yes. l^iere are some which we do not use. 
Some are impure and we try to find out whether we can get any better 
strain in that impurity. 
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26038. With regard to potatoes you mention the fact that tho Iini^oiial 
Mycologist has visited your place and given you advice on potato blight. 
What is wanted in the study of potato blight here? — The only thing that 
is wanted is spraying ; but we have not studied the nature of the attack in 
this place. 

26039. Is it any diflEerent from the nature of the attack in every other 
country P — ^There might not be any difference but the place where we could 
attack this problem has not been found out here. As soon as we find the 
spots on the leaf,* wo begin to spray but that does not control all of them 
If we can find out when and how to attack the problem, then of course we 
can do something. 

26040. Could not the Mycologist tell you that? Is it not a <?ase of 
trying spraying at different times with varying frequency and at different 
strengths? — ^Not only that, but even in storage. 

26041. We will come to storage later on; we are now talking of the 
growing plant? — ^The actual time we know. The Imperial Mycologist will 
give us the time to do it , but I think if we have a Mycological Assistant 
of our own, ho can go round and see what will be the best time to spiay and 
so on. I wish we could have a Mycologist to work with us. 

26042. On the question of storage, your potatoes rot because they have 
been blighted; that is the difficulty? — ^That is the main difficulty. 

26043 You have expressed the view that Ht would not matter if you 
stored them a foot deop?— As the climate in Shillong is very cold, I do not 
think the depth would have much effect. i 

26044. Have you not seen that the potatoes stored in boxes at the 
Shillong farm are even now beginning to form long shoots? ^Tliey are 
sprouting because they are in the light 

26045. No, excuse me, it is because they are in the daik that tb^ aic 
sprouting so much? — Of course, that is time too in one sense*, but, although 
we have not made any experiments on this, I do not think they would 
have sprouted so much had we Vieeii able to keep them in a unlfoim 
temperature and at the same time in darkness 

26046 I can tell vou that if you expose them to the light it will stop 
the sprouting? — ^We have not done any work on that line yet 

26047. You suggest using coniier sulphate for sprinkling the seed? — 
Copper sulphate and lime; Bordeaux mixture I mean 

26048. I thought you said copper sulphate? — ^Excuse me, I suppose 
I omitted the other. 

26049. You talk of a pure line of potatoes ; I do not know what a pure 
line of potatoes means? — ^^en we get new potatoes from abroad many of 
them are mixed. At the same time, when we bring them here it is not 
possible for us to keep them'" pure, some of them are so badly mixed; if 
we can keep them pure it will serve us better 

26050. You may use the expression ‘pure line^ in connection with rice 
selection; but not in connection with your ootato-growing? — That is quite 
true, but what I meant was just to keep them pure. 

26051 You mean you want to rogue your potatoes? — That is the main 
thing that it is necessary for us to do. 

26052. Prof Gangnlee • Are you familiar with the potato investigations 
carried in Rothamsted in England? — ^No, I am not 

26053. Sir Thomas Middleton : Can you tell me anything^ about the 
notash requirements of potatoes; have vou studied that? — ^It is a potash- 
loving plant. 

26054. Looking through vour list of experiments with manures T found 
no reference to any notash experiments? — ^The water-hyacinth ash was 
experimented with in Surma Valley on potatoes and it was successful to a 
certain extent; but may T tell vou frankly I do not deal with this potato 
crop at all because that is under the Deputy Director. 

26055 Yesterday I was informed that a Mvcologist was wanted to study 
areca palm diseases, but T think vou referred to-day to the fact that the 
coconut palm was affected by an insect? — ^That is not coconut palm, that 
is the areca palm. 

26056. What are the diseases of the areca palm? — ^The fungus disease. 
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26067. Both are fungus diseases?— I am not sure about the root-rot of 
the areca palm, whether it is fungus or not. 

26058. Mr. Hezlett : You thini it is not a good thing to amalgamate the 
organisation of co-operative credit and agriculture. Most peopfe seem to 
think It IS a very good thmg especially in a small Piovince like this. Theie 
was some ill-feeling be^een the oflloers of the two departments before they 
were put under one Head. Now they are under one Hoad, do you not 
thmk the amalgamation is rather a good thmg on the whole in the present 
cirpumstances of the Province?— I really cannot agree with you on that 
point. At present our Director has got these three departments and the 
work IS very heavy; it is too much for him; but if agriculture and 
co-operation are combined, he might still be relieved of some of the work 
If we are to see a real development of agncultuial research and expeii- 
ments, we re( 3 [uire a Head well acquainted with those researches and 
experiments. 

26059. It was suggested as a matter of fact three years ago that there 
should be a separate technical officer, but then times being bad, and 
Mr. Birt retiring on account of ill-health, the whole scheme fell through?— 
Yes. 

26060. So that since then, in view of straitened finances and for other 
reasons, we have had to carry on as at present p — W e need experts, we need 
a laboratory to carry on experiments and research. If we had an expeit for 
those two departments, I think we should bo better off than we should be 
with these three departments combined as they are to-day. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


Mr. DIJESH CHANDRA CHAKRAVARTY, M.A., 
BX., Dewan, Gauripur Raj Estate, Assam. 

Replies to the Questionaiaire 

Question 1 — ^Re^fakch. — ( a) (i) I think that provincial research 

organisations should be abolished and a central research institution for all- 
India, equipped with up-to-date laboi atones and experts should be 
established under the supei vision of the G-overnment of India All cases for 
research might be referred hy provincial officers to the central institution 
and the result of such examinations communicated to the Provinces, who 
could work upon the advice given. Demonstrations should be made in 
Provinces based on those results. 

Indigenous theories and traditional local methods represent the 
accumulated wisdom of generations and the existing practices should not 
be discarded without careful examination. 

(ii) Veterinary research — ^Local cattle are gradually deteriorating — 
both draught and milch cows. Cultivators largely depend upon imported 
draught cattle which they buy at large prices but they seldom keep 
well in this part of the country. Improvement of local cattle has not been 
seriously handled. 

(b) As far as I am aware, there are no up-to-date^ laboratories for 
carrying on agricultural research or veterinary research in this Province 
and neither agriculture nor vetei inary subjects have been seriously tackled. 

I might mention the case of coconut trees. Since the last seven or 
eight years, a very large number of coconut trees have died In several 
places, betel-nut trees have also been similarly affected. These trees are 
very lucrative in these parts and the local people derive a very large income 
from betel-nut trees and the attention of the Agricultural Department 
should have been directed to this to eradicate the blight. 

(c) I would suggest that research might he made with a view to 
introduce new lucrative crops other than those^ which are usually grown by 
local men, e.g., linseed, nigella indtca (Izalajira), a.iowan, pepper and 
potato, patol, etc. The ryots from Bengal who are settling in these parts 
already grow many of them but unfortunately the local people do not take 
to these and I think they should be induced to adopt these special crops 
after it has been found by research and experiment which of these would 
grow well in these parts. 
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Question 2 — ^Agbioultukal Education — ^Tliere are no institutions for 
a comiirehensive agiicultural education ]n this Province. Pupils used to 
bo trained in the Jorhat farm before but that also is being gradually 
discontinued, and the instruction given before was not in any sense full. 

(i) No. 

(ii) Everywhere, I should think. As for my district of Goalpara, 
the need of agricultural education is of the foremost importance. In my 
part of the district, ordinarily the conditions are complex as besides the 
noi’mal soil of the district, there are cliur areas and certain areas whidi 
sank during the earthquake of 1897 and are yet lying waste. The problems 
are different in these three areas which require separate consideration. 
This matter was bi ought to the notice of the Agricultural Department and 
although local enquiry was made for two days, I am not convinced that 
sufficient attention and care weie given to the subject 

(iii) Yes, if there are qualified and willing men ; but I would not 
confine this to agriculturists only. 

{iv) If improvements are demonstrated in rural areas as the result 
of scientific methods in agriculture, the demand for instruction might he 
stimulated, soi'vice would be another attraction. 

(v) If agriculture could be shown to be a lucrative vocation, young 
lads might seriously think of adopting it. 

(vi) There are no institutions. 

(x) See (v) above. 

(xii') If agricultural education dealing with local crops, etc., and care 
of cattle, a little survey and accounts be included in the instruction to 
adults they are likely to take more interest than in the purely school 
curriculum. Special books should be written for their education. Efficient 
and tactful teachers are absolutely necessary for the education of adults. 
Popular religious books should also be added. 

(xiii) (a) Agricultural education is of the most vital importance in 
a country like India and I think that Government has not given the amount 
of attention to the subject which its importance demands. The result has 
been that while other agricultural countries, such as Japan, are daily 
improving their agricultural methods thereby enriching their peasantry, 
Indian ryots are growing poorer and poorer. Agriculture must form an 
important branch in the course of instructions from the primary to the 
secondary schools leading to higher education with agricultural degrees. 

To effect this, I would bring the Agricultural Department under the 
Education Department and in fact amalgamate the two. In the present 
Agricultural Department, the highest post is occupied by a Director who 
is not an expert on the subject. From the next post, viz., that of Deputy 
Director of Agriculture, all are experts with special education in the subject. 

In all secondary schools, there should be agricultural teacheis for 
instruction in those subjects, just as we have the science course men for 
mathematics, etc. From the middle English and middle vernacular schools 
to the primary schools, I would have the teachers specially trained in 
agriculture and put the duties of teachers and Agricultural Demonstrators 
on the same man thus doing away with the subordinate staff of the 
Agricultural Department. The inspecting staff of both the departments 
should he amalgamated and they should gradually be recruited from agri- 
cultural graduates. The existing school pundits could be trained in agri- 
culture in the Normal Tiaining School, where expert agricultural teachers 
should impart education to the pundits. In this way, the duplication of staff 
will be avoided as well as dual control over the same school. The demonstra- 
tov-pwndits would carry on demonstrations in the localities as now, according 
to the directions of expert supervising officers. 

It would, of course, be necessary to have special expert agricultural 
officers for research and practical experiments and for supervisions. They 
can also act under the Director of Public Instruction who would be the 
principal administrative head under the Governor and his Minister. The 
details, I think, could be satisfactorily worked out. I think under the 
present circumstances this would he a practicable scheme. One or tw’o 
institutions for agricultural education alone would not meet the demand 
and the poor agriculturists will not he able to take advantage of such 
institutions. Such schools for higher agricultural education might be started, 
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but agriculture, I think, should form an impoitant subject in the ordiuaiv 
cuiiiculum of instruction beginning fioni the primary schooJs attended with 
practical classes fitted to the ages of the students. These subjects should 
be compulsory to say the third class of secondary schools after which thS 

o? otW "lu^ ects® education 

• One great mischief which is resulting from the boys of the agricultural 
ordinary schools is that as soon as they come in contact 
with the hl^ralog boys, they begin to look upon agriculture as a degraded 
vocation. The hhadralog boys in their turn are used to look down upon 
agricultnri^s. If, however, both classes aie tanght agncnlture from the 
primary schools and made to take part in practical methods of agriculture 
from the beginning, this mistaken view will disappear and both classes 
would learn to value the dignity of labour. 

It may not be possible to have demonstration plots connected with 
town schools. 


(&) If the Education and the Agricultural Departments were 
amalgamated, there would be considerable saving. It would be possible for 
the teachers to be better paid. 

Finance, It is difficult to say how Government could meet this 
expenditure, but I would press that Government should retrench in other 
depaitments to make liberal grants for agricultural reseaich and education. 
I am not competent to suggest how this is to be done but it is certain 
that, for India, agriculture is a most important subject and improvement 
in this direction should not be retarded for want of funds. It is also true 
that notiiing can be done unless there are adequate funds and so the 
necessary money should be found, even if extensive retrenchments have to 
be made in other subjects. 


Question 3 — ^Dbmonstbation and Pbopaoanda. — ( a) Demonstrations on 
the plots of lands belonging to intelligent and knowledgable cultivators in 
rural areas: but much more remains to be done. 

(6) When a successful crop is hai vested, the adjoining villagers should 
be brought to the spot and the result shown to them. 

Prizes and recognition in other ways by Government and zamindars 
would also be appreciated. 

(c) Expert advice must be hacked by successful demonstration in plots 
in rural areas. Agriculturists are, as a rule, very conservative but if they 
are shown that there is a larger yield or a better class production by using 
improved seeds or new manures, resulting in larger profit, they will he 
quick to adopt such expert advice. 

(d) I do not know if it would be pertinent to this question, but I 
can mention one instance which occurred two years ago, after a severe 
flood in some parts of this estate. I asked the Agricultural Department for 
a large quantity of paddy seeds for loan to tenants to enable them to try 
a new crop in places where the existing crops had been destroyed by floods. 
The seeds were supplied and paid for by this estate and distributed amongst 
the ryots. In many areas the seeds did not germinate but tbe Agricultural 
Department did not refund the price which had to be borne by this estate. 
The result is that the ryots lose confidence on seeds supplied by the 
Agricultural Department and it will now take years to restore the confidence 
thus lost. This is of course due to the department’s having no seed stores. 

Question 4 — Administbation. — (a) For the purpose of economy 
efficiency, I have stated at the outset that the research institution tov 
agriculture should be under the direcD control of the Government of India 
and I think provincial laboratories and, staff might be altogether done away 
with. 


be 

the 


(c) 1 ^ 0 . • 

(i) A beginning has only been made and much remains to 

(ii) There are very few railways and none in the east bank of 
Brahmaputra in this district. 

(ik) Roads are few and there are large tracts without a single 
road. a flood-nddeu district and all tri^ At^pr^eS® 

flood level and bridges over waterways have to be constructed. At pr^ent, 
even important trunk roads are without bridges, and when road » 
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suffiLciotit waterways are not kept with the lesuTt that areas become watoi^- 
logged or the roads are annually breached. 1 liavo seen jute selling at 
Rs. 2 per maund below current prices within miles of markets, for want 
of roads. 

(ii?) As the Meteorological Dejiai'tment now claim to be able to 
give accurate forecasts about rainfall, etc , it would be a real benefit to 
agriculturists if these reports aie communicated to rural areas. The reports 
should be widely circulated m vernaculars. 

(v) There are very few post ofdces now. The Postal Department 
would not open a new post office unless the income meets their cost. This 
rule should be discontinued in case of experimental post offices. 

('yi) In this estate there are only three telegraph offices and seven 
post offices in an area of 60 square miles. 


Question 5. — Finance. — (a) This is a most important thing without 
which any substantial progress is impossible. Besides private sources, the 
lecognised sources of finance are from the co-operative credit societies and 
Governmont agricultural loans. 

As for co-operative credit societies, these institutions would require time 
to thrive as their success and expansion would depend upon the spread of 
education. Then again the most influential and moneyed people in a village — 
on whom depend the success of these institutions — are generally anta- 
gonistic. These societies depend upon Central Banks for their capital and 
are supplied with very small amounts only which are utterly inadequate 
for clearing the indebtedness of the area. I am not hopeful that in the pie- 
sent system, the co-operative societies can finance agricultural operations, 
unless their capital is supplemented by Government loans at a nominal inter- 
est. In eveiy area served by a co-oxierative society, there are several cases 
of big indebtedness which must be outside the scope of such societies as 
they would require loans for long periods. I would limit the operation 
of the co-operative societies to short-term small loans and the former classes 
should be taken up by Government agricultural loans. The law regulating 
these loans should he modified and the term of repayment fixed on the facts 
of each case. 


If, however, co-operative societies are opened for the sale of the agricul- 
tural produce of their members — ^thus saving the middleman’s profit on behalf 
of the growers — and a certain percentage of this increased profit be deposited 
in the societies in the accounts of the members, the capital m the societies 
might be very largely increased. 

This Government loans, either through the co-operative societies or 
under existing law, modified to suit the requirements of the borrowers, 
could be the only sources of finance to agriculturists which they could 
get at a reasonable interest. 

Private capital is usually shy of all Government measures and the money- 
lenders generally lend on very high interest. Although it is difficult even 
by legislation to regulate the rates of interest, I think an attempt should 
be made to reduce the rates of interest by legislation. This might induce 
people to deposit their moneys in Central Banks when the latter are run 
on successful business lines and are able to pay reasonable dividends 


(b) I think people would readily obtain loans both under the Lands 
Improvement Loans Act (India Government Act XIX of 1883) and the 
Agricultural Loans Act (India Government Act XII of 1884) if they aie 
given. The rules under those Acts may have to be modified but mv 
impression, and I might add experience, are that loans under these Acts 
are not given by Government for want of funds. 


Question G.—AaRiouLTuiiAL Indebtedness. — (a) (i) (1) Improvidence. 

(2) Litigation ^in most cases village touts are responsible for this. 

(3) Failure of crops. 


i.- j 1 ?^® gradually lost the habit of work and now e-nplov 

hu-ed labour tor operations they used to do hhemselves. 

(ii) Village moneylenders, local mahajans, loan offices. Trom villaeoi-s 
they also borrow paddy whose rate of interest is from 100 to 150 per cent 
to be repaid in kind after a few months. ^ 


(m) Expenditure higher than income to which may be added the 
heavy rate of interest, and hypothecation of crops at times of need 
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(6) To increase the income of the ryots. Reduction of interest bv 
legislation or facilitating ledeniption of mortgages by lending money either 
from land mortgage banks or under Agiicultiiral Loans Act, may also 
give temporary relief. 

An aveiage pooi ryot who has not enough iiaddy for the whole year’s 
consumption has to boirow paddy lor seeds and iice. The price of paddy 
seeds in villages is usually very high and varies with the demand and the 
interest of paddy borrowed is still higher. It would afford them relief if 
they can get these cheap. 

(c) I would not do this. 

Yes, I would do away with usufructuary moitgages in the cases of 
ryots. 

Question 7. — Fhaomentation op Holdings. — ( a) It would be useless to 
try this as the law of inheritance will gradually bring this about. This is 
a land of small holdings and I would rather think ol introducing intensive 
cultivation in these small holdings. 

(c) I think if these small estates are taken under the Court of Wards, 
much good could be done to these estates. It is a fact that estates of minors 
or widows are difl&cult to piotcct. 

Question 8. — Ierigation. — (a) In this district, the rainfall is sufficient 
and I do not think irrigation is necessary. I v'ould not, however, say that 
irrigation might not improve agriculture in special areas but I think the 
money that may have to be spent for irrigation might be much more usefully 
spent in more important and pressing agricultural needs. 

Parts of this district are liable to heavy floods and what we want are 
flood embankments which would enable ryots to reclaim large areas which 
are now not cultivated for damage by floods. As these areas comprise the 
estates of more than one zamindar. Government action is necessary for the 
erection of embankments and their maintenance by raising the costs from 
those who would benefit by them with some Government contribution where 
necessary. 

There are also w'ater-logged areas which could be made fit for cultivation 
if the water is drained out. 

Dredging of silted up rivers is veiy impoitant : but in this ^matter too 
Government must help with dredgers. 

Question 9 — Soils — (a) (1) It strikes me that for want of sufficient 
water escapes in the railway embankments, tracts of land have been made 
unfit for cultivation and provision for sufficient water escapes should be 
made compulsory during railway construction. 

tiii) By planting such plants as dhaincha to arrest the silt and 
retard the force of the current. 

(by Yes, this is of yeaily occurrence in the chur areas. What appears 
to be a fertile aiea is made absolutely barien by the deposit of sand during 
flood and barren areas are made iich by the deposit of silt. 

The great earthquake of 1897 W'as responsible for entirely changing 
large areas in this way. 

In parts which are not subject to floods, e.g., the paroana of Ghulla, 
the general complaint is that the fertility is deci easing. 

(c) The problems are different in different areas. A large tract of 
country at the foot of the Garo Hills alongside the river Jinjiram, has 
become unfit for cultivation fiom excessive flood. Embankments would 
protect the area against floods but unless Government takes it up, it is 
impossible to do anything as this would extend through several estates. 
Expert advice is necessaiy for the reclamation of similar areas. 

Question 10. — Fertilisers — (o) Chemical analysis of soil could disclose 
how it can be enriched and fertilisers should be apiilied after such exami- 
nation. 

Plots could thus be made fit for special crops by applying special 
manures. 

We want agricultural experts ^ to do this for us, and advise what 
manures would be suitable for special crops. 
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Just at present the bones of dead animals are boin^ collected and 
exported to the mills. These, if utilised locally, would act aa lertiliseis 
but they usually take a long time in natural piocess^ 1 think local 
tenants could be taught how these bones could be quickly converted to 
fertilisers so that local cultivators could get lull advantage of this. 

(c) Demonstration after chemical analysis. 

(/) Education 5 but I do not think the use of cowdung as iuel is ex- 
cessive. 


Question 11. — Crops. — (a) (i) By ensuiing the puiity of seeds, application 
of suitable manure and the use of improved impleinoiits , expeit advice 
IS however sought. 

{ti) It should be the duty of agricultural experts to advise the agri- 
culturists as to which new crops might be introduced with advantage. 
They should first examine the soil, make experiments and then demon- 
strate them in plots of lands belonging to ryots. 

There are several new crops, e.g., spices, vegetables, etc , which 
the East Bengal cultivators who have taken up lands in this distiict have 
grown with profit hut the local men have not yet adopted them. 

(tii) There should be seed stoies in villages from which seeds could 
be readily pin chased by the ryots. They should be given j’leo foi demon- 
stration or lent. The Demonstrator-pu7id2ts may be in chargo of the 
seed stores and demonstrations. 

(i-u) By a liberal grant of hcenc© for guns. But tho abuses should 
be prevented and such licences should not entitle agricultuiists to use 
them for sport, or else it is inevitable that ceitain species of buds and 
beasts would soon become extinct. 

(c) (1) Certain varieties of rice, jute and spices. 

(2) Kitchen vegetables, cauliflowei’s, cabbages, beans, Shillong xiota- 
ioea, melons, etc., have been introduced heie during my time and aio 
getting more and more popular. 


Question 12. — Cultivatioion.— ( i) (n) I would leave these to experts 

who have practical knowledge : but it is certain there is ample scope. 

Question 13, — Crop Protection, Internal and External. — (t) Existing 
measures aie certainly not sufiicient; by» existing measuios 1 moan 
traditional measures known to the ryots. Scientific measuies aie needed. 

The few officers that we have aie unable to cope with the woik and 
then instances of pests, etc., do not come to their knowledge at all. When 
there is a pest, specimens have to be sent to distant places and by the 
time remedies are suggested the mischief is done. The denioiisti ator- 
pundtts might be instructed by Entomologists about the remedies of pests, 
etc., but when there is anything new, theie is bound to be delay; but benefit 
would come in future. 

(ii) Purity of seeds should be fii-st eiisuied: if by intoiiial measures 
are meant treatment of soil, then it is for expeits to advise. 


Question 14.— Implements.— (a) Heavy machinery fit for largo holdings 
would not he usually suitable for the ordinary ryot. There would arise 
difficulties in finding capital, organising co-op eiation and mutual trust 
without which heavy machinery could not be worked with advantage in 
small holdings. 


Cheap and light agricultural machinery which could be woikeJ bv 
hand or bullocks could be introduced with advantage. 

(b) By demonstration in their own lands or near their homes. 

(c) Poreira Bo^iifaoturora would not know exactly what implements 

would be suitable for agrioultui-e here and for that medbanical engineeis 
sboidd, in consultation isutb agrioultui-al officers, first find out wbat imnle- 
mente could be introduced mtb adrantage When they are found successful 
by d^onstration sale dep8ts for such implements should be opened at 
accessible centres. d,. 


1 ,. One thiM suggested itself to me several years ago. The ryots usually 
have to dive during floods and cut jute stems one bv one Thus 
hecome unfit for work in an hour, if an instrimenroouW be ^de bv 
which they could cut jute stems from boats, they can work for houra. I 
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explained this to the Agricultural Department but they did not follo-w 
me and sent me a sample something like an axe. What I had suggested 
was something like a machine for lopping off branches of trees, inverted. 
1 am stiJl of opinion that this would be most useful. 

Question 15. — ^VETBRiNAitY. — (a) Under this, I would mention that al- 
though elephants are plentiful here, almost nothing has been done for their 
tieatment or how to utilise them fully. Evans’s book is the only one which 
was compiled yeaz'S ago and since then nothing appears to have been done 
and the treatment of these valuable and useful animals is still entirely m 
the hands of quacks. 

I would amalgamate the Veterinary Department with the Medical 

(b) (?) There is one dispensaiy under the Local Board in the head- 
quarter station at Dhubri, but it has neither a hospital nor is it in any 
sense well-equipped. 

I have already stated that I would place this department undei the 
Medical and put _ Veterinary Surgeons in dispensaries in the mofussil. The 
pi’esent number is utterly inadequate. 

(li) No. 

(tii) I would have the research institutions under the Grovernment 
of India which should serve all the Provinces. The provincial officeis could 
direct and inspect as the Civil Surgeons do in case of mofussil dispensaries. 

(c) (i) This is not possible when the dispensaries are located very far 
off and one dispensary cannot certainly cope with the requirements of a 
distiict. Then there is prejudice against Veterinary Surgeons and very 
few people would come to them but prefer consulting quacks. This has to 
be overcome by showing that cattle could be successfully treated and the 
prejudice will slowly wear off as has been the case with the treatment of 
hui:^n beings. 

(ii) I have no experience : but I think putting Veterinary Surgeons 
in mofussil dispensaries would be better. Travelling dispensaries would 
be necessary during epidemics. I would define jurisdiction of dispensaries. 

The Veterinary Surgeons should work free during epidemics and for 
visits when taken for treatment they should have a fixed scale of fees but 
their visits should be compulsory. 

(d) I would not have coercive measures at the piesent stage. The 
number is very insufficient now. There should be trained men for Inocula- 
tion for coping with epidemics just as there are Vaccinators. Those willing 
in villages might be trained and paid like Vaccinators when their services 
are needed. 

(/) Prejudice no fee should be ^ charged and when people see the 
efficacy of treatment, prejudice will die away. 

(p) Yes; nothing has Tj^en done about elephants. I would have the 
research institutions centralised under the Government of India. 

I have no knowledge of the Muktesar Institute. 

Question 16 — Animal Husbandbt. — (a) (?) Investigation in these matters 
is necessary before one can say in whidb way livestock could be improved. 
It is however necesary that an attempt should be made to improve the local 
varieties by cross-breeding rather than that we should import wholesale, as 
the local varieties thrive better while imported varieties gradually 
deteriorate. 

(?i) The dairying industry is still in its infancy and the methods 
most crude. Scientific methods are certainly necessary to improve the 
present state of things. It is notorious how the local milch cows give 
very little milk There are large herds of buffaloes which give milk. 
Dairying could be introduced with great advantage with buffalo milk. 

(Hi) The care of cattle should be taught. At present very little is 
done for their feeding and no one wants to go to any expense for the 
draught cattle one has. 

(b) (i) There are very few common pastures: there are some in 
Jchas niahals but they are not adequate. 

(ii) Not in vogue here: the borders are too narrow here and neither 
fields nor pasture lands are enclosed. 
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(Hi) I do not think there is insufficient dry fodder: if, however, 
owners of cattle sell straw without storing enough for their own use, it 
is impossible to do anything. 

(iv) In these parts there is not so much want in the dry season as 
during the flood months when all lands are submerged and nothing could be 
had. This happens during August, September and October. After the 
floods subside, cattle disease breaks out due to oating stale grass. What 
we want is the introduction of such foddei croiis winch could bo stored 
for use in these months. We want oxpeifc advice about those and 
demonstration. 

(v) This is for scientists to find out. 

I think that each ryot should be taught to keep a plot of land for 
his own cattle and grow fodder crops there. It would bo idle to ask land 
owners to keep free grazing grounds. If grazing grounds are reserved, 
ryots should pay a fee tor each head of cattle 

(c) I have already mentioned that the fodder difficulty is most acute 
from August to Octobei. Some difficulty is also felt in parts during March 
and April. In May, young shoots spring after showers which are fit for 
young growing cattle. 

(d) We depend upon the Agricultural Department to find out winch 
fodder crops could he grown in these parts and stored for the wet months. 
In the Punjab and the United Provinces this is done, but I do not know 
if those vaneties could be stored in this damp climate. 

(c> This depends on the type of men j there are many who take keen 
interest. The welfare of the tenantry would be the greatest inducement. 

Landowners could keep grazing reserves, hut the owners of cattle 
should pay a fee for grazing Several attempts have been made in Gauripur 
estate and the difficulties encountered could he explained during oral 
evidence. 


Question 17. — ^Aqeicultu;ral Tnuustbies — (a) From enquiries made here, 
I learn that an agriculturist would be occupied for more than nine months 
in the year, the time when they are free being different in cases of men 
cultivating different crops. 

During the slack season he attends to the repairs of his house and 
other domestic duties. 


(b) There are many subsidiary industries which the agriculturist might 
take up, such as weaving mats, bamboo and cane work, weaving, 
poultry, sericulture, lac, etc., and the local people do one or 
more of these desultorily. If Government give expert advice, advancing 
small capital where necessary, supply cocoons and lac-seeds and arrange 
for tho sale of articles made, people would bo encouraged to take up suitable 
home industries and stick to them when they find them lucrative. 

(c) Want of expert advice and capital. 

(d) I think the time is not ripe yet for the establishment of industries 
as are mentioned. The money available would be better spent if tho 
people are first taught to improve their condition by scientific agricultural 
methods. 


Some industries on co-operative principles, tn whose profits the people 
might participate, might be first tried 

(e) The ryots are fully engaged in -these parts and I do not think 
they will benefit by industries being established in rural areas. This might 
result in the next generation being diverted from agiiculture. 

(f) Yes, labour-saving simple apparatus which could be worked by 
hand would largely benefit the people. In order to ascertain the needs of 
the people and devise appliances, careful inquiry must be made by mechani- 
cal engineers in consultation with agricultural officers and the successful 
appliances should then bo demonstrated to make them popular. 

(p) The rural population in these parts haev little leisure for 
employment . * 


(h) Small village organisations should be started by Circle Officers 
(Government), the members of which should be educated in sanitation, etc 
so that they might im prove the health conditions of the rural areas! 

* But see reply to Question ^104 on page 125. 
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Trained midwivos might teach the womenfolk the care of children, etc. 
Arrangement for recieation should also be made both for the men and 
women. 

Question 18. — Agrioulturai* Labour. — (a) High wages: The cultivators 
do not want imported labour. It is the farmers who do not work themselves 
who have to depend upon hired labour and it is becoming increasingly 
more difficult to procure labour except at wages which leave no maigin of 
profit to the farmer. The farmer must take to more remunerative crops 
so that he can import labour on high wages. 

(v) dh (ii} Labourers might come temporarily but there is little 
chance of their settling down for good in these unhealthy places In a 
tew cases only such imported labourers have permanently settled (e g., 
Santhals in Kachugaon and forest reserves). 

(&) Because most farmers cannot pay attractive wages to imported 
labour in these parts. 

The agriculturists do not require imported labour. 

Question 19. — Forests. — (a) Grazing facilities in forests are given only 
during floods. If by the use of the forest lands for agricultural purposes 
is meant the lands within forest areas fit for cultivation, then I would say 
that such lands are already under cultivation. 

We would want expert advice and it is only because we entertain 
the idea that grazing would affect the growth and improvement of forests, 
that glazing is not formally permitted, although as a matter of fact, 1 
should say, cattle do graze everywhere in forests. 

(b) Quick growing iiermanent trees should be planted in places not 
occupied by cultivators for fuel purposes. There are other special annual 
plants used for fuel which could be grown on the borders of fields. 

Question 20 — Marketing. — (a) Not at all — ^for want of roads and 
communication J would mention Golakgan] railway junction where a 
large area was set apait for the market in the hope that it was bound 
to expand due to its excellent and advantageous position. The railway 
authorities would not shift level crossings and the Local Board would not 
sanction roads leading to it. The result is that there has not been any 
appreciable impiovement during a period of fifteen years. The merchants 
do not want to remain in this market as they do not get sufficient trade. 

I do not know if the subject of uniform weights and measures would 
come under this head: but I would like to mention that there should be 
standardisation of weights without which the cultivators are imposed upon 
in several ways resulting in great loss. 

(b) The existing system of marketing is not at all satisfactory. If 
the price of a certain article is high, the grower does not get much profit 
as it passes through many intermediaries 

I would take jute and describe the process up to a certain point. The 
grower usually has to entrust his jute to some one in the village who has 
a boat on commission sale. That man charges boat hire, takes a commission 
and sells the jute in a market to some petty merchant generally styled 
faria. This faria would sell the jute to purchasers of large firms; both 
of whom — ^1 mean the faria and the purchaser — ^would make some profit. 
The jute will then be assorted, pressed and sold to a Calcutta firm and 
despatched by rail or steamer. I have no personal knowledge of what is 
then done. If the price of jute at Calcutta be Rs. 12 per maund, the 
grower would not get more than Rs. 6 or Rs. 6. 

(d) A good deal might be done to benefit the cultivators by giving 
them expert advice based on statistics. It would not do to supply them 
with crop return, reports, etc , but they should be advised as to which crops 
are likely to be in demand next year, and which of them should be reduced 
based on the stocks. They might also be advised on the meteorological 
reports if any crop should be sown early or late. 

I would illustrate this by the example of the price of jute this year 
which is almost half of last year’s rates. The cultivators got very high 
prices last year and so extended the jute ciop this year but the fall of 
prices has ruined many. The Government was in possession of statistics 
as regards the stocks and if the cultivators would have been warned, they 
would not have increased the cultivation of jute this year. 
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There might be advisory boards consisting of ofloials and non-officials 
through, whom these could be widely circulated. 

09 rn-n-PFTt4TTON*— (») M I ^ave mdicated before that 
the^success ot the co-operative movement would depend upon the spread 
T^ve are serious diihculties to overcome m ruial areas 
where the interests of the intelligent and well-to-do village! s are directly 
oppi!ed"^?o ^ s^efd the co-operative “o^eS®i^tere^t“VeTmcWe 

fhfl+ this movement is bound to grow and do immense good to the people, 
bSif prJ^Twfuine slow in areas where the men are not educated 

1 should prefer Government diieotion assisted by willing non-official 

(6) I think all the societies mentioned in (i) to (mm) would be po^ible 
and ve^ useful excepting («), which I think, would not be practicable under 
the present law. 

The financing, however, should not be made dependent on contribution 
by the meinbeis and must be supplemented by Government loans where 
private capital is found to be shy. 

I would lay much stress on sale societies so that the middlemen’s 
profit might come to the growers themselves. 

I think the Gauripur Co-operative Credit Society was the first of 
its kind in Assam but it had to be put to liquidation as the Registrar oi 
Co-operative Societies would not allow us to work it in the way we con- 
sideied m the best interests of its members. This was long ago, and, since 
then I am not in touch with the working of existing societies. 

(?jc) I shall think that want of recreation or amusements both 
amongst men and women of villages is taking away the enjoyment of health 
and life. Formerly the various religious ceremonies gave opportunities of 
meeting and served to enliven them. These are gradually dying out and 
nothing has replaced those institutions. Societies should now take the 
place of the old village committees and devise means for social amenities. 

(c) I would not have recourse to coercive measures: besides, these 
measures will not be warranted by law. 


Question 23. — General Education. — (a) Please see my answer to Ques- 
tion 2 (Xiii) (a). 

(b) (i) Rural education should take the form of demonstration on 
village plots, technical and expert advice. 

Question 24. — ^Attracting Capital. — (a) To show them pr«'ictically that 
such vocation would be paying. 

(b) The tenants who have no abiding interest in the lands they have, 
cannot be expected to invest in improvements, the full benefits from which 
they cannot enjoy. The rights ot tenants both under Government and 
zamindars are restricted but they could be depended upon for very sym- 
pathetic consideration as the prosperity of tenants ultimately benefits the 
landlords. 

Want of capital is another factor. 


Question 25. — ^Welfabe of Rural Population. — (a) The prosperity of 
tenants would depend upon an increase of income and cultivating thrift. 
Another great evil is litigation which is mostly the work of village touts. 

(b) Yes, such surveys would disclose the real state of existing things. 
They should be accurate and dependable and must be conducted by res- 
ponsible and educated Government servants. 

Question 26. — Statistics. — (a) Statistics, as now made, are not accu- 
rate. They -are based on reports of chowhidars. If they are made at all, 
an intelligent agency must be employed to collect them. I have already 
mdicated above, how expert advice could be given to tenants based on 
statistics which might be of valuable service to them. 
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Oral SyideiLce. 

26061. The Chairman: Mr. Cliakravaity, you aie Dewaii of Gaunnur 
Raj?— Ye.. 

26062. You have provided us with an interesting note of your evidence; 
do you wish to make any statement at this stage? — ^No. 

26063. On page 113 of your note on the question of research, you say you 
think that all research should be handed ovei to a central institution for 
all-India? — ^Yes. 

26064. Do you think a central institution would bo capable of making 
due allowances tor local conditions and carrying out the experiments to 
the point of adapting them to local needs? — I think it is quite possible 
if it IS well equipped, it is better to have one well-eqiuipped institution 
than jll-equipped institutions in diffeient Provinces. 

26065 You think it might be possible to reproduce the climatic and 
soil conditions of, let us say, Madras and the Punjab, in one and the same 
institution? — think so to a certain extent. Of course, it is not altogether 
possible even in the present cii cumstancea , if there is a research institution 
in Shillong, it does not work un*der the conditions that obtain in other 
pai-ts of the Province, the conditions are quite different. 

26066. Would you have any local institutions at all? — ^Well, that 
depends ; I am not an expert so that I could not tell you much about it, 
but I think the result of experiments made in the central institution 
might be utilised by the local experts. 

26067. Do you want some up-to-date laboratories for carrying on re- 
search work? — ^Yes, I should say so; but at the same time, I should like 
to have all research work under the Government of India; in one central 
lesearch institution. 

26068. In what you say about agricultural * education are you thinking 
of educating boys for the Agricultuial Service or the other branches ot 
the public services, or are you thinking of educating boys to equip them 
as farmers? — ^I should start the agricultural education from the vei*y 
beginning, from the primary stage; it should be adapted to the age ot 
the boys, but I would not make any distinction between agriculturists and 
non-agriculturists in that respect 

26069, You think a ceitain propoition of those boys might go back to 
the farm? — ^Yes, I should specialise from about the Class VII ot the high 
school, up to that I should make it a general subject in all ordinary edu- 
cation. 

26070. Then you give us your views about the improvement of the eco- 
nomic position of the agriculturists in such countries as Japan. Do you 
know much about agriculture in Japan? — No, I have no peisonal experi- 
ence; I merely know from what I have read 

26071 You say that the lyot in India is growing iioorer and iioorer?— 
Yes. 

26072. What makes you think that? — ^Froin experience I see that they 
are growing poorer, because I should say the expenditure involved has 
increased; but there is no corresponding increase in their income. 

26073. You think agriculture in Indians declining? — ^In what way? 

26074. In the economic way? — ^Economically, yes: because their require- 
ments are much larger now and agriculture is not keeping pace with that. 

26076. Sir JELenry Lawrence: What do you say is larger ?— Their require- 
ments; I mean their expenditure is growing. 

26076. The Chairman : Has that expenditure grown because of a rise 
in the cost of living or because of a higher standard of living P— Both* 

26077. Under the heading of Agricultural Indebtedness you say, ‘‘The 
ryots have gradually lost the habit of work and now employ hired labour for 
operations they used to do themselves.*’ Now what I want you to do, if you 
can, IB to reconcile that fact, if it is a fact, with the statement that the 
ryot is growing poorer and poorer? — What we actually see is that they 
do employ coolies during the ]ute season for cutting the jute or for taking 
it to places where*^ they will ret it; I have seen that from experience, 
from that I say that what they used to do before they do not do now. 
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Of course, it depends upon the year; in a year when the price of jute is 
very high they can afford to do that ; but in years when the pi ice ot ju"^ 
is W, they would find the cost would be greater than the price they get. 

26078. Do you think the productivity of the soil is getting less year 
by year: is that your view or not? — In some places it is, because 1 have 
often b^n told in some parts that the productivity is getting less and less. 

26079, Of course we get used to hearing about the good old days in 
more directions than agriculture; do we not? — ^Yes. 

26080. Have you got any facts to go upon in regard to this matter? — It 
IS so, because formerly the area cultivated was very much less than it is 
now, and the manures they had, cowdung and other things, were quite 
sufficient Nowadays they sow on the same soil every year, whereas for- 
merly, after taking one crop, they would probably leave the land fallow tor 
two or three years; they cannot afford to do that now. That is perhaps 
the reason why they do not get as large a yield as they used to get. 

26081. If you burn down virgin jungle and take a couple of years’ crops 
off the land, you enjoy a degree of fertility which you cannot in reason 
expect the land to maintain unmanured? — No, we cannot; but what the 
cultivators say is that from the same plot of land they do not get the 
quantity of rice that they used to get. 

26082. Because they do not put enough manure in; is that the point? 
— ^Yes. 

26083. I see that you are prepared to go so far as to put the Agricul- 
tural Department under the Education Depaitment? — ^Yes. 

- 26084. Do you think that agricultuie is of such dominating importance 
in the Province that the whole educational system should be subordinate 
to agricultural considei’atioiis p — ^Y es. I think if that weie the policy of 
the Government of India from 1857, theie would not have been the dis- 
inclination on the part of educated men to take to agriculture as a pro- 
fession. 


26086. In answer to Question 3, you cite an incident where the Agri- 
cultural Department provided you with what you believe to bo bad seed. 
I raised the point with the Director of Agiiculture when he was in the 
witness chair, and his view was that the seed was provided too late and 
that It was planted too late. He was quite prepared, I understand, on 
behalf of the department, to take a shaie of the blame for the lateness. 
Do you think that is a reasonable explanation of the failure? — ^In that 
case, they should have advised us not to use that seed. 

26086, Tlhat ought to have been done; and there perhaps they failed? 
— ^A certain crop was damaged by floods, and wo wanted only that sort of 
paddy which would be suitable for late sowing. 

26087. On page 116 on the question of finance, you say, “the most in- 
fluential and moneyed peojile in a village — on whom depend iho success 
of these institutions — aie generally antagonistic.” Is it because they arc 
moneylenders? — ^Yes, they aio monoylendois and they also lend paddy. 

26088, They do not like the co-operative societies lending at lower rates 
of interest? — They do not like it at all. 

26089. As regards implements, you give an instance where you made 
a specific request to the department for an instrument devised to cut luLo 
below water? — ^Yes. 

26090. I just wanted to get from you some indication of what scope 
there would be for an instrument of that nature. How much of the mte 
is cut in flood time? — ^Almost all. 

^ 26091. It almost always involves diving down ?— Sometimes they have to 
dive; sometimes they have to go as deep as their waist. Almost half the 
area in the Gauripur Raj is under water about that time. 

26091-a. Do you think there will be a market for it?— I think it would 
be very much utilised if it were found successful, 

26091-b. Why do you not invent one yourself?— I am not a mechanical 
engineer. I can only suggest. 


26092. Then you are inoliued to amalgamate the Veterinary 
and the Indian Medical Service; is that so?— Yes. 


Services 
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26093 Are you anxious to be dosed by a Vetei-inary Service man, or 
do you want an Indian Medical Service man to doctor your cow? — Not 
that; 1 wanted both departments to be under one Director. 

26094. You would not merge them into one? — No I have suggested that 
the Veteimary Assistants should be placed in the same place as the Sub- 
Assistant Surgeons in the villages so that they will be more accessible, 
that was my idea. 

26095. Have you any idea of how many domesticated elephants there 
are in the Province? — No; 1 could not say. I can speak about Goalpara 
alone. In Gauripur the liaja keeps about 25. 

26096. Have the numbers decreased ? — ^Yes, certainly. During the last 
three years we lost about six. 

26097. After all everything must die, including elephants? — ^But some 
of them died very young. 

26098. Do you think that the scope for their utility is nanow and 
diminishing? — 1 think so, because none of the zamindars use them for 
bringing timber; they use them only for shihar. 

26099. Is that because motors have come in? — do not think so. Ele- 
phants are put to a diffeient use. We have to depend upon elephants 
in the countryside because there are very few roads there by which we 
can take motors. 

26100. How do you account for the decline in the extent to which 
elephants are used? — They have not declined in use, but what ought to 
be done in a Province like Assam has not been done. There are many 
elephants, but nothing has been done about their treatment. I think they 
might be more widely used than at present. 

26101. Dr. Hydcr: Do you not think the zamindars keep elephants for 
pomp and show? — ^Very little for that. It is for shikar that elephants are 
used. They do not like to xiut their shikari elephants to any other use. 
For inspection work in the country it is the only sort of conveyance. 

26102. The Ohamiiani On page 120 you say that, during the slack 
seasons, the cultivator attends to the repairs of his house and other domes- 
tic duties. Is that so? — ^Atter i answeied the . Questionnaiie, I collected 
some of the cultivators and questioned them; they would not say that they 
were free, but from enquiries I found out that there are two or three 
months during which there is no work. 

26103. What do you mean by domestic duties? — ^They repair their houses, 
and perhaps put up new fences. I do not think they are fully occupied 
during that time. 

26104. On page 120 in answei to Question 17 (g) you say, “The rural 
population in these paits have little leisure for employment.” Do you wish 
to correct that? — ^Yes, I waht to correct it. It was after this note was 
sent that I collected some tenants and made enquiries. 

26105. Is all the transpoi’t in the district with which you are familiar 
done by wheeled carts? — ^Yes, by caits. Small loads are borne by the men 
themselves. 

26106. Would you turn to 122? You say there that the decline in 

leligious ceiemonies accounts to some extent for the lack of attraction in 
village life. Would you say that religion as a whole is declining in the 
districts? — I should think so. 

26107. You do not think it has the same influence as it had when you 
fiist came to know the counti-yside ? — ^I do not think so. 

26108. Sir Thomas Middleton : I see that you are an educational re- 
former. You would put the Agricultural Department under the Educational 
Department. As I read your precis, I supposed that you would have 
argued the other way and that you would put the Educational Department 
under the Agricultural Department? — ^It means the same. I want both 
under one head. There will be a Civilian OJBGlcer at the head of the two 
departments and there will be agricultural and educational experts under 
him. 

26109. But you regard agriculture as so important that it should condi- 
tion the whole educational service of the country P^—Yes. Of course where' 
specialists are necessary specialised education may be provide. 
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26110. You would begin to teach all the boys from the time they_ are 
in the middle vernacular or English school ^ — ^Even from the primary 
classes. 

26111. You would begin to teach them iii the primary classes P— Yes, 
that is my idea. 

26112. At what age? — Of couise it will not be from the lowest classes, 
but from the tune they have learned to read 1 think, agriculture should 
form part of the curriculum 

26113. From w-hat class would they be able to read intelligently?— 
From the fourth class ol the primary schools, that is the top class. 

26114 Then they will be able to lead? — ^Yes; just when they are taught 
something of, say, history or geography, they should also study agriculture. 

26116. That means, in practice, you would begin about the time they 
reach the middle school, that is, the fifth standard p — I would start even 
earlier, from the top class of the primary school. 

26116. I do not know how you grade your classes. How many classes 
are there in the primary schools? — Four. 

26117. The fifth and sixth classes, where are they? — They generally go 
to middle English schools after the primary school. There are aho some 
middle vernacular schools, hut I think they have fallen into disuse. They 
go to the middle English schools after completing their course in the primary 
schools. 

26118 Your idea is that from about tho fourth standard they should be 
studying agriculture ? — ^Yes . 

26119. You iioint out, quito rightly, that if that is to he done the 
teacheis must be properly trained P — ^Yes. 

26120. Do you think it would be possible to traip. a sufficient number 
of teachers for all your schools ^ — ^For the primary schools it would be quite 
possible, because the teachers are traiu^ in training schools and they 
can be taught sufficient agriculture there to meet tho recpirements of 
teaching agriculture in the low^er classes. I have suggested that the duties 
of the agricultural demonstrator and the teacher may be combined in one 
man. 

26121. That course has been followed m certain countries, but I under- 
stand the difficulty is that tho teacher who is usually employed iii the Indian 
primary schools has no interest in agriculture? — ^If he comes from the 
agricultural classes he will be interested, and besides, these teachers will 
not have a high standard of education. 

26122. 1 have heard, that when a man fiom the agricultuial classes 
becomes a teacher, he w'ants to escaxic fiom agriculture? — ^That is why I 
say that education in agriculture should start from the beginning of the 
school course. The agricultural classes say that they do not want to put 
their sons into the schools because lu that case they would not be 
agriculturists any longer 

26123. I think you are the only witness who has mentioned elepha,nts. 
What is the value of a good elephant? — ^Rs. 4,000 to Rs. 6,000. 

26124. What does it cost to keep? — ^About Rs 120 a month 

26125. Dr, Ryder : What is the value of a dead elephant? — The tusk is the 
only thing that has a value. 

26126. Sir Thomas Middleton . The cost of keeping it is very consider- 
able? — ^Yes, it is. 

26127. Is it your opinion that a great deal of the money that is spent 
on that might be better spent on the improvement of other kinds of 
stock, or would you like to improve the elephant? — Some elephants are 
necessary, especially in Assam, for ordinary inspection duties because that 
is the only conveyance you can have. Then, it depends on the rich people 
whether they would like to have elephants for ceremonial purposes as well 
as for shiJcari if a man is keen on shihar, he cannot do without elephants. 
They cannot he had for hire. 
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26128. Dr. Ryder: Is there any trade in elephants from Assam P — ^There 
is a trade in elephants in this way that when the elephants are caught 
in Government forests, traders from all parts of India come and buy them. 
They make a profit on this. 

26129. You speak of the death of a number of coconut trees; is that 
due to wasteful tapping P — ^Not at all; there was a blight, what they call 
rhinoceros beetle or something like that; it burrowed inside the tree and 
the top died away gradually. In this way, I think we have lost three-fourths 
of what we had. 

26130. Did you report this matter to the Agricultural Department? — 
Yes. 

26131. They could not do anything? — ^I do not know if they did anything. 

26132. Even those tiees which you kept for food purposes died? — ^In these 
parts, the coconut tree is not used for any other puriiose; we do not tap 
It at all; it is the palm tree that is tapped, not the coconut tree. 

26133. With regard to the use of bones, is there any particular caste of 
people which collects the bones? — ^I think some Mahommedan contractors 
collect the bones and sell them to the companies. 

26134. You think these bones would be useful if they were crushed by 
the cultivators P — I think if they are allowed to remain as they are it will 
take a long time for them to be turned into manure. 

26135. And if they are crushed? — I think they will be of some use. 

26136. They would be used; there would not be any prejudice P — ^No; 
not for using these as manure, but the Hindus would not crush them. 
Some people do not like that the bones should be taken away; they like 
that they should remain where they are, but what I suggest is that in that 
case it will take a very long time for them to be turned into manure. 

26137. Would you like to have a crushing plant in jrour Raj? — ^What 
I suggest IS that if there could be a simple way of doing it, that would be 
beneficial, but if you have a crushing plant you will have to have it near 
the railway, you will have to carry the bones there, convert them into bone 
dust and bring it back, which would be rather difficult; the qtuestion is 
whether anybody will take so much trouble for the purpose. 

26138. Talking of village life, have you got any village games, dances 
and things of that kind? — There are not many games; of course, wherever 
there is a school they have games like football. 

26139. I was referring to the native games; are there any of them? — 
Boat-racing is one. 

26140. In Goalpara, do the people take any interest in boat-racing? — 
They do take a little interest in boat-racing, but I do not know of any 
other local games or amusements which are largely practised. 

26141. You are aware that in other paits of India the people are organis- 
ing Indian games? — I have no experience of them. 

26142. Mr. Hezlett : As regards the present educational system, I under- 
stand your chief objection to it is that the ordinary village boy who goes to 
a primary school gets a dislike for all kinds of manual labour; that is one 
of the effects, and hence you suggest that the Education Department should 
be abolished and made into an Agricultural Department? — ^No, I did not 
say that; I want to amalgamate both the departments. 

26143. I gather from your evidence that the effect of our present pri- 
mary system of education is to create in the village boy a dislike of manual 
labour of all kinds .p — ^Y es. 

26144. He does not want to take to agriculture when he leaves school? — 
That IS so. But what 1 say is that, if he is properly trained from the very 
beginning, that iirejudice will die away. 

26145. That is the reason why you want the school converted, in the 
ordinary sense of the word, into a more or less agricultural school? — What 
I want is that just as history or geography is a subject for study, so also 
one of the subjects, fiom the primai'y schools up to a certain point, should 
be agriculture combined with demonstration. 

26146. Can you tell us from what class of people the ordinary village 
schoolmaster comes; is he a man of the bhadralog class? — ^There are very 
few from the bhadralog class in primary schools. 
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26147. He comes from one of the peasant classes? — ^Yes; the pay that 
they get does not attract men of the hhadralog class; it is almost always the 
villager. 

26148. Is he a man of the Kayastha class? — ^Not necessarily; he may be 
a Mahommedan, he may he a Kayastha; they come from all classes. 

26149 What I want to get at is whether he is a man who scoins manual 
labour of all kinds? — ^No. 

26150, He will go out to the fields and work there? — From what I have 
seen there are several village schoolmasters who are farmers, 

26151. Why do the boys attending these schools get the idea that manual 
labour is a bad thing? — ^They come into contact with the hhadralog. There 
is a sharp distinction between hhadralog and chashas; a chasha in other 
places means a farmer; in this country it means something much worse than 
a farmer; chasha means a man without polished manners, and with little 
education. 

26152. Dr. JELyder : Have you got many of the hhadralog residing in 
your villages? — ^There are some. 

26153. Mr. Hezlett • What I want to know is why the present system of 
education gives this idea to the boys that manual labour is a thing to be 
despised and scorned as one of the lowest ways of earning one’s livelihood; 
it IS not the usual thing in other countries? — ^Because the hhadralog have 
not taken to agriculture. 

26154. They look down upon and despise agriculture, and the ordinary 
schoolmaster more or less unconsciously implants that idea in the minds of 
his pupils? — do not think so; my experience is that many of the teachers 
of the lower primary schools come from the agricultural classes. 


26155. And still the evil goes on; the ordinary village boy who can read 
and write does not want to take to agriculture; why is that? — There is 
some reason in that: they do not know that agriculture pays and that it 
is possible for a gentleman to be a farmer and earn a decent livelihood from 
farming; that is what I mean. 

26156, As regards the poverty of the ryots, you say in your evidence that 
^oxL find the Mymensingh Mahominedans who come into your zamindari are 
much better cultivators and become wealthier than the ordinary Assamese 
ryots. Is it because they work harder, grow more crops and are more 
industrious? — ^They are more industrious, and they know more about agri- 
culture. 


26157. Do you find they work the whole day, start work in the morning 
and go on till evening? — I could not say the exact number of hours they 
work in the day, but generally speaking, I should say they are much more 
intelligent farmers and agriculturists, and they are more hard working. 


26158. The ordinary Assamese cultivator does not care to work in the 
afternoons; he likes to go out in the fields in the morning, work there for 
four or five hours, and return home in the afternoon? — In Goalpara district, 
there are no people who take opium; opium taking ia connected with the 
laxity of Assamese cultivation. 


26159. I am thinking more or less of the Upper Assam Valley districts: 
you do not find them in Goalpara In the Upper Assam districts, the cul- 

A 1 ®? 1 ^ that he will not work more than four hours a day ; with 
that he thinks he has done a full day’s work? — ^I may cite one specific 
example. In an area very near Dhubri there was fallow land some years ago 
which the local people would not take; a man from Mymensingh side came 
there, took that land, and in the first year he got about Rs. 600 worth of 

zamindar; that was during 
tbe floods; I found that the local people could not cut one stem of jute on 

That is an example of energy and what it can do. 

26160. About elephants, is it not a fact that elephants are used in the 
timber trade to drag timber? — I have no experience of that personally. 

Upper Assam Valley districts elephants drag the 
^mber during the cold weather, and are used for shikar during April and 
May? — ^We have started the experiment now, in Gaunpur Estate. ^ 
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26162. You mentioned Rs. 5,000 as the puce of an elephant; that is 
the price of a good elephant? — ^Yes, not when they are caught. 

26163. A shikari elephant costs about Rs. 6,000? — good howdah ele- 
phant would cost much more than that. What I say is that a normal, full- 
grown, good elephant will cost about that amount. When they are pur- 
chased I think the cost will be Rs. 2,000 to Rs. 2,500 but many of them 
die, and it is risky to buy elephants like that; you will have to wait for 
four or five years before you make use of them. 

26164. Prof. Gangulee : At the beginnmg of this century, one of the 
Assam Commissioners expressed his hope in regard to agriculture in this 
way; he had little hope that improvement will be effected in these matters 
till reformers arise among the landowners themselves. Do you agree with 
that view? — ^Do you mean to say that unless the zamindars are the actual 
agents who can improve agiicultuie, there will not be any agricultural 
improvement P 

26165. Till reformers arise among the landowners themselves.? — do not 
think so. 

Note hy the witness • — ^The co-operation of zamindars would be certainly 
a great help to the cultivators, but there is this consideration that the 
zamindars have now very little influence over their tenantry and the latter 
think that as long as‘ they pay rent, there is no more obligation in their 
part and they are being taught to look with suspicion on all measures 
attempted to be introduced by zamindars. 

26166. You do not agree with that? — ^No. 

26167. Are you aware of the agricultural development of other countries? 
— No, I have no personal experience of that. 

26168. Of England, for instance? — ^No. 

26169. The Gauripur Raja is one of the prominent landowners of this 
Province; what is the area of the ‘‘estate .? — 600 square miles. 

26170. You have a demonstration farm? — Only one farm. 

26171. Where is it situated? — ^About three miles from Gauripur. 

26172. It is managed by the estate? — Yes, it is managed by the estate. 
Originally I should say it was not anything like an experimental or demon- 
stration farm; it was a farm originally for producing certain varieties of 
rice and other things for the consumption of the Raj family; gradually it 
has developed into some sort of an exj^erimental farm in the sense that we 
have lent a certain area to the Agricultural Department, who try jute, 
sugarcane and paddy on it. 

26173. Do you contribute to the expenditure of the farm? — ^The whole 
expenditure is borne by the estate. 

26174. You have an agricultural officer in charge of the farm? — ^No; the 
few highas that are with Government are under the inspection of the Agri- 
cultural Department. 

26175. Since when has the demonstration farm been going on?— For six 
years. 

26176. You have no agricultural officer appointed by the estate? — ^No. 

26177. You depend for your demonstration and experimental work on the 
Department of Agriculture? — ^Yes. 

26178. Sir PCenry Lawrence : How much do you spend on it ? — ^About 
Rs. 3,000 or Rs. 4,000. 

26179. Prof. Gangulee : What is the area of the farm?— About 150 acres. 

26180. Does any ' demonstration work go on there? — ^Demonstration goes 
on only in the area which has been lent to Government. 

26181. Your tenants come and attend such demonstrations? — ^The Agri- 
cultural Department often invite other people to see a successful crop. 

26182. Is any demonstration held on your farm? — That sort of demon- 
stration is not held on my farm. 

26183. So, it cannot be called a demonstration farm? — No. 

26184. Do you tour about a great deal in your estate? — ^Yes. 
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26185. Can you tell the Commission whether you have introduced any 
change in the method of cultivation, as, for instance, the use of manure 
and things of that kind? — ^They are very slow to take to improvements. 

26186. How long have you been the Dewan of this estate? — I have been 
there for about 24 years. 

26187. And you have not seen any decided change in this period? — If 
you show them by demonstration that by using a particular manure the 
yield will be larger, they will take to it. I know from personal experience 
that they have taken to certain varieties of paddy which have been found 
very successful in that farm, and also to a certain variety of ]ute. 

26188. Your tenants are interested in improved varieties of jute and 
improved varieties of rice? — ^Yes. 

26189 Have you any seed stores? — ^No. 

26190. You do not assist your tenants to get better varieties of seeds? — 
Whenever we do it, we do it through the Agricultural Department. After 
the floods we have tried certain varieties from the Sylhet distiict, but I 
cannot say that we have done it systematically. 

26191. In this note that you have given us you evince a good deal of 
interest in cattle improvement Have you any cattle fai*m? — ^No. 

26192. Gauripur Raj has no special breed? — No. 

26193. From where do you get your milk-supply?— -We buy some cows 3 
that'is all. 

26194. You have no dairy of your own? — ^No 

26196. Have you any co-operative society — I think we had the first 
co-operative society in the Province started in the Gauripur Raj in 1904. 
I think it was in 1916 that the last society went into liquidation ; there was 
a difference of opinion amongst us and later on all the societies which were 
started were run by the Government Co-operative Credit Societies Depart- 
ment. The estate had nothing to do with them. 

26196. Do your tenants borrow money from you? — We have not got any 
agency for giving money. It is only for very special reasons that they 
borrow money, when there is a hardship caused by floods or some such 
things we do lend out money. 

26197. What are the chief crops grown by your tenants P — ^Paddy, mus- 
tard seeds and jute are the principal crops. 

26198. Do you assist your ryots in marketing jute? — We have not done 
so, but we had a discussion with the Deputy Director of Agriculture on the 
question of starting a co-operative credit society for marketing jute. 

26199. Do you supply them with any information with regard to the 
market in Calcutta? — ^We do not, but I have suggested that something 
ou^t to he done for them. 

26200. You refer to your educational system in this note. I do not pro- 
pose to go into details, but what I want to ask you is whether you have 
. a number of primary schools maintained by your estate ? — ^All the primary 
schools are maintained by Local Boards. Formerly we used to contribute 
towards the upkeep of tnese primary educational institutions, but it has 
now been discontinued not because we did not want to give the money but 
-because the Local Boards wanted to take up the full cost of the education 
in the primary schools. 

26201. The Raja takes a good deal of interest in Local Boards. Is he 
a member of the Local Board? — ^Now the system is elective but there are 
always some membem from the Gauripur estate who are not officials. 

26202. Have you suggested some sort of agricultural education in your 
schools? — ^No. 

26203. What were the chief causes of failure of crops during these last 
24 years that you have been the Dewan of the estate? — ^I should say that 
flood is the most important cause. 

26204. In reply to Question 25, you suggest that surveys ought to bo 
made in order to find out the real state of affairs. Have you instituted any 
inquiry into the economic conditions of your own tenants?— No, we have 
not. 
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26205. Mi\ Gatvert: You say that you think an attempt should be made 
to reduce the rate of inteiest by legislation? — ^Yes. 

26206. What is it that you are thinking of? — Something like the Usu- 
rious Loans Act. 

26207. You have got that Act in force in your Province, have you not? — 
The Act IS in force but seldom lesorted to. 

26208. Germany has now made-usuary a ciiniinal offence punishable with 
six months’ imprisonment, would you go as far as that? — I would not go 
so far as that. 

26209 Mr. Kamat : You suggest that the Veterinary Department should 
bo amalgamated with the Medical Department? — ^Yes. 

26210. Is that in the interests of economy P — To a certain extent, yes. 

26211. How much economy would you effect if the amalgamation were 
done? — ^1 am not competent to say because I have not studied the budget. 
I do not know much about the details of the working of the departments. 

26212. From the public point of view it would be convenient to have a 
veterinary dispensary wherever the ordinary dispensary is located? — ^Yes. 

26213. There would not be any loss of efficiency in the Veterinary Depart- 
ment by its transfer to the Medical Department? — ^My idea is that there 
should be experts under the Director, who might be a civilian. But, it you 
want to amalgamate these two dispensaries, there must be veterinary experts 
under the Medical Department. 

26214. Bai Bahadur B. M. Das : Does the Gauiipur Ra] spend money over 
the improvement of the health and sanitation of its tenants? — ^We help them 
in this way that we subscribe to the Local Boards for dispensaries. 

26215. How many dispensaries have you got? — ^In the whole of the Gau- 
ripur Baj, besides the dispensaries at the headquarters of the district there 
are four dispensaries. 

26216. And you contribute towards all these? — ^Yes, the Gauripur dis- 
pensaiy is fully maintained by the estate; and there are other dispensaries 
towaids which we also contribute something. 

26217. Do you do anything in the way of imparting primary education 
to your tenants? — That is absolutely in the hands of the Local Boards. 

26218. Your estate does not spend an^hmg on it? — We do subscribe 
something for the middle English school. There are four middle schools in 
the Gauripur estate. 

26219. You say that floods damage the crops of your tenants. Did your 
estate think it necessary to staii; any embankment work for the protection of 
crops? — ^Embankment will not do much good because it will have to be 
extended to other zamindaris ; so if I were to do a bit, that would not help 
the ryots in any way, 

(The witness withdrew.) 

The Commission then adjourned till 11-45 a.m, on Wednesday, the 16th 
December, 1926. 
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Wednesday, December 15tli, 1926. 
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The Maeqotiss of LmiiTHGOw, D.L. (Chairmcm). 

Mr. H. Calvert, C.I.E., I.C.S. 
Piofessor N". Ganoulbb. 

Dr. L. K Hydbr. 


Sir Henry Stavblet 
K.C.S.I., I.C.S. 

Sir Thomas Middleton, 

0. B. 

Sir James MacKbnna, Kt., O.I.E., 

1. C.S. 


Lawrence, 
K.B.E., 


Mr. J. Hezlbtt, I.O S. 

Bai Bahadur Bamani Mohan Das 
M r. J. A. Madan, I.C.S. 

Mr. E. W. H. Smith. 


.} 


iGo-02)tcd Memhers). 


(Joint Secretaries). 


Mr, W. HAB.RIS, M.H.C.V.S., I.V.S., Superintendent, 
Civil Veterinary Department, Assam. 

Heplies to the Qtiestioimaire. 

Question 1.— ‘Reseaboh. — (a) (li) Each Province should have its own 
properly equipped research laboratory in charge of an officer trained m 
this work. Further knowledge is still required on many diseases, such as, 
surra in cattle and buffaloes, foot and mouth disease, anti-rabic vaccina- 
tion in animals, bovine infectious lymphangitis, nasal granuloma, etc. 

Question 15. — ^Veterinary. — (a) The Civil Veterinary Depaitment, Assam, 
is not under the control of the Director of Agricultuie. 

(b) (i) Local Boards control the veterinary dispensaries. The buildings 
are provided by the Local Boaids who pay two-thirds of the Assistants* 
salary. Government pays one-third, supplies the instruments and coifs- 
tributes Rs. 50 towards the cost of medicines. The Assistant*^ tour 
programmes are checked by the Local Board who pays his tiavellmg 
allowance. In certain cases, Government subscribes to the cost of a second 
Assistant in addition to the above. The work of the Assistant is checked 
by Inspectors. Returns of the Veterinary Assistant’s work aie sent by 
him to the Superintendent, Civil Veterinary Department. Assistants are 
transferred by the depaitment but the Boards are previously consulted 
and their wishes considered. This system Eeems to work satisfactorily. 

(it) The demand for veterinary aid has increased and the present 
staff IS unable to cope with the demand when contagious diseases are 
present. The number of Assistants has not been increased as the Local 
Boards are unable to provide funds. 

(iii) The provincial authorities entirely control the Reserve Veteri- 
nary Assistants and the Inspectors. 

(c) (i) Those ryots and cattle-owners in the vicinity of a dispensary 
make full use of the dispensaries. Only a small proportion of ryots is so 
placed. Dispensaries would have to be multiplied. 

(u) Veterinary Assistants tour with a small stock of drugs. The 
object being to let the ryots know of the dej^artment, to give him advice 
and treat sick animals. Under normal conditions the Assistant is on tour 
from ten to fifteen days in each month. 
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(d) The obstacles are many ; such as : no notification or receipt of 
information too latej objection to segregation j no pioper disposal ot 
carcasses; objection to inoculation; free movement of sick and incontact 
animals. 

Legislation would be of littlo use without the necessary staff to 
carry it out The ryot would actively resent any interference. Legislation 
cariied out by half measures would be ot no advantage. So, under the 
present circumstances, it cannot be lecommended. By teaching and by 
bitter experience the ryot may gradually come to appieciate the advantages 
of these essential points. Segregation, disposal of carcasses, etc., entail 
extia labour and are not popular. Contagious diseases are often 
deliberately spread by Chamars. 

(e) There has been little or no difficulty in securing sufficient serum. 

(/) The obstacles against preventive inoculation are leligious objections 

and apathy of the cattle-owners. No fee is charged for seium inoculation. 

(fir) I consider that further facilities for researdi in animal diseases 
are most desiiable and important, first by an extension of the Muktesar 
Institute, and second by setting up provincial veterinary research 
institutions. 

(h) I would suggest that special investigations should be conducted 
by officeis of the Muktesar Institute, but as it is necessary to study 
diseases under varying local conditions provincial officers would have to 
do this. 

(i) I recommend the appointment of a Superior Veterinary Officer 
with the Government of India He would act as adviser to the Govern- 
ment. This seems to be done at the present time by the Director of the 
Muktesar Institute and thus his legitimate work of research and control 
of a large institute is interfered with. Besearch work would be synchro- 
nised and overlapping prevented. Educational work requiies speeding up 
and making more uniform. His advice would be sought on professional 
questions that may arise fiom time to time. 

Question 16, — ^Animau Husbandbt. — (a) Improvement in the breed of 
the local cattle and an increase in the yield of milk are much to be 
desired; until the cattle-owner shows a genuine desiie for improvement 
on these points no leal advance can be made. 

(h) The grazing grounds for village cattle are usually overstocked. 
The herd contains a large number of useless animals rendeied so by age 
and disease. Much of the disease is parasitic and the grazing ground 
becomes badly infected. The owner is unwilling to get rid of these useless 
animals 

It is a common custom to out off the ears of rice and leave the straw 
standing for the cattle to graze on. Straw may sustain life but it is not 
a diet for the production of energy or milk. Straw with a little grass 
and weeds is the only food that many village cattle get. 

There seems to be a deficiency in mineral constituents in the fodder 
as shown by the small hones and joints of cattle and horses bred in the 
plains. 

Generally speaking, there is a fodder shortage during the last half 
of the cold weather, during the hot weather and again in the middle of 
the rains when the grazing grounds are flooded. 

With the exception of growing green fodder crops, conserving the 
straw and feeding on grain, no further suggestions can be made. 


Oral 35videi]Ce« 

26220. The Chavrman : Mr. Harris, you ^.re Superintendent, Civil 
Veterinary Department, in the Province of Assam. ^Yes. 

26221. You have given the Commission a note of the evidence which 
you wish to tender. Do you desire to make any observations at this stage 
other than those covered by the note?— I have nothing further to say. 

26222. What staff, if any, have you under your own control at head- 
auartersP— At the present time I have nine Reserve Veterinary Assis^ 
ants, one Staff Assistant in Gauhati; three Inspectors, one in Gauhati, 
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one in. Dibrugaiii and one in Silclxar, and also one other Staft Assistant 
ill Silchar. 

26223. Where are most ol these officers trained h* — ^All in the Bengal 
Veterinary College. 

26224. Yon have, of course, no training facilities in this Province P — 
No, not at all. 

26225. Is that staff reasonably adequate — ^We find it very inadequate. 
We had a very heavy outbreak of rinderpest in the last two years and we 
found it very difficult to cope with the work, with double the staff wo 
can get on with the work. 

26226. Is there difficulty in financnig lu this Province a suflicieiitly 
large staft to deal with these epidemics when they arise — ^Yes, that is 
the difficulty. We want a large staff. It a large number ol cattle aie 
affected at one time, it is very difficult to manage and we have no facilities 
tor stopping the movement of cattle oi anything of the sort, although the 
disease is si>readiiig rail idly. 

26227. Do you suggest that there ought to be poweis enalilmg you to 
stop the movement of cattle P — 1 have made mention of it in my note and 
I say It will be no use giving us powers without the necessary instrument 
to carry them out. 

26228. Efficiently -1© administer rules of this sort in a countiy of this 
nature would requue a very large veterinary police force P — ^Yes and a 
tremendous amount of opposition would he met with. 

26229. So that, broadly speaking, it is your view that the time has 
.not yet come for legislation diiected towards that end? — ^That is my 
view at present. 

26230. On page 132 of your note, you give a list of the diseases which 
in your view need further attoiitioii. We have had a certain amount oi 
evidence tending to show that the elephant which is an iuii>oitaut amiual 
in certain districts in the Province is not receiving the attention winch 
it desei*ves; do you agree with that? — ^As legards the geneial treatment, 
yes. It requires more study j iiersons in charge of elephants know very 
little about them. I have made a point of studying elephant troubles and 
diseases and moie care has got to be taken of elephants by officers under 
whose charge they aie. The elephant is eiitiiely under the contiol of the 
mahout who is rathei an ignorant person; but it the mahout disagrees 
with anybody, theie is no other man to take his place and it is very 
difficult to control the mahouts. 

26231, I suppose theie is a parasitology of wide range which is specific 
to the elephant? — ^Yes, we have a lot of paiasites specific to the elephant 
There is one taseiola in the elephant which is ditteieiit fioin the cattle 
one. 

26232. Would you be prepared to add the diseases of elephants to thii 
list of subjects which require attention? — ^Yes. 

26233. On the same page of your note you say, ‘‘ Local Boards control 
the veteimary dispensaries.” I gather from your note that on the whole 
you are satisfied with the manner in which the Local Boards are carrying 
out their responsibilities in this direction? — Yes; I am satisfied generally; 
but I am dissatisfied because the Local Boards do not employ more Assist- 
ants. They employ one and sometimes two Assistants ; but these are very 
insufficient for the area controlled by the Local Boards. 

26234. These are the Assistants who are trained in Bengal? — Yes. 

26235. Are they mostly men who have gone from the Province to be 
trained in Bengal and go back to the Province? — ^Yes; all belong to our 
Province with one or two exceptions. 

26236- Do you find constant inspection of the Assistants’ work noccs.sary 
to keep them np to the mark? — ^It is necessary indeed. 

26237. Have you had many complaints of biibery and like charges 
against the Assistants?— W© have very few cases like that. Wc are 
always watching and inspecting their work. 

26238. In connection with inoculation, I see on page 133 of your note 
you say that you meet with a certain amount of obstruction on religious 
grounds P — Yes. 
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26239. Is that common in the Pi’ovince?' — ^It is comparatively common, 
yes. 

26240 Amongst what people? — ^Amongst the Hindus. 

26241. You do not think that it is put forward as an e:£cuse by a man 
who does not want to lose two or three woikiiig days? — ^No; I do not 
think so because the serum inoculation will not make him lose any working 
days. 

26242. It is the single or serum-alone method and not the simultaneous 
method? — No; we cannot cairy out the simultaneous method in this 
Province, theie will be great objection to that method. 

26243. Have you had many casualties ? — We had no casualties fiom 
simultaneous inoculation at the Government farm, but we had one oi two 
afterwards from piroplasmosis. 

26244. Are you satisfied on the whole with the service rendered by the 
Muktesar Institute? — ^Yes; 1 am quite satisfied on the whole. 

26245. Do you wish to put before the Commission any views about the 
position of the veterinary head of the Muktesar Institute p Have you any 
scheme in your mind for the creation of a post of Veterinary Adviser ^to 
the Grovernment of India? — ^Yes; I think tliere should be a Veterinary 
Adviser to the Government of India and the Director oi the Muktesar 
Institute should he free to run the Institute and carry out tlie research 
work. 

26246. You mean yon do not think that one and the same person could 
fill the dual roll of Veterinary Adviser to the Government of India and 
effective head of the research work at Mulctesar? Is that yonr view? — 
Yes, that is my vipw. When research work is going on, it is very difiScult 
if it IS often interrupted. Experiments and things like that often go 
wrong if they are interiupted. 

26247. Have you in the course of your experience in the Province 
studied the indigenous method of veterinary medicine at all? — Yes, a 
little bit of it, we tried a little of it but not very mucli. 

26248. Have you come across an 3 rthing valuable in that system? — 
Nothing valuable at all. We are trying indigenous medicines but drugs 
such as astringents, etc , prepared by our methods are equally good or 
probably more effective I cannot see anything valuable at all in them. 

26249. Have you got a pathological laboratory p — ^Y es; I have a little 
laboratory for diagnostic work. 

26250. Do you use any other laboratories in other Provinces for that 
purpose or do you send the material to Muktesar? — T send material from 
suspected rabid cases up to Shillong; I do not deal with them m Gauhati; 
I send them up here for diagnosis. 

26251. There is a considerable horse population in the Province, is 
tliere not? — ^Yes; they are both imported and bred in the Province, hill 
ponies. 

26252. Can they be bred satisfactorily in the Province? — No, they 
cannot be bred for our work because they are very weedy. 

26253. Is that due to the lime deficiency? — ^Yes, partly; a great part 
of it is due to lime deficiency, and a great deal is due, of course, to hap- 
hazard breeding, having no idea of the simple methods of breeding and 
selection. 

26254. Is the smallness of the size of the horse a matter of choice or of 
necessity? — It is simply a matter of necessity; with their methods they 
cannot breed better animals. They would rather have them stronger but 
they cannot breed them stronger. They used to have a very fine type of 
horse in Manipur, the Manipur ponies. Some time ago I was talking te 
the Raja about improving the breed, but he said the gurus ^ who are 
Hindu priests I think, would not allow him to breed from stallions over 
three years old. That is of course a great mistake as they are not then 
sufficiently mature. He was not using mature ponies to breed from. 
That is one of the reasons why the Manipur ponies have 'degenerated. 

26255. It seems rather a serious invasion of the secular field; is that 
some religious sentiment? — ^Religious sentiment, yes. 
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26256. Have Government ever provided premium stallions in the 
Province? — No, we do not do that. 

26257. Do you think the number of horses and their value to the 
cultivator are sufficiently iini:)ortant to justify a policy of that sort? — ^No, 
not at all. All work is done by bullocks here; ther'e is very little done 
by ponies. 

26258. Do you know the hoi so population of the Province? — Not off- 
hand; I cannot remember what it is, it is not very great. 

26259. We have heard from other witnesses something about the 
cattle problems in the Province, T do not know whether there is any special 
branch of that subject in which you are particularly interested; we 
should like to bear your views if you care to put them before us? — T have 
made some remarks on page 133 of my note. I find it is a very difficult 
problem to tackle, for various reasons; one of the chief reasons is the 
fodder shortage; there is also the lack of milk for young animals, and 
the lack of knowledge of any principles of breeding. Another point, and a 
very difficult one, is that we cannot get rid of the inefficient animals; the 
old and diseased animals are allowed to linger on, increasing the number of 
cattle. Tf they could be removed in some way, it would be a great bene- 
fit, but we cannot do that. 

26260. Is it your view that a substantial improvement in the condition 
and working value of the cattle might be achieved by improved nourish- 
ment without any alteration in the breed? — ^Yes, undoubtedly; the pre- 
sent breed could be improved considerably by improved nourishment and 
selection. 

26261. But the rural population has no conception of breeding policy 
at allP — Absolutely none at all, and they will not lielii in any way. For 
instance, we had two very good bulls in a place called Silchar, T might 
point out our difficulties there The people would not bring their cows 
for service. We itinerated the hulls; T kept a record of all the work 
that was being done and we examined the calves afterwaids. The calves 
were a great improvement, but they started degenerating soon afterwards 
because they got insufficient milk. We tried to point out to the people 
that they must give them more milk, but it was not done; the calves were 
starved and so the whole experiment was an absolute failure; the ryot 
would not take the trouble. 

26262. There seems to be no appreciation whatever of the fact that if 
you want a healthy calf you must have a well-fed mother P — ^Absolutely 
none at all. 

26263. Apparently the calves are invariably half-starved P — ^Yes, in- 
variably One can see calves being sent out to the pastures, the paddy 
fields, with their mothers; a straw basket is tied round the mouth of the 
calf by a piece of string round its ears, to prevent the calf suckling; it 
cannot eat either, so that it is starved all day. 

26264. That is to conserve the milk for domestic purposes, is itP — ^Yes. 

26266. Have you studied the possibility of developing the sheep-graz- 
ing industiy? — We tried sheep up here in Shillong some time ago. The 
remark was made that those low hills down the road looked good sheep- 
grazing grounds. It was an absolute failure for two reasons : the condi- 
tions were too wet here and there was no grass. On these green slopes 
on the hill sides there is no ' bottom grass , it is all jungle grass, very 
sparse, and the sheep practically starved on it. We once sent the cattle 
down from the Upper farm to try and graze them, but they starved. 

26266. It might be possible to induce fodder grasses to grow, but that 
would not deal with the problem of the j monsoon P — No. 

26267. Is it so severe here that sheep cannot stand it? — ^Yes, they 
cannot stand it. 

26268. The wet is such that they deteriorate P — ^Yes, it is far too wet 
for them There are very few sheep bi’ed in the Province; for that rea- 
son it is chiefly goats that are kept. 

26269. Goats play an important part in the rural economy, do they 
not? — ^Yes, they are very hardy animals and there is very little trouble 
with them; we have really very little trouble with goats. 

26270. Do the villagers consume the milk of the goats? — ^Yes. 
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26271. They depend almost entirely upon goats for then inilk-s apply, 
1 suppose? — ^No, there are big herds of cattle; they are depciwfont 
chiefly upon the cows for milk. 

26272. On cows or cow^-bufFaloes? — The villagers depend on cows tox their 
milk-supply, but in many places they hare milk also from cow-buffalo«. 

26273. What about the milk yield of the goat; have you studied that 
Ijroblem at all? — No, I have not 

26274. In some European countries wheie attention has been paid to 
the problem, extraordinary milk yields are obtained, as you probably 
know-^ — ^Yes J do not think there are any big yields here, they are small 
milk yields. 

26275. Sir lletinj Lawrence . Is there any part of the Province which 
IS well adapted tor the bieeding of cattle? Conditions vary very much, 
do not they, betw^een tlie Brahmaputra Valley, the Surma Valley and the 
hills? — ^Yes, there are areas bn the low lulls where cattle could be bred 
quite well. The plains, of course, are flooded in the rams, they are 
swamps, and cattle cannot remain on them and remain healthy. 

26276. Are cattle removed from the swamps during the inundation sea- 
son? — ^In places where they can be they are, but in many places they 
cannot be removed at all; the cattle stand up to tlie hooks in water foi 
about three months in the yeai , i»hey have a little floating tub in front 
ol them and feed out ot that. 

26277. Can they stand that‘^ — A lot of them die. 

26278. The mortality is heavy? — ^Yes. 

26279. Do they suffer from mosquitoes? — ^Mosquitoes trouble them, and 
also ticks and leaches; they suffer a lot from parasites ol that kind. 

26280. After the cattle have died from the effects of the inundation 
season, you have to have fresh importation of plough bullocks and milch 
cattle — ^Yes, there is a good deal of importation. 

26281. Where are they imported from? — ^Froni the nioie favourable 
jiarts of the Province oi from outside? — ^There is a large number imported 
from Bihar; those are bullockiy for cart work. The local animal is used 
ior ploughing in paddy flolds, the ploughing being simply stirring up the 
mud, not heavy ploughing ni the European sense; it is simply puddling 
up the mud. 

26282. Do they use buffaloes I'oi that puiqiGse? — Sometimes. 

26283. Not usAially? — ^In some districts the buffalo vorks quite well 
and quite comnionly too. 

26284 You say that goats can flourish here. Do the Eoiest Depait- 
ment not object to their entering the forests p — T here is a certain amount 
ot objection, not so much to goats as to cattle entering some of the re- 
served forests, because they sjiread disease among the forest animals. 
There have been several heavy epidemics among the wild buffaloes and 
bison through animals carrying in rinderpest. 

26285. But for the protection of the forest growth theie are no spe- 
cial restrictions put on the grazing of goats P — No, no restrictions, but 
not many goats go into the reserved foi-ests; they feed round the villages 
and in the paddy fields. 

26286. Have^ you any particulai policy you wish to iiress tor the in- 
crease of the livestock, whether goats or sheep or cattle, which is handi- 
capped by foiest restiictionsP — ^No, 1 do not tliiiik there is anything J 
wish to press on that point at all, in some places there is undoubted lack 
of grazing, but that could lie remedied if we could get ricl of half the 
herds. The villagers keep veiy large herds for w^hich there is no use 
and a considerable number are useless through disease or old age. fi‘ 
we could get rid of those, there would iiiobably be sufficient grazing for 
sound animals. 

26287. The number of cattle in this Province is very much below the 
average, eithei per area or pei head of x^oxiulation, of other parts ol 
India? — ^Yes. 

26288. Do you -still think they are too numerous here? — still think 
they are too numerous, yes; there would certainly be more food for the 
healthy ones if we could get rid of the diseased and unfit. 
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26289. Sir Gliomas Middleton : Have you luado any obbervaiions of the 
effect. of starvation on the incidence of diseases? Can you tell me whether 
rinderpest attacks the animals which are most starved or whether it 
attacks all cattle in an area when you get an outbreak? — ^Taking the 
exanrale of rinderpest, rinderpest makes no choice; rinderpest will attack 
ecLuaUy your weltfed animal or your poorly-fed animal; rinderpest is 
not selective in that way at all. A poorly-fed animal probably has not 
the same amount of resisting power against other diseases, but rinder- 
pest is not selective 

*26290. In other parts of India, I have had the answer that the starved 
cattle were those which disappeared in greatest numbers when there were 
attacks of rinderpest? — have not louud that. 

26291. What is the position with regard to other diseases, lor instance, 
foot-and-mouth disease? — ^We have a lot of foot-and-mouth disease in this 
Province. It breaks out two or three times a year; the mortality is ver^s 
low. What kills the cattle are wounds or lesions which become flyblown, 
and the animals die of septicaemia; and, of course, poor animals out of 
condition have less chance of resisting poisoned wounds than fit animals 

26292. What breeds of sheep have you experimented with? Were they 
Indian breeds? — ^They were Indian breeds from Bihar. 

26293. Were they bred mainly for wool? — ^Yes. 

26294. Was there any evidence of their suffering from the parasite liver 
fluke? — We find liver fluke in the Province all over. 

26295. Was the effect of the monsoon direct, that is, the result of a 
continuously wet fleece, or was it indirect through promoting the higher 
incidence of liver fluke? — ^It was both. 

26296. Did you form any impressions as to which had the more seiious 
effect .P — ^The wet fleece kept the animals impoverished and the liver fluke 
finished them off. 

26297. You mentioned also deaths among elejihants. Have you any 
knowledge of the intermediate hosts of the parasites in that case? — ^We have 
not worked it out; but I think it is a similar host as in other liver flukes. 

26298. Therefore you suspect some aquatic or semi-aquatic host? — ^Yes, 

26299. That is why elephants cannot withstand disease in wet localities*^ 
— The elephant stands very much wet because it eats a lot of swamp grass. 
It IS only when the disease is imported that it spreads to the herd. Wild 
el^hants are comparatively healthy. Sometimes we get an animal badly 
infected, the infection escapes notice and it spreads. I am talking about 
tame elephants. 

26300. It spreads rap idly .p — ^Y es 

26301. While grazing on swamp grass, does not the elephant graze high 
up from the ground? It does not get to short grass and therefore it 
wonH not pick up infected snails? — ^The parasites escape from the snails 
and crawl up the grass stems, 

26302. Has that been observed here? — That is only an obseivation from 
a study of the parasites affecting bovines. 

26303., You mention the lack of bone in horses, and you refer to the 
comparative excellence of the Manipnr ponies. Do you know whether there 
IS limestone in the Manipur hilJsP— I think there must be, because the 
horses there have got better bone. The Manipur cattle are much better 
too. 

26304. Are you sure that it is not a question of phosphatic deficiency 
rather than of lime deficiency? We are told that Assam is very deficient 
in phosphates?--! should think probably it is both acting together, deficiencv 
of lime and deficiency of phosphate. 

26305. The point has not been investigated? — ^No. 

26306. Have you noticed in any district of Assam that the cattle suffei 
from depraved appetites?— Not markedly, but I have noticed some cases. 

26307. You refer to the need for a research laboratory in Assam You 
instance in that connection certain diseases. What type of laboratory have 
yoa: m mind and what spi*t of workers?— A laboratory with one fliialified 
man and a laboratory assistant. 
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i26^08. 1 “vvas rather struck by the diseases you iusiaiice, for example 
foot-and-mouth disease. You aie aware that we are spending in Great 
Britain about two lakhs a year on the work ot an expert committee in- 
vestigating that disease? — That is a coininon disease, and a considerable 
amount ot work has been done on it. 

26309. You know the problems are extremely difficult? — ^It is a very 
difficult problem. It is being tackled elsewhere but still something might 
be done heie. 

26310. Similarly with regard to suiTa. How long ago was surra taken 
up m India by Dr. Lingard? — That is a matter ot to ui teen oi fitteen yeais 
ago. 

26311. It is a matter of thirty years ago, 1 think. That again is a 
very difficult problem. There must be a number ot quite unknown diseases 
in Assam which you come across and find it difficult to explain; I should 
suppose that you had in view the prelimiiiaiy exploiation oi these diseases? 
— The last disease that .L have mentioned, nasal giaiiuloiua, took a consi- 
derable amount of oui time, several years, to investigate. It began in 
a small way, there were only one oi two cases, and it rapidly increased. 
We had no method ot combating it, loeal troatmont was ol no use, and 
it was after experiment in Gauhati and one or two ill aces that we started 
the treatment which was effective. 

26312. I can see a great opening in a Province like this for the iireli- 
niinary exploration of new diseases but some of the diseases 5 '^ou have 
mentioned could not be investigated in a Provincial laboratory? — 1 am only 
speaking about the foot-and-mouth disease 

26313. Dr. Hyder : The Khasis are not over-loaded with religion; aie 
they?— No. 

26314. They would not have any religious prejudice to inoculation of 
their cattle? — ^No. 

26315. Has that been done ? — ^The position is entirely different up in the 
hills here, because the Khasi does not use his cattle for work, and he does 
not use tneir milk. The only thing he gets from his cattle is manui'e^ I 
am not talking about the Khasis in Shillong where they have changed their 
habits; 1 am talking about cattle in the Khasi Hills. 

26336. He does not use cattle for .ploughing his fields? — ^His fields are 
veiy small on the hill-side and aie not adapted for ploughing. 

^ 26317. Mr, JELezlett : The fact is that all the hill tribes are in i?he same 
position? In the Lushai Hills they do not use milk at aU? — ^No. 

26318. So the milk problem does not arise at all in the hill districts. In 
recommending special research in this Province, is it your idea to investi- 
gate the special diseases which cattle in Assam are subject to? — ^We can 
always do something like that. We want to study the diseases under local 
conditions. Our local conditions may differ from other Provinces. I think 
in a central institute we should work out the main idea, and then find 
out locally if there is anything acting in a secondary manner under local 
conditions. 

26319. I suppose for our own special diseases a provincial laboratory might 
be necessary. But for diseases common all over India, such as the foot- 
and-mouth disease, rinderpest, etc., we need not undertake any research 
work in the Province? — do not think so. It would be an advantage to 
have a laboratory for investigation of common diseases under local condi- 
tions and also of local diseases. 

26320. Sir James MacKenna : Have you any magisterial powers to en-> 
force segregation of cattle or the reporting of diseases? — None whatever. , 

26321. No Village Act in Assam? — ^None. 

26322. Who reports cattle disease? — ^The head of the village or the pan- 
chayat. In the Surma Valley the village chowhidar reports to the Chairman 
of the Local Board. They are supplied with postcards for that purpose. 

26323. Is it compulsory on them? — ^It is considered to be part of their 
duties, but they are very slack in doing it. 

26324. I notice yon complain of the delay?— There is a lot of delay., _ 

26325. What is the cattle mortality in this Province from rinderpest?-^ 
Last year it was very heavy ; it was one of our very bad years ; the mortality 
was 30,000. 
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Is that a particularly high figure? — Yes. 

26327, What is the average for five yeais'-' — ^^Vboul J2j(X)0 to 15,000. 

26328. I suppose the difficulties in the a ay ot jour exorcising an> 
internal control for the prevention ot contagious diseases^ in this Pi'ovince 
aie two. One is the infection from the wild animals in your exten.sive 
jungles; is that important? — That is not important at all; the wild animals 
Kre coiuiiaratively healthy, 

26329. And of course you have a big fionbiei Inie*-' — Yes. 

26330. Theroforo, you will want a very large frontioi police to exorcise 
anj’ control*'^ — ^^"er 3 ' lew cattle come through a gicat jiart of the frontior line. 
That w'ould not lie a very big item. All along the noith, in the Himalaj’oii 
line, practically no cattle come down. Occasionallj’ there are a few from 
Manipui and the Naga Hills, and we import disease fioiu that iiaH. 

26331. Aie manj’ elephants hept by timber inercluints? — Not in sucli 
large numbers as in Burma, 

26332. They are very small owners?— Yes. 

26333. There is no likelihood of the animals’ owners subsidising rosearrh‘''— 
None at ail. • 

26334. Ill Burma they have agreed to pay Rs. 20,000 a jear for five 
years? — ^\Ve have no chance ol getting anj-thing like that. 

26335. You recommend the apxiointniont of a Suiioiioi Veteriiiai’y Ofiiocr 
wdth the Government of India, flow^ ivould you w'ork that in wu’tli the 
Veterinary Service as a transferred subject? There w^ill be very fow' re- 
ferences lor technical advice and lor research? — There are probably very 
low' cases, but there is no one at present to appeal to when w’O have differ- 
ences with local authorities ni our sciieme for veterinary work. 1 think 
it would be ail advantage to have a higher authority to aiipeal to wlien 
veterinary schemes are neglected or objected to by local authorities. 

26336. As a final court of appeal? — ^Yes. 

26337. And, also, do you think that would extend research work in the 
Provinces? Do you think it ivould be a stimulus for provincial officers to 
take to research a little more? — ^It would be a stimulus, yes. But speak- 
ing personally, tlie provincial officer has very little time for research. The 
departmental work and professional work take up all my time. When wo 
get a laboratory in each Province, it would be a stimulus. 

26338. Where would you post the Veterinary Adviser? — At the head- 
quarters; at Simla or Delhi. 

26339. Not at Muktesar? — ^1 do not think so. 

26340. Pro/. Gangulee : You want a well-equipped researdi laboratory ; it 
you had one, could you find time to carry on any research work yourself?— 
There is a lot of research w’aiting to be done, but I have no time to do 
it. 

26341. If you had a research Jaboratoiy, you would want to have a 
research ivorker? — ^Yes, 

26342. Apart from yourself? — Yes, apart from myself. 

26343. You have given us a Jong list of diseases; w’hat particular 
diseases would the research W’orker undertake tor investigation? — There are 
a lot of things C want to know more about. Startnig with parasitic 
diseases, we found a new* parasite last year, ivliich wo had not suspected 
before; it is a parasite which attacks the iiancreas; it is knowui in China 
and Burma, hut we had not seen it in Assam, I want to know how it got 
here, what is its secondary host and things ot that soi-t. 

26344. Are you in touch with the research ivork done iu other parts of 
the country? — am in touch, through professional literature. 

26345. Are you aware that a certain amount of work is being done in 
Madras in connection with nasal granuloma? — Yes. 

26346. Have you undertaken any study of the environmental and other 
conditions and the incidence of disease — ^Yes. 

2^47* You mentiou here a list of diseases such as bovine Infectious 
lymphangitis, nasal granuloma, etc. Of course, ive know the parasites res- 
lionsible for those diseases, and we also know their life history , but perhaps 
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it; will be luberestiiig to study the onvirouiiientiil factors that are occasioii- 
aily resiionsiblo lor the provaleucc and spread of the disease? — F agree that 
jfc 'is necessary, because the local conditions may vaiy considorab]}" Jroni 
one Province to another. 

26348. Have yon undertaken any study in that direction P — Now and 
again, wo find out that in corlam distiicts certain diseases me more pie- 
valent than in others in tins Province, because of the local conditions ol 
keeping the animals. Jii the flooded areas, when they are kept on small 
artificial mounds and things ot that sort, certain diseases increase; vliere- 
as, it they h<id wider giazing grounds, the disease would take a longer iiino 
to catch hold oi the animals. 

263-49 If you had a map of Assam before you, could you tell us which 
})articular parts arc more affected bv rinderpest tlian others — J think riii- 
cierpest is iiractically uniform all over Assam. Of course, it is much moie 
\jrulcnt in the hill districts than in the plains clistiicts 

263-50. Have you any iieriodicitv in the diseases — In iindeipest there 
is a pca-jodicity / Gveiy liftli oi sixth 3 car we got a much heavier outbreak' 
and tile disease seems much more virulent, we cannot account for it. 

26351. You have just mentioned something, in answer to iMr. Hewlett, 
about local diseases, ivhat local diseases have you in mind*^ — The local one 
IS the parasitic disease winch we found last year. 

26352. Any new^ one? — That is the now one, we found it out last year; 
it is conipaiatively local to an area of two miles square. Wo liave net 
found it anywhere else; it is very localised. 

26353. You do not know the jiarasite responsible for that disease? — ^We 
know it, but we do not knoiv the factors and the intermediary hosts; we 
do not know the mode of infection at all; it must be through a swamp 
animal like the snail. 

26354. For veterinary ocluoation, you send your students to the Bengal 
Veterinary College; what is the ariangement you have with the Bengal 
Veterinary College? — certain sum of money is provided by Government, 
and ive send down a eortaiu number of students, I forget what the sum 
is. There uie six stipendiaries clow'ii there now. We give them a monthly 
stipend of Rs. 20. 

26355. Are they all sent by Government, or are any sent by Local 
Boards? — ^At present they are all sent by Government, and there are none 
from the Local Boards. Fn previous years, there w'-ere a few Local Board 
students, but the Local Boards found it very expensive, because the Bengal 
Government put up the fee, since then the Local Boards have sent up no 
men. 

26366. In making a selection of these stipendiary students, wliut quali- 
fi cations do you seek? Are they matriculates? — ^We try to Im-ve matricu- 
lates, but 1 put very much more value on a man accustomed to w'ork with 
animals, who has a knowledge of animals, and wdio is interested in animals; 
if his standard of education is up to the high school standard, I would 
rather send him than the matriculate from the town. 

26357. When they finish their studios, aie they bound by any contract 
to serve you? — They aie bound by con ti act to servo us for a period of five 
jears. 

26358. Do you appoint them as Inspectors? — No, w'e appoint them as 
Veterinary Assistants on probation 

26369. On what salary ?— Rupees 50 a month, which is the old scale; 
a new scale of Rs. 55 per month has just been sanctioned. 

26360. What are the duties of the Veterinary Assistants? What kind 
of jobs are they iiut on after completing their studies? — They come on the 
reserve at Gaiihati; they work in tlie veterinary hospital there for some 
time and learn a lot about their duties, namely, the keeping of books and 
records and how we want them to woi*k in connection with inoculation and 
general treatment. 

26361. What are the duties of the Inspectors? — ^Tlie inspection of dispen- 
saries and of Veterinary Assistants* work in the field, and the checking of 
inoculation results; they have also other duties under the Glanders and 
Farcy Act, 
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2ti3U2 You Iki\c u Glanders and Faicj Act m tho Province?— Vos. 

Are you able to control tho disease under tlie provisions ol tho 
Act? — Wo have boon able to control it so lar, because tho horse population 
IS not so great. 

2636-h You have adequate staff for the purpose? — it is adequate i’oi 
that paiticuUir cliseaso, more stiifi is required lor surra which comes under 
it. 

26365. Who does the inoculation woik, the Inspectors oi tho Veteri- 
nary Assistants? — Tho Assistants do the inoculation work 

26366. What is the process ol («i.sti iition nhich jou June adoiiLod''^ Is 
it tho Italian process? — Wo have adopted the Italian process. I, think 
Assam was the lust Province to ado^it this method, because 1 liapiioiiod to 
be in England when the instiunient was hvst introduced there. I brought 
one down w’lth me heie, and wherever w’e introduced it the iioople w^er© keen 
on it. it has cortaiii advantages, it is painless and it causes no wound, 
which moans no dressing and no risk ol' con iaini nation. 

26367, You say, “ Contagious diseases are often deliberately spread by 
Okamars,” Is there no way oi prosecuting such cases*'' — ^Wo luiv© tried to 
do it over and over again, but it is difficult to get evidence. 

26368. Ill this list, X find that the number of animals treated for con- 
tagious diseases is 18,000, and tho luimber of animals treated for non-con- 
tagious diseases is 48,000 ; wrliat are the chief diseases under the head ‘ Non- 
contagious ’ ? — ^Thero are very many indeed , you can start with the ordinary 
ones and go on to diseases of the foot, of tho digestive system, of the res- 
piratory system and diseases in connection with calving and things of that 
sort. 

26369. How’ long have you been in this Province® — About twenty years. 

26370. Do you think that dcatlis from epidemics of contagious diseases 
are increasing? — think the deaths are iewei*. 

26371. What interest do the local bodies take in voteiinaiy matters? — 
Some oi them take a good deal of interest, the Chaiiman takes an interest 
lu tho Veterinary Assistant’s work and sees about his touiiug and the 
woik generally, in some cases, they take a considerable amount of interest, 
but in some other cases they do not. 

26372. You have to tour a great deal to lusiiect the work of your Assis- 
tants? — have. 

26373. M7\ Ccilveit . Are questions of annual husbandry dealt with by 
you or by the Agricultural Department? — ^By the Agiiciiltnral Department. 

20374. Yon have nothing to do with it? — ^No. 

26375. Do you think they should be dealt with by tho Veterinary De- 
partment? — think sometimes it would be an advantage if they were, but 
X have too much work to do, to do anything in connection with animal 
husbandry. I give them advice when they seek it at any time, but that 
is about all that I do. 

26376. If a Livestock Expert were appointed, you would not dosiro that 
he should be put under yon? — I do not think so. 1 have only got to do 
with diseases at the present inomont. T control any diseases on the Govern- 
ment farm, I have nothing to do w'lth animal husbandry otherwise. 

26377. On the general question, do you regaid officers oi the Civil Veteri- 
nary Department as competent cattle-breeding expeits? — I think all the 
officers that have been trained in England are, but I do not think that 
officers trained in India have very much idea about it. 

26378. JEUii Bahadur B. M, Das : Will you kindly tell me what veteri- 
nary education you had? — w'as trained in Edinburgh for the diploma of the 
Veterinary College. I had six months’ training in the University oi 
Birmin^am Laboratory, and three months* training in Tropical Medicine 
in London. 

26379. Do you hold any degree? — hold the degree of M.R.C V.S. 

26380. Will yon please tell me whether >ou had any practical experience 
in veterinary matters in any other part of India before you joined tho 
present post? — ^The only experience Iliad was in England and Scotland. 

26381. Not in this country? — I had no experience in this country before 
1 joined my present post. 
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26382. You have told us that you have been here for the last twenty 
years ? — Yes, approximately, 

26383. Do you consider the diffusion of veterinary knowledge very neces- 
sary in rural tracts? — think it is very necessary indeed, for the improve- 
ment of the cattle and to reduce the heavy mortality. 

26384. What lines do you suggest for the diffusion of veterinary know- 
ledge in the rural tracts? — ^At the present time, we have Veterinary Assis- 
tants touring and treating animals in the villages. This has been oui 
practice for the last twenty years, showing them how animals should be 
treated. The Veterinary Assistant advises them how sick animals should 
be looked after and the value of segiegation in the case of infectious 
diseases and questions like that To give you an example how knowledge 
IS being diffused. A man had seen my Assistant taking blood when his 
cattle were ill. After some time his own cattle became sick; so he got a 
bit of broken glass and took a few drops of blood and came into the labora- 
tory with it. He thought that this was an important thing to do. That 
is just to show how knowledge is gradually spreading even in the remotest 
places. 

26385. What do you think of introducing lantern lectures P — think they 
would be very useful indeed provided you had them on the right subject. 

26386. Do you think it would be desirable to provide your touring 
Veterinary Assistants with lantern slides? — should not suggest the Assis- 
tants, but I can suggest the Inspectors for doing that work. 

26387. You think that if your Inspectors were provided with lantern 
slides they would be able to do some useful woik in the way of lecturing on 
veterinary subjects?—! think it would make the people more interested in 
the subject. 

26388. Have you made any suggestion to your Government to that effect? 
— ^I once suggested something to that effect but on account of financial 
stringency the matter was turned down. I have not done so lately. 

26389. But the finances have improved since then. Do you not think 
that a suggestion like this would be very useful?— I have been thinking 
re^ntly, again, of arranging for a certain amount of lecturing work at 
fairs and shows. We have a veterinary stall with specimens and some dia- 
^ams and we also show instruments theie So if we can have lanterns 
there also, it would be a very popular part of the show. 

26390. Here is a proposal which I will lead out to you Mr. vScott 
Director of Laud Records, suggests, Instead of appointing Veterinary 
Assistants in all places, I should recommend the starting of a certain nuni- 
ber of qualified practitioners, with a lump sum grant sufficient to cover the 
initial cost of instruments and a modest dispensary building, and a dimi- 
nishing stipend sufficient to maintain a iiractitioner in niodeiate comfort at 
first and then diminishing it to nothing at the end of five years, by which 
time he might have sufficient local practice to carry him oii Do vou 
think such a proposal is feasible.?— At the present time it is iiot feasible 
because the lyot would not employ the Assistant even on a small fee of 
4 annas: so if you had a veterinary private practitioner he would starve 
He could not live on his private practice at the present time I do think 
however that in course of time (probably in the' next twenty or thirty 
years) the local cattle-owners would he forced to come to the private 
practitioner for advice and assistance. 

26391. Mr. Calvert: What happens to a man if you dismiss him? — They 
have tried private piactice over and over again but they cannot make a 
living out of it; they would have to do something subsidiary 

26392. JRai SaJiadur I?. M. Das: You say that the Local Boards are un- 
able to provide funds for the increased demands for Veterinary Assistants? 
— ^That is so. .7 . 

^393. Do you think that these Veterinary Assistants should be financed 
by Government? What do you think of the idea of the staff being pro- 
vincialised and only the cost of the dispensary building and medicine bmhe 
charged to the Local Boards .?— That might be one scheme. I think that 
if the J^cal Boards contribute a certain amount of money towards the cost 
of the Veterinary Assistant, they will probably take more interest in the 
man. 

26394. Nowadays you charge two-thirds cost of the Veterinary Assistants 
to the Local Boards but they have not got sufficient funds to provide mprq 
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Veieriiiary Assistants whose sei vices, >ou say, are very necessaiy and are 
in increasing demand. That being the ease, I suggest that the Government 
should pjay tor the whole staff and Local Boai-ds should pay for the medicine 
and buildings and other extra expenses? — ^That would be a very heavy 
demand on Government. 1 do not know if any Government would he able to 
pay 80 much for veterinary work. 

26395. You consider the inci'ease of the veterinary staff to be very neces- 
sary in the interests of the uiral iiopnlatioii ® — Yes, T consider it very 
necessary. 

26396. Then how aie you going to inciease the staff to meet the in- 
creasing demand .P — First of all, the Local Boards must bo able Lo ray foi 
more men. 

26397. But they have pleaded tlicir inability to do so, they are bank- 
rupt and are unable to pay. Bo you iioL think that the mortality among 
cattle is very heavy in this Province? — It is veiy heavy. 

26398. Then how are the Government going to meet the situation? — I 
cannot say. 

26399. Is there any dificulty in getting a sufficient iiunibor of Veteri- 
nary Assistants now? — ^There has been some difficulty m getting suitable 
men in the past but the pay has now been raised and 1 think that in the 
future there will not be the same amount of difficulty. 

26400. In order to get a sufficient number of Assistants, do you consider 
it desirable that a few more stipends should be granted by Government? — 
Yes, a few more stipends should be given. 

26401. And the iiresent number should bo incro.isod*-^ — ^AVo give six sti- 
pends at the present time. 

26402. You think that more stipends should be granted? — I think the 
number should bo increased a little more. 

26403. Mr. Hezlett : In addition to getting liteiature on vetormaiy sub- 

i ’ects, you also go to Muktesar occasionally for a icfiosher coui*se and you 
:eep up your knowledge in that way® — went to Muktesar in 1922 and 
I found my stay there vei'y useful. 

26404. I su]>pos6, when you go on leave, you also keep yourself in touch 
with veterinary work at home? — ^I do. 

26405. Sir Thomas Middleton : Could you tell mo nhat is tho perceiitago 
of recovery in case of severe attacks ot linderi^est? — The mortahtv may 
vary in a severe attack from 90 to 95 per cent 

26406. So there is only a 5 iiei cent lOcovery.P — ^Yes 

26407. What is tho percentage of mortality in an ordinary attack? — 
In an average attack it is from 45 to r50 iier cent. 

26408. Have you noticed in the case of an ordinary attack that the ro- 
covery is better among the less staived animals than it is among those 
which are emaciated? — ^I think the emaciated animals have n greater chance 
of dying than the stronger animals. 

26409. Then there is some selective effect exercised by rindei'pest in the 
ease of an ordinary attack? — I do not think it is a question of selection of 
disease] it is a question of the vitality of the animal. 

26410. I said “selective effect”; that is to say, the percent xge of recovoiy 
will be greater among the bettei treated animals than among the more 
starved animals® — I admit that tho more starved animals will succumb iiioio 
readily, but the mortality is still high among tlie well-conditioned animals. 

26411. On another point. We have been discussing the question ‘of tho 
veterinary laboratory from the point of view of the requiieincnts of Assam. 
You have been asked questions as to the diseases which you noiilcl tak(* 
up. You are aware that, even m countries like Great Britain, new diseases 
frequently appear; for instance, we have got grass sickness in horses which 
IS being investigated at present. Would you agree that, from tho point of 
view of veterinary research, Assam offers almost ideal conditions for an 
iiivestigatoi . Yotli have got a large number of animals whidi, from a 
stockbreeder's point of view, would be regarded as being grossly mismanaged. 
You have a heavy rainfall, swami>s and jungles, and tliereforo you must 
have any number of diseases awaiting investigation by losearch workers ? — 1 
think so. We have got n disease in horses which carries off a tremenclous 
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number of them every year. The value of horses which died from this 
disease last year must be something like Rs. 40,000 to Rs. 50,000, and we 
know nothing about it. 

26412. You have been working in this Province for the last 20 years, 
and yet I suppose you will agree with me that there must be a good num- 
ber of diseases which even you do not suspect to exist in Assam but which 
are present in livestock .P — do nob think theie are very many; there may 
be some. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


Mr. J. R. CUNNINGHAM, M.A., Director 

of Public Instruction, Assam. 

Replies to thie Questicnnaire 

Question 23. — General Education — (a) The existing systems of edu- 
cation in this Province have no diiect bearing on the agiicultural efficiency 
of the people. 

(h) (t) In the elementary stages rural education in schools can have 
little infiuence on agiicultural practice. The 

Elementary Schools. main business of primary schools is to teach 
children their letters , and this is a task 
more than sufficient for the majority of the teachers. I subjoin extracts 
from the last Quinquennial Review of the pi ogress of education in Assam:-- 

( 1 ) 

“ In this province it is needless to attempt to make elaborate courses 
compulsory in their fullness and complexity. The task of teaching 
the simplest course is more than coinjilex enough. Ordinal ily the 
Village schoolmaster, ill-found in vitality and learning and de- 
pressed by poverty, is m sole charge of a school of five classes or 
sections which he has to instruct in all the subjects of a varied 
course. Theie is no fixed date of admission Pupils come in month 
by month accoiding to capiice or the influence of their horoscopes. 
The lowest class, a class in which numbers aie high, is a collection 
of little grouiis each at a different stage of advancement. And 
there are four classes above this. 

'' Again, with an ^ attendance of 70 per cent on the average which 
sinks lower during seasons of flood and fever, the teachei is faced 
by a different selection of his pupils eveiy day. Unpiinctuality adds 
to his difficulties. In the case of ruial habits, the absence of clocks 
and the defect of discipline, unpunctuality is the rule, the arrival 
of pupils being spread over a period of an hour to an hour and a 
half or even two hours. 

It would seem neiessary under these conditions that courses should 
be reduced to the elemental hone. 

( 2 ) 

“ What are we to teach, what are we to teach our teachers to teach, 
m village schools P The administi ative views as regards the com- 
pulsory course favour extreme simplicity. Teach the three R^s 
and what little else you can, but teach the three R*s For the 
rest, encourage the teacher’s interest in subjects such as handwork 
which help in his work and make but little call on liis energy, and 
discourage subjects which are and must for the piesent lemain out- 
side his ken. The plain man on the other hand is insistent in his 
demand that the course should be made practical. Children must 
be taught in their nonage and infancy, trades, cottage industries, 
hygiene, nuising, cooking, fiist aid, co-operation, agriculture, epi- 
demic medicine and so forth (this is not an imaginary list). When 
they emerge, still in their pupilage, they will call industries from 
the vasty deep and will use their knowledge of all things proper to 
the business of life to regulate the conduct of their parents and 
the village elders. 
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“ Assume these things possible with the children, it is still to be con- 
sidered where we are to find the accomplished persons who are to 
teach them and, being found, how we can sufidciently remunerate 
them. 

We hear much nowadays of child psychology and the conditions of 
child life. It IS time that we took into more equal consideration 
the psychology of the teacher and the conditions in which he has 
to work. Constantly it is found that too much is expected of the 
school and too little thought of the teacher.** 

In middle schools also but little can be done. The numbers attend- 
ing such schools are insignificant compared 

Middle Schools to the mam body of the agricultural popula- 

tion The only course therefore which could 
be useful in a laige way would be so to teach middle school pupils that 
those of them who returned to the fields would act as leaders or exemplars. 
But this is beyond possibility in what is still an elementary course. No 
more could be done than to associate instruction with labour and with 
field interests in such a degree as to prevent pupils on their return to the 
fields from being handicapped by their schooling. This would be a difficult 
enough achievement. It would not be an important achievement. And, 
if it affected adversely the cultural value of the courses for the generality 
of the pupils, it would be effected at a cost which could not easily be 
justified. For in puisuing their education beyond the primary stage the 
desire of pupils, or of guardians on their behalf, is to escape from the 
ill-found and despised existence of the cultivator. 

By the time they have completed the middle school course pupils 
may have acquired a sufficient giounding in 
High Schools. general knowledge to profit by elemental y 

scientific instruction in agriculiuro were this 
to be included in the secondary school course. But here again only the 
difficulties are plain to me — 

(1) Pupils are not to he found who are educated up to this stage 

and are willing at their own cost to undergo agricultural 
instruction. 

(2) Teachers are not to be found who are capable of training pupils 

to the practice of agriculture in Assam so that they will bo 
assured of greater success as agriculturists than if they had 
been associated with the land from childhood and had not 
gone to school at all. 

(3) If the aim is to he to interest the middle classes m agiiculturo 

as farmers rather than as cottar-ploughmen, how are the 
pupils to find (a) land, (h) capital, (c) labour p 

Before anything important can be done in schools to speed the plough. 
Colleges would seem that these iirecedent condi- 

tions must be satisfied : — 

(1) The public interested in secondary education must have been 

brought by persuasion or distress to the point at which they 
will refuse to give their children an oi dinary high school 
education because no soi-t of salvation is to be found thereby. 

(2) The way must have been prepared to the realisation of a larger 

and a more prosperous life through aguculture than is at 
present possible. 

The first condition is on the way to being satisfied. Tbe second may 
come into view as the outcome of the labours of the Commission. 

We might possibly get ready for the time when schools will be asked 
to co-operate. Just how this is to be done is no easy matter to decide 
It is not difficult of comse to throw out suggestions on paper But it is 
difficult to have confidence m them as practicable measures, or, even if 
they are well conceived, to have faith that others will have the confidence 
necessaiy to lead them to success. 

Subject to these doubts, I put forward the following views for what 
they may be worth. — 

(1) The first step must be in colleges where we must prepare the 
men who are to lead the new movement, 
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^^2) Under the conditions prevailing in this countiy it is essential 
that to begin with at least the couises to be taught should be a 
compromise. They must lead to the issue of a degree or 
degiees. The degrees must qualify men for the various de- 
paitments of Government service as fully as the present 
degrees. This should not be difficult. It would be necessary 
for example to concentrate on English. And — this is crucial 
— ^there would have to be a definite and sufficient reservation 
for the graduates of appointments in the executive and 
other branches of the public service. 

Under such conditions admission to the new courses might be by com- 
lietition. If a reservation of appointments were not made, the agricultural 
college might whistle for students It would not get tnem. 

The appointment of lectuiers, etc., would have to be made solely 
with an eye to efficieny. The couise would have to abjure the Dream 
and come down to the Business, lacing the tacts of the agriculture of this 
Province and not of another Pioviiice or another country or the woild in 
general — ^the soils, the climate, the people, the flora, the pests, the econo- 
mic and social conditions of Assam. 

Should some such course be practicable, we should have in time a 
body of men interested m agiiculture and knowledgeable on the subject who 
would be able to help in offices, in schools and on platforms when the time 
was ripe. At piesent, we have no body of men and but few individuals 
who are capable of giving lessons in nature study in a piimary school, 
in our colleges the natural sciences, as distinguished fioin the biological, 
have been the only wear. Our graduates aie ignorant of the simplest 
facts of life. 

(b) (ill) I subjoin an extract from the Quinquennial Review already 
referred to . — 

It IS to be expected that, in such circumstances, we should have a 
class of uncertain folk intei mediate between those who do not 
want education and those who do. When those who do not want 
education aie an overwhelming majority of the population, it 
Will follow as a matter of couise that those who are unceitaiii 
bulk much moie largely than those who are certain As the 
disproportion between the masses and the elect decreases, the so- 
called wastage will also deciease. The problem of reducing 
wastage is in its mam aspect no other than our old fiiend the 
problem of breakmg down illiteracy. 

“ The uncertainties of to-day are the certainties of to-morrow. And 
the money spent on them is well spent in the process of pushing 
back the margin of educational cultivation. . . . 

“ This does not, of course, relieve educational authorities of the neces- 
sity for preaching the cause of education by works, doing 
whatever can be done by persuasion, by more efficient organisa- 
tion, by improved methods and so foith to keep children longer 
in school and, so far as such measures can do so, to hasten the 
general process of conversion. But it does change what has 
been used as an argument for reaction and for the reduction of 
educational expenditure as being largely unprofitable into a very 
powerful argument for the increase of expenditure and the 
redoubling of endeavour to carry the campaign more widely 
afield. There is no school however stubborn m its illiteracy 
which does not convey some message of hope. The most back- 
ward are the outposts of progiess. . . . 

“It is not generally realised what an important part the economic 
argument plays in regulating the average duration of school life 
amongst the children of the poor Briefly elemental y educa- 
tion, even if it be free, as it is in Assam, is expensive. It costs 
money and brings in no return. A modest estimate of the cost 
of school books and materials rises from one rupee odd in class 
I to four or five rupees in class IV : estimates of the whole 
costs, including clothing and umbrellas, rise from Rs. 26 to 
Rs. 50 and, even if these latter estimates are excessive, yet, 
being halved, they still offer a formidable barrier. 
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It is one thing to keep a child at school for only a single yeat*, 

quite another not to send it to school at all. Many ol those 

who have no strong laitli m the value ol education yet logard 

it as respectable to send their children to school. In good 

times, theietore, we should expect to see such paients kociiiiig 
their children longer at school than in bad. In bad tiiiiow, ^^c 
should see them withdi awing their children early, and tins 
tendency would manifest itself more stioiigly than the, tendency 
to ivithhold them from school ai together. 

“ To sum up, the main reasons for wastage aro the poverty and tJio 
igiioiance and conservatism of the people. Tiie lemcdios aie 
time, the expansion and improvement of education, and a pro- 
gressive policy in the matter of roads, railways, and economic 
and social development. Postulate a vigorous policy of educa- 
tional advance, and every ineasuie that conduces to the 
ivell being of the iieople help towaids the reduction ol educa- 
tional wastage. 

“A woid in conclusion. The solution -which is so frequently iiu6 
forward of popularising schools by adapting ruial education to 
ruial needs has little oi no moaning in the absence of an agreo- 
me,nt as to ruial needs between the rustic and the reformer. 
The reformer has in mind the introduction of utilitaiian studies 
such as agiiculture into -the village school couise. The rustic 
sends his child to school to learn to read and wiite. He has no 
doubt of the fact that the village guru knows less of agricultuio 
than he does himself and what the boy needs in the matter of 
agricultural knowledge he can learn by doing in the fields 


Oral Evidence. 

26413. The 0hairma7L ; Mr. Cunningham, you are the Hiioctor of Public 
Instruction m the Province of Assam? — Yes. 

26414. You have provided the Commission with the note of evidence which 
you wish to give before us. Would you like to make any statement at this 
stage or shall I proceed to put a few questions? — ^I have no statement to 
make at this stage. 

26415. Where are your teachers trained in this Province ? — Secondary 
teachers are trained out of tlie Province, namely, in Bengal; vernacular 
teachers are trained in our provincial institutes. 

26416. Are you satisfied with this arrangement? — No. 

26417. Hoes this arrangement meet your demands as they exist at the 
moment? — I should not say so; we should be very much better off if we could 
afford to train our men altogether in our own institutions. 

26418. Hoes any expense in having them trained in Bengal fall on tho 
Province P — ^Wo pay the proportionate share of the cost of the institution in 
which they are trained. 

26419. Is that charge a good deal less than it would be if they weie 
trained within the borders of the Province? — ^Yes; it would probably cost 
twice as much to have them trained locally. 

26420 In your note I am interested to see that you attribute a good deal 
of the unpunctuahty of school children to the absence of clocks. On what 
do the rural population depend for their time? Ho they depend on the 
sun? — ^Yes. It I may say so, it is not a matter of the absence of clocks 
in the schools so much as the absence of clocks in the home. 

26421. I think you make a remark on page 146 in answer to our Question 
23, which is important.- There you say that a gieat deal has l eexi Jieard 
about the child* s psychology and the conditions of child-hfe but not much 
about the conditions in which the teachers work. I suppose a large 
proportion of your teachers in this Piovince are crippled, as it 
were, during the greater paiii of the year by ill-health on account of 
malaria ? — ^Yes 
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26422. Are your schools in many cases closed during the nialaiial sea- 
son? — ^No. 

26423. Do you think the receptive powers ot the children are greatly 
reduced by the incidence of disease ? — I am afraid I cannot answer that 
question. I suppose that both m the case of pupils and teachers the 
vitality IS depressed. 

26424. I thought you might have formed some view as a result of 
comparison between the receptive natuie of the children in the hills as 
compared with the children lower down, wheie malaiia is inoie prevalent? — 
The children in the iilams are ordinarily quite receptive enough. 

26425. I see you aie quite definitely of opinion that literacy should be 
the objective in the primary school, and that there should be no attempb 
to inculcate agricultuio as vocational training P — In the pi unary schools 
I think that should be definitely set aside. 

26426. You do apparently see some hope that it may be possible to 
devise a system of middle-school education which will improve the indivi- 
dual as a cultivator without causing him to turn his back on the land. 
Such a system has not yet been discovered, has it? — 1 can scarcely say 
any hopes run high with regard to that. Ail I have said is that no moie 
can be done than to associate instruction with labour and with field 
interests to a degree which would prevent them being handicapped. 1 do 
not think i have gone much further than that. 

26427. I do not, of course, want to put words into your mouth you 
have not used. Do you find any tendency on the part of parents in rural 
areas to attribute impoi*tance and value to education for their children 
in so far as that education impioves the value of the child as a potential 
cultivator? — I do not think so at aU. 

26428. Where the desire for education exists, it exists for education as 
a door to another life; is that the position? — 1 thinlc so. 

26429. Have you anything to tell the Commission about adult education 
as a possible means of mculcating literacy? — ^We have not done anything 
with legard to adult education yet in this Province, and all I know about 
it IS what has been done in the Punjab, wheie I believe successful expeii- 
ments have been undei taken. 

26430. Do you think a large nmnber of children in this Piovince who 
have once attained literacy lapse into illiteracy — ^1 do not think so, tnough 
of course large numbers who have attended school do. 

26431. That is quite a different thing? — ^Yes. Those who have attained 
literacy largely maintain it. 

26432. How about female education in this Province .P — ^It is very 
backward indeed, 

26433. The Missionaries in this part of the Province have achieved con- 
siderable success, have they not? — ^Yes, in the Khasi Hills female education 
IS very much more advanced than m the plains. 

26434. Is public opinion moving at all in the direction of demanding 
female education? — ^Yes, it grows vei'y slowly. Ten or eleven yearn ago 
there was not such a thing as a girls’ high school; now we have three or 
four. But things are moving very slowly indeed. 

26435. Do you think more could be done to stimulate that movement? — 
It would be very difficult. I think we have got to bide our time. 

26436. Let it come naturally? — Yes, 

26437. You point to the inadvisability of overloading the programme 
of education, but is it not your view that something might be done to 
teach children elementary rules of health and hygiene? Perhaps it is 
being done in this Province? — ^It is being done, yes, 

26438. With what result p — ^I t is a little difficult to say. We have had 
teaching of that kind in force for thirty years, but I think the result is 
hardly noticeable. Children learn more by example than by precept. 

26439. Take the example shown by the school itself. How about the 
cleanliness (or the .reverse) of the sanitary arrangements provided in the 
school? — ^In the primary schools, there are no sanitary arrangements of any 
kind. 
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26440. Is it much use trying to teach children (who, you have just said, 
learn more by example than by precept) if no such rules are cariied out 
at the school where they are being taught? What is the difficulty Is it 
a question of inspection ? — think it is really a question of the faith 
of the people in general. 

26441. I was referring to the particulai* difficulty of XJioviding sanitary 
accommodation in schools and maintaining it in a cleanly and efficient 
condition? — That is quite out of the question. 

26442. Prof. Gangulee . Are you of opinion that the voluntaiy system 
of education has failed in India? — ^No, by no means. 

26443 Do you think the time has come for compulsory primary educa- 
tion ? — General compulsion ? 

26444, Yes? — do not. 

26445. You think public opinion is not ripe for it? — think public 
opinion is not ripe, and public opinion depends largely in this matter on 
the social and economic condition of the people. I do not think they are 
able to afford it. 

26446. But theie is a growing desire for it? — ^There is a growing desire 
for it on the pait of the leaders of the people, but not, I think, on the 
part of the people themselves. 

26447. Would you say the general public opinion of England was in 
favour of measures for compulsory education when they were enacted in 
that country? — ^Yes, decidedly. 

26448. On page 146, in reply to Question 23, you say the first stage 
must be in the colleges, where you must prepare the men who aie to load 
the new movement. Can you explain why leaders are not foithcomiiig? — 
It 13 largely a matter of education. We have not men who know anything 
about the subjects which would requiie to be taught. In the Indian 
colleges the natural sciences have excluded the biological sciences alto- 
gether. A man who knows anything about botany or biology is lare, and 
when he does know anything about them he does not know about them 
in reference to local conditions ; he has simply got uii some knowledge from 
Western text-books. 

26449. It is the deficient system of education; is it not? — Yes. 

26450. What fundamental changes would you recommend in consequence 
in college cunicula? — So far as' the ordinai*y college curriculum is con- 
cerned, I do not know that there are any fundamental changes I would 
recommend. 

26451. Would you introduce rural economics as a subject? — ^I do not 
think so. It is not worth while fiddling with the subject by attempting to 
give a mere tint of agricultural learning to the general courses. 

26452. You would have special agricultural colleges for the purpose? — 
Yes, decidedly. 

26463. In each Province? — ^Whether we stai'ted with one in each Pro- 
vince or with a central institution having affiliated institutions in eacli 
Province does not matter very much, 

26464. You would not attempt to develop an agricultural outlook in 
the general course? — ^No. I think that is quite impossible until you have 
produced the men and the circumstances which would encourage the 
outlook. 

26455. You say that if a reservation of appointments wore not made 
the agricultural college might whistle for students; it would not get them. 
Could you specify the branches of the public service in which you think 
reservations might be made? — ^Pai*ticulai*ly in tlxe executive services, and 
in the educational; in fact, in every service for which a general training, 
as distinct from a professional training, was required. 

26466. Mr. Calvert : You seem rather pessimistic about the chances 
of spreading rural education? — ^I am not pessimistic as to the possibility, 
but I am not very clear about the probability. 

26457. Is your view based on the deficiency in the teachei^P — Yes* 
partly. 
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26468. It has been represented to ns that the good teacher is more 
important than the good curriculum? — That is so, undoubtedly. 

26469. And that, if an agricultural bias has to be given to primary 
education, it should be given to the teacher rather than to the curricu- 
lum? — I do not think you will be able to give an agricultural bias to 
elementary education until elementary education becomes more general. 
I^ile it IS the privilege of the few, the bias is bound to be away from the 
fields. 

26460. That is a common experience all over the world, but it is not 
a necessary element in education that it should be anti-rural? — ^No. 

26461. Can you make any constructive suggestion for attaining this 
ideal of what every one calls a suitable type? — ^The only practicable sugges- 
tion is to develop education and make it more general, and to train the 
men who will be able to help matters forward. The people who decide to 
educate their children are those people who are looking away fiom the field, 
or at any rate^ they are educating themselves to the possibility of a turn- 
away from agriculture. 

26462. That is to say, there is no desire for primary education for its 
own sake^^ — It is difficult to be so definite as that. There is a certain 
desire for primai'y education for its own sake. * 

26463. Are you able to meet all the requests for new primai’y schools P — ■ 
No. 

26464. Is the drive for extension at present coming from above, that 
IS from you or your department, or from the people? — From the people. 

26465. Have you any system here whereby your teachers attend any 
courses in rural economy such as settlement work and land revenue? — 
No. 

26466. Could your teachers help the cultivator to understand the 
village revenue papers? — ^You mean the ordinal y primary school teacher? 

26467 Yes? — ^Yes; I think he could. 

26468. Does he understand the methods by which, say, the land revenue 
is assessed? — ^It is difficult for me to be very definite on the point 

26469. The point I am driving at is the extent to which the teachei 
is a friend of the cultivator or meiely an cutsidci thiust into the villager — 
Wherever possible, we try to find a teacher from among the villagers 
themselves. As far as possible, the men selected are appointed in their 
own villages, because the pay offered to them is not sufficient to enable 
them to live elsewhere. 

26470. Because it is practically useless trying to give an agricultural 
bias to the curriculum if the teacher takes no interest at all in 
agriculture? — ^Yes; with inefficient teachers it is very difficult to get 
on. 

26471 Are your teachers mostly drawn from the cultivating classes? — 
They are drawn from all classes. 

26472. Do you make every effort to get the largest proportion from 
the actual agricultural classes? — ^No; we simply take what we can get. 

26473 It is not part of your policy? — ^No. 

26474. Can you suggest any means whereby the leakage between the 
first and the fourth classes could be reduced? — ^There are many means. 
You mean something sudden? 

26476, You drop about 86 per cent between classes 1 and 4 and only 
14 per cent survive? — ^Yes; general compulsion would settle the matter 
at a stroke, if the compulsion could be enforced. 

26476. But it would not because you have not got teachei s? ^Yes* let 

me qualify that by saying “so far as we can provide teachers.** For the 
rest, with more money generally, with better qualified teachers, with 
better pay, one might envisage the possibility of a modified form of 
comi^ulsion. For example, one might say in a certain area, “we do not 
consider that you are sufficiently advanced for general compulsion** but 
there is no reason why we should not introduce compulsion combined^ with 
voluntaryism, that is to say, we should say to children who go to school, 
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or rather to the parent, *'we do not force yon to send yonr children to 

school, hut if yon do send them they will have to stay for the full four 

years or five years as the case may he.*’ 

26477. Under penalty if they do not do it? — ^Exactly; the same penal- 
ties as in the case of the ordinary compnlsoi’y education statutes. 

26478, Now, in your reports and comments do you judge your staff 

by the number of pupils on the rolls or by the number of pupils in the 

fourth class? — ^Neither, I think. 

26479. But do you not think that you will get better results if you 
concentrate entirely on the number of pupils in the fouith class? — 'No; this 
would be to neglect the material which is to constitute the fourth class. 

26480. But they have got to pass through the first three classes to reach 
the fourth class? — ^But if you concentrate on the fourth class, the teacher 
concentrates on the fourth class and he neglects the material which con- 
stitutes the fourth class. 

26481. But your promotions are made subject to the Inspector’s approval, 
are they not? — ^The Inspector is the general supervising authority, yes. 

26482. He does actually check the promotions from class to class? — 
yes. 

26483. So he could check that risk? — Yes; but the pupils who need 
least attention are those who are most advanced and, if you concentrate 
the teacher’s attention on them, you are spoiling your school. The pupils 
on whom you should concentrate most are the pupils at the bottom. 

26484. You do not think there has been too much attention given to 
the gross total on the rolls and insufi&cient attention paid to the liter- 
acy? — ^No; we hid for long in this Province a system whereby the teachers 
were paid according to the number of pupils in the upper classes, that is 
to say, the teacher would get his ordinary pay and also what is called a 
capitation grant, the grant increasing with the number of pupils in the 
higher classes; but it was quite ineffective. 

26486. It was discontinued? — Yes; it bred dishonesty and did no good. 

26486. The teacher again failed? — Yes; he tended to concentrate on 
the upper classes and to neglect the sources from which he derived his 
upper classes, namely, the lower classes. 

26487. The main object of your primary education is literacy? — ^Yes; 
that is so. 

26488. For your ten lakhs, which you say you are spending a year on 
primary schools for boys, do you think you are getting good value.? — ^Yes. 

26489. Is not a lot wasted on the 86 per cent who do not attain liter- 
acy? — ^I do not think it is a waste. It is from these pupils who do not 
go forward that we derive, year after year, in gradually increasing num- 
bers, the pupils who do go forward. 

26490. It is a very expensive way of achieving the object? — ^If we had 
what we could have for 10 lakhs, the total costs more, compared to the 
results obtained. 

26491. Does your department work in close touch with the Co-operative 
Department? — ^No, not at all. 

26492. Do they give lectures in your normal schools? — ^No. 

26493. Do you insist on co-operative societies in your normal schools? 
— ^No; we tried them but without success. 

26494. Have you tried anything approaching the compulsory education 
society of the Punjab type? — ^No; we got our Compulsory Education Bill 
passed only during the last Council Session; we have not yet framed i*ules 
under that Act, so that compulsion is not yet in force at all in this 
Province. 

26495. In the Punjab we have a close touch between the two depart- 
ments all along the line; do you not think you might get good results 
by some similar measures here? — ^I am afraid I cannot say. If X had 
thought so very definitely I should have moved in the matter. I do not 
think it is impossible that we should secure good results by co-operation 
between the departments; I think it is possible. But J do not just see 
in what way we should move. 
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26496. I tkink 1 am correct in saying that the Education Department 
in the Punjab sets a very high value on the compulsory education society 
which is a step towards general compulsion? — ^Yes. 

26497. Do you think there is any hope of a similar compulsion here? 
— am afraid I cannot say. We have not got compulsion introduced here 
at all. I am very doubtful of the value of compulsion in India, that is, 
the value of general compulsion in any area, so I would rather not ex- 
press an opinion on the value of that. 

26498. The teacher being the basis of the whole is there no way out 
of this impasse? You cannot make progress without better teachers .P — 

I do not think there is; you have got to have your teachers and you 
have got to be able to pay them. At present we pay our primary school 
teachers very very poorly. 

26499. But do you think the defects in the teachers are due to the fact 
that your salaries attract the poor class of men, or are there not good men 
with the necessary qualifications? — ^The reasons interact, I think. There is a 
dearth of suitable men; but if we had more money all round, more money 
for training, more money for teachers, more money for respectable schools, 
for buildings, repairs and so forth, we should have better schools. 

26500. Would you mind looking at page 148 of your note? You 
give there three main reasons of wastage. In that paragraph you omit aU 
mention of the teachers. Do you not think that the teacher is the chief 
cause of wastage .P — I think it is secondary; if the people cease to be 
ignorant, cease to be conservative, you naturally get a different class of 
teachers. The teacher, if I may say so, is lurking behind this paragraph. 

26501. He is the main cause? — ^NTot a primary one; naturally if we had 
better teachers we should probably have less wastage. 

26502. If you could get an ample supply of very good teachers, roads, 
railways and buildings would be less important? — ^Yes; that is undoubtedly 
so. The quality of the teacher, if I may say so, is the natural outcome 
of the state of progress of the people. You cannot have a backward 
people producing a host of capable teachers. If the people are progres- 
sive, then you may expect the teachers to be progressive also. If the 
people are backward and depressed, then the teadier also would be back- 
ward and depressed as a rule. 

26503. For these defects in the teachers, is not the system of training 
of the teacher responsible? — ^It is really difficult to know where to begin. 
The system of training is not bad; our training schools are fairly good. 

26504. Sir lB.ewry Lawrence : What pay does the ordinary primary 
school teacher get? — Bs. 12. 

26505. Is it fixed or varying? — ^There is no definite scale. Rs. 12 is 
the minimum; it may possibly run up to about Rs. 20; not more than 
that. 

26506 Do you expect to get good material on that pay? — ^I think the 
pay should certainly be higher. 

26507. Mr. Calvert : You see the results of the work of this Commis- 
sion depend very largely on education? — ^Yes. 

26508. Education depends on teachers? — Yes. 

26509. If you say the material is bad and you cannot get good teachers, 
there is very little prospect of agricultural improvement? — Yes. 

26510. But do you really think there is very little hope of any consi- 
derable improvement in the general standard of education in this Pro- 
vince in the immediate future? — think there is no hope at all unless 
definite action of some kind is taken, unless something radical is done. 

265U. Mai MaJiadmr B. M. Das : There are two kinds of education; 
there is, education as a preparation for life such as is imparted in our 
schools and colleges, and, there is education the purpose or which is to 
train up young people to be better men. In your note are you referring 
to the fir^ or the second kind of education, or to both? — Where? - 

26512. You say, “ The existing systems of education in this Province 
have no direct bearing on the agricultural efficiency of the people*!^ 
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Are you there referring to the first kind of education, that is, education 
as a preparation for life such as is imparted in our schools and colleges P 
— ^Yes. 

26513. Then there is another kind of education the object of which is 
not to train young people for any particular occupation or profession but 
to be better citizens and better men? — do not know that I would sepa- 
rate them. 

26514. You are speaking in your note of both? — ^Yes'. 

26515, The kind of education of which I shall speak is the latter kind; 
that is, training people to be better men. Now you say in your note that 
you think the teaching of agriculturists should be associated with labour 
and field interests in order to turn out better agriculturists? — ^No, I am 
afraid I do not say that definitely. 

26516. Yes, you have said that? — ^No, I merely say that it mighb can- 
cel the handicap under which they would labour owing to their long 
absence from the fields. It is not that I deny it. I simply do not know 
enough to say so positively. 

26517, You say, “No more could be done than to associate instruction 
with labour and with field interests m such a degree as to prevent pupils 
on their return to the fields from being handicapped by their schooling.” 
That is what you have said? — ^Yes. 

26518. Do you think agricultural education cannot be imparted in 
primary schools because the pupils are too young for such education? — 
Yes. 

26519. And you say that is so m middle English schools because the 
number attending such schools is insignificant compared with the number 
of the agricultural population. Are you prepared to try the experiment 
of half-time schools so arranged that the pupils would spend a reasonable 
part of their time helping their parents in their work and should not 
lose the habit of working; I mean half-time schools which will fit in with 
your suggestion? — Cei*tainly, yes. 

26520. You say it can be tried? — ^Decidedly, yes. There is nothing in 
the way of its being tried now wherever people have the liking; the mat- 
ter rests entirely in the hands of the Local Boards. 

26521. Do you know that some Local Boards have been trying this 
experiment ? — Where ? 

26522. In the Surma Valley? — ^There has been an experiment in Habi- 
ganj, I think. 

26523. Yes. Do you know also that some Local Boards have been 
trying the experiment of night schools? — ^Yes. 

26524. Do you know that the Social Service League has started some 
night schools which are attended by many men between the ages of 16 and 
40? — Yes, mostly sweepers and people of the depressed classes I think, are 
not they? 

26525. They are all cultivators, not sweepers, generally Mahomme- 
dans? — ^I did not know that, 

26526. Have you received an application from the Secretary to the 
Social Service League asking for your help? — ^Yes. 

26527. You have got a report about the working of these schools? — ^Yes, 
I have had some papers reach me fairly lately; I am afraid I cannot give 
you details about them. 

26528. Are you in favour of encouraging these schools? — ^Decidedly. 

26529. You perhaps know that many adults attend the Mahommedan 
Timhtab schools mainly to be taught the Koran? — ^Yes; but the vast majo- 
rity of the pupils reading in the Koran classes of a mahtdb are of coume 
children, boys and girls. 

26530. There are also adults? — ^There are, but not many I should say. 

26531. Mr. Calvert: Do you classify that as education ?— Yes. 

26532. Do they read the Koran or just learn the sound of the words ? 
.^’hey learn the Arabic alphabet, they learn their namaz, they learn to 
read from the Koran but not to translate. 
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26633. They cannot translate? — No. 

26534. They just learn the sounds? — ^Yes. That of course is a mere 
adjunct to the ordinary primary education. 

26535. liai Bahadur 11. JIf. Das : Do you think that some sort of agri- 
cultural education can he introduced in such schools? — ^No, none at all 
I think, nothing that one could call agricultural education. 

26536. Do you think selected teachers in some of the primary schools 
can be trained in agriculture and appointed as teachers of the ni^t 
schools I am speaking of on extra remuneration? — Well, there is nothing 
theoretically against it, but I do not quite know how it could be done. 
The men themselves for the most part have not got a good general education ; 
the;^ are generally very pooily qualified in letters and they have ordi- 
narily, by reason of their occupation as schoolmasters, been divorced 
from the life of the fields for a considerable time, so that I should not 
think that any experiment on those lines would be hopeful. 

26537. Could you pick out some teachers in primary schools who could 
be given suj0B.cient training in agriculture to be teacheis at the night 
schools where agriculture is one of the subjects to be taught? — ^Well, 
firstly, I do not think agriculture ought to be one of the subjects to be 
taught in the night schools, and, Secondly, I think it would in practice be 
extraordinarily difficult to make much use of the ordinary primary 
school teacher to teach agriculturists their own business; I do not think 
he could do it. 

26538. What curriculum would you suggest for the night schools? — 
Reading, writing and arithmetic. 

26538-a. General education? — ^Yes. 

26539. Nothing of hygiene and rural economics? — am so impressed 
with the difficulties of dealing effectively with the problem in its simplest 
form that I would rather not personally undertake anything more ambi« 
tious to begin with. 

26540. If the agriculturists attend night schools they will certainly get 
better education, which will make them better men, and at the same 
time it will not create m them an aversion to manual labour? — ^No* 

26541. You are in favour of such education in night schools?— Yes* 

26542. But you would not give any agricultural education?— Not until 
I saw my way more clearly. 

26543. Mr. Calvert : By night schools you are thinking of adult educa- 
tion, not necessarily night schools!^ — ^Not necessarily night sdbools. 

26544. liai Bahadur B. M. Das : In the half-time adult schools you 
would not introduce agriculture? — ^I would take one step at a time. 

26545. But you are in favour of half-time adult schools? — ^Yes, de- 
cidedly. 

26546. I am sure you have read all about the People’s High Schools 
in Sweden and Denmark? — ^I have read of those schools in Denmark, not 
in Sweden. 

26547. The People’s High Schools are all adult schools? — Yes. 

26548. Boys below the age of seventeen are not admitted there?-* 
There are such High Schools, I know. 

26549. Do you think that similar classes can with advantage be started in 
this country .P — ^No. We have got to cover a good deal of ground before 
we can attempt anything of the kind. 

26550. Pro/. Ga/ngulee : That movement in Denmark rose from the 
people? — Really speaking from the Church. 

26551. Mr. Calvert : And it is not vocational?— No. 

26552. Bai Bahadur B. M. Das : The subjects taught are Swedish, 
German, Botany, Physics, Chemistry, Political Science and Economics. 
Bach school is generally run by three teachers, one of whom is the head- 
master who is responsible for the health and comfort of the pupils, and 
all the schools are residential? — Yes, 
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26553. Are you prepared to support scliools started by tho co-oi)or alive 
organisation witli tne object of imparting adult education to its members P 
— Yes, certainly, if it came forward with any proposal that seemed at all 
likely to be actually carried through. 

26554. Sir Thomas Middleton : In answer to a previous question I 
think you stated that about 14 per cent of the children enteiing primary 
schools pass through standard IV and attain literacy? — 1 do not think 
I gave the percentage. 

26555. Is it approximately correct — ^I am afraid I could not give you 
the percentage. It is a comparatively small percentage. 

26556. Of a hundred such boys who attain literacy by passing through 
standard IV, how many would proceed to a middle school? — Probably 
about 25^ that is a guess. 

26557. I only wanted a rough figure. From the middle school, how 
many of these 25 would go to the high school? — Say about 50 per cent. 

26558. Of those who proceed to the high school how many would be 
expected to finish their course in the high school? — ^Probably about half 
of that again. 

26559. So, taking the 14 per cent who attain literacy, we can cal- 
culate approximately the number who will ultimately matriculate after 
passing through the various standards? — ^Might I make a statement? I 
think there are many more than 14 per cent who actually attain liteiacy. 
That is to say, a number of pupils who could probably scarcely be des- 
cribed as fully literate by the time they left school, do possibly develop 
their knowledge a little after they leave the school. 

26560. That means, more than 14 per cent attain and retain literacy? — 
Yes. 

26561. Roughly how many? — ^I am afraid I could not risk any per- 
centage. 

26562. About a fifth?— No, 

26563. Somewhere about 14 and 20 per cent? — Yes. 

26564. Now, what is the relation between high schools and middle 
Schools in Assam? — ^The high school embodies two departments, the middle 
school department and the matriculation department. The middle school 
is really a middle English school and from that point of view is an in- 
complete high school. 

26565. May I take it that the places provided are places sufficient for 
the numbers who go forvrard? — ^Yes. 

26566. Now, 10 lakhs are spent on primary education. How much in 
the middle schools and high schools? — ^I am afraid I cannot say offhand. 

26567. I find the total expenditure on education 38 lakhs; 9 lakhs for 
high schools and professional schools; 10 lakhs for primary schools; the 
balance will be for middle schools. So that, by far the greater part of 
your educational expenditure is on higher institutions? — ^Yes; that is so. 

26568. I have no doubt that by reading the Administration Reports I 
will get the cost per pupil in the higher institutions? — ^The cost per pupil 
is not stated in the Administration Report or in the Annual Report, but 
you can get it from the tables in the Quinquennial Review. 

26569. On the question of the rates of teachers* pay you have already 
told us that a primary teacher may expect Rs. 12 to start with, and may 
rise to Rs. 20? — ^Yes. 

26570. What might the middle school teacher expect to begin at and 
finish at in the ordinary course? — Say, Rs. 20 and Rs. 45. These are 
figures given ofihand. 

26571. I only want some indication. Then the high school teacher? — 
It depends very largely whether he is a Government school teacher, a 
Board school teacher or a private school teacher. The Government 
English Master begins from Rs. 75 and may run up to about Rs. 400. 

26572. Is there any opportunity for the best masters in middle schools 
getting employment in the high schools? — ^Practically speaking, none. 
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26573. So that we have a piofessional group clearly marked for each 
of the three grades? — ^Yes. 

26574. You point how impossible it is with the masters you have got 
in the primary schools and the conditions in the primary schools to do 
anything in the way of agricultural education. That we can agree to. 
In the middle school, you say httle can be done, but you indicate what 
mi^t be done You say, “No more could be done than to associate in- 
struction with labour and with field interests . . . If we omit labour 
and if we associate instruction with field interests, you do not think that 
the result would be sufficient to compensate for the disadvantages. You 
say, “It would not be an important achievement’’ ? — ^Yes, may I say that 
the association with labour seems to me to be the central thing? 

26575. You are thinking of the school farm? — ^Yes. 

26576. At the end of that paragraph you point out that the great 
object in seekmg middle school education is to escape from the despised 
existence of the cultivator? — ^Yes. 

26577. Do you not think that the middle school mi^it do something 
to alter that attitude on the part of the guardian and the pupil, and it 
it were possible to do anything to alter that attitude the acliievement 
would be important? — ^Yes^ the achievement would certainly be important. 

26578. But you think the attitude could not be altered by any measures 
that might be taken in the middle schools? — ^I can only say that from my 
knowledge of social and other conditions in the Province, I can mysefi 
frame no proposals that would be likely to have that effect. 

26579. You point out the difficulties. They are plain enough to all 
of us. Then, in a guarded way you put forward proposals. You say “ The 
first step must be m colleges . . . .” There must be a step before the 
colleges, you have got to get the stafi before you start the college course? — 
Por the college course you want teachers, and they could be found. 

26580. I myself was once in the difficult position of having to start 
one of the first agricultural colleges in India. My initial difficulty was 
the provision of material for teachmg purposes, I had to frame a suitable 
syllabus and courses of study; it took a considerable time^ — ^Yes, I expect 
so. 

26581. I follow your argument and your reasoning. You say, “The 
courses would have to abjure the Dream and come down to the Business 
, , . I agree with that as regards agriculture. What I ask you is, 
would you make that statement about general education? — ^In what way? 

26582. “Abjure the Dream and come down to the Business.’’ What 
is the business of general education? — We defined it fairly lately in an 
Enquiry Committee, but I confess I have forgotten the precise definition 
we arrived at. 

26583. The business, I take it, is the business of training leaders for 
the country; that is the main business you have got in view. It is just 
as true of general education as of agricultural education that you cannot 
get "ahead until you have trained leaders? — ^Yes. 

26584. To what extent aie you successful in your effort of training 
leaders? — ^That asks for a judgment; does it not? 

26585. Shall we agree that trainmg is as difficult in general education 
as it IS in agricultural education, on account of the absence of training 
in the leaders? — ^I should think very much more difficult in general 
education. 

26586. On page 147, you have used a metaphor that appeals to me; 
you say; “The uncertainties of to-day. are the certainties of to-morrow. 
And the money spent on them is well spent in the process of pushing back 
the margin of educational cultivation . . . .” If you drop the metaphor, 
omit the word ‘ educational,’ and take your phrase in its literal sense, 1 
say that we agriculturists do not push back the margin until we arO 
assured of our market for our products? — ^Yes. 

26587. What are the openings that you have here for your products? — 
That is a very difficult question. So far as secondary education is con- 
cerned, we have not got a market; we are pushing already far beyond 
what we have any justification for. 
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26588. You yourself pointed out very clearly how in agricultural 
education you must proceed . after having first trained the leaders. It 
seems to me, looking at your whole expenditure on edimation, that you aie 
incurring relatively a very heavy expenditure on higher education and 
that you are paying your primary teachers miserable salaries, and I ask 
myself whether it would not be a better iiolicy to spend less on attempting 
to find the leaders at this stage and to spend more on seeming literacy 
by a better treatment of your primary teachers? — ^Yes. 

26589. 1 cannot think that, so long as you oiSer salaries of Rs. 12 rising 
to Rs. 20, there is much hope for bettering the village population through 
the teacher? — ^Yes. On the other hand, we cannot vei-y well decrease tne 
expenditure on secondary education. The only practicable course politi- 
cally would be not to increase it, unduly, at the expense of primary 
education; that would be to allot proportionately more largely for pnmaiy 
education in future. 

26590. T/ic Chairman : Yoti do not propose to institute an entrance 
examination between your primary and middle schools and between your 
middle and higher schools in order to limit the numbers? — ^We are just 
introducing an entrance examination or an examination at the close of 
the middle-school stage, but we have not yet decided that a boy shall not 
enter the high school unless he has passed that examination; that will 
probably be the next step. 

26591. Is that likely to have the effect of limiting the numbeis who 
go up? — ^I do not think you can reduce the numbers, but it is simply a 
question of preventing an unduly rapid increase. 

26592. Would public opinion support any proposal to raise the 
standards of education P— Public opinion would certainly not support it. 

26593. Sir Thomas Middleton : You used a striking expression in reply- 
ing to one of the Chaiiman’s questions. 1 do not remember the expression 
exactly but the gist of it was that you hoped to get from the people who 
did not go forward those who for the future will go forward. I asked 
myself, forward to what? — Here the only answer is forward to literacy, 

26594. I understood that it was forward from the standard IV stage? — 
No, it is forward to literacy. 

26595. Would you agree, then, that the impoitant problem here is 
to secure an advance to the stage of literacy rather than to go forward to 
the higher stages of education? — ^I think both are immensely important. 
We ought to, as far as we can, devote ourselves to the general advance 
of education, and to an improvement in the extension of higher education, 

26596. I am personally impressed with pushing back the margin of 
cultivation? — ^That is very important. 

26597. But I think of the market and of the reflex effect of a glutted 
market upon education? — Yes. 

26598. Mr, Hezlett : In reply to a question by the Chairman, you 
mentioned the fact that it was quite impossible to introduce any sanilary 
arrangements m the ordinary primary school; will you kindly give us 
your reasons for makmg such a statement P — I am not sure if I quite 
clearly understood what was meant by sanitary arrangements, 

26599. The Chairman : 1 was thinking of the provision of w'ell con- 
structed latrines and so forth, and keeping those facilities in proper and 
cleanly order? — ^Apart from the simple fact that we find it impossible to 
maintain simple school buildings in decent order, the cost of sanitary 
latrines would be altogether out of the question. We have the more 
important fact that the latrines require sweepeis, jand thfey are not 
forthcoming. 

26600. Mr, Hezlett : There are no sweepers in the Province, they are 
all imported men? — ^Yes. 

26601. We have no sweepers in the village?— No; apart from that, we 
have not the money to pay for them. 

26602. Sir Kewry Lawrence : Where are they imported f rom P— Mostly 
from Bihar. Most of our sweepers, also gowalas and so forth come from 
Bihar. 
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26603. Sir Thomas Middleton ; Wliat do you liavo to pay them? — 
Considerably more than the schoolmaster. 

26604. Mr, Sezlett : On page 146, in reply to Question 23, you hint at 
the fact that both the parents and guardians and our students aie not 
quite satisfied with the present system of education p — ^Y es. 

26605. The expression you use is “ because no sort of salvation is to 
be found thereby*’,? — Yes. 

26606 Do you think the time is ripe for a radical change in our 
policy of education?; — is more than ripe from the educational point of 
view but, whether it is ri]pe from the political point of view or not, I 
cannot say. 

26607. You do not think, for instance, that our local Council would 
support Govermnent if they declared that their policy was to convert our 
present Arts colleges and our present Government high schools into 
agricultural colleges and agricultural high schools? — ^No. 

26608, That policy would not be supported in the Council? — ^No, 

26609. Dr. S^der : Why do you say that? — ^Take the science courses; 
the example of Great Britain, I suppose, many years ago, has led people 
in India as a whole to pay undue attention, as I have already stated, to 
physics and chemistry. Of all sciences, these aie looked noon as “science” 
par excellence. The other sciences are not regarded as having the same 
standing or the same utility from the national point of view, but only 
of some utility as cultural subjects. 

26610. You think the members of the Council here would not agree 
to the proposition that the young men of Assam should acquire a 
knowledge of botany with regard to tea, rice and such other useful 
things? VYould not they be getting useful knowledge as well as general 
culture? — We have just obtained affiliation in botany, and I suppose the 
answer to that question will come when we compare the enrolment for 
our botan;^ class with the enrolment for our physics and chemistry classes; 
there has in fact been no effective demand for botany, zoology, geology, or 
any other science except physics and chemistry up till the present time. 

26611. Mr Sezleti : A policy of giving an agricultural bias to all the 
schools up to the middle school might not meet with public support? — ^Not 
probably to the exclusion of the ordinary cultural courses. 

26612. I notice that Government pays 75 per cent of the cost of 
education of a boy in an arts college and 46 per cent of the cost of 
education in law; does it seem right that Government should spend money 
educating law students when we have got too many lawyers? — 1 think it is 
inadvisable. 

26613. Is there any other country in the world that pays 76 per cent 
for arts students? — ^There are such countries. May I say with regard to 
the Law College, that the expenditure on this college is trivial. 

26614. The total expenditure is not very high? — ^Yes, with regard to 
arts colleges also, if the money spent on them were used for primary 
education, it would make no noticeable difference. 

26615. It would not be of much effect? — ^NTo. 

26616. Is the class of boy whom you would aim at selecting as a 
primary school teacher the ordinary cultivator’s son who has passed through 
the primary school, gone through the middle course and then undergone 
normal training? He would go back to his village and take an interest 
in his village. Do you think it is a sound policy to try and get that type 
of man. He would help village life and might do some good to his 
village? — Certainly. 

26617. Prof. GanguLee : Have you any proposal for raising the status 
of the village schoolmaster? — ^You can raise his status by raising his pay. 

26618. Have you any proposal at the present moment before Government 
to raise his pay? — No. 

26619. Does the village schoolmaster belong to the village or does he 
come from outside? — ^It depends upon the sub-division. In Hamrup, for 
example, he will ordinarily belong to the village. In the more backward 
sub-divisions, we have to import men from outside. 
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26620 Have you at any time discussed the question of a^gricultur^ 
education with the Department of Agriculture P— We have discussed it 
many times. , 

26621. With, what result? — We discussed it mostly in connection with 
the recommendations of Agricultural Conferences; the result was generally 
negative. 

26622. Sir Thomas Middleton : On page 146 of your note you speak 
about the cultural value of the courses being adversely affected? Yes. 

26623. Are you not thinking of the examination value there? — ^Not 
there, not so far as middle-school education is concerned. 

26624. You mean cultural value — Yes; if we were dealing with hi^- 
school education, it would be a different matter. 

26625, The Ohatrman : Do you attach any importance to manual train- 
in g in primary schools ? — ^Not much, except where you have five classes 
under a single teai^er who gives the children something to do in order 
to* keep them occupied. 

26626. Do you approve of the policy of compulsory primary education? — 
No. 

26627. Is compulsory primary education about to be tried in the Pro- 
vince? — We passed the Act at the last Session of the Council. 

26628. That is a permissive Act.? — Yes. 

26629. Do you expect that many local bodies will undertake the res- 
ponsibility and the cost? — think they may with reference to very limited 
areas if we can find money to support them. 

26630. What is your main objection to the principle of compulsion?— 
The first objection is that the people are too poor. Education costs money 
and, although probably it would not be beyond the means of an ordinary 
cultivator even in the poorer areas to send one boy to school, it might 
hit him very hard if he had to send two or three boys. 

26631 It is the loss of the boys’ labour? — Simply on account of the 
cost of clothing, school-books, slates and paper. 

26632. Is it proposed under your system of compulsion to finance the 
principal charges out of local taxation and then, apart from that, to call 
upon the parent to pay for the books and slates and so on? — ^He will also 
have to pay for the clothing which is the most important article. 

26633. I>r. ILyder : Suppose he does not go to the school and works 
in the fields, the' parent has still got to provide him with clothing? — ^If he 
goes to the fields he may ride on a buffalo and wear a loin cloth ; if he 
goes to the school, then he wants a little dhoti^ a little coat and probably 
an umbrella. 

26634. Your experience is that the boys working in these marshy 
districts wear better clothes than the boys who look after cattle? — 
Decidedly. 

26635. Does he not want an umbrella when it is raining and he has 
got to go out to the fields to work? — ^No. 

26636. The Chairman : What would primaiy education cost if you were 
to have each boy educated at this moment? — It is a little difficult to say. 
I got out figures some years ago when I was widting the Ouincpiennial 
Review and the estimtes covering four years ran from Rs. 25 to Rs. 60; 
that is the total cost. 

26637, For what period was that? — ^For four years. 

26638. That would be a gradually ascending expenditure? — ^Yes. 

26639 You say that the population is too poor to bear compulsory 
education. Do you think that the population of Assam is poorei' than 
that in other parts of India? — I should think it is probably more well-to-do 
than the population in many other parts of India. 

26640. So that, a fortiori, you are of opinion that no other part of 
India is at present capable of bearing the cost of compulsory education; 
is that your view? — ^Yes, that is my view. 
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26641. Bai Bahadur It. M. JDas : Do you think that tlie people of tho 
cultivating class in Sylhet are so very poor that they cannot afford the 
expense of sending their boys to primary schools for education? — ^Yes. 

26642. Sir Henry Lawrence : Would there be any special difficulties 
in enforcing compulsion if it were introduced here P— I do not think there 
will be any 'special difficulties, we will not have any difficulties here which 
will not be felt elsewhere. 

26643. Have you got the staff to enforce it? — ^You would have to 
appoint school attendance officers under the Act. 

26644. Would you have any trouble with the people if parents were 
convicted and sentenced? — It is a little difficult to say: in some of the 
areas probably there would be trouble but those are not the areas in which 
compulsion would be introduced. 

26645. The Chairman : Would you like to see the cost that would fall 
upon the parents under your proposals for compulsory education made a 
charge upon the public? — No 

26646. Why do you say that? — ^If the people aie not in a position 
to pay for the materials required by the children for their education, 1 
should say the country is not ready for comiiulsion. 

26647. Brof. Gangulee : Your sole objection is on the ground of poveiiy. 
Have you any other objection? — ^The second objection is that the niajoiity 
of the people at least should bo persuaded to realise that education does 
bring some advantage before wo attempt to introduce compulsion. 

26648. The Chairman : Have you foimed any view yourself as to how 
many years it will take to achieve literacy for, let us say, 50 per cent 
of the population of India under the present arrangements? — Of India as a 
whole? 

26649. Take Assam if you like? — ^It will take a great many years, 
probably half a century. 

26660. Do you think that 50 per cent in fifty yeais might bo achieved? — 
Yes. 

26651.* Dr, Hyder : What is the present proportion of the children of 
school-going age who are being educated? How many children ai'e there 
at present in the schools? — About 300,000, 

26652. What is the total number of children of school-going age? — 
Probably about 1,600,000. 

26663. And you have got at present about 300,000 children in schools? — 
The total population is rou^ly 8,000,000 and if you take 20 per cent of 
that to be children of school-going age it will give you about 1,600,000. 

26654. How many out of these 1,600,000 are at present being instructed ? — 
About 300,000 j say, between 250,000 and 300,000, 

26655. The Chairman : Your figure of 50 per cent in fifty years referred 
to the total population and not to the sdiool-going population P^I meant 
literacy in the total population. 

(The witness withdrew.) 
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Replies to the Questionnaire* 

Question 6. — ^AoniouiiTURAL Indebtedness. — ^In this Province, agricultural 
indebtedness is not so pressing a problem as in Bengal. Generally, the root 
of indebtedness in India lies in a relatively sfidd^n increase in the value 
of land held by a populace unaccustomed to the facilities for credit pro- 
vided by. valuable land. - Over -the whole of the Assam Valley, the value of 
land has in few areas reached a stage at. which it forms a basis of credit; 
but that stage is now approaching. The proof of this is seen in the relative- 
ly low statistics of registration of documents both of transfer and’ of mort- 
gage. The main caus'es of borrowing are social requirements and mortality 
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among plough cattle. Borrowing to buy food is not so common as in jute- 
growing areas. In the Surma Valley, the land mortgage is far more common 
and the moneylender as such does exist m fair numbers. In the Assam 
Valley, the usual source of credit is the Marwari shopkeeper whose interest 
is mainly in trade* H© favours as security a lien on the crop rather than 
a mortgage on the land. Government has endeavoured to checls any toJi- 
dency mr land to pass into the hands of moneylenders by inserting in all 
agricultural settlements made since 1919 a clause forbidding transfer to 
agriculturalists without the permission of the Deputy Commissioner. This 
condition of course at present applies to a very small proportion or the 
settled land and its ultimate effect cannot be foreseen. It h^, howler, 
operated to check transfers and also to restrict credit. Should the effect 
of this restriction prove favourable over a period of years it might be 
advisable to legislate to apply a similar restriction in the case of cultivators 
who cannot be protected by the terms of their lease. 

Question 15. — ^Veterinahy . — ^I have one suggestion to make, arising out 
of Question h (ti) under 15 It is impossible, it appears to me, to throw ‘tgJon 
Government the onus of providing veterinary help in all cases in which 
it is required. The remedy appears to me to be in encouraging the growth 
of independent veterinary practitioners and something might be done to 
assist such practitioners in certain areas. Instead of appointing Veterinary 
Assistants in all places, I should recommend ;the starting of a certain num- 
ber of qualified practitioners with a lump sum grant sufficient to cover the 
initial cost of instruments and a modest dispensary building, and a diminish- 
ing stipend sufficient to maintain a practitioner in moderate comfort at 
first, and diminishing to nothing at the end of, say, five years, by which 
time it might be hoped he would have gained a sufficient local practice to 
carry him on. 


Oral iSvidence. 

‘ 26666. The Chairman : Mr. Scott, you are Director of Land Records in 
this Province? — Yes. 

26657. Do you wish to make any statement of a general character? — No. 
In answer to questions in the Questionnaire I have given information on 
all the points which I thought could be useful. 

- 2665S. We are obliged to you for this note. You present us with a 

picture which is similar to that in other parts of India. Is it yonr view 
that in framing a policy designed to relieve in some degree, at any rate, 
the burden of indebtedness on the agricultural population, it would be of 
real assistance to have before you an accurate survey of the state of debt? — 
It would be useful, but I do not think it would be sufficiently useful to 
make it worth while to ^incur a great amount of expenditure on the matter. 

26659. Is anything known about the proportion of secured to unsecured 
debt? — ^You mean the proportion. of mortgaged debt to the other debt? 

26660. Yes? — ^I do not think we have any figures; they would differ very 
greatly between the different parts of the Province, say, between the Surma 
Valley and the Assam Valley. 

26661. Is the principle of non-teiminable mortgage common in this Pro- 
vince? — ^I think so; I nave not examined the matter in detail. 

26662. Do you not think that those are facts which might very well be 
ascertained and correlated before any policy was decided upon? — ^It would 
be useful to know the terms of the mortgages. 

26663. Have you anything which you would care to say about the law, 
whether All-India St^ute^. or Provincial Statutes, dealing with questions of 
debt? — ^No, My impression is that statutes dealing with usury have usually 
been a failure. I nave been told by one of my Settlement Officers that 
the Usurious Loans Act, recently passed, has been circumvented in various 
ways. 

26664. Mr. CaVoert : Such as? — Addition to the capital is the obvious one, 
and the one most generally used. 
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26665. How can that circnniveiit the Act? — It is put in, aud there is 
no way tor the borrower to prove he did not have that amount. 

26666. The court itself can frame theuHssue? — Yes, but the court will 
require evidence to hold that the amount is wrongly given. 

26667. The court can itself make an inquiry into the whole transaction. 
How does -that prevent the court from holding an inquiry? — ^The only evi- 
dence before the court will be the entry in the moneylender’s book and the 
entry in the document. 

26668. The entry in tlie moneylender’s book need not be taken as accu- 
rate? — There is no other evidence. 

26669. There is the evidence oi the actual boriower? — 1 should not say 
that was worth inudi more than the evidence in the books. 

26670. The Chairman : Have you ever considered the advisability of a • 
system of legistering and licensing moneylenders? — ^No. 

26671. Have you interested yourself in the question of excessive frag- 
mentation as a result of sub-di vision? — ^Yes. I have come across it as a 
Settlement Officer, and 1 have tried to get evidence of the progress or other- 
wise of fragmentation within the last twenty years. 

26672. Ho you think it is progressively increasing in this Province? — 

1 think it must be, because the worst villages 1 have seen from the point 
of view of fragmentation, have been the oldest-settled villages in the Surma 
Valley. The matter has not proceeded so far in the Assam Valley, which 
has been opened up much more recently, 

26673. Do you connect excessive fragmentation with debt? — ^No. 

26674. You do not think it is a cause of debt.? — do not think so. 

26675. You have large areas of cultivable land still unsettled in this 
Province? — In the Brahmaputra Valley. 

26676. Have you noticed any tendency on the part of cultivators living 
in those villages where excessive fragmentation has taken place to move 
from those districts and take up land elsewhere? — ^It is in the thickly- 
settled villages that you find the worst fragmentation. 

26677. Do cultivators move from such areas to tracts where there are 
virgin lands still to be had? — There is a great deal of movement now from 
Bengal to the Brahmaputra Valley, and there has been a certain amount of 
transfer from Sylhet and Silchar in the Surma Valley to parts of the Brah- 
maputia Valley, but it has not been excessive. 

26678. People do not like to leave their homes? — Quite. 

26679. And probably the type of cultivation on the new land is not one 
to which they are accustomed, would that be so? — ^Yes, at any rate in tlie 
case of the lands now open to cultivation. It was different forty years ago, 
when people from Sylhet had only to cross to Silchar to find land available 
for cultivation. Now they have to transfer themselves to the Brahma- 
putra Valley, where the work is different. 

26680. Are any exact statistics in existence dealing with the facts of 
fragmentation in this Province.? — ^No. 1 have tried to get some. We are 
]ust doing a course of resettlements in the Assam Valley. Unfortunately 
we have introduced a new definition of the word field ” and that has 
entirely obscured the actual facts of fragmentation. 

26681. Do you mean it has invalidated the two series of figures for 
purposes of comparison.? — It has invalidated them for the purpose of con- 
sidei’ing whether there is more fragmentation now than there was twenty 
years ago. 

26682. How does it come about that you have interested yourself 
in the veterinary problem ?— Three or four years ago I was for six months 
Director of Agriculture. At that time the Veterinary Department was 
under the Director of Agriculture, and this was one of the ideas that 
struck me at that time. 

26683. Do you think there would be any prospects, either in this Pro- 
vince br anywhere else in India, for what you call independent veterinary 
practitioners? — ^1 think it is an experiment that should be tried before- the 
people become entirely paupeiised by the idea that they are entitled to free 
veterinary help from Government. 

26684. The risks of the experiment would of course fall on the young 
practitioners who turned their backs on Government Service for the time 
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and went into tlie districts and tried to build up a practice. How would 
you encourage them to take those risks? — propose to start them off with 
living wage. 

26686. You propose a diminishing stipend for them, commencing with 
a living wage? — ^Yes, beginning with what a veterinary man now gets from 
Government. 

26686. Sir Thomas Middleton : According to the survey, you have in 
Assam about 41,000,000 acres. I assume that is the figure got from the 
topographical survey. To what extent have you got figures from the cada. 
stral survey in Assam? Wliat area of Assam has been surveyed? — cannot 
give you the figures otf-liaiid. 

26687. I only want a very loiigh idea. Would there be 6 or 10 million 
acres surveyed and settled? Tho^ area cultivated is about 5 millions? — You 
will have to exclude the whole district of Sylhet, which has not been cada- 
strally sui-veyed, and most of Goalpara. 

26688. Is the cadastral suivoy not proceeding under your direction? — 
No. There is a separate Survey Department which does the technical work 
ot producing traverse outlines of all the villages. 

26689. You fill up the village maps? — Yes. 

26690. Sit James MacJSlenna : Is that the Survey of India? — ^No, the 
local Assam Traverse Party. As a matter of fact, the Director of the 
Eastern Circle of the Survey of India gets an allowance from the local 
Government for supervising the work, but the work is actually done by a 
staff paid by the local Government. 

26691. You are in charge of Settlement as well as Land Eeeords? — 
Yes. 

26692. What is your theoretical basis of assessment here? — ^I have to 
confess we have none. 

26693. No fixed proportion of gross assets? — ^No. We do not estimate 
net assets. The only rule that has been laid down is that an assessment 
should never exceed 20 per cent of gross assets, or one-fifth. 

26694. You do not even work to one-fifth? — No, nowhere near. 

26695. You are hard up in Assam, are you not ? — ^I am not Finance 
Member . 

26696. Mr. Hewlett: 11 per cent is our maximum, I think? — ^I am just 
sending ux) a group report to-day in which the proiiortion of ^gro&s assets 
proposed is 11*3 per cent. 

26697. Sir James MacKen/aa : In Burma we take up to 50 por cent but 
that is on the net assets, of couise. In tho revision of settlements, do you 
give any prefeiential treatment in the case of improvements which have 
been paid for by the cultivators themselves? — Under the rules, they are 
exempted from enhancement lor one resettlement period for improvements 
effected at the expense ot the landowner. 

26698. The period of settlement being twenty years? — ^It was twenty 
but is now being made thirty. ^ 


26699. Aie any grazing giouiicls reserved by Govoriimeiit ?— In ail the 
districts in which waste land has been available, every oflort has been made 
to reserve large numbers of grazing grounds, available for all the people 


26700 Are they scrub jungle or grazing grounds in the strict sense of 
the woid?— 1 have seen somewhere there was good grazing: on the otlier 
hand, some are full of tree jungle and reeds. They vary. ^ 

' 26701. Have you any provision m your land revenue rules for a svstem- 
atic tillage of bad grazing ground with a view to bringing it to a state 
of cultiv^ionP— No. Grazing grounds are more or less a new experiment 
in this Province; they were only started twenty years ago. 

$Q702. Prom our experience in Burma, 1 should say that is a thing to 
leave alone. In a settlement, do you make any provision for cases where 
a cultivator sets aside a portion of his holding for grazing beyond the ordi- 

the Surma VaUey it w!nld be clL^ as waste 
if It had not been cultivated for three years, W at the most it would have 
to pay one-fifth of average nee land. 
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26703. But that is preferential treatment? — ^Yes. That would be where 
we found a case of a man who had reserved land for grazing for at least 
three years. 

26704 Have you a provision to that effect? — ^No. 

26706. But the ordinary Settlement Officer would give it? — think so, 


yes. 

26706. And in regard to classifying laud used for grazing as waste, the 
right of the landholder would be leserved , he would not lose his lien on 
the land. It would still be inside his holding .P — ^It would still be his land, 

26707. Frof. (rangulee : What is your actual basis of resettlement? Can 
you give me the broad outlines of itp — ^The rule is that three years before 
the district falls in a report is expected from the local officers," who have to 
state 111 the first place whether from a technical point of view a resettlement 
IS called tor in order to bring the records up to date, and also whether, 
considering any changes which may have occurred in the district within 
the last resettlement period, an increase in revenue can fairly be expected, 
and if so, to what extent; also, whether conditions have deteriorated to 
any extent so as to call for a reduction or a resettlement with no enhance- 
ment but merely readjustment. 


26708. For how many districts have you resettlement reports now? — 
Five in the Assam Valley andjDne in the Sumia Valley practically complete, 
and parts of two others in each Valley. Then there are temporary settled 
portions in Sylhet, Goalpara and the Garo Hills; and the whole of iihe 
districts of Cachar, Lakhimpur, and a few others are temporarily settled, 
except for tea garden grants, Large grants. 


26709. What is the value of land per acre now, say, for instance, in 
the Assam Valley? — ^Anything up to Rs. 450 an acre, but I have only come 
across one small area in which the value is Rs. 450. 


26710. And in the Surma Valley? — ^Unless the land is under water, you 
will never find the rate below Rs. 50 an acre; on the average it is round 
about Rs. 200 to 300 an acre; but the average m the Assam Valley would be 
verjr much lower, for there are large areas there in which the price of the 
cultivated land is merely the cost of clearing the land. 

26711. Sir Menry LcLivrence : Is it land on which money is being spent 
on improvement? — There is no improvement except the cutting down of 
grass or jungle growing on it and the cost will be about Rs. 5 a bigha. 

26712. Prof. Ocmgulee : What will be the value of the land already put 
under cultivation? — ^That will be anything above the cost of clearing. 

26713. Has the value increased during the last ten years? — ^It has in- 
creased enormously during the last twenty years, 

26714. What would you say is the percentage of increase? — 300 per cent; 
that is what has been stated, in Sibsagar, to be the rise in the value of 
the land since the last lesettlement; the land is now worth four times what 
it was. 


26715 The Chairman : It is not a question of village land or village 
site? — ^Tliere aie no village sites in this Province; the houses in villages 
m the plains in this Province are practically scattered round among orch- 
ards. There is hardly any question of site value in the villages. 

26716. Sir Men/ry Lawrence : What provision is there to prevent improve- 
ments made by the tenant or landlord Iroin being assessed to taxation? — 
It is provided in the rules that if Government allows the la-n/fboMer to’ be 
let off he has got to pass it on to the tenant; bub I have never come across 
any case of the sort you suggest. 

26717. But is it possible any increase of taxation could be levied in re- 
gard to improvements made by the landholder.? — ^Yes, at the end of the 
next settlement. 


26718. Improvements are liable to taxation? — ^Yes, at the end of one 
settlement period. 

26719. Is there provision in the Settlement Ma/nnal to prevent that? — 
No; it is laid down in the instructions that improvements are free of en- 
hancement for one settlement period. ' The actual wording is : The Settle- 
ment Officer will not ordinarily enhance the land revenue of an estate ^er 
group of estates on the ground of drainage wor]^, irrigation works or 
imprpyements which have been carried out at the expense of the setf^ezneinff 
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holder or settlement holders during the currency of the expiring settlement.*' 
That means that they are liable at the following resettlement, but not 
the current one. 

26720. The Chairnianj Supposing if it weie made within a year of the 
new settlement, would tliat be liable to be assessed at the end of the yeai ? — 
No; he would have it free foi the settlement period, twenty years or 
thirty years as the case may be. 

2672JL. Mr. Calvert : In your note you suggest, I think, that the rise in 
the value of land has proved a temptation to the lyots to borrow i* — ^Yes. 

26722. Have you enquired as to whether the moitgage value iier acre 
IS rising along with the rise in the value of the land;' — ^No; 1 have not; 
not at any rate in the district of which 1 spoke when [ said that the value 
of the land was rising enormously. 

26723. You have not got any figures to show that the mortgage rate per 
acre is mei'easing — No; they could, be got, 1 think, from the Registration 
OfELce; but, in the Assam Vailey, the registration of documents is very 
uncommon and you get very few registered documents indeed. 

26724, Is it your experience that the number of moneylenders is in- 
creasing? — ^My experience in any one district is not long enough to say that, 
not within the time I was there. 

26725. Have you looked into the question whether the total money lent 
is increasing? — ^No; on the basis of the increase in the value of the land I 
should thinh that the total amount of money lent must be increasing; but 
X have not looked into the question, I have not verified it. 

26726. You refer, I think^ to the tendency of restrictions on the light 
of alienation to restrict credit? — ^Yes. 

26727. Have you found that such a restriction also involves &ny rise in 
the rate of inteiest? — 1 assume that it would, but I have not verified it. 

Everybody assumes that it would; but we never got any fact in proof of 
the assumption. 

26728. On this question ^of the Usurious Loans Act, is the opinion you 
express regarding the ways of getting round the Act based on experience 
ot superior Appellate Courts or just an ordinary casual opinion? — ^It is 
merely a casual opinion. I do not know of any striking case that has been 
before the superior Appellate Court. 

26729. Have you read Mr. Darling's hook on the Pxmjab Peasant "? — 
Yes. 

26730. Speaking very roughly, would you think a similar enquiry in 
AHR^.m would yield results somewhat similar? — ^Except in the volume of debt, 
yes. 

26731. The volume of debt vanes with the amount of credit ? —Yes ; I 
that is the case. But the actual figures of indebtedness in Mr. Darling's 
hook astpunded me. I do not think that in this Province you will find 
anything like the same volume ot debt expressed in rupees. 

26732. Of course you have not got the same volume oi jiiosperity? — 

No. 

26733. If your lands are w’orth Rs. 200 an acre, you cannot have the 
same amount of debt as in the case of lands worth Rs. 1,000 an aoi'e? — ^No. 

26734. Otherwise you would expecjt to find in Assam the same genei'a! 
trend?— jPes. 

26735. Debt does depend on the psychology of the cultivator? — ^Yoa find 
of course far less debt in rice-growing country than in jute-gr owing countiy; 
that is why I said that indebtedness was not a very serious problem here as 
it is m other parts. My previous experience was in Eastern Bengal, in a 
jute-growing district, where the indebtedness was appalling; I mean part 
of Mymensingh. It was the indebtedness that led to the riots in 1907 and 
to the special measures taken by Government to establish co-operative 
credit societies to meet the situation. 

26736. Taking Oachar which you know very well, would you say that the 
volume of debt varies with the mentality of the cultivator? — I think they 
are all very much alike; they mostly borrow as far as they can^ as far as 
the moneylender accommodates them. The Caoharis are always m debt. 

26737. Do you think a similar study for Assam would prove to he of 
educational value, as a basis tor any policy? — ^It would be very interesting' 
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26738. You do not think it necessary to concentrate attention on this 
problem? — It might yield useful results; that is what I can say; I have not 
gone into the question deeper. 

26739. Could you give us any idea of debt in terms of land revenue? — 
No; I cannot. 

26740. Taking Cachar again, have you investigated the extent of frag- 
mentation, that is, the number of plots per ryot ? — We could give you the 
number of plots per estate. 

26741. It would not be quite the same thing though? — ^No; the estates 
are very often held in common. 

26742. You have not worked out the number of separate plots per ryot 
at all? — ^That is a veiw difficult thing to do, because we have no figures 
showing the number of ryots I can tell you the number of estates; but 
three estates or six estates may be made up with permutations and combina- 
tions by three brothers, let us say; A will have separate land, B will have 
separate land and O will have quite separate land; again A and O may have 
one plot, A and B another plot and so on; this is only a simple case. 

26743. You have no figures showing the area of land held on paita "by 
ryots? — ^Not per ryot; no. 

26744. I gather from this Report on Cachar that there is comparatively 
little tendency towards what is called sub-letting; does it apply to the whole 
of Assam? — ^Yes. 

26745. So practically very little of land in Assam is cultivated on terms 
which deter the cultivator from improving the land? — ^Yes. 

26746. Sir Kenry Lawrence : On the question of assessment, I suppose 
you have a settlement once in thirty years? — ^TJp till now it has been 
twenty years ; but the new system which is to come into force from 1st April 
next would make it thirty years. 

26747. Now suppose you have a settlement which is going to expire in 
1940 and a man spends Rs. 10,000 on drainage to-day, when would that 
improvement resulting in his land be liable to an increase of assessment? — 
If it is a district in which the current settlement expires in 1940, the assess- 
ment Will not be enhanced in 1940, but it would be enhanced in 1960 or 
1970 according to whether the next period of settlement was to be twenty 
or thirty years, 

26748. And after that, how would you levy your increase? — We should 
assess according to the classification of the land as we found it. Of course 
the problem is not a difficult one in tliis Province because there is very little 
irrigation—practically no irrigation. The improvement that we mostly have 
to deal with is the making of new homesteads which often involves a great 
deal of work, raising of the land, planting of trees and so on; that is the 
improvement that we have generally to deal with. It is in the northern 
part of Kamrup and Darrang districts where we have much irrigation, and 
that is not done at any large expense to the landlord; it is simply done by 
the united labour of a village. We have very few cases of actual expendi- 
ture of money on improvements; just one or two. 

26749. On what principle would you assess the increase? — It would be 
valued; the land which had been improved would be assigned toL a class 
which would have a comparative value assigned to it as compared with 
other kinds of land. 

26760. Sir James MacKenna : In other words, it would come into the 
ordinary settlement? — ^Yes, it would come under the ordinary settlement 
after the expiry of a complete settlement period. 

26761. Sir JELenry Lawrence : “ Ordinary settlement ” is a term which has 
no application to a great part of India; it varies in different Provinces. 
Does the fact that the laud will be liable to assessment after the expiry 
of the settlement in fact discourage landlords or tenants from carrying 
out improvements on the land? — ^I do not think so; I do not think that 
it is ever considered. 

26762 It has been alleged in some papers presented to us that it does 
discourage the investment of capital m land ? — ^It is hard to prove a 
negative, but I do not think it has done so. 

26753. Dr. Hyder : Would you class the bringing of waste under the 
plough as an improvement effected by a cultivator? — ^Not if it merely in- 
volves breaking up the soil or cutting down a certain amount^ of jungle. 
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26764. That is to say, it would not be an improvement effected by the 
cultivator? — ^No, I should call that cultivation, not improvement. 

26765. Suppose the cultivator has got land on which he has been paying 
a very low rate of revenue in a district that was settled some years ago, 
when you make a resettlement, would you increase the rates considerably or 

not? — ^If the land remains the same or the land has been brou^t under 

cultivation? 

26756. Suppose it was previously waste paying a very low rate; now 
it is under the plough; you say bringing the land under the plough is not 
improvement? — ^Not unless it has to be made fit for the plough, either 
by drainage or by irrigation. If the man has spent money in draining a 
mai’sh in order to make it cultivable, or if he has spent money in bring- 
ing water to high land otherwise uncult ivable, then he has effected an 
improvement and we should leave him at the low rate for the next settle- 
ment period. On the other hand, if all he has done is to run his plou^ 

oyer land which by the grace of God has now emerged from the water and 
is cultivable, then we should charge him the full rate applicable to ihat 
class of land. 

26757.' It is referred to at paragraph 74, page 23 of your Settlement 
Report? — ^Yes. 

26768. The increases are considerable, but according to this new basis 
which you adopted in resettling waste, of course, the effect becomes small. 
My ouly point is .this that where the cultivator begins to clear the jjunglo 
from land which is in private ownership, ho will have to pay at the next 
resettlement the higher rate applicable to the class of land, is not that so? — 
Yes. 


26769. Apart fiom these two things, drainage and irrigation, which you 
say people do not r^uire in this Province, the only improvement that can 
take place on any piece of land in Assam is the clearance of jungle? — ^And 
the making of a homestead, which is piactieally the only improvement which I 
had to deal with in the case of Oachar; there wo allowed the concession by 
reducing the class of the ban; a very low rate was charged on what we call 
second class ban, we only charged that, however good the hari was, pro- 
vided it was new. 


26760. Rai Bahat^r B, M. Das : You say in your note, ** The root of 
indebtedness in India lies in a relatively sudden increase in the value of 
land held by a populace unaccustomed to the facilities for credit provided 
by valuable land.'* In the Surma Valley, do you not think that the dete- 
rioration of the productivity of the soil by intensive cultivation equally 
accounts for the indebtedness of the ryots? — ^No, I do not believe in that 
deterioration of the soil; I do not think such deterioration has occurred 
as would justify any argument that it would lead to heavy indebtedness. 

26761. Mr. Calveri : The soil does not deteriorate by cultivation? — ^Rice 
land does not in the land that you get in the Surma Valley. T do not 
mean virgin soil, virgin soil will give you bumper crops for twenty years, 
and then it is reduced to the ordinary level of fertility below which it is 
not likely to fall unless you introduce a new method of cultivation or 
different crops. 


J. 1 - Bahadwr B, M.. Das : But the greater portion of the soil in 

the Surma Valley is not virgin soil? — ^No, 

26763. So that you mean to say that although it is not virgin soil and 
has been cultivated for centuries, there has been no deterioration of the 
productivity of the soil ?— Not within a hundred years, it is already at 
its minimum, it cannot go further. ^ au 

26764. You know that the greater portion of the Surma Valiev has been 
cultivated for the last 400 years P—Y^. vaney nas neen 

spite of the intensive Cultivation during the last 400 years, 
you mean say there has been no detei-ioration of the produotivitv oi 

oenturyj I say it reached its minimum per- 
years ago, since when it has gone on producing the same crons 
year after year and will do so for the next thousand years. ^ 

26766. I can tell you that in the last twenty or twenty-five years there 
thlt^fbasedf Kke to know^on wffeS 
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It is Wiiat I have seen; in the last twenty-five or thirty years there 
has been a deterioration in the productivity of the soil; I have seen it in 
my village, there has been a noticeable deterioration in the productivity 
of the soil in the last thirty years. I can speak from at least forty years* 
experience in my village, but you say there has been no deterioration. 

26767. In the Assam Valley, the settlement operation is in progress 
now? — ^Yes. 

26768. Has each cultivator in Assam proper got sufficient agricultural 
pasture land for grazing purposes P — ^No, most of them have none; they do 
not keep any, there are no private grazing grounds. 

26769. You say no? — ^No, they have none. 

26770. Would you suggest to the Q-overnment that during the present 
settlement operations each cultivator should be assigned such land at a low 
rate of rent or revenue, as they call it? On condition that he kept it as 
grazing ground? — ^Yes, on condition that he kept it as grazing ground. 

26771. The Chairman : Would you include land used for growing fodder 
in that question? 

Hai Bahadur It, M. Bas : Yes. 

26772. On condition he kept it as grazing land or for growing fodder 
crops? — ^Until the people have learned to grow fodder crops it is impos- 
sible, because they will not keep the land for grazing. 

26773 It could be settled at a low rate of revenue on condition that he 
uses it for grazing purposes? — The condition would be impossible to pre- 
serve; you would have to have a ihana in every village to enforce it. 

26774. Your mauzadar or gaonhura, or whatever you call him, would do 
that? — ^The gaonhwra is nobody; he has got no authority in the village as a 
rule. The mauzadar is usually satisfied if he gets his revenue. You would 
have to have a thana in every village to enforce the rule. And where are 
you to get the land from to begin with** Over a great part of Assam, the 
land is very nearly as thickly settled as in the Surma Valley. 

26774-a. Wliere possible, I say. Will you not assign some common 
pasture land to the villagers in certain villages? — ^Yes, common ground, 
much against my better judgment, we are assigning. Wherever land is 
available, land is reserved for pasture. 

26776. Is it fenced? — ^No. 

26776. How do you enforce this reservation of land for the purpose of 
pasture? — I will say we endeavour to enforce it. When I am on tour I 
often inspect pasture land to see whether the mandal, the patwari as he 
is called in other parts of India, is doing his duty in resisting encroachments 
on the pasture land, and very often I find that encroachments take place 
and are not reported. It is one of the most difficult things to insist upon, 
because generally the man who makes the encroachment is the man with 
the most influence in the village. 

26777. It would go a great way towards the solution of the question of 
pasture land if you could enforce this in the case of each cultivator? — You 
cannot even enforce it in the case of large commons for a group of villages; 
it seems to me to be a hopeless task to try and enforce it for each holding. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


Major T« D. MXJH.ISON, D.F.II., I.M.S., Director of 
Public Health., Assam, 

SSemoraudiim on Btiral Sanitation.* 

The Director of Public Health is the administrative head of the Public 
Health Department and there is an Assistant 
Administration. Director of Public Health to help him. The 

Civil Surgeons of districts are the Health 
Officers of their respective districts. 

There is a Health Board (Epidemics) consisting of the Inspector General 
of Civil Hospitals and the Director of Public Health, Assam, which co- 
ordinates the activities of the Public Health and Medical Departments. 

* Heprmted from the preliminary memorandum prepared for the Com- 
mission by the Assam Government. 
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All important public liealth projects affecting tbe Province are considered 
and reported on by the Provincial Public Health Board on which a 
non-official member is also represented. 

Registration of vital statistics in rural areas is not compulsory. In the 
Cachar and Sylhet districts and in the perma- 
Vital statistics. nently-settled areas of the Goalpara district, 

registration is done by Police agency. Village 
chowhidars enter the village bii'ths and deaths in hathchitas (village registers). 
The hathchttas are brought by them to the police stations or outposts. The 
entries in the hathcJiitas are copied into the police station registeis and 
a monthly return is made to the District Civil Surgeon. In Kamrup, 
Darrang, Nowgong, Sibsagar and Lakhimpur and in the hhas mahal areas 
of Goalpara, registration is done by revenue personnel. Gaonhums (village 
headmen) of villages keep the hathchitas. The haihchitas are submitted 
to mauzadars (revenue collectors appointed for mauzas or groups of viPages) 
and copied into their registers. The mavzndar compiles a monthly return 
from the repoits of the gaonhums and submits it to the District Civil 
Surgeon. 

In tea estates, vital statistics are collected by garden authorities. 

In the hill districts, registration is carried out only in certain parts, 

. Vital statistics for the Province are compiled in the office of the Director 
of Public Health. 

All public health work in the Province is based on these statistics. 

To protect the rural population against small-pox, a staff of permanent 
public vaccinators, sufficient to visit eveiy 
Small-pox. village in each vaccination season, which lasts 

from October to March, is employocl by each 
Local Board. There is a provincial cadre of one Inspectoi for each district 
and one Sub-Inspector for each subdivision for supervising tho work of 
vaccinators under the general supervision of the District Civil Surgeon. 
Vaccination operations are performed free of all charges with glycennated 
vaccine lymplT manufactured at the Provincial Vaccine Depot at Shillong. 
Vaccination is not compulsory in rural areas. Temporary regulations 
making vaccination compulsory are extended to villages in which there is 
Opposition to vaccination and smaU-pox is prevalent. As a result of large 
numbers of vaccinations being performed annually, the mortality from 
small-pox is very low. 

When a cholera epidemic breaks out in a village, chowhidars in the 
Surma Valley and Goalpara and gf^onhums in 
Cholera other Assam Valley districts are held responsible 

for reporting the outbreaks immediately by 
wire to the District Civil Surgeon thiough the District Magistrate. There 
are at present two mobile epidemic units, one in each Valley, consisting 
of three Sub-Assistant Surgeons and six disinfectant carriers who have been 
specially trained in cholera duty. The Director of Public Health arranges 
to send at once a complete unit or section of it to the affected area according 
to necessity. The duty of the units is to disinfect all water-supplies, inoculate 
all contacts with cholera vaccine and treat medically all patients. When 
an epidemic is severe and widespread, the Assistant Director of Public Hcaltli 
supervises the work of the units. 


In order to afford relief to persons suffering from malaria, tubes each 
containing twenty four-gram tablets of sul- 
Maliaria. phate of quinine, sufficient for the treatment 

of an attack of the disease, are sold to the 
public through the agencies of post offices and special agents such as 
vaccinators and inauzadars for six annas per tube. A printed copy of 
simple instructions for use of the contents and also for the personal 
prophylaxis of malaria is enclosed with each treatment to enable the 
patient to treat himself without the aid of a medical man. Quinine is also 
supplied free of charge from all charitable dispensaries. 

Jn certian small areas, anti-malaria measures such as clearance of jungle, 
oiling of water channels and the like are being undertaken. 


For hala~azar there is a very complete organisation throughout the 
_ Prj^ince under which treatment arrangements 

Kaha-azar. exist in all areas in which there is infection. 
£ XT. -n tv TT tiv Special haloHizar dispensaries under the control 
pf .the. Public Health Department have been opened where there is no 
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Medical Department or Local Board dispensary in the neighbourhood Indoor 
treatment is also provided in all districts and subdmsional headquarters 
for free treatment of those who cannot attend outdoor dispensaries on 
account of their physical weakness and also where there are scattered oases 
which a dispensary centre could not serve effectively. Outdoor cases are treated 
with plain antimony, a full course lasting about three months. All cases in 
indoor hospitals and 10 per cent of outdoor cases attending hospitals are 
treated with organic compounds of antimony. The latter diug has reduced 
the course of treatment from thi'ee months to about one month. The shorter 
course of treatment is being gradually extended to outdoor cases. In addition 
to the staff of existing Government and Local Board dispensaries treating 
hala-azar patients, 6 Assistant Surgeons and 110 Sub-Assistant Surgeons 
are employed by the Public Health Department for treatment and survey work. 
All Sub-Assistant Surgeons, whether in charge of special halob~amr dispen- 
saries or State or Local Board dispensaries, visit and revisit villages within a 
certain radius of their respective dispensaries in search of fresh cases, and 
whenever they meet with a case, it is immediately brought under treatment. 
Regulations have been framed under the Epidemic Diseases Act (III of 1897) 
to compel patients to undergo a complete course of treatment, but these 
are rarely applied as the general policy is to persuade patients to undergo 
treatment voluntarily by explaining to them the benefits of treatment rather 
than by the infliction of punishment for non-compliance with the regulations. 


Epidemics occurring in tea gardens are controlled by garden authorities. 

Booklets and pamphlets on Jcala-azar, cholera, small-pox and malariaj 
popularly illustrated and written in a conver- 
Propaganda. sational style showing how these diseases spread 

and what precautions should be taken to escape 
infection are read in village schools. Magic lantern demonstrations on the 
above subiects are also given by the Assistant Surgeons on kala-azar duty 
when they visit villages in course of inspections of Imla-azar institutions. 

Local Boards, of which there is one for each plains sub-division in the 
^ 1 -j. Province, provide villages within their juris- 

General sanitation, ^'^tei- ^ith water-supplies by constructing 

supply, conservancy and p-Q][)hc tanks or wells in suitable places. When 
diainage. funds are available, the local Government also 

make grants to Local Boards for the imjirovement of rural water-supplies, e g., 
special grants of Rs. 3,00,000 have been made to Local Boards in 1925-26 and 
also in the cuirent year. Such tanks and wells aie usually fenced and pro- 
vided with some sort of water-lift. There are prescribed type plans for tanks, 
wells, water-lifts and fencing but Local Boards have been given discretion to 
follow or dispense with them. Many families have in addition private tanks 
and wells which supply water for bathing, washing of utensils, cleansing of 
• houses and so forth. Villages situated on the banks ol rivers and sti earns 
usually draw their water-supplies from those sources. 


T.ocal Boards are responsible for the sanitation of villages under their 
jurisdiction. In some cases of groups of villages under the Local Board are 
combined into ‘^Village Authorities.’^ These are lesponsible for the sanita- 
tion of the areas under their charge and also provide water-supplies and 
maintain village roads. Conseivancy and drainage arrangements are however 
vei*y primitive or non-existent in rural areas. 

Under the Public Health Department there is a Public Health Laboratory 
in which water-supplies and other articles of food and drink are analysed. 
A peripatetic sample taker is attached to the Laboratory; his duty is to 
collect samples of articles of food and drink from Municipalities and railway 
and steamer stations for analysis. 


Provisions exist in the Local Self-Government and Municipal Acts for * 
control of the sale of unsound articles of food and drink and, when nectary, 
the sellers are prosecuted by competent authority and such articles are 
immediately destroyed. 


In spite of the provisions detailed above, the rural water-supjply and 
arrangements for village sanitation are still in most defective and 

very primitive: and their future improvement must depend mainly on two 
factora— the provision of more funds and the spread of education. 
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Oral Evidence. 

26778. The Chairman : Major Muiison, you are Director of Public Health 
in the Province of Assam? — ^Yes. 

26779. You have provided the Commission with no written note of 
evidence. I understand you wish to be examined on the note under the 
head “Rural Sanitation” iii the senes of memoranda prepared for the 
Commission some months ago? — ^Yes. I wrote that note. 

26780. And it has been befoie the Commission for some time, and we 
have of course had the opportunity of leading it. Do you wish to make 
a. statement of a general charaotei ? — ^No. 

26781. Would you ]ust tell the Commission what your service throughout 
the Province consists of, what officers work under you? — ^There is myself 
who direct the operation of the Public Health Department, and I have an 
Assistant Director who at the present time is stationed in the Surma Valley. 
His duties are very largely in connection with hala-azar, he has to inspect 
a large number of haLa-azar centres and sub-centres j he has to inspect 
Local Board dispensaiies, which are carrying out hala-azar work, in addition 
to these, he inspects Municipalities and small towns on their ordinary 
sanitation work twice a year and reports on their condition ; and aiso 
whenever there is a big epidemic of cnoleia, he supervises the opeiations 
against the disease; he collaborates with the Civil Surgeon in connection 
With the epidemic and organises a campaign against the disease and asks 
for any additional help he may require, which is given to him. These are 
really his principal duties. Then, in the plains districts, we have a hala-azar 
Assistant Surgeon who works directly under the Civil Surgeon of the 
district, and he does all the hala-azar work in connection with that district. 
At the time of an epidemic, that is to say, when we have cholera or 
small-pox, he is deputed to assist the Civil Surgeon* in combating that 
outbreak. Then in each district, we have a Vaccination Inspector, and one 
Sub-Inspector of Vaccination for each sub-division if the district is divided 
into sub-divisions. Their duties are in connection with seeing the state of 
vaccination of the children and the adults in the villages. 

26782. What grade are they? — They are styled “Inspectors of Vaccina- 
tion ” and “ Sub-Inspectors of Vaccination 

’ 26783, What is their training? — ^They generally rise from Vaccinators. 
Vaccinators are instructed, and if they are found competent and dependable 
they are selected as Inspectors and Sub-Inspectors. 

26784. Prof. Gangulee : They have no general medical training P — They 
have no general medical training 

26785. The Chairman : The Vaccinators are the lowest rung in the 
system? — The Hast is Vaccinatons, but Vaccinators are not Government 
servants; they are employed by the Local Boards. The Inspectors and 
Sub-Inspectors are under Government. 

26786. You have no Public Health Act? — ^We have no Act. 

26787. Would you advocate one? — ^I very strongly advocate one. 

26788. Do you find that the incidence of major epidemic diseases, 
cholera in particular, is laigely seasonal? — Yes; I think it is. 

26789. Have you worked that out? — There is work to be done in that 
connection. There has been work done all over India in that connection 
and I am following that work here. 

26790. Do you think that the same applies to the hill districts? — Our 
experience is that we have very little cholera in the hills. 

26791. But when you do get it? — Since I came here we have not had 
any. 

26792. When you do get it, do you trace it to infection from the plains ? — 
Yes. In Shillong, we had two small outbreaks; they have been traced to 
Syihet, below Oherrapunji. We have a market (Bholaganj) there and the 
infection came irom there. The people get infected in the plains^ and come 
here, and the incubation takes place here. When they arrive here, they are 
admitted to isolation hospitals. If they are in their own houses or boarding 
houses, the infection spreads. But it is never widespread here. When we 
do have an outbreak we at once have very intensive anti-cholera inoculation. 
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S6793. The water-supply of the hill tribes is good? — ^It is comparatively 
good; it is fairly free from pollution. 

26794. What do you think about the drinking water-supplies of the 
population of the plains? — consider them to be exceedingly bad. 

26795- Do you think it is possible to improve them? — They can be 
improved. 

26796. Is it within the economic possibilities of the situation? — ^Well, 
by the passing of the Stamp Act, a sum ot three lakhs of rupees a year 
for three years has been promised to Local Boards for the improvement 
of their water-supplies. They have already had three lakhs, but I understand 
that has not yet been spent, because the money is not spent through the 
Public Health Department; it is given direct by Government to the Local 
Boards. 

26797. That is on account of approved schemes? — They are allowed to 
have their own schemes ; their schemes are not subject to criticism or 
examination by expert departments. 

26798. Is that a wise arrangement? — ^In my opinion, it is not right. 

26799. Who advises them on technical matters? — They have their ovti 
officers. Some may be qualified; others, I imagine, are not. 

26800. Qualified as engineers? — ^Yes. 

26801. What do they know about conservancy and sanitation? — I do not 
know. 

26802. Pro/. Gangulee : That amount of money was earmarked? — ^Yes, 
earmarked; they expected to realise a sum of ten lakhs of rupees. 

26803. The Ghairmavi : It was earmarked for drinking water-supply? — 
Yes. They introduced a Stamp Act. 

26804. Pro/. Gangulee : And that Act was to remain in force for three 
years? — ^I do not know the working of the Act; I have not a legal mind. 
But Government expected to realise a sum of ten lakhs of rupees, and that 
money was ‘intended to be given in instalments of three lakhs of rupees 
for three years to Local Boards to impi-ove thoir water-supplies. 

26806. The Chairman: That was for drinking water-supplies? — ^Yes; that 
was meant for tanks and wells. 

26806. Have you been consulted about that scheme at all? — We have 
in this Province a Public Health Board, and the Board expressed its opinion 
that there ought to be some provision about the manner in which this 
money was going to be spent, but we were informed that the Local Boards 
would have a free hand; they would get the money when they wanted it, and 
they could spend it as they liked ' Subsequent to that the scheme was 
again sent to the Public Health Board, and we were asked to give an 
opinion. I, as Secretary of the Public Health Board, replied and said our 
opinion would not be worth the paper on which it was written, because 
we had already been informed that there would be no Government 
interference with the manner in which the money was going to be spent 
and when and where. It was brought to the notice of Government. 

26807. So that, even if you found that a scheme were unscientific and 
would promote cholera, still the money would be paid? — ^Yes. 

26808. What you have been saying does not mean that you would dis- 
approve of a proposal to make the village or communal group responsible 
to carry out a scheme of hygiene and sanitation? — I do not think there 
would be any objection to that. On the other hand, we require legislation 
ill order to force people to do what is right. Unless we hav^ legislation 
the people will not do it, and we cannot do it. They expect Government 
to do everything. 

26809. It is the experience in all other countries, however progressive, 
that you must have powers to impose standards? — We must have that 
power; I think that is only right. There would at the outset be some 
diffieuities, but by a gradual process of propaganda and instruction people 
would take kindly to it. 

26810. When people are not suffering from these epidemics they do not. 
realise the value of these precautions? — They do not. 

26811. Most people do not realise that until they are themselves 
attacked? — ^They dp not realise until after they are dead. 
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26812. Do you see any tendency on the part of local authorities to adopt 
progressive schemes of sanitation, conservancy and general' hygiene? — They 
are perfectly prepared to adopt schemes provided they are provided with 
the finance. 

26813. There was a scheme in which they were given money, and it was not 
insisted upon that they should follow good advice? — ^That is my complaint. 

I hark back to that scheme, because that seems to me to be a very 
extraordinary thing. 

26814. Do you associate the incidence of disease in the plains districts of 
this Province with the problem of malnutrition? — think malnutrition has 
a lot to do with it, because it people are not sufficiently nourished, it 
follows that their constitutions aie below normal and therefore they aio 
more readily susceptible to infection. 

26815. Are you thinking of deficiency in some constituent element of 
diet, or are you thinking of senii-staivation as a result of under-feeding? — 
It is both, and it is climatic too. * 

26816. They are quite separate problems, are they not? — ^Yes. 

26817. Do you think sufficient work has been done on fundamental 
problems of deficiency in diet and malnutrition generally? — think a 
considerable amount of work has been done. 

26818. Would you view with satisfaction fuither work in that direction? — 
I think it would he very desirable to find out the calory value of the 
various foods. 

26819. Pro/. Gang alee : What aie the chief sources of drinking water in 
the villages, tanks or wells? — ^In the Surma Valley, they are mostly tanks; 
in the Assam Valley, we have tanks and wells. 

26820. Tube wells? — ^No; ordinary wells, most of them Izuiclia (bad). 

26821. Liable to infection? — Xeiy much so. 

26822. Have any tube wells been sunk? — I have tiied very hard to 
introduce xube wells. After considerable difficulty, I persuaded the Chairman 
of the Municipality of Dibrugarh to ti’y this as an experiment. It was 
tried. They got a firm in Calcutta to come and carry out the work 
and a tube well has been sunk. It is a well of 5 inches diameter. Water 
of excellent quality has been found, sufficient to supply 18,000 to 20,000 
people. 

26823. At what depth? — Two hundred and thirty feet, well below the 
level of the Brahmaputra too. Owing to some difficulties, the matter now 
stands there. The Chairman of that Board has been changed and another 
body has been elected. There was no pi'oper agreement between the firm 
and the Municipality, and the Municipality would not pay the firm what 
they consider their due. The matter is at a standstill. Meanwhile the 
well is gradually going to pieces. 

26824. Badly managed? — ^The whole thing badly managed. 

26825. I find from your Administration Eepoi*t that the decision of the 
Legislative Council to extend the operation of the Assam Court-fees and 
Stamps Acts for another three years made an additional Bs. 3 lakhs 
available in the current year and, in accordance with the recommendation 
of the Council, the whole of this sum has been set aside for improving the 
rural water-supply, and the Boards have been allowed the widest discretion 
in framing their plans for spending the grants made to them? — ^Yes. 

26826. How do you distribute the amount? — ^It has not been distributed 
by the Public Health Department; it is distributed by Government. As far 
as I know, the Local Boards were asked to submit schemes to Government 
through the Commissioners of both Valleys; these schemes came before 
Government, and Government allotted the money accordingly. 

26827. Government did not examine the schemes? — I take it they 
examined them. 

26828. The Chaimian : Not from the public health point of view? — No; 
we were told that we must not interfere. They have a free hand to use 
the money as they like, dig their tanks or wells where they like and when 
they like. 

26829. Mr, JSezlett : I do not think it is quite correct ; I am under the 
impression that the money was made over to the Commissioners, who allotted 
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it to the various Local Boards in accordance with local requirements? — do 
not think so; the schemes came through the Commissioners to Government. 

26830. The Commissioners distributed the sum to the Local Boards after 
having seen their plans? — ^The schemes came up to Government, and they 
were sent to the Public Health Board for an expression of opinion, but as 
we had already been told that we must not interfere, those schemes were 
returned. 

26831. It is not interference; was any opinion expressed? — ^No opinion 
was expressed, because we were told that our opinion was not going to be 
acted upon. 

26832. Prof. Ch.ngulee : In the memorandum it is stated, “ Local Boards 
are responsible for the sanitation of villages under their jurisdiction.” Later 
on, reference is made to “ Village Authorities ” ; who are these ** Village 
Authorities”? — ^Tinder the new arrangements a group of villages is put 
together, and they are called “ Village Authorities ” ; as far as I under- 
stand they elect their own little councils; it has only recently been intro- 
duced, it is a local panchayat really. 

26833. Their woik is not supervised by Government departments? — 
I should imagine their wotk is supervised by the Local Boards, the Local 
Boards delegate certain powers and responsibilities to the ** Village Autho- 
rities ”, and they must be under the supeiwision of the Local Boards. 

26834. What is the organisation you have for the registration of vital 
statistics? — In the Assam Valley it is done by gaonburas^ who collect the 
vital statistics, and in the Surma Valley and Goalpara district it is done 
by chowhidars; they are the people who are responsible for collecting this 
information. 

26836. Are you quite satisfied with the present arrangement? — ^No, it is 
very defective. 

26836 Who injects the village registers? — ^It goes to the local thana; 
a record is kept of the biiths and deaths and leported by the gaonhuras or 
chowhidars. 

26837. You have, I think, an Epidemic Diseases Act? — Yes. 

26838. Do you find any difficulty in enforcing that Act? — We do not 
have much difficulty in enforcing the Act; at the same time, we refrain, 
as far as possible, from inflicting fines or punishments. We have not really 
yet gone to the extent of punishing anybody to that extent; we depend 
more on persuasion and threats. 

26839. Do you find that the people of this Province are averse to vaccina- 
tion? — ^In parts, yes. 

26840. In other Provinces, we are toM, they have schemes to attracfc 
medical practitioneis to rural areas; have you any such scheme here? — 
We have no such scheme; that is a question for the Medical Department. 

26841. You have a Public Health Laboratory? — ^Yes. 

26842. What is the nature of the work done there? — ^We analyse and 
report on water-supplies and we examine and report on all the different 
foodstuffs. 

26843. Do you have representatives of the Local Boards on the Public 
Health Board that you mention? — No; we have on the Board the Chief 
Engineer of the Province, the Inspector General of Civil Hospitals, the 
Director of Public Health and an Indian medical gentleman. 

26844. Mr. Calvert : Is it tme that the hill people hereabouts do not 
drink milk? — ^They do not, as a rule; the Khasis and most of the hill people 
do not drink milk, because they look upon it as an excretion. 

26845. 'Does that have any deleterious effect on their general health? — 
1 do not know that it has, because they are generally meat eaters. 

26846. Bai Bahadur B. M. JDas : Is it the case that the local Council 
was not at first inclined to extend the Stamp Act and the Court-Fees Act 
for another period of three years, unless the revenue derived from this source 
was earmarked for some purpose of public utility? — ^I understand there 
was something of that nature, I do not know that it existed officially. 

26847. The Council insisted that the whole of the amount should be 
given over to Local Boards for the improvement of rural water-supply? — 
I think there was a promise of that nature. 

26848. 'On that distinct understanding, these two Acts were extended by 
the Council for another three years? — ^I think so. 
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26849. As regards propaganda work, yon say that booklets on small-pox 
and other diseases are periodically issued by your department? — ^Yes. 

26860. What percentage of the population in this Province are literate? — 
I should imagine it is not very big. 

26851. I will tell you that not more than 5 per cent or 6 per cent are 
literate. Do you think that by these publications, you can reach the major 
portion of the people for whom thase pamphlets are intended?— We give 
them practical demonstrations; there are magic lantern demonstrations, and 
if they are sufficiently interested, os I know some people are, they get the 
contents of these booklets read to them. 

26852. Ton say that your magic lantern demonstrations are confined only 
to hala-azar ? — They are confined to the principal diseases which affect this 
Province. 

26863 But here you have said that they are confined to Tcala^azar ? — That 
is the one that really concerns us most; plague, which we do not have in 
this Province, does not enter into our propaganda work. 

26864 How many Assistant Surgeons on hala-azar duty have you got 
just now? — Six. 

26865 Are they working in all the districts? — ^They are working in the 
Jcdla~azar infected districts. 

26856. How many districts? — Six districts. 

26857. They only work in the infected areas? — ^Yes, because it was found 
to be the only and the most economical way of starting propaganda work; 
propaganda of this nature has not been done in the Province before; it is 
a matter which has only been taken up in the last two years. 

26858. They only touch the fringe of the population? — ^Yes, but it is 

doing something, and it is enlarging; the work is gradually growing. 

26859. Do you not think that some system of well-organised propaganda 
work should be undertaken by Government? — It is a question of finance. 

You admit 95 per cent of the people are illiterate; is it not a waste of 
public money to &sue these pamphlets and booklets whilst 96 per cent of 
the population are illiterate? 

Mr. Calvert : If you had 400,000 literate people, why not speak to them? 

26860. Bai Bahadur B, M. Bas : Gould you suggest some such well- 

organised propaganda work for the rural tracts? — ^If you could get people 

to go round and lecture in the vernacular languages on various diseases, 
I am perfectly prepared to acknowledge that we could have a much better 
hygiene or public health propaganda organisation in the Province. 

26861. Do you know the Sylhet Social Service League? — ^Yes; that is the 
only body of its kind in the Province. 

26862. Are you in touch with the work of this League? — ^Yes. 

26863. Do you get reports from them periodically? — ^I get them 
periodically, as to where they have been ' and given their demonstration 
lectures. 

26864. Would you like to see an extension of the work of organisations 
like the Sylhet Social Service League? — ^I would welcome it gladly. 

26865. Would you suggest" to Government that such institutions should 
be encouraged and organised in other parts of the Province? — ^If the people 
would do the organising themselves. 

26866. The Sylhet Social Service League has been organised. Have 
Government helped this League? — ^Yes; this year they got Rs. 500 from 
the discretionary grant at the disposal of the Hon’ble Minister for Local 
Self-Government. 

26867. Sir Thomas MtddJeton ; Mr. Calvert asked you about the use of 
milk by the Khasis; till what time does the Khasi mother suckle her infant? — 
As long as she is able to. 

26868. What happens afterwards? The children get no milk? — ^They 
probably do not; they probably feed them on syrups and things of that sort. 

26869. Mr. Hezlett : Is it not the practice that, when the hill mother 
has no milk, she chews the nee and puts it into the mouth of the child? — 
That is so. 
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26870. Siv TJwmcLS Middleton : W-th. reference to tRe use of sugar in 
jails, you give a list of common foods showing the percentage of carbo- 
hydrate, and you say that these common foods are not preferable or superior 
to sugar or its derivatives. Should you not have added as sources of 
carbo-hydrate”? — ^That is implied; it is only a question of carbo-hydrate. 

26871. That would have been implied, but you state quite definitely 
afterwards : “ In my opinion, it is desirable that sugar or its derivatives 
should be used in jails;” should you not have qualified it by saying “if 
It is the cheapest source of carbo-hydrate”? — I do not think it is the cheapest 
source of carbo-hydrate; it will be more expensive. 

26872. The other foods which supply carbo-hydrate also suppV other 
things which must be given? — ^Yes. 

26873 Are these sufficient? — I should imagine so; the jail authorities 
must have worked out the calorific values of these foods. 

26874, I was not thinking of the calorific value: in this instance I was 
thinking of making up a diet with enough protein and fat? — They have 
probably worked it out, so that each prisoner gets a sufficiency of food 
with regard to the special task he is put to. 

26876 If they did reduce the ration of one of these other foodstuffs 
they would cut out some protein? — ^They ought not to, they should not 
do it. 


26876 Do you mean to say thab if you cut out part of the rice you 
would supply prisoners with an equivalent amount of protein from some 
other source? — On the other hand, there may be an excess of protein. 

26877. That there never is? — ^It may not be. 

26878. Mr. Sezlett : Supposing Government give a Locd;l Board Rs. 16,000 
to spend on drinking wells and tanks, what particular problems do you 
think should be referred to your department? The first question would be 
where such tanks and wells should be constructed in the villages. Would 
your department like to interfere and say that these tanks and wells 
should be constructed at such and such places in the village? — ^Provided 
we have got a Public Health Engineer, it should be referred to him, because 
he will nave great experience and a woiking knowledge of sanitary 
engineering 

26879. We have not got a Public Health Engineer in this Province; in 
his absence who is to decide the question of site? Do you think Local 
Boards have sufficient knowledge of the locality to be able to say which 
place is worse off for water-supply and so forth? Are they in the best 
position to decide the site of these tanks and wells? — ^They might select 
a site for a tank which might be an excellent one, but when they came 
to dig that tank they might find the ground would not hold water; that 
is an engineering problem. 

26880. You have got no engineer in the Public Health Department who 
could help them? — "No. 

26881. So if we refer the question of site to you, you will say that you 
cannot pass an opinion on it? — ^I am concerned with the quality and 
quantity of water and not with the engineering problem. 

26882. With regard to the question of site, the present Public Health 
Department cannot help the Local Boards and therefore they have got to 
depend on their own engineer? — ^Yes. 

26883. Then with regard to the type of well to be sunk, which is another 
problem, could your department advise the Local Boards as to which type 
of well should be dug, whether tube well or masonry well or kutcha well? — 


Yes. 

26884. Have you any staff to help the Local Boards in that way? — ^No, 
but that matter would be referred to me or to my Assistant Director. 

26885. How would you advise the Local Boards as to whether a particular 
well should be a tube well, masonry well or ordinary kutcha well?— We have 
plans in our office. 

26886 So you would be able to advise the Local Boards with regard to 
the type of the well? — ^Yes. 

26887. You are generally of opinion that a local body slwuld be controlled 
to a greater extent by technical authorities? — ^Yes; I think so. 

26888. Otherwise Government money is not spent in the way that it 
ought to be? — ^Yes. . , , . 

(The witness withdrew.) 


Major T- D, Mwisort^ 
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JSx. MOHBNDBA MOHAN LAHIRI, B.L., Pleader, 
Gaxihati, Assam. 

Replies to tlie Questionnaire. 

Though. I ^T>i a pleader by profession I have always taken considerable 
interest in agriculture and gardening. In fact agriculture has been my 
life-long hobby. For more than twenty-five years I carried on agricultural 
operations with six to eight ploughs and grey paddy, mustard, sugarcane, 
pulse, ]ute, etc. I imported fine varieties of paddy from Bengal. With 
the help of the Agricultural Department, I tried to manufacture gur in an 
improved process known as Hadi’s process and also got the loan of a cen- 
trifugal machine and manufactuied sugar one year. I purchased different 
kinds of American ploughs and also Meston ploughs on the lecommendation 
of the department I was an Honorary Correspondent to the Agricultural 
Department for a long time. I gave some attention to fruit culture and 
tried oranges, coconuts, pineapples of different good varieties (Kew, Queen, 
Sumatra), plantains, liehis. As good watermelons are^ not grown here, I 
brought some seeds from Bengal and tried the same in the Brahmaputra 
chur close to Gauhati. My vegetable garden was always very successful My 
cabbages, caulis, etc., were often the biggest in this town. I always keep 
cows. I tried different kinds of imported varieties of milk straiij. On ac- 
count of advanced age, I cannot now take active interest in agriculture. I 
do not study any agricultural literature now and I am no longer in touch 
with the department I base my replies only on my personal experience. 

Question 1. — ^RkSEAitcH. — ^There can be no doubt that this is one of the 
most impoi’tant branches of agriculture and at the same time most dififtcult. 
Future improvement of agriculture depends on the result of research. 
In India, it is very difl&eult to find competent skilled workers and laboratory 
facilities for study aie also very limited. By providing funds laboratorr 
facilities may be improved, but it is not easy to secure the services of 
skilled workers. 

In some foreign countries agriculture has developed highly and experts 
may be imported from there but Indian conditions are very different from 
bhese countries. I do not ihink that without fresh research here, the expert 
knowledge acquired there will be of much use to us in India. The costs 
of maintaining a service with foreign experts will also be very high. I 
believe the agricultural colleges we have in India are not fully equipped 
ivith all modern improvements. Indian students do not get their proper 
training to enable them to acquire knowledge which will fit them to be 
experts. 

The only possible way is to establish agricultural colleges in India, to 
train up men who can afterwards take up research work successfully. Con- 
sidering the vast area of India and the large number of people who depend 
on agriculture it is only just and proper that the expenditure of the Agri- 
cultural Department should be considerably increased. At present it is a 
department in name only. Unless more money is spent and more men .are 
employed, greater facilities given for research work, the department can 
do no useful work. 

I do not think I shall he very wrong, if I say that in India — at least in 
Assam, we have no agricultural experts who can render practical help to 
tlie people. Qualified agricultural chemists are wanting. 

Fruit growing is always a very lucrative industry. We ought to have ex- 
perts who after analysing the soil can advise people as to what kind of 
iruit can he grown on a particular plot of land. Instances of people wast- 
ing their money and labour by growing fruit trees on land utterly imfit for 
the same are very common. If before starting any fruit orchard, one can 
on application to the department get the help of an expert who after making 
necessary examination of the soil can give him proper advice he will not 
meet with sudi disappointment. I may state my own experience and cite 
some instance in point. 

Oranges grow well in Assam. As the soil in Bengal and other neighbour- 
ing i^rovinces is not suitable for oranges, and as even in Assam such suitable 
land very limited, an orange grove is very profitable in Assam. Orange 
trees live long and the maintenance charges of an orange garden are very 
small — ^almost negligible. 
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I therefore started a small orange gaideu twenty-five years ago. The 
trees grew well. They yielded good fruits for eight or nine yeais. I then 
opened a new oiange garden on a bigger scale. In the meantime the trees 
of my former garden began to die and in two or three years, all the trees, 
about one thousand in numlier, died. I inspected many other gardens in 
this district and found on inquiiies that many other new trees met with 
similar fate. 

We ought to have expeits who can asceitain the cause and suggest a re- 
medy to stop this wholesale destiuction of valuable fruit tiees. In America 
where orange is grown extensively, in a case of this nature the owner applies 
ior Government help, an expert is deputed who after necessary analysis and 
inquiries suggests remedies which successfully' check the destruction, and 
valuable property is saved. My own theory is that the natural plant food 
the soil contains is all exhausted and an agricultural chemist can find out 
what kind of manure will have to be mixed up with the soil to make up 
the deficiency. A kind of insect pest known as boier also causes considerable 
damages to orange trees. It cuts open the bark and enters into the wood 
uf the trees and kills it. An expert ought to be able to find out means to 
prevent borers attacking the trees. 

In Assam, though there are plenty of mango trees, good fruits aie not 
available. Assam mangoes are full of maggots. In some xiarts of Bengal 
also, mangoes are unfit for human use on account of similar maggots. 

These facts are within the knowledge of the Agricultural Departments, 
but no serious attempt has been made to study the question and to make 
any research with a view to find out a remedy. I brought a book from 
America on orange cultivation but I found that conditions there are q^uite 
different, the insect pests are of different kind and the remedies tried tlioio 
will be of no use here This will also show that expert knowledge of one 
foreign land will not always solve the difficulties of another distant land 
where climatic conditions aie different. 

In Assam, we get only one crop of oianges during a year but, in Nagiiur, 
the orange trees yield two crops. Whether it is possible to get two crops is 
worth considering. I brought some orange grafts from Nagpur through 
the Agricultural Depaitment which have grown well but give only one crop. 

Question 2. — ^Agrioultubal Education — There is no agricultural school 
in Assam. There are primary schools in rural tracts where the children of 
the agricultural classes as well as those of the middle classes get their ele- 
mentary education. In villages, most of the middle-class people have also 
their own land and cultivation. The only difference is that middle-class 
people do not plough with their own hands but employ labourers. Both 
classes are therefore almost equally interested in agriculture and depend 
more or less on the produce of their lands. Agriculture is not taught in 
these schools. In Class IV, the curriculum provides under the head “ Draw- 
ing and Hand Work” drawing of agricultural implements and modelling of 
such implements in wood with knife. This is only a farce. As the Assamese 
mostly live on agriculture, the primary schools in rural tracts ought fo bo 
real agricvltural schools where boys can acquire knowledge in agriculture. 
The curriculam of such schools ought to include such subjects as selection 
and preservation of seeds, use of manure, advantageous sale of agricultural 
produce, taking care of cattle, making agricultural implements, mode of 
tilling and sowing, etc. There ought to be small farms attached to these 
Schools where they can get some practical training in improved method of 
tilling. The boys can then after leaving their schools carry on their agri- 
cultural work in a better and moie efficient manner than their elders. 
The education a boy gets at present is not only not useful, but is quite 
harmful, because it makes him quite unfit to be a cultivator. He leaves 
school with the idea that it is derogatory to do any manual work and 
refuses to till his own land, i^e is a loss to the family. 

We have no competent teachers now. It will be necessary to train up 
teadhers first. It is desirable that the teachers should be recruited from 
the agricultural classes. Schools will have to be established for teachers. 
At present there are no proper books on agricultural subjects; such books 
will have to be written. Up to this time no real endeavour has been^ made 
to grapple with this most important matter properly, so the beginning 
has to be made now. 
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In my opinoin, a middla-class youfcli cannot maintain himself by culti- 
vating such staple crops as paddy, mustard, pulse, jute which are usually 
grown by an ordinary cultivator, unless he changes the existing mode of 
cultivation. One who employs hired labour cannot compete with one who 
cultivates with his own hands if both grow the same crops under similar 
conditions. I have taken a great deal of interest in this matter and have 
tried my best to ascertain by actual expeiiinent if a middle-class youtli 
(jan adopt agriculture as his only means of livelihood. With this object in 
view I took up land and grew paddy on a pretty large scale. I maintained 
eight ploughs and necessary number of bullocks and labourers. Labour then 
was cheaper than now. I continued the experiment for twenty years or more, 
and though I never suffered any loss, the margin of profit was not much. 
When paddy was sold at Rs. 3 per maund there was profit of about Rs. 6 
per bigha, but when the price was lower, there was no profit. I grew 
sugarcane and manufactured fine gur. but the profit was very low. The 
late Mr. N. G. Mukherji, who held the office of Deputy Director of Agri- 
culture in Bengal, and wrote a useful manual on Indian Agriculture, was 
also of the same opinion. 

If cultivation is carried on an enlarged scale and modern improved 
methods and machinery be used, the case may be different, but middle-class 
youths cannot raise the capital necessary for such purpose. 

Fruit growing will however be a profitable occupation for middle-class 
people In^ Assam betel-nut, coconut, lichis, plantain, orange and other 
kinds of citrus fiuits, pineapples of imported varieties (Kew, Queen, 
Sumatra) can be grown in abundance. The allied industry of preservation 
of fruits and manufacture of various valuable by-products will also be very 
profitable. 


Agriculture can bo made attractive to middle-class youths by granting 
land to them at special favouiable rates and giving loans on easy terms to 
enable them to introduce improved methods of cultivation by machineiy. 
The pohcv of Government, I am soriy to say, is far from sympathetic m the 
matter of settlement of land with middle-class men. They do not get any 
encouragement from Government. They are looked upon as middlemen and 
^ settling land, preference is given to actual 

cultivatora. Recently, in s^e places a condition has been inserted in 
periodic leases granted by Government lestrictmg the sale of land by a 
a. middleman. I am not unmindful of the fact that m^ey- 
•I opportunity to purchase land from needy cultivators 

from such restriction in the lease, but to protect the cultivators 

moneylenders is another matter of vast imnortanoo 
which ought to be dealt with differently. The mentality of young educated 

fSf thi undergon/ a com^lfte 

lor the better, ^ey are quite willing now to take up agriculture as n 
^ree^ many of them have no objection to plough with their own hands and 
to undertake any, other manual work if they fi£d that a. sl 

^ut living by doing so. Many of these you^ are now eS^ne^^annrm 
'workshops (Indian workshops h^g vel^ ?ewTn 
number) md doing the necessary manual work with pleasure Mant aili 
disappouted m not getting admission as apprentices • t^*ev have" nrena/ 
wtion, they are quite luteTiigent and what Is mo^Tthey %me wit^ ?®I-ltf„ ; 
heart and if we cannot guide these youths Trop^T and thiv at^ 

advantages of improved method of agi-icultiM ® cultivators of the 
Iwa" and^^ag^Si^ lo^^for^pnr nb by grafting ttiem 

render fD ^sistanre to eulii^aLs T^e^Xht^^^^ to advise and 
tance of all leading cultivators and ininiTa acquain- 
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bught to be a standing agricultural committee consisting ‘of official and noil- 
ofiSial membeis who take interest in agriculture, whose duty will be to act 
as a sort of advisory body to the department. This committee can do a 
gi'eat deal to popularise the department. 

It IS rather difficult for a layman like myself to suggest any practical 
scheme and its admin istiation and finance without any discussion with 
Government officials and without having proper statistics before me. I can 
only say that I believe with many others that the money now spent for the 
maintenance of the department is not money well spent I do not blame 
the officers of the department most of whom try to do their difficult duty 
as best as they can. The department is handicapped for want of properly 
trained experts and also for want of funds. It is a neglected department. 
The expenditure of the department ought to be very considerably increased 
to make it efficient and useful. 

Question 3 — Demonstration and Propaganda. — ^lii every important 
centre a demonstration farm ought to be established; the officers in chaige 
of the’ farm ought to see all the leading cultivators of, the locality and ex- 
plain to them the improved methods adopted by them and if they find that 
the produce of the farm is much laiger than theiis, 1 see no reason why 
they will not be convinced The middle-class educated youths who with 
Government help introduce improved methods may also help in this matter. 
It may be made a condition of the help they get from Government that they 
will have to do propaganda work like this. 

Question 4 — Administration. — ^The services afforded by the department 
are not satisfactory. They have not been able to inspire confidence in the 
public. There is want of competent experts, who can render any practical 
assistance. Agricultural committees as proposed by me will be useful. 

Question 6. — Agricultural Indebtedness. — (a) In Assam, cultivators 
mainly depend on the paddy and when that fails, they have to borrow; dur- 
ing the ploughing season a bullock dies, falls ill or is killed by tiger; during 
the progress of cultivation he finds that his stock of paddy which he thought 
would carry him to the end of the season, is used up On these occasions 
ne borrows and on any terms he secuies a loan. He agrees to give eight 
maunds of paddy as hire of the bullock and half the quantity of paddy 
borrowed by him as interest. Mai*wari traders and village moneylenders 
lend the money. If the crop is sufficient, he can repay but otherwise he 
cannot^ pay off his debts 

(b) Co-operative credit societies ought to be able to lighten the burden 
ox debt. Money ought to be lent to an agriculturist on the mortgage of 
his land — ^tlie amount to be repayable by instalments extending over long 
periods — ^ten to twenty years. In this connection, I am glad to state that on 
the initiation of the present Director of Agiiculture, a co-operative land 
mortgage bank has been established in Kamrup district with a view to en- 
able small landowneis to save then lands which aie heavily mortgaged. 
1 am one of the Directors of the bank and I entertain great hope about 
the future usefulness of the bank. Such banks ought to be established in 
all important centres. 

(c) I am not in favour of limiting the right of cultivators to their 
lands hf restricting their power of sale and moi-tgage. It will reduce ilie 
value of the lands. The existing law allows the civil courts to interfere 
when the interest is high and unconscionable. 

Question 7 — ^Frag3ientation or Holdings. — 1 am afraid that according 
to the Hindu and Mahommedan laws of succession fragmentation of holdings 
is inevitable. I do not see how, without changing the law of succession, 
which is out of the question, it is possible to prevent subdivision of holdings. 
When a cultivator on succession gets a small piece of land not sufficient for 
his maintenance, he acquires other land and in this way holdings are often 
consolidated. Necessity compels a cultivator to consolidate his holding by 
purchase or exchange. 

(c) I do not think that the suggested legislation is necessary. It 'is 
no doubt desirable to keep disputes out of court, but no country has 
succeeded in doing it. 

Question 8. — ^Irrigation. — ^In Assam — ^at least in Kamrup—I am not 
aware of Government having taken up any irrigation scheme in hand. 
There are big rivers and also many small hill streams. It is certainly 
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bossible to utilise some of these for irrigation purposes. There are in- 
stances however of cultivators combining and digging long canals to irrigate 
their own land also putting hu7ids (embankments) in small streams tor that 
purpose. In such cases as the land is impioved, Government charge higher 
rent for it; in other words, instead of encouraging such enterprise^ an extia 
tax is charged on the labour of the ryote. This does not seem to me to be 
at all equitable. Nature is very kind in Assam. There is plenty of lam. 
Tanks, ponds and wells, though needed for drinking water, are not required 
for agricultural purposes. 

Question 10. — ^Fbktilisbks — The cultivators generally do not even us© 
their own cowdung. Sometimes they sell it to neighbouring tea planters 
and sometimes other people take it away without paying anything. It will 
be difficult to induce people to purchase manure when they do not use their 
own. As they grow only one crop in the year, manure is peihaps of not such 
importance to them. 

Question 11 — Cnors — ^The department I believe is making investigations 
to hnd out the most heavy yielding variety of paddy. Indra&atl paddy of 
Bengal is distributed by the department and, so far as my experience goes, 
it IS a suitable variety. 

The principal crop in Assam is paddy which may be divided into three 
main groups: — 

(1) Transplanted paddy. 

(2) Bao — ^which is sown broadcast on land which goes under water dur- 
ing the rains. 

(3) Aus — ^which is sown on high lands. 

The first one is the most important as it is grown more extensively than 
the other two. 

Practical experience of ages is a great asset to the cultivators and I 
believe they know very well how to grow this staple crop. Except in the 
matter of selection of seeds and the use of manure, very little can be done 
to help them in improving this crop. 

It takes six or seven months to grow and reap the paddy and during 
this period the cultivators tend their cattle but, as soon as paddy is harvest- 
ed, they let loose their cattle which graze freely. The result is that those 
among them who intend to grow any other crop cannot do so unless they 
fence round their land which will involve considerable labour and cost. In 
other words, a ryot cannot make profitable use of his land because his 
neighbours do not look after their cattle. I think this practice is greatly 
responsible tor Assam ryots not growing a second crop on their land. 

Some ryots grow mustard, jute, sugarcane, pulse, on a vei*y small scale 
generally tor their own use. There is room for extending their cultivations. 
Immigrants from Mymensingh and other neighbouring districts of Bengal, 
mostly Mahommedans, have now been settling m Assam and they have been 
growing jute and other crops on an extensive scale. They are hard-working 
and as the prices of all agricultural produces have gone up they aie getting 
rich and trying to invest their money in the pur^ase of land from thoir 
Assamese neighboui-s. There is a great future for the jute industry in 
Ajssam. Wild animals cause considerable damage to the crops and cattle are 
also often killed by tigeis. Licences for guns ought' to he gi anted to the 
cultivators more liberally. 

Question 12 — Cultivation. — ^The old primitive Indian plough is often 
the subject of ridicule. We nowadays hear of improved ploughs and scientific 
agriculture. As far as I know, however, nobody has yet found out a plough 
which can be the substitute for this simple plough whicli can be used by 
the cultivators in mud and water to prepare land for transplanting paddy. 
The improved American plough and other ploughs may be used in tilling 
High land or low land when dry but they are quite unsuitable for land on 
which paddy is ^transplanted — ^tne main object in such case being to mix up 
earth with water and to prepare deep mud. This is the reason why this 
traditional Indian plough still holds its ground. I tried some improved 
types of American j^ough but found my Assamese cattle too small and weak 
for them. The Meston plough is smaller and some attempt has been made by 
the department to introduce it but it has not been successful. These ini- 
proved ploughs may be worked with buffaloes in tilling hi^ land but 
Assamese cultivators generally prefer cattle to buffaloes for various reasons. 
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A small motor plough of the type of Indian plough which can be worked 
by one man may be useful to open high land but I think the cost of liquid 
fuel will be more than tlie food a pair of buffaloes and the initial cost of 
purchasing it will be beyond the means of an ordinal y cultivator. Motor 
ploughs and tractors may be used by middle-class men if tiaiiied men to 
drive them or to teach others to drive them are available. 

Question 14. — ^Implements. — ^My idea is that an Assamese cultivator, if 
he is convinced that improved agricultural implements will increase his 
crops, will go in for them if the pric^ are not beyond his means. The use 
of improved sugarcane-pressmg machine may be cited as an instance. For- 
merly the cultivators used a crude wooden crusher. Some manufacturers let 
out their iron sugarcane-crushers on hire and the cultivators now use them 
in preference to their crude machines. Well-to-do cultivators now pur- 
chase these improved sugarcane-crushers and let them out on hire 
to their poorer neighbours. Machinery will be too costly for individual 
cultivators. Unless a proper type of improved plough suiting the require- 
ments of a poor Indian cultivator can be devised and machinery suiting 
Indian conditions can be manufactured, I see no chance of any improvement 
in this matter. 

Co-operative societies under the supervision of the dejiartment may be 
formed to purchase implements which suit the Indian cultivators and these 
may be let out on hire just in the same way as the sugarcane-crushers. 
Thus with the help of these societies improved implements may be introduced. 
The department however will have first to prove the efficiency of the machi- 
nery and other implements by actual demonstration. Landholders and well- 
to-do middle-class people who own land may be quite willing to purchase 
such machinery and carry on agriculture on a large scale if it is profitable 
to do so. They must however be assured of the real usefulness of th6 
machinery. They cannot undertake the risk of purchasing costly machinery 
for mere experiment. One gentleman here has purchased a tractor for his 
son by actually borrowing the money, but the boy has not been able to work 
it properly. Others also here have tried tractors without success. These 
failures seriously retard the introduction of new machinery. 

Question 15. — ^Vetbeinabt. — ^The Civil Veterinary Department ought to 
be a branch of the Agricultural Department and placed under the Director 
of Agriculture. There are very few veterinary dispensaries in Assam and 
people have no faith in the efficacy of treatment there. Assamese culti- 
vators spend very little for their own medical treatment and it can hardly 
be expected that they will do more for their cattle. With the spread of 
education, people will learn to appreciate the usefulness of these institutions. 

Question 16. — ^Animal Husbandey. — ^Assam cattle are poor in size and 
strength. The cows give very little milk — generally not even half a seer. Cli- 
mate may have something to do in the matter. I have tried different kinds 
of cows and they have proved more or less unsatisfactory. Multan cows 
give much less milk here and within my knowledge three or four of them 
became barren after giving three or four calves each. Bullocks for carts 
have all to be imported from Bihar and good plough bullocks are also 
imported. The price of imported cattle is very high, so it is absolutely 
necessary to improve the breed of plough cattle as well as milch cows. 
Assamese cultivators do not plough with bulls. They castrate the young 
bulls by a crude painful process when they are three or four years* old and 
as they do not keep any bull for breeding purposes, the calves are progenies 
of these young and immature bulls. It is therefore necessary to import 
suitable bulls. Considering the apathy of the cultivators in this matter, 
it is the duty of Government and Local Boards and Municipalities to keep 
sufficient number of bulls. I understand that near Gauhati a Government 
farm -for breeding purposes will be soon opened. There is also a Govern- 
ment Dairy Farm at Shillong but the bulls and heifers of this farm cannot 
stand the hot climate of the plains. I got three heifers from this farm 
two of which died. The department by careful inquiries ought to find 
out the variety best suited for Assam. Bulls of big size will not suit. 
Assamese cultivators take very little care of their cattle. They make 
some arrangement to feed their, plough bullocks when actually employed in 
ploughing but generally the cattle are let loose and are supposed to take 
care of themselves. The cattle sheds are not kept proper];^. The floor is 
often full of holes where urine accumulates and it is a pitiable sight to 
see cattle in such sheds. 
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Daibt.— I t is difficult to get good milk. Price is very high. Nepalese 
graze buffaloes in jungles and supply milk^nd ghi but though the prices of 
Stese articles are very high, they are iwt prospering. The grazing tax 
realised by Government — 3 rupees per buffalo and 6 annas per cow— ^eems 
to be very high and is to a great extent responsible for the depression in 
their trade and the poor supply. Government recently proposed more strin- 
gent rules and their wider application, but on account of public opposition 
they were dropped. The policy of Government does not seem to be wise. 
Instead of encouraging people to open dairies, Government is trying to put 
obstacles in their way by trying to increase grazing tax. Fodder shortage 
is most malted from December to March The cattle look quite lean and 
famished and when, after early rains in Apiil, grass grows they begin to 
thrive and in June they look quite healthy If fodder is grown in Govern- 
ment reserves, people may be allowed to use it on payment of small fees 

Question 17. — AGBiCTrLTiraAL Industries — ^In Assam, women do consi- 
derable agricultural work which is not done by women of other Provinces. 
They go to the fields, transplant paddy and reap it; they alsq do household 
work and weave cloth: they keep goats, rear poultry and silk worms and 
do lots of other useful woik The male persons plough land, collect fuel, 
thatching grass, repair their homes and have sufl3.cient work for some nine 
months in the year. A good^ cultivator tries to grow everything required 
for his own household, but just sufficient for his own purpose and not 
more. He has sufficient knowledge of these industries and there is consi- 
derable room for expansion and improvement His standard of living being 
low, his wants are very few so it is difficult to induce him to resort to 
these industries in a bigger scale. It is necessary to raise the cultivator’s 
standard of living first. 

^ People are always reluctant to introduce any change but I am sure that 
with vigorous attempt to demonstrate the advantages of improved looms and 
agricultural implements they will gradually adopt them. 

I have some experience of rice hulling industry as I have started a small 
rice mill which is managed by my sons. There are about one dozen such 
mills in this district. These mills have not been able to attract Assamese 
labour. ^ The railway companies, steamer companies, tea gardens and other 
industries have all to depend on imported labour Assamese cultivators are 
averse to any such hard work. 

I believe, however, that people will take part in many industrial enter- 
prises if they have personal interest in them I, therefore, suggest the fol- 
lowing scheme which I think will turn an agricultural centre into an indus- 
trial centre also. In an important paddy centre a co-operative rice mill 
factory under Government supervision can be stai-ted where all cultivators 
can husk the paddy required for their own use and also any surplus which 
they want to sell. In that ease, they will be able to sell rice instead of 
paddy at an extra profit. They will be able to repay the money they 
borrow from the profits of the null. Along with rice mill there may be oil 
mill and sugarcane-crushing mill which can be all worked by the same engine 
in the same ractory. The villagers will he able to crush their sugarcane and 
mustard in these^ mills and sell the finished products at higher prices — 
neighbouring cultivators will also be allowed the upe of these mills on rea- 
sonable terms. The sale of agricultural ^ produce through middlemen will 
be avoided and all profits of the mills which now go to the pockets of some 
rich and enterprising men will go to the growers themselves. The primi- 
tive dhenht with which they husk paddv now and crude sugarcane-crushers 
and oil pressing machines will be entirely eliminated. It is an experiment 
worth trying and its success will improve the condition of the agricultural 
classes greatly. 


Question 19. — Forests — ^Assam is said to be a land of jungles but it is 
a curious fa-ct that we have to purchase jungles here at an exor- 
bitant price. Thatching grass or reeds which grow wild m the ch^tirs of 
the Brahmaputra are sold at such high prices that people here consider it 
much cheaper lu the long run to build houses with corrugated iron sheets. 
Wood niel is so dear that in the town of Gauhati many people are using 
coke. Scarcity of labour seems to be the main cause. . 


Question 20.— Marketing. — ^Paddy and mustard are exported from Assam 
mostly by Marwari traders. They mostly purchase direct from the 
growers. As many rice mills are started now in this district the cultivators 
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can easily arrange to sell their paddy direct to the mill owners. If under 
Government supervision and aid, co-operative societies are started the culti- 
vators can, with the help of the societies, sell their surplus paddy and other 
agricultural produce direct to the purchasers. 

Societies will have godowns in suitable places and when a cultivator is 
ill need of money, he can carry his stock to the nearest godown and take 
some money as advance and after the disposal of the grain collected in a 
godown accounts may be finally adjusted. The societies can deal direct 
with the mills and other purchasers. 

Question 22. — Co-operation. — There is. a vast field for expansion of all 
kinds of co-operative societies in India. In the present state of things when 
suitable men are not available the societies ought to be under Government 
supervision. Purchase societies are almost unknown in Assam. I th.nk such 
societies will be very useful if the main object be to help the poorer culti- 
vators to sell their surplus grams at proper prices and to save them from 
the moneylenders. 


Oral Eiridence, 

26889. The Chairman: Mr. Lahiri, you are a pleader from Gauhati? — 
Yes. 

26890. You have provided my colleagues and myself with a very inter- 
esting and very full note on the points which you wish to lay before the 
Commission and I will proceed to ask you one or two questions? — ^If I had 
had time, I should probably have written a better note ; T was in a hurry and 
so could not do full justice to it. 

26891. I think it is a very good note, if I may say so. In the open- 
ing paragraphs you suggest that a better service might be provided by the 
Agricultural Department. Do you think it might cost more than the pre- 
sent service? — ^It will cost much more than the present service. 

26892, Do you suggest that the funds for the better service should be 
found by allotting a larger proportion of the existing revenues to agri- 
cultural purposes or by an enhancement of taxation, or by both? — ^Prob- 
ably by both. 

26893. Do^ you think that the Province could stand an increase in tax- 
ation? — I think so, if the money is earmarked for agricultural improvement 
and IB really well spent. 

26894. You give us a very interesting^ account of your own wide expe- 
rience in farming. Haye you any experience of potato growing? — have 
tried it but that is not worth mentioning. 

26895. It is a very important part of the cultivation in these hiUs: is it 
not? — ^Yes. 

26896. I see on page 180 you say The ofiSicers of the department 
(that is the Agricultural Department) ought always to bear in mind that 
they aie servants of the public and that their principal duty is to advise and 
render all assistance to the cultivators ” No doubt all officers of Govem- 
inent have to remember that they are paid to” be public servants, but do 
you suggest that there has been default in that respect? — ^The cultivators 
do not know; them and probably they are to blame for it and not the culti- 
vators. It is the duty of Government servants to seek the people, advise 
them and let them know that they exist for their benefit. 

26897. You feel that there is need for a progressive policy in research 
and administration and you think that, provided the cultivator is assured 
or a reasonably substantial return, he will not prove to be over-conserva- 
tive P — ^That is my impression. 

26898. I am very much interested in your experience in the matter of 
animal husbandry. On page 183 of your note, you say that you have in 
your day kept a dairy herd and have tried various strains of cows. Could 
you tell us quite briefly what strains you have tried .?* — I only kept some 
cows for my own house. 

26899. I did not mean on a commercial scale. What breeds have you 
tried? — ^I tried the Multan breeds I also took some heifers from Shillong 
which are known as Taylor’s breed; they come from Patna. 
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26900. I wonder wliether you have yourself imported animals from other 
Provinces?— I brought some from Serajgunj in Bengal. A gentleman also 
got some cows but somehow or other they did not prove successful. 

26901. Where did they come from?— 3Chey came from Patna. 

26902. Did you get any progeny from that stock? — That stock was an 
entire failure. 

26908. Did they all die before they could have any calves?— Yes. 

26904. You cannot from your experience say definitely that the stock 
deteriorates as a result of importation into the Province? — have said in 
my note that the Multan breed does deteriorate. The Multan cows that 
I had gave less milk here than in other parts of India, and after giving 
three or four calves some of them became barren. 

26905. Sir JELenry Lawrence: Are you making that statement from your 
personal experience, did you know the milk record of those particular cows 
before they came into this Province? — ^That I cannot guarantee. 

26906. It is very important to discover, if possible, whether there are 
environmental conditions in the Province whicn are to a greater or less 
degree inimical to the health and life of the cow? — Several gentlemen from 
Gauhati brought Multan cows from Patna and other places; some purchased 
them from melas, 

26907. P 7 0 /. Gang alee : From what market did you buy your Multan 
cow? — ^It was brought by a European gentleman and I purchased it from 
him. 

26908. Sir Henry Laxorence : What became of these calves of the Multan 
cows: did you rear them? — Some of them died and some of them are living 
still. 

26909. Are they giving good milk? — ^They are not as good milkers as 
their mothers were. 

26910. Who was their father? — It was not really a Multan bull; they 
are not available here. 

26911. With what kind of fodder did you feed your Multan cow? — ^The 
best that I could get in Gauhati. 

26912. What was its breed? — ^It was of mixed breed; she was a little 
bigger in size than the ordinary cow. 

26913. How did you get these Multan cows : were they brought round 
to your farm by some travelling seller or what? — ^The cow that I had was 
brought by a European gentleman and I purchased it from him. 

26914. How much did you pay for that cow? — paid about Rs. 200 for 
the cow and two calves. 

26915. How old was the cow? — was told that she had only given birth 
to two or three calves. 

26916. Sir Thomas Middleton : You say that it is desirable that teachers 
should be recruited from the agricultural classes. We have been told that 
when men are taken from the agricultural classes and become teachers they 
despise agriculture; is that your experience? — ^At present we cannot have 
agricultural teachers unless we train them; no beginning has been made yet. 
We have no books, we have no teachers and no proper sdiools. That is 
my own impression. 

26917. You are one of those who do not despise agriculture but we are 
told that most educated people in Assam do despise it? — ^That was the 
mentality before, but I think many educated young people are now quite 
willing to take up agriculture as a career. 

26918. You have shown a good example but other people have not 
followed it? — have not been very successful. • 

26919. The Chairman: You have done your best.?— Yes; but I have not 
lieen very successful. 

26920. Dr. Hyder : How many acres would be required in Gauhati for 
a middle-class man to settle on the land? He must work on the land him- 
self with his own hands like an ordinary cultivator?—! have stated in my 
note that it will not pay. ^ 
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S6921. I’lieji theie is no cliance for ilie middle-class people? — 1 maintani 
that by growing ordinal y crops, a middle-class man cannot compete with 
a labourer who grows it himself. If the conditions are the same and il 
bhe mode of cultivation is the same, then he cannot compete with the local 
labourer. 

26922. If he himself works with the assistance of hired labour? — ^He has 
better brains but as a labourer he will be inferior to an ordinary labourer. 

26923. Mr. 'Hewlett . On page 180 of your note, you say that Government 
will not lease out land to men of the hhadralog class. I do not think that 
is a correct statement. If a middle-class man satisfies the Land Records 
Department that he is going to cultivate himself or by his servants, then 
Government policy, so far as I understand it, is to give that man the land 
he wants? — That may be the policy but it is very diflBLcult to convince the 
Government officers that I am taking the land not for speculation but for 
cultivation. 

26924. Do you not think Government must provide against men taking 
up land and leasing it oft* to tenants and so starting little estates of their 
own? Government does not want any middlemen between themselves and 
the actual cultivators of the soil, and that is the principle they work on. 
If a middle-class man wants to take up land and cultivate it himself, 
Government will give him the land he requires. I do not think your state- 
ment IS quite correct there? — ^It represents my experience. 

26925. You refer to the new condition m the leases of 1919. That refers 
not to the middle-class man, but to the man who lends money? — ^No, it is 
that the cultivator is not to sell land to any other man who is not a 
cultivator. 

26926. He could sell the land to a middle.class man who was a culti- 
vator. As regards the assessment of improvements made by the tenant 
himself, that has already been dealt with and Mr. Scott has explained the 
policy of Government? — 1 think what I say is correct. 

26927. No. You should look at rule 106 on page 203 of the Land 
lievenue Manual, fourth edition. Such improvements are not assessed until 
the expiry of the subsequent period of settlement- i.e., thirty years at least? 
— ^But Government do not spend any money on irrigation here. 

26928. We do not assess any improvements caused by irrigation for at 
least thirty years? — ^That is the present arrangement, but before that the 
period was twenty years and before that only ten years. 

26929. Thirty years is now the standard, so that a man will not have to 
pay any extra assessment for thirty years? — ^That is so, but after thirty 
years he will have to pay more, and it is because of his labour the land is 
improved. 

26930. But Government is entitled to a percentage of the improvement 
after thirty years? — ^Yes. 

The Chairman: The minimum period will be thirty years and the maxi- 
mum fifty-nine. 

26931. Sir Henry Lawrence : Do you know of cases where zamindars 
have been deterred from making improvements because of -^e fear of in- 
creased assessment? — ^Before a settlement people do not take steps to bring 
the whole land under cultivation, but they do so after the settlement. 

26932. Mr. Hezlett : On page 184, you mention the fact that the great 
increase in the price of milk is due to the grazing tax? — ^It has had some- 
thing to do with it. 

26933. It cannot have had very much. If we assume the price of milk is 
4 ^ annas a see^ on that the grazing tax will not amount to more than 2 
pies? — ^But I find the Nepali graziers are not prospering. 

26934. They are not prospering because they sell their milk at 1 anna 
a seer to a man who sells it in the market for 4 annas. It is not on account 
of -^e grazing tax, but through bad marketing? — ^These graziers were pros- 
pering when I first came to Gauhati, but they are not now. Those who 
live within a reasonable distance of Gauhati bring their milk in and sell 
it direct; they do not deal through middlemen. 

' 26935. The increase in fhe price of milk is not due to the tax put on 
by the Government? — ^The price of other things has risen, but the price 
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of buffaloes lias not risen, and I think tha,t is due to depression in that 
trade. I find on inquiry these Nepali graziers are not prospering. 

26936, That may be due to the fact they are in debt to the mahajans ? 
— ^They always were. The price of buffaloes ought to have increased con« 
siderably, but as a matter of fact it has not done soj it is the same now as 
it was thirty years ago. 

26937 Sir JECenry Lawrence : What is the grazing tax? — Us. 3 per 
year 

26938 Pi of. Gangulee : From the pieamble to your note I find you have 
devoted a good deal of time and energy to agriculture and horticulture. 
Can you tell us if your example has inspired others in your district to in- 
terest themselves in these subjects? — think it has done some good in en- 
coui aging gardening 

26939 You say you regret very much that on account of advancing age 
you cannot take an active inteiest in agriculture Have you any sons? — 
Yes, grown-up sons. 

26940. Aie they inteiested in agricultui*e and horticulture? What is 
their profession? — One is in charge of my rice mill as engineer as well as 
manager. 

26941 So your work will be continued by your sons? — ^It may be, but 
I find they do not take as much interest in it as I would like them to 
take. 

26942. Did they have any education in agriculture? — ^No. 

28943. Are you a member of any co-operative society? — ^No, but I am 
of the land mortgage bank. 

26944 Do you come in contact with the cultivators of your district? — 
Yes. 

26945. You know some of them intimately? — ^Yes. 

26946. Can you tell us if their standard of living has risen during the 
last ten years? — ^That is a very difficult question to answer. They 
certainly smoke more cigarettes than they used to. 

26947. Is litigation increasing?— rTo a certain extent it is, probably. 

26948. Mr. Calvert : What kind of help do you want to receive from 
Government for this land mortgage hank? — We require a large amount of 
money, and, unless Government nelp us, people will probably be shy oi 
depositing their money in our bank. 

26949 You would like a loan to stai*t with? — ^Yes. 

26950. Speaking as a lawyer of eminence and experience, in youj 
opinion are the courts making full use of the Usurious Loans Act? — ^Unless 
the amount involved is large, cases of moiieylending do not often come into 
court. In cases where they do come up, the court gives relief. 

26951. I thought 80 per cent of all civil cases in India were for amounts 
of less than Rs. 100? — That is so, but what I mean is that many cases of 
petty loans with exorbitant interest where relief is necessary do not come 
into court at all. 

26952. Are the courts using this Act? — ^Yes; in all the courts the plead- 
ers know that when they defend a poor ryot they can have recourse to 
this Act. 

26953. Sir Kenry Lawrence : What is the ordinary rate at which vou 
hire unskilled labour to-day? — ^From 8 to 12 annas, I think. 

26954. What was it when you began your farming operations? — ^Much 
less; not more than 5 annas or so. 

26955. Pat PaJiadur P. M. Das • From your experience as a farmer in 
this Province, would you say agriculture if followed as a pursuit by young 
men of the taluk class will pay?— I have gone into that matter very fully 
in my note. The growing of the staple crops such as the ryots grow will 
not pay him unless he changes the methods employed. With machinery and 
scientific agriculture it should he possible to make a decent living. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

The Commisshn then adjourned till 4 p.m., on Batwrdav, the l%th 
December^ 1926, at Jorhat. 
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Dr. HALiFOilD E.OSS of the Assam Frontier Tea 
Company /Dtd., Talup^ Assam. 

Replies to the Queetionnaire. 

Question 18. — ^Agbioultueal Labour. — (a) In tea-growing districts, by 
preventing malaria — (1) by drainage and oiling swamps, and (2) by 
reclaiming and preventing malaria. 

(h) There is shortage of labour in tea-growing districts, Assam; the 
* cause is malaiia; coolies are frightened of fever. 

(c) I suggest the prevention of malaria in the same way that the Suez 
and Panama Canal zones have been cleared of it; namely, by draining 
and oiling so that mosquitoes cannot breed. 1 am at present engaged 
111 carrying out such measures in a group of tea gardens in Assam, and 
am wiUing to tell the Royal Commission how it is done, the cost and 
the results, which are very promising. 

Question 25. — ^Welfare of Rural Population. — (a) Yes. By preventing 
malaria in districts under the sway of agricultural industry. This can 
be done by the methods now being employed by the tea-growing industries 
of Assam, in Ceylon, in West Africa, in the mbber-growing industries of 
the Federated Malay States, in the sugar and rice-growing areas in the 
United States; and in many other parts of the world. The removal of 
malaria has been found to be a most important factor in “ the promotion 
of the general well-being and prosperity of rural population.” Its 
prevention increases output by more than a hundredfold, 

(b) I suggest more than the conducting of economic surveys. I suggest 
the actual taking of steps to diminish malaria bein|; undertaken by the 
Government in con 3 uncbion with those agricultural industries where the 
profits suffice for the collaboration. There is no need to delay in making 
surveys; the work should he begun. 

(< 5 ) I was with my brother, Sir Ronald ^ Ross, when^ he made the 
well-known discovery of the transmission of malaria by anopheline mosquitoes. 
Afterwards, I was Health Officer of the Suez Canal zone while that 
was being cleared of fever — there malaria has been entirely abolished. 
I was subsequently on the teaching staff of the Liverpool Sohopl pf Tropical 
Medicine when expeditions for malaria prevention were * being organised 
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in all paints of tlie woild. And. now I am conducting measures against 
malaria in the tea-gvowmg districts ot Assam, being on leave of absence 
from my post of Medical Officer to the Industries ot the City of London, 
and Medical Member ot Council to the Industrial "Well are Society. 


Or^d £vldenoe. 

26966. The Chairman. Dr. Halford Ross, you are at present with the 
Assam Frontier Tea Company? — ^Yes, and with another company also,* 
1 am with two companies. 

26967. I observe from the note you have beeu good enough to prepare 
for the Commission that you are willing to tell us what may be done to 
deal with the problem ot malaria. Betore doing so, perhaps you would 
like to touch on some points not mentioned in your note. Do you desire 
to make a statement ot a general character? — ^The statement I have here 
x*efers entirely to the malaria problem, though not exclusively to that 
problem in its relation to the tea industry. 

26958. I think we would like to hear what you have to tell us on that 
matter^ — ^There are no special difSiculties in preventing malaria and other 
mosquito-borne fevers in the Tipper Assam tea plantations. It is, indeed, 
easier to accomplish here than in Ceylon or in the Federated Malay States, 
because of the regular cold weather which occurs in Upper Assam, when 
the mosquitoes hibernate; this gives us more time to deal with the insect 
pest, which IS the only satisfactory way of getting rid of the disease. 
Malaria is conveyed from one human being to another only by the anophe- 
lim mosquito; it is not carried in any other way. Dengue fever, on the 
otiber hand, and some other shorter-term varieties of fever which do a 
great deal of damage amongst the human population of India and other 
parts of the tropics aie carried by what are known as hurasin or domestic 
mosquitoei^ whici are very prevalent in Upper Assam as well as m other 
parts of India. Only the female mosquito sucks human blood; the male 
IS a vegetarian. It is a very remarkable thing, but it is only the fertilised 
female mosc^uito which sucks blood. The reason seems to be that the 
extra nutrition obtained by sucking the blood of human beings, monkeys, 
bats and birds gives the female more strength to generate her young. 
** The^ female of the species is more deadly than the male.** After the 
discovery in Calcutta and Secunderabad in 1897 and 1898 of the anopheline 
mosquito, an attempt was made in the Suez Canal to get rid of malaria 
by dealing with the breeding-places of the mosquito, and by oiling the 
surface water, which prevents thw mosquito larvse coming to maturity. 
I was Health Ofiicer there. Malaria was abolished in six weeks, and in 
one town — ^Port Said — ^mosquitoes have not reappeared in the last fifteen 
years and mosquito nets are no longer required; indeed, they have not been 
needed at all during that time. All tibe world knows of the work done by 
the late General Gorgas in the Panama Canal area, and by others in 
West Africa, Alabama, Louisiana, Florida, Brazil, the Federated Malay 
States (by Sir Malcolm Watson) and in various other parts of the world, 
where malaria has been abolished. In India alone, these measures against 
malaria have not been taken ve^ seriously; I do not know why, in view 
of the fact they have been applied so successfully in other countries. Sir 
Malcolm Watson began measures for two tea companies in Upper Afsgfl. 7 t) 
three years ago, and I have now come here for two other adjoining 
companies, so that we are at last making a beginning, although a belated 
one, in India, to prevent this disease. In upper Assam, the chief breeding- 
places of the mosquitoes are the swamps which surround and intersect 
the various tea estates; in bamboo stamps which form cups in the palisades^ 
which cups get filled with water and are a fruitful cause of mosquito** 
one, in India to prevent this disease. In Upper Assam, the chief breeding- 
barrels and jugs lying neglected in compounds, in lines, and in husti 
houses occupied by coolies. The methods of dealing with the breeding 
places are as follows. In the first place, it is necessary to drain the 
swamps near tea garden bungalows, coolie lines and (where possible) husfi 
immunities. These lastj being in outlying parts, are sometimes rather 
difficult to reach, specially in the rains. Each swamp should have a 
drain, ^ or, if there is already an existing central stream, this 
should be rtrai^tened, deepened and widened. It is very important to 
remember that in most of these swamps in Upper Assam, and in most of 
those I have seen in other parts of India, the central stream ambles along 
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in S-shaped curves. The important thing is to canalise it. It can he done 
very cheaply, because up here the earth in the swamp is very soft and 
there is no rock or stone. In addition to the central dram, we build 
contour drains round each side of the swamp, following the edge on both 
sides. These are shallow drams 6 feet wide at the top and 2 feet 6 inches 
deep. It is important that they should not be more than a foot wide at 
the base or bottom of the drain. These contour drains are connected with 
the central^ stream at intervals, and m this way the swamp becomes slowly 
quite dry in the centre, and the water is drained into the central stream 
instead of lying in the marshland, so that we can oil the water and keep 
it under control, the whole object of the process being to have what we 
call “ water-tidiness ” instead of swamps. By means of these drains, more- 
over, the flood water is got away from the neighbourhood much more 
rapidly, and the contour drains intercept any seepage there may be from 
the higher banks which are under cultivation. The cost of this drainage 
varies, but it has not yet exceeded Rs. 12 per acre of the area of cultivation, 
TJsually it is very much less than that. The cost of it should be met from 
capital account, for it is a peraianent and final cost 


Secondly, there is maintenance. This consists of two gangs of coolies 
in each division of the estates to be dealt with, such divisions not exceeding 
1,000 acres. These two gangs are under the control of foremen and each 
consists of three men. One gang of three men, with the foreman, keeps 
the drains in good order and repair, grades them regularly and sees that 
the water does not stagnate in them. This gang is occupied during the 
rains (when it cannot work in the marshes) in cutting bamboo stumps off 
through the top notch, in order to prevent them retaining water in which 
the mosquitoes can breed. The other gang, under another foreman, is given 
a 40-gallon cask containing mixed equal paiis of crude petroleum and the 
cheapest obtainable kerosene. This 40-gallon cask is on wheels (I generally 
use old buggy wheels) and it visits every part of the area; it visits each 
swamp, all the coolie lines, and the compounds of every house and bungalow 
at the same hour of the same day every week in the year, oiling all 
collections of stagnant water, and upsetting all tubs, barrels, jugs, etc., 
which could harbour mosquitoes or enable them to breed. It is most 
important that the work of this gang should be done regularly once a week. 
Those swamps which for any reason cannot he drained should be treated 
with Paris green once a week. This is a compound of arsenic which should 
be mixed with dry road dust in the proportion of one part of Paris green 
to fifty of dust (by weight^ tind it is wafted over the swamp; it is thrown 
un into the air by the handful over the swamp from the edge, so that the 
wind shall take it and allow it to settle on the swamp. It is quite ^rmless 
to all life except the anopheline mosquitoes which feed on the surrace ot 
the water, or just below the surface Unfortunately its action is uncertain, 
because it depends on the vagaries of the wind, and therefore it cannot 
be relied on and must only be used as an adjunct; it cannot replace 
draining and oiling. We have found the maintenance costs come to 
Ba. 1-M per acre of cultivation per year, Tvhich is not a very large 
sum You have therefore two expenses ; the initial, permanent, Anal cost 
ot the drainage and the small charge for annual^ maintenance. There is 
one Uing which is essential for ^e success of this work : it requires tte 
keenest enthusiasm of all concerned. If managers and assistants and others 
connected with the industry become apathetic, all the good work that has 
been done in the past will be undone, and 

tlm deg^le of the anathy displaved.. If, on the other hand, the work is 
always ^conducted with keenne^, it will result m immensely 
in the industry concerned (whatever it may be) and will lead to a great 
inoTO^e of effiioiency and to greater production and greater happineas on 
the part of the woikpeople employed. 

26959 Have you long experience of India ^ — ^I have been here three times. 
This time I arrived only last April. 

26960 How far do you think a scheme of the type you have outlined 
would he annTicable to a typical rural area?— Success would vary according 

be of great benefit to them. 
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26961. Mr, Calveri : How far can they be blown ? — We found by 
experiment and observation in the Suez Canal area that the utmost limit 
less than a mile. Some people have said that with a gentle following 
wind a mosquito may go a mile and a half, but a mosquito is a very 
delicate creature and a strong puff of wind may kill it. A mosquito always 
prefers a still night. 

26962. The Chairman : Under the conditions in which jjrou are now 
carrying on your campaign, you have, of course, the organisation of the 
tea planters behind you? — Yes. 

26963. How would you go about it if you were asked to apply these 
more or less complicated and not inexpensive expedients to an ordinary 
rural area? — ^It can only be done by getting people to combine, each 
subscribing a little. It has been done over and over again. 

26964. Where? — ^In Egypt, for example; in Cairo. The inhabitants of 
Kasrul-Dabara, which is the official district of Cairo, all subscribed and 
put the work in the hands of one man who was rather keen It only cost 
them a few shillings per head, and this individual got his gangs together 
and his oil barrels and has been quite successful. 

26965. Prof, Oamgulee : It was a purely non-official bodyP — ^Yes. 

26966. The Chairman : Those were urban people of the well-to-do class, 
were not they? — ^Yes. But there have been a good many crusades carried 
out in South America by people who are not at all well-to-do, but who have 
been under the necessity of doing something, because there they have the 
mosquitoes which carry yellow fever. 

26967. The main object of the Panama Canal campaign was to stamp 
out yellow fever, I believe — No, I think malaria was the chief cause of 
the trouble there. 


26968. How wide is the belt that has been cleared? — The canal is fifty 
miles long, and I think the belt is five miles broad. 

26969. Beyond that belt, ai*e the diseases as bad as ever? — ^Yes. 

26970. So it is the economic opportunity afforded by the canal wliicJi 
has enabled this important work to be carried out?— -Yes. De Lesseps failed 
on account of malaria, you will remember, and the canal could not he 
carried through until it was stamped out. 

26971. Pro/. Gang'idee : Who financed the anti-malaria work in the 
Panama Canal zone? — ^The American Government. 

26972. Dr. Hyder; How many years did they give to the campaign in 
Panama.? — (^neral Gorgas did the whole thing in two years, I think; but 
of couise they still have to do the maintenance work, just as T have 
described it here. That must go on for ever. If the maintenance gangs 
cease work the mosquitoes will soon come back. 

26973. The Chairman: And will malaria return? — ^Yes. 

26974. Where from? The infection comes in through immigration. 

•269^. You have always got the carrier ready to infect the mosquito P— 
te a nlgUgibte'qna^^ completely; you can only reduce it 

^ conceive a situation arising after a certain number of 
Iiresent in any human being, ^ °n 
r communications improve, there will always he 

a liability for it to be introduced. »*»ays ne 

*0 economic suiveys in 
^th wti-ma^ia work. Do you think these economic surveys 
'i? ® foundation on which, to proceed P— No. I and* manv 

■& Is LX.** * *“ 

1 , one had ever killed a mosquito? — ^No- no 

^ifVe° ^rofir 
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surveys, but it was ratbor heart-breaking. The estate had spent a good 
deal of money on having these surveys made, and there the matter had 
ended. 

26980. The Chairman : Are you familiar with the health organisation 
of the Central and Provincial Goveramenis in India? — have not gone into 
it very carefully, because I do not have much to do with Government 
here. 

26981. You would not wish to say anjjthang about the presence or 
absence of sufficient organisation to deal with this problem? — From what 
I have seen in Assam, the organisation is sufficient to deal with it in certain 
industrial districts, but I doulit if the Government organisation would be 
big enough at present to deal with it over the country e,s a whole. I certainly 
think, however, a great deal could be done in industrial districts. 

26982. WouM you associate wet paddy land with the growth of the 
anoplieline mosquito? — Hardly at all. If you remove the swamps, I do not 
think paddy land wiU account for much malaria. 

26983. ilfr. Calvert : Why not ? — ^Before the rice is sown, in most of these 
paddy fields there is a water bug which eats the mosquito larvee. This bug 
cannot operate after the rice is sown, because the stalks grow up quickly 
and interfere with it. I find, however, that in the majority of paddy fields 
there is no necessity to keep the land everlastingly sodden. The nee has 
to bo planted in water, hut the natural rainfall is usually enough, and if 
there is any chance of getting the extra water off the rice land, the rice 
will be all the better for it and the mosquitoes all the worse. I do not 
associate paddy land, by itself, with the causation of much malaria; it is 
the swamps and mai*shes that cause the trouble. 

26984. The Chairman . Speaking of the conditions under which you are 
working at this moment (those of the average tea plantation in this 
3-*rovince), do you think it would be possible to control malaria in the tea 
plantations as it has been oonti oiled, say, in the Panama belt? — ^Yes, T am 
convinced of it. I am convinced that it an organisation like the Indian 
Tea Association were to undertake the malaria problem thoroughly, the 
disease could be almost abolished m the tea industry, so far as Assam is 
concerned. I have not vast experience of the parts round Sylhet; I saw 
them in the rains, and that is all. ^ So far as^ this district is concerned, 
however, I am convinced we could limit malaria to a negligible amount; 
we could practically eliminate it. If people will only get together, it can 
be done. 

26985. Dr. Hyder : What measures would you recommend for Bengal ? 
Bengal is one big swamp? — do not know Bengal very well I know 
Calcutta, and I have passed through Bengal in a train in the rams. I am 
convinced a great deal could be done there. Remember, no matter how 
little you do, every little counts. If you reduce your mosquitoes by 26 jier 
cent, you reduce your malaria by 75 per cent because the malaria-mosquito 
ratio IS geometrical and not arithmetical progression. Every little that 
is done helps, and will produce beneficial results so long as it is persevered 
in. A great deal could be done, I am convinced, in the iron ore obtaining 
districts in Bengal. 

26986. The Chairman : Do you know what is being done in the coal- 
mining districts? — They have sometimes asked me to advise them, but I have 
not heard definitely. At Asansol, there is a Healtli Board which is very 
keen on the work, hut what has actually been done in the way of the 
prevention of malaria by these methods I do not know. 

26987 Mr. JECezlett : With regard to cost, do you mean the first cost is 
Rs. 12 per acre of tea or per acre of swamp? — ^Per acre of tea. 

26988. The maintenance costs also are per acre of tea? — ^Yes. 

26989. Per acre of tea under cultivation? — Yes. 

26990. Trof. Gangulee : Is the scheme you have outlined already working 
in Assam? — Yes, on six estates, 

26991. Six different centres? — ^Yes. 

26992. For how long has it been working?— Sir Malcolm Watson be^ 
it three years ago in one district; Di*. Bennett began it eighteen montJis 
ago in anoidier, and I started here last April. 
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26993. Have you anything to say with regard to the result of these 
experiments? — ^Yes. There is a very considerable reduction of malaria in 
one of the companies; the other companies have not been going long enough 
to get figures. Malaria is a very slow-going disease. 

26994. What is the method of applying kerosene oil.? — The female 
mosquito lays her eggs on the surface of stagnant water, also of running 
water but not vei*y fast running water. It lays 160 eggs and out of each 
egg comes a little larva which lives for 12 days in the water; the larva 
breathes either through its back or through its tail; it puts the tail up 
through the water and breathes from the surface and if j^ou cover the 
surface with oil, it dies. The oil should be on the water for half an hour 
at least and it should be applied once a week to be within the safety limit. 

26995. You made a reference to the work done by the rubber-growing 
areas in the Federated Malay States; was it Dr. Watson’s woik? — ^Yes, 
Sir Malcolm Watson. 

26996. Are the conditions prevailing in Assam the same? — ^No; the 
conditions prevailing in Assam are very much better because we ha\o 
a cold weather here and they have not. 

26997. Do you consider irrigation responsible for the prevalence of 
malaria? — ^Irrigation, if badly controlled, would give rise to malaria; but 
irrigation if properly conti oiled would prevent malaria. 

26998. What do you actually mean by saying ‘badly controlled’ ? — The 
ancient Egyptians used irrigation that was the cause of malaria and 
it is believed that malaria wiped out the whole race ; that was when 
water was allowed to overflow and form swamps. But in Modern Egypt 
with no Nile water running into the sea and all being used for irrigation, 
there is no malaria because the water is keiit in proper bounds and does 
not form swamps at all. 

26999. Would you sajr that the embankments as they exist in the deltaic 
tracts of Bengal and in some other parts of India, for instance in the 
Godavari delta, are badly controlled? — am afraid I have not seen them. 

27000. Or as they exist near Burdwan? — ^No; I have not seen them. 
But does the water flow over the embankments? 

27001. No, not always? — ^Then it ought not to be malarious. 

27002. Sometimes it over-flows the embankments and sometimes it does 
not. Do you associate embankments with malaria? — ^Not embankments by 
themselves; if the embankment is had and it allows the water to flow 
loosely all over the place, then you are bound to get malaria. 

27003. Mr Calvert : Were you quite fair to the _ authorities in India 
when you said that measures had not been taken seriously here? Was not 
there a Malaria Commission? — ^But so far as I know, nothing serious has 
been done. 

27004. Was not a serious attempt made in this direction and an 
experiment also tried in Lahore Cantonment? — Yes, and it failed; and we 
always believed that that experiment was never done properly and that it 
was a failure because there was a great amount of lethargy shown. 

27005. Sir Walter Kitchener was in charge? — ^I do not remember; but 
India was always lagging behind in these matters when compared to other 
countries throughout the world. 

27006. They are all practically small areas? — ^There are big areas too. 
What about Brazil? They have been working there for ten years and they 
have got rid of much malaria. All the malarious areas in the whole of 
the United States have all been dealt with. I think I was perfectly justified 
in that remark. India has been very much behindhand in these matters 
considering the amount of malaria it has. 

27007. You say the cost amounts to Bs. 1-8-0 per acre cultivated. That 
is about the equivalent of land revenue. You propose an experiment which 
involves an expenditure equal to the lan’d revenue? — ^In an industry like 
tea; that is what it has cost us on a tea estate. 

27008. That is only in Assam. Do you think it would be less under 
average conditions.? — ^Yes; but in any ease whatever the cost it would be 
Worth - while incurring it, if we are going to improve the health of the 
population. 
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27009. But it is a recurring charge? — ^Even so you have to i)ay. England 
is the healthiest country in the world, but look at the taxation it has. 

27010. You douKe the burden on the land? — ^That may be, but it is 
worth if you aie going to get a healthy population instead of a diseased 
one. 

27011. Even at a financial saciifico? — ^Yes. 

27012. I gather that you get better results in the case of an island? — It 
depends how big the island is; a veiy small island, as big as this compound 
will not do. But remember this, that il you had it on a very small area 
you would find it very difficult to get results in figures; it is much better 
to take bigger areas and get people to combine and undei-take it on a 
large scale rather than a small one, and it is - much cheaper too. 

27013. You mention that a decrease in the number of mosquitoes led to 
a still gi eater decrease in malaria; but the converse does not hold good, 
that an increase in the number of mosquitoes will lead to increase of 
malaria? — ^Yes; it does, if proper safeguards are not taken. 

27014. Theie was an enquiry in the Punjab which showed that mortality 
from fevers bears no relation to the number of mosquitoes? — ^Yes; I said 
the amount of fever would increase; I was not referring to the death rate. 
The more mosquitoes theie are, the more fever you get; but the death rate 
depends on a good many factors. You have got a certain amount of 
immunity, especially in grown-up people, which varies in different districts 
and in different individuals. Immunity is a very big question and the 
death rate does not depend entirely on the fevers. And, as I said just 
now, the incidence of malaria must vary directly with the numbers of 
the infected insects. 

27015. You talked about the officials not taking things seriously; but, 
taking a Province with 29 million acres, it is the amount of money, the cost 
required, that has to be taken into consideration; it is not lethargy but 
a question of practical difficulties — ^Yes; but you have to attempt it and 
you will succeed 

27016 It failed in the particular case^^ — ^That is the only one case which 
really occurred in the whole world. We think that is all out of date. 
We know it has been successful in other parts of the world and it is 
high time to do it in India Remember you are losing m India more than 
a million people every year from malaria. 

27017. If you are so certain that this could be cariied out successfully, 
to what do you ascribe what you call the lethargy of the military medical 
officers? — ^I really do not know. That discovery was made quarter of a 
century ago. 

27018. Pro/. Gangulee : How do you explain the apathy of the people 
who suffer? — ^That is due to ignorance. So far as India is concerned, a lot 
of it is due to ignorance on the part of the people. It is a country with 
very little primai'y education, and if there is primary education I do not 
,thiiik they are taught much about cleanliness and sanitation; it is a most 
insanitary country. 

27019. Bai Bahadur B. M. Bos ; Is it a fact that the mosquito breeds 
in small holes, ditches and ponds in private compounds? — ^Yes. 


27020. Is it not, therefore, necessary that the compound of every 
householder should he attended to and treated before the big projects you 
speak of, involving heavy outlay, are undertaken ? — ^I think it is very sound ; 
but the problem is not entirely in the compounds of private houses 

27021. Then how do you propose to have this done? — ^In the way I 
have described gangs of men going round and draining away all the 
stagnant water, or oiling, as the case may he. 

27022. In private compounds? — Yes; not inside the houses. There is 
nothing inside the houses. 

27023. I am speaking of the compound. Within the compound there 
are holes, ditches and other places where, as you say, the mosquito bre^. 
How are you going to deal with these breeding places?— They should either 
he filled up or oil should be applied once a week. 

27024 mo is going to put the oil in?— I have alroady sm^ 
get the people to combine; it requires organisation, but I am suie it 
is most valuable. 
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27025. Unless people realise tlie importance of it, do yon think it is 
possible? — ^Bnt surely the people must realise the importance of it now 
after quarter of a century; it is a long time. 

27026. And who is going to pay for this expenditure? — ^You mean in 
general agriculture ? 

27027. There are people in various occupations P — That ultimately must 
come round to the Government, until the people are educated. To-day I 
think Government could do a great deal. 

27028. So it should be done by the Government? — ^Not all, Government 
cannot do it all alone. As I said m the penultimate paiagraph of my 
remarks, you must have keenness on the part of ail concerned; and, what 
1 do consider as most inipoitant so far as health is concerned, there ought 
to be a great deal of health education and piopaganda going on in this 
country. 

27029. Piopaganda work is necessary? — ^Yes, absolutely necessaa^y 

27030. Henrij Lawrence : What powers did the Sanitary Officeis have 
in Poiii Said to enforce sanitation on the people? — I was the Sanitary 
Officer and I had no powers at all. So far as Egyptians were concerned, 
they weie under the Egyptian Government and Government could not 
enforce a good deal of its own laws. But Port Said vras a town of 50,000 
people, where there were more than 15,000 Europeans belonging to 
most of the large nations of Europe; each of those nations was 
represented by a Consul and the Europeans were under those Consuls. 
I had the greatest difficulty with some of these Europeans firstly, 
in getting them to allow our mosquito gangs into their houses. They 
thought that 1 was trying to abrogate then- privileges till I explained 
things to them; I talked to them, I implored them and eventually they 
gave way and we weie successful. I was careful in choosing my men, 
made sure of not having thieves among them; and ultimatelv the whole 
thing went through; there has not been a mosquito-net now in the town 
for the last fifteen years. 

27031. And no regulations were imposed on the people? — ^No; all was 
done by persuasion 

27032. You spoke of some powers of the Egyptian Government? — The 
Egyptian Government had legal poweis to allow the officer, that is, myself, 
to enter the houses; but I had no powers to go inside the houses or the 
compounds of the Euiopeans. 

27033, That is as regards the Egyptian population P — ^The Egyptian 
population was comparatively easy. I had the power behind me, but they 
never raised the slightest objection. The objections wherever they were 
raised were from the European Consuls. 

27034, Sir Thomas Middleton : How would you deal with such large 
sheets of water as village tanks? — ^By clearing the sides of vegetation. 
Mosquitoes will not breed in the middle of the tanks, but they will breed 
in the vegetation round the edge if you allow the vegetation to grow. 

27035. So that it will not bo necessary to oil a tank? — ^No; but you 
must oil round the edge; just a spray of oil round the edge would be 
sufficient. 

27036. The Chairman : It is important to allow the sun to reach the 
surface of the water? — ^Yes; sunlight on the surface of the water will 
keep mosquitoes from breeding. 

27037. So that overhanging trees ought to bo removed P — Yes that is 
most important. Still more important is the removing of vegetation 
growing round the waters* edge. 

(The witness withdrew.) 
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' ILai SaMb NAKAYAN BAiRXJA, Honorary Corres- 
pondent, Agricultural Department, Assam. 

Replies to tbe Questionnaire. 

Question 1. — ^Resbaech. — ^Research woik in A&sain is practically poor, 
there are no ofl&cei’S nor proper facilities Up to this time except a little 
work in paddy and sugarcane, no other impoitant crops such as mustard, 
cotton, etc , are yet taken up. No attempts practically have been made in 
ascertaining the usefulness or necessity of superior types of plough, etc. 

Similarly no research woik has been taken up on the usefulness of in- 
digenous drugs and methods of treatment of cattle noi on the impiove- 
ment of cattle. 

Question 2. — ^AgricultuEx\l Education. — (u) Certainly there is. Vil- 
lage schoolmasters who aie tiained in the art of teaching in the normal 
schools at Jorhat and Silchar should have a sort of both theoretical and 
piactical agricultural training along with their couise so that when they 
come to village schools, they may make use of their agricultural knowledge 
in training little boys in the simple methods in order to give them a love 
of agriculture from their tender age 

In the secondai*y schools, an additional class for agriculture should 
he opened in charge of a teacher who is properly qualified in agrioultuie 

Similarly in the aits college there should be a higher class for agri- 
culture in chaige of qualified teachers. 

(in) Naturally it should be desirable to draw teachers from agricul- 
tural classes in rural schools in rural areas. 

(iu) At present, there are no agricultural institutions in the Province 
where students may be trained in agriculture except m some Government 
famis where demonsti ators aie' trained for only public service. There 
has been no demand so far for agricultural training by youths. 

If it could be practically demonstrated that agricultural farming 
pays as much as that it fetches a net income of Rs. 1,000 a year and it 
proper facilities for training, acquiring land and capital expenses and 
all other necessary help from the proper direction be given, there is no 
reason why there should be no youths forthcoming tor taking up agricul- 
ture as their piofession. 

(vi) Not generally. 

(vti) Does not arise. 

(viii) These should be maintained but, unless the teachers are well 
trained, it is all the same whether these exist or not. 

(ix) Public service in the Agricultural Department. 

(x) As shown in (v) above, 

(xi) Not at all but it is extremely necessary to improve and refresh 
their knowledge. 

(xh) By practical demonstration, evening classes and lantern lectures 
by itinerating parties. 

(xiii) (a) Village authorities in co-operation with the Agricultural, 
Veterinary and Co-operative Departments. 

(b) Local Boards, local funds and contiibutions from Government 
departments. 

Question 3. — ^Demonstiration and Propaganda. — (a) By piactical de- 
monstrations, agnoutural shows, lantern lectures and by imblication of 
periodicals, leaflets, etc. 

More honorary corresiiondents should be appointed in suitable centres 
and full facilities should he given them for carrying out demonstrations and 
propaganda work. 

(b) Demonstrations should be held actually on the ryots^ holding. 
As soon as the result of demonstration is noticeable, neighboiSIs should 
be collected together and the effects explained to them. Photographs of 
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fiTicb. demonstrations and of harvests should be taken and lantern slides 
should be made of them. Then a public meeting should be organised 
where lantern lectures explaining the nature and result ot demonstrations 
should be given, and also handbills describing the above facts should be 
distributed. 

As far as possible, local small agricultural shows should bo organised 
in the two seasons of the 3 'ear. 

The above steps are bound to attract attention of some cultivators. 
When this is so, seed, manures, implements, etc., as the case may be, 
should be supplied free or at concession rates. Then the demand for 
undertaking demonstrations may inciease and effectiveness of demonstra- 
tions may go ahead. Money should not be grudged at this stage. 

(c) Success of demonstrations and sympathy and good nature of the 
demonstrators and the supeiior of&cei's who should be sons of the soil 
as far as practicable and who aie in touch with the ryots go a great way 
to induce cultivators to adopt expert advice. 

(d) So far as I know, much success has been achieved in the populari- 
sation of superior varieties of sugarcanes and potatoes and ot three-roller 
iron mills and gwr boiling iron pans. 

Success to a degree has also been obtained from Indrasail, George- 
sail and latisail and kataktara aus. 

Manure demonstrations such as bonemeal, oil-cake, etc., in paddy 
and^ sugarcane, although proved successful, have so far failed to induce 
cultivators to adopt them on account ot high prices of bonemeal and 
oil-cake. 

For want of reliable seed, sometimes the demoiisti ations fail. 


Question 4. — ^Administration. — -(b) The Head of the department should 
be an expert. He should have a general broad outlook and be a man of 
varied experience. Heads should not be selected tiom any specialised 
branch of agriculture. 

(i) Not fully. The services are handicapped for want of men. 
The Provincial Agricultural Service may be extended and a Provincial 
Veterinary Service may be organised. The number of Agricultural Demon- 
strators should he increased and an intermediate service between the 
Agricultural Inspectors and Agricultural Demonstrators should be organised. 
In the Veterinary, an intermediate seiwice between the Superintendent 
and Inspector which may be styled as Provincial Veterinary Service may 
be organised. 

The pay and prospects of Agricultural Inspectore and Veterinary 
Assistants should be improved. 

The members of the Impeiial Agricultural Service may be appointed 
for research work in the different branches of agriculture. 

(ii) Yes, generally with the system. But rates of freight should 
he more uniform and agricultural produce, seeds, manures and imple- 
ments, etc., should be given concession freights and borne with more care 
and in special vans whenever necessary. 

{lii) Yes, more or less but more cartable feeder roads with perma- 
nent bridges and culverts are necessary. 

(w) A blanch of the Meteorological Department may be established 
with advantage and research work should be undertaken with the old 
system of forecasting. 

. - Post and telegraph offices may be increased. Some concession 

m fees may be given for parcels ot agricultural seeds, etc. 


Question 5. — ^Finance. — (a) The present system of granting loans to 
cultiv^ors IS not very encouraging. The fund that is now at the Dis- 
tnet Officers* disposal is too small and not far-reaching. The fund may 
be divided between the District Officers and the Director of the Depart- 
ment. Small shortterm loans such as for purchase of seeds, cattle, etc., 
may be disposed of by the District Officers and bigger long-term loans re- 
quiiw^ for special purposes and agricultural impi-ovements may rest with 
the Director of the Agricultural Department. 
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(b) The amount of the agricultural loan as is the custom at present is 
not sufficient and at the same time is not easily available. The present 
process of supplying and securing a loan is rather tedious and sometimes 
vexatious. Ir improvement could be effected in the system, probably the 
cultivators will be moie induced to take advantage of more loans. 

Question 6. — ^Agb,icultuual Indebtedness — ( a ) (i) Failure of crops 
due to season, flood, insect pests, etc., wild animals, failure of health, 
cattle moi-tality, want of good seeds, joint family system and generally 
want of education. 

(ii) Village moneylenders, Marwaris and co-operative credit societies 
to some extent. 

(in) "Heavy interest, and also for causes as given in (i) above. 

(h) There should be a net-work of co-operative credit and agricultural 
purchase and sale societies all over the Province and the Town Banks 
and Central Banks should be better financed. 

(c) Yes, such measures are necessary. 

Question 7. — ^Fragmentation of Holdings. — (a) Consolidation of 
holdings as introduced in the Punjab may be tried. Village authorities 
may also take some lead in the matter. 

(h) Personal jealousy, animosity, and solf-interestedness. This may 
be overcome by persuasion and better education. 

(c) Yes. 

Question 8. — ^Irrigation. — ^No systematic measures for irrigation have 
ever been taken in the Province although there are necessities in every 
district. There are innumerable sources of water-supply such as rivers, 
streams, tanks, but no advantage has ever been properly taken. Force 
pumps, chain pumps, bucket pumps, etc., may be tried and introduced 
whenever possible. A system of irrigation by bunding may be tried where 
possible. 

Want pf proijor initiative 

Question 9 — Soils. — (a) These are more or less local mattei's to be 
dealt with under local conditions. 

(b) (i)‘ Such improvements may be found generally in tea gardens, 
and partially round about village-sites. 

(h) Most of the rupit lands have undergone deterioration. 

(c) Government should arrange a survey of such areas *of cultivable 
land which have gone out of cultivation and take every possible measure 
to investigate and find out ways, on scientific and practical lines, for 
improving such lands and then by demonstration of such methods the 
areas may be improved. The methods should be inexpensive at the same 
time. 

Question 10. — Fertilisers. — (a) Both. Proper measures have not yet 
been taken. 

(c) First experiment and then demonstration, then propaganda. 

(d) Except in tea-gardens not known in cultivators* land. 

(e) Not yet, 

(/) Use very rare in this Pi’ovince. 

Question 11. — Crops. — (a) (i) Some improvement has been made in 
sugarcane but not so much in potatoes, paddy and jute, 

' (ii) Many useful crops, such as pulses, hhesan, maswri, peas, gram, 
etc., oil-seeds such as linseed, ground-nut; wheat, barley, coffee, arrowroot, 
satij cassava and some medicinal and perfumery plants and fodder grasses 
such as Guinea grass, Job’s teai's, etc., are to bo introduced. 

(hi) Better seeds should be produced and better system of distri- 
bution also should be introduced. 

(iu) By granting more licences for guns, and introduction of 
effective traps. 

(b) No, 

(c) Sugarcane, paddy, jute, potatoes, etc. 
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Question 12.— Cultivation.— ( i) First improve the cattle of the culti- 
vator then ti-y to introduce better ploughs and other implements. 

(^^) The present system of rotation of crops is quite all right but 
mixtiires of crops such as masuri in mustard, khesan in paddy, etc., is 
recommended. 

Question 13 — Chop Piiotection, Inteknal and External. — (i) The 
present measures, I think, are sufficient. 

Question 14. — ^Implements. — (a) Some improvement in the existing 
implements and introduction of time and labour-saving implements such 
as seed-drills, hand hoes, hand-ploughs, weeders and gardening tools, and 
water-lifts, etc., is necessary. 

(b) They should be cheap and easily available and easily repairable. 

(c) Manufacturers should arrange to establish sale dejifits in suitable 
centres and also keep trained mechanics for quick repairing and also 
arrange to distribute such implements on easy-tenn instalment system in 
co-operation with the Agricultural and Co-operative Departments. 

Question 16. — ^Vetep.inart- — (a) Preferably under the Director of 
Agriculture, so far as present circumstances are concerned, 

(b) (t) Yes , not satisfactorily as Boards do not keep sufficient number 
of them and do not provide with sufficient medicine. 

(h) Not satisfactorily. 

(ii!) Yes 

(c) (t) Yes, but these are very few and sufficient help is not found. 

(it) Yes, practically there are no touring dispensaries and if there 
bo one or two here and theie these aie not well organised and not 
sufficiently stocked with medicines. 

Touring dispensaries should be distinct from stationary dispensaries — 
one Veterinary Assistant in charge of a dispensary should he always on 
the move and he must have plenty of medicme in stock and must be able 
to halt at suitable centres tor longer periods and he should also take 
notes of special cases of ailments to report to his superior authorities. 

(d) Conservatism, prejudice and superstition generally stand in the 

way. 

Not in the literal sense but certain instruments for giving occasional 
frightenings to the cultivators of uncompromising attitude may be found 
useful. 

(e) Yes, there is some difficulty in getting timely and sufficient supply 
of serum in times of epidemics as m the present year. 

(f) As stated in (d) above. No fee is charged. 

(g) Yes. 

(7) & ( n ) Whether the Research Institute be extended at Muktesar 
or there be one in the Province, I think, does not matter ,• the only thing 
wanted is more and timely supply of serum. 

Question 16. — ^Animal Husbandry.— (a) (i) By providing a good number 
of breeding bulls and sufficient grazing grounds throughout the Province. 

(it) Practically there is nothing of that sort Whatever there is 
it is in the hands of the illiterate Nepali and Deshwali Khutiwallas in the 
crude state. There is ample held foi* impiovement by education. 

(til) Practical methods of better handling of livestock, housihg 
feeding, milking, etc,, should be introduced by demonstration. ' 

(b) (i) The common pastures are few and far between and greater 
parts of them are practically of no use as some of them lie in the 
out-of-the-way places, some of them are deep jungles and some of them 
are low lands with huvhams. Besides, there is no facility for drinking 
water in such grazing grounds. ^ 

(it) Enclosed pastures are generally absent. 

(iti) Generally not insufficient in respect of straw. 
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(iv) Generally insufficient in the dry season. 

(v) Not investigated. 

(c) ’ From 1st October to middle of November. Last three weeks of 
November. About six weeks. 

(d) By the introduction of the cultivation of fodder grasses such as 
Guinea grass, Elephant grass and Job’s tears and any other suitable grass. 

(e) By persuasion and education and by practical demonstration. 

Question 17. — ^AgrioultuhaIi Industbibs. — (a)' An average cultivator 
spends about 150 to 200 days in bis agricultural operations; about fifty 
days are occupied in sickness; obseiving social and religious ceremonies, 
occupies fifty to sixty days in either holiday-making and idling and the 
rest be spends in collecting fuels, materials for house-building and 
repairing, etc. 

(&) (1) Assam is rich in raw materials; if Government established any 
match factory or paper mills or if such industries be established by private 
agencies, then cultivators may supply sticks or pulps as may be required 
by the factory. 

(2) Spinning and weaving of cotton and silk should be more 
widely encouraged. Weaving of jute for gunnies and hessians may be 
introduced. 

(3) Cane and bamboo work and sital pati, grass mats, etc. ; pottery and 
tile-manufacturing should be more encouraged and more facilities for 
collection and disposal may be found by the State. 

(4) There is ample scope for establishing workshops, for manu- 
facturing useful agricultural implements such as ploughs, hidhas, scythes, 
etc 

(5) There seem to be chances for canning industry, soap 
manufacture, cigar and cigarette manufacturing, etc. 

(c) Caste system, ignorance and want of proper facilities and 
technical knowledge. At any rate, regular steps may be taken for popu- 
larising these important industries 

(d) Most certainly. 

(e) Not necessarily but on the other hand this should not be 
encouraged. 

(/) Most certainly. 

(gr) Let there be more organised village organisations and authorities 
to learn more self-help and mutual helpfulness. 

(h) The above agency will go a great way to help the people in 
looking after their sanitation. Education and practical demonstrations 
on the various aspects of sanitation, etc., may be given more widely. 

Question 18. — ^AGBiouLTUiiAii Laboub. — (a) Practically there is no surplus 
of agricultural labour; if there be any anywhere this may be drawn to — 

{j) by offering higher wages, more comforts and more brotherly 
treatment and by giving allowance for caste prejudices and allowing share- 
system of cultivation, commission system of remuneration, if necessary; 

(zi) by encouraging “ Pam ” system by giving all necessary Govern- 
ment help for the protection of their own lives and crops and cattle. 

(b) Contentment due to low-standard of living and comforts, sense of 
self-respect, low hirth-rate, excessive drug habits, are some of the main 
causes of shortage of labour. Time and education are its healers. 

(c) Migration may be considered. 

Question 19. — ^Fobbsts. — (a) I suppose to some extent grazing facilities 
are limited and also so far as I know availability of suitable wood from 
forests for purposes of ploughs, etc., is becoming more and more restricted. 
More facilities under proper regulation may be given. 

(b) There are grazing grounds in some rural areas but these are 
devoid of any trees and there are some which are under shrub jungles. 
Attempts may be made through forest regulation for afforestation. There 
are also uncultivated shrub jungles under pattas. Encoujagement may be 
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given to the patta holders for afforestation, if proper concessions be given 
in land revenue. This procedure will help matters in the supply ot ploughs, 
etc., as stated above in (a). 

(c) Yes, to some extent. As deterioration goes on in the foreste, 
improvement in the leading JcJicds and channels should go on simultaneously. 

(d) By the planting of shade trees such as 8iris and Medeloa, etc., in 
vacant lands. 

(e) Yes, to some extent. 

Question 20 — Mahkbting. — -The existing market facilities are more or 
less satisfactory; matters may impiove gradually with the opening of more 
feeder roads and railways. 

The Province goes probably without a Chamber _ of Commerce and 
Agriculture; if there be any it is hardly known to the people. 

There is a lack of aratdari system of disposing of surplus produce 
amongst the Assamese; with commercial education > this may take a turn. 

There are no purchase and sale societies governed by the co-operative 
principle. This may be encouraged. 

Most of the valuable produces such as paddy, mustard, gum, lac, are 
disposed of through middlemen who for the greater part are foreigners. 

Village moneylenders and mahajans feed upon the fat of the producer 
whereas the producer himself gets only a fraction of the actual profit. 

Consumers often have to pay three to four times the actual value of 
the produce that the producer gets. 

Baiter system is greatly in vogue in the Province and this system has 
its own baneful effects as well as its benefits. Generally the producers are 
illiterate and they are deceived in weight or prices or exchange. 

Such are the drawbacks in the disposal of agricultural produce. Ir- 
I'eligion and want of education are at the root of all evils. Education, 
co-operation, village organisations and agricultural associations may be 
of immense benefit to the cultivator. 

Question 21. — ^Tabipps and S!ea^ Freights. — Small custom duties on 
imports of food and clothing materials and high duties on such exports 
do adversely affect the prosperity of the Indian cultivator. 

Question 22. — Co-opebation. — (a) (£) & {ii) By co-operation between 
Government and non-official agencies themselves and then by propaganda 
work. 

(b) (i) to (ix) Except credit societies, a few of which exist here and 
there, people have no idea of the other forms of societies. But all the 
same these are very useful and attempts should be made gradually for 
their forming. 

(c) Yes, legislation may be found useful in compelling the minority 
to join for the common benefit of -all. 

(d> Only to some extent. The defect mainly lies in the slack 
supervision of such societies. 

Question 23. — General Education. — (a) The present system of edu- 
cation, both higher and middle, practically has no bearing upon agriculture 
and much less on agricultural efficiency. There may be some nature study 
lessons in the primary schools but these are practically of no avail as the 
teachers are not themselves well trained in the art, the teachers doing only 
the routine work. 

(b) (i) Organisation of rural societies for the improvement of rural 
education should be taken up everywehere. Evening classes and propaganda 
work both for males and females will add much help in the efforts. 

(m) Compulsory education in rural areas is very necessary. 

(iii) Because they are recalled to help their parents in their oocu- 
p^ion and also ^e present hours of school and the distances of such 
spools from each other and, not the least, the expensive nature of 
education, are equally responsible. 
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Question 24. — ^Attbaoting Capital. — (a) Limit further extension of tea 
cultivation and much of the capital will be relieved. Let the tea concerns 
set apart a portion of their grants for agricultural farming on scientific 
lines and prove successful and these examples may be followed by enter- 
prising capitals. First of all it should be the duty of the Government 
to start demonstration farms all over the country run on scientific lines 
and yielding good income and there is no reason why capitalists should 
not change their angle of vision. Poultry-farming, sheep and goat-rearing, 
cattle-breeding, dairy-farming, fruit-growing, arrowroot-manufacturing, etc., 
all these are worthy of trial. 

(b) Sheer ignorance and fear of higher assessment of land revenue. 

Question 25. — ^Weleahe of Rural Population. — (c) Yes, I made a joint 
enquiry on the above lines with a Government ofOlcial and my conclusion 
IS that almost every year, every family falls in deficit. 

Question 26. — Statistics. — ^Unless there be a separate department for 
statistics for the Province, I am afraid, matters will not improve. 


Oral Evidence. 

27038. The Chairman: Rai Sahib Narayan Barua, you are an honorary 
correspondent of the Agricultural Department in the Province of Assam? — 
Yes. 

27039. You have been good enough to provide the Royal Commission 
with a very interesting note and we are much obliged for the trouble 
you have taken in preparing the same. I understand that it will be to 
your convenience to speak to the Commission through an interpreter j is 
that so ? — ^Yes. 

27040. I turn to the note that you have prepared for the Commission. 
On page 197, in answer to our Question 2 (v), you say that if it could 
be practically demonstrated that agricultural farming pays as much as 
that it fetches a net income of Rs. 1,000 a year, it would be more 
attractive. Does the net return not necessarily depend upon the capital 
invested? — ^Yesj that should be the income after all the expenses are 
deducted. 

27041. The note is so complete that I have very few questions to ask. 
There are just one or two points which I wish to have elucidated. On 
page 198 you point out that one of the difficulties in inducing the cultivators 
to adopt the use of bonemeal and oil-cake is the high prices. Is it your 
view that at the present prices the use of these fertilisers does not pay? — 
The prices of fertilisers have gone up. 

27042. And they no longer pay^ that is your view.? — ^Yes. 

27043. Is the problem of fragmentation of holdings a serious one in 
the districts with which you are most familiar? — Yesj legislation is 
necessary. 

27044. Are you familiar with the districts in which the practice of 
jhvnmng cultivation or shifting cultivation is in use? — ^Noj I am not 
familiar with it, 

27045. What districts are you thinking of, when you suggest that there 
is a certain openmg for minor irrigation schemes. You say on page 199 
in reply to Question 8, Irrigation, “ No systematic measures for irrigation 
have ever been taken in the Province although there are necessities in 
every district” ? — ^Use could be made of the existing rivers and brooks. 

27046. Lift irrigation fz'om existing rivers, is that your idea? — ^Yes; 
embankments are necessary; that is most important. 

27047. So as to hold up the water in small streams and utilise it in the 
neighbouring lands; is that tiie idea? — Yes. 

27048. What do you mean exactly when in answer to our Question 
15 (d), you say “certain instruments for giving occasional fri^tenings to 
the cultivators of uncompromising attitude may be found useful?^’ What 
sort of fri^tenings are you thinking of? — ^No legislation is necessary; 
all that 1 say is that hoaxing is necessary. 
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27049. To frigMen them? — ^Yes. 

27050. On page 201 under the heading Agricultural Labour, Question 
18, IS the ‘ Fain ’ system, the system of small patches of cultivation at a 
distance from the village P Is that the interpretation of the wordP — ^Yes; 
that is what I mean. 

27051. Then how do you imagine Government could help to give pro- 
tection to the cultivatois in the matter of their own lives and crops and 
cattle? — ^Impounding of cattle should be undertaken and cheaii fencing 
should be imported. 

27052. The idea is that Government should help in fencing? — ^Yes. 

27053. Are you a cultivator yourself? — ^Yes. 

27054. How much land have you in your own hands .P — ^About 40 IjKjhas 
of paddy land. 

27055. How long have you had this land in your hands? — For more 
than thirty years. 

27056. What do you say about the fertility of the land when you firsl 
knew it and its fertility now? — ^It has deteriorated. 

27057. How do you account for that factP — Continued use of the land 
is responsible for it. 

27058. Are you applying such manures and other feitihsers to tho 
land as you used to apply? — ^It is impossible to apply manure to the 
entire land. 

27059. Why is it impossible? — Owing to lack of labour and other 
difficulties. 


27060. Is the labour problem a great problem on your piece of land? — 
Labour^ is not available at that time of the year when it is reqjuired. All 
men will be engaged in their own cultivation at that time. 

27061. Do you buy any artificial manure for the land? — ^Yes. 

27062. What class of artificial manure do you buy? — ^Bonemeal, oil- 
cake, nitrogenous fertilisers and other things. 

27063. Do you find that they pay you? — ^Yes, I do, 

27064. And if you had sufficient labour you would be prepared to buy 
m^e Of them, is that the position ?— -Yes ; for the paddy cultivation it is 
difficult to find labour; they want very high rates. 

27065. How many pairs of bullocks do you keep for 40 bighas ? — Four 
pairs. 

27066. What do you feed them on in the season of fodder shortage? — 
Grass in the fields and straw at home. 


27067. Have you ever attempted to grow any fodder cj-ops.P — Verv few 
Guinea grass, etc. ^ 

27068. Was tliat a success? — ^Yes, if I can cultivate it, but I cannot cul- 
tivate, it. 

27069. W^hy not? ^Hecause I cultivate other food or grass. 

27070. Do you mean it does not pay you or you cannot do it? — If I 
can cultivate fodder glass then it will be best for me. 

gro^^^^‘ CS^uinea grass grow on your land?— Yes, Guinea grass 

27072. Have you ever seen a method of preserving Guinea arass bv 
what IS eaUed the silo?-Yes, I have seen it, bS^t I cannot 1Ste^%*it here! 
27073. Prof. OanguUe : In your farming operations have vou had anv 
® Department of Agriculture?-! have !S^r^y 


fZt ^hat?-I have had twelve envelopes and twelve papers, 

vailltil^; land?— About twelve 
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27078. Wliat profit per hlgKa do you get fiom your 40 higKas o£ paddy? 
— No profit; it may be possible for others to make a profit but I have not 
made any profit. 

27079. You are Honorary Coriespondent to the Agricultural Depai-t- 
ment, are you not? — ^Yes. 

27080. What are your privileges and duties? — have no particular 
privilege; sometimes seeds are given to me tor examination and distiibu- 
tion. 

27081. Mr. Calvert : You said you made a joint enquiry into the econo- 
mics of a village; how long did that enquiry take? — ^It was eight or nine 
years ago; I tried for three years. The joint enquiry was done with the 
help of six or seven people for six or seven days but I persoifally enquired 
into the matter for about three years. 

27082. Did you find that land was being sold? — Yes. 

27083. Who was buying it? — ^The Mar war is were the pui chasers. 

27084. Not other cultivators? — ^In the locality where I carried on my 
enquiries the ^Marwaris were the only purchasers forthcoming. 

27085. JRai Bahadxt/r B. M. Das : On page 202 of your note you say, 
“Compulsory education in rural areas is very necessary.” Do you think 
the cultivators will consider it a great hardship if compulsory education is 
introduced? — ^They might experience some^ hardship in the beginning, but 
they will get used to it and not mind it; they are all willing to have 
their sons educated. 

27086. Have they sufficient means to bear the cost of educating their 
children? Of course, in Assam, primary education is free, but have the 
cultivators sufficient means to buy the necessary books? — ^All the people 
have not the means. 

27087. Have the majority of them the means? — The majority of the 
cultivators cannot afford to purchase books for their children; they are 
too poor. 

27088. Sir BLenry Lawrence : You say you found that the Marwaris 
were buying land; did those Marwaris make any profit from buying that 
land?— -Yes, they do get a profit. 

27089. Do they get that land cultivated by tenants? — ^No, they sell the 
land to tea planters at high prices. 

27090. That is the only way in which they get their profit? — ^They do 
not get the land cultivated by tenants. 

27091. On page 203 you ask that the further extension of tea cultiva- 
tion should be limited. What is your reason for wishing to stop further 
tea cultivation? — The area for tea ought to be limited. 

27092. I ask you why do you wish it to be limited? — ^In order to increase 
the cultivation of staple food crops, if land is being absorbed by tea, there 
IS very little land available for cultivation by other crops, particularly food 
crops, rice and other things. 

27093. How many acres now are occupied by tea? — cannot tell you 
exactly the area occupied by tea. 

27094. Is it any large proportion as compared with the area occupied 
by food-grains? — ^About one-fitth of the area occupied by food-grains is 
absorbed by tea. 

27095. Four-fifths by food-grains and one-fifth by tea? — Yes. 

27096. Would you agree that there are 4 lakhs of acres of tea and 60 
lakhs of acres of food-grains; would you accept that as correct? — I am not 
prepared to accept that as correct because I have not got the statistics. 

27097. Sir Thomas Middleton: You have 40 highas imder paddy . p — Y es. 

27098. You have four pairs of bullocks? — Yes. 

27099. Do those bullocks do any other work except cultivate the 
paddy? — Yes, some other work is done by one pair. 

27100. Would three pairs of bullocks be enou^ to cultivate your 40 
Hghas of paddy? — ^No, they would not. 

27101. How many weeks in the year are the bullocks idle? — Not more 
than 150 working days.' 
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27102. Do you breed or buy your bullocks? — ^Both purchase ana breed. 

27103. If you buy a pair of good bullocks, what does it cost you?— 
Rs. 85 a pair. That is just an ordinary pair of plough bullocks. 

27104. When the bullocks are idle do you give them any food except 
nee straw and what they pick up? — ^No, nothing but straw. 

27106. When they are working do you give them anything extra? — 
Some kind of rice preparation is given them: as the food is being boiled 
the sciun comes out and that is given to the bullocks. 

27106. But no kind of grain, no dal^ of any kind? — ^No, no grain. 

27107. Is that the custom through the whole district that the bullocks 
get no grain? — G-rain is not given to this class of bullocks; grain is given 
to cows. 

27108. Only if they are selling the milk from the cows? — Selling or 
using. 

27109. How much do you give the cows? — ^Not more than five seers of 
bran and rice gruel. 

27110. For how many days do you give five seers? — ^For two, months 
only. 

27111. But you do not mean you give five seers a day for two months; 
is it five seers a week? — ^It is given daily, not always but when it is con- 
venient, not more than five seers. 

27112, Mr. Eesilett : With reference to what you said as to the pro- 
portion of tea and paddy land, is not tea land higher than paddy land; 
is it possible to grow tea on ordinary paddy land? — ^By draining, yes. 

27113. I do not think it is possible; have you ever seen tea growing 
on ordinary paddy land? — ^I have seen it. 

27114. Well, I have not? — ^Not a big garden but small pieces. 

27115. What is the usual difference between the height of tea land and 
the hei^t of paddy land; is it one foot hi^er? — ^Tea cannot be grown on 
low-lying land. 

27116. Tea land is quite distinct fiom paddy land. Do you say it is 
possible to grow tea on paddy land? — ^Not on a big scale. Occasionally 
paddy land is converted into tea land; that can be done. If a comer is 
enclosed, that can be planted with tea. 

27117. How do you make it into tea land; by raising it two or three 
feet? — ^The same level. 

27118. Is it not necessary that tea land should be carefully drained so 
that it does not get water-logged? — Yes, a lot of draining is necessary. 

27119. How are you going to drain paddy fields so as to make them 
into tea land; where is the outlet? — ^By making a big dram. 

27120- Where are you going to drain it into; there is no land lower 
than the paddy land? — ^Paddy land on a big scale is not fit for tea. 

27121. It is only fit for tea on a very small scale? — ^Yes, a very small 
scale. 

27122. You are a cultivator? — Yes. 

27123. It might interest the Members of the Commission if you told us 
exactly what you have done yourself, whether you have made a profit 
from your cultivation and what crops you have grown? — ^I grow all kinds 
of useful crops. 

27124. TeU us the names of them?— Paddy, mustard, pulse, sugarcane 
cotton, jute, potatoes, some vegetables. 

27125. Prof. Gangulee : All that on 40 hig7ias?—No, in the garden 
parts. 

27126. Mr. Eezlett : You grow some raM crops? — ^Yes. 

27127. What area of raU crops do you grow?— 10 highas. 

27128. Do you grow mustard? — ^Yes, mustard. 

same^leld^Yes^T have sowing rnaswr and mustard together in the 
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27130. Was it successful? — ^Yes, masur and khesart. 

27131. You got both crops? — ^Yes. 

27132. Were both of them good crops? — Yes, both. 

27133. You suggest mixing khesari and paddy, sowing at the same time? 
— ^Yes. 

27134. Hare you tried sowing paddy in the same field with khesari f — 
Yes. 

27135. What was the result; did you get good crops of both kinds? — 
Yes, I got good crops, but I cannot say how many maunds. I am always 
carrying out experiments. 

27136. Have you grown'^sugarcane ? — ^Yes. 

27137. Did you grow the new varieties? — ^Yes. 

27138. Did they do well? — ^Yes. 

27139. Did the jackals eat any of them? — Some kinds have been spoiled 
by jackals. 

27140. What in your opinion is the best kind of sugarcane for the ordi- 
nary cultivator to grow? — ^Barbadoos. 

27141. There are several Barbadoes, which kind? — ^B 147. 

27142. Is B. 147 a good kind of sugarcane? — ^It gives good crops. 

27143. Is the tana variety a good kind.P — ^That is also good. 

27144. That does well? — ^Yes. 

27145. Have you actually grown these canes on your own ground? — 
Yes, on my own ground. 

27146. What new kinds of crops do you think the ordinary Assamese 
cultivator should grow during the cold weather and at other times of the 
year? — Sago, arrowroot, cassava, masuri of different kinds. 

27147. Have you tried to grow arrowroot? — ^Yes. 

27148. Was it a good crop? — ^Yes. 

27149. And potatoes? — ^Yes, I grow some for nearly six or seven years 
and distributed seed. 

27150. Where did you get the seed potatoes, from? — got the seed pota- 
toes from the seed dep6t. 

27151. The local seed dep6t here? — ^No, there is no seed depot here. 

I suppose you got them from Gauhati. 

27152. What kind of fruit trees do you grow in your compound? — ^We 
only grow mangoes and jack. 

27153. And coconuts? — ^Yes, coconuts, but not so much. 

27154. Do you grow the betel-nut tree? — Yes, betel-nuts, 

27155. Do you grow pan leaves in your hari? — ^Yes. 

27156. Do you grow oranges? — Yes, oranges and lemons grow very well 
in Assam. 

27157. Pineapples?— Yes. 

27158. What kind of pineapples? — Several kinds of pineapples. 

27159. The local kind? — ^Yes, and several kinds distributed by the 
Government. 

27160. You grow all these fruits, vegetables and paddy, how do you 
lose by your cultivation? — ^It is my faidt. 

27161. How is it your fault? — ^I experiment; it will ruin me but other 
people will in consequence make good profits. 

27162. IJai 3ahadv/r U. M. Das : Is it not a fact that the honorary 

correspondent of tbo Agricultural Department gets seeds at half price? 

Yes, there is a rule. 

27163. And yet you say they do not give you anything? — ^No. 

27164. The Ghairman : Would you agree that there is a growing 
demand on the pert of a large body of cultivators in this Province to 
have placed at their disposal the practical methods suggested by modem 
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science® — ^Yes. May I add that the Members of the Agricultural Commis- 
sion are in the position of doctors to cure the ills of the peasantry, and 
they should prescribe medicines for the ills of the peasants by examin- 
their condition personally. I hope the Commission will go to the 
villages and see the conditions for themselves. 

The Chairman : That is our intention, Rai Sahib. We are greatly 
obliged to you for your views. You may take it as quite certain that the 
interest of the cultivator is the first concern of this Commission. 

(The witness withdrew.^ 


Mr. W. G.McKEE.CHE!E, General Manager, Amgoorie 
Tea Estates, Ltd., and Vioe-Chairman, Assam 
Branch of the Indian Tea Association. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question 4. — ^Abminisxbation. — (c) (iii) Roads, — ^Boad communications in 
Assam are now in an appalling condition, some districts, particularly 
Bisnath and North Lakhimpur on the north bank, and Moran, Jaipur and 
Golaghat on the south bank being entirely cut off from their headquarters 
station during a considerable portion of the rainy season. The same 
remark applies to many rural areas throughout the Province. 

Under these circumstances, it is impossible for those ryots who grow 
two crops in the year to market their produce, with the result they 
are entirely in the hands of local Marwaris to whom they mortgage their 
crops and ultimately sell them at a lower price than they could obtain 
in the local market. 

If communications were improved and metalled roads made throughout 
the Province, lorries could be employed for the purpose of collecting, and 
as rapid transport, of the cultivators* produce to the local market. 

Also free movement of the people is necessary to induce comparison 
and gradually promote the spirit of competition and entex-prise which is 
BO lacking in the ryots of this Province. 

The metalled roads in the Province total 400 odd miles, the unmetallcd 
about l,2O0 miles. 

The metalled roads in the hills total 283 miles, and the unmetalled 
122 miles. 

Most of the metalled roads in the plains districts are in, and adjoining 
the towns. 

In 1912-13 the Government of India allotted grants of about 25 lakhs 
for the purposes of the communications of the Province, since which date 
no further grants have been made by the Government of India. 

Prior to 1912, no steps of any consequence were taken by the Local 
Government to improve the communications of the Province. 

Prom 1916 to early this year, no appreciable capital sum has been 
allotted by the' Local Government for non-recurring expenditure on road 
communications. 

Owing to the pressure brought by the Assam Valley planting 
representatives on the Local Government this year, a scheme estimated 
at about 15 lakhs has been entered into for the purpose of the improvement 
of » the road communications in Assam. The Local Government, however, 
have given no guarantee that this expenditure will be of a recurring nature 
and this alone handicaps the P.W.U. in making permanent arrangements 
for the future improvements of the road communications of the Province. 

The planting community fully realise the importance to the Province 
of good communications and have this year agreed to an increase of the 
local rate on tea lands which is expected to produce from one to two 
lakhs per annum for roads. 
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Taxation hy the Central Government. — ^While neither Bengal nor Bihar 
and Orissa Governments have ever paid any provincial contributions to 
the Government of India, the far more backward Province of Ag«a.Tn is 
severely taxed, approximately as follows. — 


Export duty received from Assam 


30 

lakhs. 

Income-tax from Assam 

... 

16 


Import duty on tea boxes 


... 10 

yy 

Petrol duty 

• •• 

li 

yy 

Provincial contribution 

... 

16 

9* 



Total ... 71i 

99 


Over and above this taxation, the Local Government have the expense 
of keeping up the hill districts which should be the duty of the Government 
of Inclia. The annual loss in 1923-24 incurred in connection with the four 
hill districts, viz., Garo Hills, Khasi and Jaintia Hills, Lusai Hills and 
Naga Hills, amounted to nearly seven lakhs. 

Besides these are the Balipara Frontier Tract and the Sadiya Frontier 
Tract for which I have no figure. 

Export duty. — This duty of Rs. 1-8-0 per 100 lbs. was imposed on tea 
in 1916 with a view to obtaining increased revenue which was urgently 
required. The finances of the Government of India have now so much 
improved that there should be no reason for its retention. 

The Fiscal Commission of 1921-22 in paragraph 182 laid down the 
principle that export duty for revenue purposes should be employed sparingly 
and with great caution and that they should be imposed only on articles 
in which India has a monopoly or semi-monopoly. In paragraph 187 the 
Commission held that the duty could hardly be said to comply with their 
condition that the article should be a monopoly or semi-monopoly and they 
therefore held that the export duty on tea should be removed. The Indian 
Taxation Enquiry Committee, 1924-25, although they accepted the Fiscal Com- 
mission’s principle above stated (vide paragraph 154 of their report), advised 
the duty might continue for the present but that it should he removed or 
reduced if and when the conditions of the trade indicate that it is having 
a prejudicial effect (vide paragraph 158). They advise shutting the stable 
door after the horse has bolted I 

“Sir Basil Blackett in the Legislative Assembly, in August last, is 
reported by the Associated Press to have stated as follows . — 

' “Sir Basil Blackett confessed his disappointment that the Todhunter 
Committee had gone badi on the wiser view of the Fiscal Com- 
mission on export duty, especially regarding the undesirability of 
using export duties for protective purposes.” 

There is no doubt the Government of India do not approve the principle of 
the export duty on tea but decline to abolish it owing to the loss of 60 lakhs 
per annum. In other words, the Province of Assam is being robbed by the 
Government of India to the -^ent of 30 lakhs per annum for the benefit 
of the other Provincial Governments. 

Sir John Kerr in a speech at his first Durbar after his taking over 
charge as Governor of Assam stated that he much regretted the extent 
to which the Government of India were taxing the tea industry as it 
precluded him from further taxing it for the henefit of the Province. 

The Assam Legislative Council have, on more than one occasion, passed 
resolutions recommending the Local Government to request the Government 
of India to abolish the duty. 

Question 6. — ^AaBiotriiTTmAii Indebtedness. — ( a) (i) The main cause of 
borrow'ing is lack of enterprise. 

(ii) Kyahs and shopkeepers, interested in the ryots’ produce. 

{iii) Lack of remunerative occupation during nine months of the 
year; insufficient return from their holdings; high rates of interest on 
borrowed money; and increased cost of living. 

Paddy cultivation is the chief occupation of the ryot in this district. 
He gets one crop per annum only. The average area of the plot of land 
held by each lyot is about three poorahs (four acres). 

Mr. W. O. McKerch&r\ 
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The period of occupation — cultivating and reaping three poorahs — 
is for male labour only 80 working days, and for female labour only 30 
working days. Frequently the r^^ot has no other occupation; he depends 
on three months’ labour for his income, and in the event of a poor crop 
appeals to the moneylender. 

The moneylender is generally the local 7iyah or shopkeeper — ^who 
advances money to the ryot, generally for a period of three months. 

Interest on loans is reported to vary from 374 to 150 per cent. 
Falling repayment within the time-limit a portion of the crop is accepted 
at preferential rates. Estimated average yield from 3 poorahs is 54 maunds 
of threshed paddy. 

BS. 

Value if sold at Bs. 3-8-0 per maund is ... 189 

Less rent Bs. 24 and seed Bs. 12 ... ... ... 36 

Net income ... 153 

per annum. 

Question 11. — Crops. — (a) (iv) Wild elephants are becoming too numerous 
and causing destruction to ihe ryots’ crops in Nowgong, Sibsagar and parts 
of Lakhimpur. Kheddah operations are necessary. 

Question 15. — Vetbeinart. — (a) I consider the Civil Veterinary Depart- 
ment should be indfependent and free from any ponderous system likely 
to cause delay. Epidemics require urgent action. 

(b) (i) Dispensaries are controlled by Local Boards. I consider this 
a ponderous system. For instance, in the season in 1926, epidemics of 
anthrax, septicemia, rinderpest and foot-and-mouth disease were rampant 
throu^out Assam. The mortality in some parts of the Sibsagar district 
is es-Siated at nearly 50 per cent of the herds. 

(ii) Not adequately met. 

(iti) I advocate the transfer of control to provincial authority. 

(c) (i) Veterinary Surgeons are insufficient during periods of severe 
epidemics. They frequently arrive on the scene too late, the conservative 
ryots quickly lose confidence, and the disease is permitted to spread. 

Suggest improved concentration in conjunction with animal hus- 
bandry experts. 

Epidemics generally spread from one or two centres; concentration 
of forces might fiequently prevent. 

Issue literature in the vernacular on diseases and treatment. 

(ii) Byots are frequently slack in reporting outbreaks. 

(d) I T advocate legislation dealing with notification for segregation, 
disposal of diseased carcasses, compulsory inoculation of contacts, and 
prohibition of the movement of animals exposed to infection. 

Burning of carcasses is opposed by some castes and in these cases 
quicklime should be available to bury with the carcasses. 

(e) I believe there was some difficulty in obtaining sufficient serum in 
1926, but it must be remembered the demand for serum was vei^ much in 
excess of normal years. 

(/) No fee is charged for inoculation. 

Lack of faith in the treatment is the chief obstacle. 

Procrastination is responsible for many fatal cases. 

(p) I do. 

(i) I have no knowledge regarding Muktesar Institute. 

(ii) I recommend provincial veterinary research institutions 

(h) Yes, by research officers in the Provinces. 

(i) I do not recommend the appointment of a Superior Veterinary 
Officer with the Gk)vemment of India but* I consider the Government of 
India should assist the Provincial Government more liberally with funds. 

Question 16. — ^Animae Husbandry. — (a) (i) I suggest the employment 
of travelling breeding experts in conjunction with Veterinary Department 
if possible, and expert castration of all weedy bulls and importation of 
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desirable breeds of bulls. Imported bulls should be stall-fed and not allowed 
to roam with herds, weaiing themselves out for no practical purpose, and 
risking diseases very prevalent on general grazing grounds. 

The gaonhura of the village might be responsible to the travellmg 
expert for the bull, charging the ryots a small fee for service, towards the 
cost of upkeep. The bulls should be the property of Government. Periodical 
exchange of bulls from one district to another would tend to improve the 
bi cods of cattle. 

(li) I suggest a grazing area for each village to prevent disease 
spreading, improved breeds of cattle and pastures. 

Metal roads and motor transport are also very important factors, 
as during eight months of the year Assam roads are impassable and the 
ryot has no market for his produce, if pioduced. 

(til) Expert advice including veterinary treatment by lectures; also 
the issue of literature written in the vernacular. 

(b) ( 2 ) Grazing areas are insufficient, badly distributed, and the pastures 
very inferior, frequently consisting of plots of waste land not required for 
any other purpose. 

To the best of my: knowledge, manures for improving pastures are 
never applied. 

{ii) Paddy fields are flooded during the crop season. The Government 
roads may provide a little grazing, otherwise the cattle must travel to the 
grazing ground, sometimes a couple of miles distant. After the crops are 
reaped, cattle wander over the rice fields 

(ill) A limited supply of paddy straw is available. 

(iv) The Assam dry weather is usually not very severe on pastures. 

(v) Lack of lime in Assam soils is supposed to be responsible for the 
ftTnfl.n bone in Assam bred cattle. Expert opinion is desirable on ihis 
point. 

Note. — consider Government assistance in animal husbandry is 
most essential and together with roads first in importance for -the welfare 
of the Province. 

In spite of large herds, milk is difficult to obtain. Swiss milk is 
freely imported into the Province. 

Cream on the milk produced by the Assamese cow is a stranger, and 
butter unobtainable. 

One of the chief difficulties in obtaining extra grazing grounds at 
convenient centres is due to opposition from the ryot, who cannot afford to 
give up any part of his small holding for the benefit of his neighbours. 

As it IS desirable for each village to have its own grazing ground 
in order to limit the spreading of disease, hberal terms for land acquired 
are essential. 

In Sibsagar district, duiing 1926, the loss of cattle due to epidemics 
will probably exceed any previous record. 

Question 17. — ^AGBicuiiTUBAL Industbibb. — (a) Faddy cultivation. — Sup- 
pose the average ryot cultivates thrdP poorahs of paddy (usual work for 
one pair of bullocks). In June, a plot for seedlings is prepared which 
provides employment to one man for fifteen days. In July-August, the 
area to be planted generally requires ploughing five tunes, each poorah 
occupies three days of about two to three hours* work per day. Planting 
done by female labour occupies four days per poorah. Reaping is also done 
by female labour at four days per poorah. Carrying and storing by male 
labour, say, twelve days for three poorahs. 

Male Lahowr — ^Preparing seedlings ... ... ... 15 days 

Ploughing 5X3X3 ... ... ... 45 „ 

Carrying and storing ... ... ... 12 „ 

Fencing and repairs to bunds ... ... 8 „ 

Employment for a man per annum ... 80 „ 

Female Labov/r — ^Planting . ... ... ^ „ 

Reaping ... ... ... ... 12 ,, 

Employment for ^oman on holding ... 24 „ 
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Occupation during slack season practically nil. 

(b) Encourage the weaving of Assam silk by planting soom trees 
on the waste land surrounding villages — ^rent free until the trees reach 
the producing age. 

There is a good market for poultry and goats which do well in Assam. 

Sheep-rearing is too risky on our damp soils for the ryot*s capital. 

(c) The increasing scarcity of fish in the Province indicates the 
necessity for enquiry into the preservation of small fry by — 

a fixed size of mesh for fishing nets ; 

(2) prevention of the use of poison in rivers. 

Question 18. — ^Aghiouitubal Labottb. — (a) (i) and (ii) Obtain the whole- 
hearted support of Provincial Government, to encourage emigration of 
their surplus labour to the tea gardens whi^ depend entirely on imported 
labour both for the cultivation of existing areas and the extension of new 
areas. ' 

The above apphes both to permanent settlement and seasonable 
migration. 

(b) The principal factors in the shortage of labour in Assam tea 
gardens, and the recruitment of labour are — 

(1) The loss due to the rapid colonisation of Assam by time-expired 

tea garden coolies. 

(2) Expansion of the industry. 

(3) The All-India influenza epidemic seriously reduced the agri- 

cultural population both in Assam and throughout the recruit- 
ing district. 

(4) (a) No famine in the recruiting districts during recent years, 
(b) Expansion of railways and industries increasing the demand 

for labour m the recruiting districts. 

Note. — ^The area settled with time-expired coolies in the Assam 
Valley (including Sadiya and Balipara Tracts) is approximately 290,261 
acres — a larger area than the whole area under tea in the Assam Valley. 
(The area under tea in 1923 was 266,866 acres.) 

In the Surma Valley approximately 35,307 acres are settled with 
eaj-tea garden coolies. (The total area under tea in 1923 in the Surma 
Valley is given as 144,941 acres.) 

(c) Waste areas are being rapidly . filled by ea-tea garden labourers 
and immigrants from Eastern Bengal and Nepal. 

Question 19. — ^Forests. — ^The danger of a scarcity of thatch and firewood 
in the near future, requires consideration, in the interests of the poorer 
class of ryots. 

In the neighbourhood of many villages, afforestation and thatch-reserves 
are desirable before scarcity becomes too acute. 

The jhvming system of cultivation should be stopped. 

The growing of sugarcane will quickly impoverish the soil unless manures 
are applied. Some form of limitation is desirable, to prevent exploitation. 

Question 21. — ^Takcpfs and Sea Freights. — I consider the import duty 
on galvanized corrugated iron and building materials is a severe hardship 
on the Indian cultivator in districts where thatch is unobtainable. 


Oral Svidence. 

27165. The Ghairrrum : Mr, McKercher, you are General Manager of 
the Amgoorie Tea Estates, Limited, and Vice-Chairman of the 
Branch of the Indian Tea Association.^ — ^Yes. 

27166. Do you wish to make any statement of a general character at this 
stage or shall I ask you one or two questions? — I have submitted my 
general remarks in writing. You may ask me questions. 

27167. I see under the head ‘ Roads ’ you complain of the state of roads 
in this Province. I should like to know how long you have been in this 
Province? — Thirty-two years. 
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27168. Are the roac^ better or worse as compared with their condition 
when you first knew them? — I would not say they are worse as compared 
with their condition when I first knew them; but within the last ten years 
they have grown worse. 

27169. What is the reason ? — The cost of ^ labour has doubled and the 
hlJotment for roads has grown small accordingly ; and also motor traj6Q.o 
is increasing. 

27170. Would you say the state of the roads places a burden and 
handicap on the tea industry? — ^Yes, I would. 

27171. In what way.P — ^For getting about, for everything. 

27172. I might have put my question another way; is the state of the 
roads so bad that there is difl3.culty in getting the tea either to the ports 
or to the railways? — No; we generally use our own independent tram lines; 
but anybody using the roads will find a diflficulty. 

27173. It is in the ordinary business of management and the general 
conduct of life that these roads handicap the industry ? — ^Yes. 

27174. Are you familiar with the working of the local authority in 
relation to its responsibility for the roads? — ^Yes; I am a member of the 
Local Board, and also on the Finance Committee. 

27175. What is the position of the Local Boards? — They are always 
handicapped for money. I know of one district in which only one brick 
bridge has been constructed for the last thirty years over an area of twenty 
miles square. All the money we get has got to be used for filling up the 
holes. 

27176. Have you any constructive suggestions to make for remedying 
this unfortunate position? — Only what I have written. 

27177. Nothing beyond your note? — ^I should like to point out that, 
taking an average yield of eight maunds per acre, the export duty on tea 
from Assam and the import duty on tea boxes work out to Bs. 12-12>9 
per acre. 

27178. What about the roads of the District Board of which you are a 
member? — ^I am from the Sibsagar district. I am referring in my written 
evidence to the Public Works Department roads, not to the second-class 
roads. 

27179. You are giving the mileage of Public Works Department roads, 
not District Board roads? — ^There are about 3,000 or 4,000 miles of District 
Board roads; I am not referring to that. 

27180. You mention the question of the provision which Government 
have made this year, but you say there is no guarantee that this will be 
of a recurring nature. Was there any suggestion that it should be of a 
recurring nature? — Well, Government could not promise. We asked the 
Member at a meeting the other day, and he said he could not make any 
promise. He is as handicapped as the others. 

27181. You have* come to the point where you think that further taxation 
is essential? — ^I do not say that. But we have come to the point where 
1 consider that ARaa.Tn should get more from the Central Government. 

27182. I am looking to your own words, on page 208, ‘‘The planting 
community fully realise the importance to the Province of good communica- 
tions and have this year agreed to an increase of the local rate on tea 
lands.” To that extent I was right, I suppose?— Yes. But I would lake 
to push home the other point. Assam gets nothing from the export duty 
on Assam tea, which is 30 lakhs. Then there is the incom^tax 15 laklm : 
import duty on tea boxes 10 lakhs; petrol duty IJ lakhs; provincial 
contribution 15 lakhs ; total 71i lakhs. The Assam ryot cannot afford to 
pay more revenue. The only industry in Assam is the tea industry, and the 
Central Government takes away the lot. 

27183. You refer on page 209 to the abolition of the export tax on tea. 
If this tax were admitted to the provincial revenues, do you thii^ that 
there would be any objection to the paying of it by the tea plantaticms ?-- 
1 am not in a position to say that. I say we have been fully taxed 
we cannot help the Province. I should not like to take any responsibility 
for answering your question. 
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27184. On the question of Agricultural Indebtedness, on page 210 you 
give figures as to seasonal laciz of employment and you say, *‘Tbe period 
of occupation — cultivating and reaping three poorahs — is for male labour 
only 80 working days and for female labour only 30 working days.” How 
did you arrive at these figures? — From practical experience. I have been 
thirty years in Assam; our own coolies get a lot of land, they have 1,071 
acres which they cultivate lound the gardens, and I know a great deal on 
that subject. 

27185. Is malaria prevalent in the districts with which you are most 
familiar P — ^It is seasonal. In some years we get more than in others, but 
our death rates are not high. 

27186. Can you estimate the number of days during which the average 
ryot is laid up? — ^I can give our own figures of actual attendance if they 
will be of any help.* 

27187. They might be useful. Is it a long table ?~No. I may give the 
average of the nine mouths from Januaiy to October. The average 
percentage working for one garden is, men 79, women 68, children 73; for 
another group 82, 64 and 68; for a third, 68, 68 and 79; for a fourth, 
85, 75 and 84. During advanced pregnancy and on wet days women do not 
work. So, that has to be calculated in the case of women. 

27188. You are familiar, I think, with the work that is being carried 
out at the moment under the direction of Dr. Ross? — ^I am not in that 
district, but I have been to his lectures. 

27189. But you know about his efforts P~Yes. 

27190. Do you think it is possible to apply his methods to the ordinai’y 
zamindari or ryotwari districts? — I do not think so; they are expensive. 

27191. Do you think any efficacious methods exist which might be applied 
to typical rural areas? — ^The Assamese villagers in the plains do not suffer 
from malaria to the extent that the coolies in the gardens do. This draining 
is a peculiar thing. I am very sorry to say that I am not in favour of 
draining these areas. If you. do, you will be ruining their nee cultivation. 
^ 27192. Malaria is a more urgent problem with the jungle tribes? — Yes, 

in the jungles. I listened very carefully to Dr. Boss’s lecture the other day 
at Dibrugarh, and I made up my mind that I should not touch his methods : 
I should rather depend upon our doctors. We have got 12,000 acres, and 
at £1-10-0 per acre for drainmg and maintenance we should have to spend 
£18,000 in two years, not to mention the labour which the gardens have to 
supply themselves. After drains are cut, they must be kept dean and 
cavities treated with oil. It is an impossible proposition in a large area. 

27193;. You do not think this plan is practicable in the case of a typical 
area, and you do not feel disposed yoxtrself to undertake it on your own 
tea estates? — ^I will do it in a limited degree as regards jungles, but I 
cannot divert 50 per cent of the labour and establishment for the work. 

27194. Is shortage of labour one of the pressing problems of the tea 
industry to-day ? — Yes. 

27195. On page 212 you give a list of some of the causes of that 
shortage. Are they in the order of their importance? Is the first “The loss 
due to the rapid colonisation of Assam by time-expired tea garden coolies” 
the most important? — ^Yes. I would not put (2) “Expansion of the industry” 
before (3) “The AU-India influenza epidemic.” 

27196. Take the first, “The loss due to the rapid colonisation of Assam 
by time-expired tea garden coolies.” Would you suggest any remedy for 
that? — ^No; I cannot. It is only a natural thing. 

27197. (2) “Expansion of the industry”, there is no remedy for that, 
I suppose? — ^No remedy. 

27198. (3) “Influenza epidemic”, what about that? — ^That is finished; 
I hope it will not recur. 

27199. (4) (a) “No famine in the recruiting districts during recent 
years”; we can hardly arrange for famines? — ^No remedy for that. 

27200. (4) (b) “Expansion of railways and industries,” From the All- 
India point of view you can hardly deplore that? — ^No; I have nothing 
against that. 


* Vide Appendix I. 
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27201. Have you any concrete or constructive suggestions to put before 
the Commission for the amelioration of this position? — think we require 
the whole-hearted support of the Provincial Governments, because we all 
know that cheap labour is a very useful th^tig in all the different Pro- 
vinces. I think if the Government would trust us as regards recruitment, 
it would help us. There are many restrictions at present and we are 
trying to get those- removed. We are not always trusted. Act VI has 
been practically abolished; a few recruiting clauses are all that remain of 
it, we are trying to get new rules. 

27202. Is it really an attempt to re-establish mass recruiting under proper 
control ? — ^Yes. 

27203. At the time when the new legislation came under criticism and 
the rules were passed, did the Tea Association exist? — Yes 

27204. Is it your view that the Association was such as to be in a position 
to give guarantee that it would bring disciplinary action to bear on 
members who were in default in carrying out the undertaking given to 
Government? — ^Do you mean as regards the new proposals? Have you seen 
those P 

27205. I am asking you in general terms, whether the Association can 
step in and take the responsibility? — We are proposing to have a Recruiting 
Board, if it is sanctioned; that I think will take full responsibility. 

27206 As an Association? — Yes. Government will have a control and 
will have an official Chairman on the Board. 

27207. Are you not a little drastic when on page 212 you say, “The 
jhuming system of cultivation should be stopped?” — ^I am afraid the 
deterioration of the jungles is so rapid in Assam and firewood is becoming 
so scarce ^ that it is necessary. These people burn the trees in a small 
area, cultivate it for one year and then leave it and go to another area. 
They do not even use the trees; they burn them. 

27208. Do you agree that those tribes who are in the habit of obtaining 
a living by the jhuming system should be taught ^e art of creating minor 
irrigation schemes? — ^I think so. 

27209. In fact, it would make a considerable contribution towards the 
solution of th:is problem? — ^I think so. They are an amenable group, 
although some of the Nepalese are very bad. 

27210. It mi^t be possible to terrace some of these lands brought under 
jhuming? — ^Yes. At present the practice does a lot of damage. 

27211. Do you know whether there is any technical^ officer competent in 
the art of irrigation whose advice would be at the disposal of cultivators 
or villagers anxious to adopt any such scheme as we are discussing.? — ^I do 
not think so. 

27212. On the same page you suggest that the fishing might be improved 
by the prevention "of the use of poison in rivers. Is it a common custom? — 
The hill tribes poison the rivers and kill the whole of the fry. Fish is 
getting more and more difficult to obtain. 

27213. What do they use? — Nag^hih and Khoni-hih, The former is a 
poisonous creeper. The latter (aconite) like a small egg. They put these 
in the rapids right across the river and Khonir-hih is dangerous. Sih 
signifies poison. 

27214. Coming to a very different subject, you are familiar with the 
research work being carried out by the Indian Tea Association.? — Yes. 

27216. Have you interested yourself at all in any of the technical details 
of that work? — ^In what way? 

27216. Do you know whether there are certain problems of fundamental 
importance and general application whi^ are being investigated at the 
moment and others which require investigation, which in the view of some 
responsible people might very well be undertaken by the Central Govern- 
ment’s institution at Pusa? — ^I wou^d not care to answer that; I leave that 
to Mr. Carpenter. 

27217. Sir Thomas Middleton : On page 211 you give the details of the 
time occupied in rice cultivation, and you estimate the amount of time 
required to plant an acre of paddy? — ^I have taken three pocrahs of paddy, 
that is the usual area for one pair of bullocks. 
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27218. You estimate four days per poqrah for planting; that is, three 
days per acre? — ^Yes. That is for planting and cutting. I have talked 
to the villagers, and that is what they allow. 

27219. That is woman labour? — ^Yes; planting is woman labour. 

27220. When you come to ploughing, you have got 45 days for three 
poordhs: that will be 34 days for ploughing three acres?— Yes. It is 
practically 11 days per acre. In England they plough one acre in one 
day. (One man and two horses.) 

27221. How many plou^ings do you allow them? — ^Five. 

27222. That gives about 11 days for five nloughings per acre. That is 
about two days an acre for one ploughing? — ^i^out two and a quarter days. 

27223. I have been comparing your man and woman labour. Your women 
seem to work faster than your men? — Yes. Generally the women carry loads 
on their heads when the men go without any load. 

27224, What I gather from your fibres is that women show relatively 
a high efficiency in your area? — ^That is so; but, on the other hand, they 
work a smaller number of days in the year Another thing that I can 
tell you is that when you commence planting, you cannot wait for the 
water to dry up though you can do the ploughing as you like. 

27225. I only wished to clear up this point about the relative efficiency? — 
I am glad to be able to help you; I am Ifeen on it myself. 

27226. Hr. Syder : What is this rate to which you are referring, to which 
the Tea Association has agreed? Is it the acreage rate of 8 annas, or is 
it the local rate? — I cannot tell you anything about the 8-anna rate at 
all; I think it was discarded; we shall now voluntarily pay 5 annas. 

27227. That is the additional rate to which you are referring? Was not 
the 8-anna rate thrown out in the Council? — ^This is the rate of 5 annas 
per acre iiiat was proposed last September; it is the latest. 

27228. With regard to the taxation by the Central Government, do you 
get anything at present from income-tax? — I think Assam gets so much for 
collecting it on behalf of the Central (S^vernment. 

27229. Do you not get anything when it exceeds the datum line of 1921? 

Mr. lELezlett : The Central Government pay for the cost of collection, 
plus 3 pies in the rupee above the datum line, which accounts for a good 
deal of the revenue in Assam, because a new method of assessment was 
introduced in regard to tea since 1920-21. Tea is now assessed at 25 per 
cent of the profit; 25 per cent is looked upon as the manufacturers* profits 
and 75 per cent as the agricultural profit. 

Hr. Hyder : You do get something from the difference, and you are not 
in the same position as other Provinces? 

27230. Mr. Mezlett : We get more from income-tax in proportion to the 
total realised from income-tax, because of the new method of assessing the 
tea industry? — ^That is another imposition. You may say that we have a 
factory, simply because we have got a steam-engine or something, and jusu 
get more money out of us. 

27231. With regard to this matter of Rs. 71i lakhs, you share this 
misfortune wiuh other Provinces in India; that is what you pay to the 
Central Government? You pay income-tax, export duty and import duty? — 
I have made a note of other taxes that we have to pay. 

27232. The export duty received from Assam is Rs. 30 lakhs, and the 
income-tax from Assam is Rs. 15 lakhs. These are misfortunes which you 
share with other Provinces? — ^I should like to ] 5 oint out that there is an 
additional import duty on tea boxes which with export duty comes to 
Rs. 20 per poordhs and on the top of that we pay other rates. 

27233. The petrol duty is also a misfortune which you share with others? 
— Yes, but I would give it to the Imperial Government and take the rest. 

27234. What do you include in this figure of Rs. 71i lakhs? Does it 
include the pay of Political Agents, the maintenance of some irregular 
force, the cost of policing the frontier districts? — Yes; the frontier tracts 
are run at a loss; they cannot pay their way; the rest of the Province has 
to carry them and pay these taxes that I have mentioned. 

27235. Nothing is contributed towards that by the Central Government? — 
To the best of my knowledge, no. 
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27236. Is anything paid by the Central Government towards the mainte- 
nance of the Assam BiflesP — ^Might I ask yon whether the other Provinces 
on the North-West Frontier pay towards the maintenance of the Army? 

27237. This is the point on which I expressed agreement with you? 

think we are greatly handicapped; onr Government have not got the power 
to do their work in an efficient way. 

27238. This is an Imperial charge, and ought to be met by the Imperial 
Government? — ^I think the Imperial Government should be more merciful to 
ns. 

27239. With regard to the export duty, if the Central Government 
washed its hand of this duty, what are you going to do? Either you are 
going to. put an acreage rate, or you are going to have some kind of export 
duty on tea passing down the Brahmaputra? — ^I think if the export duty 
were removed, we should be able to help Assam. 

27240. The only two ways nre either an additional acreage duty or an 
export duty on tea grown in Assam? Is there any third way? — ^If we are 
relieved from Imperial taxation (these two are not fair taxes in our opinion) 
we should^ be in a better position to help the Assam Government. If they 
repeal this export duty, which they must sooner or later, the Assam 
Government would get a greater revenue from us. 

27241. The point is this. You refer to the Taxation Committee’s 
recommendation to continue the duty for the present. If this duty were 
removed by the Central Government,^ and the Assam Government imposed 
an acreage rate or an export duty, it would be like putting pig on pork. 
It is just the same thing, so far as you are concerned? — ^No; Aasam would 
develop. 

27242 The whole point is with regard to its being sound or unsound. 
If your view is accepted, then it would become a matter as to who gets 
the duty? ••At present the Central Government gets it? — ^At present it 
does; in the other case, the Assam Government would get it. 

27243 In that case, it would be more or less a transfer of funds? The 
nature of the duty imposed, of which you are complaining, would not be 
altered? — Capital makes capital. 

27244. On page 209 of your memorandum, you have quoted an extract 
from the speech of the Finance Member. Does the export duty on tea 
protect the tea industry? It is a revenue duty, is it not? You have 
stated that the Finance Member was reported by the Associated Press as 
having said ‘‘Sir Basil Blackett confessed the disappointment that the 
Todhunter Committee had gone back on the wiser view of the Fiscal Com- 
mission on export duty, especially regarding the undesirability of 
using export duties for protective purposes.” I ask you whether this 
export duty on tea has the effect of protecting the tea industry? — ^I do not 
quite follow you. 

27245. What is the meaning of this quotation? — ^That is an extract 
from the speech of Sir Basil Blackett, taken from the paper, in which 
he agrees with the views of the Fiscal Commission. 

27246. The only point I am concerned about is this : what is its relevancy 
to the tea export duty? — ^I think it is generally agreed that the tea export 
duty is scarcely fair. It was a War measure, and when the War was 
over, it should have been removed; there is no doubt about that, but we 
have not been strong enough to get it removed. 

27247. Is it doing you harm? — ^Undoubtedly. 

27248. Are you losing markets? — We are handicapped in the Province. 

27249. That is one difficulty? — We are the black sheep of the Province; 
though we pay treble the revenue and taxes, still we are -useless to the 
Province; that is the Assamese view. 

27250. Are you being handicapped in foreign markets throng this 
duty? — ^I would not say foreign markets, but we have been handicapped in 
expanding our industry and everything else. 

27251. What is your present system with regard to the recruitment of 
labour? — The system of the sardar, principally. 

27252. You do not approve of it? — I approve of it, but we should like 
to have a ~ cheaper system. The savdo/Fi system is verv expensive, With 
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the numeroTis taxes we have to pay, it comes to a cost of about Us. 200 
per coolie. We have to send the sardar down to start with; we pay a 
cess to the Local Government for sending him, a license fee of Rs. 3; in 
addition we have to pay a capitation fee of Ks. 15 for the sardar to Indian 
States and Rs. 5 to the Association. For every immigrant we have to 
pay Bs- 5, and a cess of R.s. 3; then there is the Tea Districts Labour 
Association capitation fee of Rs 15; there are also other overhead expenses; 
for clothing we have to pay Rs. 12-8-0 for an adult and Rs. 4-4-0 for a 
child.* 

27253. What specific points do you complain of in the present system? — 
I think there are too many restrictions, some of which should be done away 
with, 

27254. Could you name them? — Registration before the Government; they 
are Government restrictions; we have to send the sardar down to import 
immigrants. 

27255. How did you do this before? — ^In the old days they came to us 
through contractors; they gave us a black name; since then it is always 
done through the sardar, 

27256. The Chairman : Dr. Hyder and you have been discussing between 
you this question of the quotation from Sir Basil Blackett’s speech in the 
Legislaiuve Assembly, of which you have given an extract on page 209 of 
your note; are you sure that that is a correct rendering of that speech? — 
It is in our records; we got it from a newspaper. 

27257. I have not the context in my mind. How do you use an export 
duty for protective purposes? I am concerned with Sir Basil Blackett’s 
argument? — ^I suppose it is to assist paying for others; you know there are 
ihese subsidies and things of that kind; that is how I read it. 

27258 Do you mean that the revenues resulting from this expoH tax 
were to be applied to the granting of subsidies to some other industries? — 
That is how I read it. It is rather a round-about rendering. 

27259. Mr. JECealett : You say that the chief problem in this count]^ 
is one of better roads; I suppose you are aware that a metalled road in 
Assam costs Rs. 20,000 per mile? — Yes. 

27260. Therefore, it is a very expensive job, which is beyond the finances 
of the Province for many years to come. Have you ever considered any 
system of keeping the huicha roads in better condition? — ^It is a question 
of having more money. 

27261. Do you thmk that the money which the Local Boards and Govern- 
ment spend on roads could not be be^^er spent than it is at present? — ^You 
have been in Assam for many years, and you know that in the old days 
we got Rs. 100 per mile for first-class roads and Rs. 50 per mile for second- 
class roads; we are still getting money at the same rate, but the cost of 
labour has more than doubled. 

27262. The revenue of the Local Boards has not increased but the cost 
of labour has risen.? — Yes. The Local Boards are always starved, and thoy 
are handicapped just as much as Government. 

27263. Have you ever noticed ' going a^ong any of our roads, that some 
portions of the road here and there are quite good? No matter how bad 
the road may be, you find some parts quite good? — Yes. 

27264. What, do you think, is the reason for that? — ^The soil, and also 
the traffic. 

27265. But the same traffic goes all over the road? — ^Yes; it may be duo 
to pan on the sandy soil. 

27266. Could not the Local Boards analyse the soil at those particular 
places and find out the proportion of sand and clay, and get better roads 
by mixing sand and clay in the same proportion? — ^Do you not consider 
iD would cost just as much as metalling the road? Besides, you have to 
remember the^ rainfall, which washes down the soil to the extent of six to 
seven inches in the year. If you put bricks in holes of that depth, you 
will find that in a couple of years, all the soil is washed down, and that 
is the highest place; I have personal experience of it. As one of the 
engineers stated last year, if you make an improvement this year, it is 
washed away by the next rains. 
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27267. Metalling costs so much, that is the difficulty? — Capital makes 
capital. 

27268. You mention the fact that the Assam Government has to keep 
up hve hill districts at great expense. Are j^ou aware that the Governmenb 
ot India pay most ol the cost ol the Assam XliflesP — What is the cost? 

27269. The total cost is Rs. 17-1 lakhs, aio j’ou aware that the Goveiuiiieiit 
of India pay Rs. 16 lakhs? — They make Rs. 70 lakhs out ol us, they could 
still allow us a little more money. 

Yes, they could give something. I only gave you the figiiies from 
memory ; 1 cannot guarantee their acciuacy. 

37270. You lueiitioiiod that jou had some idea of jliuitiiny; do you thmk 
that jkumxng should be stopped — ^Yes. 

27271. IVliat other lorm oi cultivation i\ould joii suggest these liiJl tubes 
should take up? — 1 think they shoutd bo made to stick to their own land. 
Theie used to bo very hue lorost laud slopes which have been damaged; 
] think they are viastiiig their laud, and it must aheeb the i ami all sooner 
Ol later. 

27272. Tim Chaummi: Is it reducing the laiiifallp — think that the 
absence of foiests reduces the rainfall on these hills. 

27273. l*vof, Ouxujulce : On page 208, you say, ^‘truder these circumstances, 
it is impossible for those ryots ulio grow two crops ni the year to maikefc 
their pioduce.” Aie thoie many people in the neighbourhood wlio can 
grow two crops? — It is not ■worth the tiouble The cultivator will have to 
carry the iiroduce on Ins back a long distance to the maiket, which ho 
cannot do. 

27274. You suggest that they can grow two cioiis, and that the olhci’ 
conditions are favouiable for it? — do not see why they should not, of 
course, I do not say paddy and another ciop; at present they can take 
part of the area for one croii and part for another, and thus grow tivo 
crops. 

27275. You do not suggest that the otlier conditions are quite fa’vouiablo 
lor two cioiis? — I have no experience ot that. The gieat thing about 
paddy land is that you must not bieak the pan beyond a dei>th oi six inches 
By taking a certain area of the holding lor one croiJ and another lor 
another ciop, it would pay them, if they could get rid ot the reduce. 

27276. The only handicap is absence of better communications? — That is 
my opinion. 

27277. The Chair man : Does not the impoitaiice of the 2 ?cin depend almost 
entirely upon the nature of the sub-soil? — ^Yes. 

27278. In some areas, you can afford to break the £)an with impunity.*' — 
1 would not say that for rice cultivation. 

27279. Prof. Gang idee * In the tea garden districts', the otlier conditions 
are quite favouiable lor two crops, and only lack of hotter couiniuincations 
prevents them from going lu foi it? — ^That is my opinion. 

27280. In the next sentence you say, “They are entirely in the hands 
of local Marwaiis to whom they moi*tgage thoir crops.” Are the cultivators 
coinpollcd to mortgage their crops only because of the absence ol better 
roads? — ^You are asking me a very pointed question. I consider tliab there 
is certainly a lack of better roads, and I certainly think it has a great 
deal to do with handicapping the impiovenient of the condition of the 
people. 

27281. But the otlier conditions may be such that they *aie peril ‘nis 
compelled to mortgage their crops to the Marvaiis in any case, whether 
there are good roads or not? — I thmk they would got a better niaikel if 
thei© were bettor roads. 

27282. Do you get temporary labour in tho tea districts? — ^Yes. 

. 27283. What propoition of the total labour force in the tea districU 
may he put down as i>ermauent settlers? — Taking the average atteiiaance 
at work in 1925, tho figures are permanent labour 461,221 hviug on uie 
gardens: labour that was more or less living on the grounds was 
that is what we call permanent outside labour. The outside imported 
labour, from Lower Assam and Cachai hills, etc., was 36,023. 

27284. That was temporary labour P—Tes, from three to six months. 
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27285. It may be that they worked on your estates during their period 
of unemployment? — Yes. 

27286. You depend for the tea industi-y more on temiDorary labourers 
thau on permanent labourers? — ^We depend more on iiermanent labour, 

27287, Are these labourers, who are permanently settled, recruited from 
aboriginal tribes? — ^They are all imported. 

27288. From Chota Nagpur? — Yes. 

27289. What are the average rates P — have handed lu two statements, 
one of which is the average monthly earnings in our plantations which 
in rather interesting compared with family budgets of cotton mill workers in 
Sholapur. The other is concerned with the efficieiioT- 

27290. The Chairman : Of the two tables, table relates to efficiency ; 
is the percentage of daily attendance the measure of efficiency? — ^Yos. 

27291. The table marked Bt is the average monthly family oainings for 
1926; that is for one man, one woman and one boy? — ^Yes. Si))sagar district 
18 about tlie average for Assam ; in Lowei Assam it may be a little lower, 
and ill Upper Assam it may be a little higher. 

27292. Prof, QanguUe : I know very little about the various systems of 
w-ages that you follow heie. There is sudi a thing as — ^It is an old 

Assamese word for the first period, lu the old days every one went out in 
the morning for tw’o or three hours lor their l\ar,an; ni the afternoon they 
again went out and did ticca, that is overtime. 

27293. The permanent labourers get ha'iarl and ficca*^ — ^Yes, in various 
gardens we pay a good deal for extra work done. Some of them do it, 
others do not. 

27294. Besides ticca, is there not also a unit sj'steniP What is that?— 
I think that will be the future system; you give so much for each unit 
of work and they cau do as much as they like. 

27296. That system is applicable both to the i>ermaueui and teiniiorary 
labourers? — -We apply it to eveiy one. 

27296. There is no difference between the permanent and temporary 
labourers? — am inclined to pay my permanent labour a little better than 
the temporary labour, because they have to go out on wet days as well as on 
dry days, but the usual thing is about the same for both. 

27297, Dr. Hyder : What is the existing machinery for the coiitiol of 
recruitment? — ^There is the Labour Board 

27298. Is it appointed by the Government of India? — ^Tliere is a 
Government official who is the Chairman; there are so many men from 
Calcutta Agency Houses and so many men representing the gardens; I am 
one of the latter; I think there are four others. 

27299. How many representatives from Government P— One official of 
Government who is the Chairman At present he is Mr. Austin, a Madras 
Civil Servant. 

27300. Prof. Gangulce : That is the machinery which controls your 
recruitment ? — ^Yes , 

27301. Is the saidari system still going on? Is recruitment still done 
only through the sardar? — Only through the mrdur; but we are asking 
Gkivermnent, in times of distress and famine to send labour up through 
the Tea District Laboui' Association local agents, under the sanction of the 
Labour Board. The Labour Board has nothing to do with reel in ting, it is 
a controlling Board, to stop anything going wiong. 

27302. In your reports, I find some such statement as this. ‘‘Season 
1925-26; sarduj's sent recruiting, 17,123 coolies, coolies recruited 10,374. ” 
It seems to me these coolies are recruited from those that are sent by the 
sarda/r? — ^The coolies are recruited by the sardar and sent through the 
agency, whidi is the Tea Districts Labour Association, and we have to pay 
them Rs. 15 for every coolie towards upkeep of the Association. 

27303. Do you pggest that the restrictive legislation passed by the 
Government or India has in any way hampered the operations of the tea 
industry? — ^No, I would not say that; but it has prevented expansion. 
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27304. Is expansion desirable in the tea industry at the present 
moment P — ^Personally, I should say, no for mj'self, but for the country, 
certainly yes. It might i educe our profits for a year or two, but eventually 
I think India could drink much more tea than it does. 

27305. You tliinfc the demand justifies further expansion? — Certainly, 
1 am not talking ol tlie prices at this moniont, they are rather low; but 
generally, yes. 

27306. On page 210 you say that the moneylender is generally the local 
hyah or shopkeeper and further down on the same page you say tiiat his 
rate of interest varies Irom 37^ to 160 per cent? — ^Yes; it is from 2 pies 
in the rupee to 2 aiiiias. 

27307. Do you liavo shopkeepers in the tea estates Dy whom are they 
settled'^ — ^Wo lia^o one or two shopkeepcis in each garden; it dox>eiids upon 
the size of tlio garden. 

27308 They aio allowed to come tlicro and open their shop by the tea 
estate ? — ^Yes. 

27309. On what eojulitious do they settle down there? — ^I'hey pay a 
nominal rent. 

27310. You have no control over thorn? — I have, they dare not charge 
interest from my coolies J have, of couise, ref ei red to the case ot ryots in 
my note. 

27311. YoLii coolies have no transactions with them? — No, if w'e hear 
of any extoifcion, we sack the hyah, 

27312. Are j’ou aware of the basis of the transactions wdiich jiass between 
the coolies and the shopkoopeis? — ^I have known coolies borrowing money 
from the shopkeeper. 

27313 On what rate of interest.^* — ^Up to 2 annas in the rupee; that 
comes to 160 i)er cent. 

27314. So, the coolies boriow money from the shopkeeper? — I have 
Imown it. Ot course, we pay our coolies eveiy w’^eek and therefore they aie 
not in need of borrowing money. In the old days, when -wo used to pay 
them at the end oi the month they used to boirow mone 5 ^ 

27315. Dr. Hi/t/er ; How long is it since you have started paying them 
■weekly? — ^We stalled this w’cekly payment system about a year and a half 
ago. 

27316. Fvof. Ganu'uUe : So, the arrangement of paying w'oekly ivages 
has reduced the indebtedness? — ^Yes, but you cannot reduce the indebted- 
ness of the r 3 ’ots and I am hero talking of the ryots. Of course, the 
weekly payment to our coolies has certainly stopped the borrowing of 
money from these l^yahs. If the hyahs try to lend inonej', they will be 
turned out, 

27317. Is this sj'stcin of weekly pajanenb follow'ed iu all your tea 
gardens ? — ^Yes. 

27318. With regard to the oducaLion ol the clxildicn of bho coolies in 
the tea gardens, I heard iii Calcutta that you were offering a compensatoi’y 
allowance to induce coolie children to attend schools; is that practice in 
operation now^? — ^'‘e all have schools, but children go for a few weeks and 
then leave off going. They prefer to pluck tea leaves with their mothers, 

27319. Do 3 'ou offer coiupeusutoi y allcwaiic© for each child? — ^The mid- 
day free meal provided by the garden to non-working children might be 
used in this manner. Pcrsonallj^ 1 provide the free meal to all uou-working 
children independent of attendance at school. Schools are not popular with 
coolie children or their parents. A common excuse for non-attendance is 
to complain against the schoolmaster. I have changed numerous 
schoolmasters but the children get tired of school iu no time and I have 
found it no good. 

27320. You could not influence the x^arents of these children.? — Some^ 
thirty or forty children do go to the schools. I have seen twenty children 
in one school, but they never exceed that number. They do not stay for 
long. We are dealing with ‘'Free Labour’ b 
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^73Sl. So there is an effort on your part to induce the coolies on yoUt 
tea gardens to send their children to school? — Yes, we supply schools and 
schoolmasters for tlieni but 1 do not go and fetch them out of the lines; 
I have done it occasionally^ 

27322. Mr Calvert . With regard to this question of weekly payment 
of wages, is it now generally done on the tea estates — Some estates pay 
fortnightly hut 1 think iveekly payments will become general. It seems 
rather popular now and 1 am vei-y much pleased with ibis system 

27323 Does ifc cost you much? — It js more troublosomo because J have 
to fetch the money irom the treasury loui tunes a month instead of once 
or twice 

27324. Does it not lavoh© iiioie labour foi keeping ihc accounts up to 
date? — ^The labour is cheap lu that respect. 1 would not put any extra 
expense on that score, 1 am \cry keen on it. 

27325 You think it has leally removed the cause of l)Oi'ron jiig ? — 
Certainly. In the old days when the coolie used to get his monthly wages 
he used to spend it quickly and used to boiiow money lor lus clAuks on 
Sunday nights. There is no necessity to liorrow money now because he 
gets his payment on Saturday night or Friday night and ho is in a iiosiiioii 
to pay for his drinks. 

27326 That is exceedingly mterestiug. TJieie wuo a losolution in the 
Assembly and wo could nob peisuade the Goverumeiit ol India to agree 
to the payment of weekly %vages? — ^We have done it and I like it 

27327. Your experioiico confiims the exporienco ol England and most 
other European countries that the weekly payment system is the best 
from the labourers’ point of view? — ^Yes. The spendthriit has always got 
only a little by him. 

27328. D?\ Under: The Hallways roJused to pay weekly wages because 
they said it taxed them too much to introduce that system? — 1 have no 
experience of Railways. 

27329. il/i. Calvert. With regaid to the question of those who grow 
two crops and are unable to market tlicir produce, I fcUi>pose you mean 
the surplus produce which is not a very largo fraction of the total? — It is 
not at present. 

27330. The aveiage holding is from three to six acres, so that the man 
usually has a small traction of surplus pioduce? — At present it is so. The 
usual practice is to reckon that a man and his wife lequire one iiiaund 
of rice i>er month , 18 maunds ol paddy, or 12 maunds of rice, per poorali. is 
the average yield; so you can soon calculate and find out the suipius. 

27331. I do not quite undei stand why the difficulty of nmrketiug a small 
fraction of the total pioduce should deter him fioni gi owing the othei 
portion? — ^If he grew more, how would he get rid of it ; ho could not eat 
more. 

27332. Cannot he consume inore^ — ^No. 

27333. Does the export duty on tea luve any effect on the price 
obtained for tea for inteiual consumiitionP — 1 do not think it has and J do 
not know how it can have any effect The expoit cluLy is on tea wo shuj 
to London; on the tea sold in Calcutta iheie is no export duty. 

27334 This export duty does not make you sell internalh' at a lower 
rate?-—No. 

27335 If you are paying an exiiort duty, you arc thoieby losing to that 
extent the advantages gained from the foreign market p — W c lose on tlmfa 
account in cash, so, it does interiere with our profft-s. We have been 
having two or three good years but they arc coming to an end now. 

27336. As far as the bringing down of the price ol tea for intei-nal 
consumption is concerned, ib will have no effect p — i do not think it will. 

27337. Dr. Eycler : Do you not enjoy Imperial preference to the extent 
of two-thirds of a penny through the United Kingdom? — I cannot answ^er 
that question; I am not a politician. 

27338. It is a matter of your getting liaid cash from the United 
Kingdom .P — ^Pei’sonally 1 am not fond of any protection. 

27339. The Chalnnan: Are you familiar wnth the facts of the cas6? — 
I know that Java has to pay a little more import duty than we do. 
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27340. Dr. "Ryder : Yoxi get 8 pies a lb. and pay 3 pies a lb. here. 

27341. Mr, Calvert : Could you tell me ho-wr much it costs to transport 
lOO' lbs. tea from your garden to Calcutta? — I could not tell you at the 
moment. 

27342. Cannot you say roughly? — I have no idea.* 

27343. Could you say what proportion of the total produce in Assam 
is exported? — have not got a figure; I can get it for you t 

27344. The incidence of the export duty depends on the proportion of 
the tea which pays the duty to the total tea produced. Your internal 
consumption, I gather, is going up very rapidly? — ^We are doing our best 
in the way of propaganda. I think we have sold this year only 10 million lbs. 

27345. It has gone up from 18 million lbs. to 50 million lbs. ? — That is for 
the whole of India. We are spending a good bit on it I have no doubt 
that the consumption of tea will go up because the Indian likes it. 

27346. You suggest that one effect of this export duty is that it prevents 
the Government of Assam from taxing the tea industry for the benefit of the' 
Province? — ^I said it was a severe handicap. We are so badly handicapped 
that the Government of Assam cannot get what they deserve to get. 

27347,. Is it not because the Government of Assam underassessed you 
originally and therefore left a margin which the Government of India 
could assess? — ^No, that is not the case. In the 'nineties’ when I came 
here we could not make any money. I have struggled for 32 years, but 
to-day I have not got enough to live on. 

27348. There must have been a margin somewhere, otherwise the 
Government of India could not have done it? — ^During the War there 
was. 

27349. Is it your experience that the moneylender is advancing more 
money nowadays? — ^I think the cost of living has gone up but I cannot 
say if the poor ryot is getting much more for his crop. 

27350 Generally speaking, the cost of living has gone up? — ^The price 
of rice has gone up and the price of ghi and other articles nas also gone 
up. I consider the ryots to-day woi*se off than they ever have been in my 
experience. 

27351. Is there any mule-breeding here? — ^No. 

27352. Is there any scope for mule-breeding? — have never tried it. 

27353. Your difficulties of transport on account of bad roads would be 
considerably reduced if there were mule transport? — ^The elephant is the 
only animal suitable here and we are not allowed to catch him. 

27354. 2^a^ Bahadur B. M, Das : On page 211, you say. "Grazing areas 
are insufficient, badly distributed and the pastures very inferior, freq[uently 
consisting of plots of waste land not required for any other purpose.” I 
want to .ask if, during the present settlement operations, the ryots should 
approach the Government and ask for a plot of land to be reserved for 
forage at a low rate of interest? What do you think of this idea? — 
should say that you should treble the grazing grounds. The difficulty is 
that you want to get hold of the land in a block in each village and no one 
will give up the land. I have handed over three grazing blocks. The only 
thing I can say is that this problem of grazing grounds is going to be a 
very serious one in the future. 

27355. You know there are several classes of waste land in Assam. If, 
in future settlements. Government were to make it a rule that a man 
having three acres of land for cultivation must set apart one acre for 
forage, do you think that would be a feasible proposition? — ^If it could 
be organised. 

27356. Could it be enforced? — I think it would be a very sound policy 
indeed. 

27357. Do you think your gaoribura would be able to enforce it and 
to see that the land set apart for grazing purposes was not used for paddy 
'cultivation or fop any other purpose? — ^It would have to be demarcated 

* by the witness, — It is Rs. 2-0-6. 

t Note hy the witness , — 85 per cent of the tea grown in Assam is 
ultimately exported to the United Kingdom and elsewhere 
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as Government grazing ground. During the War a lot of grazing land 
was taken up for sugarcane cultivation. I know of two grounds that were 
partially spoilt by them. 

27358. Do you think your gaonbwras will be able to prevent such lands 
being used for other purposes .P — would not trust them very far; you 
really want travelling Inspectors for animal husbandry to help the ryots. 

27369, You think it is desirable? — ^It is most desirable. 

27360. You say that fish culture should be encouraged. You know there 
is a Department of Fisheries in Assam? — ^Yes. 

27361. Are you aware of the activities of that department? — do not know 
much about it. 

27362. Do you think that the Department of Fisheries should encourage 
fish culture by supplying fry to cultivators? — ^The fry are already there, 
what happens is that they are destroyed every year; it is no good putting 
them in the river if someone poisons them. 

27363. So, Government should take measures to prevent poisoning? — 
Yes. 


27364 Sir lELenry Lawrence : You said the coolies spend money on drink. 
Do they spend all their surplus cash on drink? — ^No; some drink more, 
som©^ drink less. They would not have been settled so numerously in this 
Province if they had spent all their surplus money on drinking. 


27366. You do not mean to suggest that drink is a serious evil amongst 
your tea coolies? — have known of cases of excess on occasions but it is 
very difficult to check. Occasionally there are rows on account of drink. 

27366. Some particular sections of your coolies drink more? — ^The best 
coolie is the biggest drinker. The Santhal coolies are the greatest drinkers 
and they are the best coolies. In my opinion, drink and work go together, 
I have had experience for a good many years. 

27867. Dr. Hyder : Have you got enough post offices on the tea 
estates? — We generally subsidise our own post offices. 

27368. Instead of having these shopkeepers, cannot you organise retail 
co-operative societies? — Once I put Rs. 100 into a society and I got all 
my assistants to support it, but it failed and we lost qur money. 

27369. Have you got any banking facilities by which the coolies can 
deposit their surplus savings?— I do not think w© have. I have heard 
that they have commenced a bank but they do not always trust the manage- 
money home through the post offices. Rupees 
3,000 per week is the remittance through our post office. 

27370, Is that from one tea estate? — ^Yes; I have got four gardens. 


^ businessman plant a tea garden 
on paddy land?— No. ® 

27372 Paddy land is q|uite distinct from tea land?— Tea land can be 
made into P^dy land by bunding, but you cannot make paddy land into 
f instance. I have known 

smjcess^^^^ Paddy land planted with tea but they have not been a 


stopped, so they are generally purchased locally. T^e coolies 
buy their own cattle and we supply them i^th grazing grounds? 

27376. What is the cost of a small buUocfc in your distrirtP TV., 
cultivation runs from about Rs. 28 to Rs. 35. coolies use for 


075177 TKTU^-^^ J_j.i i.e.- 

animals come from?— They are 


- do these high-priced 

imported from the North-WestT 
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27378. What kind of grain do you give them when they are in hard 

.•^e req.uire two grass-cutters tor about four pairs of bullocks and 

then I give them about two seers of halai dal which is something like 
small peas. 

27379. Prof, Gangulee : You referred to coolies who cultivate their own 
land. Po you give any land to permanent coolies .P — ^We give about 300 
acres for each garden. 

27380. You distribute that area among your permanent labour force? — 
Yes. 

27381. On what basis? — ^They are supposed to get an acre per family. 
Frequently when the father dies, the sons get the father’s land. But we 
try to give one acre of paddy land to each household. 

27382. Do you take any rent from them ? — We charge them one rupee 
per acre which is a nominal rent. 

27383 Is there a toddy or drink shop in every estate? — ^There are no 
toddy shops 5 we do not encourage them in the habit of drinking. 

27384. Where do they get their drink from? — ^They make their own and 
they also buy some from Government liquor shops. They make rice beer. 

27385. Dr. JECyder : Is that illicit distillation? — ^I suppose so (there is 
no rule against home brew for personal consumption). 

(The witness withdrew.) 

The Commission then adjourned till 3-30 p.m, on Sunday^ the 
December, 1926. 
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Janaarj 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

Octuber 


APiPESTDIX n. 

Average montlily family earnings. 
(OKB MAN, ONE WOMAN AND ONE BOY.) 
{January to October 192 o.) 


Amgoorie. 

Borbam. 

.Hulwating. 

Tiphooh. 

BS. 

▲. 

p. 

BS. 

A. 

p. 

BS. 

A. 

p. 

BS. 

A. 

p. 

23 

10 

8 

28 

1 

8 

28 

11 

5 

24 

15 

9 

27 

1 

11 

27 

14 

10 

26 

13 

8 

26 

7 

10 

30 

16 

lu 

29 

12 

8 

30 

0 

9 

26 

14 

4 

29 

2 

11 

28 

6 

6 

S2 

5 

10 

28 

12 

2 

34 

14 

1 

83 

1 

7 

36 

0 

8 

31 

5 

1 

43 

13 

3 

47 

12 

7 

45 

5 

7 

38 

6 

4 

40 

4 

1 

42 

15 

1 

47 

13 

8 

30 

14 

7 

47 

18 

2 

46 

13 

U 

38 

15 

1 

33 

16 

3 

36 

13 

11 

41 

15 

6 

41 

6 

11 

31 

4 

7 

31 

10 

1 

33 

11 

10 

24 

8 

2 

26 

15 

6 

346 

3 

TT 

860 

9 

9 

362 

1 

9 

300 

9 

4 

34 

9 

11 

36 

1 

0 

36 

3 

5 

80 

0 

10 


Average monthly income 


l£\ll worker t SholapuTy Bomlay—- 

Average monthly income (family of 4*8 pereone) •• 

{Ldbovbr Gazette^ Bomlay^ for August 1926.) 


APPBZTDIX 111. 

Cost of living for August 1926 (tlxe most expensive month 

of the year.) 

Daily allowance for one person — 


Bioe 

Dal 

Potato . . 
Balt 

Mustard oil 
Spices . . 


14 Chattaks at Bs. 8 per maund. 0 2 0 

2 „ atRs. 10 „ „ 0 0 6 

2 „ at 3 armas per seer. 0 0 4 

1 Chattel at 1 anna ,, 0 0 2 

..003 
.. 008 


• JSsetra per month (for man and woman) — 

as. ▲. P. 

Kerosene oil . . . . . . 0 6 0 

Tobacco 0 6 0 

Pan 0 8 0 

Fish or meat . . . . 10 0 


0 4 3 Monthly 7 16 6 


Average per head, monthly 12 0 


• next page. 
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* Mr rntm perlannum-^ 

4 Dhntis . < 

4 Half coats 

1 Blanket 

2 Puggrees 
Barker monthly 

» J‘or woman — 

4 Saties . . 

4 Jackets 
1 Blanket 


£S. a. 
atfis. M2. 7 0 
at Bs. 1-2. 4 8 

at Bs. 2. 2 0 

at Re. 1. 2 0 

at As. 8. 2 4 


at Rs. 2 14 IL 8 
8t As. 15 3 12 

2 0 


p. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Total 

Ayerage 


Y Average per head, monthly, 17 4 


35 0 0 

17 8 0 J 


Total monthly •• 10 8 10 


* Not included in above — 

Goat of family (infants and dependants). 

Fooja expenses 

Idguor 

Opium 

Household goods — Pots and pans 
Mill 'worker, Bholapur, Bombay — 

Average monthly oost (family of 4*8 peTsons)4 

{Lalouf Gasutts, Somiapy for Aupwt 1926.) 


:endauts). ^ 

ans, eto. J 


For man, woman and child , say, 25 0 0 


40 0 11 


labourer. 


APPEZnDIX IV. 

Statezaeut of expenditure for recruitiugr a 
For Bar dor — 

Oess to the local Government 

Food expenses attending oourtfor registration 
Hailway fare and food ei^penses to G oalundo Depot 
paid at the garden (not inoloded in bills). 

Indian State’s capitation fee on Sardar 

Tea District Labour Assooiation capitation fee on 
Sardar. 

For Emigrant — 

Indian State’s capitation fee 

Assam Eeorniting Protection Board cess 
Tea District Labour Association capitation fee 
Bonus for debts 
Bonus on arrival ... 

Clothing 
Food on journey 
Forwarding and railway fare 
Sardar^s expenses in recruiting districts 


Ccmmission to Sardar paid at the garden 


Total 


RS. 

3 

0 

8 

15 

5 


5 

3 

16 

5 

5 

12 

2 

62 

50 


181 

20 


14 

0 


201 14 


liroTB.— The above figures repr*»sent the cost of one Sardar reornitisg one working 
adult from Mourhhnnj distriot, , 

For districts situated farther a-field from the labour districts, the railway 
fare and food expenses increase with distance. ^ 

The average reoruitment works out rather below one working ooolie for each 
Sardar sent down to the reoruitiug districts. 

Expenditure on recruitment is furtiber increased hy 

(a) Loss of the reoruiting Sardar** work to the garde 
of 4 to 6 months. 

(5) Sardar** failing to recruit labonr. 

(o) Reoruitment of non-worl^g dependents. 

(d) Repatriation expenses. 


) garden generally a period 
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Sunday) December 19th, 1926. 
JORHAT. 


P B E S E N T 

Tlie^ Mabquess op Linlithgow, D.L. (Chairman). 


Sir Thomas Middleton, K B.E., 
C.B. 

Sir James MaoKbnna, ICt , C I.E., 
lO.S. 


Mr. H. Calvert, C.I.E., I.O.S. 
Piofessor N. Gangulee. 

Dr L. IC Htder. 


Mr. J. Hezlett, I.C.S. 

Rai BaliadDr Ramani Mohan Das 
Mr. J. A. Madan, I.O.S 
Mr. F. W. H Smith 


(Co-opted Members). 
(Joint Secretaries). 


liXrZEKTT SEMA, representingr the Serna Nagas. 

Oral Evidence (IKv. E. CantUe, I.C.S., interpreted.) 

27386. The Chai/rman : Luzeku Sema, the Royal Commission are glad to 
see you, and we hope you will be ready to answer our questions. By what 
class ot cultivation do you and the people in your village live? — ^By 
cultivation. 

27387. With movement every three years, or how often? — ^The proper 
system of jJmm cultivation should be cultivation after every twelve or 
fifteen years by 'two years at a time, but we are forced to do it after three 
years. 

27388. Coming back to the same ground every three years? — ^Yes. 

27389. Cutting out the jungle, two years’ cultivation, three years’ interval 
and then returning^ is that the position? — ^Yes. 

27390. That is vour whole livelihood? — ^That is the general way in which 
the Sernas ga-m their livelihood, but in my village they have introduced 
terrace cultivation, with the assistance of Government. 

27391. What has been your experience of that terrace cultivation ? — We 
like the terrace cultivation very much, and it has been of great benefit to 
us. Both we and other Sema villages would extend it ^eatly, but the 
trouble is that we cannot afford to pay the labourers to nelp us in con- 
structing the terraces. 

27392. Do you requiie advice as to how to construct the terraces? — 
There are two Sema instructors employed by Government to teach terrace 
cultivation. They teach about six Sema villages. We would like to have 
more instructors from Government. 

27393. Are these terrace lands irrigated? — They are irrigated by the 
digging of ditches. 

27394. Where does the water come fiom? — ^It is taken from the bin 
streams. 

27395. Are they dammed for the purpose? — ^Yes. 

27396. Do you require skilled advice in the matter of these minor irri- 
gation schemes? — ^Yes, skilled advice is necessary for their construction. 

27397. You referred to the necessity for hiring labour. Is it not within 
the capacity of the villages concerned to provide the necessary labour? — 
The Government pays us 2 annas daily for each labourer, but we have to 
pay 4 annas daily and provide them with their food in addition. All the 
people of a village will not join together to cultivate j each Triq.Ti will culti- 
vate his own particular piece of the terrace, and each man pays for the 
labour to assist him at the rate of 4 annas and food. We only get 2 
annas from Government, and that is the cause of the trouble. 
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27398. It is your view that the village itself, without outside assistance, 
is not capable of providing the necessary labour? — Without outside help the 
villages are not able to adopt terrace cultivation, as each man is too poor 
to engage outside help and the labour required to make the terraces is too 
vast tor one man to undertake alone. 

27399. If sujBicient terrace land could be provided, would the villagers 
torego jlium cultivation altogether? — ^If there were sufficient terraces it 
would not be necessary to jtom tor rice, but for Job’s tears and various 
kinds ot millet we would still retain our jhum. 

27400. There is no likelihood of your doing without jhvm altogether 
provided sufficient land were under controlled cultivation P — ^Millet does not 
grow well under irrigated cultivation, owing to there being too much water. 

27401. If you had cleared unirrigated land, could not you cultivate it 
year by year, as other people do? — We have no flat land in the hills; it is 
all on a slope, and it is not like the land in the plains. The land is 
stony and the soil is poor, so that we could not produce crops on 
it year by year. We do not use manure, except wood-a^, for the jhvm 
cultivation, nor do we use manure for the terrace cultivation. The Axi^ar- 
mis, on the other hand, do use manure. 

27402. Do you use manure of any soit.? — -No. We do not burn our rice 
stubble, but hoe it in; that is all. 

27403. Do your people borrow money? — ^Yes. There is a lot of borrowing 
and lending in the Serna villages, and the poor men are greatly in debt. 

27404. Is most of their trading carried on on a money basis, or by ex- 
change and barter? — ^The use of money is general nowadays; if a man buys 
pigs or cattle he pays money for them. 

27405. What are your principal crops? — llice, Job’s tears, two kinds of 
millet and sesamum. 

27406. Any chillies? — ^Yes. 

27407. Do you giow the potato? — ^The Angamis grow potatoes, but we 
do not. We also grow onions and various other vegetables and gourds. 

27408. Why do you not grow potatoes? — We do not know how to do 
it. 

27409. Would you like to learn how to do it? — The Angamis, who grow 
potatoes, say it is a very troublesome and risky crop, requiring a great 
deal ot manure and labour, 

27410. But the Angamis go on growing It, in spite of these 
difficulties? — ^Yes, in certain villages. 

27411. Do your people get much food out of the jungle in the way of 
Wild fruits, roots and the like ? — We get arum and other roots, yes. 

27412. Are there any other matters about which you would like to tell 
the Commission ? — We want this kindness from the Commission. Nowadays 
the Government forbids us to take heads and kill one another, and our 
numbers have become larger, so that we have not enough to eat. By 
extending teirace cultivation, we could get sufficient food to live. We 
would ask the Commission to help us to extend it. That is all Ave ask. 

27413. Sir Thomas Middleton : Is rice grown on the panihhot as produc- 
tive as rice grown after churning? — ^The terrace cultivation rice is better 
than the Qhum rice. 

27414. For how many yeais have you known terrace rice? — ^Ever since 
I was a small boy, twenty years ago. 

27415. Are the crops of rice as good on these fields now as they were 
when you were a small boy? — We have found that on some plots where the 
rice has been sown year after year it deteriorates, but we hoe the land 
well and this seems to provide a remedy. 

27416. Have you any cattle?— -We do not, as a tribe, drink milk, but 
we keep cattle, cows, pigs, fowls and mithans. 

27417. Do you collect the manure of your animals for your rice fields?— 
We cpUect it, put it outside the village and let it stay there: we make no 
use of it. 

27418. Not even for millets? — No. 
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27419. Why do you make no use of it? The plains people do? — Onr 
neighbours the Angamis use manure, but they keep cowherds who go after 
the cattle and pick up the manure for use on the fields. We do not keep 
cowherds, so we lose the droppings of the animals in the jungle. 

27420. You do recognise it is a loss? — ^We do not know enou^ about it 
to be able to say whether manure is good. 

27421. With regard to the cultivation of millets and Job’s tears, the former 
practice was to jhvm after about twenty years, but now you have got 
down to jhvming after three years What is the result of ihat ^ortened 
period on the millets? — ^The result of cultivating again after three years 
is that the millet is short in the stem and the seed is small. Moreover, the 
quantity of the seed is less. 

27422. Is it as easy to prepare the soil properly for sowing after three 
years’ jhuming as it is after twenty years — ^It is much easier, because 
there are not so many trees; but the product is much less 

27423. Does the seed often fail after the three years’ jhuming? — ^Yes, it 
sometimes fails entirely. 

27424. Is that dying off more likelv to occur after the three years’ than 
after the twenty years’ ohummQ? — ^Yes. After three years it sometimes 
fails entirely, whereas with twenty years it does not. 

27425. You yourselves do not drink any milk, but do you give milk to 
your children? — ^No. 

27426. For how long do the mothers nurse the children? — ^From a year 
to eighteen months. 

27427. After that, what food do you give the children? — ^They eat rice 
and naga dal and sometimes chickens. 

27428. Is the rice semi-digested for them by the mother by chewing? — 
Yes, the mothers chew the rice and give it to the children 

27429- For how long does that go on? — ^For about eight months. The 
day after birth they get a little rice. 

27430. Dr. Syder : You complain of shortage of labour. Cannot your 
women help you in the construction of these bunds and in your cultivation 
generally P — ^There are difficulties in the way on account of tribal customs. 
After the land has once been cut for jhum, the women prepare the land 
the second year for the ihvin while the men cut fresh land. The women 
do help the men in agriculture, but making paniJchot is very hard work 
and would be considered improper for women. 

27431. Since the SarJzar stopped head-Jiunting, is infanticide practised to 
keep down your numbers? — ^I do not know of any practice of infanticide 
amongst the Sernas. 

27432. What objection have you to coming down to the plains and work- 
ing in the tea gardens? — ^Many of us come down eyery year to work in 
the tea gardens in cutting jungle, but we do not do hoeing; that is 
not our custom. 

27433. To what is your indebtedness due? — ^If a poor man has not enough 
land, or his crop is poor and he does not get enough to eat, if the rich men 
did not lend him some money, how would he liveP 

27434. What is the price of a bride? — ^Amongst the Sernas it is a mithan] 
which is an enormous ox. It used to be worth Bs. 40, but now we^ have 
to pay Bs. 100 to Rs 150 as the price of a bride. The Aos give a pig for 
the bride; the Lhotas give up to Rs. 200. 

27435. Mr. Sezlett : How many Serna villages have actually taken up 
terrace cultivation?— Six. 

27436. Is the cultivation gradually extending every year? — Yes, it 
extends somewhat every year, 

27437. Sir James MacKenna : If Government gave 4 annas per labourer 
per day, would the practice of terracing extend? — ^If the Government gave 
6 annas ,n day, I am certain it would greatly extend, but even 4 annas 
should relieve the situation. The labourers eat four times a day when 
they are at work, which makes it very expensive for their employers. 

27438. What is the crop most frequently encountered in jJiumed areas? — 
Our staple food is rice, so it is mostly rice. 
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{The Interpreter : 1 think it varies according to the altitude of the 
different villages; some of the kmd in high cold places cannot grow rice at 
all.) We make beer from millets. 

27439, Da you export any of your produce? — ^Tbe Sernas are not traders. 

27440. Prof. Gangulee : Do you weave your own clothes? — Tes. We 
do not know how to spin properly, so we buy the thread; but we do the 
weaving. 

27441. Where do yo^u buy the yarn? — From the Angamis and Aos, 

27442. Do you grow any cotton P — No. The neighbouring tribe of Lhotas 
do, but we do not. 

27443. Do you weave your own blankets? — ^Those who have gone to do 
coolie labour anywhere like to purchase a blanket, and they are the people 
who have blankets. Other people do without ; they use their own cloths. 

27444. When you have dealings with nei^bouring tribes, what is your 
means of exchange barter? — ^The villagers across but near the frontier will 
take money, but those further away do not understand money some of them 
on getting a rupee, make a hole in it and wear it round their necks. 

27446. Mr. Calvert : With regard to debt, who lends the money? — and. 
my father are chiefs, and we lend money to our men in the villages when 
they need it. 

27446. If a borrower defaults in repayment, what do you do? — ^If a man 
dies, his son will take over the burden. 

(The Interpreter : Not very long ago they used to take the borrower as 
a stave. I do not think the practice lingers now, but in the old days a man 
would sell himself to work for the money-lender.) 

27447. Mai Bahadur M. M. Das : Are there any schools in your villages ? 
— ^In the Angami country, there are several schools, including a middle 
English school and Missionary schools. In the Serna country, there is one 
school, which has been open for six years, and there we learn the Serna 
language. 

27448. Would you like to educate your children? — ^Though I am married, 
I have no children. 

27449. Would your relatives like to? — Some boys would like to learn 
when they are young, and the parents are quite ready to give them edu- 
cation, but during the years of education they have to feed them without 
getting any return from them, so that people are not very keen about it. 

27450. Is education in the Government and Missionary schools given 
freeP — ^I am not sure. In Missionary schools, there are no fees, but the 
boys have to work. I do not know about the Government schools. In the 
middle English school, I believe they take fees but not in the village schools. 

27451. The Chairmo/n: Do many of the young men of your tribe go over 
the border in these days? — ^Tes, the young men do go. 

27452. With what object P — There are generally wars- with different 
villages in progress, so that sometimes we go to a particular place and 
sometimes we do not. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

(The Commission then dispersed for the Christmas holidays and resumed 
its sittings at Dacca on the 5th January, 1927. For evidence at Dacca see 
Volume IV.) 


Ltu/ehu Sema] 
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(Figures in brackets refer to pages, lotherlfigures to questions). 
Administration: 

Agricultural Department, see that title. 

Civil Veterinary Department, see under Veterinary. 

Go-operation with other Provinces, extent of, K, L, Barua 24,695-6. 
Co-operative Department, see under Co-operation. 

Deputy Commissioners, extent of interest in agriculture, E. L, Barua 
24,918-20. 

Development Boaed: 

Composition and functions, K. L, Barua 24,921-5. 

Suggestions made by, K. L. Barua 25,379-82. 

Education, see that title. 

Forest Department, see under Forests. 

Industries, Director of, work of, K, L, Barua 25,056-69. 

Irrigation Department, see under Irrigation. 

Local Boards: 

Administration of rural education by, advocated, Mitra (91). 
Dispensaries under, see Dispensaries under Veterinary. 

Interest in veterinary matters, extent of, Harris 26,371, 

Position re roads, McKercher 27,174-5. 

Receipts and expenditure during 1925-26 in connection with cattle 
and cattle improvement, Laksheswar (88). 

Working of system, Laksheswar 25,787-92. 

Meteorolooioal Department : 

Branch should be established and research undertaken with old 
system of forecasting, Narayan Barua (198). 

Communication of reports to rural areas in vernaculars advocated, 
Chakrayarty (116). 

Information would be useful if properly notified and suggestion re, 
Laksheswar (49). 

Postal and telegraph services: 

Concessions for parcels of seeds, etc., advocated, Narayan Barua 
(198). 

Extension necessary, Chakravarty (116), Narayan Barua (198). 
Satisfactory, K, L, Barua (3). 

Railways : 

Development, need for, K. L. Barua (3), 24,710-14. 
better Handling necessary, Narayan Barua (198). 

Inadequacy of facilities, Chakravarty (115). 

Rates, concessions for agriculturists, proposals, Laksheswar (48); 

Narayan Barua (198). 

Refrigerator cars advocated, Mitra (92). 

Special vans advocated when necessary, Na/rayan Barua (198). 
Transport facilities for fruit and vegetables, need for improve- 
ment, K, L, Barua 24,711. 

Research, see that title. 

River communication, E. L. Barua 24,970. 

Roads : 

Bad conditions and need for improvement, K, L. Barua (3), 
24,715-8; Mitra (92); Chakravarty (115-6). 

Bad condition of, and handicapping of industry by, McKercher 
(208), (211), 27,166-73, 27,178-9, 27,259-67, 27,273-81, 27,329-32, 
Canal alongside, question of, K. L. Barua 24,719-20. 

Cart-track on one side, proposal, K. L, Barua 24,721-5. 

Cartable feeder roads with permanent bridges and culverts, increase 
needed, Narayan Barua (198). 

Corduroy, question of, K. L. Ba/rua 24,726-8. 
inadequate Expenditure on, McKercher (208). 
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Administration — contd. 

Eoad's — contd, 

Intei’ests of cultivators not considered, but improvement iioipod 
for from nomination of agricultural officers to local bodies, 
Lakhheswa't (49). 

Local Boards’ position re, McKercher 27,174-5. 

Steamers, refrigerating arrangements advocated, Miha (92). 

Sanitary Engineers, formerly, Jiarua 20,143-4. 

Taxation by Cential G-overnmeiit in Assam and consequent necessity 
of increased expenditure by tliat Government in the province, 
McKeichei (208-9), 27,181-3, 27,228-50, 27,263-0, 27,333-48. 


Agricultural Department : 

Botanical Assistants, qualifications and work, Mitra 25,870-1. 

Cattle breeding section, see undQT Animal Husbandry. 

Chemical Assistant, qualifications and work, Mitra 25,874-81. 

Chemist, need for appointment of, Mitra (90). 

Combination with Departments of Industries and Oo-operation : 
K, L, Barua 25,043-65, 26,255-9. 

Separate department advocated, Mitra (89), (95), 25,814, 25,944-8, 
36,068-60. 

Combination with Education Department, proposal, Ghahravarty (114, 
115), 26,083-4, 26,108-9, 26,142. 

Deputy Director, no time for research, Lahsheswar 25,601. 


Directob or Agriculturb : 

Control of Veteriuary Department by, see und'cr Veterinary. 
Expert should be appoint-ed, Mitra (89) 
as Full-time post, question of, K, L Barua 24,881-6. 

Headquarters of, K, L, Bai'ua 26,411: Lahshesu'ar 25,710-12, . 
26,798. 

Qualifications recommended, Narayan Barua (198) 

Touch with Forest Department not very close, K, L, Barua 24,842 
Entomological Assistant, work of, Mitra 25,882-4. 


Expenditure on: 

Increase needed, Mitra (92). 

Proportion of total and question of increase. K. L. Barua 25,268-80. 
Extension needed, Chakravarty (115). 

increased Funds necessary and question of source, Laksheswar (48); 

Mitra (89), 25,833, LahiH (178), (181), 26,891-3. 

Indianisation of Service, improvement to be derived, Mitra (89). 

Inspectors : 

Number training, etc., K L. Barua 24,665-8. 

Pay and prospects, improvement advocated, Narayan Barua (198). 
Intermediate service between Inspectors and Demonstrators advocated 
Narayan Barua (198). ^ 

Provincial Service, extension advocated, Narayan Barua (198). 

Service inadequate staff should be increased, more funds be provided 
and services made more popular, Laksheswa/r (48). 

Service satisfactory, K, L. Barua (3). 

Stapp : 


toerease needed, X i JSoruo (3) 24,677, Laksheswar (48). 
Nationality of, K. L. Barua 24,901-2, ^ ^ 

(2), (3), 24,687-94, 24,887-90. 

Staff and organisation, K. L. Barua 24,664-77, 24,926-8, 26,410-20. 


Agricultural Indebtedness: 

in each cii-ole, pro- 

'^7 ?• (3). 24,744-6, 25,088-90; Laksheswar (49); Mitra 

(92): Chakravarty (116); Scott (161-2) 26,67^4, 26,760 La&. HRIV 
Narayan Barua (199); McKercher (&), 27,2^L ’ 
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Agricultural Indebtedness — contd. 

Credit : 

Restriction, advocated, Namyan Barua (199). 
not Advocated, K. L. Ban'ua (4), Ghakravarty (117). 

Sources of, K, L. Barua ('S); Laksheswar (49); Mitra (92); Chah 
ravarty (116); Scott (162); Lahiri (181); Narayan Barua (199); 
McKercher (209-10). 

Extent of, Laksheswar 25,497-9. 
in Hill country, K. L. Barua 24,746-8. 

Increase in value in land as a factor in connection with, Scott (161), 
26,721-5. 

Land alienation, no legislation re, K. X, Barua 24,753. 
proposed Measures for lightening burden of debt, Mitra (92); Lak- 
sheswar (49); Chakravarfy (117); Lahiri (181); Narayan Barua (199). 
Monetlendehs, rate of interest charged: McKercher (210), 27,306, 
27,313. 

Decreased by operations of Co-operative Societies, K. X, Barua (7). 
Reduction by legislation proposed, Ghakravarty (116), (117), 

26,205-8. 

Mortgages : 

Non-terminable^ prohibition advocated, Laksheswar (49); Narayan 
Barua (199). 

Redemption, facilities proposed, K. X. Barua (4); Laksheswar (49); 
Ghakravarty (117). 

Usufructuary, abolition of, in cases of ryots, proposed, Ghakravarty 
(117) 

Repayment • 

only Possible if crop sufficient, Lahiri (181). 

Reasons preventing, K. X. Bcmm (3); Laksheswar (49); Mitra (92): 
Ghakravarty (116) ; Narayan Ba/rua (190 . 

Sale of land, restriction of right of, desirable, Laksheswar (49). 

Sale and Mortgage, limitation of right of : 

Advocated, Nmayan Barua (199). 
not Advocated, Lahiri (181). 

Seasonal lack of employment, McKercher (209-10), 27,184. 
in iSema villages, Luzeku Sema 27,403, 27,445-6, 27,433. 

Survey oe: 

None made, K. X. Barua 24^742-3, 

would be of Use, but doubt whether worth the expenditure, Scott 
26,658-62, 26,737-8. 

Transfer of land to non-agriculturists, attempt to check Scott (162), 
26,726-7. 

Usurious interest, prevention advocated, Laksheswar (49). 

Usurious Loans Act: 

Circumventing of, Scott 26,663-9, 26,728. 

Extent of use of, Lahiri 26,950-2. 

Non-enforcement, K. X. Barua 24,749-52; Ghakravarty 26,207. 
Volume of debt and factors in connection with Scott (161), 26,730-6. 

Agricultural Industries: 

Agar industry, little demand for essence at present, K, X. Barua 
25,247-8. 

Alcohol production from potatoes, proposal, Mitra 25,938-43. 
Co-operative mills for nee, oil and sugarcane, scheme, Lahiri (184). 
Cottage industries, restriction by mill industry, K. X. Barua (6) 
Development of subsidiary industries, proposed means of, Mitra (96). 
Extension and development, scope for, and proposed measures, Lahin 
(184). 

Female labour, Lalmi (184). 

Fishing : 

Improvement, proposals for, McKercher (212), 27,212-3, 27,360-3. 
Poisoning of rivers by hill tribes, McKercher 27,212-3, 27,362-3. 
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Agricultural Industries — contd. 

Fruit growing, bee that title. 

Government assistance, proposed lines of, K. L. Barua (6). 

Hand-loom weaving, X. BaTua 25,066-7 ; LaksheswaT 25,467-62. 
Industrialisation ot rural areas undesirable, Laksheswar (65), 25,463-4. 
Intensive study of rural industries advocated, Laksheswar (65). 
Labour-saving apparatus, investigation advocated, Chakravarty (120). 

Lao cultivation: 

Failure of eisperiment and reason, K. L. Barua 25,281-7. 

Forest Department should deal with, K. L. Barua 24,842-5. 
Proposals for encouragement, K. L, Barua (6), 25,094-7, 25,064, 
25,245-6. 

Marketing, see that title. 

Obstacles in way of expansion and development, Laksheswar (54); Mitra 
(96); Chakravarty (120); Narayan Barua (201). 

Pisciculture, assistance by Industries Department, K. L. Barua (6). 
Poultry, good market for, McKercher (212). 

Preparation of agricultural products for consumption, encouragement 
by Government advocated, Laksheswar (55). 

Proposals for, Mitra (96, 97); Chakravarty (120); Narayan Barua (201). 
Removal of industrial concerns to rural areas, employment would not 
be provided by, K. L. Barua (6). 

Rice hulling, Lahiri (184). 

Sericulture, K. L. Bcuiua (6), 24,818-32; Laksheswar 25,810-2. 

Silk weaving, proposed encouragement, McKercher (212). 

Subsidiary industries earned on, Laksheswar (54), 25,456-62, 25,466. 
Time spent by cultivators on holdings and occupations during slack 
season, K, L Barua [6-6); Laksheswar (54), 25,557-62, 25,569-79; 
Mitra (96); Chakravarty (120), 26,102-4; Lahiri (184), Narayan Barua 
(201); McKercher (211-2). 

Vinegar-making, no action taken by Government, Mitra 25,964-7. 


Agricultural Labour: 


Bureau for supplying information and connecting supply and demand, 
would be useful, Laksheswar (55). 

Cultivable waste lands, opening up of communication facilities desirable, 
Laksheswar (55). 


Immigiution : 

K. L. Bajua (6), 24,966-67 ; Laksheswar 26,563-8. 
of Bengali labourers, proposal, Mitra (97), 25,997-9. 

Imported, disadvantages of, Chakravarty (121). 

proposed. Means for attacting surplus to other districts, Narayan Barua 

( 201 ). 

Migration might be considered, Narayan Barua (201). 

Migration from congested areas to suitable localities, organisation for 
assistance advocated, Laksheswar (55). 

Settlement on uncultivated land, suggestion for, Mitra (97). 

Shortage, and causes, K. L. Barua (6); Laksheswar (56): Mitra (97), 
Narayan Barua (201). ^ 

Tea cultivation, see that title. 


Wages : 

Lahiri 26,953-4. 

High, Chakravarty (121). 


Animal Husbandry: 

Bhutia cattle, Laksheswar 25,643. 

Bufealoes . 

Breed good, bub disappearing, K. L. Barua (5), 24,913-4. 

desirability of, K. L. Barua 25,308-19; Laksheswar 

25,594-5. 

Improvemeiit, preliminary enquiry made, K. L. Barua 24,909. 
Number, K. L. Barua 24,910. 

Superiority of, to cows, Laksheswar (52), 25,446-51, 25,762. 

Use of, for ploughing, in some districts, Harris 26,282-3. 
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Animal Husbandry — contd. 

Bullocks, feeding of, Narayan Barm 27,104-7; McKercher 27,378. 

Bulls : 

Castration : 

Method, Karris 26,366. 

proposed Regulation of, Lakbheswar (52-3). 

Degenerated, danger of, and proposed measures, Laksheswar (52-3). 
Immature bulls roaming at large, problem of, and proposed 
measures, K. L. Barm (5). 

Maintenance by Local Boards, Municipalities, etc. : 

Advocated, MiUa (95) 

in Some places, K, X. Barua 25,383-7. 

Stray, proposed measures for dealing \vith, Mitra (96). 

Calves, starving of, Karris 26,259, 26,259-64. 
little Care taken of cattle, Lahvri (183). 

Care of cattle, beaching of, advocated, Chakravarty (119). 

Cattle in plains, bad effects of inundation season. Karris 26,275-9. 

Cattle Trespass Act, proposal, Laksheswar (53), ^,651-2, 25,754-5. 
Control by Agricultural or Veterinary Department, question of. Karris 
■ 26,375-7. 

Cows : 

Feeding of, Narayan Barm 27,107-11. 

Neglect of, by cultivators, Laksheswar 25,444-51. 

Dairying industry . 

Betterment • 

Proposals for, K. L, Ba^m (5); Laksheswar (53); Mitra (96), 
Chakravarty (119). 

Scope for, Karayo/n Barm (200). 
with Buffalo milk, introduction advocated, Chakravarty (119). 

Co-opera bive dairy farms, establishment advocated, Mitra (96). 
Establishment of dairy farms by private individuals, with help of 
Government loans if necessary, advocated, Mitra (96). 

G7iee, adulteration, Laksheswar (53). 

Milk : 

Adulteration, K. L. Barm (5) : Laksheswar (53). 

Difficulty of obtaining good supply, Lahvri (184). 

Increase in yield, need for, Karris (133). 

Non-drinking of, by hill people, Mv/nson 26,844-5, 26,867-9. 
Price, means of reducing, Laksheswar 25,801-2. 

Records, keeping of, and importance of, K. L. Barm 24,797-800. 
Shortage, health of people affected by, Laksheswar 25,753. 
Supply from cows and buffaloes. Karris 26,271-2. 

Supply by Nepali graziers, K. L. Barm (5). 

Model dairy, establishment advocated, Mitra (96). 

Municipal dairies advocated, K, L. Barua (5). 

Position of, Laksheswar 25,756-7. 

Prices of milk and dairy produce, Laksheswar (53), 25,553-5. 
Shortage and bad quality of milk, butter unobtainable, McKercher 
( 211 ). 

Starting of, by private individual. Government subsidy would be 
advantageous, Laksheswar 26,758. 

Depraved appetites, some cases noticed. Karris 26,306. 

Deterioration of cattle : 

Chakravarty (113). 

Need for prevention of, and proposed measures, Laksheswar (52-63). 
Diseases, particulars of research work, re, and need for extended facili- 
ties, Karris (132), 26,280-2, 26,308-12, 26,343-53. 

Draught animals, need for improvement and proposals for, Laksheswar 
(52), 25,439-45, 25,580-2; Mitra (95). 

Earth eating by cattle, Laksheswar 25,794. 
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Animal Husbandry — contd. 

Elephants : 

Parasites attacking, Harris 26,297-302. 

Subsidising of research by owners of, unlikely, Hams 26,331-4. 
Treatment of, more research needed, Harris 26,230-2, 26,297-302. 

Use of, price, and decrease in number and need for veterinary work^ 
Chakravarty (119), 26,095-101, 26,123-8, 26,160-3. 

Excessive number of cattle kept by people and proposed measures for 
remedying, Jjaksheswar (53), 25,455. 

Fodder : 

Biological condition of soil, investigation advocated, Laksheswar 
(54). 

Cultivation of fodder crops. 

by Cultivators, propaganda advocated, Laksheswar (54). 
on Demonstration farms, K. L. Barua (4). 

Dry, shortage, Mitra (96). 

Grass cutting for, Laksheswar 26,674-9. 

Green : 

Growing of, near towns on trenching grounds, proposal, Lak- 
sheswar &,680. 

Shortage of, jn dry season, Laksheswar (53). 

Tree fodder, proposal re, Laksheswar (63, 54). 

Growing of fodder croi-s and storage for use in wet months, pro- 
posal, Chahra'oaity (120). 

lutioductioii of fodder grasses advocated, Narayan Bat'ua (200). 
Mineral constituents : 

Importance of, and investigation advocated, Laksheswar (53), 
25,693, 25,793. 

Shortage ot, Hui ns (133), 26,303-5; McKercher (211). 

Rice straw, drying and stacking of, for imported cattle, K. L, 
Bama 24,803-6. e. , c , . 

Shortage, K. L. Boma (5), 24,801-6; Lahshesvoar (54); Chahravwrty 
(120); Hairis (133), 26,259; Lahiri (184); Narayan Barm (200, 
201) ; McKercher (211). ^ ’ 

Silos : 


Cultivators not likely to take to, Laksheswar 26,663-5. 
should be Encouraged, Laksheswar (54). 
n , Experiments, X, L. Barua 24,807-12, Laksheswar 25,653-7, 

Stall feeding advocated for imported bulls, McKercher (211). 

Straw and stubble, importance of preservation and propaganda 
advocated, Laksheswar (53). 

Supply, proposed measures for increasing, K. L. Barua (5): Mitra 
(96) ; Harris (133) ; Laksheswar (184), 

Thatch grass, use of, when young, K. L, Barua 24,815-6. 

Goat Breedino : 


Earns 26,268-71, 26,274, 26,284-5. 

Prospects, McKercher (212). 

Goats, poor type of, K, L. Bama 24,817. 
Government assistance essential, McKercher (211). 
Grazing : 


^ea for each village, proposal, McKercher (211). 
Areas decreasing, Mitra (96). 

Bad conditions, McKercher (211). 
no Enclosed pasture area, Mitra (96). 

Fadhties, inadequacy of, Narayan Barua (200). 
in Forests, that title. 
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Animal Husbandry — cont. 

Grazing — con td. 

Pastures . 

inadequate, ChaLraoaity (119). 

no Planting cf selected grasses, but certain pasture reserves. 
K. L Barua 26,020-3. 

Private grounds, encouragement of, by reduction ot revenue, im- 
practicability, ScoU 26,768-77, 

Reservation of grounds by Government, Scott 26,099-701, 26,706, 
20,774a-6. 

Reservation of land for, preferential re\ enue treatment, Scott 
20,702-4. 

Reserves, keeping of, by landowners, owners of cattle to pay fee for 
grazing, proposal, Ghahiavarty (120). 

Rotation of grazing and cropping, opinion ^e, LaJcsheswar 26,690-2. 
each Ryot should keep plot of land for growing fodder crops, 
Clialoavaity (120). 

Scope foi pastures, Mitra 25,934-7. 

would be Sufficient if useless animals got rid of, 'Eavris 26,286-8. 
among Hill tribes, conditions, Kams 26,313-7. 

Horses, poor quality of, and reasons, Hams 26,252-7 

Importation of cattle, Lahsheswar 25,609 ; Hants 26,280-1, Lahiri (1S3). 

Improvement op Breeds ; 

Areas suitable for cattle breeding, Hams 26,275. 

Bull breeding farm in every important district advocated, jBT. L. 
Barua (5), 

Co-operative Cattle Breeding Societies, see under Co-operation, 
by Crossing with local breeds, advocated, Mitra (95) , Ghahravarty 
(119). 

of Local cattle, need for, Harris (133). 

proposed Measures, Narayan Barua (200) , McKercher (210-11) 
Obstacles in way of, Earns (133), 26,269-64. 

Requirements, Lahiri (183). 

IinprOTement of practice, proposed measures for, Narayan Barua (210): 
McKercher (211). 

under constiuotion, proposed policy at, K. L. Baiua 
24,790-3, 25,151-3; Lahshesxvar 25,580-2. 

Interest in, by landowners, extent of, and proposed measures for 
inducing, Mitia (96); Ghahravarty (120), Na/rayan Barua (201). 

^cal Boards' receipts and expenditure duiing 1925-26, Laksheswar (88). 
MithaUj production of cross between cow and, would be useful K L 
Barua 25,32(U. ' 

Multan breed, deterioratio-n, Lahiri (183), 26,899-915. 

Nepali graziers no longer prospering, Lahiri (184), 26,933-7. 

Oxen, numbers, K, L, Barua 24,911. 

Poor type of cattle, K. L. Baiua (5), Lahiri (183). 

Professional breeders, K, L. Barua 24,973-6; Lakshesioar 25,440-1, 
25,443, 25,555-6. ’ ' 

Professional Breeding . 

Control and improvement by encouragement and assistance, 
advocated, K, L, Barua (5). 

Organisation of, proposal re, Laksheswar 25,807-8. 

Salt, abolition of duties on salt for cattle, proposal, Laksheswar (59). 
Sheep: Barua 24,813-4. 

Liver fluke among, Harris 26,294-6. 

Sheep Rearing: 

Risky, McKercher (212). 

Unsuitability of conditions for, Harris 26,265-8. 

Shillong Farm . 

no definite Pedigree breed, Laksheswar 26,453-4. 

Work of, K. L. Barua 24,794-800. 

Useless animals, large number of, Harris (133), 26,259, 26,286-8. 
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BARUA, Rai Bahadur K. L., B.L., Director of Agriculture and Industries 
and Registrar of Co-operative Societies : (1-8), 24,657-25,424. 

Training and posts held, ^,659^60. 

Administbation : 

Cooperation with other Provinces, extent of, 24,695-6, 

Postal and telegraph services, satisfactory, (3). 

Railways : 

Development, need for, (3)^ 24,710-14. 

Transport facilities for fruit and vegetables, need for improve- 
ment, 24,711. 

River communication, 24,970. 

Roads: 

Badj conditions and need for improvement, (3), 24,715-8. 

Canal alongside, question of, 24,719-20. 

Cart-track on one side, proposal, 24,721-6. 

Corduroy, question of, ^,726-8. 

Sanitary Engineers, formerly, 25,143-4 

AGmcuiiTUBAi Department: 

Demonstrators, number, training, etc., 24,669-76, 25,224r33. 

Director of Agriculture: 

Combination with posts of Director of Industries and Registrar 
of Co-operative Societies, 26,043-65. 
as Full-time post, question of, 24,681-6. 

Expenditure, proportion of total and question of increase, 25,268-80. 
Inspectors, number, training, etc., 24,065-8. 

Staff : 

Increase needed, (3), 24,677. 

Nationality of, 24,901-2. 

Training of, (2), (3), 24,687-94, 24,887-90. 

Staff and oreanisation, 24,664-77, 24,926-8, 26,410-20. 

Service satisfactory, (3). 

AaEIOTOTURAL INDEBTEDNESS : 

Causes of, (3), 24,744-6, 25,088-90. 

Credit : 

Restriction not advocated, (4). 

Sources of, (3). 
in Hill country, 24,746-8. 

Land alienation, no legislation re, 24,763. 

Mortgages, facilitation of redemption by extension of co-operative 
mortgage credit, proposal, (4), 

Repayment, reasons preventing, (3) 
no Survey made, 24,742-3, 

Usurious Loans Act, non-enforcement, 24,749-52. 

Ageiculttjbal Industries 

Agar industry, little demand for essence at present, 25,247-8. 
Cottage industries, restriction by mill industry, (6). 

Fruit growing; 

Fruits to which attention should be paid, 25,325-9. 

Packing and transit, need for improvement, 24,954-5. 

Position re, and scope for, 24^3-65. 

Supply of seedlings, etc., by Department, (6). 

Government assistance, proposed lines of, (6). 

Hand-loom weaving, 25, 0^-7. 

Lac-reanng : 

Encouragement, proposals for, (6), 25,063-5, 25,094-7, 25,245-6. 
Failure of experiment and reason, 25,281-7. 

Forest Department should deal with 24,842-5. 

Marketing, proposal re improvement, (6). 

Pisciculture, assistance by Industries Department, (6). 

Removal of industrial concerns to rural areas, employment would 
not be provided by, (6). 

Sericulture, particulars re industry and Government measures for 
assistance, (6), 24,818-32. 

GKme spent by cultivators on holdings and occupations during slack 
season, (5-6). 
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AgRIOULTTJKAL LABOTTIt: 

Settlers from Bengal, (6), 24,956-67. 

Shortage, (6). 

for Tea cultivation, supply, (6), 25,098-102. 

Animal Httsbandry: 

Buffaloes . 

Breed good, but disappearing, (5). 

Development, desirability of, 25,308-19. 

Improvement, preliminary enquiry made, 24,909. 

Number, 24,910. 

Bull breeding farm in every important district advocated, (5). 
Dairying industry and proposals for betterment, (5). 

Podder: ^ ' 

proposed Measures for increasing supply, (6). 

Bice straw, drying and stacking of, for imported cattle, 
24,803-6, 

Shortage, (5), 24,801-6. 

Silos, experiments being made with above ground silos, pit 
silos useless in plains, 24,807-12. 

Thatch grass, use of, when young, 24,815-6. 

Goats, poor type of, 24,817. 

Immature bulls roaming at large, problem of, and proposed measures, 
(5). 

Khanapara farm under construction, proposed policy at, 24,790^3, 
25,151-3. 

Maintenance of bulls by Municipalities and District Boards in some 
places, 25,383-7. 

Milk records, keeping of, and importance of, 24,797-800. 

Mithan, production of cross between cow and, would be useful, 
25,320-4. 

Oxen, numbers, 24,911, 

Pastures : 

Overstocked, (5), 

no Planting of selected grasses, but certain pastures reserves, 
25,020-3. 

Poor type of cattle, (5). 

Professional breeders, 24,846-7, 24,973-5. 

Professional breeding, control and improvement by enoouragemeni} 
assistance, advocated, (5). 

Sheep, 24,813-4. 

Upper Shillong farm, work of, 24,794-800, 25,252. 

Cbss on export of agricultural produce, members of co-operative societies 
would oppose, 25,016-9. 

Co-OPEBATION : 

Assistant Registrars, appointment from Provincial Civil Service 
advocated, 25,163-6. 

Central Banks, audit, 25,010-14. 

Consumers’ societies in urban areas (7). 

Credit societies : 

Arrears, power of recovery not satisfactory and proposed amend- 
ment, 25,038-42. 

Audit, 25,005-9, 25,171, 25,179-86, 25,191-5. 

Deposits and share capital (7). 

Distribution of seeds, implements and manures through (4> (7), 
24,916-7, 24,936-9. 

Loans for long term purposes, question of, 24,739-40. 

Members joining, for sake of co-operation, not for borrowinir, 
24,984-6. 

Num'ber and position of (7). 

Rate of moneylenders’ interest brou^t down by (7). 

Results (7). ^ 
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Co-OrERATION — contd 

Encoiinigement of growth of, 

Honorary OrganiseiYi, number and work, 25,196-201. 

Joint improvenieiit schemes, compulsion on minority to join, not 

advocated (7) i- 

Lectures to niembei’s by Inspectors, 25,015 
Long-term loans, sum available for, 25,037. 

Progress, 25,156. 

Provincial Bank, audit, 25,010-14. i j ok oyio kc: 

Registrar, full-time officer as, desirable, and cost involved, -<5,048-55 
no Revenue allocated towards, by local authorities, 25,400. 


Sale societies, scope for, 24,978-9. 

Staff, and need for increase, 24,729-31, 25,160-95. 

Qualificiitions and training, 24,989-5,004. 

Supervision, Government staff .should he strengthened (7). 
Surma Valley Co-operative Organisation Society (7), 25,203-5. 


Chops and Crop Protection; 

Damage by wild animals, and difficulty of dealing with (4), 24,906-8, 
25,383-6. 

Fodder, grown on demomsiration farms, but cultivators not 
interest^ (4). 

Improvements of existing crops: 

Examples of (4). 

Means of (4). 

Introduction of new crops : 

Ground-nuts (4). 

Potatoes (4) 

Pulses (4) 

Pests: 

Notification, co-operation with other provinces, 24,698. 


Water-hyacinth ; 

Extension of use of, as manure, question of, 25,297-301. 
Problem, dealt with by local or district boards; officer 
of Agricultural Department fo-r, desirable, 24,698-702. 
Potatoes (4), 26,239-40, 26,154-5, 25,253-4, 26,288-96, 25,333-68. 
Rice, estimated acreage under, 25,357-67. 

Seeds : 

Distribution : 

through Co-operative societies, (4), (7), 24,916-7, 24,936-9. 
Failure of paddy seeds in certain instances, 25,404-9 
Particulars re, 24,759-64, 25,241. 

Private seed farms, encouragement desirable, (4). 
Production and sources of supply, 25,122-32. 

•Seed depots, running of, at a profit not the policy, 25,133-6 


Sugarcane : 

Crushing machine, (3), 25,075-7. 

Damage by jackals, and question of prevention, 24,906-8, 
25,083-6. 

High-yieldmg varieties, popular at first, Lut easy prey to> 
jackals, (3). 

Ctjltivation, Jhuming, 26,350-3. 

Demonstration and Propaganda- 

Co-operative demonstration centres proposed, (3). 
in Cultivators’ fields, (2-3), 24,708-9, 25,112-21. 
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Demonstration and Propaganda — contd. 

Farms . 

Combination with, agricultural teaching in middle schools, might 
be possible, 2d, 234^8. 

Establishment m each sub-division advocated, (3), 

None, at present but need for, 25,109-12, 25,119. 

District Agricultural Associations, formation advocated, (3). 
Educated or middle-class f aimers must be encouraged and 
assisted, (3). 

Method of carrying out work, and staff for, 24,929-35. 

■Records of results kept but no longer published, 24,680-5. 

Successes, (3), 25,070-5 

Deputy Commissioners, extent of interest in agriculture, 24,918-20. 
Development Board . 

Composition and functions, 24,921-5. 

Suggestions made by, 25,379-82. 

Drainage, in -Sylhet and Surma Valley, difficulty, 25,302-6. 

Drinking water, supply sufficient, but contamination difficulty, 24,877. 

IEducation • 

Agricultural : 

Administration by Department of Education advocated, (2). 
Adult, proposed establishment of night schools, (2). 

Financing of, by Local Boards assisted by Government, advo- 
cated, and increased expenditure desirable, (2). 
in Middle schools, proposal for, (2), 24,706-7, 25,235-8, 25,330-2. 
Agricultural bent not given by, (7-8). 

Colleges, students, subsequent careers, 25,105-7. 

Methods of making agriculture attractive to middle-class youths, (2). 
Nature study, advocated, (2). 

Primary : 

Compulsory, position re, (8), 24,868-76. 

Expense to students, 25,206-9. 

Rural, change of system needed, (8). 

School plofcSj proposal. (2). 

Farms run by educated or middle-class men, 25,388-92. 

Fertilisers . 

Bone, export, 24,757. 

Bone-crushing factory closed, 24,757. 

Bonemeal, use in Khasi Hilk for terraced rice fields, (4), 24,765-6. 
Cowduiig, rarely used as fuel, (4), 24,854-5. 

Effect of phosphates, nitrates, not sufficiently investigated in 
respect of village cultivation, (4). 

Natural manure, need for stopping wastage and measures taken, 
(4), 24,971-2. 

Popularisation of new and improved fertilisers, means of, field 
demonstrations, (4). 

Finance : 

Land Mortgage Banks. 

Particulars re one in operation, 24,861-7, 25,024-36. 

Proposal for, (3), 24,858-60. 

Taccavi loans • 

Failure of co-operative credit movement where loans issued in 
large sum and remissions large, (3), 24,732-8, 25,087. 

Issue only through co-operative societies advocated as far as 
possible, (3;. 

System, (3). 
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Forests . 

Department : 

Director of Agriculture not in close touch with, 24,842. 
Lac-culture should be dealt with by, 24,842-6. 

Fodder and fuel supplies, 24,84?6-63. 

Hill tribes, work among, 25,242-4. 

Holdings : 

Consolidation : 

Obstacles in way of, (4). 

Work should be started at once, (4), 24,983. 

Fragmentation, evil not serious except in Sylhet and Gauhati, (4)> 
24,745, 24,980-2. 

Legislation, value doubted, (4), 25,091-3. 

Hydro-electric power, possibilities, 24,833-41. 

Implements : 

Improved, careful study of question necessary, (4), 25,081-2. 
Improved ploughs, unsuitable for cattle^ 26,078-80. 

Manufacturers must study local conditions and sell implements ah 
reasonable prices, etc., (5). 

Sale on hire-purchase system, proposal, (4), (5). 

^garcane crushing machine, introduction of, (3), 25,075-7. 

Industries, Director of, work of, 25,056-69. 

Irrigation : 

from Beel, question of, 24,767-9, 25,140. 

Bunds, to prevent floods, and scope for extension, 24,770-1, 25,141. 
Minor schemes, no advice available to cultivators, 24,772. 

Problem in winter, particularly in Surma Valley, 24,766. 

Khasis, law of inberitanoe, 26,249-51. 

Landowners : 

Interest in agriculture, extent of, 24,899-900. 
no Interest in cattle breeding, 24,915. 

not Sufficiently enlightened to undertake works of impro^'ement, (8). 
Marketing ; 

Local, system and facilities, (6), 24,976-9. 

Survey would be useful, 24,85^*7. 

Weights and measures: 

Paddy, sale by weight mainly, small quantities by the don^ 
25,421-4. 

Uniform system all over India, possibility doubted, 25,394-7 
Uniformity of, throughout Assam, 25,393-4, 25,397-9. 

BesEAROH : 

Central and Provincial, distribution question, 24,704-5. 

Chemist, Entomologist, Mycologist and Live-Stock Expert, advo- 
cated, and should belong to Provincial service, (2), 24,891-3, 
25,219-23. 

proposed Lines of, (2). 

Practical aim necessary, (1-2). 

Pusa Institute : 

Training of subordinate officers and scientific assistants at,, 
desirable, (2), (3), 24,667-90, 24,887-90. 

Value of services, ^,-686-7, 24,903-4. 

Eecords kept, 24,679-85. 

Staff, and need for increase, (1, 2), 24,678, 24,894-7. 
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Soils : 

Culturable wasite, area and nature of, 24,968-9. 

Liming experiments, 24,775-84. 

Survey work, 24,773-5, 26,146-7. 

Waterlogged ai’eas, drainage necessary ni Sylhet, 25,1317-8. 

Statistics 

Arraiigeiueut and publieaiion, system, (8). 

Areas under cultivation and crops, extent of acniracy of, (8), 
25,357-67, 25,371-8. 

Inter-proviiicidi tiade statistics, proposal for revival ot collection 
and publication, (8). 

Land tenure, etc., method of collecting information, (8). 

Livestock, enumeration method, (8), 25,368-70. 

Yields, collection method and extent of accuracy, (8). 

Yeteiunary Department : 

Control by Director of Agriculture not desired, 24,785-8. 

Service, satisfactory, but should be strengthened, (3). 

Waste lands, settlement on, of men with capital from other Provinces, 
possibility of, (8). 

WEia?ARE OF HUBAL POPULATION . 

Economic surveys in typical villages, cultivators would be suspicious 
of, (8), 24,987-8. 

Improvement of health conditions, proposed means, (6). 

Rural reconstruction work cannob be left to non-officials, Government 
must take up and District Officers be more eloselv identified with, 
(8), 25,103-4, 25,211-4, 25,260-7. 

Rural Self-Government Bill, and question of effectiveness, (8), 
24,878-80. 

Sylhet Social Service League, work of, 25,211-4. 

BARUA, Rai Sahib NARAYAN, Honorary Correspondent; (197-203), 
27,038-164. 

Agricultural operations, 27,063-78, 27,097-111, 27,122-63. 

Administration : 

Meteorological Department, branch should be established and re- 
search undertaken with old system of forecasting. (198). 

Post and telegraph offices, increase advocated, (198). 

Postage, concessions for parcels of seeds, etc., advocated, (198). 
Railways : 

better Handling necessary, (198) 

Rates, agricultural produce, implements, &c., concessions advo- 
cated, (198). 

Special vans advocated when necessary, (198). 

Roads, oartable feeder roads with permanent bridges and culverts, 
increase needed, (198). 

Aghuoultural Department : 

Director of Agriculture, qualifications recommended, (198). 
Inspectors, improvement of pay and prospects advocated, (198). 
Intermediate service between Inspectors and Demonstrators advo- 
cated, (198). 

Provincial Service, extension advocated, (198). 

Aoriciultural Indebtedness : 

Causes, (199). 

Credit, sources of, (199) 

Droposed Measures for lightening burden of debt, (199). 
Repayment, reasons preventing, (199). 

Restriction and control of credit and limitation of right of mortgage 
and sale and prohibition of non-terminable mortgages advocated, 
(199). 
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Agiuoultxjral Industries : 

Obstacles in way of expansion, (201). 

Proposals for, (201). . 

Time spent bv cultivators on holdings and occupations during slack 
seasons, (201). 

Agricultural Labour: 

proposed Moans for attracting surplus to other districts*. (201). 
Migration might be cousiderea, (201). 

Shortage, causes, (201). 


Animal Husbandry . 

Bullocks, feeding of, 27,104-7. 

Cows, feeding of, 27,107-11. 

Dairying Industry, scope tor betterment, (200). 

Fodder, introduction ot fodder grasses advocated, (200). 

Fodder and grazing facilities, inadequacy of, (200), (201). 
Improvement of breeds, proxiosed measures, (200). 

Inducing of landowners to take interest in, pioposed means, (201). 


Attracting Capital: 


Discouragement of landowners from carrying out improvements, 
factors, (203). 

Means of inducing men to take up agriculture, (203). 


OO-OPHRATION . 

Credit Societies : 

Results, (202). 

Slack suxiervision, (202). 

Encouragement of gz*owth of, means foi, co-operation between 
Government and iion-ojBGicial agencies and propaganda, (202). 
Joint improvement schemes, legislation to compel minority to join 
desirable, (202). 

Non-credit societies, formation desirable (202) 

Sale and purchase societies, encouragement advocated (202). 


Crops and Crop Protection: 

Damage by wild animals, granting of more gun licences, and intro- 
duction of effective traps advocated, (199), 

Improvement of existing crops, (199), 

Introduction of new, and proposals, (199), 27,146. 

Protection measures, sufficient, (200). 
nice : 

Labour shortage, 27,059-64. 

Personal experience, 27,054-78, 27,097-100. 

Seeds, improvement in, and in distribution system advocated, (199). 
Sugarcane, varieties advocated, 27,136-45. 


Cultivation : 

Improved systems, cattle must be improved and then bettor ploughs 
etc., introduced, (200). 

'' proposal for encouragement by Government, (201), 
27 ,05 Cn2. 

Rotation of crops, and recommendation, (200), 27,133-5. 


Demonstration and Propaganda; 

Demonstrators, increase in number advocated, (198). 

Farms, proposal, (203). 

proposed means of increasing effectiveness of, 
(iy7-8). * 

Honorary (Correspondents, increased number advocated, with full 
fa>cilities for carrying out work, (197). 
best Means of, (197). 

Means of inducing cultivators to accept expert advice, (198) 
Successes, examples of, (198). r r -v vo, vj.oo;. 
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Editc'atton : 

Adult, III rural tracts, means of popiilai ising, (197), 

Agricultural 

Proposals, (197). 

StiulcuLs, ftuhsoquent careers, (197) 

Tcchmual knowledge, moans of improving, desirable, (197). 
Arts College, agricultural teaching, proposal, (197). 
little rnfliience on agricultuial ofiicieucj^ (202). 

Nature studv. of little value but approved if teavli.Ts well trained, 
- (197), (202). 

Organisation of rural societies tor improvement of rural education, 
and evtuiing classes and iiropaganda for males and females, pro- 
posal, (202) 

Primary : 

Agricultur«'il teaching, proposal, (197) 

Compulsory, advocated, (202), 27,085-7. 

Koason lor small number of pupils passing through fourth 
class, (202). 

Rural schools, teachers should be drawn from agricultural classes. 

ri97). 

School farms, approved if teachers well trained, (197). 

School plots, approved if teachers well trained, (197). 

Secondary schools, agricultural teaching, proposal, (197). 

Students, source of, (197). 

Fertilisers : 

Bonemeal and oil-cake, non-use of, owing to high prices, (198), 
27,041-2. 

Cowdnng, use as fuel very rare, (199). 

Effect of iihosphateSj etc., not sufficiently investigated. (199). 
Extended use of artificial and natuial, scope for, (199). 
Populansation, proposed methods, (199). 

Finvnce . 

vShort term loans by District Officersa and long-term loans by Director 
of Agriculture, proposal, (198). 

T(t.ccavi loans, modification of .system advocated, (199) 

Forests : 

Afforestation, proposals for, (201-2). 

Deterioration, proposed measures, 202). 

Supply ot grazing facilities and wood, proposal, (201)’. 

Holdings : 

Consolidation : 

Obstacles in way of, (199). 

Punjab system should be tried, (199). 

Fragmentation, evil serious and legislation necessary, 27,043, 
Legislation dealing with minors, etc., necessary, (199). 

Implements, workshops for manufacture of, scope for, (201). 

Irrigation ; 

Extension, obstacles in way of, (199). 

Proposals, (199), 27,045-7. 

Land Revenue, increase, improvements hindered by fear of, (203). 
Marketing ; 

Barter system, (202). 

Facilities, (202). 

System, defects and proposals for improvement, (202). 

Marwaris, sales of land to, 27,082-4, 27,088-90. 
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MiBDiiB-OLABS YouTHS, taking up agriculture by, requirements, (197), 
27,040. 

Research . 

Facilities, need for increase, (197). 

Indian Agricultural Service officers might be appointed for work in 
different brandhes, (198). 
proposed Lines of, (19 y). 

Staff, need for increase, (197). 

Soils : 

Deterioration, (199), 27,056-9. 

Improvements, (199). 

Reclamation of cultivable land gone out of cultivation, proposed 
measures, (199). 

Statistics, separate Department for province needed for improvem<*iU 
of, (203). 

Tariffs, effect on cultivators, (202). 

Tea cultivation, limitation of extension and setting apart of portion 
of grants for, for agricultural farming, advocated, (203), 27,091-6, 
27,115-21. 


Veterinary : 

Assistants, pay and prospects, improvement advocated, (198). 
Contagious diseases, obstacles in way of dealing with, and proposal, 
(200), 27,048-9. 

Department, control by Director of Agriculture advocated, (200). 
Dispensaries • 

Expansion inadequate. (200). 

Full use made of, as lar as facilities available, (200). 

Number and medicine supply inadequate, (200). 

Touring, proposal, (200). 

Transfer to Provincial authority desirable, (200). 

Preventive inoculation ; 
no Fee charged, (200). 

Obstacles in way of, (200). 

Provincial Service, organisation advocated, (198), 

Research, further facilities needed, (200). 

Serum, difficulty of obtaining, (200). 

Welfare of Rural Poi^ulation: 

Economic position, (203). 

Organised village organisations proposals for self-help and mutual 
helpfulness, etc., (201), 

Buffaloes, see under Animal Husbandry. 

Canals, see •mder Irrigation. 

Cattle Breeding, see wder Animal Husbandry. 


CHAKRAVARTY, BABU DIJESH CHANDRA, M.A., 

Gauripur Raj Estate, (113-122), 26,061-219. 


B.L., Dewan, 


Administration : 

Meteorological Department, communication of reports to rural areas 
in vernaculars aidvocated, (116), 

Postal services, extension necessary, (116). 

Railways, inadequacy of facilities, (115). 

Roads, inadequacy of facilities and need for improvement, (115-6'). 
Telegraph facilities, extension necessary, (116). 
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Aoricultukal Department . 

Combmation with Education Department, proposal, (114, 115) 
26,083-4, 26,108-9, 26,142. . i i , V , o;, 

Services, extension needed, (llfi). 

Agrioxjltubal Indebtedness : 

Causes, (116). 

Credit : 

llestriction not advocated, (117). 

Sources of, (116). 

proposed Measures for lighten Jiig burden of debt, (116, 117), 26,205-8. 
llopayment, causes preventing, (116). 

Usurious Loans Act, non-entorcement, 26,207. 

Agbioultuiial Industries ; 

Industiies proposed, (120). 

Labour-saving apparatus, investigation advocated, (120). 

Obstacles in way of development, (120). 

Time spent iby cultivatois on holdings and occupation during slack 
season, (120), 26,102-4. 

Agricultural Labour . 

High wages, (121). 

Imported, disadvantages of, (121). 

Animal Husbandry : 

Care of cattle, teaching of, advocated, (110) 

Dairying industry: 

Betterment, proposals for, <3 ID). 

with Buffalo milk, introduction advocated, (119). 

Deterioration of cattle, (113). 

Elephants, use of, price, etc., and need for veterinary work, (119), 
26.095-101, 26,123-8, 26,160-3. 

Fodder : 

Growing of fodder crops and storage for use in wet months, 
proposal, (120). 

Shortage, (120). 

Grazing : 

Reserves, keeping of, by landowners, owners of cattle to pay 
fee for grazing, proposal, (120). 
each Ryot should keep plot of land for growing fodder crops, 
( 120 ). 

Improvement of breeds by crossing of local breeds, advocated, (119). 
Landowners interested in, in some case.s, (120). 

Pastures, inadequate, (119). 

Capital, means of introducing men to take to agriculture, (122). 
Co-operation : 

Cattle-'breeding societies, desirable and proposal re Government loans, 

( 122 ). 

Credit societies : 

Antagonism of influential and moneyed people in villages, (116, 
122), 26,087-8. 

Expansion and success dependent upon spread of education, 
(116), (122). 

Gauripur, (122), 26,196. 

Limitation of operations to short-term loans advocated, (116). 
Resources inadequate and increase advocated, (116). 
Encour^ement of growth of, by Government direction assisted by 
non-omcial workers advocated, (122). 

Joint farming societies, desirable and proposal re Government loans. 

( 122 ). 

Joint improvement schemes, legislation to compel minority to join 
not advocated, (122). 
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Co-operation — rontd. 

Purchase societies, desirable and proposal le Crovenuiieiit loans, 

( 122 ). 

Sale Societies, desirable and proiiosal rr Covernment loans, (llC), 

( 122 ). 

Societies for consolidation of holdings, practicability doubltd, (122). 
Societies for eflocting improvements, desirable and proiwsal le 
Government loans, (122). 

Societies for use of agricultural niacbinery, desirable and proposal 
re Government loans, (122). 

Crops \nd Crop Protection 

Betel-nut trees, disease, (llB). 

Coconut trees, pests, (113), 26,129-32. 

Damage by floods, Gnuripnr, 26,203, 26,219. 

Damage by wild animals, liberal grant of gun liociicefi advocated, 
but abuse of, must be prevented, (118). 

Improvement • 

Cultivators afraid of extra taxation, 25,916, 25,992-6. 
as result of Demonstration, 26,187-8. 

Examples, (118). 

proposed Measures for, (118). 

Introduction of new : 

Examples, (118). 

proposed Measures for, (118). 

Research advocated with view to, (113). 

Paddy seeds : 

Reductio-n in price advocated, (117). 

Supply of, by Department which did not germinate, case of, 
(115), 26,085-6. 

Protection, measures inadequate, and proposals re. (118). 

Seeds ; 

Stores in villages, advocated, (118). 

Supply free for demonstration or lending, proposal, (118). 

CuLTiv*,TiON, scope for improvement of tillage systems, (118), 

Demonstration : 

on Cultivators’ fields, (115). 

Means of increasing effectiveness of, (115) 

Education : 

Adult, in rural areas, proposed means of popularising, (114). 
Agricultural : 

Facilities, need for, (114). 

Financing of, liberal Government grants necessary, (115). 
Incentives inducing lads to take up, proposal, (]i4). 
in Middle schools, proposal, (114-5), 26,068-9 
in Primary schools, proposal, (114-5), 26,068-9, 26,110-22, 
26,145-55. 

Proposals for, (114-5), 26,068, 26,110-22, 26,144-55. 
in Secondary schools, proposal, (114-5), 26,068-9. 

Teachers, proposal training and combination of posts with that 
of agricultural demonstrators, (114), 26,119-22 
Defects of present system, (114), 26,143-4, 26,151-5 
, Department, proposal re combination with Agricultural Depart- 
ment, (114, 116), 26,083-4, 26,108-9, 26,142. 

Rural : 

Demonstration on village plots, technical and expert advice 
advocated, (122). 

Teachers ne^ not he confined to agricultural classes, (114) 
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CHAKRAVARTY, BABU DIJESH CHANDRA, M.A., B.L.^cnntd. 
Fkhtitjseks 

Bont*s, utilisation of, locally, proposal, (118), 26,133-7 
Cheinkal analysis of soil, advocated, (117) 

Cowdung, use as fuel 
not Excessive, (118). 

Prevention, means of, education, (118). 

Popiilansation of new and improved fertilisers, means of, (118) 

Finance 

Loans under Lands Improvement Loans Act and Agiicultural Loans 
Act, (116) 

Long-term Tjoans, advancing of, by Government advocated, (116), 
Forests : 

Fuel supply, proposals for increasing, (121). 

Grazing facilities and question of increase, (121). 

Gauripuu r\j, conditione in, 20,169-204, 26,214-9. 

Holdings • 

Fragmentation, (117). 

Small estates should he taken under Coiiit of Wards, (117). 

Small, introduction of intensive cultivation advocated, (117), 

Implements . 

Adoption of improved implements by cultivator, means of hastening, 
(118). 

for Jute cutting below water, need for, (118-9), 26,089-918. 
Manufactuiers must study local requirements and might later open 
sale depots, (118). 

for Small holdings, requirements, (118). 

Irrigation : 

Dredging of silted up rivers desirable, (117). 

Flood embankments, need for, and Government action necessary, 
(117), 26,219. 

Improvement of agriculture might result from, but money better 
spent in other ways, (117). 

Waterlogged areas, drainage desirable, (117). 

Landowners, discouragement of, from carrying out improVfements, 
factors, (122). 


jVTarkbting • 

Defects of system and proposals for improvement, (121-2). 

Expert advice to cultivators based on statistics, advantage to be 
derived, (121). 

Facilities, inadequacy of, for want of roads and communication, 
(116), (121). 

Weights and measures, standardisation advocatted, (121). 


Mymensing Mohammedans better cultivators and become wealthier than 
Assamese ryots, 26,266-9. 


Research : 

Centra] institution for all India advocated and abolition of pro- 
vincial organisations, (113, 115), 26,063-7. 
liberal Government grants necessary, (115). 

Indigenous theories and traditional methods, investigation neces- 
sary, (113). 

proposed Lines of, (113). 

Veterinary, see that title below, 
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CHAKRAVARTY, BABU DUESH CHANDRA, M.A., B.L.— 

Soils . 

Chemical analysis advocated, (117). 

Deterioration, examples of, (117). 

Impi ovement, proposed measures . 

Planting of plants to larrest silt, (117). 

Water escapes in railway embankments, (117). 


Statistics . 

Collection, proposal, (122). 

Inaccurate, (122). 

Vetebinary . 

Assistants should be placed in same place as Sub-Assistant Sur- 
geons, 26,094, 26,212. 

Contagious diseases, proposed measures for dealing with, (119). 


Department * 

Amalgamation with Medical Department advocated, (119), 
26,092-3, 26,209-13. 

Extension needed, (lid). 

Dispensaries : 

Expansion not adequate, (119). 

Full use not made of, and reasons, (119). 

under Local Board at Dhubri, inadequate facilities, (119). 

Travelling, during epidemics, proposal, (119). 

Preventive inoculation, prejudice against, and method of over- 
coming, (119). 

Research : 

Central control advocated, (119). 

Need for, (113). 

Surgeons, fees, proposal, (119) 


Welfare of Rttral population : 

Economic position of ryots deteriorating, (114), 26,071-82. 

Economic surveys of typical villages advocated, (122). 

Health conditions, proposal of village organisations for improvement, 
of, (120). 

Increase of income and cultivating thrift and decrease of litigation 
desirable, (122), 

^aching of care of children, &c., by midwives, advocated, (121). 
Want of recreation and amusements and suggestion re (121 122^ 
26,106-7, 26,138-41. ’ ^ 


Co-operation ; 

Assistant Registrars, appointment from Provincial Civil Service advo- 
cated, K. L. Barua 25,163-6, 


Cattle breeding Societies : 

Desirable and proposal ?e Government loans, Chakravaitij (122) 
Success doubted, Lahsheswar (60). v /• 

Central B-inrs: 

Audit, K. L. Barua 25,010-14. 

better Financing of, advocated, Narayan Barua (199^. 

Consumers’ societies in urban areas, K. L. Barua (7). 

GhaktraHyhl^''^ (60). 25,492; 


Credit Societies : 

ait \”22’)r^!o87-8! 
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Co-operation — contd, 

Oebdit Societies — contd. 

Audit, K. L. Barua 25,005-9, 25,171, 25,179-86, 25,191-5. 

Deposits and share capital, K. L. Barua (7). 

Distribution of seeds, implements and manures through, K. L, 
Barua (4, 7), 24,916-7, 24,936-9; Lahsheswar 25,638-42. 
in Each circle advocated, Mitra (92). 

Expansion and success dependent upon spread of education, Chak- 
ravarty (116), (122). 

Extension advocated, Laksheswar (49); Mitra (92), (98), Narayan 
Barua (199). 

Forming of, without understanding pnnciiples, Laksheswar (59). 
Gauripur, Ohakravarty (122), 26,195. 

Lending of money on mortgage of land, proposal, Lahiri (181). 
Limitation of operations to short-term loans advocated. Chakra- 
varty (116). 

Loans for long-term purposes, question of, E. L. Barua 24,739-40. 
Members joining, for sake of co-operation, not for borrowing, 
K. L. Barua (7), 24,984-6. 

Number and position of, K. L Barua (7). 

Rate of moneylenders’ interest brought down by, K. L. Barua (7). 
Resources inadequate and increase advocated, Laksheswar (59), 
25,494, Ohakravarty (116). 

Results and condition of, K. L. Barua (7), Laksheswar (60), 
25,661-2, Narayan Barua (202). 

Satisfactory work done by, Mitra (98). 

Slack supervision, Narayan Barua (202) 

Dairy farms, establishment advocated, Mitra (93). 

Department • 

Combination with Depaitment of Agriculture, see under Agri- 
cultural Department. 

no Co-operation with Education Department, Cunningham 26,491-5, 
Encouragement of growth of, proposed measures for, K. L. Barua (7); 

Laksheswar (59); Ghakravarty (122), Naiayan Baiua (202). 

Expansion, scope for, Lahin (185). 

Fencing against wild animals, useful, Mitra (94). 

Honorary Organisers, number and work, K. L. Barua 25,196-201. 
Inspectors, qualifications and training, Laksheswar 25,724-7. 

Joint farming societies : 

Desirable and proposal re Government loans, Ohakravarty (122). 
Success doubted, Laksheswar (60). 

Joint improvement schemes, compulsion on minority to 30 in : 

not Advocated, E. L. Barua (7), Ohakravarty (122). 

Desirable, Narayan Barua (202). 

Success doubted, Laksheswar (60). 

Lectures to members by Inspectors, E. L. Barua 25,015. 

Long-term loans, sum available for, E. L. Barua 25,037 
Non-credit societies, formation desirable, Narayan Barua (202). 
Progress, E. L. Barua 25,156, 

Propaganda and inculcation of real spirit of co-operation, need for, and 
proposal, Laksheswar (59), 25,493, 25,776-80. 

Provincial Bank, audit, E. L. Barua 25,010-14. 

Purchase societies : 

Desirable and proposal re Government loans, Ohakravarty (122). 
Difficulties of, Laksheswar (59). 

Encouragement advocated, Laksheswar (56); Mitra (92); Narayan 
Barua (199, 202). 

Registrar, full-time officer as, desirable, and cost involved, E. L. Barua 
25,048-55, 25,157-9. 

no Revenue allocated towards by, local authorities, E. L. Barua 25,400,. 
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Co-operation — con fcl. 

Sale Societies 

Advantages to be derived^ Chahravarty (116). 

Desirable and proposal re Government loans, Chahravarty (122). 
Difficulties of, Laksheswar (59). 

Encouragement advocated, LaJcsheswar (56), Nnrayan Barua (199, 

202 ). 

Proposal, Mifm (92); Lohiri (184, 185) 

Scope for, K. L. Banin 24,978-9. 

Seed distribution through, K. L Bariw (4), (7), 24,936-9; Lahsheshu'ar 
25,638-12. 

Societies for effecting improvements 

Desirable and proposal re Government loans, Chahravarty (122). 
Obstacles in way of, and use of reserve funds of societies prefer- 
able, Lakshesirai (59) 

Societies for use op agricultural machinery • 

Desirable and proposal re Government loans, Clxahravarty (122). 
Requirements for success, Lahuhesivar (60). 

Staff • 

Increase, need for, Mitra (98). 

Particulars le, and need for increase, K L. Barua, 24,720-31, 
25,160-95. 

Qualifica Lions and training, K L. Banin 24,989-5004. 

Supervision 

by Government, need for, Lnlun (185). 

Government staff should be strengthened, K, L, Barua (7). 

Surma Valley Co-operative Organisation Society, K, L. Barua (7), 
25,203-5. ^ 

Cotton, see under Crops, 


Drops and Crop Protection: 

Cold weather cultivation, precarious nature of, Laksheswar 25,570-1. 
Cotton, experiments, Mitra (94). 

Damage by floods, Gauripur, Ohah'iavarty 26,203, 26,219. 

Damage by wild animals* Lah.sheswar (51), Lahin (182). 


Co-operative fencing useful, Mitra (94). 
and Difficulty of dealing with, K. L. Barua (4) 

Granting oi more gun licenses, and introduction of effective traps 
advocated, Naiayan Barua (199). 

Gun licences, Ireci giant of, adi'ocated, LahsJieswar (51), Mttva 
(94); ia/im (182). 

Hiring out of Government arms, proposal, Lahsheswar (51) 

Jackals, damage done to sugarcanes, and question of prevention, 
K. L. Barua (3), 24,906-8, 25,083-6; LoJcsheswan 25,430, 25,606. 
Liberal graiil of gnn licences, but abuse of, must be prevented, 
Chahravarty (118). 

by Wild elephants and hheddah operations necessary, McKercher 

Extension of cultivation of certain, scope for, Lahiri (182). 

Fodders, see under Fodder under Animal Husbandry. 

Fruit growing, see that title. 


Improvement of existing crops* 

Cultivators afraid of extra taxation, Chahravarty 25,916, 25,992-6. 
as result of Demonstration, Chahravarty 26,187-8. 

Examples of, K, L. Barua (4), Lahsheswar (51); Chahravarty (118), 
Narayan Barua (199). 
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Crops and Crop Protection — contd . 

Improvement of existing crops — contd . 

Imporl.iiice of, Lrthsheswar (51) 

Increased staff I'eqiined, Tj<flblic'»urn (51) 

pioposed Measures for, K. L. Baiua (J), Mitt a (94), Chnhtavartij 
(1 ] 8) 

Work being carried on, Mifra (94), 25,893-913. 

Introduction of new crops Natai/an Baiun (199). 

Appreciation by cultivators if successful and profitable, Laksheswar 
(51). 

Dcnio-nstratioii, need for, Mitm (94) 

Examples of, K. L Hama (4), Laksheswar (51), Chakiumvty (118). 
Projicjsals, Chakmrarfti (118), Naiayuti JSania 27,146 
Reseaich advocated with view to. Chain aval t\j (113). 

Maize, ])ro&iiect o1, as rainy season crop on high lancl, investigation 
desirable, LaWieswar (51). 

Pests and diseases : 

Areea ijalni, MiUa 25,885-6, 26,055-7. 

Betel-nut trees, disease, Cliakravaiii/ (113). 

Coconut, Mdra 25,885, 2.5,886, Ghakiavnrty (113), 26,129-32. 
Notification, co-operation v ith other provinces, K L. Harua 24,698. 
Potatoes, lOfi that title below. 

Research, iirojxised lines of, Laksheswar (47). 

Water hyacinth : 

Eradication operations, Laksheswar 25,744-9, 25,781-6, 25,788-92 
Problem dealt with by local or -district boards, and officer of 
Agricultural Department for, desirable, K. L Barua 24,698- 
702. 

Question of extension of use of, as manure, K. L. Barua 25,297- 
301, Lalnlieswa'i 25,517-22, 25,750-1. 

Potato 

Diseases and pests, loss from, and need of investigation, Laksheswar 
(47); JMitra (90, 95). 

Disease and spraying, K. L. Barua 25,253-4: Laksheswar 25,533-41; 
Mitra 26,038-41. 

Experimental and research work, Mitra (94), 25,847 ; Laksheswar 
25,618-20. 

Freight charges, K. L. Baiva 25,154-5, 25,288-96. 

Improv-ed seeds, distribution, Mitra (94). 

Planting, date of, Laksheswar 25,524-8. 

Seed 

Difficulty with, Laksheswar 25,529-32. 

Source and distribution, K, L. Barua 25,333-9: Laksheswar 
25,770-5. 

Storage, Mitra 25,847-54, 26,042-6 
Protection . 

Inadequacy of staff for, and need, for increase, Mitra (95). 
Measures inadequate, and proposals re, Chakrovartij (118). 
Measures sufficient, Naraijan Barua (200). 

Rice (Paddy) • 

Bonemeal, use of, in hills, K. I/. Barua (4), 24,755-6, Mitra (94). 
Gultivation system, and classes of, Lahin (182). 

Deep water or hurra, no work undertaken re, Mitra 25,976-8. 
Deterioration, Sibsagar, Mitra (93), 25,927-8. 

Distribution of seeds of improved varieties, Mitra (94). 

Estimated acreage under, K. L, Barua 25,357-67. 

Experimental and research work, Tjaksheswar 25,623-7: Mitra (94), 
25,819-30, 25,893-913, 25,989-91, 26,030-7. 
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\Crops and Crop Protection — contd, 

Kice (Paddy) — contd. 

Fields, consolidation: 

Desirability, LaLshesv^ar 25,683-5. 

Movement in Japan, Lahsheswar 25,681-2. 

Improved varieties, higner yield, Miira (94), 25,903. 

Irrigation and drainage, importance of, and proposals, Lakbheswar 
(49-50, 61-2), 25,796-7. 

Jhum cultivation, Luzeku Serna 27,387-9, 27,399, 27,438. 

Labour shortage, Narayan Barua 27,059-64 

Large number of varieties, griowing of, not desirable, Mitra 
25,986-7. 

Manurial effect of village drainage and flood water, Ijik- 
sheswar (50). 

Night soil, use of, in Japan and China but obstacles in way of, in 
India, Laksheswar 25,675-9, 25,740-2. 

Personal experience, Naraycun Barua 27,054-78, 27,097-100. 
Research, proposed lines of, Laksheswar (4j6), 25,511-6, Mitra 
90. 

Sale, system, K. L. Barwa 25,421-2. 

>Seeds 

Reduction m price advocated, ChaLrava'ify (117). 

Supply of seed by Department, which did not germinate, case 
of Z. L. Barua 25,404-9; Ohakravnriy (116), 26,085-G. 

Terrace cultivation, Luzehu Semn 27,414-5. 

Time occupied in cultivation and conipaiison of male and female 
labour, McKercher (211), 27,217-25. 

Value of tillering as against heavy cars, Lnhdicswat 25,511-2. 

Weed flora of rice iieldft, proposed investigation, ljnLshc\wiu 
25,514-6. 

Yield, comparison of, with Japan, and difference in conditions of 
cultivation, Laksheswar 25,505-10. 

'Seeds : 

Distribution . 

through Co-operative societies, K. L. Barua (4), (7), 24,91 G-7, 
24,936-9, Laksheswar 25,638-42. 

Farms, establishment in each suh-division advocated, 
laksheswar (47). 

Glovernment seed farms advocated, Mitra (94), 

Private seed farms, encouragement desirable, K. L. Barua (4). 
Stores in villages, advocated, Ohakravarty (118) 

Supply free for demonstration or lending, proposal. Chakra rartij 
(118). 

Supply of improved seeds free and propagation by cultivator.s 
the preferable method, Laksheswar (51). 

System, Mitra (94); K. L. Barua 24,759-64; Laksheswar 
25,768-75. 

Improvement in, and in distribution system advocated, Narayan 
Barua (199). 

Production andi sourcea of supply, K L Barua 25,122-32. 

Seed depots, running of, at a profit not the policy, K, L. Barua 
25,133-6. 

Testing of, Laksheswar 25,646-9. 

iSuGABOANE : 

Cuttings of improved variety, distribution, Mitra (94). 

Damage to, by jackals, and question of pj'evention, K. L. Barua (3), 
24,906-8, 25,063-6; Laksheswar 25,430, 25,606. 

Deterioration, case of, Mxtra (93), 26,923-G. 

Experimental work, Mitra (94); Laksheswar 25,261-2. 

Green manure, failure of cowpea, Laksheswar 25,544-6. 

Improved varieties, work on, but failure to improve ryots’ cultiva 
tion, Laksheswar 25,430-1. 
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Crops and Crop Protection— 

SXJGAROANBS — COntd, 

Limitation desirable unless manures applied^ McKercher (212). 
Pressing machine, introduction and use of, K. L. Bama (3), 
25,075-7, Lahn (183). ^ 

Varieties, Lakshesuxir 25,606-8. 

Varieties advocated, Narayan Barua 27,136-45 
Wheat and barley, prospects of, in cold weather, investigation desii able, 
laksheswar (51). 

Cultivation : 

Improved systems, cattle must be improved and then better ploughs, <fec., 
introduced, Narayan Barua (200) 

Jhum: 

Description of, Luzehu Senua 27,386-9, 27,399, 27,421-4, 27,430, 
27,438. 

-Soil erosion from, on hill sides and proposals for preventing, 
Laksheswar (55). 

Stopping of, advocated, McKetcher (212), 27,207-11, 27,270-2. 
System, K. L. Barua 25,350-3 

“ Pam system, proposal for encouragement by Government, Narayan 
Barua (201), 27,060-2 

Rotation of crops, and recommendation, Laksheswar (61): Mitra (95), 
25,921-2, Narayan Barwa (200), 27,13^6. 

Terrace, description of, and need for outside help and skilled advice, 
hazeku Serna 27,390-401, 27,412-5, 27,435-7. 

Tillage Systems, improvements: 

Proposed, Mitra (94) 

Scope for, Chakramrty (118). 

little Scope for improvement unless through improved implements 
and draft animals, Laksheswar (61). 

Two crops a year could be grown by ryots with better communication 
facilities for marketing, McKercher (208), 27,273-9, 27,329-32. 

CUNNINGHAM, J. R., C.I.E., M.A., Director of Public Instruction 
(146-8), 26,413-26,655. 

Education : 

Adult . 

Co-operative schools, movement would be supported if likely to 
ibe satisfactory, 26,553. 

proposed Curriculum and agricultural teaching not advocated, 
26,536-43. • 

Half-time schools, might be tried, 26,519-23, 26,546. 

High schools, Danish system, 26,646-52. 

Mohammedan maktah schools, 26,519-34. 
no Measures taken, 26,429. 

Social Service League’s night sdhools, and encouragement desir- 
able, 26,524-8. 

Agricultural, proposals, (146-7), 26,448-55, 26,679-80. 

Colleges, impracticability of conversion into agricultural colleges, 
26,607-10. 

Department, no co-operation -with Co-operative Department, 
Female, 26,432-6. 

Health and hygiene, extent of scope for instroction in elementary 
pies of, 26,437-41. 

High Schools, proposal re agricultural teaching in, (146). 

High schools and middle schools, system, expenditure, &c., 26,564-73. 

Literacy : 

Lapse into illiteracy rare, 26,430-1. 

Percentage of boys passing through primary schools attaining, 
question of, 26,554-63. 

Time required to achieve, in total population, 26,648-56. 
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CUNNINGHAM, J. R., C.I.E., M.A.— 

Edtj cation — con td . 

Middle schools, little scope for np*’cii!t;irn* teacliiiig })eyond associa- 
tion of instiuctioii with labour ana helu iiiLeiests, (1-115), 20,426-8, 
26,515-7, 26,574-8, 26,622-3. 

Normal sdhools, Co-operative socuties tried lu, without success, 
26,493. 

Number of children in schools and total number of children ol’ 
school going age, 26,651-4. 

Policy, question of, 26,582-97, 26,604-15, 26,620 1 
Primary . 

Compulsory, position and obiection to general introduction, 
26,443-7, 26,494, 26,497, 26,626-47. 

Cost of, to parents, (147), 26,631-8. 

Economic factor in connection with attendances, (147-8). 

Fourth class, small proportion of boys passing through, and 
proposed measures tor increasing, 474-86, 26,554-6. 
Literacy should be objective in, not agriculture, (145), ?6,425, 
26,459-62, 26,518. . v , 

Malaria, effect of, 26,421-3. 

Manual training, little importance attached to, 26,625. 

Public demand tor, and impossibilities of meeting, 26,463-4. 
Uesults of expenditure, 26,487-90. 

Schools, impossibility of introducing sanitary arrangements, 
26,439, 26,441, 26,598-603. 

Teachers . 

Pay, type, qualifications, &c., and importance of improving, 
26,456-61, 26,465-73, 26,498-509, 26,588-9, 26,616-9. 
Training of, 26,415. 

Village schools, conditions in, (145-6).* 

Hural, question ot means for improving ability and culture and 
retaining interest in the land, (147-8) 

Secondary Teachers, training ot, m Bengal, 26,416-9. 

Standard of, prospects of improvement, 26,610. 

Systems have little bearing on agricultural efficiency, (145), 26,511-2. 

Dairying Industry, see under Animal Husbandry, 

Demonstration and Propaganda: 

Agricultural Committees, proposal for, in every di&tnct, Lahin (180-1). 
Oo-oiierative demonstration centres proposed, K, L. Bariuv (3). 

Barua (2, 3), 24,708-9, 25,112-21: LaLsheswar 
2o,/30-l; Mitm (91), Chaktavarty (Ho). * 

Demonstration farm, Mitt a (91). 

Lemonstkators 


Increase in number advocated, Naraytm Barua (198). 

Number, trailing, (fee., K. L Barua 24,669-76, 25,224-33. 

Salaries, qualifications and tiaimng, Lnkshesu'ar 25,728-33. 

District Agricultural Associatioiis, formation advocated, K. L. Barua (3). 
Expert advice, means of inducing cultivators to adopt, Lalshesiiar (48)* 
Failure, instances of, Lahsheswat (48). 

^ARMS : 


Combination with agricultural teaching m middle schools, might 
he possible, A. L. Baiua 25,234^. ’ ^ 

(47).®“^ subdivision advocated, K. L. Bem-ua (3); 
centre advocated, and proposal re running of, 
^ 25,109-12, 25,119 

Proposal, Nara/yan Barua (203). 

Tield demonstration, proposed means for increasing effectiveness of 
LaMcstrar (48); Narayan Barua (197-8). enectiieness ot. 
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Demonstration and Propaganda — eontd. 

Honorary Con dents, increast'-d nninber iidvooiitod, with tail facili- 
ties tor cariynvg out rA\ork, NnKiunn lUiiu<h (D)7) 

Means of iiiflnencuig practice oL cultivators, Lul^hrMrtu' (48). 
best Means of, Nmuya-ti Barwi (197) 

Means of iiidiicuig ciiltivatons to accept export advice, Naiayan Barua 
(198). 

proposed Measun*is for increasing effectiveness ol, Mitt a (91), 25,916-20, 
25,992-6, (Jhahmvdih/ (115). 

Method of carying out work, and staff for, K. L Butwi 24,929-35. 
Model farms, establishment, proposal, /jtiL. dint war (47). 

Records of results kept but no longer publisboil, Ji. L Bwvua 24,680-5. 

SboWvS and exhibitions, Lakitlie}»ic(ii' 25,803-5 

Staff 

liicreaise advocated, Mitm (91). 

Rocruitniont from bebt(*r trained men and better pay advocated, 
Ultra (91). 

Success of, K. L. Biinut 25,070-5. 

Success, instances of, K. L, Barwn (3); Lnkdie^war (48); Nunnjan Barua 
(198). 

Deputy Commissioners, ,^ee under Administration. 

Development Board, ftee under Administration. 

Education : 

Adult 

Co-oiierative schools, movement would be sujiported if likely to 
be satisfactory, Ounninghwm 26,553. 
proposed Curriculum and agricultural teaching not advocated, 
Cunningham 26,535-43. 

Half-time schools, might be tried', Ounninnham 26,519-23, 26,645. 
High schools, Danish system, Ounmngham 26,54(>-52. 
propose<l Means ot pop u larking, (Jhakravarty (114); Narayan Barua 
(197), 

no Mejisures taken, (Junns ngham 26,429. 

Mohammedan inaktab schools, (Pwnninghani 26,519-34. 

Night schools, Ultra (91), 25,843-4, 25,98^3-5. 
proposed Establishment of, K. L, Baim> (2). 
of Social Service League, and encouragement desirable, 
C u/iin ingha m 20,624-8. 

Agricultubal • 

Administration by Department of Education advocated, K. L, 
Bariux, (2). 

Colleges : 

Establishment advocated^ Lahiri (178), Ultra (98). 

Proposals re, Cunruingham (146-7), 26,448-55, 26,579-80. 
Facilities, need for, Mitra (90); Ghnkravarty (114). 

Financing of 

Liberal Government grants necessary, Chukiavaitij (116). 
by Local Boards assisted by Government, advocated, and in- 
creased expenditure desirable, K, L. Barua (2). 
in High schools, proposal, Ultra (90, 91), 26,003-7; Cvnningham 
(146). 

Importance of, -and requirements, LaJcshasuTar (47). 

Incentives inducing lads to take up, proposal, Ohakravarty (114). 
Incentives to taking up, Mitra (90). 

Japanese system, Laksheswar 25,689-700. 
in Middle schools: 

Proposal for, K, L. Barua (2), 24,706-7, 25,235-8, 25,330-2' 
Tjahsheswcw' (47), (60), 25,603-6; Ohakravarty (114-6), 26,068-9! 
little Scope for, beyond association of instruction with labour and 
field interests, Cunningham (146), 26,426^8, 26,515-7, 26,674-8, 
26,622-3. ’ 
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Education — contd. 


proposal. Clu^h,avwrty 26,068-9. 

26,110-22, 26,146-55; Lahin (179); Narayan Barata (197). 

Proposals for, Mrfro (90-1, 98), 26,000B-7; Ohakravarty 0^5)^ 
2^068-9, 26,110-22, 26,144-56, Cminingham (146-7), 26,448-5o, 

2{S[579-S0, Narayan Barua (197). ri-jA 0 AnftR.Q. 

in .Secondary schools, proposal, Chahravarty (114-5), 25,0t>&-y, 

Naraycm Barua (197) 

Separate school not advocated, Mitra (90), 26,u0^ii. 

Students, subsequent careers, K. L. Barua ^,105-7 , Narayan Barua 

T-S 9jC i131*S 

should be Drawn from agricultural classes, Lahiri (179), 


need not necessarily be Drawn from agricultural classes, Mitra 

( 90 )- 

Tiaiinng, proposal, Lahiri (179). 

proposed Training and combination of posts with that of agri- 
cultural demonstrators, Chahravarty (114), 26,119-22. 
Technical knowledge, means of improving, desirable, Narayan 
Barua (197). 

in University curriculum advocated, Witra (90), 26,000B 
Agricultural bent not given by, K, L. Barua (7-8). 

Agriculturalisation of secondary education advocated ultimately, 
Lakviheswai(i' (47). 

Alienation of people from agricultural pursuits by system of, Laksheswar 
(60). 

Arts College, agricultural teaching, proposal, Narayan Barua (197). 
Colleges, conversion into agricultural colleges, impracticability, Cunning- 
ham 26', 607-10. 

Defects of present system, Chahravarty (114), 26,143-4, 20,151-5. 


Department : 

Combination with Agricultural Department, proposal, Chahravarty 
(114, 115), 26,083-4, 28,108-9, 26,142. 
no Cooperation with Co-operative Department, Cunn ngham 
26,491-5. 

Female, Cunningham 26,432-6. 

Flower and vegetable growing, proposals for encouragement, Laksheswar 
(47-48). 

Health and hygiene, extent of scope for instruction in elementary rules 
of, Cunningham 26,437-41. 

High schools and middle schools, system, expenditure, &c., Cunningham 
26,564-73. 

little Influence on agricultural efficiency, Narayan Ba/rwa (202). 

Literacy : 

Lapse into illiteracy rare, Cunningham 26,430-1. 

Percentage of boys passing through primary schools attaining, ques- 
tion of, Cunningham 26,554-63. 

Time required to achieve, in total population, Cunningham 
26,648-55. 

Nature study 

Advocated, K, L. Barua (2). 

Approved if teachers well trained, Narayan Barua (197). 
not very Important, Laksheswar (47). 

and secondary schools, advocated, Mitra (90, 91, 98). 
^ teachers not properly trained, Narayan Barua 

\ a\Ja ) . 

Night schools, see under Adult above, 

NOTmal^ schools, co-operative societies tried in, without success 
Cunningham^ 26,493. ’ 

Number of clnldren in schools and total number of children of school- 
going age, Cunningham 26,651-4, 

Policy, question of, Cunningham 26,582-97, 26,604-15, 26,620-1. 
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.Education — contd. 

Organisation ol rural societies for improvement of rural education, and. 
evening classes and propaganda lor males and females, proposal, 
Naiayan Barua (202). 

Pbimaiiy 

Compulsory : 

Advocated, Naiayan Bai ua (202), 27,085-7. 

would Altect people harshly, Lakbheswar (60), 25,663-4. 

Position re, JBC. L. Bai ua (8), 24,808-76. 

Position re, and objection to general introduction Cunningham 
26,443-7, 26,494, 26,497, 20,626-47. 
liequirements for success, Mitva (98). 

Cost of, to parents, K. L. Barua 25,206-9, Cunningham (147), 
26,631-8; Narayan Barua (202). 

Economic factor in connection with attendances, Cunningham 
(147-8), Luzcku kietiia 27,449. 

Extension necessary, Mitra (91). 

Fourth class, small iDroportion of boys passing through, and pro 
posed measures for increasing, Cxytiningham 26,474-80, 26,554-5; 
Mitra (96); Narayan Baiua (202). 

Government of India grant to Provincial Governments proposal, 
Mitra (91). 

Literacy should be objective in, not agriculture, Cunningham 
(145), 26,425, 26,459-62, 26,518. 

Malaria, effect of, Gumningham, 26,421-3. 

Manual training, little importance attached to, Cunningham t 
26,625. 

Public demand for, and impossibility of meeting, Cunningham 
26,463-4. 

Pesults of expenditure, Cunningham 26,487-90. 

Schools, impossibility of introducing sanitary arrangements, 
Cunningham 26,439, 26,441, 26,598-603. 
in Tea gardens, McKercher 27,318-21. 

Teachers, pay, type, qualifications, (fee , and impoitaiice of im- 
proving, Cunningham 26,415, 26,456-61, 26,465-73, 26,498-509, 
26,588-9, 26,616-9. 

Village schools, conditions in, Cunningham (145-6). 

Rural : 

Administration by District or Local Boards advocated, Mitra (91), 
Change of system needed, K, L. Barua (8). 

Demonstration on village plots, technical and expert advice 
advocated, Chahravarty (122). 

Financing of, proposals, Mitra (91). 

Provincial advisory board, proposal, Mitra (91). 

Question of means for improving ability and culture and retain- 
ing interest in the land, Cunningham (147-8). 

Teachers 

need not be Confined to agricultural classes, Chakravaity (114). 
should be Drawn from agricultural classes, Naiayan Barua 
(197). 

School farms : 

Approved if teachers well trained, Narayan Barua (197). 

will Succeed where land and implements obtained free, Mitra (91) 

School plots : 

Advocated, Mitra (91). 

Approved if teachers well trained, Narayan Barua (197). 

Proposal, K, L, Barua (2). 

little Value attached to, Laksheswar (47). 

Secondary, training of teachers, in Bengal, Cunningham 26,415-9. 
Standard of, prospects of improvement, Cunningham 26,510. 

Students, source of, Narayan Barua (197). 

Systems have little bearing on agricultural efficiency, Cunningham (145), 
26,511-2. 

System unfits boys to become cultivators, Lahiri (179). 
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Elephants, see under Animal Husbandry. 

Fertilisers. 

Arhficial : 

too Costly for poor raiyats, Mitia (93). 

Scope for increased use and proposed means of encouraging, 
Lakslieswar (50), Narayan Barua (199). 

Tea cultivation, use of, Laksheswai (51). 

Bone, export, K, L. Baiua 24,757. 

Bone-crushing factory closed, K. L. Bama 24,757. 

Bonemeal : 

Non-use of, owing to high prices, Narayan Barua (198), 27,041-2. 
Popularisation, reason for failure, Lakslieswar 25,430. 

Popularised only in Khasi and Jantia Hills, Lakslieswar (50), 
25,547-50. 

Results, Lakslieswar 25,548-9. 

Use of, in rice fields in Hills, K. L. Barua (4), 24,755-6; Mitra (94). 
Bones, utilisation of, locally, proposal, Chakravarty (118), 26,133-7. 
Chemical analysis of soil, advocated, Chakrava/rty (117). 

COWDTJNG . 

Non-use of, Laliiii (182). 

Use as fuel : 

Prevention, means of, Chakravarty (118). 
not Excessive, Chakravarty (188). 

Rare, K. L. Baiua (4), 24, ^4-5; Lakslieswar (50); Mitra (94); 
Narayan Barua (199). 

Effect of phosphates, nitrates, &c., further investigation needed, K. L. 

Barua (4); Mitra (94); Narayan Barua (199). 

Green manue, failure of cowpea, for sugarcane, Lakslieswar 25,544-6. 

Natueal . 

Application of, from pits, increase, Mitra (94). 

Collection in pit, advocated, Mitra (93). 

Extended use of, scope for, Narayan Barua (199). 

Wastage and ne^ for stepping and proposals re, K. L. Barua (4), 
24,971-2; Lakslieswar (50), 25,438, 25,551-2, 25,644. 

Oil cake: 

Non-use of, owing to high prices, Narayan Barua (198), 27,041-2. 
Use of, Laksheswar 25,610-1. 

Phosphatic manures, reasons for failure to attain popularity in the 
plains, Lakslieswar (51). 

Popularisation of new and improved, proposed means of, K, L. Barua 
(4)iMitra (94), Chakravarty (118); Narayan Barua (199). 

Question not very important, Lahiri (182). 

Supply of, through Co-operative Societies, K. L, Barua (7). 

Finance : 

Agricultural loan, proposed raising of, by Central Government, Mitra 
(92), 25,845-6. 

Co-operative credit societies, see under Co-operation. 

Land Mortgage Banes : 

Establishment should be encouraged, Laksheswar (49). 

Government loan would be required to start, Lahiri 26,948-9. 
Particulars re one in operation, K. L. Barua 24,861-7, 25,024-36: 
Lahiri (181). 

Long-t^m loans, advancing of, by Government advocated. Chakravarty 
(116) 

Short-term loans by District Ofiic.ers and long-term loans bv Director of 
Agriculture, proposal, Narayan Barua (198). 

Taccavi loans • 

Failure of co-operative credit movement where loans issued in large 
sums and remissions large, K. L Barua (3), 24,732-8, 25,087. 

of cultivators to make fuller use of, proposed means, Mitra 
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Finance — lonfil. 

TacCAVT Lo — CO'U fif 

Issue only Ihrougli co-operative societies advoc^iied as fai as pof-sible, 
K. L. liiu'uii (;j;. 

Modiliciiiioiis oi system advocated, (Jluil'iii octi ij (116), Navayivn 
Jiania (lOf)). 

Scope should be extended and adapted to cultivatoi’s needs, 
Lakhheswar (49), 25,643. 

System, K, L Jk(i m (3). 

ITnpopula^lt^ of, leasons and proposed leiacdy, Lak^i\ii>>\mr (49). 

Fishing, sec mdei Agricultural Industries. 

Fodder, ,sce inulti Animal Husbandry. 


Forests ; 

Affokestatiok 

not Necessary I'oi pievention of soil erosion, Lalhkehwai (5o), 
Proposals lor, Nui((if,in B<n ua (201-2), Ah Kn diet (212). 
Department . 

Director of Agricnltiue not in close touch with, K. L. Barua 
24,842. 

Lac-culture should bo dealt with 'by, Bmua 2-1,842-5. 

Deterioration, and proposed measures, ^LakUieauoai (55); Narayan 
Banm (202). 

Fodder and fuel supplies, and proposal, K. L. Bunui 24,846-53, 
Narayan Barua (201). 

Fruits to which attention should be paid, K. L, Burua 25,325-9. 

Fuel, (fee., liigli price, Lalnri (184). 

Fuel : 

lleserves, increase desirable, LakbJieswar (55) 

Supply, proposals for increasing, Oliahravaity (121). 

Grazing 

Areas, increase desired, Lukdiesini r (55) 

Facilities and question of mciease, Ckahiainuti/ (121), Naiayan 
Barm (201). 

Objection by Department owing to spreading of disease, Han is 
26,284. 

Release of more areas for, proposal and additional revenue to bo 
derived, Lalskebioor 25,807-8. 

Tax, increase, objection to, Lahui (184), 26,932-7. 

Village grazing grounds, \alue of, and necessity for, Lakbhebwar 
.(55). 

Jlmming, see under Cultivation. 

Professional graziers in, K L. Barua 24,846-7. 

Thatch reserves proposed, AIcKercher (212). 

Fruit-growing : 

Expert advice, need for, Lahiti (178-9). 

among Hill tribes, and scope tor development, Ahtra 25,858-61. 
Improvement of communications advo^-ated, Ahtia 26,00QA. 

Mango trees, maggots in, La hit i (179). 

Obstacles in way of, Mitra 26,000. 

Orange Growers’ Association, iiroposal, Mitra (97), 25,959-63. 

Oranges 

By-product industry, proposal, Mitra 25,914 
Marketing system, Laksheswar 25,480-91. 

Packing in California, Mitra 26,009-12. 

Picking, packing and marketing, improvement needed, and sug- 
gestions for, Mitra (97-8), 25,837-42, 26,009-12. 

Research and expert advice, need for, Lalnn (179). 

Suitability of, Lahin (178). 

Tivo crops in year, possibility should be investigated, Lahin (179). 
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F rui t-gro wi n g — contd. 

Packing and transit, need for improvement, K. L. Barua 24,954-5. 
Position re, and scope for, Barua 24,943-55. 
as Profitable occupation, prospects, La/iin (180). 

Supply of seedlings, &c., by Department, K. L, Barua (6). 

Gauripur Raj: 

Conditions in, Chalravarty 26,169-204, 26,214-9. 

Experimental farm, Cliakramrty 26,169-83. 


Goats, see under Animal Husbandry. 

Grazing, see under Animal Husbandry. 

HALFORD ROSS, Dr., Assam Frontier Tea Company, Ltd., (189-90),, 
26,956-27,037. 

Malaria, anti-malarial measures, description of, and proposed extension 
of, by Government, (189-90), 26,967-7008. 

Tea Growing Districts: 


Anti-malarial work, particulars of, (189-90), 26,958, 26,984-94, 
27,007. 

Labour, proposed measures for increasing supply, (189). 

HARRIS, W., M.R.C.V.S., I.V.S., .Superintendent, Civil Veterinary De- 
partment (132-3), 26,220-26,412. 

Training and experience, 26,378-82. 

Animal Husbandby: 

Buffalo, use ot, for ploughing, in some districts, 26,282-3. 

Calves, starving of, 26,259, 26,269-64. 

Castration, method ot, 26,366. 

Cattle in plains, bad effects of inundation season, 26,275-9. 

Control by Agricultural or Veterinary Departments, question of, 
26,375-7 . 

Depraved appetites, some cases noticed, 26,306. 

Diseases, particulars of, re, research work and need for extended 
facilities, (132), 26,230-2, 26,308-12, 26,343-53. 

Elephants : 

Parasites attacking, 26,297-302, 

Subsidising of research by owners of unlikely, 26,331-4. 
Treatment of, more research needed, 26,230-2, 26,297-^2. 
Fodder : 

Mineral constituents, shortage of, (133), 26,303-5, 

Sl^^^e and proposed measures for increasing supply, (133), 

Goat breeding, 26,268-71, 26,274, 26,284-5. 

Grazing . 

in Forests, objection by Department owing to spreading of 
disease, 26,284. 

Overstocking common pastures, (133). 
would be Sufficient if useless animals got rid of, 26,286-8. 
among Hill tribes, conditions, 26,31^7, 

Horses, poor quality of, and reasons, 26,252-7. 

Importation of cattle, 26,280-1. 

Improvement of breeds • 

Areas suitable for cattle breeding, 26,276 
of Local cattle, need for, (133). 

Obstacles in way of, (133), 26,259-64. 

Milk : 

Increase in yield, need for, (133). 

Supply from cows and buffaloes, 26,271-2. 

Sheep, liver fluke among, 26,294-6. 

Sheep breeding, unsuitability of conditions for, 26,265-8 
Useless animals, large number of, (133), 26,269, 26 286-8. 
Veterinary : " 

Assistants : 
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HARflIS, W., M.R.C.V.S., I.V.S.— 

Veterinary — contd. 

Assistants : 

Inspection of work, 26,234-7. 

Salary and duties, 26,^7-60. 

Touring by, (132). 

Civil Vei^ermary Department, staff: 26,22i2-4. 

Increase necessary, (138), 26,225-6. 

Training of, ai, Bengal Veterinary College, 26,223-4, 26,354-7. 
Contagious diseases : 

Deaths decreased during 20 years, 26,369-70. 

Legislation of little use without increased staff, (133), 26,227-9. 
Obstacles m way of dealing with, (133), 26,3-28^30. 

Reporting of, system and delay, 26,320-4. 

Rinderpest : 

Effect of starvation in connection with, 26,289-90, 26,408-10. 
Incidence and periodicity, 26,349-60. 

Mortality from, 26,325-7. 

Percentage© of recovery and mortality, 26,405-7. 

Spreading of, deliberately, by Chamars, (133), 26,376. 

Diffusion of knowledge in, measures taken and results and propa- 
ganda by lantern slides would be useful, 26,383-9. 

Disease, question of connection with starvataon and wet, 26,289-302, 
26,408-10. 

Dispensaries : 

Control and financing of, system, (ld2), 26,233. 

Full use made of, when available, (132). 

Increase needed, (132). 

Glanders and Farcy Act, working of, 26,362-6. 

Horse disease, need for investigation, 26,411. 

Indigenous methods, no value attached to, 26,247-8. 

Inspectors, duties, 26,361. 

Local Boards’ interest in, extent of, 26,371. 

Nom-contagious diseases, 26,368. 

Pathological work, faoilities, 26,249-60. 

Preventive inoculation: 
no Fee charged, (133). 

Obstacles in way of, (133). 

Religious objection to, (133), 26,238-41 
Simultaneous method, 26,242-3. 

Private practitioners, proposal by Mr. Scott for starting of, imprac- 
ticability, 26,390-1. 

Research : 

further Faoilities, need for, (133). 

Laboratory, need for, (132, 1133), 26,307, 26,317-8, 26,340-2, 
26,411-2. 

Lines on which required, (132), 26,230-2, 26,308-12, 26,343-53, 
26,411-2. 

Muktesar Institute: 

Extension advocated, (133). 

Services, satisfactory, 26,244. 

Reserve Assistants and Inspector, control by Provincial authorities, 
(132). 

Serum, little or difficulty in securing, (133). 

Special investigations, distribution between Muktesar and local 
officers, (133). 

Superior Veterinary Officer, Appointment with Government of 
India : 

Advocated, and functions of, (133), 26,245, 26,335-9. 

Post must be separate from that of Director of Muktesar 
Institute, 26,245-6. 

Hill Tribes, work among, K, L. Ba/rua 25,242-4. 
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Holdings : 

Consolidation; . „ i 

by Co-operative gi owing of crops or joint farming proposed, Mitia 

(92). 

Co-operative iSocietiesi for, see under Co-operation, 
by Necessity, LciJiiti (181). -d 

Obstacles in way of , K X. Barua (4); Mttra (92-3), Naiayan Barua 
(199). 

Punjab system should be tried, Narayan Barua (199) 

Work should be started at once, K, Barm (4), 24,983. 

Fragmentation . . t- r -d 

Evil not serious at present except in certain areas, /a. L, Barm 
(4), 24,745, 24,980-2; Lahsheswar^ (49), 25,434 
Evil serious and legislation necessary, Nar-ayan Barua 27,043. 
Extent, question of, <and dafficulty of obtaining statistics, Scott 
20,'671-81, 26,740-3. , , , 

Inevitable owing to Hindu and Mohammedan laws of succession, 
Lahirij (181). 

Legislation may become necessary, Lahsheswar (49), 25,435. 
proposed remedies, Mitra (93). 

Legislation dealing with minors, &c. : 

Necessary, Narayan Baiua (199). 
not considered Neoessairy, Lahiri (ISl). 

Legislation, value doubted, K. L. Barua (4), 25,091-3. 

Movement from thickly settled village, extent of, Scott 26,676-9 

Small : 

Estates should be taken under Court of Wards, Chakravarty (117) 
Implemenia for, requirements, Chakravarty (118). 

Introduction of intensive cultivation advocated, Chakravarty , (117). 

Horses, see under Animal Husbandry. 


Hydro-Electric Power, possibilities, K. L, Barua 24,833-41. 

Immigration, K. X. Barua (6), 24,956-67, Lahsheswar 2^,563-8; Lulnn 
(182). 

of Bengali labourers, proposal, Mitra (97), 25,997-9. 


Implements : 

Hire system, proposal, Lahiri (183). 

Improved 

Adopted of, by cultivators, means of hastening, Laksheswat (52); 
Chakravarty (118). 

Careful study of question necessary, K, X. Barua (4), 25,081-2. 

Improvement of draught animal necessary for, land proposal re, 
Lahsheswar (52), 26,439-46. 

proposed Measures for encouraging adoption of, Lahiri (183). 

Ploughs, drawbacks of, K, X. Barua 26,078-80, Lahhi (182-3). 

Improved implements and power cultivation, demand for, Mitra (95), 
25,855-7. 

(Indigenous, improvement possible but proper investigation necessary, 
Lahsheswar (62). 

Introduction op New and Improved • 

Care needed and proposal re, Laksheswar (52). 

proposed Measures for, Mitra (95). 

for Jute cutting below water, need for, Chakravarty (118-9), 
26,089-913 . 

Local manufacture, encouragement advocated, Mitra (95). 

MJanufaoifcurers must study local conditions and sell implements at 
reasonable prices, &c., K, X. Barua (5); Laksheswar (52); Mitra 
(96) ; Chakravarty (118). 

Motor ploughs and tractors, use possible by middle class men if trained 
men available to drive or to teach driving, Lahiri (183). 

Sale on hire-purchase system, proposal, K, L, Barua (4), (5). 

for Small holdings, requirements, Chakravarty (118), 
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Implements — contd. 

Sugarcane pressing machine, introduction and use of, K. L. Barua (3), 
26,075-7; Lahirt (183). 

Supply of, through co-operative societies, K, L. Barua (7), 24,916-7. 
Traditional Indian plough, advantages of, Lalnn (182). 

Workshoips for manufacture of, scope for, Naraycm Barua (201). 

Improvements: 

Discouragement of land^ners from carrying out, Laksheswar (60); 

Mitra (98); Ghakravarty (122); Narayan Barua (203). 

Hindering of, by fear of increased taxation, Lahirt (182), 26,927-31; 
Narayan Baiua (203). 

Landowners not sufficiently enlightened to undertake, K, L. Barua (8). 
Liability to taxation at end of settlement period, Scott 23,716-20, 
26,746^9. 

Industries, Director of, see wnder Administration, 

Irrigation: 

from Beel, question of, K. L, Barua 24,767-9. 

Bunds, to prevent floods; scope for extension, K. L. Barua 24,770-1, 
26,141. 

by Cultivators, penalisation by charge of higher tax where land im- 
proved, Lahtri (182), 26,927-31. 

Bon system, Miira (93), 

Dredging of silted up rivers desirable, Ghakravarty (117). 

Extension, obstacles in way of, Narayan Barua (199). 

Flood embankments, need for, and Government action necessary, 
Ghakravarty (117), 26,219. 

Improvement of agriculture might result from, but money better spent 
in other ways, Ghakravarty (117). 

Indigenous system for paddy cultivation and scope for Government 
assistance in introduction of power system, Laksheswar (49-50), (62), 
26,436-7, 25,796-7. ^ v 

Minor schemes, no advice available to cultivators, K. L. Barua 24,772. 
Problem in winter, particularly in Surma Valley, Barua 24,766. 
Proposals, Narayan Barua (199), 27,045-7. 

Rioe, imiportanoe of irrigation and drainage, Laksheswar (49-50), (61-2). 

and proposals 25,796-7. v /» 

System, Mitra (93). 

Wells, encouragement of use of, advocated, Mitra (93). 

Jute: 

Implements for cutting, below water, need for, Ghakravarty (118-9) 

26 , 089 ^- 918 . ^ \ h 

Industry, scope for, Lahiri (182). 

Marketing, defects of system and proposals for improvement, Chakra- 
varty (116, 121-2). 

Khasis, law of inheritance, K. L, Barua 25,249-51. 

Lac Cultivation, see under Agricultural Industries. 

LAHIRI, Mohendra Mohan, B.L. ; (178-85), 26,889-26,965. 

Agricultural operations carried on by (178), 180. 

Agkiotjltubal Departimcen!D, increased funds necessary and auestion of 
source (178), (181), 26,891-3. 

AGMCTJLTtrBAL iNDEBTEDlinBSS : 

Causes of, (181). 

Credit, sources of, (181). 

propos^ Measures for lightening burden of debt, (181). 

Repayment only possible if crop sufficient, (181). 

Sale and mortgage, limitation of right of, not advocated, (181). 
Usurious Loans Act, extent of use of, 26,96(L2. 
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LAHIRI, Mohendra Mohan^ B.L, — contd, 

Agbioultural Industbibs ; 

Oo-opGrativ© mills for rice, oil and sugarcane, scheme (184). 
Extension and development, scope for, and proposed measures, (184). 
Female labour, (184). 

Rice hulling, (184). 

Time spent oy cultivators on holdings and occupation during slack 
season, (184). 

Agbioultubal Laboxje, wages, 26,963-4. ^ 

Animai< Husbandby: 

little Care taken of cattle, (183). 

Fodder shortage, periods of, and proposed remedy, (184). 

Import of cattle, (183). 

Improvements of breeds, requirements, (183). 

Milk, difficulty of obtaining good supply and high price of, (184), 
Multan breed, deterioration, (183), 26,899-916. 

Nepali graziers no longer prospering, (184), 26,933-7. 

Poor type of cattle, (183). 

Co-OPEBATION : 

Credit Societies, lending o.f money on mortgage of land, proposal, 
(181). 

Expansion, scope for, (185). 

(government supervision, need for, (186). 

Sale societies, proposal, (184, 185). 

Crops and Crop Protection : 

Damage by wild animals: gun licences should be granted more 
liberaUy, (182). 

Extension of cultivation of certain, scope for, (182). 

Jute industry, scope for, (182). 

Paddy, cultivation system, and classes of, (182). 

Sugarcane, pressing machines, introduction and use of, (183). 
Demonstration : 

Agricultural Committees, proposal for, in ©very district, (180-1). 
Farms in every important centre advocated, and proposal re 
running of, (181). 

Education : 

Agricultural : 

Colleges, establishment in India advocated, (178). 
in Primary schools, proposal, (179). 

Teachers should be drawn from agricultural classes, (179^ 
26,916-7. '' 

Training proposal, (179), 

System unfits boys to become cultivators, (179). 

Fertilisers : 

Cowdung, non-use of, (182). 

Question not very important, (182). 

Forests : 


Fuel,^ etc,, high price, (184). 

Grazing tax, increase, objections to, (184), 26,932^7. 
Fruit Growing : 

Expert advice, need for, (178-9). 

Mango trees, maggots in, (179). 

Oranges : 


^earch and expert advice, need for, (179) 
Suitability of, (178). > \ 

poasibiHty shotdd be investigat 

as Profitable occupation, prospect, (180). ^ 


Holdings : 


(179). 


I^nsolidation, by necessity, (181) 

Muhammadan lawa 

Legislation re minors, Tridows, etc., not considered necessary, aSl). 
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LAHIRI, Mohendra Mohan, B.L. — contd. 

ISCFLBMENTS : 

Hiro eystem, .proposal, (183). 

Improved : 

proposed Measures for encouraging adoption of, (183). 

Ploughs, drawbacks of, (18^3). 

Motor ploughs and tractors, use possible by the larger farmers’ men 
if trained men available to drive or to teach driving, (183). 
Sugarcane pressing machine, introduction, and usb of, (183). 
Traditional Indian -plough, advantages of, (182). 

Irrigation by cultivators, penalisation by charge of higher tax where 
land improved, (182), 26,927-31. 

Land Mortgage Bank, (ibvernment loan would be required to start, 
26,948-9. 

GLand Bii^EiNtTE, improvement hindered by fear of increase, (182), 
26,927-31. 

Marketing : 

Co-operative sale societies, proposal, (184, 186). 

Pad-dy and mustard., system, (184). 

Middle^class yO'Xjths, taking up of agriculture by, prospects and 
proposed means of encouragement, (180-1), 26,920-6, &,955.. 

Besearch : 

Facilities must be increased and experts trained for work, (178). 
proposed Lines of, (178-9). 

(Staff, increase ne^^', (178, 181). 

Veterinary : 

Civil Veterinary Department, control by Director of Agriculture 
advocated, (183). 

Dispensaries, fuU use not made of, and reason; spread of educa- 
tion will increase, (183). 

Welfare of Bural Population, litigation increasing, 26,497. 
LAKSHESWAR Barthakur, Srijut, In charge Deputy Director of Agricul- 
ture: (46-62), 26,426-26,812, (88). 

Training and past experience, 25,427, 26,600-4, 26,696-600. 
Administration : 

Meteorological Department, information would he useful if properly 
notified; suggestion re, (49). 

Railways, etc., concessions for agriculturists, proposals, (48). 

Roads, interests of cultivators not considered, but improvement 
hoped for from nomination of agricultural officers to local bodies, 
(49). 

Agricultural Department: 

Deputy Director, no time for research, 26,601. 

Director, headquarters of, 26,710-12, 25,798. 

Honorary correspondents, 25,769. 

Service inadequate, staff should be increased, more funds be pro- 
vided and services made more po-pular, (48). 

Agricultural Indebtedness ; 

Causes of, (49). 

Credit, sources of, (49). 

Extent of, 25,497-9. 

Proposed measures for lightening burden of debt, (49). 

Repayment, reasons preventing, (49). 

Agricultural Industries : 

Hand loom weaving, 25,467-62. 

Industrialisation of rural areas undesirable, (55) 25,463-4. 

Intensive study of rural industries advocal^, (55). 

Obstacles in way of expansion and development, (54). 

Preparation of agricultural products for consum-ption, encourage- 
ment by Government advocated, (66). 

Sericulture, 26,810-2. 

Subsidiary industries carried on, (54), 25,466-62, 26,465. 
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LAKSHESWAR Barthakur, Sri jut— coiit<Z. 

Agricultural Industries — contd . 

Time spent by cultivators on holdings and occupations during slack 
seasons, (54), 25,557^62. 

Agricultural Labour 

Bureau for supplying information and connecting supply and de- 
mand, would be useful, (55). p i • 

Cultivable waste lands, opening up of communication facilities 
desirable, (55). 

Immigration, (182) 25,563-8. 

Migration from congested areas to suitable localities, organisation 
for assistance advocated, (55). 

Shortage, reason for, (55). 

Animal Husbandry: 

Bhutia cattle, 25,543. 

Buffalo, superiority of, to cow, and development advocated, (62), 
25,446-51, 25,594-5, 26,762. 

Bulls . 

Castration, proposed regulation of, (52-3). 

Degenerated, danger of, and proposed measures, (52-3). 

Cattle breeding societies, success doubted, (60). 

Cattle traf&c from Bihar, 26,609. 

Cattle Trespass Act, proposal, (63), 25,651-2, 25,754-5. 

Cows, neglect of, by cultivators, 25,444-51. 

Dairying industry 

Betterment of, proposals for, (53). 

Milk and gJiee, adulteration, (63) 

Milk shortage, health of people affected by, 25,753. 

Position of, 25,756-7. 

Prices of milk and dairy produce, increase and means of re- 
ducing, (53), 25,553-5, 26,801-2. 

Starting of, by private individual, (Government subsidy would 
be advantageous, 26,768. 

Degeneration of cattle, need for prevention of, and nroDosed 
measures, (52-53). 

Draught animals, need for improvement and proposals for, (52), 
25,439-46, 25,580-2. ' ^ 

Earth eating by cattle, 25,794. 

Excessive number of cattle kept by people and proposed measures 
for remedying, (63), 26,455. 

Fodder » 


Biological condition of soil, investigation advocated, (54). 
Cultivation of fodder crops by cultivators, propaganda advo- 
cated, (54). 

Grass, cutting for, 25,674-9, 

Green short^e o.f, in dry season, and proposal for 
supply, (63), (64), 25,680. ^ 

Shortage, -periods of, (54). 

Silos, (64), 26,663-7. 

^^advoea^^^eS)^’ importance of preservation and propaganda 
Grazing : 

^erstooking of common pastures, (63). 

grazing and cropping, opinion re, 26,690-2. 
^anapara farm, ijolicy to be adopted, 26,580-2. 

• 1 receipts and expenditure during 1926-26, fSS) 

Professional graziers, 25,440-1, 25,443, 25,65^6 ^ 

Professional grazing industry, proposal re organisation of, 26,807-8. 
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LAKSHESWAR Barthakur, Sri jut. — contd . 

Animal Hxjsbandby — contd . 

Salt, abolition of duties on salt for cattle, proposal, (69). 

Shiliong farm, no definite pedigree breed, ^,463-4. 

Co-operation 

Gattle-bi*eedang societies, success doubted, (60). 

Consolidation of holdings by, success doubted. (60), 25,492. 

Credit Societies : 

Extension advocated, (49). 

Formiing of, withioiut understanding principles, (59). 

Resources, necessity for increase, (69), 25,494. 

Results and condition of, (60), ^,661-2. 

Encouragement of growth of, proposed measures, (69). 

Inspectors, qualifications and training, 26,724-7. 

Joint farming societies, success doubtSi, (60). 

Joint improvement schemes, legislation to compel minority to join, 
success doubted j (60). 

Propaganda and inculcation of real spirit of co-operation, need for, 
and proposal, (59), 25,493, 26,776-80. 

Purchase and sale societies, difficulties of, and need for. (56), (59). 
Societies for effecting improvements, obstacles in way or, and use of 
reserve funds of societies preferable, (69). 

Societies for use of agricultural machinery, requirements for success, 
(60). 

Crops and Crop Protection. 

■Cold weather cultivation, precarious mature of, 25,670-1. 

Damage by wild animals and proposed measures, (51), 25,430, 
26,606. 

Disease, proposed lines of research, (47). 

Improvement . 

Examples of, (51). 

Importance of, (61). 

Increased Staff required, (51). 

Introduction of new : 

Appreciation by cultivators if successful and profitable, (61). 
Vegetables, (61). 

Maize, prospects of, as rainy season crop on high la-nd, investigation 
desirable, (51). 

Potato : 

Disease land pests, (47), 26,538i41. 

Planting, date of, 25,624-8. 

Research and experimental work, 25,618-20. 

Seeds, difficulty with, !^,529-32. 

Seeds, source and distribution, 25,770-5. 

Rico: 

Consolidation of fields: 

Desirability, 25,683-5. 

Movement in Japan, 26,081-2. 

Experimental work, 26,623-7. 

Irrigation and' proposals (49-60), (61-2), 26,436-7, 26,796-7. 
Research, proposed lines or, (46), 26,611-6. 

Value of tillering as against heavy ears, 26,611-2. 

Weed flora of rice fields, proposed investigation, 26,514-6. 

Yield, comparison of, with Japan, and difference iri conditions 
of cultivation, 25,605-10. 

Seeds : 

Distribution of, 25,7'68-76. 

through Cooperative societies, 25,638-42. 

Farms, establishment in each sub-division advocated (471 
Seeds: j v / 

(Supply of rmproved seeds free and propagation by cultivators 
the preferable method, (51). 

Testing of, 25,646-9. 

Sugarcane : 

Experimental work, 25,261-2. 
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LAKSHESWAR Barthakur, Srijut— cowW. 

Obofs and Crop Pboebotion — contd^. 

work on, but failure to improve ryots’ 
oultiyiation, 25,4^-!. 

WatOT^y^ntli/and proceedings re, 25,517-22, 25,743-51, 25,781-6, 
25 788-92. 

Wheat and barley, prospects of, in cold weather, investigation 
desirable, (51). 

OunTIVATlON : 

Eotation of crops, suggestion, (51). . 

Tillage systems, little scope for improvement unless through 
improved implements and draft animals, (51). 

Dbmonstbation and Propaganda : 

on 'Cultivators’ fields, 25,730-1. , j • oe qq 

Bemionstnators, salaries, 9 ualifications and training, 

!E/xpert advice, means of inducing cultivators to adopt, (4o). 

Failure, instances of, (48). , , . . , x j 

Farms, establishment m each sub-division advocated, (47). 

Field demonstration, proposed means for increasing effectiveness 

Means^ of influencing practice of cultivators, (48). 

Shows and exhibitions, 25,808-6. 

Success, instances of, (48). 

Edtjoation : 

Agricultural : 

Importance of, and requirements, (47). 

Japanese system, 26,^9‘-700. 

in Middle English schools, with school farms, proposal for, (47), 
(60), 26,603-5. 

Agrioulturalisation of secondary education advocated ultimately 
(47). 

Alienarbion of people from agricultural pursuits by system of, (60). 
Flower and vegetable growing, proposals for encouragement, (47-48). 
Nature study, not very important, (47). 

Primary, compulsory, would affect people harshly, (60), 25,063-4. 
School plots, little value attached to, (47). 

Febtilisbrs : 

Artificial : 

Scope for increased use amd proposed means of encouraging, (50). 
Tea cultivation, use of, (51). 

Bonemeal : 

Popularised only in Khasi and Jaintia Hills, (50), 25,547-50. 
Popularisation, reason for failure, 25,430. 

Results, 25,648-9. 

Oowdung, use as fuel practically unknown, (50). 

Green manure, Oowpea, failure for sugarcane, 25,544-6. 

Natural, waste of, and proposal for storage and encouragement of 
use, (60), 26,438, 25,551-2, 25,644. 

Oilcates, 25,610-1. 

Paddy cultivation : 

Manurial effect of village drainage and flood water, (50). 

Night soil, use of, in Japan and China but obstacles in way of, 
in India, 26,675-9, 25,740-2. 

Phosphatic manures, reasons for failure to attain popularity in the 
plains, (51). 

Finance; 

Land Mortgage Banks, establishment should be encouraged, (49). 
Taccavi loans: 

Scope should be extended and adapted to cultivators’ needs, (49), 
26,643. 

Unpopularity of, reasons and proposed remedy, (49) 
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LAKSHESWAR Barthakur, Srijut— 

Fobbsts : 

Afforestation not necessary for prevention of soil erosion, (55). 
Deterioration through constant grazing, (55). 

Fuel reserves, increase desirable, (55). 

Grazing areas, increase desirable, (55). 

Belease of more areas for grazing, proposal and additional revenue 
to be derived, 26,807-8. 

Soil erosion from frequent jhuming on hill sides and proposals for 
preventing, (66). 

Village grazing grounds, value of, and necessity for, (55). 


HoLumGs : 

Fragmentation, evil not serious at present except m certain areas, 
(49), 25,434. 

Legislation may become necessary, (49), 25,435. 


ImPIiBMBNTS . 

Improved : 

Improvement of draught animal necessary for, and proposal re, 
(52), 25,430^. 

Means of hastening adoption of, (52). 

Indigenous, improvement possible but proper inveetigation necessary, 
(52). 

Introduction of new, care needed and proposal re, (52). 
Manufacturers, must study local requirements, (52). 

laiMGATiON of Paddy lands and proposals, (49-50), (61-2), 25,436-7, 


Landownebs : 

Discouragement of, from carrying out improvements, (60). 

Factors discouraging, from taking up agriculture and proposed 
measures for encouraging (60). 


Local Boards : 

Eeceipts and expenditure during 1925-26 in connection with cattle 
•and cattle improvement, (88). 

■Working of system, 25,787-92. 


Marketing: 

Channels of marketing and distribution, (56, 67, 58), 25,466-79. 
Co-operative sale and purchase the only remedy for defects, and 
active propaganda advocated, (56). 

Defects of system, (55-6). 

Information of market prices, &c., to cultivators, &c., desirability, 
and proposal, (49), (59), 25,658-60. 

Intermediaries, functions of, and margins of profit, (58). 25,476-9. 
Oranges, system, 25,480-91. 

Potatoes, (56-6). 

Quality, purity, &c., of agricultural produce, steps for improving, 


Middle-class Men, running of farms by, and proposals re granting 
waste cultivable areas to, <fcc., (60), 25,632-7, 25,666-7. 

Model farms, establishment, proposal, (47). 

Beseaboh : 

Co-ordination, Japanese system, 25,701-8. 

‘ Experimental farms : 

'Managers and Assistant Managers, qualifications and trainine, 
26,716-22. ^ 

Work of, 25,613-31. 

Experiments, planning of, 25,736-9. 

Experts, lending of, from Central Department for definite periods 
of work under Local Government proposal, (48). 
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LAKSHESWAR Barthakuc, Srijut— co^iid. 

Besbarch — contd, 

into Indigenous theory and traditional methods, advocated, (46). 
proposed Lines of, (46-7). 

little Progress made, and reasons, (46), 25,428-32. 

Staff. 

Experts, need of local experience, (46). 

Provision by Local Government approved, (48). 

Survey of local and provincial problems, importance of, before 
settlement of definite policy, (46), 25,428-32. 

Work carried on, 25,602. 

Soils . 

Drainage, need for, about village sites where high4and crops 
grown, (50). 

Erosion of, owing to flood or rain-water, m the hills, (50). 
Improvement of, through silt deposit, (50). 

Reclamation of areas gone out of cultivation, proposal, (50). 
Spoiling of fields by road drains passing through, (50). 

Waste cultivable areas, grant of leases to middle class men and 
grant of land improvement loans, proposal, (50), 25,666-7. 
Vetbuinart . 

Contagious diseases, permissive legislation advocated, (52). 
Research should be under Central Government, but treatment, &c. 

should be under Director of Agriculture, (52), 25,462, 25 583-4. ^ 

Service inadequate, staff should he increased, more funds be nro- 
vided and service made more popular, (48). 

Welfare of Rural Population’ 

Emd^io inquiry into conditions of vDlage in Sibsagar district. 

Economic progress, main handicaps to, (61). 

toprovement of health conditions, proposed means of encouraging, 

^49?l. desirable and proposed scope of, 

L(wal <mganisatioii to work as intermediary between Government 
Departments and the people, proposal, (60) 

wanting in India, and consequent difficulty of 
organising improvement societies ae in Japan, 25 668-74 25 76 J 
Waste a cause of poverty, and contrast from 686:7 ’ 

Land Revenue, see Revenue. 

Landowners: 

Interest in agriofultuxe, sstent of, K. L Barua 94 SOOL-Ona 
Interest in cattle breeding, K. L. 

Local Boards, see under Administration. 

LUZEKU SEMA: 27,386-461. 

iNnasTEDNEss, in Soma villages, 27,403, 27,446-6, 27,433. 

27,386-9, 27,399, 27,421-4, 27,430 27 438 
advice, 27,3”^°, |'7Um, ^,^5-7^ outside help an<l ek'iUed 

®27“’ “o obtained from boys during. 
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LUZEKU SEMA— oonfJ. 

Eioe: 

Jhum cultivation, 27,387-9, 27,399, 27,438. 

Terrace cultivation, 27,414-5. 

Sbma Nagas, conditions among, systems of cultivation &c., 27,386-451. 

McKERCHER, W, G., Goneral Manager, Amgoorie Tea Estates, Ltd., and 
Vioe-^Ohaiman, Assam Branch, of the Indian Tea Association. (208-12), 
27,166-27,385 (226-8). 

Administration . 

Hoads . 

Bad condition of, and handicapping of industry by, (208) (211) 
27,166^73, 27,178-9, 27,259-67, 27,273-81, 27,329-32. 
inadequate Expenditure on, (208). 

Local Boards’ position re, 27,174-5. 

Taxation by Central Government and increased expenditure by, in 
province advocated, (208-9), 27,181-3, 27,228-50, 27,268-9, 

27,333-48. 

Agbicultubal Indebtedness 
Causes, (209), 27,280-1. 

■Credit, sources of, (209-10). 

Moneylenders, rate of interest charged, (210), 27,306, 27,313. 
Seasonal lack of employment, (209-10), 27,184. 

AGRICUIiTURAL InDUSTEIBS ; 

Fishing . 

Improvement, proposals for, (212), 27,212-3, 27,360-3. 

Poisoning of rivers by hill tribes, 27,212-3, 27,362-3. 

Poultry, §ood market for, (212). 

Silk weaving, proposed encouragement, (212). 

Time spent by cultivator on holding and occupation during slack 
season, (211-2). 

Animal Hl^sbandry : 

Bullocks, feeding of, 27,378. 

Dairying industry, shortage and bad quality of milk, butter 
unobtainable, (211). 

Fodder 

Mineral constituents, shortage, (211). 

Shortage, (211). 

Stall feeding advocated for imported bulls, (211). 

Goat breeding, prospects, (212). 

Government assistance essential, (211). 

Grazing : 

Area for each village, proposal, (211). 

Bad conditions, (211), 

Grounds, compulsory setting aside of, would be desirable if 
properly enforced, 27,354-9. 

Improvement of breeds, proposed measures, (210-11). 

Improvement of practice, proposed measures for, (211). 

Sheep rearing, risky, (212). 

Crops : 

Damage by wild elephants and kheddah operations necessary^, (210). 
Eice, time occupied in cultivation and comparison of male and 
female labour, (211), 27,217-26. 

Sugarcane, limitation desirable unless manures applied, (212). 
Cultivation : 

Jhuming system, stopping of, advocated, (212), 27,207-11, 27,270-2. 
Two crops a year could be grown by ryots with better communica- 
tion facilities for marketing, (208), 27,273-9, 27,329-32. 

Forests : 

Ajfforestation, proposal, (212). 

Thatch reserves proposed, (212). 

anti-Malarial Measures, Dr. Eoss’s proposals, extent to which con- 
sidered feasible, 27,188-93. 
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>AcKERCHERi W. G.— contd. 

Marketing, urgent n<eed for improve-ment of communications, (208) (211), 
27 273-81 27 329-32 

Tarifes, import duty on galvanised corrugated iron and building 
materials, hardship of (212). 


Tea 


CULTIVATION 

Bullocks, cost, &c., 27,373-8. 

CSost of transport of tea to Calcutta, 27,341-2. 

Education of children, 27,318-21. 

Expansion desirable, 27,304-6. ^ /nnox o 7 oqo 

Export duty, injury to industry, and abolition desired (209) 27,2dy- 

50, 27,266-8, 27,333-48. 

Malaria, extent of, and measures taken, 27,185-93. 

Labour : 

Attendances, statistics, 27,186-7 (226). cv- oo 
Cultivation of own land by coolies, 27,375, 27,379-82. 

Drinking by coolies, 27,326, 27,364-6, 27,383-5. 

Permanent and temporary labour, 27,282-8. 


Recruitment : , -x 

Government support of re-establishment of mass recruit- 
ing, proposal (212), 27,201-6. 

Labour Board, 27,297-300. „ 

System and drawbacks of^ 27,251-5, 27,301-3, (228), 
Savings, facilities for, 27,368-70. 

Shortage, and causes (212), 27,195-200. 


TV 0^00 . 

Average monthly earnings, 27,289-91, (227). 

Systems of, 27, ^2-6. 

Weekly payment and consequent reduction of borrowing, 
27,314-7, 27,322-7. 

on Paddy land, impossible, 27,371-2. 

Paddy could be grown on tea land, 27,372. 

Post offices, 27,368. 

Shopkeepers in gardens, system, 27,307-16, 27,368. 

Taxation, (209), 27,177, 27,182-3, 27,226-33, 27,239-60, 27,256-8. 

Veterinary ; 

Civil Veterinary Department, should be independent, (210). 
Contagious Diseases: 

Delay in reporting, (210). 

Legislation, proposals, (210). 

Mortality in Sibsagar district, 1926, (211). 

Dispensaries : 

Control by Local Boards, disadvantage of system, (210) 
Expansion not adequate, (210). 

Improvement of facilities, proposals for, (210). 

Transfer of control to provincial authority advocated, (210). 
Preventative inoculation • 
no Eee charged, (210). 

Obstacles in way of, (210). 

Research ; 

Appointment of Superior Officer with Government of India not 
advocated, (210). 

Central (Sovernment should give liberal financial assistance to 
Provincial Government, (210). 
further Facilities needed, (210). 

Provincial institutions advocated, (210). 

Special investigations should be conducted by officers in pro- 
vinces, (210). 

Serum, difficulty in obtaining, 1926, (210). 

Welfare of Rural Population: 

Cost of living, August 1926, (227-8). 

CJost of living increased and ryots worse off, 27,349-50. 

Malaria, see viider Public Health, 
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Marketing : 

Barter system, Narayan liania (202). - , , .ec e- kov 

Channels of marketing and distribution, Laksaeswai (ot>, o/, 
26,466-79. 

Co-operative sale, see under Co-operation. i 

Expert advice to cultivators based on statistics, advantage to oe 
derived, Chakravarty (121). 

Facilities, Narayan Barua <202). 

Inadequacy of, for want of roads and communication, Chakravarty 

Improvement of communications, urgent need for, McKercher (208), 
(211), 27,273-81, 27,329^32. ^ ^ ^ , 

Information of market prices, etc., to cultivators, etc., desirability ana 
proposal, Laksheswar (49,69), 25,668-60. ^ ^ zeov 

Intermediaries, functions of, and margins of profit, Laksheswar (oo), 
26,478-9. 

Local, system and facilities, K L. Barua (6), 24,976-9. 

Oranges, see under Fruit growing. 

Organisation of each industry under association, information to culti- 
vators as to market conditions, etc., would be useful, Mii/ia (98). 
Quality, purity, etc., of agricultural produce, steps for improving, 
Laksheswar (68-9). 

Survey would be useful, K. L, Barua 24,856-7. 

System, defects of, and suggestions for improvement, JSC. L. Barua (6); 
Laksheswar (66-68) ; Mitra (97-8) ; Chakravarty (121-2) ; Lahiri (184) ; 
Narayan Barua (202). 

Weights and Measubes : 

Paddy, sale by weight mainly, small quantities by the don, it. L. 
Barua 25,421-4. 

Standardisation advocated, Chakravarty (121). 

Uniform svstem all over India, possibility doubted, K L, Barua 
25,394-7.“ 

Uniformity of, throughout Assam, K, L. Barua 26,393-4, 25,397-9. 
Marwaris, sales of land to, Naraya/ii Barua 27,082-4, 27,088-90. 
Meteorological Department, see under Administration. 

Middle-class and Educated Men, taking up of agricuiture hy: 

Encouragement and assistance advocated, K, L. Barua (3). 

Farms run by educated men, K.. L, Barua 25,388-92 ; Laksheswar 
26,632-7. 

Importance of, Mitra 25,855. -.tit 

Leasing out or waste lands on favourable terms, proposal, Laksheswar 

proposed Measures for encouraging, JX, L. Barw^ (2) ; 

Mitra (98), 25,968-75; Chakravarty (122); LaMri (180-1, 181), 26,920-6, 
26,955 ; Narayan Barua (203). 

Requirements, Narayan Barua (197), 27,040. . 

Settlement on waste lands of men with capital from other Provinces, 
possibility of, K. L. Barua (8). 

MITRA, Dr. S. K., M.S., Ph.D., I.A.S., Economic Botanist: (89-99),. 
25,813.26,060. 

Training, 26,834-6. 

Administration; 

Railways, refrigerator cars advocated, (92). 

Roads, improvements needed, (^). 

Steamers, refrigerating arrangements advocated, (92). 

Ageioultueal Associations in each circle, proposal (92). 

Agrioultueal Department : , ^ i 

Botanical Assistants, qualifications and work, 2o,o7U-i, 

Chemical Assistant, qualifications and work, 25,874-81. 
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MITRA, Dr. S. K., M.S., Ph.D., I.A.S.— 

AcxiiuuijTuiiAii Department — contd , 

Oliemifit, need tor appointment of (90). 

Du’ector of Agriculture, expeiL should be appo-inted, (89). 
Entomological Assistant work of, 26,882-4. 

Eunds, increase needed, (89), 25,883. 

Indianisation ot Service, improvement to be derived, (89). 
Separate department (separation from Co-operation and In- 
dustries), advocated, (89), (96), 25,814, 25,944-8, 26,058-60. 

Aorioxjltxteal Indebtedness : 

Buying and selling on co-operative principle advocated, (92.). 
Causes of, (92). 

Credit, sources of, (92). 

proposed Measures for lightening burden of debt, (92). 
Repayment, leasoiis preventing, (92). 


Agriottltubal Indxjstbies. 

Alcohol prodnetdon from potatoes, proposal, 25,938-43. 

Development ot subsidiai*y industiies, proposal, (96), (97). 
Obstacles in way of development of, (96). 

Time spent by cultivators on holdings and occupations during 
slack seasons, (96). 

Vinegar-making, no action taken by Government, 25,964-7. 
Agmcultuiul Laboto: 

Immigration of Bengali labouiers, proposal, (97), 25,997-9. 
Settlement on uncultivated land, suggestion for, (97). 

Shortage, (97). 


Animal Husbandry. 

Bulls , 

Maintenance by Local Boards, Municipalities and Union 
Boards advocated, (96). 

Stray, proposed measures for dealing with, (96). 

Cross-breeding of indigenous cattle with well-known breeds from 
outside advocated, (95). 

Dairying industry, proposed measures for betterment, (96). 
Draught cattle, brewing station for improvement of,* advocated, 
(95). 

Fodder, shortage and proposals for improvement of supply, (96). 
Grazing; \ / 

Areas decreasing, (96). 
no Enclosed pasture area, (96). 

Interest in, by landowners, proposed measures for inducing (96) 
Pastures, scope for, 26,934-7. * ^ 

CO-OPEBATION: 


Credit societies: 

Extension advocated, (92), (98). 
, Satisfactory work done by, (98). 
Staff, need for increase, (98).' 


Gaops and Cbop Proteotion. 

Damage by wild animals : 

Co-operative fencing useful, (94). 
Free gun licences advocated, (94), 
Improvement : ^ \ / 


proposed Measures for (94). 

T 4 . carried on, (94), 26,893-913. 

( 94 ). 


Areca palm, 26,066-7, 26,886-6. 

Coconut, butterfly larva, 26,886, 26,886. 
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MITRA, Dr. S. K., M.S„ Ph.D., l.A.S.—contd 

Crops and Crop Protection — contd. 

Potato . 

Dieeajse, (90), (95), 26,038-41. 

Experimental work, (94), 25,847. 

Improved seeds, distribution, (94), 

Storage, 25,847-54, 26,042-6. c 4 . « c 

Protection from insect pests and diseases, inadequacy of statt for, 
and need for increase, (95). 

Deep water or burra, no work undertaken re, 25,970-8. 
Deterioration, Sibsagar, (93), 26,927-8. 

Distribution of seeds of improved varieties, (94). 

Experimental and research work, (94), 25,819-30, 25,893- 913, 
26,989-91, 26,030-7. 

Impixived varieties, higher yield, (94), 25,903. 

Large number of varieties, growing of, not desirable, 25,986-7. 
Research, proposed lines of, (90) 

Seeds 

Distriibution, system, (94). 

Government seed farms advocated, (94). 

Sugarcane . 

Cuttings of improved variety, distribution, (94). 

Deterioration, case of, (98), 26,923-^ 

Elxpenmental work, (94). 


Cultivation 

Rotation of crops, and recommendation, (95), 25,921-2. 

Tillage system, proposed improvements, (94), 

Demonstration : 

in Cultivators’ fields, (91) 

Demonstration farm, (91). 

proposed Measures for increasing effectiveness of, (91), 25,916-20, 
25,992-6. 

Staff; 

Increase advocated, (91). 

Recruitment from better trained men and better pay advocated, 

(91). 

Education . 

Agricultural : 

College, advocated, (98). 

Facilities, need for, in certain districts, (90). 
m High schools, proposal. (90, 91), 26,003-7. 

Incentives to taking up, (90). 

Proposals for, (90-91), (98), 26,000 b-7. 

Separate school not sidvocated, (90), 26,000. 

Teachers need not necessarily be drawn from agrioulturai 
classes, (90). 

in University curriculum advocated, (90), 26,000. 

Nature study, in. primary and secondary schools, advocated, 
(90, 91, 98). 

Night schools and desirability of extension, (91), 25,843-4, 26,983-5. 
Primary : 

Compulsory, requirements for success, (9S). 

Extension necessary, (91). 

Government of India grant to Provincial Governments, pro- 
posal, (91) 

Small proportion of boys passing through fourth class, reason, 
(98). 

Rural : 

Administration by District or Local Boards advocated, (91). 
Financing of, proposals, (91). 

Provincial advisory board, proposal, (91). 

School farms, will succeed where land and implements obtained free, 

School plots, advocated, (91). 
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MITRA, Dr. S. K., M.S., Ph.D,, I.A.S.— con*d. 


Fbrtilisebs : 

Artificial, too costly for poor raiyals, (93). 

Bonemeal, use of, in rice fields in Khasi and Jaintia Hills, (94). 
Oo-wdnng, use as fuel rare, (94). 

Effect of phosphates, nitrates, etc., further investigation needed, 
(94). 

Natural : 


Application of, from pits, increase, (94). 

Collection in pit, advocated, (93). 

Popularisation of new and improved, proposed means of, (94), 


Finance : 

Agricultural loan, proposed raising of, by Central Government, (92), 
25 , 845 - 6 . 

increased Expenditure on agriculture needed, (92). 

Taccavi advances, proposed means for inducing cultivators to 
make fuller use of, (92). 


Fruit growing : 

among Hill tmbes, and scope for development, 25,858-61. 
Improvement of communications advocated, 26 , 000 a. 

Obstacles in way of, 26,000. 

Orange Growers* Association, proposal, (97), 25,959-63. 

Oranges : 

By-product industry, proposal, 25,914. 

Packing in California, 26,009-12. 

Picking, packing and marketing improvement needed and 
suggestions foi, (97-8), 25,837-42, 26,009-12. 

Holdings : 

Consolidation : 

by Co-operative growing of crops or joint farming proposed, 
(92). 

Obstacles in way of, (92-3). 

Fragmentation, proposed remedies, (93). 

Implements : 

Improved implements and power cultivation, demand for, (95), 
25,855-7. ' ^ 

Introduction of new and improved, proposed measures for, (95). 
Local manufacture, encouragement advocated, (95). 

Manufacturers must study local requirements, (95)" 

Irrigation : 

System, (93). 

Wells, encouragement of use of, advocated, (93). 

Landowners, factors tending to discourage, from carrying out improve- 
ments, (98). 


Marketing . 


Defects of system and suggestion for improvement, (97-8). 
Organisation of each industry under association, information to 
cultivators as to market conditions, etc., would be useful, (98). 

Middle- CLASS and Educated Men, proposed measures for encouraging 
to take up agriculture, and importance of, (98), 26,968-76, 28,655. 
Besearoh : 

workers from different provinces would he useful, 

25,868. 

Co-ordination between provinces, 26,816. 
ifnancing^o?*^’^^ appointment of, (89), (91-2), 25,817-8. 

Private donations, campaign for, advocated, (89). 

Yearly grant from Government of India advocated. (89) 
proposed Lines of, (89-90). 

Pusa Institute: 


Assistance from, not sufiacient, 25,815-8. 

Branch stations in eadh Province, proposal, (89), (92). 26 862-7 
Supplementing of pi*ovincial work by, desirable,^ (91). ^ 
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MITRA, Dr. S. K., M.S., Ph.D , I.A.S conid. 

Hesbaiioh — contd. 

Staff, increase advocated, with bettei pay and prospects, (89), 
(91-2), 25,833. 

Soils : 

Deterioration, examples of, (93), 25,923-8. 

Drainage, need for, (93). 

Erosion of hill regions by rains, terrace system advocated, (93). 
Improvement, example of, (93). 

Nature of., (93), 26,888-92, 26,026, 26,027-8. 

Declamation of swamp land, proposal tor, (93), 25,929. 

Survey woik, 25,877-81, 26,022-6. 

Statistics, little need for, under present conditions, (99). 

United States op Ameiuga, demonstration and propaganda work, 
26,014-21. 

Vbterinahy 

Department, control by Department of Agriculture advocated, (89), 
(95), 25,814, 25,944-68. 

Provincial laboratory advocated, (95). 

Welfare op Dubal Population: 

Economic surveys of typical villages, little result anticipated as 
regards present status of villagers, (99). 

Lectures on health and sanitation and talks, by teachers, proposal, 
(97). 

Social Service woik and proposed extension, (98-9), 25,930-2, 
26,979-85. 

Moneylenders, see wider Agricultural Indebtedness. 

Mortgages, see under Agricultural Indebtedness. 

Muktesar Institute, see under IIe&earoh under Veterinary. 

MURISON, Major T, D., I.M.S., Director of Public Health 

(169-71), 26,778-888. 

Public Health . 

Administration, organisation, staff, etc. (169-71), 26,781-5, 

Board, composition and functions, (169), 26,843. 

D iseases 

Cholera, (170), 26,781, 26,790-2. 

Kola amr, (170-1), 26,781, 26,852-7. 

Malaria, (170). 

Seasonal incidence, 26,788-9. 

Small-Pox, (170). 

Epidemic Diseases Act, 26,837-8. 

Granting of funds to Local Boards and need for supervision by 
Public Health Department, (171), 26,796-813, 26,846-8, 26,878-88. 
Jails, food in, 26,870-7. 

Laboratory, 26,841-2, 

Malnutrition, connection .with disease and need for investigation of 
problem of, 26,814-8. 

Milk, non-drinking of, by hill people, 26,844-5, 26,867-9. 
Propaganda work, and desirability of extending, (171), 26,819-53, 
26,867-64. 

Public Health Act advocated, 26,786-7. 

Sanitation of villages, system of grouping, (171), 26,832-3. 
Vaccination, attitude of people to, 26,839. 

Vital statistics, system, (170). 

Water, supply: 

Improvement, grant of funds to Local Boards for, but non-super- 
vision by Department, (173), 26,796-813, 26,825-31, 26,846-8, 
26,878-88. 

Sources, provision, system and defectiveness of, in the plains, (171), 
26,793-4 26,819-21. 

Tube well experiment and failure owing to bad management, 
26,822-3. 
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MURISON, Major T. D., D.P.H., contd. 

Welfare or Rural Population, Sylhet Social Service League, ol, 

<fec., and extension of work on lines of, would be approved, 2o,8ol-u. 

Orangesj sec under Fruit-growing. 

Paddy, see RjiCE under Crops. 

Post Offices, see under Administration, 

Potatoes, see under Crops. 

Propaganda, see Demonstration and Propaganda. 

Public Health: 

Administration, organisation, staft, &c., Murison (169-71), 26,781-5. 
Board, composition and functions, Murison (109), 26,843. 

“DtHTP. A flTffiR I 

Okolera, Mumson (170), 26,781, 26,790-2. 

Kala azar, Munson (170-1), 26,781, 26,852-7. 

Malaria, Murison (170). 

Anti-malanal measures, desciiption of, and proposed exten- 
sion of, by Grovernment, Maljord Boss (189-90), 26,957-7008. 
Dr. Rosses proposals, extent to which coiisideied feasible 
McKercher 27,188-93. 

Seasonal incidence, Murison 26,788-9. 

Small-Pox, Murison (170). 

Epidemic Diseases Act, Munson 26,837-8. 

Granting of funds to Local Boards and need for snporvieioTi by Public 
Health Department, Munson (171), 26,796-813, 26,846-8, 26,878-8. 
Jails, food in, Murison 26,870-7. 

Laboratory, Munson 26,841-2. 

Lectures on health and sanitation and talks by teachers, proposal, 
Mitra (97). 

Malnutrition, connection with disease and need for investigation of 
problem of, Murison 26,814-8. 

Midwives, teaching of caie of children, &c., by advocated, Clialcravartu 

( 221 ). 

Propaganda work and desirability of extending, Munson (171), 26,849-53, 
26,857-64. 

Public Health Act advocated, Murison 26,786-7. 

Sanitation of villages, system of grouping, Murison (171), 26,832-3. 
Vaccination, attitude of people to, Murison 26,839. 

Vital statistics, system, Munson (170), '26,834-6. 

Water supply: 

Improvement, grant of funds to Local Boards for, but non-snper- 
vision by Department, Murison (171), 26,796-813, 26,825-31, 
26,846-8, 26,878-88. 

Sources, provision, system and defectiveness of, in the plains, 
Murison (171), 26,793-4, 26,819-21. 

Supply sufficient, but contamination difficulty, K. L. liarua 24,877. 
Tube well experiment and failure owing to bad manfigeinent, Mini' 
son, 26,822-3 

Pusa Institute, see under Research. 

Railways, see under Administration. 

Research : 

Central institution for all India advocated and abolition of provincial 
organisations, CTiahravarty (113, 115), 26,063-7. 

Central and Provincial, distribution question, K. L, Barun 24,704-5. 
Conferences of workers from different provinces would bo useful, Mitra 
26,868. 

Co-ordination, Japanese system, Laksheswar 25,701-8. 

Co-ordination between provinces, MHra 25,815, 

1 
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Research — contd. 

Experimental farms : 

Miiiiagots and Assistant Matiaget's, qualifications and traininor 
Laksheswar 25,716-22. 

Work of, Lak&heswwi 25,613-31. 

Exponnieiits, planning of, Laksheswar 25,736-9 

Experts : 

proposed appointment of, K, L. Baiua (2), 24,891-3, 25,219-23 
Mitra (89), (91-2), 25,817-8. 

Tjendmg of, from Central Department for definite periods of work 
under Local Government proposal, Lak'ihesumr (48). 

Need of local experience, Lakshes'imr (46), 

Facilities, need for increase, Narayan Baiua (197). 

Facilities must be increased and experts trained for work, Lnhhi (178). 

Financing of: 

Liberal Government grants necessary, Chakravarty (115). 

Private donations, campaign for, advocated, Mitra (89). 

Yearly grant fro-m Government of India advocated, Mitra (89). 
Indian Agricultural Service officers might be appointed for work in 
different branches, Narayan Barm (198). 
into Indigenous theory and traditional methods, advocated, Laksheswar 
(46): Chakramrty (113). 

proposed Lines of, K. L. Barua (2), Laksheswar (46-7); Mitra (89-90); 

Chakravarty (113); Narayan Barua (197); Lahi/ri (178-9). 

Practical aim necessary, K. L. Barua (1-2). 

little Progress made, and reasons, Laksheswar (46), 25,428-32. 

PusA Institute 

Assistance from, not sufficient, Mitra 25,815-8. 

Branch station® in each Province, proposal, Mitra (89, 92), 25,862-7. 
Supplementing of provincial work by, desirable, Mitra (91). 

Training of suliordinate officers and scientific assistants at, desirable, 
K, L. Borua (2), (3), 24,687-90, 24,887-90. 

Value of service, K, L, Barua 24,686-7, 24,903-4. 

Becords kept, K. L. Barua 24,679-85. 

Staff : 

Experts, see that title above. 

Increase needed, Lahiri (178), (181); Narayan Barua (19^ 

Increase advocated, with better pay and prospects, Mitra (89), 
(91-2) 25,833, 

Particulars re, and need for increase, K. L. Barua (1, 2), 24,678, 
24,894-7 . 

Subordinate, provision by local government approved, Laksheswdr 

Survey of local and provincial problems, importance of, before settle- 
ment of definite policy, Laksheswar (46), 25,428-32. 

Veterinary, see under veterinary. 

Revenue: 

Assessment system, Scott 26,692-7. 

Improvements, liability to taxation at end of settlement period, Scott 
26,716-20, 26,746-59. 

Increase, improvements hindered by fear of, Lahiri (182), 26,927-31; 
Narayan Barua (203). 

Redaction for land reserved for grazing under certain circumstanoes, 
Scott 26,702-5. 

Resettlement system, Scott 26,707-8. 

Settlement, period of, Scott 26,698. 

Value of land, Scott 26,709-15. 

Rice, see under Crops. 

Roaids, see under Administration, 


D' 
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SCOTT, W. L., L.C.S., Director of Land Records, (161-^2), 26,66(i-3(),777. 

Agrioultueal Indebtedness : 

Causes of, (161-2), 26,673-4, 26,760. 

Credit, sources ot, (162) 

Increase in value in land as a tactoi in connection with, (lol), 
26 721-0 

Survey of, would be ot use, but doubt whether worth the expendi- 
ture, 26,668-62, 26,737-8. 

Transfer of land to non-agriculturists, attempt to check, 
26,726-7. 

Usurious Loans Act, circumventing of, 26,663-9, 26,728.^ 

Volume of debt and factors in connection with, (161), 26,730-6. 

Geazing . , • 

Private grounds, encouragement oi, by reduction of revenue, im- 
practicability, 26,768-77. 

Reservation of grounds by Government, 26,699-701, 26,706, 26,774 a- 6. 
Reservation of land for, preferential revenue treatment, 26,702-4. 

Holdings: 

Fragmentation, question of extent of, and dimoulty ot obtaining 
. statistics, 26,671-81, 26,740-3. 

Movement from thickly settled village, extent of, 26,676-9. 

Land System, little sub-letting, and cultivatoi*s therofoi’e not deterred 
from improving land, 26,744-5. 

Revenue : 

Assessment system, 26,692-7. 

Improvements, liability to taxation ot, at ond of settlement period, 
26,716-20, 26,746-59 

Reduction for land reserved for grazing under certain (‘ircunistances, 
26,7()2-5. 

Resettlement, system, 26,707-8. 

Settlement, period of, 26,698. 

Value of land, 26,709-16. 

Soils : 

no Deterioration, 26,760-6. 

Survey work, 26,686-90. 

Veterinaey, encouragementi of private practitioners, by Government, 
scheme for, (162), 26,682-5 

Sepia Nagas, conditions among, systems of cultivation, etc., iMzehu Serna 
27,386-451. 

Sericulture, see under Agricultural Industries. 

Sheep, see •uncle r Animal Husbandry. 


Chbmicatj Analysis . 

Advocated, i'hal^ramrty (117). 

Published, Jv. L. litirua 25,146-7. 

-Oulturable waste, area of, and nature of, K. L. Jiaruci 24,968-9. 
Deterioration, Mitra ^93), 25,923-8; Chaktumrty (117), Na 7 uvan 
Barua .a99), 27,066-9. \ , .v 

no Deterioration Scott, 26,760-6. 

Drainage : 

Need for, Mitra (93j. 

Need for, about village sites where high-land crops grown, lakshes- 
war (60). 

in Sylhet and Surma Valley, difficulty, K. L. Barua 25,302-6, 
Erosion: Laksheswar (50). 

Afforestation not necessary for prevention of, Laksheswar (65). 
Terrace system advocated, Mitra (93), 
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Soils — contd, 

Improvehbn'i Mihd , Naiuyaii Jhnua (199). 
proposed Me«sure£> . 

PJanting up to arrest silt, Chal vunni y (117). 

Water escapes in raili^ay onibunkinciits, Chnkravarty (117) 
throngli Silt deposit, Lakshvsiiur (50). 

Liming ex])erimeuts, K, L. Barua 24,775-81. 

Natural ol, Mifra (93), 25,888-92, 26,025, 26,()27-8 

Reclamation of aieas gone out of cultivation, pioposai J‘oi, Lafiaheswar 
(50), Nai'tnjan Bwiua (199). 

Reclamation of swaiiiii land, proposal lor, Mitra (03), 25,929. 

■Spoiling ol fields by road drams passing through, Lnhitlieswar (50). 

Survey . 

Need for, iMitra 26,022. 
in U.S.A., iW/^ra 26,023-4, 26,020. 

Work, K. L. Bama 24,77^^; Miha 25,877-81, 26,026. 

Water-Jogged areas, -drainage desirable, K. L. Baiua 25,137-8; Ghak- 
ravarty (117). 

Statistics ; 

.Vi'rangement and piibIi(*atiou, system, K, L. Banm (8). 

Areas under cultivation and croiis, extent of accuracy of, K L. Barua 
(8), 25,357-67, 25,371-8. 

Collection, proposal, Cliakiavivity (122). 

sepai’ate Department for province needed lor improvement of, Naraijan 
Barua (203). 

Inaccurate^ Ghakramrty (122). 

Inter-provincial trade statistics, proposal for revival of collection and 
publication, K. L. Baiua (8). 

Land tenure, etc., method of collecting information, K, L. Barua (8). 
Livestock, enumeration method, K. L. Barua (8), 25,368-70. 
little Need for, under present conditions, Mltxr (99) 

Vital, system, Murnou (170), 26,834-6 

Yields, collection method and extent of accuracy, K. L. Batua (8). 
Sugarcane, see under Crops. 

Survey Work, Scott 26,686-90. 

Taccavi Loans, sec under Finance. 


Tariffs: 

Cess on export of agricultund produce, members of co-operative societies 
would oppose, K. L. Bai ua 25,016-9. 

Effect on cultivators, Narayan Barua (202) 

Import duty on galvanised corrugated iron and building materials, 
hardship of, McKercher (212). ^ ^ i i ? 

Tea export dutj^, injury to industry and abolition desired, McKerener 
(209), 27,239-50, 27,256-8, 27,333-48 


Tea Cultivation: 

Artificial fertilisers, use of, Lahslieswar (51). 

Bullocks, cost, etc., McKercher 27,373-8. 

Cost of transport of tea to Calcutta, McKercher 27,3^1-2 
Education of children in tea gaidens, McKercher 27,318-21. 

Expansion desirable, McKercher 27,304-5. , , /onm 

Export duty, injury to industry, and abolition desired, McKercher (209), 
27,239-50, 27,256-8, 27,333-48. 

AAtendances, statistics, McKercher (2^). 

Cultivation of own land by coolies, McKercher 27,376, 27,379-82. 
Drinking by coolies, McKeichei 27,325, 27,3^-6, 27,388^. 
proposed Measures for increasing supp^, Ualford ^ss (isaj. 
Permanenii and temporary labour, McKercher 27,2o2-8. 
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Tea Cultivation — coni^L 

Labour — contd, 

Ilecniitment : 

Goveinniaut support ol le-otstaljliBlinieiit o± masw refiuiting, 
proposal, McKeiche't (212), 27,201-6 
Labour Board, Mv-Kerclier 27,297-300. 

System and drawbacks of, mcKereher 27,251-5, 27,301-3, (228) 
Savings, facilities for, McKereher 27,368-70 
Shortage, and causes, McKereher (212), 27,195-200. 

Supply, K. L. Barua (6), 25,098-102 
Wages • 

Average monthly earnings, McKenclici 27,289-91, (227) 

Systems ot, McKereher 27,292-6. 

Weekly payment and consequent i eduction of bornmjug, 
McKeicher 27,314-7, 27,322-7. 

Limitation of esteiision and setting apart of portion of grants 1‘ui, 
for agricultuial farming advocated, Narayan Bama (203), 27,091-6, 
27,115-21. 

MATiARIA : 

Anti-malarial woik, iiarticulars of, Halford Bosa (189-90), 26,958, 
26,984-94, 27,007. 

Extent of, and measures taken, McKereher 27,185-93. 
on Paddy land, impossible, McKereher 27,371-2 
Paddy could be grown on tea land, McKereher 27,372 
Post oflGlces, McKerche'i 27,368 

Shopkeepers m gardens, system, McKereher 27,307-16, 27,368 
Taxation, McKereher (209), 27,177, 27,182-3, 27,226-33, 27,239-50, 

27,256-8. 

Telegraphs, see under Administration. 

United States of America, demonstration and propaganda wm’k and soil 
survey, Mitra 26,014-21, 26,023-4, 26,026. 

Usurious Loans Act, see under Agricultural Indebtedness. 

Veterinary : 

Assistaitts : 

Increased number needed and question of provision of funds for, 
Harris 26,392-402. 

Inspection of work, Hams 26,234-7. 

Number employed by Local Boards inadequate, Harris 26,233. 

Pay and prospects, improvement advocated, Narayan Barua (198). 
should be Placed in same place as Sub-Assistant Suigcotus, 
ChaJeravariy 26,094, 26,212. 

Salary and duties, Han is 26,357-60. 

' Touring by, Har^'is (132) 

Contagious Diseases : « 

Deaths decreased during 201 yeais. Hams 26,369-70 
Legislation 

Permissive, advocated, Laksheswai (52). 

Proposals, McKereher (210). 

of little Use without increased staff, Hams (133), 26,227-9. 
proposed Measures for dealing with, Chakravarty (119). 

Moorfcality in Sibsagar district, 1926, McKereher (211) 

Obstacles in way of dealing with, and proposals, Harn'i (133), 
26,328-30; Narayan Bar'ua (200), 27,048-9. 

Reporting of, system and delay, Harris 26,320-4; McKereher (210). 
Rinderpest * 

Effect of starvation in connection with, Harris 26,289-90, 
26,408-10. 

Incidence and periodicity, Hams 26,349-50. 

Mortality from, Harris 26,326-7. 

Percentages of recovery and mortality, Hams 26,405-7. 
Spreading of, deliberately by Ohamars, Harris (133), 26,376. 
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Veterinary — oonid. 


DSPAItTMENT : 

Amiiilgaiuartioii with Medical Depai tmeiiL advocated, (Jhaktavaity 
(119), 26,092-3, 26,209-13. 

Control by Department oJt Agnculturo 

Advocated, Mitra (89), (95), 25,814, 25,944-58, Jjakiri (183); 
Naiayan Bama (200). 

not Desired, K, L. Barua 24,785-8, MoKetcher (210) 

JUxtensioii needed, Chahravarty (115). 

Staff: Earns 26,222-4. 

Increase necessary, Lakshes'iva/r (48), Earns (132), 26,225-6. 
Training of, at Bengal Veterinary College, Earns 26,223-4, 
26,354-7. 

Diffusion of knowledge in, measures taken and results and propaganda 
by lantern slides would be useful, Earns 26,383-9. 

Disease, question of connection witn starvation and wet. Earns 26,289- 
302, 26,40S-10. 


Dispensabies . 

Control and financing of, system, Earns (132), 26,233. 

Control by Local Boards, disadvantage of system, McKenher (^lO)- 
Exjiansion not adequate, Ghakravai'i^y (119) ; N arayan Barua (202) ; 

McKercher (210). . 

Full use not made of, and reasons, Cliakruyaity (119); Lalim (183). 
Full use made of, when available, Earns (132) ; Narayan Barua 


( 200 ). 

Improvement of facilities, proposals for, McKercher (210). 
Increase needed. Earns (132). 

under Local Board at Dhubri, inadequate facilities, Chakravarty 
(119). 

Number and medicine supply inadequate, Naraycm Barua (200). 
Touring, proposal, Chakrauarty (119); Narayan Barua (^0). 
Transfer to Provincial authority desirable, Narayan Barua (200); 


McKercher .(210). 

Glanders and Farcy Act, working of, Earns 26,362-6. 
Horse disease, need for investigation, Earns 26,411. 
Indigenous methods, no value attached to, Earns 26,247-8. 
Inspectors, duties, Ea^ris 26,261. 

Local Boards’ interest in, extent of, Earris 26,371. 
Non^ontagious diseases, Ea/ms 26,368. 

Pathological work, facilities, Earris 26,249-50. 


PREVENTIVE Inoculation : 

no Fee charged, Earns (133); Narayan Barm (200), McKercher 

( 210 ). 

Obstacles in way of, Earris (133); Narayan Barua (200); McKercher 

( 210 ). 

Prejudice against, and method of overcoming, Cliakrauarty (119). 
Beligious objection to, Eanrijfi (133), 26,238^1. 

Simultaneous method, Earris 26,24^. 

PlUVATB PbAOTITIONBIRS : 

Encouragement of, by Government, scheme for, Scoib (162), 26,682-5. 
Proposal by Mr. Scott for starting of, impracticability, Earris 
26,390-1. 

Provincial Service, organisation advocated, Narayatn Barua (198). 


Bebeabch 

Central control advocated, Chakravarty (119). 

should be under Central Government, but treatment, etc. should 
be under Director of Agriculture, Lakshi^fujar (52), 25,452, 
25,688-4. 

Central Government should give liberal financial assistance to Pro- 
vincial Government, McKercher (210). 

further Facilities, need for, Earris (133): Nara/yan Barua (200); 
McKercher (210). 

Laboratory, n^ for, Mitra (95) ; Earris (132, 138), 26;30'7, 26,317-8, 
26,340-2, 26,411-2. 
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Veterinary— 

Eeseauch— 

Lilies on winch required, Earns (132), 26,230-2, 26,30y-J2, 

20,343-53. 2(3,411-2. 

Miiktet^ur Institute . 

Extension ■iidvocnted, Uair^'i (133). 

Ser\ ices satisfactory, Eai ns 26,244. 

Need ioi, Chaktuvuity (113). 

Provincial institutions advocated, McKeioher (210) 

Special investigations 

should he OonductiMl by ofiicers in piovinces, MoKarcher (210). 
Distribution between Muktesar and local officers, Harris (133). 
Reserve Ahsir'.tants and Inspectors, control by Provincial authorities, 
Earns (132). 

Serum : 

Difficulty of obtaining, Naraiian Jiarua (200), McKcrchei (210) 
little or no Difficulty m secuiing, Hams (133). 

SmviOE : 

Inadequate, statf should be incieased, more funds bo provided and 
services made mo-ie popular, Lahshe\'nvar (4S). 

Satislaotorj, but should be etrengtliened, K. L. Batua (3). 

SupiiiiTOH Veteiunary OEFicBa, appointment with Government ol‘ India • 
Advocated, and functions of, Earns (133), 26,24r5, 26,335-9. 
not Advocated, McKe'ioher (210) 

Post niui'.t be separate from that of Diiector of Muktesar Institute, 
Hairis 26,245-6. 

Suigeoins, fees, proposal, Ohahravarty (119). 

Water Supply, sec under Public Health. 

Weaving, see under Agricultural Industries. 

Weights and Measures, see wnder Marketing. 

Welfare of Rural Population: 

Cost of Living McKercher (227-8). 

Increased and ryots worse off, McKercher 27,349-50 
Economic iiiquiiy into condition of village in Sibsagar district, 
LaJisheswar (61), 

Economic position, Narayan Barm, (203). 

Economic position of ryots deteriorating, (Jhahramrty (114), 26,071-82. 
Economic progress, mam handicaps to, Tjaksheswar (61) 

Economic Surveys of Typical Villages . 

Advocated, Gliahravarty (122) 

Cultivatons would be suspicious of, K, L, Barua (8), 24,987-8 
Desirable and proposed sco-pe of, Lahsheswar (60-61), 25,495-9 
little Result anticipated as regards present status of villacem. 
Mitra (99). ' 

Health Conditions, Improvement of: 

proposed Means of encouraging, K L. Bama (6); Lahsheswar (65). 
Village organisations for, proposal, Chakravarty (120). 

Increase of income and cultivating thrift and decrease of litigation 
desirable, Ohahravarty (122). 

Litigation increasing, Lahtn 26,497. 

Local organisation to work as inteimediary between Government Depart- 
ments and the people, proposal, Lahsheswar (60). 

Mymensing Mohammedans better cultivators and become wealthier than 
A.^amese ryots, Ghakravarty 26,256-9. 

National spirit wanting in India, and consequent difficulty of organising 
improvement societies as in Japan, Lahsheswar 25,668-74, 26,761. 
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Welfare of Rural Population — contd. 

Organised village efforts for self-help and mutual heljifulness, eto., 
Iiroposals, Narayan Barua (201) 

Kural reconstruction work cannot be left to non-ofiScials, Government 
must take up and District Officers be mo-re closely identified with, 
K, L, Barua (8), 25,103-4, 25,211-4, 25,260-7. 

Rural Self-Government Bill, aud question of effectiveness, K. L. Barua 
(8), 24,878-80. 

Social Service work and proposed extension, Mit t a (98-0), 25,930-2, 
26,979-85. 

Sylhet Social Service League. 

Work of, Jv. L, Baiua 25,211-4. 

Work of, etc., and extension of work on lines of, would be approved, 
Munson 26,861-6. 

Want of recreation and amusements and suggestion /e, Ghakravattu 
(121-122), 26,106-7, 26,138^1. 

Waste a cause of poverty, and contrast from Japan, LalMeswar 
25,686-7. 

Wells, see under Irrigation. 

Wheat, see under Crops. 

Wild Animals, damage by, see under Crops and Crop Protection. 
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GLOSSARY 


Agar • • ' . . . • An essential oil of the * Agar ’ tree {^Aqudana agallooha). 

Aratdax . . . . . . Seller of commodities on hehalf of the growers and of middle- 

men with godowns for hire for storage of goods. 

Arhar A yariety of pulse {Oajanus mdtcm) 

Aus (paddy) . , . . Summer paddy, generally sown on high lands. 

Bao Paddy which is sown broadcast in April on land which is 

flooded in the rains , reaped in December. 

Bhadralog . . . . Gentlemen. 

Bidha A form of harrow. 

Bigha One-third of an acre. 

Bhil (HI) . . . . Depression more or less permanently covered with water. 

Boro (paddy) . . . • A variety of rice transplanted in January from nurseries and 

harvested in March ; sometimes called spring paddy. 

Bund . • . . . • ' Dam. 

Chamars ' . . . . "WorhSrs in leather, one of the depressed classes. 

ChowHdar . « . . A watchman. 

Chowhidaripanchayats. ' Associations for keeping watch and ward in villages . 

Chur (char) . . . . Land newly formed hy water-borne silt., 

Dal A generic term for food pulses. 

Dhenki . . . . * • • Thrashing instrument. 

Dhoti The loin cloth worn by men. 

Faria . . . . . . A small dealer. 

Gaonbura . . . . Village headman (Assamese). 

Goalas (Gowalas) . . Milkmen. 

Gnr Unrefined Indian sugar. 

Hat A market place where local producers and consumers as well 

as traders meet once or twice a week for sale and purchase . 

Howdah elephant . . A trained riding elephant. 

Jhuming . . . . Temporary cultivation in jungle clearings. 

Kakia hombai . . . » A variety of jute. 

BIhal A water-course. 

TTknB mahala . . . . Lands under the direct control of Government and let out by 

them to tenants direct. 

Ehesari A kind of pulse (dal) {LatJiprus sativus). 

Kurkaui . • . . . Badly broken and very uneven (used of land). 

Kutcha . . . . . . Literally * not solid.' Used of temporary structures, roads of 

poor quality, etc. (opposite term is * pucca '). 

Kutoheri The office of a Government official. 

Kyah ,, .. Marwari (a class of merchants and traders coming froiQ 

Marwar). 



GLOSSARY 


Mahajan A meroliaiit, used to indicate moneylenders also. 

Mahout . , , , • t A man in charge of an elephant, 

Village aceonntant or registrar. 

Masur (i) . . . . A kind of prdse (lens esmUnia), 

Matikalai . . . . A kind of pulse Q^hmeolus mungo), 

Mauzadar . . . . B-eyenue collector for a group of villages (mauza), 

Mithan Indigenous wild or semi-wild cattle, 

Kamaz Mahommedan prayers. 

Pam system . . . . The system of small areas of cultivation at a distance from the 

village. 

Pargana Revenue suh-division of a tahsil, 

Patwari (e^eMandal). 

Pundit . . . . ■ • Teacher. 

Pura (Poorah) . . . . Equivalent to about 4 highas or acres 

Bahi Winter-sown (crops). 

Sardar (Sardari system). A man licensed to recruit labour for plantations. 

Shikar Sport. 

Sital pati , . . . Fine matting made from the bark of Ohncgyne dielioioma, 

Taccavi . . . . . . Advances made by Government to cultivators for agricultural 

purposes. 

Tahal A local revenue division. 

Tahsildar . . . . The subordinate officer who is in charge of such a division ' 

Thana Police station, also the area comprised in iti 
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THE KING’S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY. 

May It Please Your Majesty, 

We, the Commissioners appointed to examine and report on the present 
conditions of agricultural and rural economy in British India, and to 
make recommendations for the improvement of agriculture and to 
promote the welfare and prosperity of the rural population ; in particular 
to investigate : — {a) the measures now being taken for the promotion 
of agricultural and veterinary research experiment, demonstration and 
education, for the compilation of agricultural statistics, for the introduc- 
tion of new and better crops and for improvement in agricultural practice, 
dairy farming and the breeding of stock ; (b) the existing methods of 
transport and marketing of agricultural produce and stock; (c) the 
methods by which agricultural operations are financed and credit afforded 
to agriculturists ; (d) the main factors affecting rural prosperity and the 
welfare of the agricultural population ; and to make recommendations ; 
availing ourselves of Your Majesty’s permission to report our proceedings 
from time to time, desire to submit to Your Majesty the minutes of the 
evidence which we have taken up to the 29th of January 1927 on the 
subject of our Inquiry. 

All of which we most humbly submit for Your Majesty’s most gracious 
consideration. 
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TERMS OF REFERENCE 

Generally, 

To examine and report on the present conditions of agriculture and 
rural economy in British India and to make recommendations for the 
improvement of agriculture and the promotion of the welfare and pros- 
perity of the rural population ; 

In particular to investigate — 

(a) the measures now being taken for the promotion of agricultural 
and veterinary research, experiment, demonstration and educa- 
tion, for the compilation of agricultural statistics, for the intro- 
duction of new and better crops and for improvement in agricul- 
tural practice, dairy farming and the breeding of stock ; 

{b) the existing methods of transport and marketing of agricultural 
produce and stock ; 

(c) the methods by which agricultural operations are financed and 

credit afforded to agriculturists ; 

(d) the main factors affecting rural prosperity and the welfare of the 
agricultural population ; 

and to make recommendations. 

It wiU not be within the scope of the Commission's duties to make 
recommendations regarding the existing system of landownership and 
tenancy or of the assessment of land revenue and irrigation charges, or 
the existing division of functions between the Government of India and 
the local Governments, But the Commission shall be at liberty to suggest 
means whereby the activities of the Governments in India may best be 
co-ordinated and to indicate directions in which the Government of 
India may usefully supplement the activities of local Governments. 
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questionnaire: 

FAJEtno I 

Q-ixestion. 

1. Researoli- 

2. AgricultTiral ed.ixoation.. 

3- IDeiXLorLS-bratiorL and propaganda. 

4. Administration. 

6. finance- 

6 . , Agricultural indebtedness . 

7. fragmentation of holdings. 

f A.nT II 

8- Irrigation. 

9. Sods. 

10. fertilisers. 

11. Crops. 

12. Cnltivation. 

13. Crop protection. 

14. Implements. 

f III 

16. "V et erinary^. 

16. Animal hnsbandry. 

f Anx IV 

17. Agricnltnral indnstries. 

18. Agricnltural labour. 

19. forests. 

20. Marketing. 

21. TarifEs and sea freights. 

22- Co-operation. 

23. General education. 

24. Attracting capital- 

25- "Welfare of rural population. 

26. Statistics. 
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QUESTIONNAIRE 

Part 1 

1. Research. 

(а) Have you suggestions to advance for tlie better organisation, 
administration and financing of — 

(i) All research affecting the welfare of the agriculturist, including 
research into the scientific value of the indigenous theory and 
traditional methods of agriculture, 

(ii) Veterinary research ? 

(б) If in cases known to you progress is not being made because of the 
want of skilled workers, or field or laboratory facilities for study or by 
reason of any other handicaps, please give particulars. [Suggestions 
of a general kind should be made under (a) ; answers under this heading 
should relate to specific subjects. The purpose is to secure a list of 
the problems met with by scientific investigators in the course of their 
work which are being held over because of lack of resources or deficient 
organisation.] 

(c) Can you suggest any particular subject for research not at present 
being investigated to which attention might usefully be turned ? 

. 2. Agricultural Education. 

With reference to any form of agricultural education of which you may 
have experience, please state your views on the following : — 

(i) Is the supply of teachers and institutions sufficient ? 

(^^) Is there an urgent need for extension of teaching facilities in any 
district or districts known to you personally ? 

{Hi) Should teachers in rural areas be drawn from the agricultural 
classes ^ 

iiv) Are the attendances at existing institutions as numerous as you 
would expect in present circumstances ; if not, state reasons. 
Can you suggest measures likely to stimulate the demand for 
instruction ? 

(v) What are the main incentives which induce lads to study 
agriculture ? 

(vi) Are pupils mainly drawn from the agricultural classes ? 

(mi) Are there any modifications in existing courses of study which 
appear to be called for ; if so, what are they ? 

{viii) What are your views upon (a) nature study ; (6) school plots ; 
(c) school farms ? 

{ix) What are the careers of the majority of students who have 
studied agriculture 1 

(x) How can agriculture be made attractive to middle class youths ? 

{xi) Are there recent movements for improving the technical 
knowledge of students who have studied agricidture ? 
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'{xii) How can adult education in rural tracts be popularised ? 
{xiii) In suggesting any scbeme for better educational facilities in 
rural areas, please give your views for (a) its administration 
and (6) its finance. 

3. Demonstration and Propaganda. 

(а) What are the measures which in your view have been successful in 
influencing and improving the practice of cultivators ? 

(б) Can you make suggestions for iucreasing the effectiveness of field 
demonstrations ? 

(c) Can you suggest methods whereby cultivators may be induced to 
adopt expert advice ? 

(d) If you are aware of any striking instances of the success or the 
failure of demonstration and propaganda work, please give particulars 
and indicate the reasons for success or for failure. 

4. Administration. 

(а) Do you wish to suggest means towards the better co-ordination 
of the activities of the Governments in India or to indicate directions 
in which the Government of India may usefully supplement the activities 
of the local Governments 1 

(б) Is it your opinion that the expert scientific knowledge required 
in the development of agriculture in the different Provinces could be 
supplied to a greater extent than is the case at present by increasing 
the scientific staff of the Government of India ? If so, indicate the types 
of work which would benefit by pooling the services of experts, and 
suggest how that work should be controlled. 

(c) Are you satisfied from the agricultural standpoint with the services 
afforded by — 

(i) The Agricultural and Veterinary Services, 

(ii) Eailways and steamers, 

(m) Eoads, 

(ii?) Meteorological Department, 

(i?) Posts, and 

(vi) Telegraphs, including wireless ? 

If not, please indicate directions in which you think these Services 
might be improved or extended. 

5. Finance. 

(а) What are your views as to the steps that should be taken for the 
better financing of agricultural operations and for the provision of short 
and long-term credit to cultivators ? 

(б) Do you wish to suggest means whereby cultivators may be induced 
to make fuller use of the Government system of taccavi ? 

6. Agricultural Indebtedness. 

(a) What in your opinion are : — 

(i) the main causes of borrowing, 

{ii) the sources of credit, and 

(Hi) the reasons preventing repayment. 
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(b) What measures in your opinion are necessary for lightening agri- 
culture’s burden ol debt ? For example, should special measures be taken 
to deal with rural insolvency, to enforce the application of the Usurious 
Loans Act, or to facilitate the redemption of mortgages ? 

(c) Should measures be taken to restrict or control the credit of 
cultivators such as limiting the right of mortgage and sale ? Should 
non-terminable mortgages be prohibited ? 

7. Fragmentation of Holdings. 

(а) Do you wish to suggest means for reducing the loss in agricultural 
efficiency attendant upon the excessive subdivision of holdings ? 

(б) W^at are the obstacles in the way of consolidation and how can 
they be overcome ? 

(c) Do you consider legislation to be necessary to deal with roinors 
widows with life interest, persons legally incapable, alienation and 
dissentients, and to keep disputes out of the courts ? 

Part II 

8. Irrigation. 

(a) Name any district or districts in which you advocate the adoption 
of new irrigation schemes, or suggest extensions or improvements in the 
existing systems or methods of irrigation by — 

(i) Perennial and non-perennial canals, 

(ii) Tanks and ponds, 

(Hi) Wells. 

What are the obstacles in your district or Province to the extension of 
irrigation by each of the above methods 1 

(b) Are you satisfied with the existing methods of distributing canal 
water to cultivators 1 Describe the methods that have been employed 
to prevent wastage of water by evaporation and by absorption in the 
soil. What form of outlet for distribution to cultivators at the tail 
end do you regard as the most equitable and economical ? Have these 
methods and devices been successfiil, or do you wish to suggest improve- 
ments ? 

{N.B . — Irrigation charges are not within the terms of reference of the 
Commission, and should not be commented upon.) 

9. Soils. 

(а) Have you suggestions to make — » 

(i) for the improvement of soils, whether by drainage or other means, 
not dealt with under other headings in this questionnaire. 

{ii) for the reclamation of Alkali (Usar) or other uncultivable land, 

{Hi) for the prevention of , the erosion of the surface soil by flood 
water ? 

(б) Can you give instances of soils known to you which, within your 
recollection, have — 

(i) undergone marked improvement, 

{ii) sufiered marked deterioration ? 

If so, please give full particulars. 
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(c) WLat measures should Government take to encourage the reclama- 
tion of areas of cultivable land which have gone out of cultivation ? 

10. Fertilisers. 

(a) In your opinionj could greater use be profitably made of natural 
manures or artificial fertihsers ? If so, please indicate the directions 
in which you think improvement possible. 

(b) Can you suggest measures to prevent the fraudulent adulteration 
of fertilisers '? 

(c) What methods would you employ to popularise new and improved 
fertilisers ? 

(d) Mention any localities known to you in which a considerable 
increase in the use of manures has recently taken place. 

(e) Has effect of manuring with phosphates, nitrates, sulphate of 
ammonia, and potash manures been sufficiently investigated ? If so, 
what is the result of such investigation ? 

(f) What methods would you employ to discourage the practice of 
using oowdung as fuel ? 

11. Crops. 

(a) Please give your views on — 

(i) the improvement of existing crops, 

(^^) the introduction of new crops includmg fodder crops, 

(m) the distribution of seeds, 

(iv) the prevention of damage by wild animals. 

(b) Can you suggest any heavy yielding food crops in replacement of 
the present crops 1 

(c) Any successful efforts in improving crops or substituting more 
profitable crops which have come under your own observation should be 
mentioned. 

12. Cultivation. 

Can you suggest improvements in — 

(i) the existing system of tillage, or 

(ii) the customary rotations or mixtures of the more important crops ? 

13. Crop Protection^ Internal and External. 

Please give your views on — 

(i) The efficacy and sufficiency of existing measures for protection 

of crops from external infection, pests and diseases. 

(ii) The desirability of adopting internal measures against infection. 

14. Implements. 

(а) Have you any suggestion for the improvement of existing, or the 
introduction of new, agricultural implements and machinery ? 

(б) "Wliat steps do you may usefully be taken to hasten the 
adoption by the cnltivatot of improved implements ? 
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(c) Axe there any dij0B.culties which manufacturers have to contend 
with in the production of agricultural implements or their distribution 
for sale throughout the country ? If so, can you suggest means by 
which these difficulties may be removed 1 

Pamt III 

15. Veterinary. 

(а) Should the Civil Veterinary Department be under the Director of 
Agriculture or should it be independent ? 

(б) {^) Are dispensaries under the control of Local (District) Boards ? 
Does this system work well 1 

(ii) Is the need for expansion being adequately met ? 

{in) Would you advocate the transfer of control to Provincial 
authority ? 

(c) (i) Do agriculturists make full use of the veterinary dispensaries ? 
If not, can you suggest improvements to remedy this ? 

{%i) Is full use made of touring dispensaries ? 

(d) What are the obstacles met with in dealing with contagious diseases ? 
Do you advocate legislation dealing with notification, segregation, 
disposal of diseased carcases, compukory inoculation of contacts and 
prohibition of the movement of animals exposed to infection ? F ailing 
legislation, can you suggest other means of improving existing conditions ? 

(e) Is there any difficulty in securing sufficient serum to meet the 
demand 1 

(/) What are the obstacles in the way of popularising preventive 
inoculation ^ Is any fee charged, and, if so, does this act as a deterrent ? 

{g) Do you consider that the provision of further facilities for research 
into animal disease is desirable ? 

If so, do you advocate that such further facilities should take the 
form of — 

(i) an extension of the Muktesar Institute, or 

{%%) the setting up, or extension of. Provincial Veterinary Besearch 
Institutions ? 

(A) Do you recommend that special investigations should be conducted 
by— 

(i) officers of the Muktesar Institute, or 

(ii) research officers in the Provinces ? 

(i) Do you recommend the appointment of a Superior Veterinary 
Officer with the Government of In^a ? What advantages do you expect 
would result from such an appointment ? 

16 . Animal Husbandry. 

(a) Do you wish to make suggestions for — 

(i) improving the breeds of livestock, 

, {U) the betterment of the dairying industry, 

(m) improving existing practice in animal husbandry ? 
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(6) Comment on tlie following as causes of injury to cattle in your 
district — 

(i) Overstocking of common pastures, 

{ii) Absence of enclosed pastures, such as grass borders in tilled 
fields, 

(Hi) Insufficiency of dry fodder such as the straw of cereals or the 
stems and leaves of pulses, 

(iv) Absence of green fodders in dry seasons, 

(^;) Absence of mineral constituents in fodder and feeding stuffs. 

(c) Please mention the months of the year in which fodder shortage 
is most marked in your district. For how many weeks does scarcity 
of fodder usually exist ? After this period of scarcity ends how many 
weeks elapse before young growing cattle begin to thrive ? 

(d) Can you suggest any practicable methods of improving or supple- 
menting the fodder supply that would be applicable to your district ? 

(e) How can landowners be induced to take a keener practical interest 
in these matters ? 


Part IV 

17. Agricultural Industries. 

(а) Can you give any estimate of the number of days of work done by 
an average cultivator on his holding during the year ? What does he 
do in the slack season 1 

(б) Can you suggest means for encouraging the adoption of subsidiary 
industries ? Can you suggest any new subsidiary industries to occupy 
the spare time of the family which could be established with Government 
aid 1 

(c) WTiat are the obstacles in the way of expansion of such industries 
as beekeeping, poultry rearing, fruit growing, sericulture, pisciculture, 
lac culture, rope making, basket making, etc. ? 

(d) Do you think that Government should do more to establisli 
industries connected with the preparation of agricultural produce for 
consumption, such as oil pressing, sugar making, cotton ginning, rice 
hulling, utilisation of wheat straw for card-board, utilisation of cotton 
seed for felt, fodder, oil and fuel, utilisation of rice straw for paper, etc. ? 

(e) Could subsidiary emplojnment be found by encouraging industrial 
concerns to move to rural areas ? Can you suggest methods ? 

(J) Do you recommend a more intensive study of each rural industry 
in its technical, commercial and financial aspects, with a view to, among 
other things, introduction of improved tools and appliances ? 

(g) Can you suggest any other measures which might lead to greater 
rural employment ? 

(A) Can you suggest means whereby the people could be induced to 
devote their spare time to improving the health conditions of their own 
environment ? 
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18. Agricultural Labour. 

(а) What measures, if any, should be taken to attract agricultural 
labour from areas in which there is a surplus to — 

(i) areas under cultivation in which there is a shortage of such labour 1 
and 

{ii) areas in which large tracts of cultivable land remain uncultivated 1 

Please distinguish between suggestions designed to relieve seasonal 
unemployment and proposals for the permanent migration of agricultural 
population, 

(б) If there is any shortage of agricultural labour in your Province, 
what are the causes thereof and how could they be removed ? 

(o) Can you suggest measures designed to facilitate the occupation 
and development, by surplus agricultural labour, of areas not at present 
under cultivation 1 

19. Forests. 

(а) Do you consider that forest lands as such are at present being put 
to their fullest use for agricultural purposes ? For instance, are grazing 
facilities granted to the extent compatible with the proper preservation 
of forest areas ? If not, state the changes or developments in current 
practice which you consider advisable. 

(б) Can you suggest means whereby the supply of firewood and fodder 
in rural areas may be increased ? 

(c) Has deterioration of forests led to soil erosion ? What remedies 
would you suggest for erosion and damage from floods ? 

(d) Can you indicate any methods by which supply of moisture in the 
soil, the rainfall and supply of canal water can be increased and regulated 
by afiorestation or by the increased protection of forests so as to benefit 
agriculture 1 Would the same methods be useful in preventing the 
destruction by erosion of agricultural land 1 

(e) Is there an opening for schemes of afforestation in the neighbourhood 
of villages ? 

(/) Are forests suffering deterioration from excessive grazing ? Is 
soil erosion being thereby facilitated ? Suggest remedies. 

20. Marketing. 

{a) Do you consider existing market facilities to be satisfactory ^ 
Please specify and criticise the markets to which you refer, and make 
suggestions for their improvement. 

(5) Are you satisfied with the existing system of marketing and distribu- 
tion ? If not, please indicate the produce to which you refer and describe 
and criticise in detail the channels of marketmg and distribution from 
the producer to the consumer in India (or exporter in the case of produce 
exported overseas). State the services rendered by each mtermediary 
and whether such intermediary acts in the capacity of merchant or 
commission agent, and comment upon the efiSloiency of these services and 
the margins upon which such intermediaries operate. Please describe 

MO T 482—2 
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the metliod by whioli each, transaction is financed, or in the case of barter, 
by which an exchange is effected. 

(c) Do yon wish to suggest steps whereby the quality, purity, grading 
or packing of agricultural produce may be improved, distinguishing where 
possible between produce destined for — 

(i) Indian markets ? 

{n) Export markets ? 

(i) Do you think that more effective steps might be taken to place 
at the disposal of cultivators, merchants and traders information as to 
market conditions, whether Indian or overseas ; crop returns ; complaints 
as to Indian produce from wheresoever originating ; and agricultural and 
marketing news in general ? 

21. Tariffs and Sea Freights. 

Do existing (a) customs duties, both import and export, and (b) sea 
freights adversely affect the prosperity of the Indian cultivator ? If so, 
have you any recommendations to make ? 

22. Co-operation. 

(а) What steps do you think shoidd be taken to encourage the growth 
of the co-operative movement — 

(i) by Qovemment, 

{ii) by non-official agencies ? 

(б) Have you any observations to make upon — 

(i) Credit societies ; 

{ii) Purchase societies ; 

(Hi) Societies formed for the sale of produce or stock ; 

{iv) Societies for effecting improvements— the digging of wells 
and the construction of bunds, walls and fences, or the planting 
of hedges; 

{v) Societies formed for the aggregation of fragmented holdings 
. and their redistribution in plots of reasonable size ; 

(vi) Societies for the co-operative use of agricultural machinery ; 
{vii) Societies for joint farming ; 

{viii) Cattle breeding societies ; 

(m?) Societies formed for any purpose connected with agriculture 
or with the betterment of village life, but not specified above ? 

(c) Wh^e co-operative schemes for joint improvement, such as co- 
operative irrigation or co-operative fencing or a co-operative consolidation 
of holdings scheme, cannot b^ given effect to owing to the unwillingness 
of a small minority to join, do you think legislation should be introduced 
m order to compel such persons to join for the common benefit of all ? 

(d) Do you consider that those societies of wHch you have personal 
knowledge have, in the main, achieved their object ? 
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23. General Education. 

(а) Do you wish to make observations upon existing systems of educa- 
tion in their bearing upon the agricultural efficiency of the people 1 If 
you make suggestions, please distinguish, as far as possible, between — 

(i) Higher or collegiate, 

(U) Middle school, and 

(Hi) Elementary school education. 

(б) (i) Can you suggest any methods whereby rural education may 
improve the ability and culture of agriculturists of all grades while 
retaining their interest in the land ? 

{ii) What is your experience of compulsory education in rural areas ? 
{iii) "What is the explanation of the small proportion of boys in rural 
primary schools who pass through the fourth class 1 

24. Attracting Capital. 

(а) What steps are necessary in order to mduce a larger number of 
men of capital and enterprise to take to agriculture ? 

(б) What are the factors tending to discourage owners of agricultural 
land from carrying out improvements 1 

25. Welfare of Rural Population. . 

(а) Outside the subjects enumerated above, have you any suggestions 
to o:ffer for improving hygiene in rural areas and for the promotion of 
the general well-being and prosperity of the rural population ? 

(б) Are you, for instance, in favour of Government conducting economic 
flurveys in typical villages with a view to ascertaining the economic 
position of the cultivators ? If so, what, in your opinion, should be the 
scope and methods of such enquiries ? 

(c) If you have carried out anything in the nature of such intensive 
enquiry, please state the broad conclusions which you reached. 

26 Statistics. 

(a) Do you wish to make suggestions for the extension or improvement 
of the existing methods of — 

(i) ascertaining areas under cultivation and crops ; 

(w) estimating the yield of agricultural produce ; 

(Hi) enumerating livestock and implements ; 

{iv) collecting information on land tenure, the incidence of land 
revenue and the size of the agricultural population ; 

(i;) arranging and publishing agricultural statistics ? 

(h) Have you any other suggestions to make under this heading ? 
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Extracts from Memorandum on Rural Conditions and Agricultural 
Development in the Central Provinces and Berar referred to 
by Mr. F. J. Flymen in his replies to the Questionnaire. 

Chapter L— Tenures and Holdings. 

* ♦ « « 

6. Fragmentahon in ChhatUsgarh.— Only in the Chhattisgarh Division is the 
fragmratation of holdings a serious problem. Elsewhere, though it cannot be 
said that holdings are compact, the sub-division info separate fields is not so 
minute aa to cause anxiety. 

Mr. P. j. Plymen. 
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In Chhattisgarh the natural tendency to sub-division inherent m the Hindu 
and Mahommedan law of succession has been exaggerated by the old time 
practice of periodical redistribution of the fields in each vi lage so ^ wsure 
diat each cultivator got his share of the different kinds of lands. It is common 
to find a holding of 10 acres scattered about in 40 tiny little plots of land, and 
the number of fields in a Chhattisgarh village will frequently run to a ^ousand 
for every hundred found in other tracts. The evils of such a system in the path 
of agricultural progress are obvious. 

Hitherto there has been little success in efforts at consolidation and such 
progress as has been made has generally been due to the efforts of tte people, 
usually the landlord, acting alone. The subject was first attacked in 1S05, 
but was allowed to drop from 1907 to 1912, when it was once more taken ^ up. 
Again the War interfered, but in the past year, the subject has again come into 
prominence. The chief obstacles to progress are the apathy of the people and 
the low standard of living that prevails, suspicion of change and especially 
the feeling that the rich man and not the poor man will be the gainer, proneness 
to litigation and caste disputes. In addition legal difficulties regarding transfer 
of rights in exchanged holdings are a considerable hindrance. As an example 
of what can be effected where there is a readiness to co-operate in the reforin 
the village of Matwari in the Drug district can be instanced. The number of 
fields when the village, consisting of 827 acres only, was last renumbered, 

was 2,934. By family sub-division this number rose to 3,651. After consolida- 
tion it stands at 243 and the average number of fields held by each cultivator 
has fallen from 98 to 8. The problem is now engaging the attention of 

Government. Its solution will require special legislation and special staff, 
for the failure in the past can partly at least be attributed to the fact that 

the work was entrusted to busy revenue officers to do what they could in the 

time they could spare from their regular duties. 


Chapter IV.— Marketing. 

21. Crop movements , — Cotton goes from the west of the Province almost 
entirly to Bombay. Some is used in local mills or goes to Ahmedabad but 
very little eastward to Calcutta. Wheat goes to Bombay, though there is a 
distinct movement from the wheat and plateau tracts to Berar. 

The rice of the Wainganga tract goes chiefly to Nagpur and Berar and 
some to the Nerbudda valley. That of Chhattisgarh goes partly to Jubbulpore 
and partly to Calcutta. Though the movement of rice is more active than it 
was, the export from the Province is not so important as might be expected 
from the large area under ihi.*? crop. The oil-seeds export of the Province is 
considerable and moves chiefly to Bombay. 


22. Marhet practice . — Most of the foreign trade is in the hands of a limited 
number of large firms who have established upcountry agencies in the larger 
towns. At times, as in the organised cotton markets of Berar, they buy direct 
from the cultivator but usually they deal through brokers. There are also 
many local firms of varying importance; these purchase from the cultivator 
and either sell to the larger firms or consign direct. Below these there are 
the village hanias who lend money or grain to the cultivators; they pay low 
prices, recovering grain in lieu of money or seed advanced. Though reserv- 
ing some of this return for lending, their surplus goes on to the district markets 
and is taken up by the bigger firms. Lastly there are the itinerant traders who 
move from village to village, generally working in the more distant areas, paying 
something like 10 to 16 per cent below the market rate in grain and often much 
below this in cotton. These either pay the cultivator on the spot direct or on 
delivery a* the nearest market of any size. In the case of paddy, they generally 
buy as dhan (unhusked). They sell their grain in the district markets to larger 
merchants. 


In tracts of more advanced character, for instance in the rice area of 
Balaghat, Bhandara and nearer the bigger markets in Chhattisgarh. the grower 
sells his ^ crops at the big markets on the railway or, near Nagpur, he may 
bring It into the main central market of that city. There is considerable market 
competition at these district centres on the railway. Sales and purchases are 
enected through brokers and commission agents. 


Mr. F. J. Plymen, 
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At Nagpur the grain is sold by auction and this is coming in elsewhere. 
Brokerage is charged at the rate of 3 annas per 400 lbs. and the municipal 
charge is Rs. 2 octroi and 8 annas market charge per cart of about 600 lbs. 

The cultivators who bring their produce into the district markets undoubtedly 
get a better price than when selling to the itinerant trader and very much 
better one than when selling under the semi-compulsion of debt to their banker, the 
village bama. The open markets, however, have their drawbacks in the form 
of petty charges, unfair deductions on the score of quality or the presence of a 
‘ring’ of brokers. Moreover as the markets are administered by municipal 
committees cultivating interests are as a rule not adequately represented. In 
most markets the prices are not published. This and a more adequate means 
of dealing with brokers who fraudulently exploit the cultivator would help 
matters. The formation of co-operative sale societies by members of agricul- 
tural associations is, however, the only satisfactory means of getting a fair price 
in the grain markets. 

23. Cotton maibehfig. — Cotton requires separate mention. Marketing practice 
and conditions vary in the Central Provinces and in Berar. The Berar markets 
are highly organised and regulated by rules, and on paper they provide an 
equitable market. 

The necessity of guarding the buyer against a cart load being not up to 
sample is of course necessary, but it is here where the seller is most open to 
being swindled by unfair deductions once the cart has reached the ginnery, 
unless, as is not always the case, he is a sufficiently keen businessman to be 
able to meet the buyer on his own ground. 

These markets in Berar have been the subject of a close investigation 
instituted by the Indian Central Cotton Committee. The results of this inquiry 
have not yet been published but they indicate that a strict application of the 
rules to govern these markets will be necessary to prevent a good deal of the 
fraud at present practised on the seller 

In the Nagpur-Wardha area there is a big central market at Nagpur and a 
number of smaller ones in the districts. These markets are well organised from 
the point of view of the purchaser. There is ^ certainly competition but it is 
organi^od competition and therefore not unrest'*icted. The procedure at most 
markets is that the purchasers acting on telegiaphic information from Bombay 
agree among themselves as to the maximum price they will offer ^ for the best 
quality of the particular market. They arrive at this maximum price by a sort 
of auction process — not auction in the ordinary sense of the term, because the 
price is arrived at before any cotton changes hands or the seller comes into the 
picture. In other words, it is not the commodity which is auctioned but the 
price which will be paid. The maximum price for the day is then declared. 
Business between firms and sellers is carried through by brokers. If^ the seller’s 
cotton is up to the best standard, he gets the full price. If not, it is subject 
to deduction in the weight paid for. This is where the broker comes in. He 
brings the two parties to agreement. Deductions are made on account of dirt, 
dampness, rain or late picking, and varies in amount according to the place of 
origin. In markets where good quality cotton is the rule, deduction is very small. 
An ordinary rate at Nagpur is a deduction of 28 to 40 lbs. per load off the 
weight paid for. Brokerage is 8 annas a cart. 

At one or two markets the practice differs. The price ^ is not fixed and 
competition is unrestricted, each cart being sold on its merits^ ^he result is 
that the grower gets about Rs. 2 per hhandi more at such markets. 

Chapter V. — Prices, Wages and Labour. 

* * * * 

25 Shortage of agiicultural labour , — In all agricultural tracts, there has been 
of recent years a distinct indication of a shortage of labour and with this shortage 
a marked rise in its price. The intensity of^ the shortage and the price demanded 
and paid varies from tract to tract. It is most intense in the cotton tract, 
less so in the wheat and least in the rice tract, but, generally speaking, the 
labouring classes have never been so prosperous as they are today. 

The shortage is largely due to the influenza epidemic of 1919, but it U 
also affected by other factors which operate to different extents in different 

Mr. F. J- Flymen. 
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^reas. The rise in the price of labour is in part the outcome of the higher cost 
of food supplies and in part the result of a shortage of labourers. 

The agricultural operations of the cotton tract and the wheat tract would 
not be possible but for the fact that there is a steady flow of immigrant labour, 
largely of a seasonal or periodic type, from areas outside the Province and from 
one area of the Province to another. The rice tracts, however, depend on their 
own labour supply as also does the plateau, though in both there are certain 
internal movements. 

26. Wages in the Chhattisgarh area , — In Chhattisgarh, where the standard 
of living is low and pressure of population is not sufficiently great to stimulate 
intense forms of cultivation like transplantation, ^ the price _ of labour, as 
compared with other areas, is low. Though principally paid in the form of 
grain, it may be taken as equivalent to Rs. 7 per mensem for permanent labour 
and at 4 annas for male and 2 annas 6 pies for women for casual daily labour. 
In the rice tract, work is plentiful from June to November and in certain 
sections, where cold weather crops are extensively grown in addition to paddy, 
it can keep labour employed most of the year. Where, however, the cropping 
is chiefly restricted to paddy, there is little work after the harvest is once in. 
Again, in this tract there is a large number of holdings of two to four acres 
which by themselves are unable to support the owners. These three factors, 
i.e., a low standard of living, an absence of work for seven to eight months 
per annum and the existence of a large body of small cultivators whose holdings 
are entirely inadequate, make this tract the principal area in the Central Provinces 
from which emigration takes place. The labour of this area is found in other 
parts of the Central Provinces to ihe extent of 267,000 and is utilised in the 

tract itself on irrigation construction work. The Chhattisgarh labourer also 

migrates in very considerable numbers to the iron and coalfields of Orissa and 

Bengal and the tea gardens of Assam. As many as 48,000 move to Assam and 

the majority of 80,000 to the coal and iron industries. A considerable amount 
of the movement is seasonal in character. The labour leaves after the harvest 
of the paddy and returns for the sowing. An appreciable amount, derived from 
the body of small holders who find it more advantageous to make over the 
farming of their allotments to others, is of longer duration. 

Consolidation of holdings which might reasonably be expected to lead to an 
increase in the intensity of cultivation would undoubtedly affect the labour pro- 
blem in other areas. 


27. Wages in the Wainganga iracJ.— The payment of labour in the Wain- 
ganga area, except near the larger towns, is usually in kind. When paid in 
cash, monthly labour receives Rs. 7 to Rs. 8 and the average daily man labour 
of a casual character is paid at 4 to 5 annas and women at 2^ to 3 annas 
per day. The pressure of rural population is greater, holdings are comparatively 
consolidated and cultivation for the most part is much more intensive and 
transplantation is common. Seasonal demands for agricultural labour are more 
acute. A^ woman at transplanting time may get from Re. 1 to Re. 1-8-0 for 
three days* work. In addition there is^a growing competitive industrial demand, 
the manganese mines, the hidi factories, the industrial claims of Nagpur and 
to some extent the needs of the cotton tract to the west all competing for 
casual labour. Labour difficulties are also increased by caste friction. This 
rice tract thus differs from Chhattisgarh in that its standard of agriculture requires 
more labour ^vhile there are more active outside agencies which compete for an 
already limited supply when measured by this standard. The man who cultivates 
his own land does not feel this in the^ way in which it affects employers. There 
are areas of land commanded by irrigation which, because of labour shortage 
are not utilised and the extension of transplantation as a method of increasing 
food supplies has been checked, except in the more southern portions which 
are less affected. In this tract there is a seasonal movement of labour from 
broadcasting to transplanting areas and also some immigration from the other 


wheat aiea,— ‘The labour in the wheat area requires a 
good deal higher wage than it did, but though the Agricultural Department has 
the necessary machinery which will materially save labour, it is only recently that 
the ein^ployer of such labour, the bigger grower, has begun to think^of the utilisa- 
tion of inachinery and it may be argued that, though he complains about the 
cost, he IS still able to pay the wage that labour demands; ^ 
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The wheat tract receives its labour at harvest time from two sources. There 
are two currents of immigiation of labour into the Central Provinces, one from 
the north-east, the other from ^ the south-west. The wheat area takes up most 
of the north-east flow, which is derived from the Central Indian Agency and 
the east of the United Provinces and is absorbed in Jubbulpore, Saugor and 
Damoh. Though a proportion of this is attracted by the industries of Jubbulpore, 
a very coniderable mass is of a periodic character and is influenced by the needs 
of the harvest of the wheat crop. Between 80,000 and 90,000 harvesters come 
annually into these districts from this source. 

The other source^ of labour in this tract is from the plateau, something like 
28,000 to 30,000 coming in annually to seek employment in the western districts 
of the wheat tract. They are largely aboriginals, Gonds, Korkus and the like, 
who, having harvested their millets and rice, migrate into the Nerbudda valley. 
A bad wheat year hits these people very seriously. Though the wheat might 
be harvested quicker, if there were more labour and though high wages or the 
equivalent in kind are demanded at harvest time, the really critical season in 
the wheat tract is the sowing season, when it is dependent on its own supply. 
Returns are undoubtedly lower owing to the delay which takes place at this 
season and this probably accounts for the much greater interest taken in an 
automatic seed drill than in a reaping machine in this tract. 

46- * * ^C- 

31. Migiatton of labour to the cotton tiact . — ^There is a distinct immigrant 
population from outside the boundaries of the Province coming in from the 
Eouth-west. Thus Nimar in the last census showed 53,000 as against 43,000 in the 
previous census, but this was in part due to the peculiarity of the conditions of 
the census year and shortage of water in extra provincial areas In addition 
there is a steady flow of population into this district from the west of the plateau. 

The southern and border districts of Berar showed 79,000 external immi- 
grants, the vast majority of whom are attracted by trade or by the seasonal labour 
demand of the gins and the cotton fields. 

In the rest of Berar 240,000 of the population recorded in the last census 
were from other parts of the Provinces. Though possibly to a considerable 
degree attracted by trade, they include a distinct body of periodic labour influ- 
enced by the wages offered at the cotton gins and on the cotton fields. In spite 
of the natural increase in population and an inflow from Bombay and Hyderabad 
and from other parts of the Central Provinces, a certain definite percentage of 
which is undoubtedly attracted by agricultural work, there has of recent years 
been a definite reduction in the amount of labour available for agricultural 
purples. All over the tract during the last few years, bigger growers dependent 
on hired labour, particularly for weeding and picking, have found this difficulty. 
The high wages offered are due partly to the higher price of necessities and 
partly to the reduction of available supplies of labour or at least the failure of 
the supply to meet the extension of area under cotton. 

Scarcity in the field is usually attributed to the better wages obtaining at 
the ginneries during the 'ginning season. This industrial competition undoubtedly 
operates at the picking season attracting to the urban centres the natural labour 
population and also a portion of the periodic immigrant flow, but it does rot 
account for the shortage earlier in the year. 

The shortage of field labour is in part due to the withdrawal from the rai.ks 
of the agricultural labour population of a part of those who in the past took an 
active share in the cultivation. The high prices ruling for cotton during the 
last decade and the money coming in on this account to small holders have 
tended to reduce the number of women seeking employment in the fields, the 
need for such effort on their part being less. The same cause has led to the 
conversion of some of the working small holders into direct employers of labour 
for work they once did themselves, but which the prices obtained for cotton 
permit them to get others to do. These men thus increase the demand on exist- 
ing supplies. A fall in the price of cotton will tend to an increase in casual 
labour, chiefly in the shape of the labour absorbed by this class. With the heavy 
slump of prices in 1925-26, casual labour at once showed signs of becoming 
more fluid. ® 

» # * * 
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Chapter VIIL — ^Finance of Agriculturists. 

45. Banking influence.— The joint stock banks do not play any very direct 
part in finance. The Imperial Bank in the Central Provinces contents itself 
with loans to the co-operative banks and thus indirectly assists. The Allahabad 
Bank finances the bigger grain buyers who can thus at once pay off the grower. 
The banks advance money against the value of grain brought in by the grain 
buyer and lodged in the sealed godowns owned by the bank. The advance made 
is well covered by the grain. When the buyer wishes to dispose of his grain, 
he pays the banks the original value of such grain as he wishes to remove for 
sale. 

The bigger Indian banks workii^ on indigenous lines are more closely 
associated with the financing of agriculture. The^ include bigger professional 
moneylenders, and their business consists in lending to smaller moneylenders 
and landlords. The Marwari banker prefers to finance a lender rather than take 
up mortgages, but the differences between their business and that of the smaller 
village ir.oneylender is inconsiderable. 

The Indian banking houses provide a series of middlemen doing business, 
the method of which varies from those of a western bank to those of the petty 
village moneylender. 

46. Causes of ‘indebtedness . — Agriculture all the world over requires the 
assistance of borrowed capital. Here, however, capital is scarce and interest high. 
There is not enough money to enable the country to be farmed as it might be. 
The agriculturist of these Provinces is subject to the extraordinary fluctuations 
in values which obtain in India, militating against sound finance and reacting 
heavily against the small holder Foi example, the cotton crop^ was one year 
valued at four crores and the next at eleven- Differences like this lead to debt 
and thnftlessness- If, moreover, the extravagant social customs which bear^ no 
relation to individual wealth but are governed by caste needs are taken into 
account, the causes of his indebtedness can be understood.^ The lender of money, 
so long as he only lends and recovers his loan and ^ interest, is a beneficial 
economic factor; but, unfortunately, this is not always his only form of activity. 

Mr. McDougall, in his economic study of a Chhattisgarhi village, shows 
that six-sevenths of the total debt of the village was for unproductive purposes 
and that, were it not for the principal and interest which the villagers had to 
meet on account of such loans,^ the return from the average whole-time culti- 
vator’s land would have left him with a distinct margin of saving over the 
demands of his annual family budget. 

47. Sources of capital in villages . — ^The two commonest village lenders are 

the malguzar of the village and the village bawia or sowcar who may or may not 

be the malguzar. The malguzar, if he is a resident cultivator, of the same 
caste as his tenants and not a land-grabber, is a benefici''! lender and the condition 
of the village is good. But very frequently he is an alien landlord, who aims 
at getting his tenant as completely as possible into debt and then, taking all 
his produce, either leaves hina Just sufficient for bare maintenance or actually 

depiivcs him of his land. This class of moneylending landlord is a curse. He 

represents one of the chief obstacles to agricultural and economic advance. He 
is prevalent in many parts^ of the wheat and rice tracts. 

The other lender is a sotvear not directly connected with village ownership. 
At most places he is resident in the village; at others he may be itinerant. 
Thi'? class of small village moneylender usually relies on one of the bigger 
professional lenders for the capital with which he makes his petty loans. 

In some areas the mrlguzar does the seed lending while the village sowcar 
provides the money loans. At others the malguzar combines both functions. 
At others, again, the cultivator depends on the sowcar for both his seed and 
other requirements. 

In Chhattisgarh and in parts of the wheat tract, the landlords and big tenants 
do most of the lending, while in the Wainganga tract lending is partly in 
the hands of landlords and partly in the hands of substantial moneylenders. 
In Berar the moneylender is the source of capital. In the plateau uplands the 
small sowcar is the chief moneylender. In the more backward or roadless 
districts, the travelling dealer is the source of loans. 

Mixed up -with lending there is also a good deal of trading. These sowcars 
do a regular business with all but the very substantial tenants. The average 
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and smaller cultivator maintains a running account with the soivcar, disposing 
of all his produce but repaying advances in order ^ to secure future ones. In 
many areas, a sowcar of one type or another is the village banker and the village 
trader. 


48. Other sources of financial help, — Brokers attached to big markets not 
infrequently make advances to cultivators on the understanding that the borrowers 
sell all their produce through them in the established markets. Such loans are 
generally covered by some security, such as land, ornaments or a money bond. 
In some districts, the owners of ginning factories, who are buyers of cotton, 
advance money for cotton cultivation on much the same terms as brokers. 
Again petty dealers, moving from village to village, buy crops in advance and 
at the »ime of doing so make advances which are utilised for cultivation. 

49. Types of loan. — Gram for seed is nearly all advanced by either the 
malguzar or the sowcar, on condition that, after harvest, the seed is returned 
with the addition of from 25 per cent to 50 per cent of the amount lent. Usually 
sawat harht or 25 per cent is the commonest interest; but 50 per cent is at times 
charged in the first instance on a loan of this. kind. The terms on a six-month 
loan look high, but when the difference in seed value at sowing and harvest is 
considered together with the risk, it is not unfair. 

Cash loans take a number of different forms and earn very varying interests. 

In the case of small loans — 

(1) Interest may be charged at 1 to annas per rupee per mensem or 

at 18 to 36 per cent per annum. 

(2) A cultivator may borrow on sawat taking Rs. 100 in June and giving 

his bond for Rs. 125 payable in December. If not paid, Rs. 125 
becomes subject to compound interest at 25 per cent. 

(3) Another system is known as khat, whereby the borrower, desiring 

Rs. 100, executes a bond for Rs. 125 and agrees to repay at the rate 
of Rs. 5 per month. Before he gets the money, however, he has to 
pay the first instalment, together with one gratuity of Rs. 5 to the 
lender’s agent and another of Rs. 2 to the bond writer. He thus 
gets Rs. 88 but has to repay Rs 120. 

(4) Another system is known as whar, A loan of Rs. 50 is taken on an 

agreement to pay a rupee a week for 62| weeks. The first seven 
instalments are deducted before any of^ the loan is paid and a further 
6 per cent of the whole loan for various charges. So the borrower 
^ets actually Rs. 40, The money is thus borrowed at 45 per cent 
interest. 

(5) At one time advances against the cotton crop were common but they 

are nowadays rare. The general method in the cotton country 
is a cash loan at the beginning of the season at 25 per cent interest 
payable at harvest. 

On bigger loans of Rs. 1,000 or more the security is on land mortgage and 
interest will range from as low as 12 per cent according to the security offered. 

50. Effects of the system of finance. — ^It is difficult to give a clear estimate 
of the losses which the agriculturist suffers through these me&ods, but there is 
doubt that they often lead to very serious indebtedness, as, for example, one 
can learn from a study of the conditions which prevailed in the wheat -tract 
subsequent to 1900, when the average debt all^ over the Hoshangabad district 
was fifteen times the lent. This, at 24 per cent interest, meant an annual charge 
of four times the rent. 

Sowcars do not encourage borrowers to clear off their advances nor are the 
borrowers eager to do so. The main cause of debt is the great proportion of 
such advances which are utilised unproductively. A loan doubles itself in three 
years under the ordinary compound interest charged and trebles itself in five 
years. The result very often is the attachment of the whole of the borrower's 
moveable property except his working capital— in the shape of his bullocks, 
implements and house furniture. Once a suit is filed the borrower has little 
chance ot getting free. In Bombay under the operation of the Deccan Agri- 
culturists’ Relief Act, no moie than double the loan can be claimed and repayment 
can be made in instalments at the discretion of the zourt. In this Province, 
there is no limit to the total recoverable and the decision as to 'payment in 
instalments rests with the creditor. 
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51. TaccavL^Taccavi loans are advanced by Government to cultivators 
for seed under the Agriculturists* Loans Act and for improvements under the 
Land Improvement Loans Act. The rate of interest is 1 anna 3 pies per rupee 
per annum or 7£ per cent. Though taccavt loans can be given for the objects 
named, their primary function is for the relief of distress and it is in times of 
crop failure that they are most resorted to. They are intended to supplement 
and not to supplant the usual sources of credit. The amount of taccavt advanced 
in the crop failures of 1918 and 1920, was Rs. 81,42,297 and Rs. 1,06,00,108, 
respectively. In 1924-25, which was a normal year, it amounted to Rs. 5,69,424 
only. Since 1918, a certain amount of taccavt has been placed at the disposal of 
the Agricultural Department. The figures below show the amounts so utilised 
ior the last few years : — 

Rs. 

1924- 25 . ... 72,000 

1925- 26 ... ... 81,500 

1926- 27 ... ... 93,000 (provision.) 

The amount is only a microscopic fraction of the financial need. It is used 
by the department to supply implpments^ machines, manures and seed to culti- 
vators. Cash is rarely given. The implement or manure is supplied to the 
value of the loan taken. This does away with the temptation to use the money 
for other purposes. It has been of very considerable value in permitting the 
spread and use of machinery and the introduction of^ cake and fertilisers in 
cane cultivation. Its value for seed supplies is a little more doubtful, as 
seed is comparatively easily sold and there js not the guarantee that the seed 
made over to the cultivator by the Government farm under taccavt is always 
actually sown. 

Taccavi is unpopular with the malguzars and sowcars as it interferes with 
his grain business, nor is it as popular with the cultivator as it might be, because 
it is usually given for a specific purpose, whereas the sowcar can be relied on 
to make a loan for any purpose, productive or otherwise. To take a taccavi 
loan may thus jeopardise the chances of a loan from the sowcar, specially if 
taken for grain. Another point which tells against its wider use is the fear of 
not being able to meet payment and the strictness with which payment is 
enforced. 

* * * * 


Chapter IX.— The Relationship of Forestry tti Agriculture. 

* * * 

64. Expenments in the supply of baled grass for stall feeding, — ^As a result 
of a conference held in 1909, experiments were undertaken for the supply of 
baled grass from various forest divisions to encourage the stall feeding of cattle 
by the local agricultural population, but practically no success was attained and 
often the baled grass that had been stored had to be written off in succeeding 
years, or disposed of at a loss. 

In Damoh, 195 bales, weighing 71 tons, of selected grass were offered for 
sale at cost price. Of this quantity, only 4J tons were sold to agriculturists 
and 62^ tons to other purchasers. In Saugor, 403 bales were prepared and 
offered for sale at annas 12 per bale. Only 153 bales were sold although 
the price was lowered to annas 6 per bale, and 250 bales remained unsold and 
had J.O be written off. Similar losses were incurred in Nimar, Akola and 
elsewhere, but the results in North Chanda, Nagpur-Wardha and Yeotmal were 
more promising, though the largest sales were made in the towns and not to 
agriculturists. 

65. Fodder and thatching gross. — ^By the sale of grass in closed coupes and in 
grass birs. Government does all in its power to encourage stall feeding and thus to 
diminish the damage done to the forest by the grazing of excessive herds of 
cattle. Unfortunatdy, except in a few districts of the Province, e.g., Nimar, 
stall feeding is little practised with the result that in most divisions the sale of 
fodder grass is very small- On the other hand, there is a heavy demand for 
thatching grass which is mostly cut and removed after it has become unfit for 
fodder. To try and stimulate the demand for fodder grass, lower rates are charged 
for grass cut up to the end of December, but this concession has little or no 
effect on sales. 

a re^sult of recent investigations as to the best agency for the sale of 
grass in closed coupes so as to ensure the supply of cheap grass to culti- 
vators, Government decided that no hard and fast rules could be laid down 
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for the Province as a whole. In many areas, the purchasers prefer to buy grass 
ready cut by contractors even in divisions where equally conveniently situated 
coupes are set apart for the sale of grass at lower rates on the licence system. 
In some divisions, on the other hand, purchasers prefer to cut the grass themselves. 
Accordingly the use of both the licence and the auction systems is permitted- 
The Divisional Forest Officer discusses with the Deputy Commissioner the 
arrangements proposed before grass in closed coupes is auctioned, the general 
wishes of the local population being duly considered. 

66. The supply of fuel and oihei produce to cultivators. — A few prescribed 
villages, usually such as form enclaves within Government forest, or are situated 
in districts where the demand on the forests is almost wholly confined to the 
demands of the village, are permitted to commute on payment of a fixed sum 
every year by each household in the village for the privilege of removing from 
the forest, at any time during the year and as often as is necessary, certain 
stated descriptions of produce such as dry fuel, bamboos, grass, thorns, leaves 
and fibres, all edible roots, fruits, flowers and gums for hona fide home consump- 
tion and not for barter or sale or wasteful use. The commutation system is 
only suitable where there is little commercial demand for forest produce; else- 
where, such a system is liable to abuse. 

But the more general method of sale of these products to cultivators is by 
the licence system, x.e., a licence is purchased which entitles the purchaser to 
remove the specified produce fiom the forest. Special low rates are fixed for 
each district for such produce as is taken by bona fide agriculturists. Dry fire- 
wood is generally taken from any area most suitable to the purchaser, while 
timber and larger quantities of fuel are purchased at somewhat higher rates in 
the annual coupes under working. These coupes are usually auctioned to contrac- 
tors who fell the produce and sell to purchasers, but the system of departmental 
working of coupes is now becoming more widely adopted. The latter system 
ensures the proper sylvicultural working of coupes, it gives a larger revenue to 
the Forest Department by eliminating 3ie middleman’s profits and by decreasing 
the possibility of illicit fellings,^ and it provides a salutary check on the rates 
at which produce is sold to cultivators. 

67. Encouragement of the use of fiiewood as fuel in place of cowdung. — In 

the Chhattisgarh plain, attempts have been made to encourage the use of firewood 
as fuel as opposed to cowdung by the establishment of fuel depots at suitable 
agricultural centres The experimenjl has unfortunately not proved a^ success 

and it has been found necessary to shut down two out of four dep5ts after 

incurring a heavy loss The resolution of Government on the Forest Admin- 
istration Report for 1918-19 may be quoted in this connection : — 

“It must be admitted that the results so far have not been encouraging, 
and they afford a curious comment on the allegation sometimes made 
that the burning of cov>dung as fuel is entirely necessitated by the lack 

of firewood. If the people of the Raipur district continue to burn 

cowdung, with 160,000 cubic feet of firewood stacked almost at their 
doors and offered to them at very cheap rates, immemorial custom and 
a preference for cowdung fuel must be assigned as the reasons for 
the continuance of the practice, rather than the scarcity of wood fuel.” 

* * * * 

Chapter XI.— The Agricultural Department. 

* * * * 

86. Distribution of work. — The work carried on by the research officers 
and their staffs is sufficiently indicated by their titles. Each, except the Cotton 
Botanist, is concerned with the teaching work in his own subject. The second 
Botanist has been very recently appointed. His work will be concerned with 
College teaching and reseaich on pulse crops, local wheats, fodders and grasses. 
The Cotton Botanist and his staff are principally engaged in the breeding work 
related to this crop, but in addition are interested in the millets, in particular 
jtiar. This officer also controls the main cotton farm at Akola. 

The Deputy Directors of Agriculture are in *the first place concernecl with 
the work in progress on their experimental farms, the testing of varieties of 
improved strains of seed, of different manures and methods of cultivation and of 
implements. ITiey are responsible for the reliability of the experiments^ and 
the correctness of the conclusions drawn tiierefrom. They have, in addition, 
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a very lar^e amount of executive work and supervision concerned with the organi- 
sation and carrying out of the methods adopted to carry o the extension work 
in their circles, the development of pure seed supplies, improved technique and 
the expansion of the use of better implements. 

At present each circle is divided into two sub-circles, each consisting of 
two or three districts. These are the charges of the Exrta-Assistant Directors. 
Their work is concerned with the extension, primarily the organisation of demon- 
stration work in their circles. They are in charge of Government seed and 
dernonstration farms. They co-operate with the district authorities in organising 
agricultural associations and attending their meetings, and with the co-operative 
movement in organising seed unions. They have to be sound, practical, tactful 
and helpful men. They are a valuable link between the expert and the farmer. 

They are in turn helped by agricultural assistants. Some of these assistants 
are superintendents and overseers on Government farms : others work in the 
College. The majority are associated with extension work under the Extra- 
Assistant Directors, carrying out the scheme of work organised for each assistant's 
circle. At present, Hiere are only about two men per district and an assistant's 
charge may include 400 to 500 villages. To facilitate work each assistant has 
two or more kawdars. This useful body, many of them extremely capable 
practical men in the restricted lines of work for which they have been trained 
on Government farms, are utilised partly in charge of demonstration plots and 
partly in carrying out at the assistant's direction prnctical demonstrations from 
village to village in new methods of cultivation or m the working and use of 
new implements. 


87. Methods of exte-nston , — ^The three great lines of improvement in agri- 
cultural extension are better seed, which implies purer seed and heavier 
yielding seed of better quality, better tillage methods, and better implements. 

The discoveries of the laboratory and the breeding station, adapted to the 
needs of the cultivators on the experimental farm, are handed on to the grower 
partijr by departmental efforts and partly by the use of private agencies. Those 
contributed by the department are as follows : — 

(1) Agricultural shows at farms or fairs, 

! 2) Seed and demonstration farms. 

31 Establishment and management of seed stores and implement depSts. 
C4) Demonstration plots for definite purposes. 

(5) Smaller practical demonstrations from village to village, carried on 
by agricultural assistants and their kamdars. Such demonstrations 
may include (a) the growth of a new type of seed as against an 
existing type on a cultivator’s plot, (b) the carrying out of some 
new form of agricultural practice, as the single plantation of paddy 
seedlings or line sowing in area given to broadcasting, (c) the use 
and handling of ploughs or the construction of a sugar boiling furnace 
treatment of seed. During the past year 
practical demonstrations of this kind were given in the villniJcs 
of this Province. 

(6) The distribution of pamphlets, bulletins and the giving of lantern lec- 
tures. During the year as many as 4,743 bulletins were distributed 
or sold and 61 lectures given. 

methods are not however in themselves sufficient, either to extend 
with thrbtgler Iandowne«!”®”‘* department to get into touch 


88. Seed agenctes.— With regard to the first, the seed grown on the 

market nor is it sold to any buyer. * It now 
goes out to a large body of certified pure seed growing farmers who in 

with the ^ i gfound-Hut secd farms working m concert 

Tn^e noriro^the Provlncf* tXi FanTotT I" Several caX‘ 

providing seed to their members. ^ ^ associations took an interest in 

a «S7o?nrX^\l«roV‘Snf '"a ® 

The associations will iiet their associations 

of the loan tahTn Tm from _ approved seed farmers to the amount 

to the membeis^ of i^e LodTtion 

me association on 20 per cent interest, j.e., on the 
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return of the lent seed stock and 20 per cent added at harvest. After harvest 
the associations will pay 10 per cent of the loan plus 10 per cent interest in 
kind to Government. The seed returned less that needed to pay ^ interest will 
be lent on the same terms next year. It is hoped that after ten years, the asso- 
ciations will not only be able to repay the capital and be in possession of seed 
stock equal to the value of the original loan, but will have in addition reserve 
funds for other forms of agricultural improvement. Co-operative societies in 
the wheat tract also deal in seed. The pure seed owned by sixty-five societies 
forming one union was 600,000 lbs. this year, sufficient to sow an area of 
6,000 acres. 

Somewhat similar unions of seed farmers were at one time fairly common 
in the cotton tract. A central seed farm received its seed from the Government 
farm and grew it. After ginning, this seed was taken by a group of farmers 
round the central farm and sown next year on their land. The union seed was 
then ginned and went on to the general seed market. This sound organisation 
is however not as prevalent in the cotton tract as it used ^ to be and, though 
single seed farms have increased, unions have tended to decline. The Co-opera- 
tive Depaitment works in close touch with the Agricultural Department in the 
organisation of these seed agencies and unions, many of which are registered 
under the Co-operative Societies Act and are under the financial guidance of 
the Registrar of Co-operative Societies. 

89. AgrtLiihiual associations. — District, tahsil and circle agricultural asso- 
ciations are the chief means adopted for getting the bigger farmers interested 
in agricultural work and in securing their active co-operation. Ihese associa- 
tions vary very greatly in activity, some being very progressive, others almost 
moribund- 

Originally they were formed by the ra^er haphazard selection of the bigger 
men without very close regard to their interest in agriculture. Experience has 
shown that associations of this kind to be successful (1) must consist of practical 
agriculturists, (2) should be associated with an area connected with one or two 
definite problems, (3) must lend itself to the technical guidance of^ the department. 
The district associations were first formed, then the tahsil. The circle associations 
are more recent. It has been found that on the whole, though a district asso- 
ciation here and. there may be active, tahsil associations are more effective than 
district ones and circle associations than tahsil. The tendency now is to develop 
the smaller unit, with the intention of building up the tahsil association by elec- 
tion or representatives from the circles and the district associations in like manner 
from the tahsil associations This will take some time. Meanwhile, it must be 
acknowledged that very good work is done by many such associations. Seed 
expansion, as ourllned above, is one, development of implement stores which is 
mostly in evidence in Berar is another; general interest in the work of the 
Ipcal demonstration farm, assistance in organising the programme of village 
demonstrations and active private use and demonstration of departmental sugges- 
tions in their own villages are others. 

The lime may be looked forward to when each agricultural association will 
have its own diimonstration plot, as several have. On these will be shown by the 
agricultural assistant the improved methods to be introduced which the members 
will undertake to incorporate in their own activities. Such associations will get 
capital by selling seed, implements and manures and arranging for the marketing 
of members* crops. 

An active development of such associations would go far to reduce the labour 
of the department and to hasten the spread of a better general standard of 
agiiculture Recent reports go to show that a much wider interest is being 
taken in the activities of the department with each successive year. There is 
a very wide gulf fixed between the conditions in 1906 and those of 1926. 

Chapter XII.— Research and Investigation. 

90. ^ Botanical research . — ^The early work of the section was necessarily of 
a preliminary character. A considerable amount of valuable systematic work 
was done and a herbarium started which now contains over 3,000 specimens. 
Careful botanical studies were made of the rices and jwars of the Province. 

With the opening of the laboratories in 1915, a more active advance 
became possible with regaid to economic research. Several rices were issued 
after selection. A certain amount of attention was given to cotton as regards 
quality, length and strength of staple, but it was not till 1921 that the botanical 
section took over this work seriously. The early attempts to improve local 
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cottons were controlled by the Deputy Director of Agriculture of the southern 
circle. The pollinisation and cross fertilisation of juars received attention. 
During the War, the Botanist went on service and work passed^ from an active 
to a more or less dormant condition, though selection was continued in various 
species and gram in particular was improved. At the close of the War, plant 
breeding work again became active. Ground-nut, ^ juar and cotton received 
increased attention. In both the former valuable strains have been isolated. In 
November 1923, the Botanist, assisted by the funds of the Indian Central Cotton 
Committee, began to concentrate very closely on cotton and since that date much 
valuable work has been done on this crop. Strains of local types have been 
isolated which are high yielding, good in staple and wilt resistant, and have 
been grown this year on a field scale with most promising results. Hybridisa- 
tion has been active. Several long staple strains of promise are fixed. A second 
Botanist was appointed in 1925. He has ^ taken over the organisation of the 
teaching wOrk and the research work relating to the breeding of local wheats 
and the pulse crops and will investigate the fodder and grass problems of the 
Province. 

91- Roseiim cotton , — In addition to the plant improvement work under the 
botanical staff, a great deal of variety testing and selection and hybridisation 
has been carried on by Deputy Directors on their experimental farms and most 
of the improved crops now in general use have come from work of this kind 
The investigation of cotton was taken up by Dr. Glouston shortly after his 
arrival *n India and the common mixture of cottons known as jan was isolated 
into the six common types prevalent. The testing of these resulted in the 
separation of loseum, which today provides the seed for half a million and more 
acres in the cotton tract. Roseum may be the subject of much hostile criticism 
at the present day, but the fact remains that it is still the most paying cotton which 
the cultivator, whose land is free of wult, can grow and its introduction has during 
the last 15 years brought many crores of increased profit to the grower. 

Today a cotton of finer quality which will pay the grower is required. 
During tne War, the Indian mills began to concentrate to a geater extent on 
better quality. But at this period the department had no botanist and hybridisa- 
tion requires very close and expert personal attention. The close research work 
going on today should have come into being some ten years ago and would 
have but for the breakdown caused by the War. The defect is being made good 
and when staple, as compared with ginning percentage, comes into its own, 
types to meet it will be there. Roseum, having right well served its 'day and 
generation, may then be replaced. 

92. Improvement of jiiar, paddy and wheat — Another of these earlier samples 
of selection is found in juars, two varieties of which, selected very early in 
the history of the department* still stand out as the best in common use on 
the fields of the many cultivators to whom they have been introduced. 

Paddy has been improved and the chief varieties issued by the department 
and grown on its seed farms, originate from farm tests and selections. Wheat, 
fmrticularly that of the north of the Province and the plateau, is indebted for 
the new varieties, some selections from local wheats, or imported mixtures, and 
some the outcome of hybridisation, which now cover thousands of acres in 
these areas, to the breeding^ work at Powarkhera. At Adhartal, wheat breeding 
of intensive character is going on. Rust resistant and higher yielding types of 
even better quality have been bred which in their turn will one day replace 
those which now hold the field. 

• ^Sugarcane is another example of a crop which has been 

improved almost entirely by work on Government farms. In this case it has 
been case of testing varieties from different areas from outside the Central Prov- 
inces. As a result the department has been, for some years past, offering dis- 
tinctl^y better yielding types of thin and thick canes. Of late years, the products 
Coimbatore Breeding Station have been under close comparative tests 
on different farms m the Province and there is no doubt that the present 
varieties in no short time will give way entirely to these new products of careful 


th. “V be said that, perhaps with the exception of 

the lesser millets and some of the lesser grown oil-seeds and pulses, the deMrtment 
»n.1 * j ^“ent day to provide the grower with higher yielding 

grown varieties of nearly every crop commonly 


* * 
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98. Engineering and machinery improvement, — ^When the large areas grow- 
ing similar crops and owned by many small holders are considered, the difficulty 
of effectively putting into practice methods applicable to staple crops can be 
realised. At the present time it is a question of collecting data rather than a 
matter of effecting immediate improvement. This takes two forms : — 

(fl) the purchase and trial of existing implements and machinery and the 
testing of their suitability to local soils and economic needs; 

(h) the designing of implements based on either western or Indian models. 
The aim in the former type is simplification without sacrifice of 
efficiency and in the latter improvement of the local implement. 

In the early stages of development the first of these received a great deal 
of attention on Government farms. It is still carried out but possibly more 
with the expectation of adaptation than of direct introduction. 

Designing and simplification for local manufacture and use were also taken 
up in the earlier days of development but have been much more to the front 
since the appointment of an Agricultural Engineer on the staff in 1920. In the 
earlier stages, ploughs were the implements which received the most attention. 
As a result of these direct trials, in some instances assisted by alterations incor- 
porated into models by the makers after consultation with local officers, it has 
been possible to lay down for different soil conditions and economic requirements 
the correct type of plough for the varying local needs Thus the cotton, wheat 
and rice tracts have each their specific type or types of plough suitable for the 
conditions of each area. Two other problems which received early attention 
on Government farms were hoeing and winnowing, for both of which implements 
were designed, which have been in steadily increasing demand for many years 
and are both manufactuied locally for their respective markets. 

Several other simpler machines adapted or designed by the Agricultural 
Engineer are in use and are being made either at his shops or by Indian manu- 
facturing firms to his designs. 

99. Problem of improving implements, — Implement improvement is not by. 
any means a simple matter. Very few of the implements or machines to be 
seen today on a western show yard are of much use to the Indian farmer as they 
stand. The greatest problem is the small cultivator. Apart from the need for 
low first cost, simplicity and strength in the tool advocated, it must be remem- 
bered that, even if he can secure the capital, the area of his farm reduces the 
effective duty of an implement and thus handicaps its economic introduction. 
He is accustomed to a general purpose implement. Most of western tillage 
machinery is specialised and on this account, even if capable of easier and 
better work, is less adapted to his limited needs. The smaller cultivator is 
restricted to implements which cost little and of which the primary function is 
the direct improvement of the outturn of saleable material.’ On the farms of 
bigger men, labour and lime saving machinery is growing in importance, for 
here the implements designed to suit western conditions have a greater chance. 
But in these cases though a certain degree of specialisation might have its 
advantages, greater simplicity of design fhan that common in modern implements 
is still essential, as neither they nor their labour have been brought up to under- 
stand the working of and care needed by modern machinery. Modern aids to 
easier handling, which are the chief feature of the later models, tend to raise 
the cost and to increase^ the chance of damage. Neither at the present juncture 
is suited to Indian conditions. The rapid increase in the sale of ploughs during 
the last four or five years is the outcome of, among other factors, the manu- 
facture in India of simple models, built on western lines including the main 
essentials rather than the later additions. These Provinces have a considerable 
number of bigger farmers and landlords, the size of whose farms permits the 
employment of implements and machines suited to enterprise on a large scale. 
The fact that there are 26 tractor outfits owned privately indicates this. The 
department has had^ both classes of demand in view. Though simplification 
and improvement will continue, experimental work, ranging from investigation 
into tractors and their outfits and oil-engines and their stationary plants to the 
simplest of ploughs and hand tools, has provided the department with the means 
of supplying immediate needs and the wherewithal to advise and offer implements 
suited to such needs as may arise. The department, as a result of such investiga- 
tion, has met the immediate demand for ploughs of various types, hoes, simple 
cultivating implements, fodder-cutters, winnowers, cane-mills, sugar boiling fur- 
naces, simple threshing implements, oil-engines, water lifts of different patterns 
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and tractor outfits. It is also in a j^osition to supply when the demand arises, 
such implements as automatic seed drills, small power threshers, reaping machines 
and larger scale tillage implements. 

* * * * 


Chapter XIII.— Extension. 


107. Utili!,atton of the department's work by the cultivator, — ^This is seen 
in one of three forms — 

(a) the inclusion of results arrived at on experimental farms in local 

agricultural practice and changes in technique which have been or 
are being effectively introduced; 

(b) the expansion of the areas under improved strains and new crops; 

(c) the expansion of the use of more effective implements and machines. 


108. Changes in technique. — Improvements in technique are brought home 
to the cultivator partly by observation of the work in progress on a seed and 
demonstration farm but chiefly by the aid of the small demonstration plots, 
opened to emphasise and illustrate new processes, and by actual demonstration 
by assistants and kamdars in the villages. Over 2,400 such demonstrations were 
given during the past year. 

(fl) Tillage. — Better cultivation in all tracts has followed on the extension 
of the use of the inversion plough. In the cotton and wheat tract, its value in 

cleaning the land and in the removal of the deeper rooted weeds is widely 

recognised and comparatively small men come forward to hire the use of a 
tractor for this purpose when unable to do the work with their own bullocks. 
Ploughing in Berar a dozen years ago was a matter of rare occurrence. At 

the present day it may be said to be almost becoming general. 

(b) Planting, — One of the earliest improvement in cultivation which was 
demonstrated in the more backward r|ce tract was the transplanting instead of 
the broadcasting of rice, and its subsequent cross ploughing termed htast. The 
campaign was opened in 1906-07 when 20 acres were thus planted. By very 

steady efforts the area was by 1918-19 extended to 41,824 acres in Ghhattisgarh, 
The area so treated in this part of the rice tract has, however, decreased since 
that date to a little over half the figure. The process was proved to be paying, 
but it had to contend with certain economic conditions, the chief being the 
extreme sub-division of the majority of the holdings, the general low pressure of 
population and low standard of living and the fact that the labour demanded 
for traneplanling upset the even distribution of work over the other crops. At 
the present day, transplantation in this area is to be found in those places where 
population is denser rnd there is a greater tendency to consolidation. 


In connection with this process of transplantation, the department advocated 
the use of single or double seedlings instead of bunches of 8 to 10 seedlings. In 
the Wainganga area of the rice tract, where the pressure of population is higher, 
transplantation as opposed to broadcasting has been common for many years, 
but was done in bunches In this area, the use of single seedlings with its 
attenda 't saving of 60 lbs. seed per acre and its higher outturn is rapidly replacing 
the old bunch method. It will not be many years before the old method of 
nlantmg is entirely superseded In the north where labour difficulties check 
transplantation, the diilling of seed is being introduced. 

Another direction of improvement is seen in the north of the Province. Up 
to a few years ago it was the almost universal practice to broadcast the seed 
of all^ crops (such as cotton and jtiar) sown during the monsoon. Demonstra- 
tions in line sowing, using the country drills of the south of the Province, have 
been most effective and a very wide area is now sown by drill. With the use 
of the drill has followed the introduction of hoeing with bullock hoes. 

(c) Plant protection, — Smut in juar is an essential cause of loss. The use 
of copper sulphate and later of copper carbonate as a preventative has been 
widely deinonstrated and considerable quantities of this seed are now treated 
before sowing. Between 12,000 to 15,000 acres are estimated to have been pro- 
tected by copper salts distributed in the past year. 

(d) SKgflrffl?ze.-“Sugarcane is a crop which has received a good deal of 
attention. Formerly it was often sown in flat beds, frequently by trampling in 
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the whole cane. It was generally treated in a very extensive fashion Demon' 
stration has resulted in almost all the cane being nowadays sown in ridges and 
furrows and in the use of setts and, where setts were formerly used, the number 
of these used has been largely reduced. Cane in the past suffered from lack of 
manure. The department has obtained effective recognition of the value of 
the growth of sann hemp as a preparatory green manure crop and has in other 
parts succeeded in causing an extensive use of cake or cake with ammonium 
sulphate, as a substitute for, or an addition to, a limited cattle-dung supply. 

Associated with this crop may be mentioned the marked economy effected in 
the boiling of the juice by the wide introduction of a simple furnace, designed 

in this Province, which is very rapidly replacing the old country forin. This 

furnace costs but Rs. 10 to construct but by its design the whole of the juice 
of an acre of cane can be boiled dov.'n without even the entire utilisation of 

Its own megasse. As in the old type of furnace the grower required to spend 

something like Rs. 50 on wood fuel pei acre of cane, because the whole of his 
megasse was insufficient, the popularity of the new furnace is easily understood. 

109. Lnhoductton of new crops and puic vauaties of seed , — ^This is the 

direcUon in which improvement has been the greatest, because it affects both 
rich and poor and is undoubtedly the easiest way of increasing farming profits 
as it demands but small capital outlay and does not clash with existing labour 
difficulty or other factors. 

The fullest advantage of this improvement, however, cannot be taken without 
a corresponding rise in the standard of farming in that it is not possible to take 
off annually higher yields by growing more prolific strains without increasing 
the loss from the soil. Moieover, a higher quality and better strains demand 
a better standard of tillage and manuring to give the best results. Improved 
technique and improved implements are necessary, if the full value of new 

crops and, still more so, better types of existing crops, are to yield thsir full 
harvests. 

110. Seed nidtiplicaLion . — The organisation for seed multiplication! has 

already been outlined. The seed is raised on the Government farms and thence, 
as a rule, passes out to selected seed farmers, whose crops are visited by depart- 
mental officers or assistants during the year. Seed distribution from Government 
farms on any scale began during the years 1912 to 1915 in the different circles. 
The methods adopted to increase this supply vary. With some seeds, as, for 
example, cotton, the supply is at certain centres taken up by unions of growers 
situated in the neighbourhood of a primary private seed farm. In others, it 
is bought up by seed stores and sold to growers the following year. Another 
agency is the agricultural associations who, on receiving seed from a seed farm, 
issue this stock to their members, thus placing a much larger area under the 
improved staple. 

Again, many seed farmers are big men and, following the usual custom of 
the grain business, lend a fair proportion of their seed to their tenants. Another 
agency exists in the Northein and Eastern Circles m the form of village unions. 
There are small village societies of cultivators. Here the ordinary village mix- 
ture has been or is being gradually replaced by better staples given by the 
department in exchange for contributions of ordinary seed stocks brought in 
by members of the unions. 

111. ^ Difficulty of matntatmng pine seed . — The chief difficulty in the way of 
establishing new varieties lies, in maintaining the seed pure. Really effeciive 
departmental control ceases when the seed has been issued from the Government 
seed farm to the seed farmer. The district staff, though visiting these, can only advise 
the seed farmer to maintain the purity and can refuse to class a crop as sufficiently 
pure and suited for sale as such to the several secondary agencies mentioned. 
Cotton is particularly difficult to keep pure, as cross fertilisation and bullocks 
md with mixed seeds from the ginneries tend to cause admixture in the field. 
The removal of the foreign plants may in extreme cases be an uneconomic 
proceeding for the grower and as such work demands attention and time, it is 
not infrequently shirked. Even when the crop is pure off the field, there is always 
a risk of mixture at the ginneries, unless the grower has his own ginning plant. 

In Hie case of wheat and paddy, there is less danger apart from carelessness 
on the part of the grower at the time of threshing and this is as far as possible 
avoided by restriction to one variety on the farm. 
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112 Introduction of new types.— Ground-nut is probably the most important 
new crop which owes its present position in the Province to the activities of the 
department. Though fifteen years ago it was practically unknown, yet today it 
is planted over at least 30,000 acres. It is in Berar a valuable rotational crop 
with cotton, replacing the less valuable pulses, and adds about Rs. 15 per acre 
to the net profits of the grower. It has replaced considerable areas of the lesser 
millets in the plateau tract and it is found in increasing amounts m the Northern 
and still more so the Eastern Circles where it adds from Ks. 15 to Ks. dU to 
profits according to conditions. The spread of this crop would be much more 
general, were it not particularly susceptible to the ravages of the pig and the 
jackal. The presence of the former pest almost entirely stops advance in certain 

distrmts^ther introduction was that of a variety of sesamum, introduced 

from Nagpur into the Northern Circle some years ago where it has ^most 
replaced the inferior indigenous types and given an additional profit of Rs. 3 

The introduction of indigenous varieties of sugarcane has had the effect of 
driving out the older indigenous forms which were common twenty years ago 
and has materially contributed towards the rise in the acreage of cane from 
18,000 acres, to which it had fallen, to the present 30,000 acres. The new canes 
add from Rs. 30 to Rs. 50 per acre to the value of the psoduct. 


113. Improved vaneiies of ordinary staples. — Of these, some are the products 
of selections from indigneous types, other selections from varieties of like species 
from elsewhere in India, while others again are the outcome of hybridisation. 

With regard to the chief staples — cotton, wheat and rice — the figures shown 
below, which are taken from the last annual report, give some idea of the 
number of seed farms, the amount of seed which the department knows to have 
been distributed and the acreage growing pure or approximate pure new types. As 
for cotton, these last two figures are probably fairly correct, but for wheat and 
paddy, particularly the former, the figures of the acreage under improved seed 
is certainly very much below what it actually is, as the returns only refer to 
seed farm areas. As a very large proportion of the seed from these areas is 
utilised as' seed through one or other of the secondary agencies already mentioned, 
the actual acreage under improved seed is probably three to four times the 
amount definitely known to the department. 


— 

Wheat. 

1 

Rice. 

Cotton. 

Juar. 

Ground- 

nut. 

Other 

crops. 

Total. 

Number of private 
seed farms. 

2,473 

931 

1,536 

280 

956 

492 

6.668 

Quantity of seed 
distributed (in 
maunds). 

70,008 

45,123 

51,243 

3,763 

12,944 


183,086 

Approximate area 
in acres sown 
with improved 
seed. 

125.138 

108,057 

514,904 

65,080 

28,691 

2,554 

844,424 


As an indication of the probable accuracy of these estimates, it may be 
noted that, in the wheat tract, the sample now being offered in the principal 
markets is about 90 per cent pure compared with 60 to 65 per cent pure ten 
years ago. Again, a cross wheat issued to the public only three years ago is 
in such great dempd that it ha^ already acquired a trade name which means 
that it is coming into the markets in sufficient quantities for commercial pur- 
poses and separate shipment. It may be safely stated that the actual area under 
improved wheats in the Northern Circle and plateau, where the greatest concen- 
tration on the crop has taken place, is nearer 400,000 acres and that of paddy 
in the Piovince is about 250,000 acres. 


114. Profits for types recommended. — Roseum is the principal cotton stilf 
grown on the Government seed farms of the cotton tract and on its associated 
private seed farms. In comparison with the ordinary jm mixtures, it brings 
to the grower an extra profit of from Rs. 7 to Rs, 10 per acre. 
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Of wheat the department has several types in distribution and growth. Five 
in common use are direct local selections, four are cross-breds in which yield 
and rust resistance are the chief characteristics and one has been derived from 
Pusa. The increased value to the grower of these wheats over the ordinary 
types is not less than Rs. 5 per acre. 

The chief varieties of paddy recommended by the department have for the 
most part been derived by plant to plant selection from among the best prov- 
incial paddies. The increase in yield in paddy by the use of improved seed 
is about 14 per cent and the grower benefits to about the same extent per acre 
as in wheat. Seed improvement has undoubtedly added very considerably to 
the potential wealth of the cultivator. The total value exceeds by many times 
the total annual cost of the Agricultural Department to Government. Indeed 
the total net cost of the department for ten years is certainly less than half the 
gross additional profit which better seed has made possible. 

115. Implement ^extension. — ^The rate of expansion of the use of improved 
implements has been remarkably rapid since 1920. It would have been greater 
but. for the increase in cost. The expansion has been greatest in ploughs. One 
of the reasons for this lies in the fact that they are being made in considerable 

S uantities by Indian firms and are put on the market at 80 to 100 per cent less 
lan imported ploughs at a cost closely equivalent to that of the pre-war imported 
plough. 

The following figures illustrate the expansion of this line of development: — 

Average annual sale 
of implements and 
spare parts. 

No. 

1906—10 ... .. ... 352 

1912—17 ‘ . . . . 2,100 

1922—26 ... ... ..• 10,014 

The principal implements in demand during the last season were — 


Number of implements and parts of implements sold. 


Ploughs. 

Cane 

Fodder- 

Akola 

Other im- 

Spare 

Total 

mills. 

cutters. 

hoes. 

plements. 

parts. 

number. 

4,274 

199 

31 

678 

396 

4,456 

10,034 


These figures refer only to sales from farm and association dep6ts. In addi- 
tion, several firms have agents in Nagpur and make direct sales to the public. 


116. Agency for supply of implements. — ^The original agency, and still one 
of the principal ones, is tlie implement depot on Government farms. Originally 
there were two. At the present day each experimental and seed farm has its 
dep6t. The working capital involved is Rs. 80,000. Agricultural associations, 
however, particularly in Berar, have begun to take up the sale and distribution 
of implements which are in demand. This activity is one of the factors which 
counts towards the larger number shown as sold in this circle. There are at 
present 37 shops financed by share capital provided by these agricultural asso- 
ciations in the Western Circle. The total capital thus invested is over Rs. 65,000. 

The principle of getting tahsil associations to stock implements is being 
extended in other areas and will shortly be general in the wheat tract. The 
popularisation of implements is largely the outcome of village to village demon- 
stration, and is also assisted by organised ploughing matches. In the Western 
Circle, increasing activity is shown by the large business done by associations 
in the hiring out of ploughs to smaller men who are unable to buy or whose 
acreage is too small to permit of economic ownership. During the past year, a 
thousand ploughs were let out on hire in the Western Circle. Assuming ten 
acres of work per plough, a reasonable estimate, one finds that 10,000 acres, 
which would otherwise not have been worked, have been ploughed. 

117. Types of implements sold. — ^Ploughs of different kinds ^ are the chief 
implements sold at present. Sugarcane mills are ano&er type which have estab- 
lished themselves on their merits. The three-roller iron^ mills extract about 20 
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tier cent mare juice than the older country mills which at the present day are 
rapidly becoming extinct. A sugar mill pays its cost within a couple ot years. 
Three-lined bullock hoes are in steadily increasing demand in the monsoon 
sown crop areas. 

In the wheat tract, winnowers are now so well known as to scarcely need 
demonstration. A simple aid to the threshing of the crop which reduces the 
cost on the threshing floor considerably, the '‘Olpad thresher is selling in 
increased numbers. 

In addition to agricultural implements there has been a marked change, in 
the last fifteen years with regard to the utilisation of po^^er plants, whether 
oil-engines or tractors. As stationary engines, they have been utilised in working 
small ginning plants and for lifting water. Tractors weie first introduced on 
the College farm in 1919. There are now thirty privately owned and operating 
in general cultivation. Most of these outfits have been secured on t attain loans. 


Chapter XIV.— Cattle hnprovement. 


118. The need for improved hvesiock.-^TUc improvement of cattle must 
continue to be one of the chief aims of agricultural research, as, for all time, 
they are likely to be the only important source of agricultural power. 'I'he 
number of cattle in the Province as compared with acres under cultivation was — 

Plough cattle. Acres cultivated. 

In 1908-09 • . 4,709,000 28,052,000 

In 1924-25 .. 4,425,000 28,114,000 

These figures for plough cattle are not entirely reliable, as they include, at any 
rate in the rice tracts, a large number of entirely worthless stock but are suffi- 
cient to illustrate the depend^ence of the country on the bullock. 

It will be noted that the area to be cultivated has risen to a greatei extent 
than the power available. must also be realised that improvement in tillage 
processes, such as the extension of the use of inversion ploughs, call for more 
power than did the older forms of till^e. The expansion of better cultivation 
is thus dependent on, if not more working animats, at any rate better ones. 

The very general complaint of the deterioration in work stock is probably 
justified. Except in one or two areas, there has never been anything related to 
breeding. The deterioration is attributed by some to a reduction of the grazing 
lands owing to expanding cultivation but this is only true in a very small degree. 
At the present time, the best stock is found where grazing is least and the worst 
where there is most of it. 


119. Distribution per cultivated acre in different tracts, — ^The following 
approximates to. the acreage dealt with pec pair in different tracts. — 

Berar 20, Nerbudda 11, Vindhyns 9. 

Rice tracts 4 to 5. 

In the first named the cattle depend on field grown fodder, the stalks of 
the juar crop, which is stall-fed. Roughly about two acres of juar is grown per 
head of livestock in the* cotton tracts. In the last they depend on grazing, 

^ assisted by rice straw. In the cotton tract the bullocks are bigger and better, 
and as compared with the wheat tract the work is lighter. This tract keeps little ' 
which is not of active use. On the other hand, in the rice tract free grazing 
and cheap grass has led to a custom of judging social position by the number 
erf head owned rather than by their individual utility, with the result that 
the effects of poor environment and bad climatic conditions are intensified by 
the existence of herds out of all proportion to the amount of grass available 
or the needs of cultivation, if measured in capable, even if small, animals. In 
Cfahattisgarh, the herds kept are an actual source of economic loss, instead of. 
as they might well be, village assets- Many villages with large herds actually 
buy a very considerable number of their plough cattle from outside the village. 
Ihese herds exist chiefly as providers of iuel. 

Apart from the need to improve stock by breeding, the 
ment in the feeding of the animal is obvious, as it is only 
use of resources in this that any effective or lasting value 
expected- Hence the problem is twofold, to improve the 
to induce the cultivator to feed it better. 


need for an improve* 
^ by making the best 
t in breeding can be 
type of animal and 
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120. Caltle^bi ceding — emly developments . — ^The first breeding operations in 
the Provinces began at Nagpur in 1901 with the establishment of a herd of Gaolao 
cattle. This was followed in 1905 by the opening of a cattle-breeding farm 
attached to the Government farm at Powarkhera (Northern Circle). The herd 
established was the Malvis from Central India. Subsequently three small herds 
of local animals were started in the nee and cotton tracts. The College Dairy 
herd was started in 1912. Dairying began at Telinkheri about the same tiipe, 
but there vi'as no real breeding for higher^ milk production till 1919, when me 
first steps to establish a pure herd of Sahiwal were taken. The early progress 
m cattle improvement was not striking. The herds were in charge of Deputy 
Directors already overburdened with the demands of big circles and unable to 
give that close attention which breeding work demands. 

121. Present day conditions — At the present day, there are nine cattle-breed- 
ing farms. In addition to these there are two dairy farms, both at Nagpur. 

Prior to 1923, each Deputy Director was in charge of the cattle-breeding 
farms in his own circle and these farms with one exception were attached _ to 
cither a seed and demonstration or an experimental farm. These farms carried 
breeding herds varying from 60^ to 100 head of cows; the breeding herd was 
kept with the object of producing pure bred bulls of the chief breed in the 
district. 

From 1923 a whole-time ofiicer was put in charge of cattle-breeding operations; 
and at present two farms are under his direct control. ^ The other farms he 
visits twice or thifce a year for thi' purposes of classification of cattle; he 
advises the Deputy Director of Agriculture as to which animals should be sold 
off and as to scales of feeding, etc. In nearly every case it has been found 
that the herds maintained on these farms were far too large for the grazing area 
available and the allotments for maintenance. Many of the cow’s were suffering from 
old age and inbreeding, owing to the impossibility, in certain cases, of getting 
a change of blood by purchasing pure bred bulls in districts where nearly all the 
cattle were very mixed. 

With the exception Qf the three cattle-breeding farms in the Eastern Circle 
and one in the Northern Circle (at which pure bred Malvis are reared), all the 
cows on the other cattle-breeding farms have been crossed with Sahiwal bulls 
with the intention of further grading All herds have been reduced to not more 
than 30 breeding cows and no cow is kept over the age of ten years. 

122. The (iiiiht fuvn . — Gailil is the only one cattle-breeding farm capable 
of carrying more than 30 head of breeding slock. This farm now carries 60 
breeding covvs of the Gnolao breed, the only really .definite breed of value native 
to the Province, and this number can be increased to 80 in the near future but 
that will represent the maximum possible. The young bulls from this herd are 
pure bred Gaolao and are sold at the age of two and a half years. For animals 
of this breed tliiere is a keen demand and they fetch an average price of Rs. 250 
to Rs. 300 per head. 

123. The Telinkheii fatm — On the dairy farm at Telinkheri there was in 
1919 a herd of t^^enty-one covs of various breeds which gave a total of 14,000 lbs. 
of milk per annum. Since that date steps have been taken to create a herd of 
pure bred Sahiwal (Montgomery) cows, which now number twenty-six animals 
in milk and give a total of 60,000 lbs per annum. 

124. Difficulties jm the Eastern Ciicle , — In the Eastern Circle the cattle- 
breeding problem is one of considerable difficulty. The climatic conditions are 
unfavourable, the country grows nothing but rice, the people are poor and the 
native cattle are small and for the most part of inferior quality. Here on 'the 
cattle-breeding farms the local Chhatlisgarhi cow has been crossed with the 
Malvi. The resulting first cross was an improvement on the local cattle as 
regards size and bone, but the country \s too poor to maintain a big animal 
such as would result from further use of Malvi blood and it is noticed that in 
the second generation these crosses if inbred are no bigger than the original 
Chhattisgarhi animal, 

_ 125. Need for extension . — ^The total number of breeding bulls of all kinds 
which the department can now issue from all its farms does not, on an average, 
exceed 40 per annum. This is not a sufficient number to make any appreciable 
progress in the near future: it is, moreover, highly undesirable to issue cross- 
bred bulls as at present produced at most stations, even though these are an 
improvement on the local animal. 
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The stage has not yet been reached of producing a dual purpose breed 
which will meet rural needs and which will breed true, ^ although experiments 
in this direction are being continued. The use of the Sahiwal in grading up in 
the Western Circle farms, though likely to provide a better milking female, will 
probably not create the active powerful bullock demanded by the local needs 
of this tract. 


126. Extension scheme proposed , — ^To meet this need for extension, a scheme 
is under consideration for the transference or extension of the present breeding 
farms to larger areas, for the provision of two forest areas which will support a 
large size herd of selected* local cows to be graded up by the use of pure bred 
bulls, and for the conversion of the present small area farms into local sale 
dep6ts. Concentration oh a special breed is proposed in each area. In addition 
the pure bred herd of Sahiwal will be developed at the Telinkheri Diary farm and 
will provide bulls for use in urban and semi-urbarr areas in the improvement 
of the milk supply. The small herds, at Adhartal in the north and at the 
College Dairy farm, where experiments, at the first named in crossing the 
Malvi and Sahiwal and at the latter in blending Ayrshire with Indian blood 
are in progress, will be continued, as at each place an attempt is being made 
to create dual purpose breeds suited to local needs. 

The development of this scheme is dependent on obtaining forest areas which 
should be a matter of no difficulty and on a more liberal budget allotment for 
cattle-breeding than now exists. Till the stock on the proposed large scale grade 
breeding areas reaches a sufficient standard of purity, the males will go on to 
the market as bullocks and the bulls from the pure bred herds will be utilised 
for meeting the demands of the existing premium bull scheme. When a 
condition of sufficient purity is ^ reached in the grade herds, it will then be 
possible to concentrate on the improvement of the village cattle population, 
area by area, as is now done in the Punjab. When this stage is reached, it 
should be possible to put out 300 bulls per annum. 


^^7’ r/»e /odder problems , — ^The fodder problem# is almost more difficult 
man the breeding one. A number of possible fodder crops have been tried on 
government farms but^ without very marked success except in the case of 
berseetn, the use of which is restricted to irrigated areas, and some varieties of 
sorghums. Investigations are, however, still in progress. The use of fodder 
cujtjtere in the yiwr growing tracts as a means of making a better use of these 
supplies has been advocated and their use is extending. Attempts are being 
made to encourage the preservation of monsoon fodders in the form of ensilage; 
but a good deal of work has yet to be done before this will be adopted. 
Jrractically all the straws of arable seed grown crops are consumed by stock. 
Inere is no waste in this respect. Though the growth of special fodder crops 
IS advocated, economic conditions, such the size of the holdings, absence of 
tence protection, the comparatively recent rise in the value of cattle and the 
oeiiet in grazing tend to react against such means of stock betterment. 

Experimental work has been started on the improvement of grass lands but 
they still are m ffieir infancy. It has been proved that even spear grass, if 
enough, provides quite a good hay. The difficulty, however, in 
other grasses, at a time when their feeding value would be 

rfSafesf Coincides with that in which there is the 
greatest demand for labour on arable land. 

villages near the forests and those owned by large malguzars 

'"'■‘f <"»» 

extension of heavy pro- 
^ fodder like the sorghums into areas where they can be grown 
(2} the extension of irrigated fodders in the rice tracts largelv 
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Chapter XVI.— Agricultural Education. 

^ 

138, Outlines of the degiee course. — ^The College degree course opens with 
agriculture, survey, mathematics and English. Agriculture deals in its early 
stages with elementary agriculture, geology and climatology, soils, the principles 
of tillage and manuring, the technical handling of the main farm crops from 
seedling to harvest, and a study of the simpler implements. Practical agriculture 
IS directed to the above and extends to about ten hours per week. The first 
elements of chemistry and botany are introduced towards the end of the year. 

In the second year, agriculture includes a detailed study of farm and garden 
crops, the elements of animal husbandry and dairying and farm accounts and 
further studies of machinery. The time given to mathematics and survey is 
slightly reduced and the time given to chemistry and botany increased. 

The second year practical agriculture, apart from the time given 
to agricultural engineering, lakes up about ten and a. half hours per week in three 
periods. The class is in three sections which are engaged in turn on field crops, 
garden crops and irrigation work and animal husbandry. These students work 
a farm of their own of about 10 — 12 acres on which they grow the - local 
field crops on commercial lines. Work is done co-operatively under the 
supervision of an assistant. The land, implements and bullocks are supplied by 
the!*» 'Principal as landlord- The class undertakes to^ make certain returns of 
fodder crop and to carry out land improvement in lieu of rent. The area has 
a fixed cropping scheme, a predominant main crop supported by subsidiary crops. 
Cultivation records and accounts are kept by the class. The field work is done 
by them and they take the profits. In favourable years, as much as Rs. 470 have 
been received. 

In the third and fourth years, 'mathematics and English are discontinued. 
Agriculture takes on a strong economic bias, with advanced studies in tillage, 
m?nuring, irrigation and animal husbandry^ and agricultural engineering. The 
time given to botany and chemistry is maintained and veterinary science and 
entomology are introduced. Practical agriculture, though keeping a student in 
touch with technique, is directed chiefly to management. In addition, the third 
year is trained in field experimental work and the students of the fourth year are 
each allotted a simple subject for investigation on which they produce a thesis 
at the end of the year. 

The two-year course, neglecting direct science, as such, with the exception 
of a short course on faim pests, follows, on the whole, lines of the first two 
years of degree course. The students take, in addition to the subjects mentioned 
in the first year of this course, first aid and practical carpentry and blacksmithy. 
They have more time for practical agriculture. 

139. Objects of the courses.— These courses have been designed to meet 
the needs of three groups, who may rightly be expected to come to an Agricul- 
tural College:— 

(1) the sons of landowners, whose chief function should be the control of 

their estate, 

(2) would-be tea<\hers, investigators or Government officials associated 

with the land, 

(3) the two-year course— the sons of thei better class cultivators whose 

earlier education has not attained to matriculation standard 

140, 7 he utilisation of training, — ^The Agricultural Department recruits men 
for its upper subordinate service from the degree course men and for its lower 
subordinate^ from the two-year certificated men. In cases where advanced special- 
ised study is necessary, graduates can and do proceed to Pusa or Bangalore for 
post-graduate work. Practically all the men employed in the department have 
been through the College. A number of men trained at this College are 
^ployed, under Government, in agricultural work in other parts of India. 
Others are private estate managers. 

141. Expectations from affiliation, — ^The number who have gone back to 
manage their own land is not as great as could be wished, though they are by 
no means lacking. It is believed that affiliation t6 the University will tend to 
strengthen the number who take agriculture for this last purpose. Tlie social 
status conferred by the degree of a University is greater than that attained by the 
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licentiate of an unattached college. Arts and law have not inficquently been 
taken by the sons of the bigger landowners on this account and several have 
preferred to go to Poona instead of the local Agricultural College for the same 

Though a number of good men have passed through this College in the last 
twenty years, the recruitment till recently has on the whole been from those who 
have just managed to pass a matriculation examination and the general level of 
mental attainment has been too low for the standard aimed at in the full degree 
(diploma) course. 'Phis it is hoped will be rectified by affiliation. 

The University, in its turn, stands to gain by affiliation with a fully equipped 
and well staffed institution investigating and teaching a subject of primary import- 
ance to 80 pci cent total population. 

142. Results . — Since 1916 the certificate has been awarded both to the 
certificate class and to the men who were taking the diploma class on the results 
of the intermediate examination at the end of the second year. Only the men 
who attained a first class certificate standard were permitted to take the last part 
of the diploma course. An average of eight men attained this each year. The 
average number qualifying for the certificate is eighteen and for the diploma 
is five. 

The College is strictly residential. The Hostel is capable of holding 115 
students and is at present full. In the selection of candidates, relationship to 
agriculture, educational qualifications and physical ability are considered on 
deciding admittance. Students whose field work and industry are unsatisfactory 
are not kept. The College and Hostel are well placed in regard^ to the farm, 
gardens, veterinary hospital and laboratories. It is well equipped in all sections 
at the present day. 

The College gives practical short courses in animal husbandry and dairying, 
at which several men have been trained and the agricultural engineering section 
holds short practical courses in oil-engines and tractor management. 

143. Rural education — General policy . — Since 1917, when the Government 
of India emphasised the necessity for affording increased facilities for vocational 
training the subject of agricultural education has been constantly under discussion. 

Generally speaking, the educational policy of Government has supported 
every attempt to bring primary education more in harmony with rural surround- 
ings and to give it a rural bias, but it has not been found practicable to embark 
upon any general course of direct agricultural instruction. In 1918, a liaison 
officer from the Agriculture Department w^as appointed to assist the Education 
Department in the adaptation of text books to rural needs and the development 
of nature study and to organise agricultural vocation classes for teachers. 
Experiments in individual schools, by local bodies or individuals, in the direction 
of direct agricultural training, especially in the neighbourhood of Government 
farms, where the farm staff could be utilised, have been welcomed. This policy 
has been supported by the opinion of the Curricula Committee appointed in 1921, 
which definitely advised against specialised vocational training in oi dinary 
schools, and of the Vocational Training Committee appointed in 1922 which 
expressed the same opinion, but considered that agriculture might be introduced 
experimentally as an alternative to hand work into rural middle schools. 

144. Experiments in direct agricultural instruction . — Certain attempts have, 
however, been made to meet the demand that definite agricultural instruction 
should be imparted in rural schools. The most important of these was the 
opening of two schools in the year 1918-19, one in the wheat tract and the 
other in the rice tract. These schools were originally designed with the idea 
of taking, from the upper standards of the middle school, sons of cultivators, 
who under normal^ conditions would, on leaving the middle school, return to 
their land and of giving them a finishing education largely agricultural but includ- 
ing some general education on lines applicable to their profession. Teachers were 
secured from the Education Department and were speically trained at the Agricul- 
tural College. They were helped by agricultural assistants attached to the farms. 
At first there seemed to be a future for these schools and as the result of 
propaganda a certain number of rural boys came forward but attendance soon 
fell away and interest declined. The school in the rice tract is now closed. Its 
establishment in a backward tract was probably a mistake, in that the people 
^ong whom it was placed had yet to learn the advantages of better methods. 
The school in the wheat tract has been gradually changed from a vocational to 
a pre-vocational school and is now, to all intents, a vernacular middle school, 
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taking boys from the fifth to eighth standards, and providing a course which 
replaces elementary science, drawing and history by agriculture and survey and 
gives the boys two hours per morning on the farm. In this form it shows signs 
of proving popular among the better class cultivators and landowners of its 
locality. 

The objection to the older form was that the school led nowhere. Sons 
of the better class agriculturists could not pass on to higher education of any 
kind, while those whose sons were destined to return to their father’s land had 
yet to learn that their boys gained anything of value from such a school. In 
ils present form, the restriction on advance is removed and the boy continues 
to live among rural surroundings. 

Another type has been an attempt to start purely agricultural classes for 
the cultivator’s sons whose general elementary education was over. The first 
effort was made in 1922 at tne Akola farm in the cotton tract, generally the 
most advanced in the Provinces, and the class was intended to cater for the 
needs of Berar. A few students turned up but there was but little enthusiasm 
and after a year it was^ discontinued. The defects lay in the fact that the farm 
selected, though the main farm in the tract, is of really a specialist type and was 
not under the officer directly responsible for the class. Again, the boys came 
from too great a distance. The experience gained as a result of the malguzari 
class had not been utilised. 

Similar seasonal agricultural classes to be held on the local seed and demon- 
stration farms of two other districts in Berar are under consideration and in one 
of these particularly, there has been an active demand for such training. 

Another type has taken the form of short courses of practical work on 
Goveriimenl farms, usually to train cultivators or servants of big landlords, on 
special lines of work, such as fansplanting and the like. 

The last type tried has been an attempt to give the pupils of an ordinary 
rural vernacular middle school three or four hours a week in practical agriculture 
on a departmental demonstration plot near the school. This simple form is 
^OLit to be extended, where possible, in co-operation with the Educational 
Department. 

* * * * 
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Replies to the Questionnaire. 


Question 1. — Research. — (a) (i) That the money available in the Provinces 
is insufficient to meet the full requirements of agricultural research may be 
considered an established fact. Such being the case, the funds which Provincial 
Governments can devote to this beneficent, but not always obviously remuner- 
ative, work need to be supplemented from outside sources. At the same time 
it must be recognised that Agriculture is a Transferred subject for the develop- 
ment of which each Province is responsible to itself and assistance from a 
source outside the Province should be given in such a manner that this 
responsibility is unimpaired. 

1 suggest that the formation of a central fund or funds is essential and 
the success which has followed the work of the Indian Central Cotton Committee 
leads to the conclusion that similar plans could be adopted for other mam crops. 
This fund could be provided by a cess on the exports of wheat, rice, oil-seeds 
and cakes, hides, bones, etc., and also on such quantities of these articles as 
are supplied to mills in India for local consumption. From the Annual Statement 
of the Sea-borne Trade of British India with the British Empire and Foreign 
Countries for the fiscal year ending 31st March 1925, the following figures of 
exports are taken : — 


'Wheat. 

Rice. 

Oil-seeds. 

Hides. 

Bones. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons . 

Tons. 

1.289,315 

2,200,973 

1,328,456 

55,588 

68.279 


Even fixing the cess at such a moderate rate as eight annas per ton the total 
sum which would accrue amounts roughly to wheat Rs. o,4 5,000, nee Rs. 11,00,000, 
oil-seeds Rs. 6,46,000, hides Rs. 27>800 and bones Rs. 34,000* A higher rate 
could be charged for hides and bones, and a lower for crops which give only a 
relatively small weight of produce per acre. The figures given above only form 
a rough guide to Ae amount of money which might be available and would 
need careful moderation and adaptation to the various crops. The low rate 
proposed would have only a very small effect on the profits of the actual 
cultivator. ^ 

For the administration of the fund, I propose that a number of sub or 
crop committees should be formed dealing with the main crops such as wheat, 
rice, oil-seeds, fibres and also with animal husbandry. These committees should 
be composed of representatives of the growers, the trade and agricultural officers, 
each under its own president, thus^ following the organisation of the Indian 
Central Cotton Committee but the individual committees might be smaller in 
number than the present cotton committee. Each Province growing a sufficient 
area of a particular crop to make it one of the main agricultural interests 
should be represented on the crop committees. The total fund 
to be allotted to research might be controlled by a Research Fund Committee 
under the Government of India and composed of the presidents of each sub 
or crop committee with an officer appointed by the Government of India as 
President and such other members as the Government of India might appoint. 
Ihe animal husbandry committee would have the same status as the croo 
committees. 


1 he President of each sub-committee would secure from the central fund 
a grant of money to be devoted to his particular subject, i.e., wheat, cattle im- 
provement, fibres, etc. The procedure to be adopted in allotting funds to various 
Provinces might be on the following broad lines. Any Province wlswS to 

central fund would submit a detailed sc4me 
h undertake. This scheme, would be considered by 

the Research Fund Committee. On approval or modification of the scheme 
by this committee an allotment of funjs could be made. Further, if from Tte 
carried on in other Provinces, the Research Fund 
Committee considered that development should take place on similar lines in 
any Province then it could make a grant for the purp^rto *at Pro^nre 
proper arrangements for the utilisation of such a grant were tns.ie 
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in force with the Indian Central Cotton Committee are too complicated and 
would be too time-absorbing for extension to the work of a number of other 
similar committees. If the staff employed in a Province were found insufficient 
to deal with the problems confronting it, then additional workers should be 
obtained and paid for from the grant made to the Province. As suitable mer 
are not always easily obtainable, it might be desirable for a staff reserve to be 
maintained by the Government of India at Pusa or elsewhere but when once 
an officer has been sent to work in a Province, he should be under the entire 
control of the Director of Agriculture in that Province. 

(ii) The provision for veterinary lesearch in this Province in my opinion, 
is insufficient. At present accommodation is provided in the Agricultural 
Research Institute. Not only is this in itself very meagre but the rooms occupied 
by the Veterinary Department are badly needed by the Agricultural Department 
to allow for proper expansion. 

A Provincial Veterinary Reseaich Institute is, I consider, absolutely essential 
so that our efforts to improve the cattle of the Province may not be handicapped 
by present diseases which might be prevented or controlled. 

(b) The Department of Agriculture in the Central Provinces should, I consider, 
have a special Statistical Officer and Economist added to its staff. He would 
deal with such subjects as co-operative marketing and general rural economics 
while at certain seasons he would be employed in analysing statistical data 
concerning the yields of agricultural produce, etc. The need for such an officer 
has frequently been expressed {mde Resolutions Nos. VI, VII and X of the 
Proceedings of the Board of Agriculture in India^ held on 2lBt January 1924). 
The status of the proposed Agricultural Economist should be similar to that 
of the officers at present in the Indian Agricultural Service. 

In view of the recognised importance of agricultural bacteriology, the section 
of the department which deals vith this subject should be expanded. At present, 
we have one assistant only, who is in the Provincial Agricultural Service and 
subordinate to the Agricultural Chemist. The work to be done is more than 
he can manage single handed. As the Mycological Section has been ^ separated 
from the Botanical and an independent Imperial Service officer placed in charge, 
so I consider the importance of the Bacteriologist’s work demands ^ that he 
too should be able to develop his section on a wider basis with an increased 
staff and independently of the Chemical Section. The position of the Agri- 
cultural Bacteriologist in the department should be similar to that of the 
Mycologist and other sectional officers. 

In this connection, reference may be made to Resolution No. I of the 
Proceedings of the Board of Agriculture held at Piisa on 1st December 1919 and 
Resolution No. It of the Proceedings of rhe Bangalore meeting held in January 
1924. 

(c) Research on the following subjects is not at present receiving as much 
attention as their importance demands : — 

(i) Major crops such as oil-seeds, small millets and fibres. This would be 
taken in hand if the botanical staff were increased. 

(ii) This department has no Soil Physicist. All teaching in the subject 
is given by one of the Lecturers in Agriculture at the Agricultural College. 

(iii) The department had a trained Horticulturist untin924 when his services 
were dispensed with. Since then the duties of the Horticulturist have been 
carried out by other officers of the department who have already plenty of work 
to employ their full time. 

Question 2. — ^Agricultural Education — (i) Please see Chapter XVI of the 
“Memorandum on Rural Conditions and Agricultural Development in the Central 
Provinces and Berar*’ (pages 21 — ^23 above). 

This reply has reference only to the provision of technical instruction in 
agriculture. 

The department has one college of Univeisity rank and a degree in agriculture 
is given after a course of study lasting about four years. It also provides a 
tworyear course - in the more practical side of agriculture for students who do 
not intend to proceed to the higher course. 1 consider this provision is ample 
at present and there is no difficulty with regard to the supply of teachers. 
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A farm with school for providing instruction in practical agriculture is 
under construction in Berar and facilities have been offered for short courses 
of training on other^ Government farms. Full advantage has not always been 
taken of these facilities and even now some students sent to the Yeotmal farm 
for training in agriculture are under a bond to take up employment under the 
District Board, Yeotmal, as teachers in primary schools. This arrangement will 
not further the main idea of the course, viz,, to give a practical training to 
prospective farmers. 

(ii) No. When the facilities at present available are utilised to their fullest 
extent we shall be prepared to extend them. 

(iii) This is hardly a matter which affects the teaching of agriculture as a 
vocation, but as a general proposition I do not think it necessaiy to insist that 
teachers in rural areas should invariably be drawn from the agricultural classes. 
In a tract of country so pre-eminently agricultural as the Central Provinces and 
Berar, a large proportion of the teaching staff must inevitably be drawn from this 
source, but I doubt if this fact makes the teacher more efficient when, after 
training, he goes back to the rural areas. 

(iv) Yes. The father does not appreciate the value of an agricultural train- 
ing for his son. This is largely because, in so many cases, he himelf has had a 
very interior education and cannot visualise the need for anything better. With 
the wider extension of general education, this obstacle will be gradually overcome. 

. prospect of obtaining some form of Government service has been 

me mam mcmcement ^ youths to join any institution offering a training in 
agriculture whether it be a practical class on a farm or a college offering a 
fainy advanced course extending over some years. Very few have come with 
a desire to improve the agricultural practice on their own land. With an increas- 

benefits to be derived from a training in agriculture, the 
p^ition is slowly changing. The affiliation of the Nagpur College to the 
University has been an accelerating factor in this direction. 

t tea 

carriS'oSr modifications are called for they are duly 

1 K ^ School farms are not of any value for young bovs m i 

labour is too severe and the bovs are tnn .Jiimer the manual 

farm*"s a''ne°ie;sTS;’‘® a. a vocation, the school 

ConS.’^“ “fo^ation trill be supplies by the Principal of the Agricultural 

madi*^mtfe“?ofitab]r’an/ Xen it is 

such that educated men can feel there is^full become 

outside the urban areas. ‘"“P® **"■ abilities 

tura/,Colle^*^re'^I^”XSe's^ passed out of the Agricul- 

a few yeafs. These me^ may bf ab ortlf ‘''P* ® 

take up private service, or mav go fL departmental cadre, may 

knowledge practical agricultmaf problems. improved 
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We have also a scheme for refresher courses to be given at headquarters 
by specialist officers but owing to paucity of staff this scheme has not yet been 
put into operation. 

(xii) In so far as this refers to education in the principles and practice of 
agriculture, adult education ^ can, I consider, best be popularised by improvirig 
the demonstration work carried out in rural areas by the staff of the Agricultural 
Department. 

(xiii) I have no definite scheme to suggest as we are still experimenting along 
the lines already indicated in replies to previous sections of this question. 

Question 3.— Demonstration \nd Propaganda. — (a) Please refer to the 
“Memorandum on Rural Conditions and Agricultural Development in the Central 
Provinces and Berar, particularly to paragraphs 86, 87, 88, 89 and Chapter XIIl" 
(pages 9 — 11 and 14 — 18 above). 

(h)The effectiveness of field demonstrations is closely correlated with the 
efficiency of the demonstrator or Agricultural Assistant. These officers vary 
very much in quality and I do not consider they have always been sufficiently 
enthusiastic to impress their teaching upon the public, nor do I think they have 
always been provided with sufficient facilities for the purpose. Their demonstra- 
tions have not invariably been made attractive enough and the visit of an Agri- 
cultural Assistant to a village has not been the event in village life which it 
should be. A certain amount has been done by providing lantern lectures but 
attractive travelling exhibits are necessary. In the neighbourhood of main roads, 
I should like to have demonstration motor lorries provided with the cinemas which 
could be used by all departments of Government dealing with the improvement 
of village life. Where roads do not permit of motor vehicles we should have 
to be content with taking exhibits around on a specially constructed cart. 
If an Agricultural Assistant had a really attractive ‘show* to appeal to the eye 
as well as to the ear he would, I believe, easily command an attentive audience 
drawn from a considerable radius. 

(c) The chief method whereby a cultivator can be induced to adopt expert 
advice in my opinion is the demonstration plot. This should show him how to farm 
to the best advantage an area approximating to the size of his own holding. Our 
ultimate aim should be to ha've such a plot within reasonable reach of every 
villa^. In some tracts of country such plots would have to be entirely financed 
by Government, in others Agricultural Associations or private individuals 
could run demonstration plots under the advice of officers of the Agricultural 
Department. The need for demonstration plots is fully realised by this depart- 
ment and we are gradually inci easing the number. 

Question 4.— Administration.— (a) and (b) This question has been dealt with 
in the reply to question 1 (a). In my opinion, one of the best means to ensure 
the better co-ordination of the activities of the various Governments in India 
would be t^e financing, by the Central Government, of schemes to provide for 
work which, owing to scarcity of funds, any Provincial Government is unable 
to undertake for itself. 1 do not consider it would be feasible for a central 
oiganisation to attempt to co-ordinate work for the upkeep of which it was not 
financially responsible. Under the proposals made in reply to Question 1, the 
funds at the disposal of the Government of India might only be allotted where 
provision for co-ordination of work and co-operation in necessary directions 
had been secured. 

There is also a need for a Bureau to summarise the work already done in the 
Provinces and to maintain such a summary in future years. This could be 
maintained by the Central Government. 

^ In the case of All-India legislation on Agricultural matters, it is doubtless 
desirable for the Government of India to. have at its disposal some organisation 
to advise regarding such legislation. 

. (c) (ii) The present regulations regarding railway rates for the transport of 
agricultural produce, machinery and other requirements need to be closely 
examined. For examfple, sugarcane mills are not classed as agricultural imple- 
ments and oil-cake is conveyed at different rates depending upon whether it is 
classified as manure or cattle food. 

(c) (iv) The Agricultural Department would welcome any improved methods 
for the wider and more timely dissemination of weather forecasts. In this con- 
nection, the value of wireless telegraphy might be considered. 

Question 5, — Finance. — (c) Please see paragraph 51 of the '‘Memorandum 
on Rural Conditions and Agricultural Development in ffie Central -Provinces 
and Berar** (page 8 above). 

Mr. P. J. Flymen, 
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It is desirable that the system of issuing taccavi in kind and not in cash 
should be extended as widely as possible, particularly to co-operative associaticms 
and for short-term loans. I do not favoui the provision of much cheaper credit 
than can be obtained under the present system as this would only tend towards 
increased indebtedness and one of the present paramount needs of the cultivating 
classes is greater thrift. , , u . i 

(b) The system under which ^taccavt loans are issued should be both simple 
and speedy. With an increased demand for such loans, it may be necessary 
to appoint special taccavt officers to deal with the applications. 

Question 6. — ^Agricultural Indebtedness. — (a), (b) and (c) Please refer tQ 
paragraphs 45 to 50 of the “Memorandum on Rural Condition^ and Agricultural 
Development in the Central Provinces and lieiar’* (pages 6 and 7 above). 

There is considerable scope for giving assistance to the cultivator through 
such financing agencies as land mortgage banks. Legislation is also^ required 
on the lines of the Deccan Agriculturists* Relief Act. All these questions^ need 
to be taken up in detail by a whole-time officer who could specialise in the subject. 

Question 7. — Fragmentation of Holdings. — This question has already been 
considered and notes* prepared on the subject by Mr. J. F. Dyer, Commissioner, 
Chhattisgarh Division. Please refer also to paragraph 6 of the “Memorandum 
on Rural Conditions and Agricultural Development in the Central Provinces 
and Berar’* (pages 1 and 2 above). 

I 

Question 8. — Irrigation. — (a) (ii) Some development appears to be necessary 
in the northern part of the Province and the extension of irrigation from tanks 
is desirable. This will be dealt with in fuller detail by the Deputy Director of 
Agriculture, Northern Circle, in his written evidence. 

(a) (iii) In some parts of this Province, particularly in Berar and the plateau 
districts, irrigation is largely done from wells. The supply of water from this 
source is of such importance that I consider the employment of a specialist to 
deal with the question is essential. He should investigate the whole subject of 
underground water and the conditions whicn govern its availability for irrigation 
purposes. This is particularly necessary in areas where the “Deccan Trap** is 
the prevailing geological formation as the occurrence of water in this rock is 
generally a very uncertain matter. 


Question 9.~Soils. — (a) (i) Drainage has proved a satisfactory method 
of dealing with soils in areas where water-logging prevails at certain times of the 
year. Two methods have been followed — underground pipe drains and surface 
drains. The former is a somewhat expensive process and its adoption on an 
increased scale can only be expected by obtaining increased monetary returns 
from the crops grown on underdrained areas. Drains and other forms of land 
improvement can be financed by loans taken out under the Land Improvement 
Loans Act. 

(«) (ii) Alkali (Usar) land is not of great importance in this Province as it 
only occurs in small patches. There is an area in Berar where the wells are dis- 
tinctly saline and unsuited to irrigation. Injurious effects produced by using such 
waters for irrigation purposes can be overcome by giving the soil a rest from 
irrigated crops and allowing the rainfall of the monsoon to leach the injurious 
salts out -of the soil. 


(a) (ill) The system of bunding, ue,, the erection of field embankments, is 
common in certain parts of this Province although the object is not always 
to prevent erosion of the surface Soil but sometimes to ensure that a sufficient 
amount of moisture shall remain in the soil. Where water tends to flow from 
ij u cultivator to those of another it is very desirable that there 

Should be co-operation amongst cultivators in order that the excess water should 
be removed without doing damage to the fields of any pafticular cultivator. 

(h) (i) On some Government farms, the proper lay-out of the area, protection 
trom erosion and in some cases, underdraining of wet fiejds, have resulted in 
considerable improvement in the area. 

Within recent times it may be said that a fairly large area 
of good wheat land has ^teriorateff owing to the growth of kans grass 
^accharumspontaneum). The ^ricultural Department is meeting this difSculty 
with bullock-drawn iron ploughs on contract and has 
recentjy secured a steam ploughing set for dealing with large areas. 


•See pages 152-m 


Ma. F, J. Plymen. 
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Question 10.— Fertilisers.-- («) Greater use could undoubtedly be made of 
natural manures and artificial fertilisers. The department demonstrates the proper 
methods of preserving manur^ and utilising cattle urine as one of its main lines 
of work. In a general way it may be said that there is considerable scope for 
both natural and artificial manures on wet crops but not for artificial manures 
to be applied to staple crops in the dry season. 7‘he chief factor controlling 
any possible extension in the use of artificial fertilisers at present is the price. 
It is very important that the fertilise! trade should realise the alt-importance 
of cheapness if the use of artificial manures is to make any headway. . Every 
effort ’should be made to cut down overhead charges and the services of the 
Agricultural Department sfhould be utilised to the fullest extent. 

(h) The present trade in fertilisers in this Province being so small, no special 
measures are necessary to prevent fraudulent adulteration. The Department 
of Agriculture keeps a close watch on the fertilisers coming into the Province 
and samples are frequently subjected to analysis. 

(c) Widespread demonstration and cheap rates are the two things necessary 
to popularise new ^ fertilisers. Firms interested in the trade should be willing 
to supply such feitilisers for demonstration purposes either gratis or at very low 
rates. I would add that I have found the trade quite prepared to do so. 
I would also ^ emphasise that the selling price fixed for manures on their 
first introduction into a Province should not be so low as to necessitate a big 
increase when the value of the manure has been demonstrated. Otherwise the 
confidence of the agriculturists would be lost. 

(d) There has been a considerable increase in the use of manures at the 

following places : — ® 

Karanja cake (Pomgamta glabra) for sugarcane in Betul and Jubbulpore. 

Til cake {Sesamntn Tndftum) in the Southern and Eastern Circles. 

Ammonium sulphate for cotton at Hoshangabad. 

(e) Investigations up to the present have not been sufficient but that subject 
is one which is receiving constant attention on Government farms. A bulletin 
summarising results up to daie 'has been published. 

(/) Please see “Memorandum on Rural Conditions and Agricultural Develop- 
ment in the Central Provinces and Berar”, paragraph 67 (page 9 above). It 
is only by demonstrating the greater economic value of cowdung as a manure 
that the practice of using it as fuel can be discouraged. 

Question 11.— Crops.— (a) (i) Please r,ee paragraphs 90 to 94 of the .“Memo- 
raridum on Rugil Conditions and Agricultural Development in die Central 
Provinces and Berar” (pages 11 and 12 above). 

(a) (ii) and (iii) and (c) These subjects have been dealt with in paragraphs 
109 to 114 of the “Memorandum on Rural Conditions and Agricultural Develop- 
ment in the Central Provinces and Berar” (pages 15 to 17 above). 

I^ consider it essential that any new crop which is recommended for a 
Province should be one which can oe reproduced by seed or otherwise in that 
Province oi at least in some other part of India. For example, berseem clover 
(Tnfolium Alexandrinum) is undoubtedly a valuable fodder crop but as the 
seed has to be imported yearly from abroad, the extension of its cultivation 
in the Province is limited. The botanical staff of the department has recently 
taken up the study of fodder crops, including grasses, as one of its important 
lines of work. 

(o) (iv) This is a subject which has received a considerable amount of 
attention as the damage done by wild animals, chiefly pig, in this Province is 
extensive. The extension of some valuable crops, e.g., ground-nut and sugarcane, 
is hindered owing to the expense involved in fencing and watching. Economy 
can, however, be practised by concentrating the area under such crops and Ais 
has been carried out successfully in the Western Circle with' regard to ground-nut. 

formulated by this department for an organised attack 
on wild pig by the aid of professional shikaris buf funds could not be provided 
and the scheme has been held in abeyance. This, however, is really a matter 
in which the cultivators should help themselves by organisation and co-operation, 
u-ii 5* done siiccessfiffly as in three years as many as 27*000 pigs were 

killed in the north of the Province by organised beats, local cultivators paying 
a few annas for each pig killed. ' 

Mr. F. J. Flymen. 
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Question 12,— Cultivation.— -(i) Reference is invited to Chapter XIII of 
the ‘‘Memorandum on Rural Conditions and Agricultural Development in the 
Central Provinces and Berar’’ (pages ^ 14—18 above). 

which have taken place in this Province in previously existing systems of tillage 
have been in the introduction of iron ploughs, sowing in lines ^ instead of 
broadcast and the introduction of more efficient implements for interculture. 
It may be noted that there are now about 27 privately owned tractors working 

in jthe Province. . m . / • • 

(ii) Little can be said with regard to the present possibility of improving 
the customary rotations or mixtures of the more important crops except that in 
certain cases there is a tendency to overlook the nec«sity for a rotation in tne 
desire to put a larger area under money crop. Ground-nut has proved a very 
useful rotation crop for cotton and^ sann promises to take a similar place in the 
agriculture of the plateau districts. The mixture of minor millets and itl 
{Sesamum Indicutn) which is grown in the Ghhattisgarh should be capable ^ ot 
improvement but care must be taken in replacing such practices, as the growing 
of a mixed crop often takes the form of insurance against total loss of crop. 


Question 13.— Crop Protection.— (i) This department has not had a great 
deal of experience in the working of the existing legislation for prwenting the 
importation of dangerous plant diseases and pests as laid down in Government 
of India Notification No. 580-240, dated the 26th June 1922. 

My personal opinion is that the procedure at present followed is not always 
efficient and takes too long. Recently a valuable consignment of plants was 
delayed for about 10 days in Bombay and on arrival at Nagpur they^ were 
practically all dead. On another occasion I have actually found live insects 
in a consignment of plants which presumably had been subjected to the system 
of disinfection followed under the regulations.^ The importation of new^ or 
improved varieties of plants is seriously handicapped by the present regulations 
and I consider local Departments of Agriculture should be given more power and 
responsibility. Anything imported by the Director of Agriculture should be 
delivered to that officer direct and he should be^ held responsible for seeing 
th*at no injurious plant disease or pest is thereby introduced into his Province. 
Exceptions are already made in the case of certain plants and I see no reason 
why this practice should not be extended. 

(ii) It is desirable that the Agriculture Department should be able to specify 
dange>*ous plants such as lantana and water-hyacinth, the destruction of which 
should be made compulsory. 


Question 14. — Implements. — (a) Reference is invited to paragraphs 98, 99, 
115, 116 and 117 of the “Memorandum on Rural Conditions *and Agricultural 
Development in the Central Provinces and Berar“ (pages 13, 17 and 18 above). 

- The post of Agricultural Engineei should be considered one of the most 
important in an ^ricultural Department. He should be an officer capable 
of appreciating agricultural requirements and of devising implements to meet 
the same. 

(h) Increased and more efficient demonstration is the chief method by which 
the adoption of^ improved implements can be increased. It must further be 
stated that simplicity of coj'struction, elimination of all non-essential parts, provi- 
sion of spare parts, where necessary, and a supply at the lowest possible cost 

are the essentials which should receive the attention of implements makers. As 

in the case of fertilisers, implements should originally be put on the market at 
a price not greatly below that at which it is expected they will be sold in the 

future. Attractive prices, which cannot be maintained, may create a demand at 

first but will eventually lead to disappointment. 

Question 15.— Veterinary.— (a) I do not think the Civil Veterinary Depart- 
ment should be under the Director of Agriculture but the two departments 
should work in close co-operation. The Civil Veterinary Department of this 
Province was removed from the control of the Director of Agriculture in the 
year 1^1 and I do not consider this has resulted in weakening the co-operation 
between the two departments. 

(c) I consider the^ staff of the Veterinary Department should be increased 
s^o that outbreaks of disease could be 'dealt with more promptly. 

(g) A Provincial Veterinary Research Institute is a necessity in a Province 
to largely agricultural as the Central Provinces and Berar. 

Mr. F. J. P lymmn. 
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Question 16 .--Animal Husbandry. — (a) (i) Reference is invited to Chap- 
ter XIV of the “Memorandum on Rural Conditions and Agricultural Develop- 
ment in the Central Provinces and Berar” (pages 18 — ^20 above). 

Comprehensive proposals for improving the breeds of livestock in this 
Province have already been framed and copies are attached.* If these schemes 
can be put into effect, the department will have sufficient work in animal hus- 
bandry to occupy Its attention for some years. 

(ii) The betterment of the dairying industry is one of the greatest needs 
111 this Province and a certain amount of progress may be possible on co-operaJive 
lines. The improvement of the milch animal must, however, precede any groat 
advance in dairying. 

(b) (i) This is bad everywhere. The following figures relating to the Cen- 
tral Provinces and Berar have been supplied by the Deputy Director of Agricul- 
ture in charge of Animal Husbandry : — 

Acres. 

Land, exclusive of forest areas, classed as not available 
for cultivation and culturable waste other than fallow 19,800,000 
‘ Total number of cattle (t.c., all classes of bulls, cows, 

buffaloes and their young stock) . . 11,800,000 

or 1*6 acres per 
head of stock. 

In addition to the above, the following is the forest area available for 
grazing in the Central Provinces and Berar : — 

Sq. miles. 

Total forest area in the Central Provinces and Berar 19,700 including 

Area thrown open for grazing to animals other than 
browsers . . 12,500 

^ or 8,000,000 acres 

The maximum grazing area available for cattle in the Central Provinces 
and Berar is thus 1^ million plus 8 million, i.e., 27^ million acres or approxi- 
mately 2.3 acres per head of the cattle population. 

It must be remembered that the grazing is of exceedingly poor quality and 
the Deputy Director of Agriculture in charge of Animal Husbandry estimates 
that, on an average, about 5 acres per head would be required to keep an 
adult animal in fair condition or in other words these Provinces arc at least 
100 per cent overstocked. 

The opening of additional forest areas for indiscriminate grazing offers no 
hope of solving the problem of insufficient fodder supply. On the other liand, 
it would only tend to aggravate the evil by providing still g.'^ater facilities for 
the breeding of inferior cattle on unscientific lines. 

(ii) In my opinion, there has been a decided tendency in recent years to 
cut down the area left as a grass border in tilled fields in order to increase the 
area under money-producing crops. 

(iii) In the tracts, where wheat or rice is the main crop, there is a sufficiency 
of straw for fodder. In the cotton country, partly owing to the increase in 
the area under cotton and in also years wlien the crop is poor, the supply 
juar fodder is sometimes deficient. 

(iv) There is a general abcencO of green fodder in dry seasons. This is due 
to the high temperature prevailing in me hot weather and also to the impossi- 
bility of growing any large area of fodder crop under irrigation. 

(v) This is essentially a subject for research in a central institute with sub- 
sidiary investigation in .the Provinces. 

(c) Generally speaking, the fodder supply in the Central Provinces and Berar 
begins to deteriorate in February and March. In April and May. there is very 
little grazing at all and such as then exists is extremely poor. June and July are 
the most trying months. In a year of normal rainfall, stock begin to improvt 
in August and remain in fairly good condition till the epd of January. 

(d) The system of keeping reserves of baled grass to meet famine or scarcity 
conditions might be extended. The grass would be cut and baled in forest areas 
but the price at which it could eventually be supplied to cultivators would depend 
upon the cost of transport and further improvements in rail and road commu- 
nications. 

— —iSf — — , 

*Not printed. 

Mr. F. J. Plymen. 
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(e) The interest of a landlord in animal husbandry and in all farming opera- 
tions will, I consider, increase when these operations can be made to give a 
bigger financial return and when agriculture as a profession is considered to be 
worthy of more attention from all points of view. 

Question 17.— Agricultural Industries.— (a) Please refer to the independent 
answers supplied by Deputy Directors of Agriculture in this Province. 

(b) and (c) The following subsidiary industries are worthy of attention : — 

(i) Vegetable and fruit growing for home consumption or market purposes 
in favourable localities and where markets exist. 

(li) Poultry farming. 

(iii) Rope-making, basket-making and similar manual occupations. 


To encourage a greater interest in vegetable and fruit growing, the Horti- 
cultural Section of the department should be strengthened. We have no expert 
Horticulturist at present and in a Province where citrus cultivation is of consider- 
able importance and the supply of vegetables distinctly poor, better arrangements 
for technical instruction in horticulture should be made. The establishment of 
a fruit garden is a non-paying proposition^ for the first few years and .it might be 
desirable for Government to finance cultivators if they contemplate planting up 
of fruit orchards and while no returns from the latter can be expected. Better 
arrangements for marketing should be made and also for transport of fruit by 
rail. At one time the loss on fruits sent in baskets by rail was very heavy, but 
recently special provision has been made for watch and ward by the railway 
authorities. 


Rope-making might easily become a subsidiary industry in areas where 
SAfin h^p is produced, but for this also special technical instruction must be 
provided. Poultry farming is an industry which does not make a general appeal 
and only certain castes and classes -fef the community will touch it. Useful 
information might be obtained by consideration of the reasons which led to 
the abandonment of poultry rearing at Pusa a few years ago. 

Sericulture has been tried in this Province, but the results were not very 
promising. Lac culture is a useful subsidiary occupation and is being encouraged. 

with a bigger staff of assistants on extension work. 

Id) Ihe establishment of industries connected in some degree with the pre- 
paration of agricultural produce for consumption, such as those given in the 
quesUon under reply is, I think, a matter for private enterprise and there does 
not app^r to me to be any great need for Government to take the initiative. 

te) Ihere would be certain advantages if industrial concerns moved to rural 
areas, or exaq^ple. the establishment of oil presses or rope-making factories 
would create local and probably better markets for produce obtained in the 
surrounding area. On the other hand, the es^tablishment of such industrial organ- 
almost surely lead to a higher wage rate in the locality and this 
m ^ay^^^therr"Yabourera*^^^^^ agriculturists would have 

ruraI^i„dSir/£“EureLLn^ improvement of any 

measures are necessary at present to provide greater 
S of the whole agrio&tural pwition 

of the country. In general, there is a scarcity of labour rather than an excess 

extended Tnew direTons"®” o" land rather than 

conditions of the same. Such efforts could be carried out under the 
imn'rnwm*^ Health authorities. Before the need for such 

pS?*- -M ',f®’“®d, Ae general standard of education in many parts 


|.boS7?r.„‘i-4ifS;sn .‘■‘ss.-ri? 1' 

tS^Umf^thw^than no particular measures are necessary to^ encourage 


Mr. F. J. Plymen. 
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(fl) {li) Areas near Government forest which have been found suitable for cul- 
tivation have been excised end formed into ryotwari villages. This system might 
be extended should a demand for such land exist. The total area dealt with in 
this manner in the last twenty-five years has amounted to about 2,500 sq. miles. 

(h) That there are seasons during which labour is in demand in certain areas 
is clear from the references given in reply to (a) above. This shortage of labour 
is really due to scarcity of adult population and can be ascribed to the following 
causes : — 

(1) mortality amongst the young, 

(2) inefiiciency df the labourer, this being largely on account of disease. 

The introduction of labour-saving machinery is one way by which the scarcity 
of labour can be overcome and his efficiency will be gradually enhanced by the 
provision of means for improving his health and education. 

(c) This question is not applicable to the Central Provinces and Berar as 
we have no surplus agricultural labour. 

Question 19. — Forests. — (n) For reasons given in reply to Question 16, 

I consider that no permanent good to agricultural interest would result from a 
general extension of the present facilities for grazing in forest areas. In order 
however to utilise the forests still further to meet the needs of the agriculturist 
1 consider that suitable forest areas should be devoted to cattle-breeding on a 
properly organised basis. ^ This depfrtment has at present one or two such 
schemes under consideiation and when suitable breeding stock is available it 

is hoped that this system will be moie widely adopted. A forest area which 

could provide good bullocks and milch cattle should be of more value to the 
country at large than it is at present in suppyling a certain amount of timber 
and grass. The total amount of forest required for cattle-breeding purposes 
would only form a very small fraction of the total forest area in the Province. 

(h) Please see paragraphs 64 to 66 of the “Memorandum on Rural conditions 
and Agricultural Development in the Central Provinces and Berar** (pages 8 
and 9 above) and also replies to (d) and (e) of this question. 

Recent experience in Berar indicates that there is likely to be a keen 

demand for baled grass IFrom reserves close at hand, but not if the grass has 
to be brought any considerable distance. For example, few purchasers were 

found for the bnled grass produced in the Nimar Division, but there was a 
large demand for that available in the Ambabarwa reserve v/hich is in Berar 
itself. 

(d) In my opinion, steps should be taken to prevent the erosion of the soil 
by the monsoon rains particularly in the neighbourhood of large rivers. Deep 
ravines or nullahs are gradually being formed and much soil is being washed away. 
It should be possible to undertake the planting up of these areas with trees 
on the lines of Donga reclamation which has been successful in South Africa. 
When once soil erosion has been arrested, a crop of grass will naturally follow 
in areas where at present the soil is absolutely bare. 

(tf) I consider there are su^h openings where fodder and fuel supplies are 
scarce and where waste land exists in the neighbourhood of villages. 

Question 20. — ^Marketing. — (a), {b) and (c) A special report on marketing is 
being submitted. Please see also Chapter IV of the “Memorandum on Rural 
Conditions and Agricultural Development in the Central Provinces and Berar** 
(pages 2 and 3 above). 

(d) Yes and if the special crop committees as recommended in reply to 
Question 1 are appointed, they would form a suitable agency to collect and give 
publicity to such information, since the proposed constitution of these committees 
includes representatives of the trade and of growers. There is considerable need 
for Departments of Agriculture to get into still closer touch with the trade so 
that we can obtain specific and detailed Information regarding defects in Indian 
produce. Such information should include figures regarding the monetary loss 
meurred by placing inferior material on the market and the gain which would 
follow the substitution of a superior article for an inferior one. This is necessary 
because the ordinary agriculturist must have concrete figures placed before him. 
Such generalisations as the loss of status in the worId*s market or the threat 
of competition arising in other countries are too general to make any effective 
appeal. 

Mr, F, J. Flymen. 
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Question 22.— Co-OPERATION.--(fl) In view of the importance of the co-opera- 
tive mdvement in a tract so pre-eminently agricultural as the Central Provinces 
and Berar, I consider that the Co-operative Department should be under the 
control of a whole-time officer specially trained in the subject. This officer 
should remain in charge of the Co-opeiative Department for a sufficient num^r 
of years so that his experience would be of continually increasing value. He 
should work in close association, with the Director of Agriculture and any 
arrangements made for improved propaganda work on behalf of the Agriculture 
Department should include similar work on behalf of co-operation. The subject 
of co-operative marketing should also be developed, as by following such a 
system it is expected that definite financial profits would accrue to the cultivators 
and they would see that co-operation was something more than ideal in that it 
led to really practical advantages. The extension of co-operation by of 

non-official agencies would be much easier after its financial benefits had been 
realised and the inculcation of a better public spirit, on which the co-operative 
movement really depends, would be stimulated. 


(b) (i) to (v) Credit societies, purchase societies and societies formed for 

the sale of produce or stock can, I think, all be brought together under ^ one 
organisation. Such societies, in which some obvious financial benefit is likely 
to result, should receive the first consideration and when they have been estab- 
lished on a sound footing it will be easier to develop more general societies, 
such as those for effecting improvements for _ the common good and for dealing 
with difficult problems such as the consolidation of fragmented holdings. 

(vi) Societies for the co-operative use of agricultural machinery have, I believe, 
a future before them, particularly now that labour-saving machinery is becoming 
necessary. The types of machinery which might be brought into greater use 
on a co-operative basis are cotton ginning plants, threshing machines, sowing 
machines, ploughs worked by power, etc. 


(vii) I do not consider there is large scope for j'oint farming societies, as 
farming is so much a matter for the individual and it would be difficult to get 
a number of men to agree as to the proper method and season to be followed 
in carrying out agricultural operations. It might be possible in the case of a 
number of capitalists who would employ a well-qualified manager, but at present 
there appears to be no demand for such organisations. 

(viii) Cattle-breeding societies are also a form of co-operative oragnisation 
for which 1 do not think this Province is prepared, as the proper breeding of 
cattle is so essentially a question in which personal control, interest and indivi- 
dualism are concerned. 


(ix) I consider there is great need amongst ordinary village committees for 
some communal effort leading to the betterment of village life. In this direction, 
there appears to be considerable scope for work by retired Government officials 
if only they are prepared to go back and live in the villages. This might 
necessitate the issue of loans to enable such men to take up agriculture on a 
satisfactory basis. 

(c) I am certainly of the opinion that wheie 'co-operative schemes for joint 
improvement are necessary, legislation should be introduced in order to compel 
an unwilling and small minority to join a scheme which is for the common good 
of^ all. For example, if there is a large area of ground-nut in a village and 
this is subj'ected to attack by wild pig it is much more economical for all persons 
growing die crop to join together for the common fencing of the crop or for 
watching the same. A few growers should not be allowed tc remain outside 
the common organisation thereby, in all probability, only affording insufficient 
protection to their crop and providing a bait to draw the pig to the vicinity. 

{d)l consider that many credit and purchase societies have attained their 
object but that constant and detailed supervision is necessary to keep them on 
the right lines. There ^ is also occasionally a tendency to attach too much 
importance to the making of large profits to the detriment of other objects 
of general public advantage which should receive more consideration if the 
true spirit of co-operation is the real guiding motive of the societies. 


Qotstion 23.— Genei^ Education.— (a) Existing systems of education do 
not, 1 believe, pretend to have any influence on the technical agricultural e£5ciency 
ot the people. Their mam object is to raise the general standard of culture and in 
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this movement the agriculluraJ community shares. In my opinion, however, 

the education generally provided, whether higher, middle or elementary, does 
not tend to turn the middle classes towards an agricultural vocation- 

(h) (i) Rural education needs to be developed on lines of its own and 
there is a paramount need for elasticity in the treatment of its problems. The 
introduction of the definite teaching of agriculture into a certain number of 

middle schools may yield good results in some places and we have a promising 
experiment at Powarkhera near Hoshangabad. The attempt to teach agriculture 
as a vocation was a failure both at this school and also at another started at 
Chandkhuri in the Raipur district. The Members of the Royal Commission will 
have opportunities to see both of these institutions. 

(ii) I have very little experience of compulsory education in rural areas but 
I believe such compulsion would be more acceptable amongst some classes 

if a subsidiary industry (e.g., rope making), were taught. The danger would 

be that a boy would be removed from school at the earliest possible age when 
it was found he had picked up the rudiments of an occupation. 

^lii) When a boy reaches the fourth class, he is just about of an age when 
he can begin to earn his own living or at least add something to the family 
finances. The few annas he can earn daily are of more apparent value than 
extra. years spent at school. 

Question 24. — ^Attracting Capital.* — (a) There is one obvious method of 
inducing a larger number of men of capital and enterprise to take to agriculture, 
viz., to make that profession more profitable. In this connection, I do not con- 
sider it necessary to increase the present facilities available in this Province 
for obtaining education in the technics of agricultural practice. This could be 
considered when the present facilities are fully utilised. 

(b) I do not think there are any important factors tending to discourage 
owners of agricultural land from carrying out improvements except the general 
lack of interest evinced in all questions regarding rural welfare. 

Question 25. — ^Welfare of Rural Population. — (a) I consider the agri- 
cultural prosperity of the rural community to be very closely associated with its 
health, and improvements in the hygienic conditions in rural areas should advance 
side by side with the efforts which are being made to improve the agricultural 
conditions of the people. 

(h) In my opinion, economic surv^eys in typical villages will yield results of 
considerable value. These should be conducted by agricultural officers with a 
bias towards economics or by students of economics possessing a knowledge 
of and sympathy with agriculture. A special staff is, I think, essential as this 
work cannot be added to the already onerous duties of Deputy Directors of 
Agriculture. 

(c) Economic surveys^ have been made in two villages in this Province by 
Deputy Directors of Agriculture. The report on one of these enquiries is now 
being printed. 

QpUESTIOn 26.— -STATisTlcs.—Cfl) (i) Please see reply to Question 1 (b) regard- 
ing the need for -a Statistical Officer. 

The figures for areas under cultivation and crops are, in general, sufficiently 
accurate. 

(ii) Far more crop cutting experiments are needed in order to obtain a more 
reliable figure for the yield of crops. The district staff of the Agricultural 
Department undoubtedly provides a suitable agency for conducting such experi- 
ments but at present the numerical strength of the staff is too weak to enable 
sufficient experiments to be made in order that a sufficiently accurate figure for 
average^ yield may be obtained. When we have reached our present aim of 
one assistant per tahsil or taluk, more reliable figures will be possible. By that 
time our staff, many of whom^ are still you:^ and inexperienced men, will be 
more qualified to deal with this subject, which is one requiring a considerable 
amount of local knowledge and observation. 

(iii) I have no suggestion to make. The present organisation is satisfactory 
and the figures sufficiently reliable. 

(iv) This information must be obtained from village records maintained by 
the subordinate staff of the revenue officers. The agricultural officer should have 
nothing to do with it. 
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Oral Evidence. 

27453. The Chairman: Mr. Flymen, you are Director of Agriculture in 
the Central Provinces and Berar? — Yes. 

27454. You have provided the Commission with a note of the evidence that 
you wish to give. Is there anything which you would like to add to the 
written note at this stage? — No. 

27455. Would you please give the Commission an account of your own 
training and past appointments? — ^Before coming to this country, I was for 6 or 7 
years on the staff of an Agricultural College in England. For the first part 
of that time I was acting as an Assistant to Sir Daniel Hall and then I worked 
largely on chemical work, but I undertook a certain amount of external work, 
in a way, giving lectures to farmers and gardeners. When I joined this depart- 
ment, my first appointment was that of Agricultural^ Chemist. Since ^ then I 
have been at various times a Deputy Director and Principal of the Agricultural 
College. 

27456. Sir Henry Lawrence: Under Government? — Yes. The whole of my 
service, except for a short period during the War, has been spent in the 
Central Provinces. 

27457. The Chairman: To be sure that the matter is quite clear, would 
you please give us a statement showing the organisation of your department 
both at headquarters and in the districts, mentioning the grade of officer holding 
each group of appointments. There is yourself at the head”? — ^Yes. Then under 
the Director of Agriculture there are the Deputy Directors in charge of the 
following Circles- The NorAern Circle — ^headquarters Jubbulpore, the Western 
Circle — ^headquarters Amraoti; the Southern Circle — headquarters Nagpur j the 
Eastern Circle— headquarters Raipur. There is also a Deputy Director of Animal 
Husbandry with headquarters at Nagpur- Those are the officers concerned with 
general agriculture. Then also we have, in Nagpur, a scientific staff and there 
is the Agricultural College with its Principal. There are the Agricultural 
Chemist, two Economic Botanists ind the Mycologist. Those are all officers 
of the status of the present Imperial Agricultural Service. There is also a post 
of Agriculural Engineer which is at present vacant. He holds an outside post 

not on the cadre of the Indian Agricultural Service. I would perhaps add here 

that the Agricultural Engineer has just resigned. The Agricultural Chemist is 
now going on long leave and probably will take proportionate pension. 

• 

27458. Would you give us particulars of the organisation within the 

Circles? — Under each of those officers, there are one or more Provincial Service 

officers wliom we term, in this Province, Extra-Assistant Directors of Agriculture. 
For instance, in the Raipur Circle here we have two Extra-Assistant Directors 
of Agriculture. ^ They take one^ or more districts and are responsible for control- 
ling the extension work, that is to say, the demonstration work of the Agricul- 
tural Assistants under them. So that we have in a Circle the Deputy Director 
of Agriculture at the top who is responsible for the whole work. We have the 
Extra-Assistant Directors of Agriculture under him who are not concerned with 
the experimental work but are only concerned with the demonstration work, and 
under ^hose men we have the subordinate staff of the Circle, the Subordinate Agri- 
cultural Service. 


27459. All one grade? — The Subordinate Agricultural Service is divided 
into an Upper and a Lower Division. We recruit directly to the Upper Division, 
but as a rule promotions are made from the Lower Division to the Upper. We 
recruit to the Upper Division direct from the Agricultural College, men who 
have passed out well and have taken a four-year course. 


27460. And do both Upper and Lower Divisions do propaganda work? — ^Yes, 
they are engaged entirely on propaganda work except such of them as work on 
the farms. We have two classes of farms, seed and demonstration farms which 
are under the Provincial Service officers and tlie experimental farms which are 
under the direct control of the Deputy Directors. I have had a map prepared 
to show the distribution of those farms throughout the Province. 


27461. May I ask ^ answer to Question_^l (a)? 


. , — ^ yuui noie in answer lo vjuestL_„ 

® fourth paragraph on that page you say, “For the 

administration of the fund, I propose that a number of sub or crop committees 
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should be formed dealing with the main crops”, and then you give a list of the 
crops. That would be an All-India committee; would it not? — Yes. 

27462. And do you envisage provincial crop committees? — No, the whole 
of the advisory work in the Provinces should, I think, be left in the hands of 
the present Advisory Board of Agriculture which consists of a certain number of 
official and a certain number of non-officials. 

27463. You are familiar with the working of the Indian Central Cotton 
Committee? — ^Yes. 

27464. Is it your view that the cultivator is adequately represented in that 
organisation? — ^Yes, from what I have seen of the working of the Central Cotton 
Committee, I think the needs of the cultivator are v«rell looked after. 

27465. It is very important that they should be, is it not?— Yes, most impor- 
tant. We have representatives of crop growers on that committee and my own 
feeling is that the needs of the cultivator are well looked after by the Indian 
Central Cotton Committee. The point has been brought forward by a certain 
Deputy Commissioner in this Province that the representatives of the growers 
should perhaps be men who are entirely cotton producers, and we perhaps do not 
often select these men in quite a satisfactory way. That particular Deputy Com- 
missioner said that he could give the names of ten or twelve good cotton growers 
who would be suitable members of the Cotton Committee and I stated that the 
first requirement would be that they should be able to deal with the proceedings 
of the Cotton Committee which are all in English. “If that is the case”, 
he said “I cannot recommend men who know English as they are not available”. 
I pointed out that for a committee of this sort, which vas representative of the 
whole of India, English was obviously the only language in which the proceedings 
could be conducted. The fact that the proceedings of this Committee are con- 
ducted in English does eliminate certain men who would otherwise be very 
desirable members of the Cotton Committee. 

27466. If the interests of the growers cannot for this or that reason be 
looked after by representatives of the growers themselves, then would you agree 
that officers of the Provincial Agriculturar Department ought to be careful to 
see that the interests of the growers are very closely watched on the Commit- 
tee? — I think their interests are carefully watched, but it does limit the selection 
of members who represent the growers. 

27467. A little further down you say, “The total fund to be allotted to 

research might be controlled by a Research Fund Committee ” Would that 

be a committee of experts? — Not necessarily. I have stated that it would be 
composed of the Presidents of each sub or crop committee with an officer 
appointed by the Government of India as President and with such other members 
as the Government of India might appoint. These officers should be eitiher non- 
officials or officials. 

27468. Having had a Research Fund Committee constituted in that manner, 
with technical officers representing each of the Provinces, you might find that after 
considerable argument the funds would be disposed of equally between the various 
Provinces rather than granted in accordance with the merits of particular schemes 
advanced. Do you follow what I niean? It might be difficult to gee a firm 
decision if you had equal representation from each Province, especially if those 
representatives were technical officers? — Well, I did not propose that these 
representatives should necessarily be technical officers but that they should be 
men with a broad view, a broad knowledge of the needs of the agriculture of 
the various Provinces and who would be able to allot funds on the merits of 
schemes put before them. 

27469. So that you agree with me that the merits of these schemes should 
be a prime factor? — ^Yes, and the claims of the Province should be a secondary 
factor. 

27470. What is your view of Pusa and its place ija the agricultural system 
of this country? — ^Pusa_ was started before the provincial departments got going, 
and I cannot help thinking ^ myself, that had it been foreseen that provincial 
departments would be organised on the lines and to the extent to which they 
are at present, Pusa would not have developed ' as it has. Pusa was developed 
as a Central Institution, I think, before it was realised that provincial institutions 
would arise which would to a certain extent take the place of Pusa. 
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27471. Do you think that Pusa is at this moment rendering good service 
or not? — ^No. I do not really think as the provincial departments are organised 
at present that Pusa affects them much. We have very few problems which 
we refer to Pusa. 

27472, Sir Ganga Ram: When you say that you do not think it affects 
them much, what do you mean? — I mean that it does not benefit them much. 

27473. The Chairman: Are there not problems of a basic nature and of 
general application to which a central institution may well devote its attention*? — 
1 find very few problems from the Province are ever sent up to Pusa. We 
occasionally are asked to suggest problems, but for years no problems have 
been suggested from this Province which Pusa can undertake. 

2/474. But that may be the fault of the Province, may it not? — I think 
that the Province feels that it is self-contained and that it can tackle its own 
problems. 

27475. You have an important wheat growing tract here? — ^We have. 

27476. What wheat are you growing? — We largely grow our own wheat. 

27477. Are you growing any Pusa wheats?— Some of the Pusa wheats are 
grown in these tracts, but taking them as a whole we prefer our own wheats to 
Pusa wheats. 


27478. Have you an important sugarcane growing tract?— Not an important 
sugarcane growing tract, but we have a certain amount of sugarcane cultivation. 

27479. Is it a dry or an irrigated tract? — It is an irrigated tract. We have 
found the Coimbatore canes most useful. In fact, the Coimbatore canes are 
gradually replacing our local canes. We have really found the Coimbatore 
Station of great value to us in producing canes suitable to this Province. 

27480. Mr, Kamat: Have you derived more advantage from Coimbatore 
Station than from Pusa?— -We have derived more advantage from the Coimbatore 
Sugarcane Station than from Pusa as a whole. 

27481. , The Chairman: What do you say about the touch or the want of 
touch between your Agricultural Department, particularly on the research side, 
and the depaitments in otlier Provinces? — In replying to this question I am 
speaking as an officer of the scientific section. I do not think the officers of 
ffi® sections find any difficulty in keeping themselves in touch with 

the officers doing similar work in other parts of India. It is their business to 
do so. 


27482. How do they keep themselves in touch? — ^By private correspondence, 
if necessary, and by reading particular publications just in the same way as a 
rnan doing scientific work does keep himself in touch with similar work done 
all over the world. 


27483. What are your principal problems to which you are directing your 
attention at the moment?— On the botanical side, we are devoting our attention 
to the improvement of crops. ® 

27484. And to what crops in particular, are you devoting your attention? — 
We have wheat, nee, cotton, juar and other main staple crops. On tlie chemical 
general problems o£ the soil. They are also dealt wi4 from 
the bameriol^ical point of view. Then we have the diseases of plantTwh^A 
Provb^^ Mycologist who keeps himself in touch with the other 

have you been dealing with at the moment?- 
w on. ^ ^ ^ * sugarcane diseases, palm diseases, smut in juar. wheat and 
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27487. Could you tell the Commission whether the Mycologist in this Prov- 
ince is familiar with the work which is being done on the smut diseases^ of juar 
at this moment in the neighbouring Provinces? — Yes, I believe he is quite 
familiar. 

27488. Do you regard occasional personal visits to the neighbouring institu- 
tions as highly desirable? — ^Any application I make to the Local Government 
for an officer of my department to visit any other part of India is always dealt 
with in a very liberal spirit. But I think it is desirable for an officer to visit 
another part of India with a very definite problem in view and not merely to 
see things m a general way 

27489. Have you anything which you would like to say to the Commission 
on the question of Pusa*s future as a Central Institute for post-graduate training^ — 
We have had a certain amount of experience with men who have undergone 
post-graduate training at Pusa and my feeling is that perhaps that training is 
rather nairow. 1 may perhaps give a concrete illustration. I had an Agricul- 
tural Bacteriologist who went to Pusa for training, after having received his 
preliminaiy tiaining in Nagpur Agricultural College. While at Pusa, he came 
in contact with one officer in the Chemical Section and one or two officers in 
the Bacteriologist Section- This officer seemed to be a very promising young 
man and so I proposed to the Local Governnient to provide him with special 
facilities and send him to England for training. He was admitted to the 
Rothamsted Experiment Station for a year. During the time he worked at 
Rothamsted Experiment Station, he had the opportunity of seeing a large number 
of people from all over the world who came there. He also attended two meetings 
of the British Association, one at Rothamsted and the other at Oxford. He 
also attended a course of lectures at the Cambridge University with a letter 
of introduction from a friend at Rothamsted. Then he went to France and saw 
some of the leading bacteriologists there. All this was done in the courre of 
one year and I cannot help thinking that the money we spent on sending that 
man to England for a year’s training was of far greater value than the money 
spent in sending him to Pusa for a similar period. 

27490. Pi of. Gangulee: What was his subject? — ^Agricultural bacteriology. 

27491. The Chaiiman: But there had to be some foundation before he was 
capable of taking advantage of a visit to Rothamsted and the Continent? — He 
had a very good foundation at Nagpur and I think the foundation we are able 
to give at Nagpur would be quite sufficient to enable such a man to take every 
advantage of a training in England. The graduates of the Nagpur University 
are accepted as such by the Rome Universities. 

27492. At what stage «n his career, do you think an Indian should leave 
India for experience abroad if that is necessary? — I think he should go either 
to Pusa or abroad when he has shown decided ability in some particular subject. 
That may be a year after he has graduated or it may be during the course of 
his graduation. It might perhaps be desirable for him to take some kind of 
refresher course after he has had four or five years* service in a provincial 
department. 

27493. Do you think that experience shows it to be a good thing to send 
a young Indian to Europe immediately after he has graduated? — In the Agri- 
cultural Department we have had only a very limited experience of that. 

27494. How about study leave later on in a man’s career? Do you attach 
great importance to that? — ^This particular man about whom I referred Just now 
went on study leave. 

27495. Prof. Gangulee: Have you got him in service now? — ^Yes. 

27496. Is he in the Imperial grade? — ^He is in the Provincial grade. 

27497. Although he^ obtained a first class education in bacteriology abroad, 
he is ctill in the Provincial grade? — ^There is no recruitment to the Imperial 
grade now. We have only the Provincial grade. 

27498. Sir Ganga Ram: Did you take any guarantee from him when he went 
abroad that he would return to your service when he came back to India? — ^He 
was under no^ particular contract; he was already in Government service and 
he had been in Government service for a good many years. 

2^99. Supposing another Province took him on? — If another Province could 
offer him better terms dnd if our Province would allow him to go. he would go. 
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27500. The Chairman' I think you say somewhere in your note that you 
are anxious to appoint an Agricultural Economist ?““I think in answer to Question 
4 I have suggested the appointmert of a special officer. 

27501. 1 was going tp ask you in relation to research whether yon would 
direct him to the carrying out Oi complete costing operat^'ons on units typical 
of the holdings in this Province ? — I think information on the economic side at 
present is far too meagre and that is really the side on which we now want to 
specialise. 

27502. Would you agree with me that costings of a typical holding is about 
the only way by which you can arrive at a definite conclusion‘s — That is the 
primary way in which the question should be tackled at the start. _ We have no 
officer at present who is doing the work of an Economist and I think we should 
have an Economist just as we are having an Agricultural Chemist or a Bacterio- 
logis<t or a Botanist. 

27503. Pi of. Gangulee: Where would you train him?-j-I am afraid at pre- 
sent I can see no facilities for training such & man in India unless he is a man 
who is kept in a local Agricultural Department and put down on that special 
work under the general supervision of other officers. 

27504. The Chairman: I have been looking at your answer to Question 2 (i) 
where you refer us to Chapter XVI of the “Memorandum on Rural Conditions 
and Agricultural Development in the Central Provinces and Berar” which has 
been in the hands of the Members of the Commission for some months. I should 
like to ask you at the outset what your experience here at the College has been 
of the inter-action of teaching on research?~Our research workers are responsible 
for the teaching in other subjects in addition to research work and iny own 
feeling is that in the past they have devoted too great a proportion of their time 
to the teaching vrork, to the detriment of the amount of time that they could 
devote to research work. 

27505. That does not mean that teaching has a bad influence on research? — 
It has no bad influence within limits, but I do not think a research officer ought 
to be tied down too much to teaching. 

27506. Am I right in saying that that is so when the teaching is too elemen- 
tary^ and there is too much of it? — That is the thing that happened in my own 
particular case. When I joined this department as Principal of the Agricultural 
College I taught general chemistry and inorganic chemistry and also bacteriology. 
I was also responsible for teaching some physics, and all for the sake of a few 
students. 

27507. Has it been your experience at the Agricultural College that there 
are certain of your students who do not go in for Government ser\ice? — ^There 
are a few such men, but up to the f resent time we have needed Agricultural 
Assistants so badly that we have taken on almost as many men as we produced. 

27508. All the good men? — ^Yes, all the good men. 

27509. Has there been any demand from the public for your students, for 
the purpose of managing either estates or cattle farms? — ^There has been very 
little demand of that kind in the past. 

27510. Would you regard it as very important to develop it as much as 
possible? — It IS extremely important to do so. 

27511. Especially to encourage the view that the College is something more 
than a place for training officers? — ^There will have to be more openings for men 
\vho are trained at the Agricultural College. 1 anticipate that in a few years* 
time we shall have far more men turned out of the Agricultural College than 
we can possibly hope to find posts for. We have, at the present time, in the 
Nagpur Agricutural College, about 110 students, and our recruitment in the 
near future is not likely to be more than five a year. 

27512. Sir Henry Lawrence: Are they taken into Government service? — 
Not now. 

27513. Sir Ganga Ram: Into the Irrigation Department? — ^No. 

' Chairman: Would you like to see the agricultural degree made 
a qualification for appointments other than in the Agricultural Service?— I should 
like to see it as a qualification for any service in which a knowledge of agri- 
culture would be valuable. * 
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27515. Have you ever thought of the possibility of founding a degree in 
agricultural econoiliics, or rural economics to use the wider term? — I should 
like iO make rural economics or agricultural economics such an important 
subject of agricultural education that it be* unnecessary to establish another 
degree. 

27516. You would have one degree in rural economics because rural 
economics has a much wider field than agricultural economics? — It is wider, but 
in this country rural economics and agricultural economics are so closely bound 
up together that one could make a degree in agricultural economics almost 
wide enough to include both. 1 think it is important that some of the Indian 
Universities should realise the value of agricultural or rural economics. I would 
like to place before you the position which I put forward in this con- 
nection in Nagpur a short time ago. I vas asked quite unofficially whether^ I 
could suggest for the Nagpur University something in the nature of a Chair. 
I said, ‘Why not have a Chair in Rural Economics*; the idea seems to have 
struck them, and I am hoping that something will come out of it. I think 
that in a University established in such a prominent agricultural tract as this, 
a Chair in Rural Economics is of far greater importance than say a lectureship 
in Sanskrit or something of that sort. The Nagpur University has been newly 
established, and they have just recognised the Agricultural College as a con- 
stituent. 

27517. Dr. Ilyder: When a Chair in Rural Economics is established in 
Nagpur University, it will provide post-graduate training for the students? — 
The lectures in rural economics would be such as would be valuable and suitable 
to students taking a degree in general economics or to students in the Agricultural 
College, because I do feel that the agricultural course wants to^ be made more 
and more economic and perhaps a little less scientific. I think we perhaps 
teach to the general run of our agricultural students rather too much science 
and too little economics. 

27518. Have you looked into the Economics course of the Nagpur 
University? — ^No, I have nothing to do with it. 

27519. The Chairman: Your reply is that your college is linked up with 
the University? — ^Yes. 

27520. You have got your Agricultural College, and you are making at 
least one experiment in semi-vocational middle schools. Would you agree that 
it is very important that the future careers of the young men or boys passing 
through all such institutions should be watched and recorded? — I think it is 
a matter of the gieatest importance. 

27521. Is it being done at the moment? — I have supplied the Powarkhera 
school with a ctfrd index and they have to keep a record of each boy who 
passes through the school, as long as possible. 

27522. How long has it been run? — On reorganised lines, for a year; in 
order to get this information I had got them to collect information regarding 
past students; recently I have supplied them with this card index, in order to 
keep a full, detailed account of each student who comes to that school. We 
have had a few students there, and they have^ a record of what is happening, 
but now that the numbers are increasing, I think it is very essential, in order 
to see the value of this experiment, to keeo a complete record of the boys that 
go through it. That applies to the agricultural middle school at Powarkhera. 

27523. In answer to Question 2 (x), you are talking about the problem 
of making agriculture more attractive to middle class youths, and you say that 
that may come about when the general conditions of rural life are more^ attractive 
and when there is full scope for the energies and abilities of these middle class 
youths. Do you think it possible that agriculture could be made attractive 
to middle class youths on holdings as small as those which represent the average 
in this Province? — am afraid it is not so. 

27524. Is that not really the problem of the smallness of the holdings? — 
I think it is; the man would make insufficient money to live properly in a 
village. 

27525. Please turn to your answer to Question 3 (a). The Commission wish 
to follow the memorandum on page 41, chapter XIII (pages 14 — IR above). 

^ Is it your view that the problems of demonstration and propaganda have received 
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sufficient attention in the past in this Province?— They have received as much 
attention as we had staff for, but I think the methods of propaganda and demon- 
stration require to be made more attractive and more appealing. 

27526. You think that demonstration and propaganda have received as much 
attention and have enjoyed as much financial support as research? — ^They have, 
quite iS much as research. 

27527. You think there has been a fair allocation between propaganda and 
demonstration, on the one hand, and research on the other? — It has been quite 
fair; it is in favour of extension and demonstration. 

27528. As between the two types of cultivation, the irrigated (which of 
course is only a small part in this particular Province) and the dry tracts, has 
the attention of your department been fairly divided between those two classes 
of cultivation?— I es, I think it has been; we are trying to work up to the 
position of one Agricultural Assistant per tahsil, whether it is in the dry tract 
or in the irrigated tract; that is our present aim. 

27529. No doubt, where irrigation is possible, irrigation is the thing, but 

there are some districts which cannot be irrigated? — ^Yes; they have not been 

neglected. For instance, as far as we can provide the Agricultural Assistants, 

we place them in the Western Circle for cotton, in the Northern Circle for 

unirrigated wheat or in the Eastern Circle for sugarcane, rice and so on. 

27530. Have you ever noticed the tendency or temptation to devote more 
attention to the irrigated areas than to the dry ones? — ^Not in this Province, 

27531. We were talking about field demonstrations a little while ago, and 
in answer to Question 3 (h), you go a little more into detail about your demon- 
strations and how you carry them out. How about the class from which your 
demonstrators are drawn; are they from the rural class, as^ a rule? — ^They are from 
the rural class, but one must realise that in the Agricultural College in the 
past we have admitted non-matriculates, and I suppose we are the only department 
who have taken a rion-matriculate, given him training at a fairly cheap rate, 
and provided him with a post on Rs. 50 e. month. We are still taking them, 
although we hope to improve the standard, now that degrees in agriculture are 
available. 

27532. Is not the training of yodr demonstrators mainly^ technical? — ^The 
demonstrators are either given the short course at the Agricultural College, 
which is largely agriculture or the long course, but it is our policy not to put 
a man out on demonstration in the district until he has had at least two years’ 
further training in agriculture on one of our farms. 

27533. What object have you in view in making that rule? — Because we 
do not think that he is a sufficiently good agriculturist to be trusted to go 
out and advise people on the basis of two years’ training. 

27534, The two years’ training gives him technical knowledge; does he 
acquire any commercial knowledge and knowledge of management? — It gives 
him technical knowledge, but not experience; he has two seasons on the Nagpur 
College farm, but they may be the same, or they may be different, and that 
is not quite sufficient basis upon which to turn that man loose on the agri- 
cultural public as an adviser. 

27535. You would agree that some knowledge of farm management is 
essential in the case of a demonstrator? — ^Yes, ^nd it is for that reason that we 
keep him on one of our farms, I have had the case of a man put out on demon- 
stration duty after a short period of training, who has begged me to take him 
back and put him on a farm, because he did not feel he was up to his job. 
From that may be realised, perhaps more than from anything else, the need 
for giving those men a larger practical training before allowing them to become 
general advisers. 

27^, If a cultivator discovers that a demonstrator, representing the depart- 
ment in his area, does not know the things about farm management which the 
cultivator has learnt from his father, does he not think the demonstrator a 
fool?— Exactly; there is an erroneous difference between the influence of -the 
man who knows his job well and the man who does not. 

27537. Are you satisfied with the manner in which the records of past 
^perience are being kept in your department in this Province? — ^I think, taking 
the officers or me department as a whole, they all have too much to do, and 
that IS one of the reasons why I have suggested that we want a Statistician and 
an ILconomist, who would take up some of the work of keeping the records, 
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27538. I am not thinking at the moment of the interpretation of results, 
but merely of the machinery for recording experience. Men come and go, and 
unless pains are taken to record experience, whether it is one of success or 
failure, it is likely to be lost? — ^There is a danger of losing experience; there 
IS that distinct danger, particularly if you have a man breeding crops; if that 
man does not keep a well written account of the history of the crop you may 
produce a new variety and you do not know the history at all. There is that 
danger. In general, 1 think, the annual reports regarding the use of various 
things are kept; but there are personal touches which should be recorded also 
and which are of extreme value. 

27539. There is nothing at the present moment in any of the Provinces of 
India comparable to the Ministry of Agriculture at Home? — No. 

27540. 1 take it that the administrative records are all in the Secretariat? — 
The annual reports are all filed, 

27541. The experience on the administrative side is kept by the Secretariat 
and not by you; is it not? — ^I'he Secretariat keeps the annual reports on the 
working of the department. Bach office keeps its own files, the annual reports 
of these experimental farms, demonstration farms, extension work and so on. 

27542. Let us take a concrete case which has emerged in another Province. 
Are you attempting to popularise the method of preserving fodder by making 
it into silage? — ^We are, yes. 

27543. For how long is that going on? — It has only been going on for the 
last one or two years. 

27544. You agree that that is the sort of experiment of which the most 
closely kept records should be preserved? — ^Yes. 

27545. Would you put in a paper summarising the efforts that have been 
made and the results so far obtained in that direction? — Yes; shall I send it to 
Nagpur ‘J’ 

27546. There is no hurry; but if you can do so it would give an opportunity 
to the Commission of asking some of ffie witnesses about it? — Yes. 

27547. I see that you say, ‘‘There is also a need for a Bureau to summarise 
the work already done in the Central Provinces and to maintain such a summary 
in future yeais. This could be maintained by the Central Government**. Why 
do you invoke the Central Government for that particular purpose? — I say it 
could be maintained by the Central Government because the Central Government 
or the central organisation could collect all the material from all Provinces. 

27548. Is that so as to bring it together for the purpose of comparison? — 
And make it available to any one who wanted it. 

27549. Does that suggest to your mind that there is not quite the degree of 
co-ordination and communication today which you suggested in your evidence 
some minutes ago? — ^The material is available. 

27550. It is not at the moment at the disposal of the Provinces? — ^If any par- 
ticular officer wants information on any point, he could always write to another 
Province to the officer in charge of the work and get it; it is not publicly 
available. 

27551. Now in answer to Question 4 (c) (ii) you say, “The present regulations 
regarding railway rates for the transport of agricultural produce, machinery and 
other requirements need to^ be closely examined*', and tiben you give a specific 
instance. What representations have been made by your department, to whom 
and with what result?— As far as I know, no departmental representation has 
been made on the question of the sugarcane mills. That has been shown me 
as a most important hardship. With regard to oil-cakes, I think that was done 
some years ago when we wanted oil-cakes to be carried at a uniform rate. 

27552. What body representing the Railway is existing in this Province to 
listen to the complaints of the cultivators?— There is an Advisory Board for the 
G. I. P. Railway. 

27553. Ts that the Local Advisory Council? — Yes, at Nagpur. 

27554. Instituted as the result of the Acworth Committee of 1920?— Yes. I am 
unaware of any definite complaints from agriculturists having reached them. 

27555. You probably agree that in the present state of development, the 
Indian cultivator is in no position to carry his complaints to the Railway Com- 
panies?— I am afraid he is not. 
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27556. Mr, Kamat: Have the manufacturers of the$e sugarcane mills repre- 
sented their grievance? — ^Not that I know of. 

27557. Have you got local manufacturers? — ^No. 

27558. The Chairman: Following on your answer to me, would you agree 
that that fact makes it more important that the Department of Agriculture 
should watch the interests of agriculturists in these matters'!^ — ^We do try and 
watch the interests of the cultivator. When the cultivator has a point of this 
kind to bring forward I would say the Provincial Board of Agriculture, the 
Advisory Board in Agriculture, is of increasing value. It acts as the Standing 
Committee in agricultural matters to the Local Government. For example, no 
new proposal to be included in the budget is accepted by the Local Government 
unless it has been passed by this Advisory Board which consists largely of non- 
official members representative of the different agricultural tracts, and a certain 
number of official members. 

27559. Sir Ganga Ram. Are they members of the Council?— Some of them 
may be Council members, but not all. 

27560. The Chairman: The heads of the Railways when they were asked 
about the interests of the cultivator have cited the Local Advisory Councils 
and indeed they told us precisely how th<* representation of the cultivators' 
interests has been arranged for. It was, if my memory does not deceive me, 
by two members of the local Legislative Council chosen, I think, from rural 
areas. Would it not be worth while that your department should look into the 
possibility of assuring for the cultivator an active representation on the Railway 
Local Advisory Committee?— I think that could be taken up with more chance 
of success by the Advisory Board of Agriculture. 

27561. As head of the department, do you put up suggestions of that 
sort to tne Advisory Board?— Yes; if there is a matter of that sort, it is put up. 

27562. How about construction; are you^satisfied with the amount of railway 
construction going on in the Province as a whole'-*— Yes; I think the railway 
provision in this Province is, on the whole, very satisfactory. 

27563. In answer to our Question 4, you deal with various points subsequent 
to those with Which we have already dealt. But I see that you say nothing about 
ffie Post Office. I was wondering whether you regard the service of the Post 
Office, in Its capacity as public agent for the Savings Bank system, as giving 
It importance in relation to agriculture?— No; I had not anything definite to 
say about the Post Office. 

27564. Now. I am looking at your answer on page 28 to Question 6 (a), (b) 
^d (c) and to the Provincial Memorandum, paragraph 45 (page 6 above). 
You say, “There is considerable scope for giving assistance to the cultivator 
through such financing agencies as land mortgage banks**. You suggest also 
a whole-time officer who could specialise in the subject*. Would that be a 
whole-time officer for the w'hole Province? — ^That was my intention, yes. 

27^5. ^ Do you think that one whole-time officer for the whole Province 
could do much? Is it a question of research which was in your mind? — The 
(^estion of organisation and the preparation and development of schemes for 
this work, a man who would make a special study of the financing of agriculturists. 

* j 27566. Do you think sufficiently detailed investigation of the problem of 
indebtedness has been carried out in the Province?— I do not know; I think 
It requires far more investigation. 

27^7. Is there any statement available showing the particulars of debt, 
secmred and unsecured debt to moneylenders, debt to co-operative societies 
and so on?— Not that 1 know of. 


27568. Are you one of those who attach great importance to the carrying 
• A surveys before laying down a policy?— I think this questioS 

ot indeDtedness does require a very close investigation. 

u° do you. that one officer for the whole Province 

vOuId make much contribution towards an investigation of that sort?— No. but 
ttiat 18 a step m the right direction. 

27570. I turn to the note* which is headed “Note relating to the Acts in 
thL^^eeonomt Provinces and Berar which aflect agricultural matters from 

Art ^ M ** Agriculturists* Loans 

Act JNo. Id of 1884 and with the Lands I mprovement Loans Act; on page 4, 

*Not printed. ^ 
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second paragraph, you say, “Government has also recently sanctioned as an 
experimental measure a scheme for the supply of pure wheat seed on the barht 
system”. Is that under the Act of 1884? — ^No. I am not responsible for that 
note; that was drawn up by the Secretariat. 

27571. Have you not seen it? — have had a copy of it. 

27572. Perhaps you will give me the facts as far as you are aware of 
them? — ^That was a special scheme started last year and does not, I think, 
have any reference to that Act you quote. 

27573. So far as you know, it is neither under the Act of 1884 nor under 
the subsequent Agriculturists* Loans Act? — Speaking from memory, I do not 
think so, but it was only started just before I went on leave and I have not 
seen the details of the working of it. 

27574. What is the harhi system^ — It is the giving out of loans with a 
return of 25 per cent interest in kind. 

27575. As you are not responsible for this paper, you must stop me if you 
do not want to answer any question; but it touches your responsibility I think 
closely in many respects, and so I will take you as far as you are prepared to 
go. The writer is taking about interest on loans under the Agriculturists* and 
Lands Improvement Loans Acts and he is dealing with the question of the 
interest charged to the cultivator. “During 1921-22 the interest was raised from 
6^ per cent per annum to 7-1 J per cent, or 1 anna 3 pies in a rupee, in order 
to cover the high rate of interest payable by the Local Government to the 
Government of India at the lime,*'and also to protect the provincial finances 
from probable losses owing to bad debts. At present the rate from Provincial 
Loans Fund is fixed at 5 per cent, but there has been no reduction in the rate 
of inte'-est charged to the cultivator.’* Are you familiar with the circum- 
stances ? — ^No. 

27576. Then I observe it is the practice in this Province to reinit interest 
on taccavi instalments whenever land revenue is remitted? — ^Yes, that is probably 
the case, but really it is not a thing with which the Agricultural Department 
has any concern. 

27577. Have you not interested yourself in the general problem of^ dealing 
with the indebtedness of the cultivator ?-y‘We are interested in the issue of 
taccavi loan but not in the general regulations covering it. 

27578. Now I turn to Question 8, which deals with Irrigation. Are you 
satisfied with the degree of touch and inter-communication existing between 
your department and the Irrigation Department? — ^Yes. 

27579. Are relations thoroughly amicable? — e are in constant communi- 
cation, either by letter or by oral discussion. I i.an give an example which 
happened only quite recently : the Irrigation Department found that the water 
from one of their tanks was not being taken up quite as readily as they had 
hoped, and they asked us if we could open a demonstration plot. We opened 
one within a fortnight in that area. We do a great deal by discussion, I see 
the Chief Engineer very very frequently and I am also in close touch with the 
Superintending Engineers as well. 

27580. I suppose you also meet on the Provincial Board of Agriculture? — 
The Chief Engineer is a member of the Advisory Board for Agriculture. 

27581. How often does the Advisory Board meet? — It^ meets two or three 
times a year to discuss the budget items, and at one other time at least. 

27582. How about the advice that the two departments give to^ cultivators? 
Are you agreed together as departments in the matter of the quantity of watei 
required for sugarcane growing? — ^Well, we have our views; in a general way 
i should say the Agricultural Department would put rather a lower figure for 
water required for sugarcane than the Irrigation Department, 

27583. I think that is quite possible? — Yes. 

27584. Prof. Gangulee: You have no experimental data with regard to 
that point? — Experiments have been conducted and are now going on with 
regard to the duty of water for various crops. 

27585. When was that experiment begun? — ^That was started by the Irrigation 
Department two or three years ago in consultation with the officers of the 
Agricultural Department; the experiments have been opened by the Irrigation 
Department. 
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27586. The Chairman: Have you anything that you wish to tell the Com- 
mission on the problem of the method of charging for water; that is to say, 
the volumetric versus the acreage basis? — ^No, except that we are frequently 
consulted over irrigation rates. 

27S87. Have you nothing to say about the volumetric method of charg- 
ing? — ^No. 

27588. Do you think there is an opening for minor irrigation schemes ^ in 
the Province : such as kutcha damming of minor streams and rivers? — I think 
there is scope for minor irrigation schemes and also for well irrigation; the trouble 
is to m^^ke such schemes remunerative and to pay fhe interest on the capital 
involved in damming up such streams. 

27589. Are there no districts where ^ cultivators are willing to do the work 
and to take risk if they are given sufiiciently good advice; is there any officei 
available to advise cultivators? — ^The general officers in the Agricultural Depart- 
ment would advise on matters of that sort. 

27590. But you have no special irrigation officer to advise on such schemes? — 

No. 


27591. Do you not think such an officer could do good service? — It should 
be one of the duties of the Agricultural Engineer to advise where bunding and 
levelling of land, setting up of irrigation plant, and so on, should be; but as *a 
rule that kind of advice is given by the general officers of the Agricultural 
Department. 

27592. Then I think you somewhere express the view that irrigation by 
wells is a subject which should receive further attention; is that so? — Yes. 

27593. You think there may be an important opening for that, do you 
not?-— I do, but I think the whole question of water-supply by wells is too big 
a thing to put in the hands of a solitary agricultural engineer. 

27594. Do you not think that both these subjects are subjects which should 
be in the hands of technical whole-time officers? — ^The minor irrigation schemes, 
that is to say, the building of small tanks and so on, could well come within 
the scope of the duties of the agricultural officer, I think, if he could call in 
technical advice where wanted. 

27595. Are you satisfied that ffiere^ are not problems in research of a 
fundamental nature in connection with irrigated agriculture which still require 
to be dealt with? — think there are problems in connection with irrigated crops, 
special problems of their own, but these 1 think could come in under the 
general survey of the Agricultural Department. 

27596. Problems in connection with drainage in relation to agriculture, 
drainage in connection with irrigation, and problems in connection with irriga- 
tion in its bearing upon health and its effect upon the soil, problems of water- 
logging and so on; do you think that these might well be tackled by a central 
research station for irrigation under the Government of India? — I do not think 
that problems of such a nature are very pressing and important in this Province. 

275^7. Has there been any soil survey carried out in this Province? — 
Not of a general nature, but we have accumulated a good deal of information 
on soib as a whole. There has not, however, been any organised soil survey 
because we have not got the necessary staff for it. 

27598. Are you going slowly forward with that work?— Yes, we are gradually 
collecting more and more information. For instance, at agricultural shows we 
put up show bottles giving results of the analysis of the soils in a particular 
area and showing how they differ. We use those as exhibits at agricultural 


answer to Question 9 ^b) (ii) and (c), you give an account of what 
you have done in the way of clearing land of bans grass. How far have these 
advantage of by cultivators?— We have two schemes, 
^ughing wiffi bullock-drawn ploughs for which there is a pretty big demand. 
We have extended that scheme in the last year and it seems to be a scheme 
which could be developed almost indefinitely. 

that?-Sometimes the iron tum-wre.t 
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27601. Does the turn-wrest require to be altered so as to adapt it for that 
work? — ^No, that plough is available; it is the plough with which we do 
work to a large extent. 

27602. Then you have got this steam-ploughing plant? — Yes, that has only 
just been started. 

27603. What plough are you using? — It is a four or five bottom plough. 

27604. Sir Ganga Ram. Is it a double engine? — Yes. It was sanctioned 
by the Legislative Council during the last budget session and is working for 
the first season now in the Jubbulpore district. 

27605. The Chairman: Do I understand that the system was sanctioned 
by the Legislative Council? — ^The money was sanctioned by the Council. It 
was put down as a special item in the budget as one of the items of new 
expenditure really, after the scheme had been exhaustively discussed by the 
Advisory Board of Agriculture. 

27606. Do you have to present your budget in very great detail to the 
Council? — In very great detail and very frequently. We have to explain it 
very thoroughly on many occasions. I fijst of all have to explain it to the 
Advisory Board, who may or may not approve of it. Provided it is ajmroved 
by the Advisory Board, it has then to be explained to the Administrative Depart- 
ment. It probably has to be explained again to the Finance Department, then 
to the Finance^ Sub-Committee, and finally probably in a fairly lengthy speech 
to the Legislative Council. 

27607. Sir Henry Lawrence: Has the Director of the department no 
discretion to use his money in introducing new machinery? — Items of new 
expenditure always have to be approved by die Advisory Board of Agriculture. 

27608. The Chan man' In detail? — ^Yes, item by item. I find the Advisory 
Board of Agriculture extremely useful in tha*^ way, because once we have satis- 
fied thejTi that the scheme is a sound one agriculturally, it is of very great 
assistance to have their support. 

27609, Mr. Calvert: Are they all members of the Legislative Council? — 
Not all. 

27610. The Chairman: Now, in answer to Question 10 on Fertilisers, you say 
that greater use can undoubtedly be made of natural manures and artificial 
fertilisers. Do you think the trouble is ignorance or apathy on the part of the 
cultivator, or difficulty of financing these operations? — I think the whole question 
is economic It is very difficult to say that some of the more expensive ferti- 
lisers can be recommended for various crops. Although, at the outset when 
applied to the crop, they apparently give a good yield and look like being a 
profitable investment, later on we do not find that to be the case. 

27611. What is your limiting factor in the Province as a whole? — I should 
say that nitrogen was the important factor. 

27612, Prof, Gangulee: Nitrogen is an important factor? — Yes, and water 
also. 

27613. The Chairman: What experiments are you carrying on at this 
moment in compost making? — Particularly in die rice areas we try to use leases 
and trash. Of course, in the dry areas the material is not available. 

^614. Is that a direction in which you think more research work is 
required? — I think the whole question of manuring is one in which a great deal 
of research work is required but it must always be bound up with the economic 
question. 

27615. Are you an advocate of any particular method of compost making 
at the moment through your propaganda ofi&cers? — In the north of the Province, 
they advocate compost making with all the weeds and general material collected 
off the fields. We also carried out a certain number of experiments in trying 
to make artificial manure but we found that the trouble Acre was to maintain a 
suitable moisture. 

27616. What substance were you using? — Sann hemp, refuse grasses, cotton 
stalks and Ae like. Again we have been doing it on Ae RoAamsted meAod. 
We found Aat it was very difficult to keep Ae manure wet except in the rains; 
but to rot it in the dty weaAer was impossible. 
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27617. Have you any views on the export of bones from the Province?— 
I should be very glad to see not only bones but also oil-cakes retained in the 
Province, if possible. Oil-cake, I think, is more important than bones. 

27618. How would you use your bone?— Chiefly on the irrigated rice areas. 

27619. And process it? — I would grind it up. 

27620. Do you not think that they requiie treatment?— No. It is used in 
the form of ground bones. 

27621. Prof. Gangulee: Using a very fine mesh? — ^Yes. 

27622. The Chairman. Have you studied the economics of the problem 
of preventing or not preventing the export of bones? — ^Not in detail. 

27623. Is it your view that the damage done by the use of cowdung for 
fuel is exaggerated or do you regard it as very serious? — il regard it as very 
serious. 

27624. On page 26, paragraph 67, of the Provincial Memorandum (page 9 
above) you say that in the Chhattisgarh Division attempts have been made to 
encourage the use of firewood as fuel by the establishment of fuel depdts at suitable 
agricultural centres. How are those dep6ts supplied? Where do they get the 
wood from? — From the surrounding jungles. 

27625. How could the cultivators get it direct? — ^The dep5ts were established 
in Chhattisgarh but the jungles are a considerable distance from the cultivated 
areas. 

27626. So that it is really supplying wood, not from jungles round^ about, 
but from distant jungles? — Yes. And for that reason they hope, with the 
development of the railways through this district, to be able^ to get firewood 
from the jungle at a rate much cheaper than has been possible in the^ past; 
it is probable that this scheme will be feasible in the future although it was 
not a success when it was tried before. 

27627. But although the fuel was offered at what is described in this note 
as being very cheap rates, the immemorial custom of, and the preference for, 
cowdung fuel prevented the change over from that fuel to wood? — ^Yes. 

27628. For how long was this experiment persisted in? — ^I am not sure 
because this was carried out by the Forest Department; it was not done by the 
Agricultural Department. J think the Chief Conservator of Forests would help 
you in this matter. 

27629. Now under the heading. Crops, Question 11, have you witnessed a 
change over from food crops to money crops on an important scale in any area 
in this Province? You do not deal with this question in your note^ — ^There 
has been a great increase in the cotton area in the last few years. That is one 
e.\ample. 

27630. And has it reached a point where an important proportion of the 
cultivators do not grow sufficient food for their own family use and have to 
purchase*? — I think so. It has reached a point where the pendulum is now 
swinging in the other direction. 

27631. Before we come to that 1 want to ask you whether you applied 
yourself at the time when this change over was going on, to discovering what 
effect the change had upon the cultivator and the economics of his everyday 
life, while cotton was bringing in a good price? Was it to the advantage 
of the cultivator to have a change over to the money crop, do you think? — I think 
it was, while the price remained high. 

27632. For the cultivator to get the benefit of the change over it is necessary 
for him to be able not merely to sell his cotton well, but also to buy the neces- 
sities of life that he requires and to buy them well? — ^Yes. 

27633. And in that respect good communications are as important in keeping 
down the prices of commodities as they are in affording ready channels of 
marketing for the produce? — ^Yes. 

27634. Do you think it likely that in areas away from large centres and 
badly served by communications, the cultivator would be able to buy what 
he requires reasonably cheap? — I think the communications in this Province 
are, both by rail and by road, good enough to ensure that. 
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27635. Do you think there is a marked rise in the standard of living amongst 
the population the members of which change over from food to money crops 
so long as the price remains high? — should not say there was a rise in the 
standard of living. I should say there was a nse in general expenditure. 

27636. You mean to say it was not good spending? — It was not spending 
to the best advantage. 

27637. What was the money spent on as a rule? Was it spent on putting 
tin roofs on the houses? — I should think it was spent probably on getting out 
of debt. 

27638. That seems to me a very good object? — ^Yes, but there has not 
been a definite rise in the standard of living. 

27639. Prof, Gangulee: Is there any sign of prosperity? — In the cotton 
tract when the price of cotton was high, there were signs of prosperity. 

27640. The Chairman' Then you say that the pendulum is now swinging 
back and that the land which has been under money crops is now going back 
to food crops. Is that very marked‘s — It is just beginning because the price 
of cotton now is dropping. We find that a good many people are now taking 
to ground-nut in place of cotton. 

27641. Is ground-nut a food crop of any importance in this Province? — ^It 
is not a staple food. 

27642. You would not surely describe the change over from cotton to 
ground-nut as typical of reversion from money to food crops ^ — It is not exactly 
a food crop but they are reverting to a rotation of crops which would be to 
the advantage of the cultivator and of the soil. 

27643. Will you give us a little more information about your machinery 
for distributing seed? I understand that you have an agreement with reliable 
cultivators throughout the Province ? — We have a number of seed farms carried 
on by reliable cultivators. 

27644. How do you reward these seed multipliers '^ — We do not reward 
them in an^ way; they establish a reputation for their seed. I have described 
the system in paragraph 88 of my memorandum (page 10 above). 

27645. Are you satisfied with this system's* — I am satisfied with the system, 
provided we can get sufficient controlling staff. 

27646. Do you think you have a fairly accurate record of the total acreage 
under improved varieties? — The records are all right as far as the seed which 
is distributed directly under the departmental agency is concerned; but we cannot 
keep very accurate records of further extensions beyond that. 

27647. Do you think there is any hope of 'establishing in this country, on 
a commercial basis, the same system of distributing seed as we have at Home? — 
I think there should be. 1 think the present seed farmers are enterprising busi- 
nessmen and they might be able to establish a reputation as seed farmers. 

27648. Ihe danger is that they might deteriorate and become first money- 
lenders and seed merchants afterwards*^ — Unfortunately the moneylending busi- 
ness and seed business do rather go together. 

27649. To what extent are you using the co-operative organisation for 
distributing improved seeds? — Some of our organisations, rnore particularly in 
the cotton tract, are combined co-operative and seed-producing agencies 

27650. Are you using the co-operative organisation as a whole for propaganda 
purposes? — ^We work with the Co-operative Department. 

27651. Are you satisfied^ that you have exploited that field to the utmost? — 
Not to thi utmost, but I think we are^ trying to work together more and more. 
For example, when there are co-operative rallies of the Co-operative Department 
we ask oui agricultural officers to go to these rallies and deliver lectures and 
try to use some scheme for propaganda work. When you have an audience 
of any kind which is being addressed on agricultural matters, ffiat audience can 
be addressed on co-operative matters and vice versa. Under the scheme that I 
wish to push through, namely, demonstration lorries and making demonstration 
work more popular, those things will be at the disposal of the Co-operative 
Department just as they are at the disposal oi the Agricultural Department. 

Mr. F. J. Flymen. 
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27652. I wanted to ask you a point regaiding these lorries. Are they going 
to be used as travelling cinemas? — ^Yes. 

27653. Who is to prepare the films? — It all depends whether they are full- 
sized films or smaller films. If they are full-sized films, we shall have to draw 
on professional film-makers. The G. I. P. Railway has been making a certain 
number of films under our direction showing, for instance, cotton, animal 
husbandry and various things of that sort. They have been doing it in other 
parts of India also. I understand they would be willing to let us have copies of 
these films on specially favourable terms. 

27654. Do you think that their technical staff is sufficiently good for your 
purposes? — realise that is a very highly technical business. 

27655. Have you seen the films prepared by the G. I. P. Railway? — I have 
not seen them yet; they are bringing them up to Nagpur in a day or two. 

27656. Would you agree that a bad film, although very expensive, is quite 
useless — Yes 

27657. Would you agree that the production of films for propaganda work 
is a highly techiiical business? — It is. The films that have been produced in 
the Central Provinces have been produced in conjunction with the officers of 
the Agricultural Department. They are just being completed. 

27658. Talking about demonstration and propaganda, do you think that 
there is an increasing demand by the cultivator himself for the services of the 
Agricultural Department*? — I do. 

27659. Is he beginning to take his problem for solution to the Agricultural 
Department?— He is beginning to seek the assistance of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment. It is rather difl&cult for him sometimes to clearly define what his problem 


27660. In answer to Question 13 (i) on page 30, you set down the view 
that the arrangements for preventing the introduction of dangerous plant pests 
into India might be more effective and you cite an instance from your own 
personal knowledge where live insects in a consignment of plants from abroad were 
discovered by yourself after those plants had been subjected to disinfection 
and so on. What insects were they?— They were caterpillars. 

caterpillars?— Presumably not. They were in 

?aye'’/ot ^ caterpilLs could 

rf Ii. ^ material was opened up for disinfection. 

It struck me that the thing was not disinfected at all 

!r 

is 

Ss; “ <”■ .3 Sr 

Suw io‘, •'i SilA’zx 

establiahed in this country and inde^ in P®**® ** well 

under a federal system o/k system akin to where, either 

ment’s responsibility for these matters ti«« h. systems, the Central Govern- 
any system that wm efficilsm 

plants when they take so long to reach ns.^ * * clearly no good importing 
SS f T « ‘he Province?-Very little. 

and that its destruction siouid*^ made^commflsoiv*** u "°‘*fiahle pest 

com^^ry?^„ the person in 

S' IS lateIy?_No. 

would be'veiCy if y^^laid^upolThirSl- •‘b® •*** of the cultivator 

hyacinth has become a Test^in “sSme'^Sc*;* ^®»P°‘«ibmty?-I know Vat 
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27669- Have you anything to say on the problem of veterinary teaching? — 

No. 

27670. Have you anything to say on the question whether District Boards 
should or should not continue to be responsible for the veterinary service in 
their districts? — 1 have nothing to say on the subject. 

27671. Looking at your answer on page 31 to our Question 16 (a) (ii) on 
Animal Husbandry, is dairying in this Province under the ^ Deputy Director 
in charge of Animal Husbandry"^ — ^Yes, except at the Agricultural College, 
which IS directly under the Principal of the Agricultural College. 

27672. Take the supply of milk for the urban centres;^ how is Nagpur pro- 
vided with milk^ — It is largely provided by gowalas^ but we have one co-opera- 
tive dairy there which supplies a certain amount of milk. 

Is the milk at Nagpur supplied from buffaloes or cows? — ^Mainly 
from buffaloes, the buffalo is the chief milch animal; of course, there is a good 
deal of prejudice against the use of buffalo milk in certain cases. 

27674. Is there a prejudice amongst Indians against buffalo milk? — In many 
cases the milk of the cow is pieferred, buffalo milk being reserved for the 
gfei-making industry. 

27675. Is it not rather because buffalo milk provides better ghi for cooking 
purposes? — I think that is it; it provides more fat. 

27676. Are there any cross-bred herds, cross-bred between Indian and 
European breeds, providing milk for Nagpur? — ^The Telinkheri farm has a herd 
of Montgomery cattle; at the College dairy we have a number of^ cross-breds, 
but apart from Nagpui itself there is very little going on in dairying. 

27677. Does the co-operative organisation that you mentioned a moment 
ago have a pure Indian herd; and if not, what breeds does it possess? — It has a 
pure Indian herd, and a herd of buffaloes. We supply breeding bulls from the 
Montgomery herd. 

27678. Do they i>ctually own the cows that produce the milk? — ^Yes; the 
individual member of the association owns his own cows. 

27679. Do you regard the problem of the improvement of cattle in this 
Province as one of the major pioblems before you? — I think so; that is why 
we have a man on special duty for it. 

27680. How long has he been on special duty? — About four years. 

27681. We have been piovided with a monograph of all that you are doing 
on the subject of improving the breeds, and the officer responsible for cattle- 
breeding will no doubt appear before us; 1 think he is coming before us as a 
witness?— -No; he will be there, when you visit the farm under his charge. 

27682. Is he also charged with the problem of improving the food supply 
of the cattle? — He is concerned with the growing of fodder crops and the trials 
of fodder crops; I have recently also put a certain amount of work of that kind 
under the Second Economic Botanist, who is dealing with grasses. 

27683. What hope do you think there is of persuading cultivators to grow 
these fodder crops if you could work them out and recommend a particular 
grass? — I think, if the proposition is economically sound, one has every hope of 
getting the cultivator to take it up. 

27684. Do you yourself think that silage offers good hope as a partial solu- 
tion of the problem? — Silage is a problem which wants very careful investigation. 
It is not easy to convince people that to cut a crop of ]nar green and put it 
in a silo is a better proposition than allowing the crop to ripen and providing 
the grain for human consumption and the dry stalk for the cattle. 

27685. You think that both the economic ^ and the technical side require 
very careful investigation? — It is not a thing which one can recommend off-hand 
for general adoption. 

27686. You do not think that enough work has been done on it? — No. 

27687. Do the cultivators in this Province to any considerable extent con- 
sume dairy produce provided by their own animals? — ^Yes. 

27688. They drink milk?— Yes, when they can get it. 
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57689. They consume ghi? — ^Yes. 

27690. On the whole, would you say that physically they are well developed 
and healthy?— In certain tracts, they are fairly well developed. 

27691. Do you associate the consumption of dairy produce with those districts 
in which their physical condition is the best? — 1 should say that the people are 
better developed where the general standard of living is high 

27692. And the consumption of dairy produce is usually high where the 
standard of living is high? — should say so. 

27693. The poorer peasant is sometimes compelled to market his milk? 
Frequently, he has no milk to market. 

27(M. Prof, Gangulee: In which tract is the standard of living higher?— 
In the Berar tract, the cotton tract, where there is more money. 

27695. The Chatrman: Have you considered the proposal to remit the 
revenue or part of the revenue on land used for growing fodder crops? I do 
not think that has been considered, as far as I am concerned, the proposition 
has never come up. 

27696. Do you know anything about hydro-electric surveys in this 
Produce? — I think the Irrigation Department will supply a note on that; I do 
not believe it was ever considered to be a favourable Province for the develop- 
ment of hydro-electric works. 

27697. You are doing a certain amount of research work on vegetable 
and fruit growing? — ^Yes, but that is a line which has come under reduction. 
At one time we had a European gardener, but the post has been abolished and 
really now it is part-time work. 

27698. One has not only to grow the fruits, but also to sell them; how 
about the markets? Have they been studied at all? — Do you mean the co- 
operative marketing of fruits^ 

27699. No, the markets themselves, selling the fruit through co-operative 
organisations or in the ordinary way. What about the demand? — The demand 
for fruits and vegetables is very considerable. 

27700. Is that for tropical fruit? — Yes. 

27701. Have you any area in which you can grow temperate^ fruit? — Not 
on a successful scale; we have a very big demand for tropical fruit. 

27702. Who is in charge of lac culture? — ^The Forest Department. 

27703. Is it within your knowledge whether they have taken an active 
interest in it? — ^Yes, they have. I have a sort of general knowledge of what 
goes on. For instance, when the Director of Agriculture, Bengal, wanted me 
to supply him with seed lac, 1 was able to put him in touch with the people 
who could meet his requirements; that is the only sort of knowledge we have. 

27704. I observe that you attach importance to economic surveys of parti- 
cular villages as a preliminary to framing a policy? — ^Yes; it is very hard to 
add that work on to the ordinary duties of the Deputy Director of Agriculture. 

27705. Have you anything to say about the possibility of developing the 
panchayat in the villages in this Province? — So far as agriculture is concerned, 
I think local agricultural associations would do that better than panchayat. 

27706. ^ That is your local association ? — 'i he sub-circle association is the 
local association. 

27707. You have nothing in the nature of Taluka Associations? — ^We have 
the Taluka Association; we have the District Association and under that wc have 
Taluka Association, and under that we have the sub-circle association. 

27708. The District Association is the largest? — ^Yes. 

27709. And which comes next to that? — ^The Taluka Association, which 
supplies a few members to the District Association, and under that we have 
the sub-circle association. We can eventually, when the importance of such 
associations is established, get down to the village association. 

27710. What is the smallest official or semi-official administrative body in 
the Province?— The Tahsildar in charge of the tahsil; we have below him the 
Revenue Inspector. 
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“ 27711. Which is the smallest corporate administrative body? — suppose 
one would call the panchayat the smallest. 

27712. Is the panchayat established under a particular Act? — think 
Mr. Wills will be able to give you better information on the point. 

Mr. Wills: There is a Panchayat Act, giving them power to tax themselves. 
The panchayat is constituted for administrative purposes, and they have a 
certain amount of judicial power. 

27713. The Chairman: You have nothing in connection with agriculture? — 
We do not go down as far as the panchayat. With Agricultural Associations, 
a group of villages is the smallest unit we have at present. 

27714. You have provided us with a note on the consolidation of holdings? — 
I think that is Mr. Dyer’s note. 

27715. Would you rather not speak to it? — ^Not, except in a general way; 
as a department we are not actually concerned with the consolidation of holdings. 

27716. Agriculturally, you attach importance to consolidation? — ^Yes. 


27717. Would you agree that the village being the unit for consolidation, 
the panchayat might have a very important agricultural bearing? — I would; 
we are interested in the consolidation of holdings in a similar way to the 
Irrigation Department, that is, for the improvement of irrigation or agriculture, 
but it is never carried out under the organisation of the Agricultural Department. 

27718. Are you satisfied with the touch between yourself and the head of 
the Forest Department? — Yes. I should like to emphasise the fact that the 

forests should, I think, be utilised for definite agricultural purposes where feasible 
schemes can be put forward. For instance, in the starting of cattle-breeding 
schemes, if a forest area is required for a cattle-breeding farm, it will do more 
good to the cultivators as a whole than if that area, which may amount to 2 or 3 
square miles, is reserved entirely for the supply of timber and grass. 

27719. How about the production of dry fodder or hay from the Forest 
Department? Do you think more might be done in that direction?— I think so, 
provided the supply is available within reasonable distance. 

27720. Or, I suppose, within reasonable distance of a good distributing 

centre? — ^Yes; but the supply of dry grass would scarcely be extensive, on 

account of the overhead charges for rural distribution. 

27721. Not even in times of fodder famine?— In times of fodder famine 

the position changes; that is why one wants, as I have suggested, the storing 
up of grass. 

27722. Is there any reserve of fodder against a fodder fanaine at the moment 
controlled by your* — ^No. 


27723. Would you like to see that established?— I should like to see it 
established, but I do not think it necessarily need be controlled by the Agricul- 
tural Department, because the Agricultural Department is not very closely 
concerned with it; in times of foddei scarcity, the revenue authority takes it up. 

27724. I should have thought that few things touch the interests of the 
Agricultural Department more closely than preserving the life of the cultivators* 
cattle in times of fodder famine?— The Agricultural Department is concerned 
with It; but It touches the revenue oflGicer very closely too. and also the forest 
officer. It might be necessary to bring it under the Agricultural Department 
II It was not looked after very carefully by the revenue officer. 

27725. Do you think that young officers of the Forest Department have a 
sufficiently sympathetic interest in the cultivators’ problem?— Yes, I think so. 

been doing in recent years i.n Nagpur is to have young officers 
of various departments (the forest officer did* not come, I think) together, during 
of lectures on the general outlines of rural economy, 
and some of the lectures have been given by agricultural officers. 

♦ft What do you say to a scheme of attaching young forest officers 

is conti^ulJir±o7i and placing them in districts where cultivation 

necessary provided he was in close touch with the local agricultural officer. 
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27727. Do you not think that such a scheme might bring in a more under- 
standing attitude on the part of the forest officer?— I think if he is in close touch 
with the agricultural officer he will pick up the information he requires. 

27728. Do you see anything against the scheme? — ^No; I do not see anything 
against the scheme. 

Sir Henry Lawrence: Are the officers who attend these lectures * officers of 
the Revenue Department? — ^Mostly of the Revenue Department. 

27729. Provincial or Imperial? — Some Provincial and some Imperial; the 
lectures are given by agricultural officers, veterinary officers, forest officers, 
irrigation officers and it is a revenue officer, the Commissioner of Settlements, 
who conducts the courses. 

27730. The Chairman: Do you think there is much prospect of encouraging 
cultivators to plant shrubs or trees for their future requirements? — I am afraid 
it will be difficult to get the cultivator to do it. 

27731. Difficulty not only of planting but also of protection during the 
young stage? — ^Yes; even if one man brings them up carefully another man may 
destroy them. 

27732. I understand that the memorandum on marketing which you pro- 
mised in answer to Question 20 (n), (2>) and (c) is not yet forthcoming?— I find 
some material that you have in this memorandum was taken out of it; but 
there is a good deal more which has still to be digested and I hope to let you 
have that before you leave Nagpur. Of course it does not touch cotton 
marketing; that has been dealt with specially by the cotton people. 

27733. Turning to page 10 of the Provincial Memorandum (page 3 above) 
have you studied the control of the cotton markets? — I have seen a good deal 
of it while I was Deputy Director of the Western Circle. 

27734- Do you think they are satisfactory? — In theory, but not in practice. 

2773S. I understand there has been recently a committee of the Indian 
Central Cotton Committee enquiring into the working of these cotton markets, 
which committee has not yet reported; is that so? — I have not yet seen any 
final findings- The question, I know, is still under consideration. 

27736. Have you ever heard the charge levelled against these markets that 
it is possible for cotton to pass through the market and to be sold subse- 
quently?^ — I have seen cotton being passed straight through the market without 
any business being done. Cotton passes from one gate to the other, while the 
business with regard to its sale is transacted at some other place entirely away 
from the market. 


27737. That is even a simpler process than the one I was trying to describe. 
I thought they had a sham sale in the market and a real sale elsevmere? — ^No. 

27738. Why do they bother to send it through and pay the fee? — I could 
not say why; under the market rules perhaps it has to pass through the market. 

27739. . Probably we had bettei wait till we get the report of that com- 
mittee?— Yes. 

27740. Have you ever considered the advisability of ^Recommending the 
licensing of commission agents? — ^That is a matter for local self-governing bodies. 

^741. You have no views on that point? — I think they certainly should 
be licensed. These commission agents should be brought under very careful 
control. 


27742. I do not know who prepared this note on marketing in the memo- 
randum which Tyas sent us by the Provincial Government. On page 11 (page 3 
above) it is stated: “The results of this inquiry (that is, the inquiry by the 
Indian Central Cotton Committee) have not yet been published but they 
indicate that a strict application of the rules to govern these markets will be 
necessary to prevent a good deal of the fraud at present practised on the 
seller . Have you any information on the point?— The inquiry was started, 
before I went on leave and since I came back I have not seen the full account 
or It. I believe the full reports are still with the Cotton Committee. 


IS quite 


27743. I understand that you yourself do not feel satisfied that the practice 
[uite as good as the thcorj -That is really the trouble. 
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27744. I do not know whether you would be prepared to answer questions 
in detail on the organisation of the Co-operative Department. Do you take a 
personal interest in it? — I am necessarily in touch with the Co-operative Depart- 
ment; but I would prefer not to go into details until you have examined the 
Registrar of Co-operative Societies. 

* 27745. One or two general questions. Are you satisfied with the organisa- 
tion of the Co-operative Department? — I have said in my ^ written evidence, 

I think, that it requires a whole-time officer with special training. 

27746. Where do you suggest that special training should be given? — I 
cannot suggest anywhere. 

27747. You have not thought it out?--No. 

27748. Sir James MacKenna: Have you not got a whole-time officer now? — 
He is the Registrar of Co-operative Societies, Director of Industries, and has 
two or three other functions also, such as the controlling of Boiler Inspectors 
and so on. 

27749. The Chairman: Do you regard co-operative credit societies as the 
most helpful agent for solving the problem of rural indebtedness as it exists at 
present? — I think it is one of them. 

27750. I understand that the experience of the Province in the matter of 
co-operation has not been without its disappointments? — ^No; there had been 
severe disappointments and even so it is one of the most helpful agents. I think 
alternative schemes might be developed that could be put in the hands of men 
who could make a study of the subject. 

27751. In answer to our Question 23 (a), you are talking about the 
existing systems of education and you say they are not such as to induce the 
middle classes to return to the land. Should not the first problem be to discover 
an educational system which would keep the cultivating classes on the land?— < 
You mean the present system? 

27752. Are you satisfied that the present system, if it is developed, will 
succeed in educating the present cultivating class without inducing it to leave the 
land, a more important matter than that of inducing the middle classes to turn 
to it? — I do not see any sign that the present system will induce the people 
to return to the land. 

27753. Do you see any signs that the existing system might disturb the 

cultivators and induce their educated sons to leave the land? — I think there 

is always the tendency for an educated man to seek employment away from 
the land. 

27754. Have you nny suggestions in the matter of general education which 
you have not set down in your note? — ^No, 

27755. Would you attach great importance to an improvement in the drink- 
ing \yater-supply of villages'? — I think there are tracts of country in the Central 

Provinces where the drinking water-supply needs to be carefully investigated. 

In fact it is so important a thing that I consider that it needs a special officer. 

27756. Do you see any hope of financing the improvement of the drinking 
water-supply in these rural tiacts which you are speaking of? — I think it is one 
of the items which should be financed with the general improvement of rural 
areas, communication of roads and so on. 

27757. It is mentioned by one correspondent that a perusal of the last two 
or three Settlement Reports will show how much land has passed from the tenants 
to their malguzar as a result of the operations of debt; do you agree with that? — 
I do not think there is a tendency for the land to pass into the hands of the 
malguzar. 

27758. Does that mean that the cultivating class ceases to cultivate or do 
they continue to cultivate ^on a new footing?— They cultivate on a new footing. 

^ 27759. Have you any -idea of the extent to which the movement in question 

IS going on, the alienation of the land from the. cultivating cl isses to the 
malguzar?— No; but tliat information could be obtained from the Settlement 
Department. 

, ^^9' happen to know whether it was ever been extracted from 

the Settlement Reports? — Not that I know of. 
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27761. Now, in attempting to solve the problem of improving the lot of 
the cultivator in this Province, would you rather see a concentration of means 
and expenditure of money on one or two specific points such as education, 
technique of tillage and the like, or a steady attempt made to advance all along 
the line? — I should like to see a concentration on education, agriculture and 
rural sanitation and health. 


27762. Interpreting each of those headings in their widest sense, of course 
that is coming pretty near an approach all along the line? — ^Yes, it is. 

27763. The Raja of Parlakimcdi: There is a large area of paddy in this 
Province, is there not? — Yes. 

27764. What are the popular fertilisers used by the cultivators? — One may 
say that no important fertilisers aie used at all; cattle-dung is used where it is 
available, but there is not much manure used at all. 

27765. Is the department doing anything in the way of teaching the ryots 
the use of fertilisers? — ^We carry out experiments on our own farm on such 
things as the use of sann hemp, bonemeal, leaves and things of that sort, 

27766. Do you also arrange for the sale of green manure seeds to the 
ryots ? — Sann hemp is the only green manure which we advocate, and there is 
already ^ an established market for that seed. Of course, if a man wishes us 
to obtain seed for him, we would make every arrangement in the same way 
as we would obtain other seed for him. 


27767. Is it becoming popular with the ryots? — I am afraid it is not deve- 
loping very quickly. 

27768. Do you think it would improve if there were many more demon- 
strators? — I think it would- All items of propaganda would be more successful 
if we could concentrate our demonstration; our demonstrations at present are 
too diffuse; we have not quite enough men; a man visits a village too infre- 
quently to make his impression felt. 

27769. What is the area under irrigation as compared with the area rain-fed 
in the whole of the paddy-growing tract?— We could obtain that information 
foi you. 


27770.^ Are there double cropping areas or only single cropping? — Double 
cropping is common but not universal; for instance, in the area round here 
you will see here and there^ fields lying in advantageous position which carry a 
second crop, but on the higher lying tracts there is only a single crop; the 
rice IS not followed by any other crop. 

27771. Is paddy grown as a double crop? — No, the paddy is grown as 
a single crop, but there are other crops in favourable positions where a double 
crop IS grown. 


27772. As a catch ciop? — Yes. 

Coimbatore varieties of sugarcane popular in this 
part? — ^They are becoming populai 

27774. What sort particularly?— 210 is perhaps the most popular, 219, and 
hope perhaps 237 and 242. 


27775._ Have you any statistical information with which you could furnish 
the increase in the use of the Coimbatore varieties up to the 

recently beM intro- 
duced into the Province, but we could find out the number of canes distributed. 

roadSqSeloid.*' ** tracts?-The main 

.u WV- . maintained by the District Boards?— In some cases by 

the District Boards and sometimes directly by the P. W. D. ^ 

27778. What is the staU of the village roads?— There is not much trouble 

norU&i;°bad.°''*'^ ** 

nearest outside market for your Province for paddy?— 

clkuttf th- ^ ‘he rest goer to 

Calcutta, the paddy area being in the east of the Province. ® 

^6^27780. Is any attempt being made to introduce improvements in that area?— 
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27781. What are the improvements? — ^The chief improvement is the intro- 
duction of light iron ploughs, the Meston, the Monsoon, and so on. 

27782. Prof. Gangnlee: What is the inversion plough of which you speak? — 
The turn-wrest plough or the Monsoon plough, the Sabul plough; we have 
not any particular plough which we call the inversion plough. 

27783. What particular plough have you introduced? — ^The plough we have 
introduced on the larger scale is the turn-wrest plough. 

27784. The Raja of Varlakimcdt: What facilities are provided to enable the 
ryots to get these ploughs ? — Taccavi is issued very freely. 

27785. Where are the dep6ts to which the ryot has to go? — On Government 
farms; there is one dep6t at Raipur. All the main Government farms have 
a depot. 

27786. At what distances are these depots found? Are they fairly well 

distributed in the paddy area"!^ — ^Yes, and there are some sub-dep8ts too. 

27787. May I know the number? — I could supply you with the actual 

number of dep6ts, but as a general rule one might say that the dep6ts are within 

easy reach ; ^ any cultivator can fairly easily get a plough ; we try to make the 

depdts as widely distributed as possible, and we encourage Agricultural Associa- 
tions to keep depots for ploughs so as to get them out as far as possible to 
all the villages. 

27788. Do the cultivators experience any diflBiculty at all in securing parts 
of the implements'!^ — ^Not of the common implements; these dep6ts where the 
ploughs are sold also keep spare parts. 

27789. Gan the ryot get the parts of wood that are necessary? — ‘He can 
get those from the local jungle. 

27790. Is there any restriction enforced upon the ryot as to getting a 
supply of timber? — ^No, not of any importance; he can get the timber all right; 
there is no trouble about the timber. 

27791. Is it by application, or what is the procedure he has to adopt? — 
He can get timber, it is available quite easily everywhere; he could get it 
from the malguzari area. The^ amount of timber he wants is so slight that 
there would be no difficulty in his getting it. You are referring now, of 
course, to green timber, not dry. 

^792. Fairly seasoned timber? — ^Yes, seasoned timber for implement 
making; there is no trouble about that. 

27793. Of course, that means' he has to get some superior varieties? — 
Yes, one of the timbers suitable. 

27794. What steps are being taken by the department to improve the 
cattle? — In the Chhattisgarh area that was dealt with in detail in this scheme 
under the heading. Eastern Circle, you will see that it is proposed to convert 
the small cattle farms into stock dep6ts, thus adding to the size and productivfe 
ability of the farms; and in addition we propose to open a cattle-breeding 
farin for the tract on a big scale at Pendra. That is referred to in the statement 
at the end; that is the cattle-breeding scheme, the amalgamation of the three 
existing herds into one big herd and the development of the present depdts. 

27795. Do you think it will be sufficient for the atea?—! do not, but it is 
a good deal better than anything we have at present. 

27796. Do you intend to cross-breed or go by selection?— A combination 
of the two, cross-breeding and selection. 

27797. Is it for dual purpose? — Largely. 

27798. Are there any recognised cattle-breeders in this Province?— Yes. 
regular professional cattle-breeders. 

27799. Are there any strains notable for milk?— No, not in this Province, 

27800. Is it mainly for draught purposes then?— Yes, mainly; and then, 
of course, there are a good many buflFaloes also brought into the Province from 
outside. 

27801. Are there laige orchaids in this Province?— No, the orange is the 
only important fru^t industry; the mango is to a certain extent important, and 
the guava in places; those are the three local fruits of any importance!. 
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278Q2. Do not mangoes do well in this soiI?~Fairly well, yes; the orange, 
the mango and the guava are our three main fruits. 

27803. Is the department taking any interest in the protection of mang 
crops, that is to say, to combat the mango blight and that sort of disease? — W 
are not troubled to any great extent wiA that disease. 

27804. In certain areas the whole crop fails if they have such an attack? — 
Frequently the crop fails to set fruit owing to unfavourable conditions at the 

time of the flowering of the tree; that is the greatest trouble, and the loss due 

to storms when the fruit is on the ' tree ; both those things are uncontrollable. 

27805. You are not troubled by this disease*? — ^No, not to any great extent. 

27806. There are large tracts of uncultivated land in this Province, are 
there not? — ^There are laige tracts under jungle of sorts, some of which is 
cultivable and some of which is uncultivable. 

27807. Would not it pay to offer those lands for agriculturally qualified 
men to settle? — I think if there were any demand from agriculturally qualified 
men that land might be given out to them on ryotwari tenure. 

27808. The Province is rather thinly populated?— Yes. 

27809. And can take in outside po{>ulation, can it not? — It could. I would 

rather see the present areas better cultivated than extend cultivation at a low 

standard over wider areas. 


27810. What are the oil-seeds grown in this Province? — Linseed, sesamum 
and ground-nut are the three chief ones. 

27811. Approximately what area do they comprise? — ^They are not by 
any means the major crops, although they are fairly important; linseed is an 
important crop. 

27812. Are you not for increasing the growth of oil-seeds on dry lands? — 
Linseed is grown to a very large extent on dry land already and so is ttl 
(sesamum). 

27813.^ Ground-nut? — ^We are hoping to develop that as an alternative crop 
to cotton in the cotton areas and also as a crop in areas of* lighter soils. 

. Ganga Ram: You do not grow much rapeseed? — No; but mustard 

18 a fairly important seed in this Province 

27815. Sir Henry Lawrence: What is the area under cultivation?— I could not 
give you the figures, but I should say it is increasing rapidly. It is not a crop 
at present which comes under the statistics, I could only give you our distribution 
or ground-nut seed. 


^816. The Raja of Parlahimedt: As regards the export of oil-seeds, would 
oil-seed done in the shape of oil rather than of the 
seed Itself r—Te^ as I mentioned before I should like to see the oil-cakes 
retained in this Province. 


27817. What are the cakes which are popular as cattle food here?— One 
cannot say that any particular cake is popular. We have had some difficulty 
to induce people to use cotton cake instead of cotton seed; and as for the other 
j: j linseed in particular are quite popular for 

cattle feeding; we are popularising the use of c^es like karanja. 

in “ ^‘>ran}a?—It is an ever-green tree which grows 

No. »eed used as cattle food?- 

Not a great deal,^as^we^iise^^to*ha^ve ^ amount of sugarcane?— 

in recent years. ° ®ugarcane has gone down 
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demand for gur and although it is not one of our major crops we do devote 
a good deal of attention to sugarcane. 

27824. What are the main irrigational sources of the Province?— Tanks, 
and schemes like the Mahanadi Tank and River Scheme. 

27825. Sir Ganga Ram: Tanks above the ground or tanks dug? — Generally 
an embankment retaining water on an elevated area. 

27826. The Raja of Parlaktmedi : In the rural areas, have you had any 
complaints from the ryots as regards irrigational facilities from the sources? — 
There are frequent complaints arising from the agricultural officers with regard 
to the supply of water and so on. We look into these things and try to set 
them right as far as possible. 

27827. Do you frequently^ have opportunities of meeting the irrigational 
officers and discussing matter with them? — 1 meet the Chief Engineer, Irrigation, 
very frequently. 

27828. How does he take your advice in such matters^ — ^We discuss a lot 
of problems quite informally. If he wants anything done in the department he 
asks if I can do it and we manage it all right. Only two or three days ago, he 
was confronted with a problem with regard to a tank in the north of the 
Province We discussed that and I took action to get the Deputy Director 
of Agriculture to follow a certain line which he (the Chief Engineer) wanted 
laid down. Then again the Chief Engineer sends me on papers from his office 
to see, and writes for information when necessary. 

27829. You do not disagree upon many points? — ^Not often. I mean there 
is non-opposition between the two departments. Perhaps you might ask Colonel 
Polls rd-Lowsley for his views on the subject? 

The Chairman: We will. 

27830. The Raja of Parlakimedi : As regards the levy of a cess upon exports, 
would you not like to see that some portion of it went to the cultivator also as 
an encouragement for further growing? — ^As a bounty on acreage, do you mean? 

27831. On the quality of the stuff turned out? — ^He will get his bounty on 
the outturn if he grows good quality stuff. 

27832. You are going to levy a special cess for research work and so on. 
If a man has followed your methods of cultivation and also conducts intensive 
cultivation, do you not think some sort of recognition of that as a monetary 
present would encourage them further? — ^We hope the diffusion of such advice 
would lead to monetary advantage. 

27833. Would you leave it at that? — ^Yes, I should leave it at that. 

27834. Str James MacKenna: In answer to the Chairman you hazarded 
the opinion that if the development of the provincial departments had been 
contemplated, Pusa probably would not have come into the scheme of agri- 
cutural development proposed by Lord Curzon in 1903 or 1904. Are you 
aware that in that Despatch the scheme of provincial expansion which has 

actually taken place was envisaged and suggested, and that even then Pusa was 

included in the scheme? — I was not aware of that. 

278o5. Would you have disagreed with Lord Curzon’s Government if you 
had been a member of it with regard to this scheme?— No, because I have 
already pointed out that there is a need for some central organisation. 

27836. The impression I got from your answer to the Chairman was that 
so far as the Provinces were concerned you had very few relations with Pusa 
and that you were not at all satisfied with the training given ffiere?— I did 

not say I was not satisfied with it. I think in my own mind that probably 

an alternative system of training would lead to greater efficiency. 

27837. Then what is the net substance of your remarks as relating to Pusa? 
Do you consider it unnecessary and that it should be closed?— No, I would not 

^hat by any means, because I think there are also a good many men who 
need^ training in the Agricultural Departments who would be benefited by a 
traimng at Pusa, but I am not sure that Pusa could give at present the highest 
pcssule training which is necessary for some appointments. I think some men 
require rather a wider outlook than Pusa perhaps can give. 

^ later. Now with reference to detail. 

What kinds of wheat do you think have given the best yield in this Division? — 
Ifl' tnfe Chhattisgarh Division some of the Pusa wheats have done quite wells 
but in the north of the Province they prefer their own locally produced wheats. 
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27839. Have many of the Assistants in your department been trained at 
Pusa? — ^At present we have three or four, 

27^0. In the past?— We had one man also trained but he left us. He will 
be giving evidence a little later on; he is now doing agriculture on his own. 

27^49. Where was your present Mycologist trained? — ^He was on the staff 
at Pusa. 

27842. Have you got any assistance from Pusa in the matter of cattle- 
breeding? — From Pusa, including Bangalore? 

27843. I do not mind, including the two? — ^We have had advice from 
them. But the present system of cattle-breeding as drawn up in this note has 
been so ^ drawn without any reference to Pusa. 

27844. Have you purchased any cattle from Pusa"? — ^Yes, a certain number 
have been got from there and also from other parts of Northern India. 

27845. What are your views on the training of Indians for the superior 
grades of Ae service now that the department is being Indianised? What do 
you think is the ideal for^ a man of the Superior Service? — I suppose the bulk 
of them must be trained in India and exceptional men, I think, should be sent 
for a wider training. There are already available in India quite a number of 
men^ who have been trained, some in India and some abroad, who are still 
looking for posts. But, as I say, the bulk of them will be trained in India and 
one wants to give them as wide a training as possible. Therefore I am not in 
favour of training a man entirely in a Province, because there again he only 
comes up against one person who is acquainted with his subject and that I think 
is one of the advantages of sending a man to Pusa. But, even there, if he is 
trained entirely in India, he only comes up against one or two men. That of 
course will be put right as time goes on. I think however that the bulk ofi the 
men ^ for all the Agricultural Departments will have to be trained in India. 
Provincial training I must say is of^ the very greatest importance because the 
man has got to apply his knowledge in a certain Province. Pusa can only give 
him a wider outlook. 


27846. What are your views on sending Indian students to Europe?— I should 
ordinarily send only exceptional cases, and for particular purposes. But I think 
you have at the present moment in India a considerable number of men who 
have undergone foreign training. I have had three such men. 

27847. Coming to your memorandum, for the financing of the central 
agency you sug^gest a cess on exports. Have you considered the incidence of 
this assessment? How would it affect particular Provinces’- As between an 
export duty and an acreage cess, I have come to the conclusion that the tonnage 
incidence is preferable. * 


27848. But do you not think that would fall very inequitably. For instance 

Of rupees tL bulk of which ^ 0^0 
provided by one Province i> Half the total collection would be provided by one 
Province. In the circimstances, do you not think that the acreage rate would 


27849. You need not assess it on revenue below a particular scale’ In anv 

scheme for levying a cess, I see difficulty. On the acreage basis unles^vnn 
a fluctuating rate, the man who grows only 600 lbs. an acre will oav the 



crop was an important 
Province a good 


Zl'y would make it neit«““y to |ite bac" to'St 

Province whi^ ^iseT” he CTO^^it would ** bwtm*^ could go back to°’the 
be put Up for work on that crop. ® ® 
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27852. I take it that you would not include cotton in your scheme?— 
Cotton is already provided for for the time bein^. 

27853. With regard to veterinary research, I see you have some objec- 
tions» You say that tliere is cramped accommodation owing to the fact that 
veterinary research is at present carried on under the same roof as agricultural 
research. Apart from that, have you any objection to the veterinary and agri- 
cultural laboratories working side by side? — ^It sometimes makes for economy. 
We house them together only when the Veterinary and the Agricultural Depart- 
ments have been combined and have not been able to find an institution for 
themselves separately. It is a very important department and should have a 
properly organised institution. 

27854. In reply to Question 2 (v) you say that “the affiliation of the Nagpur 
College to the University has been an accelerating factor in this direction*’. 
Do I interpret you aright when I say that there are no posts in any other branches 
of Government service open to agricultural graduates except in the Agricultural 
Department? That is to say, there are no posts earmarked for them?— There 
are no posts earmarked for tlie agricultural graduate but he can get into the 
levenue line. 

27855. How do they appoint to that service? Is it by competitive exam- 
ination? — No, by selection. 

27856. So that the agricultural graduate’s chance is probably not very 
good? — I do not think he has a good chance because he has been trained in a 
highly technical line and is not trained so much in general culture. 

27857. Prof, Gangulee: Would you like to see certain posts reserved for 
them in the Revenue Department? — I should not press for that. I should, 
however, like to see agricultural graduates being given a trial for these posts 
and if they prove suitaDle, they should be given a further field. 

27858. S%r James MacKenna: Do you think the Reforms have affected the 
agricultural interests of the Province? Is any interest taken in agricultural 
matters in the Council? — I think a very considerable interest is taken in the 
Council in agricultural matters and 1 think the Advisory Board on Agriculture 
is becoming more and more valuable. 

27859. The Chairman: Do you associate th^t increase in interest to the 
coming into effect of the Reforms? — ^To a certain extent I do. I think the 
mere fact that agriculture is a Transferred subject has aroused a little more 
interest. 

27860. Sir James MacKenna: You have not been adversely affected finan- 
cially? — Our budget has been increasing. We do not get everything that we 
ask for but I cannot say that our budget has been badly cut down. In fact, 
year by >ear the budget has been increasing. 

27861. Prof. Gangulee: Of the four tracts that you have in this Province, 
to which tract does your department devote most attention? — I should say 
probably the cotton tract. I say that because at the present time we have a 
Botanist who is working on cotton alone. That is the only crop that has a 
whole-time officer. 

27^2. You have devoted most attention^ to the cotton tract. Which is 
the principal crop of the Province? — Cotton is the most important crop from 
the ponit of view of acreage. 

27863. What is the total area under rice? — ^It is about the same as cotton. 
These are the two big crops, but more attention has been devoted to cotton. 

27864. In the Central Provinces, T find that 76.4 per cent of the total crop 
area is given over to rice, so your department has not paid adequate attention to 
rice? — ^We have never had more than one Deputy Director of Agriculture who 
was largely concerned with rice. 

27865. Agricultural progress varies, of course, from tract to tract. Where 
do you find progress most developed and clearly defined? — ^First of all, in the 
cotton tract, then in the wheat tract and then in the rice tract. That is the 
order. 

27866. I ask you a general question. If you were asked to name one of 
the many institutions that your department has made to the agriculture of 
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the Province, what would be your reply? — The introduction of improved seed 
of rice, cotton and wheat. 

27867. These are the results of your local selection work? — ^Yes; to a certain 
extent we have had some of the Pusa wheats .also. 

27868. What about rice? — It is entirely local rice. 

27869. Is it all local selection work, or have^ you had any hybridisation 
work also here? — We had to a certain extent hybridisation on cotton and wheat. 

27870. What sort of assistance is the cultivator beginning to seek? You 
said just now in answer to a question from ^e Chairman that they were beginning 
to seek assistance? — ^They want assistance in the selection of implements in the 
sort of seed that would be useful to them, how to crop their land or advice on 
the subject of manuring. 

27871. Is it widely known among the cultivators of the Province that the 
Agricultural Department gives them very good seed? — ^The reputation of the 
seed of the Agricultural Department is, I believe, high- 

27872. What are the agencies through which you distribute this seed? — ^We 
distribute seed through the Seed Unions, seed farmers and bodies of that type. 

2787.^. On cage 7, of your memorandum you say that the “jgrain for seed 
is nearly all advanced by either the malguzar or the sowcar. Do I then 
understand that these nialguzars and sowcars have access to your seed? — ^That 
has nothing to do with the departmental seed; it is concerned with private seed. 

27874. The majoiity of cultivators obtain their seed from the malguzars 
and the sowcars' is ttiat a fact^ — ^They make their own arrangements for &e 
seed; it has nothing to do with the departmental^ arrangements. 

27875. So the grain for seed is nearly all advanced either by the malguzar 

or the sotojcflr? — ^Yes. That is their seed grain business. 

27876. The cultivator looks to the malguzar or sowcar for the supply of 
seed? — Yes- 

27877. I want to ask you whether these malguzars and sowcars have access 
to the departmental seeds? — ^They have no access to the departmental seeds, 
but there is no reason why a malguzar should not be a seed farmer and should 
be able to produce departmental seed. 

27878. But is that the case? — He can do it; there is no reason why he 

should not. In fact, we do all that we can to enable the malguzar to grow our 

seeds. 


27879. How do^ you control &ese seed farms? — ^They are directly under 
the control and advice of the district agricultural ofiBcers. 

27880. Do you have any arrangement for testing the purity of the seed?— 
The seed farms are inspected during the growing season. 

27881. Are they inspected by the Botanist? — ^Not by the Botanist because 
they arc tcft> many for him to go over. They are inspected by the 'trained 
Agricultural Assistant, 

27882. Let us take the^ difference in yield between your seed and the seed 
grown by the ordinary cultivator? — In the case of which crop? 

27883. Say, in the case of rice?— When you go to the Labandih farm you 
will find there a s-tatement showing all this clearly. It depends on whether it 
is early rice or a medium rice. 

27884. Is the difference sufficiently attractive?— There is a substantial 
dtfierence. . 


27885. The difference is ao much that it appeals to the cultivators?— 
,pistmctly. 


^8^. Is the difference with regard to the quality?— Yes, and the 
quality is largely due to the fact that seed is pure seed. 

27887. That quality is recognised in the market? — ^Yes. 

27888. Does it get a better price?— Generally it does. 


superior 


27889. Now, about your demonstration work. I think you have explained 
that the qualification -of your demonstrators is that -they have been trained by 
you in the Nagpur College. Am I right? — ^Yes, mostly they are trained theire. 
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27890. What is the method you actually follow in your demonstration work? — 
The Agricultural Assistant tours for a considerable number of days every month 
and visits all leading agriculturists. He goes from village to village and advises 
them to take up certain improvements, deposits certain seeds and generally 
takes implements with him in a cart. The implements are worked and demon- 
strated on the man's land. If he is willing to take an implement, then arrange- 
ments are made for the advance of iaccavi grant. 

27891. You do not grow any crop on the cultivator’s land? — ^We do not 
make the cultivator’s land the demonstration plot* we have our own demon- 
stration plots. 

27892. You have got your demonstration plots, your experimental plots 
and you have your demonstration farms. What is the difference between a 
demonstration plot and a demonstration farm? — ^The demonstration plot is a 
temporary plot which is, as far as possible, about the size which the cultivator 
in mat area would normally cultivate; it it farmed purely as a business pro- 
position; there are no permanent buildings on it, and it is farmed as we recom- 
mend a man to farm in that particular area; it is carried on for 5 years, and 
then is closed. 

27893. You keep a record of the cost of cultivation? — ^The cost of working 
that farm year by year is carefully kept and analysed. 

27894. What is your demonstration farm? — ^It is a permanent farm; it is 
a seed farm really for the growing of big areas of improved seeds. 

27895. It is entirely under the control of your department? — Yes, it has 
permanent buildings and it is a permanent place. 

27896. In your experimental plots there is no demonstration? — In our 
experimental plots, we do grow of course the ordinary recommended varieties, 
the experimental farms do produce seed and do act as demonstration centres. 
In our demonstration farms, nominally there is no experimental work, but the 
varieties are tested side by side; they have a certain amount of experimental 
work also. 

27897. You have provided us with a chart showing the nature of your 
organisation and I am afraid I have not been able to^ follow the chart quite 
clearly. I should like to ask you who is the connecting link between the kamdar 
and the higher authorities? — ^The Agricultural Assistant on demonstration duty. 
The latter is under the Extra-Assistant Director of Agriculture who is again 
under the Deputy Director of Agriculture. 

27898. You have no occasion to supervise the work of the kamdar ? — Not 
directly, but I see the kamdars* work. 

27899. These demonstration areas are permanent? — ^The demonstration plots 
as a rule are for five years only. The demonstration farms are permanent with 
permanent buildings. Only the demonstration plots are temporary. 

27900. What is the nature of the demonstrations you have been holding 
during the last few years? — ^The demonstration of implements, the demonstration 
of seed growing side by side with local seed and things of that kind. 

27901. Also manure? — ^Not much of it. We have not got anything to 
distribute on an economic basis. 

27902. So you have two things to recommend, the purity of the seed and 
secondly the implements? — And sometimes methods of cultivation, for instance, 
the sowing in lines instead of broadcasting in certain parts of the Province. 

27903. Could you tell us the quantity of seed you produce in your seed 
farms ? — J think it has been given in one of the statements provided. 

27904. In your demonstration work, do you receive much assistance from 
the Revenue Inspectors^ or Tahsildars? — We go even further than that; we 
receive considerable .issistance from the revenue officers. We have^ an Agri- 
cultural Assistant attached to the camp of either the Deputy Commissioner or 
the Assistant Commissioner or a revenue officer of that standard, and he goes 
round on tour with that revenue officer and takes advantage of the opportunity 
afforded by the gathering of people to attend the camp to carry on agricultural 
propaganda. , 

27905. I come now to the statement of the distribution of seed. The total 
quantity of seed distributed is 183 thousand maunds and the area sown with 
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improved seeds is something like 844 thousand acres. What percentage of the 
total seed requirements is supplied by your farms? — very small proportion 
when one realises that there are 5 million acres of land under wheat and the 
same area under rice and 2 or 3 millions under other crops. 

27906. With regard lo such improvements as the practice of transplanting 
of rice which is distinctly an improved method, what^ do you find to be the 
chief obstacle to the introduction of that kind of practice? — For that particular 
practice the obstacle *s simply the local economic conditions that prevail owing 
to the scarcity of labour and so on. 

27907. So is it your view then that these fundamentally uneconomic con- 
ditions prevailing in certain parts must be improved before agricultural improve- 
ments can make any headway? — I am afraid it is rather arguing in a ^ circle. 
I do not know how we could break the circle. Improvement in economic con- 
ditions would enable us to demonstrate agricultural improvements more easil;^; 
on the other hand improved agricultural implements would raise the economic 
life of the people. 

27908. The point is, how to begin and where to begin?— Yes. 

27909. Do you find illiteracy a serious handicap? — Yes, very serious. 

27910. In which tracts do you find demonstration comparatively easy? — 
1 think demonstration work is easier in die cotton tracts and as a result of that 
I may say that it is unnecessary for us to open Government demonstration plots 
in those tracts. I may also mention that in the rice tracts _ we get plots from 
people who are anxious to open demonstration farms of their own. 

27911- With regard to the assistance that you receive in your demonstration 
work you have told us that there are District Associations, Taluk Associations 
and Cfircle Associations. Do these associations take enough initiative^ in the 
matter of agricultural improvement? — ^As a rule the smaller the association is 
and the closer it is in actual touch with the village, the more active it is. Of 
all the associations, the District Association is the least effective. 

27912. Because it is much larger? — ^Because it is an association of people 
coming from a wider area. 

27913.^ These are purely non-oflOicial agencies? — ^They are non-ofl&cial in 
membership. But generally an official takes the place* of the President. For 
instance, a revenue officer, say the Tahsildar, attends the Taluk Association 
as an ex-officio Chairman. 

27914. These are of great assistance to you in your demonstration work? — 
Yes, particularly the small associations. 

27915. You have got a Provincial Board of Agriculture, have you not? — 
Yes. 

27916. What are the functions of that Board? — It is an Advisory Board 
to the Local Government, bur it goes a little further than that because it has 
the power of criticising schemes placed before it. 

27917. I want to ask^ you one or two questions with regard to your research 
if I may. Have you visited Pusa? — Yes. 

27918. In what connection? — As a member of the Board of Agriculture. 
I have al:o attended the Sectional Conferences there. 

27919. As a Director of the Agricultural Department here, have you been 
able to carry on any experiment yourself? — ^No. 

27920. You me mostly engrossed in your administration work? — Quite so; 
I have no area directly under my own charge. 

27921. You talk about the inadequacy of funds. W^hat fundamental research 
work are you unable to undertake now owing to lack of funds'? — ^We might take 
up botanical work. We find it necessary to have a whole-time Botanist for 
cotton; surely it is necessary to have a whole-time Botanist for rice. 

27922. You have got two Economic Botanists already ?— Yes ; but .the 
second one takes all crops except cotton and crops grown in rotation with 
cotton, he IS also in charge of the teaching work of the Agricultural College and 
is also in charge of horticultural work; that is, he has to supervise 3 or 4 big public 
gardens in Nagpur.^ Now, on the analogy of the Education Department, a teach- 
ing post in an agricultural college is a whole-time post in itself. It is hard to 
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expect a man who is teaching in an agricuitural college affiliated to the University 
standard to do the teaching work and at the same time to be an Economic 
Botanist for many of the most important crops of the Province. 

27923. You get a certain amount of help from the Indian Central Cotton 
Committee; do you not? — ^Yes; we get a certain amount of money from them. 

27924. The First Botanist is engaged in cotton work? — ^Yes. 

27925. And the Second Botanist? — ^In general work; and it is peculiar that 
in this Province the Central Cotton Committee pays the cheaper man and employs 
the services of the expensive man. That is, they pay for the Second Botanist 
who has taken over some of the botanical work, while the First Botanist, who 
is the senior man, is entirely engaged on their work. 

27926. What is the work of the Agricultural Chemist? — He supervises both 
the chemical work and the bacteriological work.^ He has also teaching work 
and experimental work which is largely in connection with soils. You will have 
an opportunity of inspecting that work at Nagpur. 

27927. You think at the present time you have sufficient staff and labora- 
tory equipment to carry on fundamental researches on soil and on plants? — I 
should like to see the scientific staff, such as the botanical staff and the 
chemical staff, increased so that there should be one man entirely for teaching 
work and one man for research work. I would not prevent the teaching man 
from doing research work because he would probably be interested in it. But 
I think this dual function occupies too much of the time of the scientific 
officers. 

27928. When I t'jlk about fundamental research what I mean is this. You 
have in agricultural research two distinct aspects, ^ one dealing with fundamental 
problems and anbther dealing with minor questions arising from them. The 
point I should like to get from you is whether you think your staff and your 
equipment generally are adequate to carry on mndamental as well as minor 
research investigations'? — At present- I should say they are and if we continue 
to recruit men of the same standard as we have at present, I consider they are 
quite enough to carry on fundamental work. 

27929. You would not like to see a central institute like that at Pusa to 
car^ on the fundamental work? — I cannot quite see how a central institution 
at Pusa could carry on fundamental work in a Province. 

27930, May I explain? Suppose you take the black cotton soil. As you 
know the whole of the black cotton, or the greater part of it, is deficient in 
nitrogen. Now that problem is not merely limited to a particular Province. 
Bombay is interested as much as you are interested so that that particular 
problem, the problem of nitrogen in black cotton soil, could be taken in hand 
by a central organisation? — But on the other hand the soils in the Raipur 
district here are equally deficient in nitrogen. 

27931. That might be a provincial problem? — I see no reason for making 
the black cotton soil an Imeprial problem and the other a Provincial problem. 

27932. The nature of the problem is such that it arises in more than one 
Province? — ^But the deficiency of nitrogen exists in all Provinces. 

Therefore it is a fundamental question and ought to be tackled by the central 
organisation. 

27933. In your own research work, did you come across a single problem, any 
specific research problem, which you would like to see tackled by an Imperial 
Institute such as the one at Pusa? — I cannot say that I did. 

27934. We ^ are often told there is a surplus cattle population in some of 

the Provinces; is that the case in this Province? — ^There are too many cattle of 

a type; there are too many inferior cattle and not enough good cattle. 

^ 27935. Are you trying to introduce some new varieties of fodder crops in 

this Province? — ^We have tried a good many varieties of crops, only some of 

which seem to be economical so far, 

27936. Cassava? — ^We have grown cassava, but it is not a crop which is 
very useful to this Province. 

27937. The improvement of a crop, as you know, involves a number of 
factors; when you conduct your r^earch, either in the laboratory or in your 
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experimental farms, do you attempt to bring into focus various factors?— Yes, 
we like to look at the problem from the point of view of all factors, whether 
it is mycological, bacteriological, chemical, botanical, and so on. 

27938. You try to get sufficient data in order to understand the problem 
from all its aspects? — ^Yes; in fact I have a scheme now in view for subjecting 
all experimental work to an experimental board in the Province composed of 
officers of all sections. 

27939. In Nagpur College you have a four-year course? — four-year course 
and a two-year course. 

27940. These advanced students are quite familiar with the nature of the 
work you are doing? — Yes, quite. 

27941. I mean the fourth year students? — ^Yes, they should be; I have no* 
done any active teaching lately, but when ^ 1 was doing active teaching 1 took 
care to discuss things going on in the Province, and 1 believe students are now 
given an insight into what is going on in the Province. 

27942. Is it not your practice to take your fourth year students to visit such 
stations as the Coimbatore sugarcane station? — ^No, but it is our practice tc 
take them to visit the stations m the Province. 

27943. Not the Imperial stations? — No, not on such long journeys as that. 

_ 27944. Sir Ganga Ram: You said that the Agricultural Engineer had 
resigned; do you propose to fill the vacancy or is it abolished? — ^No, it is not 
abolished, but we are now rather in a transition stage; the Imperial Agricultural 
Service is now abolished and we cannot fill posts of that type, so that the 
whole position with regard to posts which were formerly posts in the Imperial 
Agricultural Service has to be looked into. 

27945. Now you will have to engage a man on Provincial Service'? — Or. 
new terms. 


27946. On Provincial Service? — Something of that kind, a special post. 

27947, What salary does it carry? — We have not had any orders on that 
subject yet. 

27948. What are the functions of the Agricultural Engineer? — He advises 
on plant, attends to repair, keeps an organisation for the erection of small power 
plant. 

27949. At the Agricultural College? — ^He is in Nagpur, he has nothing to 
do with the Agricurtural College. 

27950. Does not he teach mechanics? — ^No, he does no teaching. 

27951. Is not Agricultural Engineering taught as a subject in the college?— 
They have their own lecturer in Engineering. 

27952. The man who lectures there is not an engineer?— He is an Engineer 
but not the Agricultural Engineer, in the same way that the Deputy Director 
in charge Animal Husbandry has no duty of lecturing on Animal Husbandry in 
the Agricultural College. ^ 

27953. Is this agricultural engineering under you? — ^Yes. 

y“" «ny training in engineering?— 
les, I was under Professor Cawthorne-Unwin at one time. 

nnSA S STpSuc wSKVJS.,'? >• 

his proper function. ‘ * household purposes for villagers is 
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27959. No, I am not referring to that. The reason why I ask you this 
question particularly is that I was told that in many cases the crops failed only 
for want of one watering. Is that so? — ^That is frequently the case; I do not 
say one watering would save the crop, but it would improve many crops at 
a critical time. 

27960. Where is that one watering to come from except from the subsoil? — 
Or from tanks. 

27961. I am coming to tanks ve^ shortly. Anyhow, it comes from lifting 
water from tanks or wells, does not it? — Yes- 

27962. Then lift irrigation comes in? — ^Lift irrigation is certainly a function 
of the Agricultural Engineer, and the deepening of wells, but it is scarcely 
necessary for him to undertake the deepening of wells, because that is a work 
well known to people in the Province. 

27963. Do you go in for tube wells? — We have never done anything with 
tube wells; our geological conditions are not such that tube wells could be 
introduced. 

27964. How do you know that? Has there been any investigation in that 
respect? — ^There is the Geological Survey, they surveyed a great deal of 
the Province. 

27965. Part of this enormous quantity of rainfall that you get is used in 
irrigation; where does the rest go to? — ^Into the rivers^ 

27966. Floods?— Yes. 

27967. Is there no kind of soil here which will take that water? — ^There are 
very few areas of deep alluvial soil here at all. The big problem is that where 
the rainfall is sh^ort, where we have a rainfall of say 20 to 30 inches, in those 
areas the underlying rock is very nearly all trap. 

27968- What is it? — ^Basalt trap. 

27969. Is it in strata"!* — ^Yes, with fissures, layers of trap rock of different 
ages overlying the water-bearing strata. 

27970. And you cannot make wells in that? — ^You can make wells, but it 
is an extremely difficult and expensive matter, because to find the water in trap 
rock is a very uncertain thing. 

27971. But do you not think it is better to give the people one watering 
from wells to save them from famine? — Yes, I agree, if you can get the wells 
it is a good thing. 

27972. Do you not encourage the sinking of wells? — It is encouraged. 

27973. What is the depth of the water fiom the surface of the ground? — 
It may be 70 feet, 50 feet, or it may be 100 feet. The depth to which you can 
sink a well in trap rock is an absolutely uncertain thing; you may sink a well 
in trap rock and get a small supply of water ; with a view to improve it, you may 
sink deeper but all the water slips away through a fissure. 

27974. Have you ever investigated to see whether the supply of water 
from a well can be augmented by the dynamite process? — ^By putting channels; 
that is sometimes done. 

27975. Is it done here in this Province? — I believe so. 

27976. But also sinking dynamite shafts and blowing them up? — ^Yes, that 
has been done too. 

27977, Have you any report on that subject? — ^No, I do not think we have; 
our department has only just touched on well-boring for a short time; we had 
one or two well-boring plants, but it was only a part-time work for an officer 
who had a lot of other things to do, and it was handed over to the Public 
Works Department. 

27978. When did you have a famine last? I know in 1899 there was a 
severe famine? — I have been out nearly 21 years and I do not remember 
a famine. We have had scarcity but I have never encountered a famine in the 
Central Provinces, 

27979. To what do you attribute the fact that there are no famines now, 
whereas in the latter part of the nineteenth century they were very frequent? — 
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I think it is due to the fact that stores of food-grain outside the Province are 
now easily moved about inside the Province. 

27980. Not that production has increased? — ^No, I should not say that; 
I think it is the improvement of communications, railways and roads. 

27981. Have you not opened relief works since 1900? — certain number 
of relief works have been opened at odd times of scarcity, but there never 
been a famine such as there was in 1899. In 1907 there was scarcity in some 
parts of Berar. 

27982. Did people come to the relief works? — ^Yes, I believe so. 

27983. Relief works were opened, were they not? — have seen famine 
relief works about, but I could not tell you off-hand to what extent they were 
utilised. 

27984. You always aim at making tanks. Are these tanks fed by seepage 
of drainage water? — ^They are drainage tanks. 

27985. Or are you only relying on the rain water? — ^The run-off from the 
catchment area. 


27986. From higher areas? — Yes. 

27987. What is the size of the biggest tank you have here? — ^The biggest 
tank I have personally seen is the Nawagaonbund which I believe is between 
16 and 17 square miles. 

27988. Is that artificial? — Yes. 

27989. Have you got big retaining walls round it? — One very small bund 
about a quarter of a mile long. 

27990. Then you have put it in the valley? — ^Yes, with hills around. 

27991. You have introduced big tanks with big walls? — Yes, but those are 
built by the Irrigation Department; this is a tank which has been built by 
cultivators. 


27992. In designing these tanks your aim always is to have them at such 
a height that you can take the water by flow; is not that so? — I am afraid that 
is the function of the Irrigation Department, not of the Director of Agriculture. 

27993. You said something about Pusa. You have visited Pusa, have you 
not? — F requently. 

27994. Have you ever thought of some method of fixation of nitrogen from 
the air? — I have studied the various methods, yes; I have read a good deal 
about them. 


27995. About nitrifying bacteria? — Yes. 

27996. In Pusa did you see the laboratory where they have made that 

experiment? — I have not been to Pusa for two or three years, but I always go 

round the laboratory work when I go there. 

^ OT97. They have a very important method which is not only for prov- 
incial use but IS for universal use; I was very much interested to see that; they 

show how nitrifying bacteria get their food from the green manure, and by 

constant harrowing and ploughing they breed and abstract nitrogen from the air: 
did you study that? — ^I have studied that and I have lectured* on it too. 

''®® ‘^® experiment at Pusa?— I have not been to 

Pusa for the last two or three years ; I do not know whether that is a recent 
cxpcriQi 6nt# 

yonr own wheat to Pusa wheat; is your 
^S^etTmS unbeartd!' ‘*®^® '^®«®ties. sometimes bearded ’^nd 

you prefer?— It is largely a question of whether birds 
and pigs are a nuisance; if birds are, we prefer the bearded sort. 

PunyiheS.®’'® *“"*’’** have tried the 


28002. Which one? — ^Many varieties of Punjab wheat. 

28003. Have you tried 8A?— You will be able to see that at Hoshangabad. 
28004. Was it successful?— They are spcceatfol. but out of the large number 
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we try we endeavour to pick out the one which is most suited to our own 
conditions. 

28005. While we are on the wheat question, I just want to ask you your 
opinion about one thing. You know in the London market Indian wheat is 
called dirty wheat; it contains 5 per cent of impurities. Do you think the 
zamindars are responsible for the impurity or are the exporters responsible? — 
1 am afraid it gets in as a result of the usual agricultural methods of threshing, 
winnowing, harvesting and so on. 

28006. The exporters do not do it?— I do not think so. One of our very 
great problems in introducing threshing machinery has been to overcome the 
dirt which clings to the straw due to the method by which the crop is harvested, 
that is to say, the harvester more or less cuts or pulls it off with the roots 
attached. 

28007. Have you ever visited the Punjab? — ^No- 

28008. You will see pure wheat there. I have actually sold for Rs. 5-12-0 
and the people sold it to the exporters for Rs. 5-8-0. Where did their profit 
come from? — I can only imagine 1 

28009. You have no sugar mills here? — ^We have no central factories. 

28010. They all make gwr? — ^Yes; or sell the cane for chewing. 

28011. Do they plant sugarcane after sugarcane?— Not as a rule; they take 
a rotation. 

^ 28012. What is the rotation? — Sometimes rice, sometimes garden crops; 
it is all in small areas. The biggest sugarcane growing district would not contain 
more ^ than about 2,000 acres of sugarcane. It is a crop which is encouraged 
to bring money to the cultivator. 

28013. What grows best after sugarcane? — Cotton grows best in the stubble 
of sugarcane. But some of our sugarcane-growing areas are not quite suited 

to cotton growing. 

28014. Could you give me say three years’ rotation of crops on particular 
areas?— That depends on the soil and rainfall. Here we can grow rice after 
sugarcane, or cotton or ground-nut. 

28015. But what do you advise? — It depends, as 1 said, entirely on the 

locality. 

28016. Supposing you had, say, 100 acres of land; I want to know the 
scientific rotation? — On light sihar (sandy soil) commanded by irrigation we might 
grow sugarcane, followed by cotton, followed by ground-nut. 

28017. They do not make here anything between gur and sugar? Have 
you any indigenous method of making refined sugar?— No, nothing but gur, 

28018. Have you made any research as to what delta of water you require 

to mature each crop irrespective of rainfall?— A number of experiments have 

been done both by the Irrigation Department and by the Agricultural Department 
in conjunction and we have arrived at a general idea of the quantities of water. 

28019 Can you tell me what quantity of water is required for sugarcane?— 
That would depend upon ' whether it is black soil or light soil, but generally 
we give something in the natuie of 20 inigations. 

28020. What delta depth? — It would amount to about an inch in depth 
per irrigation. 

28021. That means 30 inches?— Yes; ±en it would depend upon whether 
the soil was a heavy soil or not. I can give you a statement for each of the 
different soils. 

28022. Have you made any analysis of the soil to show what crop takes 
away what kind of chemical— I mean nitrogen and phosphates?— That was done a 
long time ago. There are some standard reports on that. They date from the 
time of Professor Church. 

280». Can you give me a copy of that report?— Do you want it to apply 
to the Central Provinces entirely? ^ 

^024. Well, we will draw our own conclusions here?— What I mean is this, 
whether you wish an analysis made of the ash of Central Provinces rice? The 
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Central Provinces soil is not homogeneous; it is hard soil as well as alluvial 
soil; it is a very interesting experiment. For instance, wheat takes away about 
180 lbs. of nitrogen out of the crop. 

The Chairman: That is per acre. 

28025. Str Ganga Ram: We have worked out all that. We worked out 
the loss of nitrogen. Could you kindly give me some data about thatr les. 

28026. Cannot you make some use of this kans grass?-~Not that I know of. 

28027. Supposing you put it in the silos, would that not soften it enough 
to serve as fodder in times of famine? — It would not pay for the collection. 
We want to do away with kans grass altogether and introduce a better fodder. 

28028. But in times of scarcity or famine anything would be useful. Have 
you made any research as to whether you can make it soft enough for the 
cattle to eat? — I am afraid the only experiments we have tried on kans grass 
are experiments to eliminate it altogether. 

28029. But you have not succeeded there? — ^We hope lo succeed. 

28030. You know that in the Calcutta market three kinds of bonemeal are 
exported; one is the 3/16th mesh, one 3/32nd and one the steam burnt meal. 
Have you any experience of that? — Not much. The application of bonemeal has 
not proved a very economical form of manure. 

28031. Then why do such enormous quantities go to England? — Because 
the conditions under which they are used are rather different there. We do 
use bonemeal in conjunction with green manure but it is not a thing which has 
been taken up on a very wide scale. 

28032. As regards fuel in the Punjab, in the new colonies where cotton 
is grown cotton stalks are used as fuel all the year round. Does that happen 
here? — ^'Fhe collection of stalks from the field is one of the haqs of the cotton 
labourer. 

28033. We do not depend on cowdung now; we use nothing but cotton 
stalks all the year round. Would it not be advisable to introduce that here? — 
They do use it in areas where cotton is grown, but in an area like this rice 
tract there is not enough cotton grown to produce enough cotton stalk. 

28034, In the Punjab the Agricultural Department supplies pure seed at a 
very small profit to the people. They collect the pure seeds from such zamindars 
who take good care not to allow anything but pure seed and they buy them 
and sell them at a very small profit; it does not even pay the establishment. 
Bur they do take the place of the seedsmen. Are you aware of that? — ^I presume 
every Agricultural Department is a seedsman. 

28035. But they buy seeds from us and then sell it sometimes even without 
any profit?— We do not buy but we arrange to grow good seeds to dispose of 
to the cultivators. 

28036. You have said in your note that the sowcar or malguzar sells at 
25 per cent more. That takes away 25 per cent from the pocket of the cultivator 
and theiefore they would hesitate to sow improved seed? If you sell them 
improved seed at the same price as bazaar seed naturally they would buy it? — ^We 
sell our improved seed at the ordinary rates. 

28037, But why should they pay 25 per cent more? — ^That is to the sowcar, 
to the man who is financing them; not to the Government. That is where the 
bama or the sowcar is combining his grain growing business with banking; that 
is his own seed. 

28038. Who buys from vou? — ^The main buyers are the various seed farmers. 
We can just about supply the various seed farms. In fact we could supply far 
more seed if we had seed farms. We do not deal wiA the buying business. 

28039. Prof. Gangulee: Do malguzars grow any pure seed? — Yes. 

28040. Sir Ganga Ram: What do the people do with ground-nut? — ^They 
eat it to a certain extent. 

28041. Do they use ground-nut oil?— Yes, but it is npt a very well known 
oil in this part of the Province. 

28042. What kind of oil do the people consume here? — Generally til oil. 

28043. You grow no rape seed at all? — ^No. 
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28044. It is a most useful leguminous crop? — Til and linseed are our main 
crops. 

28045. Do you not think that the solution of the trouble of the people 
here who entirely depend on uncertain rains would be to encourage them to 
grow more fruit? You have got beautiful fruits, mangoes, Nagpur oranges and 
other things. Do not you think that fruit-growing ought to be encouraged here 
and yet you have gone and dismissed the Horticulturist? — I should only be too 
glad to get him back. 

28046. Whose work was that? — cannot say. 

Str S. M. Chitnavis: It was the work of the local Retrenchment Committee. 

28047. Str Ganga Ram: What I only want to know is whether the encourage- 
ment of fruit-growing would not bring money to the growers? — ^It would, but we 
cannot grow oranges extensively; that would be a very expensive business and 
would involve extensive facilities for irrigatidn. The irrigation is nearly always 
done from wells. 

28048. But for mangoes, if you have a good rainfall, you do not want any 
irrigation? — ^When you start them you do require it, but as soon as the mango 
is well established it will look after itself. 

28049. Mangoes in the United Provinces are a very profitable crop? — In the 
public gardens at Nagpur we have a big stock of mangoes. 

28050. But I was talking of introducing fruit-growing all over the Province. 
Do you not encourage it? — ^Yes, we do. We make a special point of growing 
a large variety of well-used mangoes. 

28051. With regard to lac cultivation, what tree have you found to carry 
the lac insect? — ^As a department we do not know much about lac cultivation. 
The Forest Department does that. The palas tree (the flame of the forest, as 
it is called) is a common one. 

28052. Are you aware of any natural deposits which can be used as 
fertilisers? — No. 

28053. Dr. Mann said that in the Central Provinces there was a large deposit 
of something which could be used as natural fertilisers? — 1 have studied the 
report of the Geological Survey of India pretty carefully on that point. 

28054. Do you grow crops like potatoes and onions here‘s — Yes, we grow 
them as garden crops. 

28055. Do you grow sufficient for the internal consumption or do you import 
them? — I do not think the amount of potato grown in the Province is sufficient, 
but the onion crop is one that the Indian cultivator does understand how to grow. 

28056. Do you grow one crop or two? In the Punjab plains it matures in 
April and then it is of no use after October and therefore we have to import 
it? — ^The onion is a crop ihat will store well. 

28057. The Chairman: Are onions very largely used? — ^Yes; we are also 
trying experiments in potato growing on the plateau area. 

28058. Sir Ganga Ram: Have you made out any statement of imports and 
exports of food? — ^No. 

28059. Are they available anywhere in your Government? — I think you 
would find the particulars in the general statistics of export and import trade, 

28060. That has been discontinued unfortunately. I thought you might have 
the provincial one? — As a matter of fact, statistics of that type are dealt with by 
the Director of Land Records and not by the Agricultural Department. 

28061. Mr. Calvert: Do you know whether wheat and rice are exported from 
this Province overseas? — ^I think a good deal of wheat is exported overseas and a 
certain amount of rice too. 

28062. Regarding this question of the affiliation of the Nagpur College to 
the University: have you got a Faculty of Agriculture and, if so, who is the 
Dean of that Faculty? — ^'Fhe Principal of the Agricultural College is the Dean 
.of the Faculty of Agriculture. 
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28o 63> Are you a member of it? — I ana not because I am the intermediary 

between the College of Agriculture and the Local Government and we thought that 

it was as well for me to be outside. 

28064. Is the Faculty so manned as to insure the proper representation of 
agricultural views?— We have endeavoured to secure that. 

28065, On page of the original memorandum there are figures given for 

holdings. Do these holdings refer to holdings per individual cultivator ?— This 

particular poition was not drawn up by the Agricultural Department ; if you would 
like to have that information we can get it from the Director of Land Records ; 

I think that is the average holding per cultivator , 

28066. On page 7* you give certain reasons for the diminution in the area under 
wheat, or.e of which is the opening up in recent years of the great wheat fields of the 
Punjab. What is the argument there? — I presume the argument is that the Punjab 
could put wheat in the market at a cheaper rate. The Punjab outturn is bertter ; our 
outturn is only 800 lbs. per acre. 

2S067. Is the idea that the production of wheat in the Punjab has lowered the 
prices internally? — Yes, that is the idea. 

28068. Actually, we know that the price has been steadily increasing ?— I was 
not responsible for this statement, and I am not quite sure what was at the back of 
the mind of the man who wrote it. 

28069. With regard to the question of labour mentioned in paragraph 25 of 
your original memorandum (page 3 above), you say : “ In all agricultural tracts there 

has been of recent years a distinct indication of a shortage of labour.” This is 
a seasonal shortage, 1 presume? — It is a seasonal shortage coming at the time of the 
harvesting of the cotton crop. There has also been general snortage since 1919, 
although it is gradually being put right. 

28070. Similarly, on page 13, paragraph 27 (page 4 above), you say • There are 
areas of land commanded by irrigation which, because of labour shortage, are not 
utilised.” In paragraph 31 (page g above), other reductions of labour are mentioned and 
at the and of the same paragraph quite a diffecent point of view is put up. It is said 
thilt people are getting prosperous and can employ Lbaur for themselves. Do you think 
the shortage of labour is partly due to laziness ?*-! think it is partly due to the fact that 
some people, at any rate when they become to a certain extent affluent, object to 
doing much manual work. 

28071. The higher wages enable the men to subsist by working less time? -I think 
that can be taken as a great truth. 

Mr, Wills: I may mention that during the influenza of igig this Province lost 
aTiaut 000,000 people. 

28072. Mr, Calverl : What I am trying to get at is : to what is this shortage of 
labour due ? Is it due to inefficiency of labour or to disinclination for work? — 1 think 
both factors come into it. There is a genuine shortage of labour and there is dis<*^ 
inclination on the part of the people who can afford to pay somebody else to work 
for them, 

28073. Prof . Gan gulee : Is there any emigration from this Province to Assam 
and other parts of India P — Yes. 

28074. Afr. Calvert: Actually >ou have land which is cultivable, but which is 
not being cultivated P— I here is a certain amount of it j I should not say there was a 
great deal of it in the Province. 

28075. It is quite a big area ?— Yes, 

9S076. W hat I am driving at is the tendency of the working people, the cultiva- 
tors and others, to limit their work to what will bring In a bare subsistence?— I think 
there is a tendency in that direction. 

28077. In paragraph 85* you say, ” It is intended that seed and demonstration 
farms should pay.** May I know what should they pay? — ^That means that they 
should give a financial return. 

28078 Do you think it is a sound policy to start a farm with one purpose and 
then try to make it serve quite a different purpose?— A demonstration farm is pre- 
sumably a farm which is intended to demonstrate how to do the best cultivation in a 
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certain area We demonstrate there the most economical methods of cultivating a 
certain area in order to give a paying return. ^ 

2S079. A farm demonstrating better cultivation will be quite differently organised 
from a farm demonstrating the financial results ?— A good method, to my mind, is the 
one that gives good financial results. The demonstration farm should give 'a satis- 
factory financial return on the area. 

280S0. On a demonstration farm, would you not naturally stock a larger number 
of implements than you would on an economic farm?— On a demonstration farm ^^e 
are not so much demonstrating the implements as demonstrating the farming of a 
certain holding and combining with that the business of seed production. It is 
necessary to have extra supervision in order to get your seed pure. You have some- 
times a number of small plots which you sow differently and sometimes there is over- 
lapping between experimental work and demonstration work and that is the reason 
why we make a demonstrat on plot entirely demonstrative and not experimental. 
Even then a certain amount of experimental work creeps into the demonstration farm. 
It IS really a seed farm. The term “ demonstration Urm ” is perhaps at^bad expression 
because almost invariably they are over-capitalised in the matter of buildings. Yon 
have got big seed stores w hich the farm would not normally carry; and you have 
overhead charges. 


28081. Actually, so far as I know, I have never seen any farm designed to yield 
financial results. They are proposing to have one in England’ —I think a demonstra- 
tion plot s’lould essentially be a plot to demonstrate the economic method of farming 
that particular holding and we are particularly careful not to put up very pucca building 
on it and also not to tie up a lot of money in capital charges* 

280S2. In yoiir demonstration work you seeiA to appeal to the bigger landowners. 
The phrase “ bigger landowner ” repeatedly occurs in that note. Do you think it is a 
sound policjr ? — I think it is because the bigger landholders are the more educated 
men, and it is easier to appeal to the educated mar. than to the illiterate man ; if we 
can get hold of the bigger man, we can get hold of the smaller men also. 

28083. You think the practice of the bigger man will filter down of the smaller 
man P — Yes, I think so. 

28084 Is that justided by experience ’—The bigger man is in a position to adopt 
any recommendation we make , he has a little more money behind him ; the smaller 
man is not quite so easy to deal w th. 

28085, Has that been the experience in the immediate neighbourhood of your 
demonstration f^ ms ’ Dj you find your methods being cop.ed? — Yes, 1 think sj. I 
do not say that it is universal, but I do think there is a tendency to copy them, 


28086. PfOf, Gangulee \ The bigger man is the malguzar ? — He is the man 
holding a big area ; he might be the malguzar, and generally he is a malguzar, 

28087. Mr, Calvert-. Do the landowners to whom you refer themselves cultivate 
any large areas ?— Not always , there are a gooi many absentee landlords. 

28088, On the question of wheat you say that the impracticability of manuring 
dry wheat ha<^ been proved ; what is the difficulty with a rainfall of 45 inches P— The 
rainfall comes at a season when the wheat is not on the ground. 

28089. Can you not conserve moistun*?— It does not seem to be a very satisfactory 
practice to manure, in the rains, land on which you are going to grow wheat and you 
cannot manure it in the cold weather when the land is not receiving moisture in the 
form of rain. If you put it on, then the ground is not sufficiently moist for the manure 
to decompose. It has, I think, been accepted pretty generally that the manuring of 
unirrigated wheat does not appear to be a profitable proceeiing. 

28090. Even with cowdung ; — Yes. 


28091. Does the area covered by your improved seeds roughly work out to 
4 per cent of the total ?— It is something like tnat, 


about 


28092, Thereisvery large scope still for further propaganda ?— Yes. One does 
see nowadays, evidences of the propaganda of the Agricultural Department, but I 
remember a time when, in spite of the free distribution of implements, it WiS unusual 
to come across instances where they were being used; one does come across them now 
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at railway stations and other pUces# Only daring Christrhas time, I was out in a 
district and 1 saw some people threshing their rice. When 1 asked them what sort of 
rice it was> they told me that it was Government bhondu* As far as I khow, no active 
demonstration work is being carried on there. 

2S093. I gather that you do not make it the chief point in planning your demonstra- 
tion schemes that your demonstrator should' be an actual cultivator? — No, but we do 
all we possibly can to encourage the cultivating classes. We would rather have a 
demonstrator who belonged to the cultivating classes; it is almost essential now. 
With an increase in the number of students in the Agricultural College, we can ensure 
that the demonstrators employed in the future wi'l be men with quite a strong 
agricultural connection. 

28094. You say in another place that the visit of an Agricultural Assistant to a 
village has not been the event in village life which it should be; is it because you 
have not drawn the demonstrators from the cultivating classes ? — To appeal to the 
village ycu must appeal to them by eye as well as by ear, and we have not given our 
Agricultural Assistants sufficient facilities for making a gocd show. I want to have 
something defiffitely like an agricultural show ; there must be something to put before 
the people; it may be diagrams, pictures* implements, or something of the kind. Even 
an oil engine driving a pump, as long as it makes a good deal of roise, is always a 
centre of attraction. 

28095. Do you think the cultivator will learn as willingly from a m?n above him 
in caste as from one of his own class ?— I think the cultivator will learn from any man, 
if he realises that that man knows what he is talking about and he talks with 
enthusiasm. ^ 

28096. He does not have a caste prejudice ? — No I do not think so. As long 
as that man can show, on the surface at any rate, that he leally knows something 
about agriculture and he talks agriculture, I do not think it much matters what caste 
he belongs to. 

28097. I see that you lay great stress on the enthusiasm of the demonstrator 
but you do not mention his sympathy. Do you not think that demonstrator requires 
to be a man in full sympathy with the rural classes ?-•! think that it is really good to 
have a demonstrator who will be in sympathy with the , agriculturist ; that goes 
without saying. 

28098. You are not insisting on your Agricultural Assistants being agriculturists ? 

We have not insisted upon it. It has worked out Hke that in practice, but because a 

man is not an agriculturist, you cannot say that he is not enthusiastic about agricul- 
ture. He may have drifted into the Agricultural Department because there was no other 
department which he could enter. In future, I think we shall be able to make a 
much better selection of our Agricultural Assistants. 

28099, You say that the father does not appreciate the value of agricultural 
training for his son. Is that on account of any defect in the curriculum ?— No, I do not 
think so; I do not think it is any question of the curriculnm. It is simply that the 
father himself has not yet, in most cases, appreciated the value of instruction in 
improved methods of agriculture ; he dots not understand it himself. 

28100. But you ate up against the curious fact that your agricultural training 
creates a very strong disinclination to put it into practice P — Yes j generally, one finds 
that the people turned out from an agricultural college will go and farm themselves if 
they cannot *get~a post. To actually put their knowledge into practice on their own 
land IS really. the second thing; the first thing is to get a post and advise somebody 
else to put his knowledge into practice 

28101. You do not think it is due to any defect in the curriculum ?— No, I do not 
.think so. 

28102. Have you tried in this Province any co-operative societies specially for 
the improvement of farming, like better farming societies ? — No, we have not. 

28103. You wish the system of faccavr to be made simple and speedy ; have you 
any particular suggestion to make how to secure simplicity and speed in the distribu- 
tion of taccani ? — Yes, but I would not like to put it forward now. If there was a 
man on special duty to take this thing up, between us we might be able' to work out 
a scheme ^It is a thing which 1 have discussed with Deputy Commissioners, how to 
make it easier and simpler. 

28104.^ Every revenue officer in the country would like to see it more simple and 
speedy; it is a question of prac ticil suggestions P — U is a thing with regard to which 
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one might workout a system. It has to be looke^l at from two points of view; the 
security must be safeguarded, and yet we should not hold to that security too tightly. 

In order to give quickly and when it is wanted, I think Government might 

take a few risks of losing the money occasionally , I think speed is the great thing. 

28105. You do not happen to know whether the loss to^ the Province on account 
of the remissions of taccavi is at all heavy? — I do not think it is, but I could not say 
definitely without reference to the figures. 

28106. You propose that a whole-time officer should take up the question of land 
mortgage banks, could it be done by the Agricultural Economist? — No, I do not^ think 
so. Of course, he would take up the question, but he would not have the running of 
Such banks. He would have to formulate schemes on which these banks could be 
started, but he would not have the run of them afterwards. That would be the kind of 
work which the Agricultural Economist might take up to begin with, but as soon as it* 
became a running scheme he would hand it on. 

28107. I should like to have a clearer idea of this officer you propose for investi- 
giting underground supplies of water , would that officer be under you or under the 
Revenue Department ?- -It is so largely a que*ftion of domestic water-supply that 
I should be inclined to put him under the Public Works Department. 

28108. Not under your depirtment?— No. 

28109. In one Province we find that the officer in charge of wells and borings is 
under the Industries Department; does that strike you as sound?— No, not particularly; 
he should be under the Agricultural Department or the Public Works Department 
boring for water is largely a question of the improvement of villages, 

28110. Is this remark of yours, that the Province is not yet prepared fcr cattle- 
breeding societies, based on experience ? — My idea in putting that remark in is that 
the whole conception of cattle-breeding is in such a backwarc condition in the Province 
that uutil we get further on, fee our way, and get some decent herds of cattle started 
it would be premature to start cattle-breeding societies. Y'ou ought to be able to give 
to such a society some clear line on which they can proceed, and which will lead them 
in a safe and sound direction. Until we have a little bit more experience and turn out 
herds which are valued and which are suitable to the Province, I should not be 
inclined to launch on cattle-breeding societies. 

28111. You are rather inclined to put economic investigations of villages under the 
Department of Agriculture ? —Yes. 

28112. Do you think the Pepartment of Agriculture has sufficient men with a 
knowledge of rural economics to guide this investigation? — Yes, if we had^ a man 
appointed for the post. I see no other organisation in this Province to take it up. I 
think we are more closely concerned with rural economics than any other department in 
the Province, 

281x3. tt is rather unkind of you to pul this work on your department. You 
would not object to the system obtaining in the Punjab of having a non-ofhcial body 
with a Revenue Commissioner as the President?— Not a bit; if you could do it, that 
would be all right. 

281x1. I think if you had got to spread your improved varieties of seeds over 
96 per cent of your area, that is quite sufficient in hand for you without undertaking 
these additional duties from the revenue side? — I rather doubt whether we should be 
willing to take them on, but there is no reason why they should not be. We are the 
department more than all others closely connected, and our work is so bound up with 
the economic position of the rural inhabitant, that 1 think it is one of the functions of 
this department to go into that question. 

' 28115. You are directly under a M mister ? — Y es. 

28116. Between you and the Minister^ who is your Secretary ?— The. Revenue 
Secretary. 

28117. Is he a senior officer of Governaient ? — Fairly senior. 

28118. He deals with the different branches?— He deals with agriculture, 
do-operation and industries. 
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, ^8s igr* Cattle-breeding f — It is not a separate thing. 

28120, Veterinary?— Yes, it goes op to him separately. 

Mr, Kamat\ You gave certain answers about the Pusa Institute, stating your 
view with reference to the position of Pusa in the agricultural hierarchy of the 
country, 

28121. I would like to ask you One or two questions about that point in order 
to clear up certain aspects of the problem. When Lord Curzon instituted Pusa 
probably he did not contemplate the coming of the Reforms. Under the Reforms 
now you have the Transferred Departments and so far as agriculture is concei ned, 
the Provincial Governments can go ahead as they like ; you agree ? — Yes, 

28122, Under the Lee Commission’s arrangements they cfin also, if they 
choose to do so, recruit any technical expert independently of the Government of 
India? — Yes, 


28125.^ You told us just now that so far as your Province is concerned, in the 
matter of rice and in the matter of cotton research at any rate, you recevied the 
particular lead from Pusa by which you could recognise the special value of the 
Pusa institute 5 that is also correct? - Yes, in the case of rice. 


28124. Now, in the first place in view of the constitutional position which I have 
just now described and also in view of the actual experience of this Province which 
you admitted in this matter, I should like to ask yt u what should be the futuie policy 
of recruitment, if Pusa is to be maintaired at a high level, I mean when the time for 
recruitment of special experts arrives? Should men be lecruited who are of world 
wide reputation, who could really be of use to the Provinces, or should there be men 
who are practically of the same calibre as one may have in the Provinces ? — I think 
the calibre of the men at Pusa should be above that of men in the Provinces. 


28125. That ought to be the guiding principle unless Pusa is to be continued in the 
position of something like the fifth wheel to the coach P— It should be a central institu- 
tion to which provincial institutions could look for something better than they have 
in themselves. 


28126. And in our future policy of recruitment, should resea«‘ch officers in the Pro- 
vinces who may have done exceptionally good work, say, in rice cr cotton or sugarcanej 
or anything else, not be taken up for Pusa ?— I should make the recruitment to Pusa 
a world wide thing, to get the best men you possibly could at the price you 
could offer. 

28127. Cau you attract such men at the present pay^— I do not know ; I do not 
know if the appeal for recruits is made sufficiently world wide. 


not mind any 


28128. But if your first principle is to be accepted, you would 
scale of pay ?— Any scale of pay that will attract the men you want, 

aSiag. Now with regard to another point; You know in the Provinces the 
post ol Director of Agriculture is held, in many Provinces at any rate, by men who 
are scientific men at the present moment ? — Yes ^ 

Now, speaking impersonally, will you kindly tell m» which would be the 
better method, to have a Director of Agriculture who is an exceptionally eood 
administrative officer, say, of the Indian Civil Service cadre, or t j allow this post 
tobeheld by a man who ought to be really relieved for technical research work in 
the department?^ I mean if he is a Chemist, allow him to do research work in 
V research work in botany and so on 

instead of making mm do the routine workP-Even if he is a Chemist or Botanist 
you want a man who has an all-round knowledge of the requiremerits if 
and therefore that man is not necessarily a bad adminisrative officer ; he may be an 

officer who could get hib colleagues to corobiae together, as well as an officer^ who 
entirely administrative At least there is one aspect of affriculture in which hA hae 
detailed knowledge, but a purely administrative officer has none. 
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2di33< Now about this scheme of yours for a central fund to help the Provincial 
Governments in the development of agriculture^ you suggest a cess on certain crops 
which are exported. Do you mean that it should be a flat rate of 8 annas for all crops 
or should it be, for instance, a rate of Re. i per ton for wheat, 8 annas for rice and so 
on P — When I first worked it out, as a matter of fact I put it down as flat rate of 
Re 1 ; but I thought it would be too much and 1 then put it down at annas 8. But this 
is only to give an idea of what 1 had in mind ; it might be a variable rate ; 1 should 
have a preferential scale, crops giving a large yield paying more and crops giving 
a smaller yield paying less. 

28134. You agree that some sort of a scale would be desirable?— Yes ; it should 
be on a moveable scale. 

28135. On page 24 of your note regarding this grant to Provincial Governments 
from the Central Fund you say thrit once^the grant is made to a Provinces the Pio\ince 
should be given a free hand and there should be no control by the Government of 
India. Is that workable P — I think it would be workable. There have been cases 
before where the Government of India made allotments to Provinces for certain 
purposes. 

28136. Without asking for interference? — They give a grant for certain schemes 

28137 Unconditionally ? — The scheme is first put up for their approval. 
We Stty “ we are going to do such and such a thing, we may open agricultural schools, 
we may employ a Botanist for rice.’* But when once a scheme is considered sound 
I think the provincial department should be allowed a free hand to carry on the 
work. 

2S138. But because they give 'a'grant, supposing they want some sort ol direct 
or indirtct interference would the Ministers tolerate that?— I do not think the 
Minister would mind it if he were getting the grant from an outside fund for a certain 
bit of work. A report would be made on bow the work was going on, and so on. 

28139. You suggest a PiOvincialfVeterinary Researchilnstitute. Do you at the 
present moment take advantage of the Imperial Veterlnaiy Research Institute ?— 
A good deal of advantage is taken of that, not directly by the Agricultural Depart- 
ment, but more directly by the Veterinary Department. 

28140, You want to separate the Research Institute from the Provincial 
Veterinary Department becau’se you think the Imperial Institute is too far aw?>y or 
because it is not sufficient? — The problem is so big and so localin importance that 
both institutions might well be provided for. 

98141. You make a very significant statement regarding the middle class youth : 
‘‘Agriculture will be more attractive to mid-^Ie class youths when it 's made more 
profitable and when the general conditions of rural life become* such that educated 
men can feel there is full scope for their energies and abilities outside the urban areas”. 
Now, I read this in conjunction with another paragraph on page 6 of the Provincial 
Memorandum simply to brirg out one aspect of wh^it I might call the agricultural 
psychology of the people. The statement runs th*is: Many of the holdings (in the 
cotton tract of Berar) are of a good size and many of the bigger landowners take 
an active interest in agriculture A nd you depict a picture how it has led to a rapid 
growth of gins and presses and to a better realisation oi the value of machinery and 
of improved implements and so on. That only goes to prove that if people see there 
is profit in the efforts they put in, no inducements by the department are necessary ^ 
am 1 right? — If it is profitable ipsa facia it becomes attractive. 

2814^* And, conversely therefore, in some Provinces where agriculture is net 
likely to be profitable eithet because the holdings are only of 2 or 3 acres on an average 
or because the tract might be dry whatever the efforts of the people or the depart* 
ment, progress in agriculture must be ipso facto very very slow owing to sheer 
despair; do you agree?— Yes. 

28143. And it will be very difficult to improve conditions where nature contends 
against man ?— Yes. 

28144. Will you kindly give me so ne further information about ihe demonstrators 
which you hope to have when you expand your department. You have at present 
only 21 demonstration plots. Of what character are they ? Are they on the 
cultivators' fields P — We get small areas on annual lease for five years ; there is not 
one clqse here, otherwise you could have seen it; there is one in the aujoiniug district. 

28145. The point lam driving at is not the size of the plpts, but ihe proportion 
their number bears to the four circles ?— You mean 2x are not enough? 
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28146. Yes? — I think we want more. In fact, in my opinion, we want one such 
plot within easy reach of every village, 

28147. ^ think you have stated in this memorandum that you have in all 83 taluks 
and that you hope to have later on at least two kamdars to look after the 
demonstrtation work in each taluk ; is not that the case Yes. 

28148. You have at present only 2t demonstration plots for 83 taluks I wonder 
how many villages there are in each taluk on an average, 75 villages P— More than 
that. 

Mr, Wills : About 40Q villages in each taluk. 

Mr, Kamat \ Very well, multiplying 83 by 4C0 you get an enormous number of 
villages and I am just trying to point out that the 21 plots which you have at the 
present moment for these thousands of villages are hopelessly inadequate. 

28149. Province, is there no conflict between your department and the 

Irrigation Department P In some Provinces, we hive heard an entirely^ different 
story. For instance, how do they distribute water for sugarcane : is^ it by the 
acre, or by turns to each cultivator as he applies «? —On the days on which it runs 
down the channel the water is given out If you would, I should like you to take 
evidence on this point from actual cultivators. 

Because in some other Provinces, the Irrigation Depart / ent has almost come 
to be called the “ irritation *’ department. 

28150. Sir Thomas Middleton \ Is the Agricultural Department responsible for 
the supply of statistics to the Government of India ?«<No, that is done by the 
Director cf Land Records. 

28151. So that you have no lesponsbility except to assist with the crop 
experiments P — Yes, and a general survey of crop forecasts. 

28x52. Do you make that survey in consultation wiih the Director of Land Records 
We put up our general notes on some of the crop forecasts; for instance, we are chiefly 
concerned with the final forecast on cotton ; the Land Records staff are at liberty 
to consult the agricultural staff as much as they require. 

28x55. In answer to Mr. Kamat you agreed that the men employed at an 
Imperial Research Institute should bs of a somewhat higher calibre than the average 
men who are employed in research work inrhe provincial departments ?— Yes. 

28154. Apart from the men, could you distinguish in terms of work between 
the types of activity that should be undertaken by central I departments and by 
provincial departments? — N>, I have not been able to distinguish between the types of 
work at all. 

28155. I think you are a chemist who has given a good deal of attention to 
soil chemistry ? — Yes. 

28x56. Do you think it would be practicable tor a central institution like Pusa to 
take up the general question of what one might call the soil balance ?— I think the 
question is rather too large a one to be brought under one head like that. 

28x57. Large in what sense ?— It covers too big an area. 

28158. It is not very large in the other sense that it requires the collaboration of 
a number of very specialised workers ?— That is so. 

28159. Would it be possible provincialiy to get the group of specialised workers 
that would be necessary to study that subject in all its aspects ?— It should be possible, 
and it would be possible, provided funds were provided ; I see no reason why work of 
that sort should not be done in the Provinces. 

28x60. In addition to at least one and possibly several chemists, you would 
require men who had specialised in protozoology, bacteriology, and soil fungi ?— 
Yes. 

28x61. And, even if the funds were availably do you think it would be possible' 
to secure a staff of that sort to work in a provincial area P— I think so, because there 
should be no difficulty in getting a staff of that kind, provided men were trained for it 
if the need was felt and it was considered to be a a work that should b6done ; beoause* 
if you were going to tackle a question like that at a central institution, you Would 
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want a very much larger staff of the same type of men to deal with the problem for 
the whole of the Provinces. 

d8l62. You would certainly want a larger staff, but many of the persons employed 
would be of the Assistant grade working under experienced officers. Your objection 
is that the conditions in India vary so widely that one central institution could not 
tackle, as Rothamsted does for England, this particular question ?— Yes, and a man must 
be, I think, very much in touch with the Province in which he is working. 

28163. Would it not be possible to get over the difficulty of touch with the 
Provinces by arranging for co-operative work e, g,y sampling and certain other 
matters being taken up locally, and the subject worked up at a central institution ? — 
It would be possible, I think, for some of the work to be done in the Provinces and 
some at the central institution. 

28164, You recognise that for work of this discription continuity is essential ari 
continuity over a long term of years ?— Yes. 

38x65. Do you think that if this question were tack'ed locally in Indian 
Provinces, there would be much prospect of securing the continuity which is requiredi?— 
There is a danger of the work being broken oft in the Pto\inces; on the 
o.her hand, if it were financed from an outside source where the funds were likely to be 
permanent and continuous, I see no reason why it should not be carried out in the 
Provinces. 

28x66. If you had endowments P— A fund which you knew was likely to continue 
for a good many years. 

28167. Do you think that work on such a subject as animal nutrition should be 
centralised or worked at pro vinciaUj f- There is a good deal of work that can be done 
in animal nutrition at a central institution, fundamental work, but I do not think that 
should in any way present or displace work of the same type which could be done in 
a provincial institution. 

28168 It is obvious that if there is work of a fundamental character in progiess 
at a central institution, it would be necessary to have local work carried out on problems 
arising at the central institute P—Yes. 

28160. For work of the fundamental character to which you now refer, do you 
agree that it should proceed under the Agticutural Experts of the Government of 
India or would you prefer, as in the case of soils, that strong local departments should 
be developed ?— I think work of that kind which is very new to India might as a start 
be done St the central institution, but I thinls it would be necessary to develop Jhat 
work in the Province, because, wherever the central institute is situated, the conditions 
there may vary tremendously , for instance, I am not sure that all the work which is 
done at Bangalore, which is in a very nice climate, would be quite applicable to the 
conditions prevailing in the Central Provinces in the hot weather. 

28170. 1 have mentioned two examples ; are there any other lines that occur to 
you at the moment for which it would be desirable to work centrally rather than 
provincially P— Such a thing, for instance, as agricultural meteorology, of^ which we 
practically know very little in this country, might be started at a central institution. 
We could not very well start that in a Piovince, because, to begin with, there is no 
staff ; one does not know quite where to obtain a suitable man. 

28x71. That is a subject we have recently started to work at in Britain, and in 
that particular case we have had to start most of the work locally ?— We have estab- 
lished crop weather stations m a number of areas and the results are woiked up 
centrally P But I think the Province would need a lead in that respect ; we are rather 
in the dark regarding agricultural meteorology. Then again, on such a thing as soil 
physics as a whole we are rather in the dark about that. Although problems would 
have to’ be worked out locally, it would be well to get a lead from some central 
institution where they could probably employ a much better man for a certain number 
of years than we could hope to employ in a Province or in a number of Provinces. 

28172. Have you in your work as a soil chemist felt the need of a physicist?— 
Yes, more and more so. 

28x73. And you have felt that if there were a physicist available at a central 
institution he would have been of use to you P— He would have be 6 fl very useful for 
consulting on various points. 
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28174. You have at present a 2 years* course and also a 4 years’ course at Nagpur. 
We found in another Province that the demand for the 2 years’ course had disappeared. 
Do you anticipate a falling off in the demand for the 2 years’ course in Nagpur, or are 
the prospects good ?— The 2 years’ course will take rather a different type of man from 
the 4 years* course ; the 4 years’ course is a much harder course. The 2 years’ course 
provides for a man of a rather lower intellectual standard, and perhaps a poorer man 
who could not afford to remain at a college for 4 years, 

28175, The idea, I think, of this 2 years* course was to prepare men to go back 
and farm on their own estates P— Yes, and to act as agents for other estates, and so 
on. 

2S176. My point is whether there is likely to be employment for such men in the 
Central Provinces ? — I think there would be to a certain extent, because men of tb^ 
type will always be obtainable at a much lower rate of pay than a man who has had 
a 4 years’ course and has taken a degree At onr present rates of pay for men of that 
kind, we start the 2 year men in the department at Rs, 50 a month, and the 4 
at Rs. 70 and Rs. 80 a month, 

28177. In reply to the Chairman yen expressed the view that perhaps too 
attention had been paid to agricultural science and too little to economics? -I think 
that was prohubly so in the early days of the teaching of agriculture. 

2S178. I notice that now you do a good deal of economics in the final year at 
Nagpur ? — That has been a gradual change in more recent years. more 

economics is taught now than when the agricutural college started, probably because 
there is much more material available. 

28x79. stated that the initial pay given to the 2 ye^ man who 

enters the Upper Subordinate Service ? — ^I'he 2 year man enters the Lower ..subordinate 
Service on Rs. 50 and the four year man enters the Upper Subordinate Service on 
Rs 70 or Rs. 80. As a matter of fact, we have not yet recruited any man 
of the degree course because the college has only been afficiated about a year J but we 
have been recruiting men who have taken the longer course, on Rs. 70 or E<s. 80 
according to the standard they reach at the final examination 

'28183. What is the pay on recruitment of men who enter the laboratories as 
Assistants ? — We only take those men in the Upper Divi>ion ; they come in on Rs, 80 
because the recruitment to the scientific sections* is rather less and we only have a few 
of them : they have ta be the very best men. 

28181. Do you agree that besides being the best men they ought to be men who 
had a rather different training, a more specialised training? — They must have post- 
graduate training ; we feel a need for that; in fact, we are no\y beginning to 
recruit graduates in pure science and then give them a specialised training. 

28i«S 2. You point out that a bureau to summarise the work done in the Provinces 
would be useful j is not tl. at already provided by the Advisory Council of Pusa in 
connection with the publications of the memoirs? — The only work that 1 know that the 
Advisory Board does is to scrutihiise the memoirs, 

28183. It is laid down as part of their duties that they should edit the memoirs?— 
I think also there is rather a fueling in the Provinces that a memoir in any particular 
subject should be scrutinised rather more by a board of men with special knowledge 
of that subject than by a general advisory board such as the Pusa Board, For instance, 
if a botanist sends m a memoir it would.be better that that memoir whould be scrutinised 
by a number of bot-inists than by a general advisory board, 

28184, 1 think that is done ; it is laid down that such papers may, at the 
discretion of the Council, be submitted to selected readers nominated by the Council. 
That does carry out your suggestion : they would obviously submit a botanical parer 
to botanists?—! have known that feeling to be expressed amongst provincial officers. 

28185. You point out that the Agricultuial Department would welcome any 
improved methods for wider and more timely discussion of weather forecasts. How 
do weather forecasts reach you s through the newspapers or by special telegrams? — ^They 
do not reach me personally at all, I do cot get any weather forecasts j I only get the 
local weather conditions. 

28186. Through the newspapeis?— Yes, 
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3$x 87* there an arrangement by which the department is directly informed 

by the Meteorological Office? — There is no arrangement existing at present. 

28188. You draw attention to the value of karanja cake for sugarcane j have 
you been conducting any experiments with that material? -Yes, 

28189. What is the composition? Can you give the percentage of nitrogen? — 
It is between a and 4^ per cent ; very much like castor cake, it is one of the rapidly 
acting cakes. 

2819c. So that it has two qualities essential in a manure for sugarcane?— Yes. 
I might say that when we started work on that it was bought at an extremely cheap 
rate ; since we began to advocite its use its value is now a 'ipreciated , has risen and 
the market rate his gone up, 

aSio^- I think you p-'int out that the best cattle in th p Central Provinces are to 
be found in the areas in which th^re is leist grazing?- Yes, that is so. 

28.92. Can you tell us how the tattle are fed in those areas during periods of 
scarcity, that is between February and July?— The particular part which is referred to 
is Berar where a good deal oijuar is grown ; they are fed on tbtjuar stalk which is 
stocked for the purpose. 

28193. Is cotton seed not used ?— Yes, it is used as the concentrated food and the 
other as the bulky food. 


28194. Is cotton seed the mam concentrated foodP—Yes. 

28195. And that they have in abundance in Berar?— Yes. 

28106. You also point out that there is a decided tendency in recent years to cut 

down the area 'eft as gnss borders in til ed fields? Are these fields enclosed or open 
fields?-— Open fields 

28J07. The advantage ot grats borders can only be secured in an enclosed 
field P-The grass border if the open field is the only p’ace where the cattle can graze 

28198. It is really comn on pasture ground ?-Not always. It is just the border 

where the cattle can graze. 

281QQ. In answering a question put by the Chairman I think you used the 
exDiM^cm that if found econon iially oesirable the cultivators will take up foddw crop 
IxS ! do not ou te follow the if there. As I see the position m the Central 
Frovinws you have a scarcity at labour and a need for labour-saving impleinents ; to 
use these tmplemenls effectively you mmt have good cattle ?— Yes, out oi e kas W 

convince the^ople *kit this is an economic suggestion, and economic practice that it 
is worth doing. 

38200. So that the if is in the mind of the cultivator, and not in your mind ?— No. 

aSaoi. You have a scheme heie ft fusing the forest areas for breeding purposes 
I take it that you are thinking of bullock breeding and not bull breeding ?— In the early 
stage it will be bullock breeding until we have established a really good herd with 
whfch we hope to turn out bulls. The ultimate obiect is a bull breeding centre, but in 
reMhine that object we shall produce a good number of bollocks and shall continue to 
produce where the animals are not up to the standard of bulls required. 

28202 I hope that before that tin e comes you will have removed the from 
the cultivator’s mind P- Yes : as a matter of fact when a man has an animal that he 
really values he takes the trouble to feed it. This is pafticularly the case in the cotton 
tracts, because there the animals are of a higher class. 

2820q. Mr. Kamai : I have just One or two questions to ask you. In this Province, 
you have\ttempted to achieve one or two things and one of them is 
the cotton markets in Berar. On ttie whole, do you think the rules are successful ? -As 
I said before, in theory I think they are successful j in practice difficulties arise. 

28204, In framing them was the initiative taken by the Indian Central Cotton 
Committee or was it by the Local Government ?— It dates hack before the days of the 
Central Cotton Committee. 
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28205* So that it was the Provincial Government which took the initiative and 
framed the rules ? — It was a local body of some kind, I am not sure at this date whether 
it was the Local Government or the local market committee, but the framing of these 
rules was taken up long before the Indian Central Cotton Committee was started. 

2820^. Do you think that similar rules are capable of achieving some success even 
in othtr markets like gram markets ® —I think so. 

28207. You think that the experiment is worth trying ? -Yes, I do. 

28208. Now about consolidation of holdings, altlioigh you do not like to go into 
details about consolidation in Chhattisgarh, I date say you can just give me a rough 
idea of what you have been able to achieve in this Piovmce ?— The consolidation of 
holdings is not under the Agricultural Department at all. It is either under the 
Commissioner of Settlements or the Commissioner of the Divibion. All the informa- 
tion that has been supplied has b?en in the form of pamphlets, but the Agricultural 
Department has not come ii.to the scheme as yet. 

28209. And you have no opportunity of observing the principles on which it was 
done in Chhattisgarh? — It is only just being done here, 

28210. I am asking you because another Provincial Government, Bombay, is just 
introducing legislation, in fact it has framed a BiU and I imagine certain principles of 
consolidation which you by experience may have found essential here may be of some 
use or application in that Province ? — 1 think the position in Bombay is very much the 
same as it is here. We are feeling the way. 

282x1. But here one advantage is that you have got the malguzari tenure system 
which applies to the whole village and not to each cultivator, so that this consolidation 
is probably facilitated by the fact that you have a specially convenient tenure 
here? — No, 1 do not think so. It was started owing to the fact that the great necessity 
for it forced itself on our notice. 

28212. You think the principles of consolidation tried here are also liKcly to 
succeed in the case of ryotwari tracts?— I could not give you an opinion on that. 

28213. Pfo/. Gangtileex Is there any demand from the public or the depart- 
ment? — There is a great demand from the public, but whether it will work out or not 
we do net know. 


28214. Mr» Kamatx Do you think that consolidation would not be sufficiently 
successful merely by the spontaneous efforts of the cultivatois ? — I very much doubt it, 

28215. And lej^islation is the only method on which one can rely? — I think 
legislation is necessary. 

2S216. Sir Henry Lawrence \ You have a budget of about 17 lakhs ?— Yes. It is 
between it and i 4 lahhs for agriculture alone. 

28217. about 3 per cent of the revenues of the Province?— I could not say 

without referring to the figures. 

28218. And how much do you want? — I put up schemes for an additional two 
to three lakhs. V e might continue that almost indefinitely. 

282 IQ. Would you spend usefully an increased sum of two or three lakhs a year 
for an indefinite number of years?— Yes, provided we get the staff, and I think that we 
shall get the staff more easily in the near future. 

The Chairman t That is the limiting factor. 

28320. Sir Henry Lawrence: If you can get the staff to continue the expansion 
of your department, you can increase ycur expenditure, between two to three lakhs every 
year for some years to come, up to a total of 30, 40 or 50 lakhs? — Well, 1 have not 
looked so far ahead, but I think we can easily do with 30 lakhs at no distant date* 

38221. Sir Thomas Middleton • You are thinking of the expansion of the district 
offices mainly?—'! he expansion of all sections* 


28222. Dr.Hyder: Supposing you were a cotton grower in the Berars, what dues 
would you have to pay if you carted ycUr cotton to the market?— It all depends on 
how I sold It ; if through a broker I should have tp pay his dues* 
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282331 But supposing you bi ought it yourself on a cartj you would have to pay 
Rs. 2 for octroi duty and for the market two annas a cartload ?— Something like that 
but I am not sure wnat it is. 

2U224. And there is in addition, what is known as forced charity for which you 
pay another 2'annas? — As a matter of fact, the information supplied by this Government 
is as follows : * Rs. 2 octroi; 8 annas market charge per cart of about 600 lbs, 
and 3 annas brokerage for 40 j lbs. These are the iigurrs given on page 10, para- 
graph 22 (page 3 above) ; I do not think that is the case in Nagpur. 

28225 Is this rate of duty general? Does it apply to all tracts? — It varies from 
place to place. The Nagpur rate is a particular rate. 

Mr^ Wills: It has just been reduced at Nagpur from Rs. 3 to Re. i, 

28226. Dr Hyder : Do you regard that as a healthy sign ? — Yes, from the point 
of view o( the cultivator. 

28227, Because the duty is initially paid by him ?— Yes. 

28228. You speak of the cultivator having a share in the general educational 
movement. Have you come across many Ckamars Maluirs who hive benefited 
by the establishment of primary and secondary schools ? Take the Chhattisgarh 
Division in which these two casles — Chamars and Makars — predominate. Have they 
benefited by these schools? — I could not say because I do not know the number of 
Ckamars and the lower castes attending the schools. 

28229. Have you ever come across a Ckamar who was a matriculate in the 
Central Provinces ? — I cannot think of any Ckamar at present, but I know of some 
other low caste men who have matriculated. 

Sir S, Chitnavis ; Makar graduate, not Ckamar P 

28230. Dr. Hyder \ Ckamars and Makars in the Chhattisgarh Division are 
purely cultivators?— Yes. 

28231. I thought that these were the people with whom you had to deal as 
Director of Agriculture ? — We have only really begun to teach the agricultural 
population to the extent that we see it worked out, and naturally it is easier to deal 
with the literate than with the illiterate class. 

28232. How aie you coping with this nuisance of kans grass ?— By ploughing it 
up with suitable ploughs. 

28233, And you have had success ?— Yes. 

282Q4, How are these crop forecasts prepared here ? — They are prepared 
entirely in the office of the Director of Land Records by the land revenue staff. 

28235. Do you know anything about them ? — Yes. only with regard to cotton 
for which we are responsible, 

28236. Could you define the term ‘ normal ’ or ‘ standard outturn ’ ? What do you 
mean by those terms ? — Normal cutturn is an outturn which a man would generally 
expect, 

28237. Is that your standard cutturn then? Would that be your standard 
outturn, taking good and bad years alike?— Yes. 

2823S. When the Revenue Department institutes these crop-cutting experiments 
they carry them on over a large number of years and then come to some decision as 
to the normal or standard outturn ? — Yes, 

28239. Are both those terms the same I think they are. 

28240. You measure your normal outturn in terms of annas. 16 annas 
standard chop ?— No. That is more than the standard. 13-3 is the normal, 

28241. Your standard would be i3'3 also ?— Yes, expressed in an anna outturn. 

28242. If I asked you to prepare a crop forecast, you would have to look at 
the crop and take its condition into account How are you going to correlate the egti- 
mate according to your eyes with this standard of normal outturn P Will it be in 
^rms ot annas?— Yes, above or below normal. 
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28243* Then you have to correlate that with another quantity, the yield in 
maunds or whatever your unit of measurement may be ?— Yes. 

28244. From that you find the outturn P— Yes, The normal outturn of wheat 
in a certain district might be 600 lbs, an acre, and that would be the I3’3 anna 
outturn. 


2E245. Lawrence : Do you deal with this estimation officially ? — No. 

28246. Dr, Hyder : In your opinion, is the Revenue Department qualified t® 
undertake work of this kind The great point is that in order to eliminate anythin? 
above or below the average you must get a large amount of tla^a. The revenu® 
authorities are able to collect far more figures than we can. VVe have only one Agricul- 
tural Assistant for every two tabsils and he is a junior n-an without much exp^ience 
and cannot give a very valuable opinon. He merely consults leading cultivators on 
what they think the outturn is. On the other hand, the revenue people can collect far 
more figures than we cm and by collecting a large amount (.f data like that the 
extremes are eliminat,id. 


28247. How many ploughings do you give for wheat in Berar It is not usual 
tc give many. 

28248* Do you think you would get a larger outturn with an increase in the 
number of ploughings It is satisfactory to give deep ploughings every few years 
to help to retain the rather low rainfall in Benr, 

28249. You said in reply to a question by Sir Ganga Ram that much of the 
rainwater drains off the land. Is soil erosion a seiioua pioblem in your pnrt of the 
world ?— In a good rrany places it is. Sir Ganga Ram was talking chiefly of irrigation 
tanks, which are genei-ally constructed in districts where the rainfall is high rather 
than in Berar where the rainfall is generally low. 

28250. Looking at the natural configuration of the countiy, it seemed to me as 
It soil erosion would be an important problem here many places, it is very 

serious. ^ 


28251. You are benefiting Bombay at your expense. The Tapti carries a lot of 
water?- It carries some, but most of the rivers flow to the other side. 

28252. With regard to the diminution cf the area under wheat, has this taken 
place entirely in^ your main wheat track ?- There has been a big reduction in 
the wheat area in Berar in recent years. Tl ere is ntt a very heavy rainfall 
there and, with the rise in the price of cotton, laud that used to be un er wheat 
IS now being put under cotton. 


28253. Has there been a diminution in the wheat tract? — Not a serious one. 

Do you know anything about the cO!.t of raising wheat P Has that 
gone op P— The cost of all agricultural operations has gone up with the rise in 
the price of labour, seed and so on. si- me rise in 

38255. Was there much importation of wteat ii to the Central . 
as years ago P-I should think there was a good deal. > rovinces 

Iknow^lt ‘liat impoitation P— Not that 


38257. Apart from this question of substituting cotton in the Berars von ... 
in a position to import more wheat and therefore do not TrL tor/? 


which a man has aright to expect, ^ think it is. It represents the outturn 
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28261. Mr, Wtlls : We had a system by which 100 was regarded as the normal 
ana 120 corresponded to the 16 anna crop, 100 being equivalent to 13*3 annas, which 
IS regarded as the normal. That system has been changed?— I am not sure when 
the change took place, but 13*3 is now the normal crop. 16 annas is a full cron 
ana 20 annas would be a bumper crop. ^ 


28262, Prof. Gangulee r With regard to facilities for post-graduate training 
how many students do you know of who have gone to Europe for advanced studied 
in agriculture?— A good many have been to America and I have had three men come to 
seemein the last month or tw 3 who have trained themselves at their own exoense 
two abroad and one in India. ^ ' 


28263, Do most of then go at their own expense ?— A good many do. 

28264. Inviewof those circumstances, do you think it would be better to have 
such facilities in_ India ?— The trouble with these men who come back with this 
training is that it is difficult to find them employment, and until we can see 
how to find employment for men who are already trained at their own expense I 
should not be prepared to suggest any further facilities for traini-yg men in India. 

2826:?, Do I understand that you would not have any post-graduate training 
either in Imia or abroad ?— I would not give any particular facilities for it at present 
until we see how things develop. We do not want to create the men before we create 
the posts. 

28266. You would agree with me that the development of agriculture depends on 
our getting th'b best men ? —Yes. 

28267. Would you like to see Pusa developed into a sort of Rothamsted in 
India?— I should. 

28268 B-th for central research work and post-graduate training ?— Yes. 

28269. ^ member of the Board of Agriculture ? — Yes. 

2S370. Would )ou tell us what you think of thit body nnd how it functions ? — 
The difficulty is that there is no force behind their recommendations Their 
recommendations, in many cases, have been excellent, but there was nothing 
to press the local Government or the provincial department to put them into 
operation. There have besn many occasions on which additions to the stiength ot 
provincial departments have been strongly advised by the Central Boird of Agri- 
culture, .but when it comes to finding the money, the provincial departments cannot 
always get it, and so this advice falls to the ground. 

28271, You have already given us an idea of your research work; are any 
experiments foi the purpose of retention of soil moisture being carried on here?— Most 
of our cultivation experiments, deep ploughing cultivation, different implements and so 
on, have as their main object the retention of soil moisture. 

28272. You are tackling the problem of dry farming?- Yes; a great deal of the 
farming in the Central Provinces is nothing but dry farming. 

28273* Have you explored the possibilities of introducing hemp cultivation ?— 

A good deal of hemp is grown in parts of the Province. 

28274, Are there great possibilities in that direction ? —It must be remembered 
that hemp is a crop which all cultivators will not touch. 

28275. Why?— There is a prejudice against it; it is not a crop of universal 
application. 

28276. Prof. Gangulee-. I was asking about sann hemp?- 5 aw» hemp will 
only be grown by certain classes. There is not much reluctance to grow it as green 
.manure, but as far as the processes of retting and preparation of fibre are concerned, 
there is definitely a disinclination on the part of many classes to touch the crop, 

28377. Even if it pays?— Yes, even if it pays. 
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28278. On page 39 of the Provincial Memorandum, a statement is made that the 
water requirements of the wheat crop have been workei out under different soil 
conditions; could you kindly submit tothe Commission a statement showing the 
results of your experiments? — We could get a statement of the kind prepared, if you 
would like to have it. 

28279. We have had considerable discussion on water requirements?— This is for 
the wheat crop. 

283?' o. Have you extended it to sugarcane ?— We have a good deal of information 
regarding the recommendations for the amount of water to be put on to various crops, 
and I think 1 could collect it for you. 

28281. Are these results obtained by following Dr, Leather’s work at Pusa ?— 
These are field experiments, 

28282, If I understand aright, the chief achievements of your department is the 
supply of pure seed of rice and cotton ? — Yes and wheat. 

28283. Do you certif y pure seed growers ? — We recognise them. 

28284, You do not certify them? — We do not give them a certificate; they are 
recogtdaed by us as pure seed growers. 

28285. What step IS then taken to ensure the continuance of pure seed? — The 
growing crop is carefully inspected by officers of the Agricultural Department, 

28286. From the chart ttat you have given us, I see that you have Seed 
U nions here ? - Yes. 

28287. Could you tell us the function of the Seed Unions ? — The Seed Unions 
are organisations for the continual propagation of improved seed. They are working 
quite satisfactorily in this the nee tract. They worked for a long time in Berar, 
but in recent years they have rather fallen on evil days; they are only a partial, 
succeso ; owing to the prevalence of wilt in cotton, a wilt-resisting variety is wanted. 
I think, as soon as we ha\e a variety of cotton which will meet present demands, 
these cotton Seed Unions will function again. The essential thing for a Seed 
Union is that it should supply seed which is in great demand. 

28288, As far ab the rice tract is concerned, they are working quite satis- 
factorily ? — Yes. 

28289. In answer to Mr Calvert, you stated that you proposed to make 
demonstration farms pay P--We propose to make demonstration plots pay. We should 
like to make demonstration farms pay but they are combined with the seed business, 
and for that particular reason they are in many cases rather over-capitalised, 

28290. I see that the cost per acre m that farm is Rs. ill ?— Yes. That is 
the Waraseoni farm, but n good deal of that is sugarcane. 

28391, Do you think you can make that farm pay ?— I think so, 

2:292. With regard to the difference in prices between the rice tract and the 
cotton tract, how does the price of food grains within any rice or wheat tract compare 
with that in the cotton tract ?— Food grams in the rice tract are the cheapest. 

28293. And the wheat tracts ?— There is not much difference between the wheat 
tracts and the cotton tracts. I should think that the cotton tract is a little bit 
dearer altogether. 

28294. I am talking about food grain prices, not cotton prices?— I should think 
that the prices in the cotton tracts are dearer than those in the wheat tracts and 
the prices in both the cotton and wheat tracts are dearer than those in the rice 
tracts. 

28295. The Ckaitman : I cannot nnderbtand the position as it exists with regard 
to the iralguzar who lends money to the cultivator on the security of his land. He 
is of the same class, as a rule, as the cultivator ? — Frequently, 

28296. So, it does not mean that the land passes from the cultivating classes 
to the non- cultivating classes ? — Not necessarily. 
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28297 * Although, on occasions, it might do so P — Yes, if the man advancing 
money happens to be of another class. 

28298. I think you may like to know that a gentleman, Rao Bahadur 
M. G. Deshpande, whose written evidence is before the Commission, tell*, us in his 
answer to our Question 3 on Demonstration and Propaganda : “ My experience as a 
member of the Board of Agriculture, Central Provinces, shows that money for 
research IS generally comparatively easy to obtain, but fhe provision of funds for 
propaganda is almost ludicrously in-dequate”. Have you anything to «ay on that ^ — 

I think, comparatively speaking, far more money goes into piopaganda than into 
research, but the propaganda work covers the whole of the Province and its needs 
of course nre far greater, there ib no comparison between the two objects. 

28299. I want you to understand Mr. Deshpande’s point, that the provision of 
funds for propaganda is ludicrously inadequate; he complains that propaganda does 
not get enough ? — That is quite so, because we want to double our propaganda and 
extension staff by increasing the number of Agriculturjl Assistants. Now, if we double 
the number of Assistants m, say, the botanical section, it would mean adding on 
perhaps six men, whereas, if we double it m the demonstration and extension section 
it means adding on perhaps hundred men, 

28300. Are you satisfied yourself that the balance between the two sides of the 
budget is good ? '-I should like to expand derronetratir'n work quicker, but then of 
course it takes far more money to do that« 

28301. Will you tell the Commission, quite shortly, what the experience of this 
Provincial Government has been in its attempt to provide vocationul middle schools in 
agriculture. The Provincial Memorandum, on page 53, paragraph 14.4 (page 22 above) 
says ; Certain attemp^ts have, however been made to meet the demand that definite 
agricultural instruction should be imparted in rural schools. The most important of 
these was the opening of two schools in the year 1918-19, one in the wheat tract and 
the other in the rice tiact Could you give the history of these two schools These 
two schools were started largely as vocational schools, that is , to take boys, of an age 
from II to 14, and teach them the rudiments of agriculture, based on a primary school 
course. One school is at Chandkhuri, 16 miles* away from Raipur, and the other 
school is at Powarkhera, which is 4 miles from Hoshangabad. The conditions in 
those two tracts are entireljr different, and we have a different type of landholder 
The Hoshangabad landholder is much more enterprising and rather more advanced, 
the local man here IS, as a class, rather backward. Neither of these schools really 
caught on, for various reasons, and we did not have the boys coming to them. 

28302* Were those schools of the Loni type? Are you familiar with the Loni type 
of school ?— 1 have heard a good deal of the Loni type of school. In these two schools 
agriculture was being taught as a vocation, the boys were beingtaught technical agriculture* 
As soon as it was found that no posts were obtainable, or at least th.'it they were not 
guaranteed although in some cases they were obtainable, the number of boys gradually 
fell off; the whole question of vocational training was carefully gone into by the Cential 
Provinces Government, and they’came to the conclusion that these schools should be 
closed. But; at the last moment, 1 was able to get the Director of Public Instruction* 
to modify his draft resolution to keep on the Powarkhera school and lo give it a fresh 
start with a changed syllabus. We made general education, including English, the 
feature of the school, coupled with agriculture; not agriculture as the primary 
thing with a certain amount of general education added, but general education with a 
certain amount of agriculture. That caught on, apd a large number of the cultivators 
in the locality were very keen on this school and they sent then boys to it. They had 
got people from a number of places, and eventually got this school recognised as an 
agricultural middle school ; that means that the boys of the school are now able to 
proceed to the high school and from there will be able to matriculate, and we hope 
that in years to come those of fhe boys who go to high school will provide some of 
the best recruits to the Agricultural College. 

28303. Do you teach them English still? — We teach them English. The change 
we made in the ordinary middle school prospectu®, which the Education Department 
accepted, was that instead of natural science we should teach agriculture and instead 
of drawing we should teach field surveying; that is about all the difference. 

28304. Pyof, GanguUex Is agriculture taught by the ordinary teacher?— 
The ordinary teacher of the school, assisted if necessary by the Agricultural Assistants 
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OB the farm. Originally the masters were all given a special training at the 
Agricultural College. That school is now full, but as it is still in the nature of an 
experiment, we are not adding to the permanent buildings j we are trying to find out 
how it goes on; it appears to be a success, but we shall not really know about it for 
a year or two, until we see what the future careers of the boys are. But there is a very 
strong demand for a school ol that type in other districts. The school is extremely popular, 
and we have had to turn away a large number of applicants. We are asked to make 
provision for lOO more boys. In order to provide the teaching staff, we had to transfer 
to it teachers from other schools. It is a 4 years’ course; agriculture is one of the 
$ub]ects on the curriculum, and they have a certain amount of practical work. 
I believe that the practical work is a genuine thing; 1 have often paid surprise vUits 
to the school, and have found the boys engaged in real practical work. 

28305. The Chairman : And the school is in your budget ? — It is entirely under 
our control. 

28306. What prospects of ofiicial employment has the boy who goes there today? — 
We offer them no prospect of employment at all. We hope that his father, if he has 
no intention to send him to the high schocl, will take him back on his own land. 

28307. You have not yet bad time to judge the results It has been going only 
for a short time ; the first batch of boys from the school are entering the high school 
this year. 

28308. Sir Thomas Middletom Were these schools started as a result of the 
conference on agricultural education at Simla ?--*Yes. 

28309. The Chairmam What do you mean exactly when you say they are based 
on a primary school course ; do you mean there is a primary section linked? — They 
come to us from the primary school. 

28310. You have not got a primary section linked to the school P— No, but the 
present arrangement is entirely experimental, and though there is a big crowd at the 
school we have not spent money on pucca buildings^ because we want to see how the 
experiment works. 

28311. Can you tell the Commission whether you ivn^w definitely of any parents 
who have sent their boys to the school, with a view to their being more efficient 
cultivators? — No, I cannot say that they have sent them there because they want 
them to be more efficient cultivators. A good many parents have sunt them there 
because they wanted their boys to have an education which would lit them to go back 
to the land, and also some boys were sent there because they were boys who were 
going back to thejand and they wanted them to have a general education of the standard 
given to other boys of the same class. 

28312. Do you think you fee any signs of a growing demand for general education 
amongst cultivators for their sons ^ - Yes ; in certain tracts particularly. 

28313. In particular tract'*, you definitely see an increase in the demand? — Yes; 

1 think, at the present time, we could open a number of schools of this type, but I do 
not krow how it will be in four or five years’ time, when they have seen what it 
leads to. 

28314. You are going carefully ? — Yes, entirely as an experiment. You will have 
an opportunity of seeing the scjiool on the 29th. The other school is closed. 

fThe witness withdrew.) 


Mk. t. J. PlymSsM. 
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APPENDIX. 


Note on Silage making in the Central Provinces and Berar Hy 
Mr. S. T. D. WALLACE, Deputy Director in charge. 
Animal Husbandry. 

Previous to the year 1920 the making of sihige was confined to the Agricultural 
College farm on which a tower silo had been built for demonstr.ation purpose 
in connection with the teaching of the students. Excellent results were obtained 
from the use of pit silos on Telinkheri Dairy farm during the year 1921-22 in 
consequence of which pit silos were constructed on all Government cattle- 
breeding farms in the Province during the following years. The pits were in 
nearly every case filled in with green jitat which had been passed through a 
fodder cutter driven by a small 3 H.P. engine. The pits were in the majority 
of cases filled at the end of October and opened at the end of April. It was 
found that cattle very quickly learned to eat the silage and after a few days 
ate it greedils'. 

In October 1923 two demonstrations were given in Wardha district. The 
engine and fodder cutter had to be sent by rail and at each centre j«or cut from 
an area of about three acres was chaffed and put into a small pit. These 
demonstrations were largely attended and it was found that the material put 
into the pit produced excellent silage when the pit was opened in the following 
April. Two or three s>imilar demonstrations wdre given in the following 
year and it was found that in each case the village cattle soon learned to eat 
the silage greedily. The chief objection raised by the villager was that he 
lost the gram and it was difficult to convince him that he was not a loser thereby 
as the grain was recovered as feed. On the other hand, it was admitted by 
everybody that the fodder produced was of excellent quality that cattle ate it 
readily and it was a great improvement on the usual dry grass or harbt stalks 
on which the cattle usually existed at that time of year. 

It has been proved that a pit silo propeily sited and provided with ' a 
ktUclia roof of grass will keep silage in perfect condition through a rainy season 
and two hot weathers at least. An experiment is now being carried out at 
Telinkheri in \\hich a grain suat was used. The grain was allowed to harden 
and heads were removed before the crop was cut. At the time of filling the 
fodder into the silo pit it was observed that although the bottom leaves of the 
plant were yellow the stalk still contained sufficient juice to render the production 
of silage fairly hopeful. These experiments will be carried out during the 
coming hot weather. 

It is found that cattle^ fed on silage in the hot weather keep in much 
better condition and that milch cattle do no-t dry off so quickly and give more 
milk than others which receive the ordinary dry roughage. A scries of feeding 
experiments have been arranged to test the value of silage as a feed as an 
economical proposition against the feeds usually available during the hot 
weather. 

During 1925, the number of demonstrations in villages were increased to six. 
This increase was due to the purchase of a motor lorry which made the trans- 
port of the engine and fodder cutter from one point to another much easier. The 
period during which silage can be made from jiiar is limited to a period 
of about three weeks at the end of October, 

Grass silage has also proved to be successful if proper care in siting pits is 
taken; on Government farms, however, juar has up to date been found to be 
the best fodder to use as it produces the greatest bulk and quality from a given 
area. 

It has been found that an engine and fodder cutter costing about Rs. 1,000 
is quite suitable for chaffing the juar. Chaffed jiiar packs tighter into the pits 
and reduces waste, the silage is also much more ecoiiomically removed from 
the pit. 

Tower silos are expensive to construct and fill, there is a greater percentage 
of waste than in a well-made pit silo. The following is a rough estimate of 

Mr. F. J. Flymen, 
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tke cost of producing silage from an acre of good juar yielding 8 tons per acre 
of green fodder or tons dry matter: — 

Cultivation!, manure and seed ••• Rs. 20 per ac^e. 

Harvesting and filling Into pits Rs. 6 „ ,, 

The cost of digging the pit depends on the nature of the soil, but it is a work 
which can be carried out during a slack season of the year. 

An average grass hvr may be estimated to yield 1,000 lbs. of dry grass per 
acre which cut, carted and delivered in Nagpur is valued this year at 100 lbs. 
per rupee. 

The cost of the dry matter in an 8 ton crop of silage works out at about 
70 lbs. per rupee, if the green fodder is valued at 200 lbs. to the rupee. 

The feeding value of the dry matter in silage ts undoubtedly of a higher 
standard than that of the dead grass which is cut and called hay. 

The system of ensilage would prove a valuable method of improving and 
increasing the fodder supply of these Provinces. It is of undoubted value to 
milch stock at a time when no other succulent fodder is available except in 
irrigated areas. 

Silage made from grass would be much better fodder than the hay produced 
by leaving the grass to wither and die before cutting, moreover certain varieties 
of grass would be more palatable in the form of silage than in the form of hay. 

Supplementary Note by Mr. F. J. FLYMEN, Director of 
Agriculture. 

Silage, — 1. It cannoit be said ihat the practice of feeding silage has made 
much progress in this Province. The following reasons militate against its 
adoption : — 

(a) Lack of conviction that it is a sound economic proposition. More 
work on this aspect of the question has still to be done. 

(h) The poorer cultivator is not in a position to adopt it, the well-to-do 

man has not shown much willingness to do so. 

(c) There is a certain amount of risk that a juar crop growm for the prepara- 
tion of silage will prove to be too light owing to unsatisfactory 

climatic conditions. In such a case there is a natural tendency to 
harvest the crop as an ordinary grain crop. 

2.^ It may be noted that at the Telinkheri Co-operative Dairy where the 
crop is grown and silage is prepared under the supervision of officers of the 
department, the gaoh members of the society are much in favour of using silage 
for their milch cattle in the hot weather. 


Mr. F, J. PcTfMEN. 
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Rai Bahadur TUNDI LAL POWAR, B.A., Deputy Director 
of Agriculture, Eastern Circle, Raipur. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question i2.— Agricultural Education. — (i) The supply of teachers and 
institutions is not sufficient in my circle. 

(ii) Chhattisgarh is the most backward division in an educationally backward 
Province. It therefore stands in the greatest need for extension of teaching facilities, 

(ill) It is most desirable that teachers in village schools should be drawn from 
the agricultural classes. A teacher not belonging to these classes usually finds it very 
difficult to understand properly the home conditions^ habits and psychology of children 
belonging to these classes. 

(iv) There is no particular school imparting agricultural education in my circle. 
Two small schools were attached to farms at Labhandih and Chandktiuri, but they had 
to be closed for want of pupils. In the light of experience gained in these institutions, 
I am inclined to think that there is no demand for purely agricultural schools. On 
the other hand, I suggest that the existing vernacular schools in the rural areas tray 
be utilised for agricultural education. Small plots may be attached to selected 
village schools and the text-books may contain a large number of subjects cn farming. 
My information is that a large number of rural schools are poorly attended, which 
may be due to the fact that the present system of education given m these schools is 
not suited to the needs of the agricultural classes. If my proposals are accepted and 
if the instruction in the village school is given definitely on agricultural lines, the 
farmers will readily see the benefit of sending their boys to school. This will mean 
more correlation between the activities of the Education Department and the 
Agricultural Department. 

(v) The prospect of getting Government service is the main incentive which 
induces boys to join agricultural classes. 

(vi) No. 

(viii) There are nature study plots attached to the two normal schools in the circle. 
The pupil teachers who study m normal schools are said to be taking interest in these 
plots. There are at present no school farms, but there are proposals to throw open 
the existing demonstration plots at Baloda Bazar and Champa for teaching agriculture 
to the pupils in the vernacular middle schools in these places in their spare hours. 

(ix) Government service. 

(x) At present, farming does not hold out as good prospects as can be secured 
by an intelligent youth in other walks of life and also the life of an agriculturist is 
hard. Therefore, in order to make agriculture attractive to middle-class youths 
agricultural qualifications should receive more consideration than at present in selecting 
candidates for the Revenue Department or in other departments where the officers have 
to deal with agriculturists. 

(xi) Yes, 

(xii) Adult education in rural tracts can be popularised by intensive propaganda 
and cinema. 

(xiii) The administration should remain in the hands of the Education Depart- 
ment, but the supervising staff of the department should be partly recruited from the 
graduates of the Agricultural College, 

Question 3.— Demonstration and PrqpagaNda.— (a) The following measures 
have been successful in influencing and improving the practice of agriculture : — 

(1) Seed and Demonstraiion farms, — On these farms the advantages of improved 
methods of cultivation, improved seed and improved implements are demonstrated. 
A large number of agriculturists visit these farms and are well impressed with them. 

(2) Agricultural Associations.-^'TheTe are District Associations, Tahsil Associa- 
tions, and Circle Associations. The members of these associations undertake to 
demonstrate on their own farms the improvements recommended by the depai^tment 
and thus help in popularising them. These demonstrations when properly conducted 
by private individuals go a long way in convincing people of the benefits to be 
derived from the improvements recommended, 

(3) Demonstration plots for definite purposes,-— L bhA for these plots is taken in 
selected centres on lease from cultivators for a period of five years. On the expiry 
of this period, another, ^lot in a different centre is taken. These plots when managed 
successfully under conditions obtaining in villages have far-reaching infiuence on the 
cultivation in the neighbourhood. 

(4) Agricultural shows and fairs. 
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(5) Smaller practical demonstrations carried on by the Agricultural Assistants 
from village to village. 

(6) Distribution of pamphlets and buUetins describing in simple language the 
improvements recommended. 

(7) Lantern lectures. 

(ft) A well organised intensive propaganda on the aforesaid lines with a view to 
impress on the cultivator the importance of agricultural improvement is very necessary, 
A cinema will be of great help for this purpobe. 

(c) Education and intensive propaganda among the agriculturists accompanied 

by practical demonstrations will induce cultivators to adopt expert advice more 
freely , 

(d) The following may be mentioned as striking instances of the success of 
demonstration and propaganda work: — 

(i) Introduction of seed of the improved varieties of paddy, wheat and sugarcane 
and the cultivation of ground-nut in the Easter n Circle. 

(a) Introduction ot the ridge and furrow method of planting cane and use of oil- 
cake as manure for the crop. 

(3) Introduction of iron cane-crushing mills and improved furnace for boiling 


gur. 


(4) Introduction of light iron ploughs and winnowing machines. 


Question 5. — Finance. — (n) Co-operative credit societies should finance culti- 
vators for agricultural operations and enable them to hold up their stock lor 
sale at the time when better prices can be obtained. The loans for agiiculture, 
as far as possible, should be made m kind and when they are m^ide in cash, care 
should be taken to see that they are utilised fur the purpose for which they are in- 
tended. In the beginning adequate staff should be provided to educate the members 
of the societies in the principles of co-operation and self-help and to insist on 
punctual repayment. For cultivators heavily indebted but possessing sufficient security 
in the shape of landed property, long-term credit by institutions like laiid mortgage 
banks will be most desirable. 

(ft) Taccam advances by Government should only supplement the loans by the 
credit societies. These should always be given in kind rather than in cash as is now 
being done for the purchase of seed, implements, manure, etc., through the Agricultural 
Department. 


Question 6.*— Agricultural indebtedness.- (a) (i) The mam causes of 
borrowing are — 

(1) Accumulated debts due to high interest. 

(2) Absence of occupation in the slack season. 

(j) Increase in family expenses on account of the general rise in the cost of 
living. 

(4) Lack of thrift. 

(5) Rise in agricultural wages and bmall and uncertain margin of profit. 

(6) Lack of education and business capacity. 

These are the general causes of indebtedness. There are some other causes which 
are peculiar to certain localities. For example, in Chhattibgirh the Marvvaris, 
Brahmins, and Mahrattas are mostly malgu^ars. These classes being more brainy 
freely exploited the Chhattisgarhi agriculturist who like his brethren elsewhere is 
very conservative in habit and customs. Loans were taken without much thought o£ 
consequences, and land has gradually passed from the hands of the real tillers to 
absentee landlords who employ all sorts of tricks to squeeze out money from thoir 
tenants and thus rob them of the fruits of their toil. In many cases, a tenant has to 
begin the year with borrowed seed because his earnings of the previous year are 
hardljr sufficient to meet his past liabilities. 

(ii) The sources of credit are — 

(1) Local banta (moneylender and raalguzar). 

(2) Co-operative societies. 

(3) Government loans. 

(iii) The margin of his profit is so small that after meeting his agricultural and 
famuy expenses, he is left with little or nothing to repay his debts. For this his 
inabihty^to manage his affairs economically and wisely and his ignorance are chiefly 

• (&) Special measures taken to deal with rural insolvency, to enforce the applica- 

tion of the Usurious Loans Act Or to facilitate the redemption of mortgages will 
cett^nly afford considerable relief to him. But these will not go a long way in 
ameliorating his condition unless strenuous efforts for his education and improvement 
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of his calling are m&de at the same time. He must learn the principles of self-help 
and thrift. 

(c) Non-terminable mortgages should be prohibited, but measures to restrict or 
control the credit of cultivators such as limiting the right of mortgage will not be in 
the interest of cultivators at this stage because they have to depend on loans and 
cannot stand on their own feet at present. These measures can be taken only when 
the co-operative societies are fully developed and the people are prepared to take full 
ad vantage of these. 

Question 7.— Fragmentation of Holdings. -Owing to the evil effects of the 
now o&solete practice ot lakhabata^ the evil of fragmeucatfon of holdings is more 
serious in this circle than elsewhere. As a result ot this it is com n on to find in 
every village holdings of, say, 10 acres distributed all over the village area in about 
80 little plots of land. This extra fragmentation of holdings is an obvious bar to the 
advancement of agriculture. 

The consolidation of holdings has engagea the attention of cultivators as well 
as of the Local Government, and to effect this an officer of the rank of Extra- Assistant 
Commissioner has lately been put on special duty. This subject has been discussed 
at length by Mr. J. F. Dyer in his Note* on Consolidation of Holdings in Chhattisgarh. 

Question 10. — Eertilisers. — (a) Under the conditions obtaining at present, 
greater use can profitably be made of the natural manures, though artificial manures 
can also be used with advanr.ige for irrigated wheat, cotton ami garden crops Caitle- 
dung IS the only manure easily available to a culrivat'or but a good deal of it i-^ burni as 
fuel and whatever remains is so badly preserved that it Iosls much of its manurial value. 
By preserving it carefully he can greatly increase the manurial value of the quantity 
he has. At the same time cattle urine, which is equally good as manure, is not made 
use of. By conserving it, he can greatly supplement his supply. Green manure of 
sann hemp has been found very useful for the xice and sugarcane cro^s, but on account 
of the prevailing system of broadcast sowing of paddy its application is no: practicable. 
However, it is being used to some extent for transplanted paddy and sugarcane crops. 
The use of oil-cake is now freely made for sugarcane and garden croys. Another manure 
which has given satisfactory results for paddy is bone. real, but caste prejudice stands 
in the way of its wide application. The best way of popularising a new and improved 
manure is to demonstrate its use on demonstration farms, demonstration plots and in 
cultivators' fields in selected centres under the supervision of the staff of the 
department and when the crops are ready, to invite cultivators* in the neighbourhood 
to observe the difference between the manured and unmanured fields. This method has 
been found very useful in convincing a cultivator of the value of new manures. 

{d) As a result of demonstration, oil-cake is now widely used as manure for sugar- 
cane and garden crops in this circle. 

(,e) The effect of manuring with phosphate, nitrates and sulphate of ammonia is 
under investigation. 

(/^) The following methods may be tried to discourage the practice of using cattle- 
dung as fuel ; — 

(1) To demonstrate its value as a manure against that of cattle-dung ashes in 

cultivators’ fields. 

(2) To supply wood free of charge from Government forest wherever piacticnble. 

Question 11. — Crops, — {a) (1) There is great scope for the improvement of the 
existing crops by selection and careful breeding. The improved strains of paddy so 
far evolved yield about 14 per cent more than the deshi seed. Both rich -ind poor 
cultivators can equally take advantage of these without any extra cost or change of 
technics; so the improved varieties of the existing crops can be introducei easily and 
made popular. 

' (ii) The introduction of new crops largely depends on local conditions> initial 
outlay, manure supply and labour. If these are favourable, it becomes eisy As an 
example, the dase ot ground-nut in this circle may be mentioned. Some years back this 
crop was unknown here, but now it is grown in some thousand acres. Had it not been 
for the pig trouble, the area would have been much larger. This crop can be grown 
profitably on bhata ^aterite) soil on which infeiior millets are sown once in three or 
tour years. There are extensive areas of this class of land which can be utilised for this 
paying crop. 

(lii) Seed of the improved varieties of crops ia being regularly distributed from 
Government farms, private seed farms and through village unions. These have so far 
served their purpose, but now in spite of the fact that the number of private seed farms 
and village unions is increasing every year, they are not able to meet the growing 
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demand. Therefore it is desirable that co-operative societies should step in to take the 
purchase and supply of pure seed on a commercial basis. 

(iv) Enormous damage to crop is caused by wild pigs. During recent years, they 
have appeared even in the open tracts and are multiplying with alarming rapidity. 
With a view to arrest their growth, pig>kilHng clubs have ‘been organised in several 
places and a number oi pigs are killed eveiy year, but this number is very sm-^ll when 
compared with the increase. Regular beats systematically arranged and extending over 
large areas haunted by the pest may help in exterminating them. 

(c) Paddy is by far the most important crop in this circle, and satisfactory 
progress has been made in improving it by selection and breeding. 'I he strains of the 
most promising varieties evolved by the department have found f.iVOur with the culti- 
vator for heavy yield and quality and there is an increasing demand for pure seed of 
these. Wheat stands next in importance. Of the hundreds of varieties tried so far on 
the experimental farm, P ico has been found the most promising one. It has established 
its reputation for high yield and quality and is fast replacing the local wheat. 

Ashy Mauritius, J 247 and the varieties of cane introduced by the depart- 

ment^ are now seen growing in most of the villages where cane is planted. 

Mention has already been made of ground-nut as a new crop introduced. 

Question 12. — Cultivation.— ^i) The system of paddy cultivation as practised 
here is a primitive one. Seed at the rate of 100 to 120 lbs. per acre is sown broadcast 
and when che plants have grown about 9 inches high, the crop is cross-ploughed. 
With this method of cultivation, there is great waste of seed and much labour is 
required in weeding and removing karga (wild rice). The system of transplanting is 
decidedly more profitable than this, as there is much saving of seed and higher outturn 
of grain free from karga is obtained. Efforts were therefore made to introduce trans- 
planting in place of broadcast sowin.i! and in the course of I2 years the area of 
transplanted rice was increased from 20 to 41,824 acres. Beyond this it could not go. 
The main difficulties in the way were scattered holdings, general low pressure of 
population and low standard of living. 

Question 14. — Implements. — (a' The existing agricultural implements are not 
very effective and economical in use and they can be replaced with advantage by better 
ones. These should he simple in construction, light in draught to suit local bullocks, 
cheap, durable and easy to handle. If the new implement possesses the aforesaid 
mentb, ft is welcomea by the cultivator. Cane-crushing mills, winnower, light iron 
ploughs and gut boiling furnace may be cited as instances. In this circle, there is no 
prospect in the near future for costly and complicated machinery. 

(i) Practical demonstrations in cultivators’ fields by the staff of the department 
or by any other agency duly qualified for the work will greatly hasten the adoption 
by the cultivator of improved implements. 

Question 17,— Agricultural Industries.— («) In villages where only khaHf 
crops are grown, an average cultivator is busy on his holding from the middle of May 
to the end of December and whr re both and crops are grown, he is busy 
all the year round : from the middle of May to March he is busy on his holding, and 
in April and the first half of May he attends to the improvement of bunds and levelling 
of fields, repairs of hou-ses and other family and social affairs. Those who have got 
only one season croj^s utilise their spare time in the improvement of holdings if they 
can afford to do so, otherwise they go out in search of employment as labourers or 
cartmen. 

(i) and(g) Any subsidiary industry which is closely connected with cultivation, such 
as fruit, vegetable and sugarcane growing will be taken up easily by the agiicul- 
turists if facilities for these are offered to them. These industries will enable them to 
make the best use of their leisure and at the same time provide employment to 
labourers and needy tenants in the slack season. Irrigation facilities and funds are 
required for their success. Government can help with these. 

ip) The following are the chief obstacles in tne way of expansion of such industries 
as bee-keeping, poultrji rearing, sericulture, pisciculture, lac culture and rope anj basket 
making : — 

(1) Want of technical instruction. 

(2) Lack of finance. 

(3) Lack of arrangements for marketing. 

(4) Caste preiudice, 

(d) No. 

(«) No, this will Dot be in the interest of .gricultora. g«oh industries will create 
competition for labour and thereby cultivation will suffer. 

. if) Yes. 
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Question i 8.— Agricultural Labour,*— (a) Agricultural labour flows spontane- 
ously from areas where there i? surplus to areas where there is shortage. No efforts 
in this direction are needed. 

(6) The shortage of^ labour is begun to be felt now even in this circle. Labourers 
are migrating every year in large numbers to industrial centres in, as well as outside, 
the Province where they get higher wages. This flow of labour can be checked by 
developing subsidiary industries which will provide work for them even in the slack 
season of agriculture and by raising the standard of cultivation wheieby the cultivator 
will be able to make more profit and thus be in a position to pay bighei wages to them. 

(r) This is not applicable here. 

Question 20. — Marketing. — (a) The existing marketing facilities in this circle 
cannot be regarded as satisfactory. The principal markets are at Rajnandgaon, Druge, 
Raipur, Bhatapara, Bilaspur, Akaltara, Champa, Raigarh, Kharsia and Pendra. They 
are 100 miles or over from the interior and therefore for want of communication facilities 
the cultivator finds it difficult to cart his produce to these. But after the opening of 
the Raipur-Vizianagram railway line which is under construction ai piesent, many new 
markets will come into existence and greatly solve the difficulty, 

(6) 1 am not satisfied with the present system of marketirg and distribution 
Rice is the chief agricultui al product of this circle, A cultivator is the acJual producer, 
and between him and the consumer there are the village hania^ kockias (petty traders), 
traders and big firms. The village dAMiA or the malguzar advances grain and money 
for the agricultural operations in the months of Jure and July and recovers at the time 
of harvest grain with 25 to 50 per cent interest and also takes it in lieu of money at a 
cheap rate. After reserving enough for his next year’s use, he sells the surplus in one 
of the nearest principal markets. His margin of profit ranges from j6 to 20 per cent. 
Kochia is a petty trader Who moves from village to village and purchases in small lots 
on cash payment and then takes the quantity to the principal markets for sale. He 
works on a margin of 8 to 10 per cent profit. 

The local trader buys from cultivators who bring their produce to him in cart 
loads. He is in touch with the rates prevailing in the principal markets and buys 5 to 
6 per cent cheaper, and pays in cash. He is very unscrupulous in using false measures 
and making short payments. The traders who have permanently settled down at the 
principal markets purchase through who charge from 12 annas to Ke, i per 

cent as commission. The traders wcrk as ctmmisMOn agents to big firms and con^^Igi 
direct. They operate on 2 to 3 per cent profit. 

These traders are financed by banks or \ ig bankers at 12 annas per cent interest. 
The purchased goDds are stored in their (bankers’) godowns. 

(c) The marketing facilities may be improved on the lines given below. 
Co-operative purchase and sale societies may be organised: — 

(i) Facilities for transport are very necess.iry and therefoie district councils 
should arrange for more roads specially in the remote parts of the districts. 

(11) In each of the bigger markets there shculd be a managing committee of which 
two-thirds of the members should be agriculturists to safeguard the interests of sellers. 
The committee should arrange for the sale of goods by open bidding with due regard to 
quality and purity and should see that correct measures are used and prompt payments 
made. The committee can charge about four annas per cart load from the sellers as 
fee to meet their expenses. It is very important that ihe committee should have up-to- 
date information regarding prices ruling in other markets and for this a journal giving 
all the required information should be supplied to them. The system of sale by weight 
has much in its favour against sales by measures wherein a considerable loss to the 
seller is caused by wrong handling of the measure. 

(d) More effective steps might be taken to place at the disposal ol cultivators, 
merchants and traders information as to market conditions, crop returns, complaints as 
to Indian produce from wheresoever originating and agricultural and market news in 
general. This information may be issued in the form of bulletins written in easy and 
popular language which may be distributed widely through paiwaris and school- 
masters. 


Oral Evidence. 

28315. The Chairman: Rai Bahadur Tundi Lai Powar, you are Deputy Director 
of Agriculture, Eastern Circle, Raipur, Central Provinces ? — Yes. 

28316. You have provided the Commission with a note of the evidence which you 
wish to give. Do you desire at this stage to make any statement or shall I ask you 
a few questions P — You may ask me a few questions. 
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3^317* Would you kindly give the Commission a short account of your 
technical training ? — I was first trained on the Nagpur farm^ and then I was put in 
chage of the Telinkheri farm. After that I was transferred in ^903 as Superintendent 
of the experimental farm here. I worked there for 8 or 9 years and then I was 
appointed as Extra- Assistant Director of Agriculture. I officiated as Deputy Director 
for three years from 1917 to 1920 and now again I have been officiating as such from 

1923- 

2831S. Had you been a farmer before you commenced your education ? — Yes. 

28319. Are you sprung from the cultivating class? — Yes. 

28320. I think you have probably heard mo'^t of the evidence which Mr. Ply men 
has given, have you ?- - Yes. 

28321. If there are any outstanding points on which you differ from him I hope 
you will tell the Commission ? — I do not differ; I quite agree with his views. 

28322. Whst do you say on this question of the balance between the expense of 
demonstration and propaganda and that upon research proper? Do you feel that 
enough is being done in the direction of spreading the information already acquired by 
the research workers ? — No ; we are not doing enough because we are short of hands 
and the number of Assistants and other staff we have got is not enough. 

28523. 1 suppose what you would like to see would be no reduction in research 
and more money spent on demonstration and propaganda Yes. 

28524. Would you be prepared to see some reduction of research if the money 
could be spent on demonstration and propaganda ®—No. 

28325. You would rather go steadily forward until the budget can be increased 
all round Yes. 

38326 Do you regard demonstration on the cultivator’s own plot as the ideal 
method ^ - Yes , but I think that should be dons under the supervision of the agricul- 
tural officers 

28327. Is there any system in vogue in the Province according to which a culti- 
vator is encouraged to make an eirperiment and, provided he follows the advice of the 
representative of the Agricultural Department, IS guaranteed against loss No; that 
system we have not adopted and we do not advise cultivators to make experiments, 
We make experiments on our experimental farms and only those methods which are 
found profitable by us are recommended 

2832S. In your experience) is it better to attempt to demonstrate one feature at 
a time or do you think the cultivator is capable of going to a demonstration plot and 
deriving benefit from a series of experiments ^ — We have different classes of cultivators 
here who could take advantage of demonstrations and so we proceed with all the work 
we have got in hand, 

28339. You do not think that, where you have a thing of outstanding value to 
advertise, what I may call a single purpose demonstration is someti.mes more effective ? — 
In certain rases it is more effectue 

28330. I have very few questions to ask you at this sta|^e because, having just 
examined the Director very completely, I shall only be repeiting myself, particularly 
since you told m that in the main you agree with him. I should, however, like to ask 
you a question or two about fragmentation. Are you familiar with fragmentation of 
holdings o_Ye<;. 

28331 Ate you famdiar with the district in this Province where fragmentation is 
a serious problem ’ — Yes 

28332. You probably have read a note provided for the Commission on this 
question of fragmentation ® — Yes. 

28333‘ Are you hopeful that by working on those lines something may be done to 
mitigate this evil 9— Yes. We have not tried that system sufficiently ; but I think if 
y\e proceed on the lines suggested by Mr. Dyer it is hopeful, 

28334. But I observe that co-operation plays no part in the scheme No. I do 
not expect anything from the co-operative movement in this respect. 

28335. You do not expect co-operation to achieve anything in the direction of 
consolidation o. fragmented holdings? — No, because conditions here are qtute different 
from those in other Provinces. 

- 28336. In the Punjab, for instance ?— Yes. 
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28337 “ What do you say are the outstanding differences P — Here in one village we 
have got diderent situations and different cU«ses of soils, we have got very small 
fields and If we proceed on the lines they have adopted in the Punjab, I do not think 
we will succeed. 

28338. You could not satisfy the individual cultivator ?— -No. 

He has got various plots on diffeient qualities of land and whatever you do 
tor him* he will feel he would be worse off than what he was befo-e , is that the position?~ 
Yes. 

28340 Sir S. M. Chitnavh \ Yt u have got maps prepared showing the difference 
between the two places ? — Yes. 

2S341. 2he Cnairm n: Upon this question of agricultural education, do 50U 
agree from your own experience that there is any sign of a growing demand for genettl 
education on the part ot the cultivator for his boy? — !t is very slight. 

aSs42. Put you think there is some movement ?— Yes, ti^ere is. 

That is precisely the impression that 1 have formed after listening to very many 
witnesses. 

28343. Has there been in this Province an increase in the number of agricultural 
labourers and a comparative decrease in the nu nber of persons holding land htely ® — 

I think that movement is in progress because some cultivators who are heavily indebted 
have given up their lands and m this way a good deal of land has changed hands. 

28344.* That tenrs to bring various classes of land together under one name in 
he revenue records, does it ?— No ; what 1 mean is thit, supposing a cultivator has got 
only a few acres and he is very heavily indebted, then the land passes to a well-to-do 
man and the owner takes to labour 

28345. passes to the man who is already holding land 

and the former owner works it as a tenant? — Not necessarily. 

28346. But the shortage of agricultural labour remains as acute as it ever has 
been ; is that so ?— Yes j I think it is even increasing. 

28347. Now there is a good deal of railway construction going on in this Province 
at this moment and there has been a good deal ot development, probably within your 
recollection'-* — Yes 

28348 ‘Now, looking at this question of improved communications and its bearing 
upon^^the n arketing, do you think that cultivators in districts where communications 
have improved have tended on the whole to get a better return for their crops than 
they did before? -Yes. 

38349. pretty confident in your mind from definite cases that that is so? — 

Yes^ 

28350 You use the words ; I am not satisfied with the present system of 
marketing and aibtribution Now leaving aside this question ot the cotton markets 
in Berar which the Commiss'on will consider when they see the forthcoming report, 
what suggestions haie you for improving the marketing? — I think the first difficulty 
is about communications. Now we have go the principal markets situated on the 
railway hues. The cultivators have to bring their produce from long distances to those 
markets, sometimes from So or 100 miles. In most cases there are no good roads and 
for want of good roads they canimt bring the produce to the principal markets and so 
they have to sell it to hanias and other local traders who do not pay proper prices and 
who are very unscrupulous in making payments, 

28 ’51. I want to ask you one or two questions about crops. Do you feel that the 
dry cro^s in this Province do receive a fair amount of attention by this department 
as compared with the irrigated crops?— Yes j they do. 

28352. Let me fiist ask you, are the pulses important crops ?--Yes, we have 
not dune much with regard to pulses. 

28353. Would that be a very important line of work ?— These pulse crops are not' 
very important, in this circle at least. 

28354, What abouty««ri?— It is^ot grown. On account of too heavy rainfall 
it is not possible to grow juari, 

28355, Sir Benry Lawrence l Are you speaking only of this circle?— Only of« this 
circle. 

28356. The Chairman % What you said before is also to be interpreted in the 
same'way ?— Yes, I am only speaking of this circle. 
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28357* H$nfy tamrencel Have j»ou no experience of the western part of the 
Central Provinces?— No, I have spent almost the whole of my service in this Division. 

28358. And the whole of your evidence is restricted to this portion of the Central 
Provinces?— Ves. 


28359. You say there is a shortage of labour ; Is that a shortage of labour only at 
certain periods of the agricultural season ? — Yes. 

28360. .In other parts of the season there is sufficient occupation ?— Yes, when the 
labouring classes cannot find sufficient work in connection with agriculture, they go to 
other works where they can find employment, for e^ram le, irrigation, Public V/ocks 
D epartment, railways A good many labourers emigrate to them. 

28361. By mean ^ of that system of emigration there is sufficient employment 
throughout the year for anybody who chooses to take it P - No, I do not think so. 

^ 28362. For how many days of the year does a man who wishes to work have to 
sit idle because he can find no work? — That depends on the means of the man, 
supposing he is a cultiirator and has got the means to eni^age all his time in cultiv'ation, 
he can find work for himself for the whole year round. Tbere are certain villages 
where they have only got kharif crops , in those villages an ordinary cultivator ib busy 
on his holding from the middle of May to the end of January ; where they have got both 
and the cultivator is busy on his holding from the middle of May to the 
middle of March, and then after that period he is busy in improving his field bunds t 
levelling his fields, and so on. What I mean is that if a cultivator can afford to employ 
his time on his holding, he has got sufficient work, but in cases where they are too 
poor to employ their time on their holdings, they take to labour with other people or 
emigrate. 

28363. And they can find that employment ? —Yes, they can either find it locally 
or they go outside. 

28364. That refers to the cultivating class ^ — Yes. 

28365. Below that there is a landless class ? — Yes. 

labour all the year round?— They find employment, there is 
no difficulty in that ^ ’ 

^0 Q*i®stion 6 (a; (i) you have given as the second main 
cause of borrowing the absence of occupation in the slack seabon Yes, 

28363. How do you explain thit, having regard to your last answer ?--They are 
short of means , unless they have something or borrow, they cannot employ their tune 
for their cultivation on their holdings, ajid so when they are short of fundi they 
and seek employment elsewhere 


2S369. What percentage of the people do you suppose are unable to find 
employment throughout the year P — Do you mean the labouring class or cultivators ? 

28370, Whether labouring class or cultivating cUss, take it as you please ?— I do 
not think I should be able to give yuu the exact fig ires. 

28371. I waht your own surmise as the result of your experience ?— I think about 
25 per cent. 

28372. 25 per cent are unable to find employment all the year round ?— Yes. 

28373 For how many days in the year is that 25 per cent sitting idle ?— ! think 
from January to May. ^ ® 

28374. Four months ?— Yes, 4 months in the year. 

28375. Have you seen this rnenorandum* which has been supplied to us ?— Yes» 
I have seen it. 

28376. It IS stated here that legal difficulties regarding the transfer of rights in 
the exchange of holdings Me a consirieraWe hindrance. When men wish to exihanoe 
their holdings and consolidate their area^ there are certain legal dilEculties ?— Yes. “ 

38377* Can yon tell me what those legal diaSculties are f-Supposine there are 
two cdtivators who want to exchange their plots with each other, but the hrst cuiti- 

“ an ordinary tenant ; when those 
be exchanged; 

38378. Difficulties of tenure ?— Yes, 

38379. Is that a seriotts complication ? - That is the serious complication. 

* See pages i52M6a 
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28380. Are not the majority of vilfagfers in a particular village hold ing on the 
same kind of tenure ? — No, there are so many different tenures, 

28381. In the same village ?— Yes. 

28382. We are told that since 1905, Soo,ooO acres which were under minor 
millets are now put under rice or other more valuable staples ?— Yes. 

28383. Has that been in any way due to the work of the Agricultural Department? 
— I think to some extent. 

28384. It is an economic process ? — Yes, it is due to the work of the Agricul- 
tural Department and to some extent tj the work of the Irrigation Department as 
well. 

28383, I understand the area irrigated in the Province is 11 lakhs ; what propor- 
tion of that II lakhs has been the subject of this improvement of crops ?— It would 
be more than one per cent I think. 

28386. I per cent of the 11 lakhs? — Now there is a tendency amongst culti- 
vators to bring these inferior classes of soil under rice ; before irrigation, these 
classes of soil were used for inferior crops but now as they have got irrigation, they 
are turning that land into r'ce land. 

28387. Then are you hopeful that the cultivator, if he sees an improvement in 
cropping open to him, is ready to seize the opportunity? — Yes, but the ^rogress is very 
slow, I should say in this circle because the people are very backward and they 
are very conservative 

28388. Str Thomas Middleton : You point out that the schools are very poorly 
attended in this division ? — Yes, 

28389. And you suggest that they should be used for teaching agriculture ?— Yes, 

28390. Your method w'uld be to attach plots of land to the schools and to 
introduce some agriculture into the text-books? —Yes. 

28391. If the schools are poorly attended, how many of the boys in an ordinary 
vilhge school would learn to read an agricultural lesson?— 1 think most of the boys, 
because in villages the boys who come to school are sons of cultivators or of other 
people who are closely connected with agriculture. 

28397, Rut in an ordinary school how many children would there be ; 30 or 40 
boys ? — About 40. 

28393. Of those, how many would be in the first class, the infants’ class: would 
it be over 30?— About 10. 

28394. Then your district must be different from other districtjin Lidia ?— Yes* 
but I am speaking about this circle. 

2839s. Do you think the boys stay on for four classes ? — By the time they reach 
the fourth class the number falls considerably, 

2S396 To what?— They do not stay in the school till they pass the primary 
class. 

28397 But in a school in which there are 40 children, how many would be in the 
first cliiSS ?— In the first class, the infant class, there will be about ten. 

28398. Then there must be a greater number in the second class than in the third 
class? — In the second class the number will be the same, but by the time they reach 
the fourth class the number falls. 

38399. By the time they have finished the fourth class you mean ?— Yes. 

28400. That is not the information we have had elsewhere ?— No, but the 
conditions here are different. 

28401. So that you think you would have 10 or 13 boys in an ordinary school to 
whom you cou d teach some agriculture through the text-book ?— Yes, in the third and 
fourth classes we can teach it, but not in the first and second classes. 

28402. Have you got any vernacular readers which have got agricultural lessons 
in them P— I do not think we have got any. 

28403. Ip order to make agriculture more attractive to middle class youths, vou 
think that agricultural qualifications should receive more consideration than now when 
selecting candidates for the Revenue Department. You havef yourself taken a B. A. ?— . 
Yes, 
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38404* So that you know the general quality of the B. A. students Yes, 

28405. And in your opinion the revenue authorities would find as useful recruits 
among those who have been through the Nagpur Agricultural College as among the 
Ordinary B. A’s j is that your opinion P — I think so, yes. 

Well, I hope the revenue authorities will listen to your view. 

2^06. Have light iron ploughs been introduced into this Chhattisgarh Division ? 
—I think we have sold so far 300 or 400 ploughs. 

28407. Of what type? — Mostly Meston and Jat The Jat is just like the 
Monsoon plough. 

28408. Prof, Gangulee: Where are these ploughs manufaciuied? ~We get 
them from England ; they are not procured in India. We tried some ploughs 
manufactured in India by Burn and Company, but the material was inferior and they 
did not give satisfaction. 

28409. Sir Thomas Middletoni \ have seen round the Chhattisgarh Division 
large droves of cattle. To whom do these drjve^ belong?— To the cultivators 

28410 . Have they been entrusted to herdsmen to keep for the winter months? — 
The whole village has got one or two gra2iers and he is in charge of the herd. 
He takes milk and is paid in kind. * 

28411. Are these cattle that we see round Raipur a fair sample of the cattle of 
the Chhattisgarh Division ?— I think they are, As a rule, the cattle here are the worst 
we have got in the Province, 

28413. I have read in evidence submitted to us that in the month of january the 
cattle are at their best in this Division ? — They are in their worst condition in ,uly, 

28413. They are now at their best ? — They are at their best in December and 
January, when there is some grazing to be had. 

28414. Sir James MacKennax How long have you been working on wheat?— 
Since 1915. 

28415. What is the best wheat in your circle P— Pusa ioo. 

28416. In what way ? — In yield and in quality. 

28417. How does it compare with other wheats in this Division ?— It gives 10 
per cent more than the local variety, 

28418. Does it command a prera'um in the market for quality ? —Yes, 

28419. Who introduced it in the division?— We* got the seed originally from 
Pusa and compared it with other varieties, local and foreign, and found it to be 
the best. 

28430. Did Mr. Howard pay you a visit in connection with its introduction?— 

Yes. 


28421. Prof Gangulee: Is there great scope for the introduction of subsidiary 
occupations in your circle? -Any occupation closely connected witn agriculture 
such as fruit and vegetable cultivation and garden crops, has some prospects,. * 

28423. What facilities would be required for their introduction ? -Irrigation 
facilities and financial help, 

38423. Is the co-operative movement strong in your circle ?— No. 

28424. It does not help in the matter of subsidiary occupations?— No. 

28425. Do labourers who migrate come back to your circle in any numbers ?— 
Only a small proportion of them. 

28426. After they come back do they take up agriculture?— If they ha\e the 
money ; otherwise they become labourers. 

38427, Do you know any labourers who have come back ?— Yes. 

28428. How does their standard of living compare with that of those who have 
not in grated ?— There is some change. They are better clothed and their mode of 
living has improved. 


28429. How long have you known this circle ?— For the last twenty-three years. 

2S4^o. Have you found any decided change in methods of cultivation during that 
time ?— Yes The people ‘ have taken to new crops, such as ground-nut and improved 
varieties of sugarcane. They are now using improved varieties of paddy and wheat 
and there has beew a decided improvement in field embankments and so oti. 
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28431 • l 3 indebtedness increasing ?— I think it is. 

28432. What about the standard of living ?— It is improving, but not rapidly. 

28433* Kamat : How many demonstration plots have you in your own 
circle ? — Three j we are opening four more this year. 

28434. So the Deputy Director has only four plots to look after ?—He has other 
work as well. He is directly in charge of the experimental farm and supervises the 
subordinate staff. 

28435. How many kamdars have you to look after these four demonstra ion 
plots*?— One for each plot. 

284-^6.^ Do you think you are understaffed ?— Yes, because we want more 
demonstration plots and for each we require at least one man. Unless we have one 
demonstration plot for each Revenue inspector’s circle; we will not have much 
influence on the cultivation of the district. 

28437. Have you any experience in regard to consolidation ?— Very little. 

2843S. Sir S> M, Chitnavisi Can you tell us something about the methods of the 
Irrigation Department here and whether it is popular with the cultivators ?— The best 
person to tell you that would be .'someone connected with the Irrigation Department. 
People sometimes complain about the rates, but there is not moLh there to complain 
about. They also complain of the small supply of irrigation water. 

28439. Some years back certain fodder reserves were started in this division. Are 
they still going on P — We have transferred four fodder reserves to private individuals 
on easy terms, and they have started cattle-breeding under the instruction of the 
Agricultural Department. 

^ 28140. How many reserves have you altogether? — We had eleven in all, four of 
which have been leased to private individuals and five are in our charge. The rest 
are still under the District Council, 

28441. The Chairmans Do you think there is room for some extension of minor 
irrigation schemes in the district with which you are familiar 9 — Yes. 

28442. Do you thi oh there are schemes which the cultivator might carry out at 
his own expense and risk if he had expert advice ? Yes, but mo&t of the people are 
too poor to undertake them. 

28443, Could they be undertaken as co-operative schemes P — Not for some years 
to come. 

28444. That stage has not been reached P — No. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

The Commission then adjourned HU 10 a,m, on Tuesday, the i8ih January^ ig2^. 
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^ (Joint Secretaries). 


Mr. RAMCHARAN LAL DUBEY, Waraseoni, Balaghat District. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question 2. — Agricultural Education. — (i) and (ii) There is one Agricultural 
College at Nagpur and two vernacular agricultural middle schools were opened, 
one at Hoshangabad and the other in the Raipur district. The latter has been 
closed. I have no’ information how^ the Hoshangabad school is working. The 
supply of teachers for the above two institutions is sufficient. As regards the 
question whether there are sufficient institutions or not, it will be admitted on 
all hands that there should be many more institutions for teaching agriculture, 
but I think it is yet to be ascertained of what type the agricultural school 
should be. 

(iii) It should not matter whether the teacher belongs to the agricultural 
or non-agricultural class so long as he imparts practical training also, 

(iv) Men turned out from the Nagpur Agricultural College take up service 
in the Agricultural Department. Considering this the attendance at the College 
is good enough. It is a plain fact that it will not pay a small or even an 
average farmer to undergo such a long and costly course of training as his farm 
will not oflFer adequate prospects for his qualifications. Owners of big farms 
will be well advised to take the college course, but the tendency of such men, 
if they go for collegiate education is to go to arts and law colleges and to take 
up services in other Government departments or do some other^ profession, as 
agricultural work is disagreeable to them and they also think that it will not pay 
well. 

(v) and (vi) Students in the Agricultural College are mostly non-agricultural 
class men. They go there for qualifying themselves for service. If agricultural 
service is not available, they seek some other department and would go to 
agriculture as a last resource. 

(vii) The two present courses at the college are all right, but men who want 
to do private farming, should have more practical experience of the cultivation 
of profitable crops suitable for the tract where they want to work and for this 
purpose the student after passing out from the college should be given thorough 
practical training on a Government farm for at least two years. The particular 
branch in which he is to be trained should be placed in his sole charge and he 
should also maintain its account to convince him more about the profits. 

(viii) (b) School plots will be useful additions to the existing primary schools 
in rural areas, in which vegetables and flowers should be grown and all work 
done by the teachers and pupils themselves, 

(£.) School farms will not bring the desired result in primary schools as the 
boys in these schools are too young. As adjuncts to the existing English 
middle and high schools, I do not think they can be qf any good. The students 
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in these schools are mostly^ non-airicu|tural class ^men, whom it . will be 
futile to expect to change their social customs and iake up farming as a profes> 
sion for the family. 

(ix) Almost all the students from this Province who passed out from the 
Nagpur Agricultural College have taken up service in the Agricultural Depart- 
ment. 

(x) The present agriculture entails much hard and rough work and a man 
is more comfortable in other professions. It is also not remunerative. Means 
of substantially increasing the outturns and labour-saving devices will attract 
educated men to do agriculture. 

(xii) and (xiii) Education in vernacular should be aimed at. Every village 
should eventually have a school and a library. The teacher should lecture the 
adults in their spare time until all the villagers learn reading and writing and 
get fond of reading. Boys of school-going age should be taught in periods 
suitable to them. Even an evening class might be held so that boys may be able to 
work for their parents as well as read- The teacher should be a trained man 
in agriculture. So agricultural training should be introduced into the normal 
schools, where vernacular teachers are trained. In every district, there should be a 
vernacular middle and normal school combined and it should have a farm 
attached to it. In addition to the present teacher's course, agriculture should 
also be taught. All vernacular teachers should be recruited from such schools 
as well as agricultural jamadars and kamdurs, Patwans may also be recruited 
from these schools. The tendency of the people is to take such courses of 
training, which guarantee a service. So such an institution will attract men and 
as the jobs to be offered, viz,, of vernacular teachers, agricultural jamadars and 
kamdars and patwans are low paid ones, men will surely be fit to earn more 
in agriculture and will be attracted towards it. The cost of such institutions will 
not be so high that funds for them will not be found. 

Question S.—Demonstration and Propaganda.— (a) Opening of Govern- 
ment farms and demonstration plots, agricultural shows held on farms and in fairs, 
field demonstrations and forming of Tahsil Agricultural Associations are the 
measures, which have influenced the improvement of the practice of cultivators. 

(h) To increase the effectiveness of field demonstrations, help of the malguzar 
or a leading and most influential cultivator in the village should be secured. 
I think such men will be drawn to the side of the Agricultural Department if 
they be paid for the trouble they will take. They may be made members of 
the Tahsil Agricultural Association and paid traveling allowance for attending 
the association meeting as well as for the time they will spend with the agricultural 
officer, while he is on tour in the member's circle. To begin with there may 
be one member from each patwari circle. 

It is also necessary to increase the number of Government farms. There 
should be one experimental farm in each district, a demonstration farm in each 
tahsil and two or three demonstration plots in each Revenue Inspector's circle. 
Apart from this, it seems desirable that some tangible help should be given to 
enterprising men, having agricultural qualifications, who are desirous of doing 
farming on improved lines. This should be in the form of a subsidy from 
Government as the activities of such men are greatly handicapped for want of 
funds. Improved farming by such men will go a long way in removing the 
apathy and convincing the cultivaitors of the advantages of improved farming. 
The money thus spent would, therefore, be more than recouped. 

Men of ripe experience in the different grades of the Agricultural Department, 
desirous of carrying on private farming may be allowed to retire on proportionate 
pension. They may also be helped as suggested above by the grant of subsidy 
or loan on easy terms in starting their private farms. In my opimon, this will be 
a better step than encouraging fresh men from colleges to do private farming, 
as these men will be liable to commit mistakes through inexperience. 

, (c) Members of the Tahsil Agricultural Association should meet on a farm 

instead of in the tahsil court and at such times that they can be best impressed 
about the crops and the improvements made. As suggested in a preceding 
paragraph, if payment of travelling allowance is introduced, the attendance in the 
meetings will improve. The aim of the Agricultural Department should be to 
introduce improvements on the farms of the association members first and from 
there they will spread most quickly in the whole village. To provide for the 
expenditure to be incurred in the payment of travelling allowances to members^ 
a small cess of about half an anna per rupee in the land revenue may be levied. 
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(dt) As a result of the efforts of the staff of the Agricultural Department, 
hhondu and luchai varieties of improved paddy which are at least 10 per cent 
better than the local varieties have been introduced in areas visited by them. 
In this district about 1,800 M. S. N. ploughs have been supplied by the Agri- 
cultural Department within the last three years. The M. S. N. plough is better 
for rice cultivation in light soils than the wooden plough. In place of the local 

mangi and kathat varieties of sugarcane, the better yielding khari variety has 

been introduced and this variety is now being replaced by the improved 
Coimbatore cane varieties. The Jat plough has begun to be used for sugarcane 
cultivation. The Nahan cane-crushing mill which gives 20 per cent more 
extraction than the local wooden mill is now to be seen everywhere. The 
improved gur boiling furnace, owing to its easy feeding offers relief to the much 
troubled gur boiler. Other minor improvements affected through the activities 
of the Agricultural Department are too many to be mentioned. Efforts are being 
made by this department for Introducing the use of oil-cake and fertilisers, viz., 
nitrate of soda and sulphate of ammonia as manures for sugarcane. It is notice- 
able that progress is much handicapped owing to paucity of staff of the Agri- 

cultural Department. 

In the matter of animal husbandry, stud bulls reared at Government cattle- 
breeding farms are so much in demand that it is difficult to supply the required 
number of bulls unless many more bulls are turned out from the Government 
cattle-breeding farms. 

Question 4. — ^Administration. — (c) (i) The Agricultural Department is trying 
its best to improve the practice of the cultivators by carrying on research work 
on experimental farms and in laboratories and introducing the improvements 
through the medium of the demonstration staff. The demonstration staff is con- 
fronted with the difficulty that leading cultivators do not help in the work as much 
as they can and this difficulty will be solved by drawing them to the side of the 
Agricultural Department by paying them allowances to come to meetings and to 
go out with the agricultural officers. 

The services rendered by the Agricultural Department considering the small 
staff available msj be looked upon as fairly satisfactory. It is, however, neces- 
sary to have a much greater expansion of the department for the real benefit of 
the country. As the superior services are to be Indianised, it would be desirable 
to send suitable men for training to more advanced countries. 

The other cadres of the department should also be greatly expanded, the 
aim being to ultimately have an Extra-Assistant Director for each district, an 
Upper Subordinate for each tahsil and a Lower Subordinate, assisted by two or 
three ^amadars in each Revenue Inspector's circle. 

The subordinate staff had better be better paid than at present, especially 
in respect of travelling allowances, which are too meagre at present even as 
compared with those of any other Government department. The duties of a 
demonstrator entail much hard and rough work and a most irregular life. 
Increase in allowances will enable him to keep himself well equipped. 

The veterinary staff should^ mix with the cultivators more than they do at 
present and, 1 think, try to train people in using simple medicines as well as in 
preparing locally available medicines. 

Question 5. — ^Finance. — (a) Loans should be given to the cultivators on a 
much greater scale than at present. They will fall under one of the following 
heads: — (1) for seed; (2) for carrying osi the seasonal operation; (3) for manure; 

(4) for implements; (5) for bullocks; and (6) for making improvements. 

Loans under (1), (2) and (3) will be short-term loans. In order that the culti- 
vator may not handle money, seed, manure and implements will all have to be 
supplied through the Agricultural Department as at present but on a much greater 
scale. Seed can be supplied from Government farms and seed farms. For the 
supply of manure and implements, the supplying firms may open credit accounts 
with the Agricultural Department and payment made to the firms on recovery of 
the amount from the cultivators. Loans in cash will be in the case of items (2), 

(5) and (6), and officer recommending the loan should see that the amount is 
rightly spent by the cultivator. I think Government should take this question 
m their own hands. A bank should be opened and loans given on the recom- 
mendation of the Agricultural Department. 

W The taccavi rules should be relaxed on the following points 
^ The present procedure is a lengthy one and much time is taken from the 
time of applying till money is paid to the applicant. 
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The respectable cultivators would not like to give so much publicity to the 
matter as is at present the case. 

The cultivator wants to keep a sort of continuous account with his creditor. 

When taccavt falls due, but the cultivator fails to pay, the cause should be 
ascertained and a reasonable time allowed before taking coercive measures for 
recovery. 

Existing rate of interest should be lo'N^ered, it possible. 

Granting of taccavi loans on the recommendation of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment for seed, manure and implements is working better as the cultivator does 
not handle cash. The system ought to be greatly expanded and loans for all 
agricultural purposes should be given on similar lines. 

Qltestion 6.— Agricultural Indebtedness.— (a) (i) The main cause of 
borrowing is the cultivator’s accumulated debt. Occasional high expense in 
social customs also compels him to borrow at times. 

(li) The main source of credit is the moneylender. 

(lii) Causes preventing repayment are high rate of interest, seasonal reverses, 
sometimes calamities like cattle diseases, etc. 

(h) 1 think cultivators should not have to do anything with the moneylender 
any longer. The present debts should be settled by appointing specia] officers 
for the purpose and easy instalments fixed for repayment. Hopeless cases may 
be declared insolvent. A bank should be started forthwith for advancing money 
to cultivators. 

(c) From the past experience as lands have passed from cultivators’ hands 
to moneylenders’, the right of mortgage and sale should be limited. There 
should also be nothing like a non-terminable mortgage. 

Consideration should, however, be given to the fact that exploiters always 
expect that the land should have a saleable right, and I think absence of such 
rights also keeps back men qualified in improved agriculture from starting agri- 
cultural concerns. 

Question 7.— Fragmentation of Holdings. — (a) It is highly desirable that 
the size of holding for nee should not be less than 4 acres. So sub-divisions 
beyond this limit should be prohibited. 

(fa) Consolidation will be a most valuable move. In the Balaghat district, 
the fields of a cultivator are not so scattered as in Chhattisgarh. There are 
blocks but a man has more than one block in many cases and in such cases 
consolidation might be possible by arbitration. If not, legislation may be intro- 
duced. 

Question 8.— Irrigation — («) There are big irrigation works in this district 
belonging to Government as well as many private tanks and wells. Wells can be 
improved considerably. Well irrigation is done in light soils on river banks, 
where subterranean water-supply is ample but the wells are kutcha and in most 
cases are dug annually. The lift used is the leather mote. In place of this outfit, 
there should be pucca wells, which will be most easily sunk. At present, people 
do net know well sinking and this work had better be taken in hand by Sie 
Engineering Section of the Agricultural Department. Power lifts and pumps 
and Persian wheels may be introduced in place of the leather mole. By making 
the wells pucca and fitting up improved lifts thereon, the wells will not have to 
be so many, irrigation will be cheaper and will extend considerably. 

The irrigation works belonging to Government are the Wainganga Canal, 
the Pathree Tank, the Sarathee reservoir and mony other minor ones. Most 
of these works can irrigate the rice crop all right but the supply of water available 
in the first three major works is not made full use of. The Irrigation Department 
is not popular enough. No efforts have been made to find out the cause of 
unpopularity and to find out how best the water can be utilised. Under the 
Wainganga Canal, remunerative crops like chillies and turmeric cduld be grown 
and under the Pathree Tank, there is much scope for the extension of sugarcane 
cultivation. 

As regards irrigation from wells, people have no idea that their wells and . 
lifts can be improved. 

(fa) At present, only rice is irrigated. If ainfall is well distributed, little or 
no irrigation is necessary as was the case in the last season. Otherwise, when 
there are long breaks in the rains irrigation is done. But such periods are not 
peaceful. People at the tail end and at distances from the channel do not 
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generally get water and are dissatisfied. There are at times serious disputes 
among the cultivators for this reason. 

In lice irrigation, no method of conserving water or preventing it from 
absorbing in the soil is feasible except by making the bunds intact and big enoi^h. 
Bunds in ihis district are good enough. In the matter of sugarcane irrigation, 
a start in this direction has been made by intei cultivating the crop by means of 
the Planet Junior hoe. 

The openings in the irrigation channel require much improvement. Even 
at the head sometimes the supply of water is unreliable as anybody can silently 
put an obstruction in the open mouthed opening. I know of openings which 
have become permanently useless for this reason. 

The rules of the agreement system for rice irrigation should be relaxed in 
cases in which irrigation water has not reached owing to the absence of a water 
course or short supply of water but where such "^rcas are nevertheless fully assessed, 
steps should be taken to get watei -courses made by the cultivators and in cases 
where too much vork is to be done, which it will not pay a cultivator to do or is 
unmanageable by him, the Irrigation Department should do it^ or at least help in 
the construction. There is dissatisfaction in assessing cultivator’s old wet areas and 
such cases should be reconsidered. 

In the introduction of new crops under irrigation w^orks, a stable policy is 
not defined but crops are introduced entailing much expense to the cultivator 
and then stopped. 

Question 10. — Fertilisers. — (a) Cowdung is mostly used as fuel. This 
could be remedied by planting trees for fuel Bones will be most profitably 
utilised if they are crushed and used as manure instead of being exported. 

(b) Fertilisers are used only to a small scale for manuring sugarcane. To 
prevent adulteration they should be supplied from depots on Government farms 
after being .analysed. At present, business in fertilisers has not so much increased 
that farm depots vill not be able to manage it. 

(c) If the fertilisers could be made cheap enough so that it will pay to use 
tliem, they will be used more than at present. 

(e) I think the manures have been tested on Government farms and the 
conclusion drawn is that ivith the present prices it does not pay to use them 
except for profitable crops like sugarcane, potatoes, etc. 

(/) Trees for fuel should be planted. In my opinion, plantations of haranja 
trees should be .started by the cultivator himself in small areas. Out of every 
five or six acres, an acre should be planted with karanja trees, which when big 
enough will give sufficient manure lor the remaining area as well as the requisite 
fuel. This should work well in wheat tracts also as the leaves and twigs of 
karanja will be available for ploughing m just in the beginning of rains. In 
wheat lands, it is not possible to plough in sana early enough and so it does 
not rot but haranja leaves as stated above will be available for ploughing in 
the beginning of the rainy season. ^ I understand in the Madras Presidency 
manuring with karanja leaves and twigs is practised. 

I am of opinion that the outturn of rice will increase considerably by 
manuring with karanja leaves and cattle-dung which will be saved by the supply 
of haianja wood for fuel. In highly manured land, rice yields as much as 3,000 lbs. 
of grain per acre but the cultivator’s outturn is only 1,000 or 1,200 lbs. per acre 
on an average in his unmanured land and may still go lower if no manuring 
will be done. 


^ Question 11. — Crops — (a) (i) Wheat, rice and cotton crops have been 
improved considerably by selection and ciossing carried on on Government 
farms and this work had better be done on a bigger scale and at more places 
than at present. 


T *11 crops are at present giown on some of the Government farms. 

It will be better if on all Government experimental and demonstration farms 
trials w^ere made to find out fodder crops suitable for the different soil and 
u*" cultivators can take up. The cultivation of clover 
should be encouraged by supplying the seed to leading cultivators first fret* of 
cost, then at concession rates until they know its value* 
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(Iv) For the prevention of damage from 'Aild pigs, cultivators should be 
induced to fence jointly. 

(b) Late and heavy yielding varieties of rice should be introduced in areas 
commanded by the Wainganga Canal in place of the early and medium one'*, 
as under that work there is an ample supply of water available from middle of 
June to end of March every year Water from middle of June to end of 
October is used for irrigating rice crop but from November to March it goes 
to waste- , 

(c) Heavy yielding varieties of rice, vtz , bhondu and luchat, have been intro- 
duced through the efforts of the Agricultural Department in tracts visited by 
the staff of that department Khan variety of sugarcane, which is bettei in 
yield than the local variety has replaced the latter in areas tackled by the 
Agricultural Department. 

Since the opening of the Wainganga Canal, laige areas of land, which used 
to grow inferior millets, have now been turned into rice land, and are now 
producing more valuable crops than before the opening of the canal. 

Question 12. — Cultivation. — (i) The M. S. N. plough is a good supplement 
to the existing implements for rice cultivation and the introduction of that 
plough is successfully being carried on by the Agricultural Department. The 
use of the Jat ploughs for sug'Tcane and garden cultivation should be demonstrated 
on a bigger scale than at present. 

(ii) A little change is possible by introducing clover as a second crop 
after rice in iirigated areas under the Wainganga Canal. 

Question 14. — Implements —(a) A small power sugarcane mill suitable for 
small cultivators workable by a 2 B. H. P. oil-engine is now most urgently 

required The material of the mill will have to be very strong as hard canes 

are grown on this side. In the meantime, the Nahan bullock power mill 
should be worked by n small oil-engine of 1^ or 2 B. H. P. as this mill has 
been found to be the best foi crushing the hard canes. The power cane mills, 
of which I have experience, are too big for small cultivators and not strong 
enough for dealing with the hard canes. 

There is considerable scope for the expansion of sugarcane crop in the Cen- 
tral Provinces as water is ailable from Government irrigation works. The 
only trouble in the expansion of the crop is the absence of a suitable power mill. 

It may be mentioned here (hat the local supply of gut is too short and it 

has to be imported in large m inlities from the United Provinces and Madras 
and Bombay Presidencies 

(b) Suggestions have been m.'>de already regarding paying of allowances to the 

Tahsil Association. Members miW be useful in this connection also. If the 

member will be convinced about the superiority or usefulness of the implement, 
there will not be any JifEculty m the adoption of it by the cultivators of that 
village. 

Question 15 —Veterinary —( a) I ihmk no good will come by placing 

the Veterinary Department under the Director of Agriculture. Veterinary 

Surgeons may be appointed by the Agricultural Department for work on cattle 
farms and these ofiicers may work under the Director of Agriculture. 

(h) (i) and (ii) Veterinary dispensaries are under the control of District 
Boards. No expansion is noticeable in the number of dispensaries, 

(c) (i) The veterinary dispensaries are not within easy reach of the cultivator. 

I think a system of treatment should be devised to help the cultivator near his 
place. 

(li) I do not think touring dispensaries are being fully used except at the 
time of outbreaks, if then the Veterinary Assistant Surgeon happens to reach 
the place in time. I think it will be better if some medicines are left with the 
malguzar of the village and he is trained to use them when necessary. The 
Veterinary Assistant Surgeon goes to a village when there is no work for 

him; or if there is sickness and treatment is to be continued he cannot ajfford 
to stop there and continue the treatment. 

(d) On receipt of information about an outbreak, he goes to the village 
and if the villagers do not agree to inoculation, he is helpless. Information of 
an outbreak must come to the Veterinary Assistant Surgeon without any delay. 

I do not think segregation will be possible until spare cattle sheds are made in 
remote corners, so isolation and disinfection should be resorted to for the 
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present. There should be legislation for the disposal of diseased carcasses and 
compulsory inoculation Prohibition of the movement of cattle will not be 
possible. 

(/) Inoculation is done at the time of outbreaks. Some people agree to it. 
Others do not. No fee is charged for inoculation. 


Question 16.— Animal Husbandry.— («) (i) Breeds will ba improved by 
selective breeding. A start has been made by the Agricultural Department by 
rearing bulls on Government farms and supplying the improved bulls to culti- 
vators. But the number of bulls available is too small to meet the demand, 
oo this work should be expanded much. 

(iii) Breeding proper goes on in uncultivated areas owned either by Govern- 
ment or ^dian States and from these sources mainly the supply of work cattle 
in these Provinces is received. In such areas, conditions could be introduced 
that only selected cattle will be admitted and that a certified bull should be 
kept. tSreeding also goes on on a small scale on lands owned by private indivi- 
duals to whom should be explained the advantages of selective breeding and they 
h H castrate their 


When the stage is reached when certified bulls are available, legislation 
could be introduced to castrate all bad bulls. 

( b ) (i) Overstocking of common pastures will decrease with the extension 
of cultivation, as the cultivators will not then keep extra and useless cattle. 
, 1 think limitation should be introduced as to the number of extra cattle a 

cultivator could keep. 

Non-cultivators in villages should not be allowed to keep many cattle. In 
some cases non-cultivators own herds and graze them on pastures meant for 
plough cattle. 

^ think it should be left to the cultivator to take care of his grass 

(iii) With the increase in the outturns of crops, the supply of straw can also 
1 ncrease. 

cann^r^be e«S 

^*lfi .‘s in ‘he months of May. June and July. 

* set-back in the above stated months and begin to revive 

(d) If hay be made in forest areas as cheaply as possible and means of 
transporting it improved, the fodder-supply will be improved. 

(e) The above points should be discussed in meetings, in which attendance 
can improve if members be given travelling allowances. 

am 17 .— Agwculiural Industries.— (a) and ( b ) In the tract, where I 

4 V cultivators are not idle. They are very busy in June Julv 

I” "a® ®“’‘‘yation. In September and part of October they have 
fioe^ on 't ®*a”-fed. In November harve^ing 

I-*.. i?‘i5a.''4T3 3 SfiSK ,z Trif-is 

May, there is light work. In these months, cultivaUs Improve their 

shouM\fa«empS‘othS ^e^cKor"^,^, 

ture and may in courseTtime leave h !n „irrl ‘“‘"est in agricul- 

agricultural labourers have turned into hidi mafcSs'^^"® 

the cuItWator and wfr‘irshoSd“fio‘^;t^iVf''®^ ^ a general line for 

no future. Poultry rearing wilF t Bee-keeping has 

objection in the matter but it L ^woISi^wh/l*'^ 

poultry rearing. Lac euW "‘‘oduce improved 

cultivator makes his ropes ail rkht%«^-i ‘.““able for it. The 

caste and will not be a general ise of^WOTfc “ restricted to a particular 
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(d) I do not think Government should establish oil pressing, sugar making, 
cotton ginning and rice hulling. These may be left to take their own course. 
Wheat and nee straw and cotton seed are cattle foods, of which there is already 
a shortage. No attempt should be made to use them otherwise. 

(e) There are already weavers, basket makers, carpenters, blacksmiths, masons, 
etc., who carry on agriculture as a subsidiary industry. 

(/) Steps may usefully be taken to study the rural industries and to introduce 
improved tools and appliances. 

(^) Much can be done by improving the present welh and lifts In many 
places, the sdbterrane<in water-supply is not made use of. 

Question 18. — Agricultural Labour. — ( a) (ij In the Balaghat district, there 
is no necessity of taking any such steps. Labour is most in demand here at 
the time of transplantation in the months of July and August. Wages go very 
high at that time, so labourers are attracted from other places in the district, 
where r^ce is broadcasted. 

(ii) Cultivation can extend in ryotwari lands in the Baihar tahsil of this 
district. I think proprietary rights on the land should be conferred in these 
areas to encourage immigration therein. 

(h) In this district manganese mines have been opened, to which labour 
has been attracted and shortage of it is felt in the vicinity of the mines. Labour, 
however, returns to villages in the rainy season and is available for rice work. 
It will be sufficient to see that mines do not employ village labour in the months 
of July, August and November, when it is required foi transplantation and 
harvesting of rice. 

(c) Uncultivated lands are found mostly in ryotwari villages. Only tenancy 
rights are conferred on such lands. Conferring proprietary rights as suggested 
already might attract people to such areas. 

Question 20 — Marketing, — (a) Under the heading of marketing, I can only 
say that the markets are overflooded at harvest times and prices are lowest at 
that time as cultivators sell off all that they have to sell for the payment of 
land revenue, irrigation charges and payment of debts, etc. 1 think the dates 
of payment of land revenue and water rate should be so changed that the culti- 
vator will be able to store his produce and bring it into the market at two or 
three times in the year instead of the whole of it at one time. By doing so, 
prices will not fluctuate so much and the cultivator will obtain better prices 
for his produce. 

Question 23.— General Education.— (a) In the matter of education, I am 
of opinion that no radical change in the courses of the present system of 
elementary middle school and higher or collegiate education is necessary. There 
must be two sides of education, viz., (1) that for the sake of learning, and 
(2) professional. The education imparted in high schools and colleges belongs 
to the former type and considering the learning, which it has spread in the 
country, it cannot be condemned. 

However, attention has to be paid to the professional side of education 
I think introduction of agricultuial education in the English middle or high 
schools will not do_ any general good. On the other hand, it might act as a deter- 
rent of the non-agricultural class men who read in these institutions for the sake of 
learning or qualifying for some public services or professions other than agri- 
culture. 

Agricultural class^ men are also not to be expected to take higher forms oJ 
education in English in view of the low prospects present agriculture offers ffiem. 

So agricultural education should be imparted outside the present educational 
institutions and there must be higher and lower grades* of it. The present 
agricultural colleges are all right for higher agricultural education and the intro- 
duction of agriculture in the vernacular middle and normal schools as proposed 
by me in my replies under Agricultural Education will be suitable for a lower 
form of agricultural education, which small and average cultivators may be 
expected to undergo. 

(^) (t) On leaving the primary schools, a student Is liable to go back to 
illiteracy if he does not keep his practice of reading; so there should be libraries 
in the villages and suitable literature in such libraries. 

(ii) In this district, compulsory education has not been introduced in rural 
areas. Nor do 1 iJhink will such a step be possible for poor men as they are 
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not dble to support the small boys of school-going age who have to work for 
their parents or earn their livelihood. 

(lii) The small proportion of boys in rural primary schools is due to the 
fact that men passed out from these schools have not proved themselves 
better cultivators in any respect. They are, however, more ^ intelligent 
and nobler than illiterate men and everybody aspires to have his children 
educated. Poverty and insufficiency of primary schools, I think, are the causes 
of the slow progress of education in rural areas. 


Oral Evidence. 

28445. The Chatnnan: Mr. Ramcharan Lai Dubey, you are from the district 
of Balaghat? — ^Yes. 

28446. What is your occupation? — I am a cultivator. 1 am a retired Agri- 
cultural Assistant. 

28447. You are a retired officer of the Agricultural Service and are you 
cultivating land yourself? — ^Yes. 

28448. How many bighas are you cultivating? — I have 35 acres of land. 

28449. Str Ganga Ram: How much is a bigha here? — ^The term bigha is not 
known in these parts, but I think 2/5ths of an acre make one btgha. 

28450. The Chairman: What type of cultivation do you have? — My main 
crop is sugarcane. 

28451. Irrigated? — ^Yes, under the Pathree Tank which has a perennial water- 
supply; I have also a plot of 11 acres where there is well irrigation. 

28452. How long have you been cultivating this land? — For the last four 
years, although I retired only two years ago. 

28453. Did you introduce the cane or was the cane cultivation in existence 
before you took up the land? — ^There was no cane cultivation. The Government 
farm was started 10 years ago and there was no sugarcane under irrigated tanks : 
that was the first. In the beginning the people took to sugarcane but gave it up. 
The starting of my farm has given some stimulus to the cultivators and they 
have now been increasing their area year by year. The area last year was 
50 acres under that tank and this year it has risen to 70. 

28454. What canes are you planting? — I started with khari cane. The year 
before last I introduced Coimbatore cane also on my farm; I had only about half 
an acre and it gave a very good yield. Last year 1 grew 5 acres. The crop was 
crushed this season but 1 found the canes a bit too hard and 1 do not think 
that I will be able to keep on with it. 

28455. Is that because you have not a mill suitable for crushing Coimbatore 
cane? — ^Yes. 

28456. You state In your note that a power mill is also needed? — ^Yes, I 
am at present crushing with a bullock mill and this is not suitable for Coimbatore 
cane. 

28457. Mr, Calvert: An iron bullock mill? — ^Yes. 

28458. The Chairman: Which Coimbatore cane are you using? — ^210. The 
Agricultural Department recommended 210, 219 and 226, three varieties; 210 is 
an early cane; 1 have a small area of 219, but this is a late cane; 226 suffers 
a little from defective germination, I have much of 210, about half an acre 
of 219 and half an acre of 226. 

28459. What is the soil? — My soil is sandy in one field; the other field 
which is commanded by the irrigation tank is a sort of alluvial soil. 

28460. I understand from your last answer that your water-supply comes 
from a tank? — Yes, for half the area it comes from the Government tank; for 
the remainder 1 lift the water from a welL 

28461. By bullock power? — Yes. 

28462. Did you sink the well?— «Yes, I had sunk the well myself and I have 
to repair it every year. In the first year I used the leather mote, then I ordered 
a Persian wheel from the Punjab. 

28463. Mr, Calvert: An iron Persian wheel? — ^Yes. The people did not 
know of it but on my ordering it some four or five men also ordered it and 
are using it. 

28464. The Chairman: So that your example has been followed? ^Yes. 
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28465. Are you satisfied with the working of the Persian wheel? — ^Yes. It 
has a better lift than the mote. 

28466. What did it cost you by the time you had put it up? — I had to pay 
Rs. 180 (that IS to say, Rs. 160 cost price and Rs. 20 for railway freight). But 
my experience is that the well keeps slipping. 

28467. Sii Ganga Ram: What would it cost you to make the well pttcca ? — 
The soil is sandy and I am not myself a mason. I asked some masons to 

construct the well but they said it would not be possible to go deep enough. 

The well should be sunk deeper as a matter of fact, but nobody knows how 
to do it. 

28468. The Chairman: At what depth did you find the water? — Only 12 feet 
below the surface. 

28469. How deep do you think the Persian wheel will work? — I am told that 

It can work up to 30 feet; it gives very satisfactory work at 20 feet depth. 

28470. Would you tell us a little of your own experience in the matter 

of manuring your canes? What manure are you using? — I use oil-cake and 

ammonium sulphate, a combination of the two. 

28471. And that has given good results? — ^Yes. 

28472. Are you putting any cattle manure into the land at all? — It is not 

available. My own cattle-dung is not sufficient for my requirements and the 

shortage has to be supplemented by these artificial manures. 

28473. You have provided us with an interesting note of the evidence that 
you want to give. May I ask you one or two questions on that or would you 
like to supplement your written note by any statement at this stage? — ^No. 

28474. How long were you in the Agricultural Service? — For 20 years. 

28475. What grade did you reach? — was in the subordinate grade all 
along. 

28476. Did you yourself do any propaganda work?~I served in certain 
capacities, as Farm Overseer in the beginning, as an Agricultural Assistant on 
demonstration duty, as Superintendent on three big farms of the department and 
as Superintendent of the biggest cattle-breeding farm in the department. 

28477. What form of propaganda do you think is most effective in persuading 
cultivators to adopt improved methods of crops? Demonstration on farms 
controlled by the Government or demonstration work on the cultivator’s own 
holding? — ^We must work through the leading cultivators. 

28478. To persuade the leading cultivators to make a change so that their 
example may be followed by the smaller men? — ^Yes. That is what I noticed 
in my own case. 

28479. Have you ever considered the possibility of Government, through the 
Agricultural Department, taking the risk of experiment off the shoulders of 
certain selected cultivators, that is to say, guaranteeing the cultivator against 
loss if he attempts a particular experiment or introduces some new crop? — ^Thc 
cultivator will not take to anything new unless he is satisfied that it is 
advantageous. 

28480. That is because he cannot afford to take any risks, is it not^ — So 
far he has not been able to try anything. He has only been advised to take 
up things which have been found advantageous by the Agricultural Department. 

28481. You do not think that the existence in the culivator’s mind of the 
possibility of risk is really what deters him from a more progressive policy? — ^At 
present to an average cultivator, say to the small cultivator, there are not many 
things to be told, except a change of seed, implements, or manures if he takes 
. to garden cultivation, and a few other items. 

28482. Prof. Gangulee: Chiefly pure seed? — Pure seed, implements, and in 
some cases improved methods of cultivation. 

28483.^ The Chairman: Were you on the land before you went into Govern- 
ment service?— No, I belong to the non-agri cultural class. 

28484. Po you think that you see amongst cultivators any demand for general 
education for their 8ons?--Yes, they do aspire to education for their sons, but 
they cannot afford it on account of the schools being at a distance from their 
homes. Moreover, the boys have to work for their parents. 
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28485. We were told by a previous witness of, I think, wide experience 
in this district, that he thought he saw only a very slight movement amongst 
cultivators m favour of education. Would you agree with that as a fair state- 
ment of the case*'^ — lhat might be the case in this Division. The people are 
more backward here than in my district; I have noticed that there the cultivators 
do aspire to education for their children. 

28486. Now with regard to your suggestion that officers of the Agricultural 
Department should be allowed to retire on proportionate^ pension if they wished 
to take up private farming, is it your suggestion that it would be practicable 
to insist upon their taking up farming as a^ condition of their enjoying propor- 
tionate pension''’ — ^Yes. Some officers may wish to do their own farming for want 
of better prospects in the department, or it may be that they would like their 
own farming better than service. They are tied to the department because 
they cannot retire unless they have finished their service. 

28487. You have had very considerable experience of Government cattle 
farms? — Yes. 


28488. Are you satisfied with the efforts being made by Government at this 
moment^ — ^Yes, very valuable work is being done. 

28489. Do you think it is on a sufficiently large scale? — I do not think so; 
it must be multiplied many times over. 

28490. Do you think that there exists amongst cultivators any appreciation 
of the importance of improving their cattle? — ^Yes, from the fact that the few 
bulls which are produced at these farms are sold off most quickly and the demand 
Is not met for want of a sufficient number of bulls. 

28491. Is it of very much use improving the breeds of cattle in this Province 
if they are not to be better fed than they are at the moment? Is not better 
feeding just as important as better breeding? — ^Yes, both the questions go side 
by side, but in places where cattle-breeding is going on there i& much more 
grazing available than in^ cultivated areas. Breeding proper here does not go on 
in villages, but in uncultivated places belonging to Government or Indian States. 

28492. And then the cattle aie brought from these districts to the cultivat- 
ing districts?— Yes. 

28493. It is no use having plenty of fodder at the place where the cattle 
are bred if the cattle are not to be provided with fodder at the phices where they 
are going to work, is it? There is no good in introducing new breeding farms 
in places where there is no fodder at present. 

28494. But the important thing is that the cattle belonging to the cultivator 
Whether used for purposes of giving milk or for providing draught power, should 
be better fed : that is the aim, is it not? — ^Yes, the cultivator does try to keep 
his cattle well fed. * 


28495. Are you satisfied with the condition of the cattle as a whole in this 
Province?— The work cattle are_ maintained by them in fairly good condition, 
after^ery weff* ***” * which go on increasing and these are not looked 

28496. On page 107 you say that you think the dates of payment of land 
V ’’ changed ‘Jiat the cultivator*^ will be able to 

A to market ^ at two or three periods in the year instead 

fec kin'IhoL J°" suggest V the land ItvLTtol- 

Iri ° •’y ^‘t at three periods of the year. You suSSest 

that the time of the collection should be postponed?— Yes, as for instance in^^the 

The *cron u\Tr ® w**® '■®'^®"ue is collected in the month of February, 

the crop is harvested in November, is ready for the market in December and 

.i" 5 t y.s'is S',r.'5 

,o I..., b, itaX 
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land revenue by him if he sold, let us say, in May and had not to pay his land 
revenue dues until December? — ^He will be very careful in that respect; he 
will see that he does not miss paying the land revenue; the tenancy right prevails 
there and he will not let the land go away from him simply for non-payment 
of land revenue. 

‘ 28499. What other crops are you yourself growing? — I grow rice on 10 
acres, watermelons on 2 acres; in the coming year, 1 intend to grow potatoes 
also on 2 acres. * 

28500. Will that be for the first time? — ^That will be for the first time. 

28501. Where is your market for watermelons? — I am near a railway 
station, and they can be exported to Nagpur and Jubbulpore. 

28502. Do you find you have a good demand for watermelons? — ^Yes; I am 
quite sure that the supply of watermelons, at least in Jubbulpore, comes from 
Hoshangabad district. 

28503. Where do you propose to get your seed potatoes from? — From Naini 
Tal in the United Provinces. 

28504. Do they grow seed potatoes there? — ^No, but they keep a supply of 
seed on the Government farms and we get supplies from there. 

28505. So that, the Government farms in this Province have no seed 
potatoes? — ^No; they have to renew their seed supply every year. Recently the 
Bilaspur farm has done so, and the Ghhindwara farm is also doing it. 

28506. Where do those seed come from? — have no knowledge about it. 

28507. Are you following a regular rotation on your land?— No rotation 
is possible for rice, except that heavier types of soils can be sown with pulses 
after the rice crop, as a catch crop. With sugarcane, I have not so far done 
any rotation. I keep the land fallow; in the rains I cultivate it and in the 
following year I plant it with sugarcane. 

28508. You can manage a catch crop on a rice area without disturbing 
the land for the next year’s rice crop? — ^Yes; that is the system in vogue here. 

28509. The Raja of Parlaktmedi: In your part of the district, what are the 
mam crops grown? — Rice is the main crop; there is a little wheat; rice is followed 
by pulse crops; they are the catch crops supplying the required pulses to the 
cultivator. 

28510. Is all your land a paddy growing area, or is it dry? — I have 10 acres 
of paddy on my farm. 

28511. What varieties of paddy do you grow and where do you get them 
from? — ^The bhovdu and luchat varieties. They are the selections made by the 
local Agricultural Department. 

28512. Have you at any time made a study of the paddy crops grown at 
Coimbatore? — ^We have not imported paddy seed from Coimbatore. 

28513. What green manure crop do you chiefly grow in your paddy land?— 
I am not manuring my paddy at all at present. 

28514. No manuring at all? — ^No. 

28515. Not even farmyard manure? — ^The supply of farmyard manure is 
very meagre rnd is not sufficient for my requirements. Sann hemp is recom- 
mended by the Agricultural Department; on their farms they grow it in the hot 
season, with iirigation from Government tanks; but the conditions of water- 
supply are not satisfactory and so 1 have not been able to introduce this green 
manure crop for paddy on my faim. 

28516. It need not be grown as an irrigated crop at all, if it is sown early 
enough? — ^We have tried it sufficiently in the rice fields; it does not grow, 
because the rainfall is so heavy that it makes no progress; there is hardly one 
month’s time from the time of sowing to the time of transplanting the seedlings, 
and it makes no progress in that time. 

28517. In your land, what is the yield of paddy per acre? — I get 2,000 lbs., 
but the cultivators in my district do not get more than 1,200 lbs. on an average, 
although in some places they do get 2,000 lbs. also; the average is not more 
than 1,200 lbs. 
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owls Sir Gania Ram: Is 2,000 lbs. very high?— In the opinion of the 
nr-lln^v eult^ato.T “t is hU, bul I am not satisfied with it; I am aiming at 
taking it up to 4,0(X) lbs. because in favourable situations in this Province we 

do get 4,000 lbs. 

TRjtlQ The Rata of Parlakimedt. Without manuri^, how did you effect 
this increase of yield, as compared with the yield of the ordinary ryot on his 
holding? Have you a better^oil’-I have a better soil, and I have some 
Vantage of silting in my fields; I am on the bank of a river; adjoining my 
farm there is the general pasture to which the cattle of all the cultivators come, 
and I receive the drainage of that portion into my fields. 

28520. It will be interesting information to you that in my part of the 
country, we get not less than twice to three times of what you are getting from 
your fields here? — ^Is your outturn 6,000 lbs. an acre? 

28521. It is 4,000 lbs. to 5,000 lbs. an acre? — That is what I am aiming 
at; I am not satisfied with 2,000 lbs. 



rice with haranja leaves. 


28523. Not everywhere, but only m certain parts. In the whole of the 
Northern Gircars, dhatncha is grown as a green manure crop for paddy lands. 
It is a fast growing plant, and easily mixes with the soil?— We tried dhatncha 
along with sonn hemp in the beginning when rhe Agricultural Department began 
its work in the division, but that crop also did not do well here; my idea is 
that dhatncha will grow in rich fields only. 

28524. But when you silt your fields, it is rich enough to grow this sort of 
green manure crop? — ^It is ti>o wet, mostly, it is full of flood water. 

28525. To what extent do you make use of buffaloes for your cultivation 
in paddy land? — I do not go in for buffaloes; I keep bullocks only. 

28526. Not even for puddling and levelling?— We have fair-sized bullocks 
and they do the puddling and levelling all right. 

28527. Is the seed broadcast or transplanted? — ^The whole of it is transplanted. 

28528. How do you do it. Is it by single seedlings or in bunches? — On ray 
rich fields I have only single 'seedlings, but in poorer fields I have to do it in 
twos and threes. 


28529. How many measures of seed do you use per acre? — On an average 
1 am using 50 lbs. If I did it in single seedlings 30 lbs. would do. 

28530. Even less ought to do? — ^Yes. 1 was on the Raipur farm, and my 
own experience is that in one year only 10 lbs. of seed were used for one acre. 

28531. Do you manure your seed beds^ — ^They are heavily manured. 

28532 What manure do you use? — Cattle-dung. 

28533. Do you pen sheep aIso?-^That system is not prevalent in my part 
of the Province, but in the Chanda district it is largely practised. 

28534. What is the type of cattle you would require in your parts? — The 
Gaolao breed is much in demand. 


28535. Is it a dual purpose animal, or is it a draught animal? — I should 
say it is a dual purpose animal, because the cows give 3 to 4 seers of milk 
whereas the local cows give only ^ to I seer of milk, but they are not so good 
milkers as some of the cross breds on the Government farms. 

28536. Are you yourself taking any interest in the improvement of the 
indigenous breeds of cattle?— No; I have not many cows; I only keep one or 
two milch cows sufficient for my milk requirements. 

28537. Do you not think that you will be doing good service if you get a 
good bull and try to improve the breeds iu your neighbourhood?— I am not 
doing philanthropic work at present. 

28538. Is there anybody who is doing that sort of work? — ^No. 

28S39. _ Is any cane grown in your parts?— There used to be the kathai and 
mungt varieties, but since the introduction of the hhari variety by the Agricultural 
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Department, they have become extinct in places visited by the Agricultural 
Department; they are now seen in patches where the Agricultural Department 
has not been able to reach. 

28540. Are they grown as unirrigated or irrigated crops? — Irrigated, from 
.wells mostly. 

28541, Why has the cultivation of sugaicane been given up? — For want 
of manures. Formerly they did not know the manures and were not applying 
<iny, but now they have taken to the use of manures and the cultivation is now 
increasing. 

28542. Prof. Gangulee: What manures? — Oihcake, nitrate of soda and 
ammonium sulphate. 

28543. Have those manuies been suggested by the Department of Agri- 
culture*^ — Yes. 

28544. The Raja of Pailahmedt: What is the net profit per acre on a cane- 
growing area*? — ^The outturn of the . cultivator is very low because he does not 
fully manure his crop, but I am getting a net profit of Rs. 200 already on my 
farm, and I am of opinion that the net profit can be still further increased. 

28545. Sir Ganga Ram: You make a profit of Rs. 200 an acre? — ^Yes, but 
I am hopeful that this net profit can be increased to even Rs. 300 per acre; 
by using a power mill the cost ot crushing will not be so high. 

28546. Why do you not get a power mill and try to increase your profits? — 
If I had a power mill I would increase my cane area to 20 acres, but I am 
handicapped by shortage of funds. 

28547. Why do you not try the motes drawn by cattle for irrigation? — ^They 
have been tried and condemned. 

28548. Do you try roller mills also; they are quite efficacious in the extrac- 
tion of juice? — I am using them, and also the bullock-power cane mills; but 
then my work is very greatly restricted; I cannot increase the cultivation. 
With great difficulty now I am dealing with 10 acres of sugarcane. I had 
another variety of cane and I experienced great difficulty in crushing; my 
bullocks were overstrained and have suffered on that account. 

28549. Buffaloes will be more useful for that work. In my part of the 
country, buffaloes are used for these mills and they can stand the strain? — Your 
country must be cooler than ours. 

28550. There is more vegetation there? — ^The buffaloes are not able to work 
in the sun. 

28551. You must create a shade for them and you must have a few sets 
working by turns? — Some people do use buffaloes; but the difficulty is that they 
should' work by night whereas with bullocks we can carry on the work by day. 

28552. Do you have cattle diseases breaking out in epidemic form frequent- 
ly? — ^Not fiequently. There are cases where cattle die on account of some 
diseease, say five or six in a village in a year. 

28553. Do the ryots in these parts welcome the present method of eradi* 
eating those diseases by inoculation? — I should say they do not know it much. 

28554. Is anything being done in that line? — The Veterinary Department 
tries to do it and, wherever the people agree, they inoculate; but the difficulty 

experienced is that timely action is not taken. A report goes to the Veterinary 

Assistant Surgeon; on receiving that report he comes to the spot; then he takes 
the blood and sends it for confirmation of the disease and after receiving the 
ieply from the superior officer he goes to carry out inoculation, and by that 
time probably the mischief has already been done or the disease itself may 
have subsided. 

28555. It is entirely due to want of staff, is it? — Yes. 

28556. Would fou like to see the staff increased in that department? — 

Yes, of course. 

28557.^ As regards irrigation, what are the rates usually adopted? — Only 
rice is ' irrigated at present, leaving out the question of sugarcane which is not 
general. The rate commenced from 8 As. per acre and this year it is Rs. 3-4-0. 
Under the present agreement, within 'a period of ten yearsi from the commence- 
ment the I ate should go to Rs. 3-12-0 by an increase of 4 As. every year. 
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28558. Does it depend upon the standard of the crops or what?— They 
have a regular increase. They want to bring it to Rs. 3-12-0 by the eno oi 
ten years. 

28559. Is it adopted in all cases of irrigation, river, channel, tank or any 
other irrigation?— In all Government works the same rates are adopted. 

28560, Sir James MacKenna: Have you any experience of Pusa wheat? — 

I have not grown it on my own farm; but on Government farms I have grown 
Pusa 100. 

28561. What is your experience of that? — ^It gives a better yield than the 
local wheat. 

28562. Much better?— The outturn of wheat is very low here. I should 
say it is not more than 500 lbs, per acre, which is considered to be a very 
good crop. An increase of even 50 lbs. per acre with some other variety is 
welcome and that was found to be the case with Pusa wheat. But then 
there is scope for improving the local wheat also. In the north of the Province, 
to which I belong, the local wheat has been improved, but no such attempt 
has been made in the case of Ghhattisgarh wheat. 

28563. But so far as Ghhattisgarh is concerned, the introduction of Pusa 
wheat has been a distinct advantage to it"?— I do not know how much is 
distributed every year and how much extension is taking place; but I can give 
this opinion that it is decidedly a better wheat than the two local varieties 
of wheat. 

28564. Have you been a member of the Local Legislative Council? — My 
position is too humble for that. 

28565. Do you follow the proceedings of the Council? — I do. 

28566. What do you think the attitude has been towards agriculture? 
Friendly? — ^Not one of sympathy. They have rather criticised the work of the 
department and progress is therefore handicapped. 

28567. Has the budget been seriously cut by the Council? — ^Yes; in the 
last session it was cut, I mink, to a great extent. 

28^68. Prof, Gangulee: What do you think is the reason for the Legislative 
Council not taking much interest in agricultural matters? — Because the members 
are not agriculturists. 

28569. But surely they have an interest in agriculture, the premier industry 
of the country?— I do not think they have. 

28570. You say you cultivate about 40 acres of land?— 35 acres, of which 
10 acres are under rice and 10 under sugarcane. 

28571, Do you cultivate yourself or by tenants? — By my servants. 

28572. You employ labour? — ^Yes. 

28573. You pay them daily wages? — Monthly wages. 

28574. Could you give us an idea of the cost of cultivation per acre of 
paddy?— Yes, roughly Rs. 20 per acre. 

28575. And the cost of cultivation per acre of sugarcane?— Rs. 200 per acre. 

28576. And you say your net profit out of sugarcane is Rs. 200 per acre?— 
Yes. 


28577. What would be the net profit from paddy?— My crop gives me 
Rs. 40; but the ordinary cultivator gets Rs. 20. ^ ® 

28578. Because you use better seeds?— Of course I use better seed, no 
doubt; but then my outturn is higher. 

2®9. Due to better manure. I suppose?— As I have just said. I have a 
very favourable situation which is not general. a 

“ "'j' ™» • 

28581. You get your seed from the Government farm?— Yes 
per ^?e ** rate is 30 lbs. 

28584. Do you distribute seeds to your neighbouring farmer8?-No. 
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28585. You do not buy in quantity from the Government farm and distribute 
seeds to the tenants in the neighbourhood? — ^No; I purchase seed sufficient for 
my own requirements. 

28586. Now with your experience as a farmer, can you tell us what 
significant changes you observe in the method of cultivation in your district? — 
The recommendations made by the Agricultural Department at present are for 
changing the seed, for using the iron plough instead of the wooden one, and 
changing the method of cultivation, and so on. 

28587. What I want to get from you is this : to w^hat extent are these 
recommendations of the Department of Agriculture being adopted by the 
cultivators in your district? — ^As far as the Agricultural Department is able to 
work, it is successful; but this is a big country and the staff of the department 
IS very small, if private individuals would also help the progress could be 
increased very much. 

28588. I understand that; but what 1 wanted to know is, do you find any 
significant changes in the methods of cultivation in your district? — do find 
people aspiring after good seed; the improved iron plough is being easily 
sold now. 

28589. What is the price of an iron plough? — In the last season it was 
sold for Rs. 8-4-0. 

28590, Do you find that the farmers in your neighbourhood are utilising 
better implement and better seed? — Yes; but then I may also tell you that these 
varieties of seed are not fit for general adoption. If you go to a village where 
the improvements have been introduced you will notice that they are not 
adopted wholesale. 

28591. For the introduction of better ploughs and better seed do you give 
the entire creilit to the Department of Agriculture or to any non-official help? — 
The department was helped to some extent by non-officials. 

28592. Are you a member of any non-official association? — I am a member 
of the Tahsil Agricultural Association. 

28593. How many members come from your district? — There are about 
sixty or seventy members, but very few attend the meetings. 

28594. On page 101 you make a very interesting suggestion that the 
malguzars or leading and influential cultivators in the village should be paid 
for the trouble they take. Whai have you actually in mind? How are ffiey 
to be paid? — They should be paid the travelling allowance and the daily 
allowance. As a matter of fact, the real cultivator is very busy and we have 
to remunerate him for the loss which he will suffer by his absence from the farm. 

28595. I am not talking about the ordinary cultivator; you mention here 
about the raalguzar? — ^Yes; the malguzar who is in touch with agriculture is 
very busy and the malguzar who is not in touch lives in a town and does 
not count. 

28596. These malguzars are also members of these associations, the 
District Association, the Taluk Association and the Circle Association? — We 
have only the Tahsil Association. 

28597. I think some of these malguzars are members of that association 
and you want the Department of Agriculture to pay for the trouble that 
these members take; is that right? — ^A new selection will have to be made to 
get the right type of men. 

28598. Do you think it is a sign of public spirit that you want payment 
for your trouble? — ^At present the difficulty is there is no proper attendance 
in the meetings and this is one of the ways in which you might try to ensure 
attendance, though 1 am not quite sure that you would succeed even then. 

28599. With regard to the nev^ varieties that you grow here, do you get a 
premium price? — ^Yes, we do. 

28600. You get a premium price? — ^Yes, a slight premium, say 14 per cent 
a khandt of local paddy is sold for Rs. 7 while a khandt of improved rice will 
be sold for Re. 1 more. 

28601. How does this improved paddy compare with local paddies in yield?^ 
It is reported by the cultivators that by taking to this improved paddy they 
have slightly increased their outturns. 
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28602. Have you any idea to what extent it has increased ?-~Well. that is 
such a difficult question to answer; you know the outturn of paddy vanes from 
500 lbs to 5,000 lbs., so that you cannot say how much the increase is due to 
the improved variety, but the cultivator who has been growing the local varieties 
for such a long time appreciates these varieties and says that he is now getting 
a better outturn. 

28603, He is getting a better outturn from these new paddies?— -Yes. 

28604. You have no idea of the increase of yield?--My conclusion is that 
tlie impoved variety is at least 10 per cent better and it \’iOuld probably not be 
an exaggeration if I said 15 per cent. 

28605. Irrespective of better cultivation and other factors? — With the same 
cultivation as is given to the local paddies. 

28606. Can you tell us why there was no success in introducing transplanta- 
tion of paddy in your district? — In my district they have transplanted from 
time immemorial. 

28607. In the other district"!^ — I was serving there and I was carrying on 
the work; the difficulties in the way were want of irrigation arrangements, the 
scattered fields and the cattle were too small for the operation of transplantation, 

28608 Those are the reasons to which you ascribe^ the fact that transplanta- 
tion of paddy has not been a success in this district? — I am also inclined tc 
think that the rainfall of this tract is short of what is required for transplanta- 
tion; for transplantation more rain is needed 

28609. Do you get any water-supply from the Government*s irrigation 
works? — Yes, I get water for the irrigation of my rice as well as for part of my 
sugarcane aiea. 

28610. Can you tell the Commission the system of agreement you have to 
enter info with the Department of Irrigation^ — When the works were ready and 
the Irrigation Department was able to supply water to the cultivators, a system 
of agreement for irrigation was introduced for a term of ten years; in the begin- 
ning the water rate for us was calculated and is gradually being increased at 
'the rate of 4 As. per annum and has got to go up to Rs. 3-12-0 per acre, 

28611. What is the system; does the whole village have to enter into an 
agreement, or the individual farmer? — Iri the commanded areas if 80 per cent 
or cultivators agree to take water, the remaining 20 per cent will also be consi- 
dered to have agreed. 

28612. For water lifting you have introduced the Persian wheel from the 
Punjab'^ — Yes 

28613 Have any other malguzar visited your farm and watched the opera- 
tion of this Persian wheel? — Yes, four or five malguzars came who had heard 
that I had got an improved lift; they knew me and wanted to see if I could 
suggest something to them; they came, saw the lift, purchased it and are using it. 

28614* So that they have taken to this new method of water lifting? — ^Yes. 

28615. On page 103 you say it is highly desirable that the size of holding 
for rice should not be less than 4 acres _ Why do you put it at 4 acres; have 
worked it out that 4 acres is the minimum economical holding for rice? — 
At the present time, with a pair of bullocks, a cultivator with his family, 
assist^ at times by some extra labour, does cultivate some 6 acres of rice; but 
then he is over-worked. 5 acres is liked very much, but as we cannot prevent 
this fragmentation, I have taken this figure of 4 #»creB so that a little more scope 
may be allowed to other shareholders. 

28616. You want to bring about this consolidation by arbitration. How?— • 
ay panchayats. The parties should first try to settle il amongst themselves; 
but It they cannot, it is necessary that legislation should be introduced to provide 
tor arbitration. ^ 

28617. Have you had experience of arbitration in this matter?— No, it is 
a new move. 

28618. Nothing has been done? — No. 


28619. You have no data to show us that some success has been 
through arbitration?-No. it has never been attempted. achieved 

. 28620. Is it ypur view that indebtedness in your district is increastn^^ -It 

IS my opinion that there ought to be no indebtedness if a fair rate of interest 
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were charged. The cultivator pays and pays and yet he is not free; he pays 
much more than he ought. 

28621. Are you a member of any co-operative society? — ^No. 

28622. You are not in touch with the co-operative movement?— No, I am 

not. 

28623. Do you lend money yourself? — ^No, I am not a moneylender. 

28624 On page 103 you make reference to the mortgage question and you 
sav that the lands have passed from the hands of the cultivators into those 
of moneylenders. Is it your experience that that tendency is still marked in 
your district?— Where cultivators have a right of transfer or sale the lands 
have passed from them, but generally there is the tenancy system and the 
cultivator has not the right to sell. 

28625. You have also expressed your views wiA regard to education; is 
there any school in your own village? — ^No, not in that village, but at a 
distance of a mile and a half there is the primary school 

28626. Have you yourself made an attempt to introduce better schools 
in the district? — ^To introduce better schools? 

28627. Well, any school for that matter^ — I do not think that is a matter 
for the individual. 

28628. You think there is a general demand for education?— Yes. 

28629. A demand amongst whom? — ^The cultivators, the labourers, everybody. 

28630. Do the malguzars and landlords take any interest in educational 
matters? — ^They educate their children at any cost; they even send their children 
to schools at long distances and get them educated. 

28631. Mr. Calvert: In your note you say that the farm of the ordinary 
farmer does not offer adequate prospects for one trained at the Agricultural 
College. Is it your opinion then that the curriculum at the Agricultural College 
is not suited to the type of cultivation here? — It is costly and a small fanner 
cannot undertake it. The men turned out from the College will be quite 
suitable for big farms. By a small farm I mean a farm managed by a cultivator 
with the help of his family. As there is a shortage of labour, only the small 
farmer is seen to prosper. Employers suffer a loss. 

28632. We are told that the average holding is between 5 and 10 acres? — Yes, 

28633. Is there no opening for these cultivators to get training in the cultiva- 
tion of their 5 or 10 acres — ^There are some crops, as for instance, sugarcane. 

28634. Where can they -be trained to cultivate 5 or 10 acres'^ — In general 
cropping we might suggest to him to change the seed or the implement; beyond 
that we have not much to tell him. There are some crops from which a substan- 
tial profit can be made, as for example, sugarcane, which I am cultivating, but 
everybody cannot be expected to cultivate sugarcane; if they did, there would be 
over-production of the crop and it would be sold at a loss. 

28635. You suggest plots in which vegetables should be grown? — ^Yes. 

28636. Is there any caste prejudice against the growing of vegetables? — ^No. 

28637. You say that the leading cultivators do not help in demonstration? — 

Yes, they do not take enough interest. 

28638. But we gather from the printed note that the Agricultural Department 
has directed its demonstration towards the bigger cultivators? — Yes. 

28639. Would they have achieved better results if they had tried with the 
smaller men? — ^The men that the Agricultural Department has chosen are doing 
the work all right, but if they would help to the extent to which they could 
much progress would be achieved. 

28640. The point is that the bigger cultivators are not helping? — ^Y es, there 

ought to be help from the malguzar of the village, or, if he is absent, the 

leading cultivator, the influential cultivator in the village. 

28641. He ought to, but you say he does not help? — ^Yes, he does not help. 

28642. Do you think the demonstration should be directed towards the 
smaller cultivators? — ^Through the medium of these bigger men who carry 
influence in the village. 
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28643. What kind of influence do they carry? Is their influence in favour 
of better cultivation? — ^"rhe rich men are generally respected, and agriculturally 
they also carry some respect as being better men, supplied with better equipment 
for carrying on their work in a better manner than the poorer cultivators can do. 

28644. Actually are they using their influence on the side of improved 
agriculture? — ^They are not doing anything in that direction at all. 

28645. You used the expression “leading cultivators”? — Yes. 

28646. In regard to what are they leading? — ^'fhey^ are the men I have^ just 
described who have the proper equipment for carrying on their farms in a 
better way than the poorer cultivators; they command respect in the village 
and if they took an interest in improved agriculture their example would be 
quickly followed by other men. 

28647. Yes, but you say they do not take an interest in agriculture; I 
want the facts? — In their own local matters they do. 

28648. Do the malguzars lead in improved agriculture? — Yes, they do in 
local matters; if they lead in improved methods, the improved methods will 
spread. 

28649. But do they lead in adopting improved methods? — I should say no, 
and that is why I say they should be made to do so. 

28650. In another connection, you say a bank should be opened and loans 
given on the recommendation of the Agricultural Department. Would you like 
to give your opinion on the kind of bank you advocate? — ^The same sort of bank 
as the Co-operative Central Bank. 

28651. Later on you say that you think limitations should be introduced 
as to the number of extra cattle the cultivator could keep? Have you any 
proposal as to how you would limit that number? — ^Yes; in cultivated areas 
where there is no grazing^ available the number of animals which the cultivator 
keeps, over and above his requirements, for example, an extra milch cow or 
buffalo, this should be limited. 

28652. But how would you limit it? — ^A man owning say 4 or 5 acres of 
land should have so many cows. 

28653. But how could you limit it? What would the man do with the extra 
cattle? Would he dispose of them? — ^He could sell them. 

28654. By law? — He could be allowed to keep the number of animals which 
he should keep and he could dispose of the extra cattle as he liked. 

28655. Str Henry Lawrence: Would he sell them to the butcher? — ^To men 
who have not got cattle and who wish to purchase them. There is a big cattle 
market and cattle business is going on. If a cultivator is in need of money 
he sells off his bullocks and where do these animals go but to those men who 
have not got cattle. 

28656. Dr. Hyder: Is it a^ good or a bad thing that they should not have 
cattle? — ^Well, there are areas in which there is a shortage of cattle, and there 
are some areas in which there ia a surplus. 

28657. Sir Henry Lawrence: Do you want to have the numbers brought 
down? — 'fes, I want them limited. 

28653. And you would not have any man keep more than a certain number 
of cattle? — Yes. In my village there are two non-agriculturists who have got 
herds of cattle and they are being grazed on land intended for plough bullocks. 

28659. Such a law would not give rise to rioting?— I do not know. 

28660. Mr, Kamat: You have made certain su^estions in your memo- 
randum which I would like you to expand further. For instance, you suggest 
mat men of ripe experience in the different grades of the Agricultural Department 
desirous of carrying on private farming should be allowed to retire on propor- 
tionate pension and that they should receive from Government a subsidy or 
loan on easy terms? Do you think there are many people who would be 
willing to retire on proportionate oension in the Agricultural Department?— 
1 am not in touch with all the staff at present, but I can confidently say that 
at least three men in responsible positions would like to retire. 

28661. Supf)osing in a Province three men in the Agricultural Department 
mire and do private farming, will it help that Province much in your opinion? — 
Wo. ^ Out of, say, ten oflicers with whom I am in touch if three men retire 
that IS not a bad proportion. 
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28562. And what guarantee have Government before they give a subsidy or 
a loan that these people would be able to repay that loan if their private farming 
failed? — ^You are spending so much money on the development and expansion 
of the Agricultural Department. 

28663. So this money should be written off'*' — ^No, you are spending so much 
money on the expansion of the department and in case of failure the land will 
be there. The money would be invested in, say, implements, wire-fencing, 
bullocks, and the man*s house and property would be there as a guarantee. 

28664. That should be attached by Government? — ^Yes. 

28665. Another suggestion w’hich you have made is this. You have been 
emphasising that travelling allowances to members of your association should 
be paid and your suggestion is that a small cess of about half an anna per rupee 
on the land revenue should be levied? Could you give me an idea how much 
this half an anna cess in the land revenue would bring in the Central Provinces? — 
If I knew the total collection of land revenue I could work it out. 

28666. In that case I could work it out myself aliso. What is the total, 
land revenue of your Province‘s — ^I do not know. 

28667. You want all of the cesses to be devoted to the payment of travelling 
allowances, not towards any agricultural reform? — I did make a rough calculation 
for my tahsil and I came to the conclusion that a cess of half an anna would 
meet that expense; it was a rough estimate only. 

28668. Assuming that half an anna were to be levied, would the payment of 
allowances to members be the best way of spending it for agricultural improve- 
ment? — I think so, because agricultural improvements will best spread in the 
country through the medium of the leading cultivators on the spot, but these 
men are not taking enough interest and I suggest that we might try this and see 
whether it v/ould work or not. 

28669 One more suggestion which you make is with reference to veterinary 
treatment. You suggest that in the villages malguzars should be trained to use 
certain medicines by the veterinary people. Is that a workable proposition? — 
That is my opinion. 

28670. What sort of medicines have you in mind‘d — ^Treatment for ordinary 
diseases, that is treatment for wounds, for diarrhoea, even for rinderpest. 

28671 Then you have another suggestion that for purposes of fuel certain 
trees should be planted by cultivators, that is to say, if they have 6 acres, 1 
acre should be devoted to the planting of trees. Do you think a cultivator 
having 6 acres would give 1 acre out of that to planting out trees, rice and 
sugarcane being as profitable as you have described them to be? — I have also 
said that by using the leaves of those trees as manure and by the use of the 
cattle-dung which will be saved by the introduction of fuel, the outturn will 
be so increased that the cultivator will get more grain from the remaining area 
than he is getting at present. 

28672. Supposing you yourself have 30 acres, would you devote 3 or 4 
acres out of that for planting trees rather than for sugaicane? — ^That is what I 
wish. I have already started that work because I am at a long distance from 
the forest and I am supposed to bring my supply of firewood from the forest. 
Why should I not have my own supply of fuel at hand on the spot? 

28673. How long will these trees take to grow? — ^They are quick-growing 
trees. I think that in ten years they will be big enough, 

28674. A man has to wait ten years before he can get his fuel from these 
trees. Till then cow-dung has to be used? After ten years what would be the 
value of the fuel from one acre? How much would it bring in at the end of 
ten years? — In one acre by keeping a spacing of 40 feet some 25 trees will be 
planted; the cultivator will use one or two trees out of this and plant one or 
two. 

28675. The Chaiiman: You would have a rotation? — ^Yes. 

28676. When you say 40 feet spacing, are you thinking of a catch crop 
octween the trees? — ^When they are small a catch cron can be taken. 

28677. Do ^ you really pggest that the type of plantation best suited fpr 
providing fuel is that in which trees are planted 40 feet -apart? — Considering the 
size of the karanja tree I think so. I am referring to this particular tree. 
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2S678. Mr. Kamat: You say in this Province the people do not understand 
well sinking and that this work had better be undertaken by the Agricultural 
Department. I do not know how, when wells in this country have been built 
in India for thousands of years, these people do not understand the principles 
of masonry? That sounds very extraordinary? — ^We are a most backward 
Province. 

28679. With reference to the Persian wheel fiom the Punjab, have you 
heard that in Gujarat and Bombay Persian wheels of a certain tyi>e are very very 
common? Have you tried them? — I have tried ihe Punjab Persian wheel which 
is much better than the Gujarat wheel. I have been to the Poona Show and 
seen these Persian wheels. Their cost ranges from Rs. 400 to Rs. 600. They 
are designed for greater depths; the water level seems to be lower in Gujarat 
and Bombay than in the Punjab. 

' 28680. You are in favour of introducing, legislation for the purpose of 
castrating bulls? Have you tested public opinion to see whether it would be 
against it? — I do not think that the idea of legislation would be repugnant to 
.them. 


28681. Have you had any idea, if castration were to be carried on a very 
large scale, how much staff would be necessary? — I think the people should be 
trained in using that implement adopted in this new method of castration. The 
Veterinary Assistant Surgeon or Deputy Superintendent should not be allowed 
to carry on that work alone. 

28682. The ordinary people you think should be able to use it?— Yes. 

28683. Sir S. M. Chitnavis: Is your iron plough suitable for biasi? — ^No. 
We can only take it up in transplanted areas. 

28684. And this has been taken up in Chhattisgarh? — ^No. 

28685. Sir Henry Lawrence: I think you said that malguzars are prepared 
to spend any sum of money in the education of their children? — ^No, whatever 
they can afford to spend. Everybody aspires to have his children educated 
according to his means. 

, English education that these malguzars give to their 

children or a vernacular education?— In the beginning it is vernacular, but he 
cannot make an estimate in the beginning as to how far he can let his son go 
ni hjs education. He begins with vernacular, then he sends him to the middle 
ISnglisn schools and the high schools and ultimately, if he can afford it, to 


28687. 
He does. 


Sir Ganga Ram: Does he not then aim at becoming a lawyer?— 


Loaurence; What do you regard is a reasonable sum to 
^end for the education of a boy from the beginning until he tates his degree? — 
there must be some education in English and he must read up to the Matricu- 
lation, out 1 am not in a position to answer that question. 


mv oart'flt the market value of land?— It is sold in 

my part at Rs. 100 per acre on tenancy right* 

28690. It is tenancy land?-^Yes. 

28691. What do you mean by tenancy land? Is it not proprietary land?— No. 

You buy the tenancy rights for Rs. 100 an acre?— Yes. 

Whom does the land belong to? — In some cases to the malguzar. 

Did you buy your own land?— Yes, a part of it from the makuzar 
direct and a part of it from the cultivators. maiguzar 

for s^wcane"^ expenses, is Rs. 200 an acre?-Yes. 

28696. You said that about one-third of your land is cultivated wth sugar- 

me”Ao5^5’cukLfon ^ in^oducedl' 

28697. After paying all expenses? — Yes. 


28692. 

28693. 

28694. 


Rs.mflo.’^* " ® investment. What pension do you get now?- 

28699. What was the highest pay you were drawing?— Rs. 140, 
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2^700. Why did you not think of taking up agriculture in the earlier days ? — 
Because Tdid not come to know about it. 

28701. As an Agricultural Assistant, did you not know it ?— As soon as I knew 
about it, I did not want to serve. 

28702. In what districts have you served?— In Chhattisgarh and for sometime 
at Jubbulpore. 

28703. Have you experience of all the districts?— I know the Chhattisgarh 
Division, the Northern Circle, and Bhandara and Balaghat districts. 

38704, Where is your land ?— In the Balaghat district. 

28705. How can people afford to buy food without money ? What is the crop 
from which you derive a net profit ? Is it sugarcane ? — Yes. The supply of gur is short 
of the demand here, and it has to be imported from the Bombay Presidency and Madras 
and the United Provinces. 

28706. And cotton?— The Balaghat district is too rainy for cotton, but I had in 
mind to try the variety of cotton which is grown in Madras by lift irrigation. 

28707. You say that food is short of the demand ? — I said in respect of gur and 
sugar. 

28708. Is it gur that is short of the demand, or refined sugar ? — ^There is no 
supply of sugar. 

28709. You import white sugar?— White sugar and gui^, both ; we want white 
sugar as well as gur, 

28710, You import gur ?— Yes, in large quantities. 

28711. From where do you import it ?— From the United Provinces, the Bombay 
Presidency and Madras. 

28712. You cannot make enough gur for your requirements P— No j that is why 
the profits are higher. 

28713. Do you grow wheat for your requirements?— My land is not suited for 
wheat. 

28714. Do the people import other food also P— The cultivators do not import ; 
they grow their own rice ; rice is the staple food ; they also grow pulses. 

28715. They eat something with the rice?— Yes, they eat pulses and they grow 
their own pulses. 

28716. Do they grow enough of pulses ?— Yes, 

28717. Are there any ^ucca wells in this Province ? — The wells for drinking water 
zxtpucca \ irrigation wells are not pucca, 

28718. They arej nowhere pucca ? — Ko. 

287x9. They do not know how to'sink a pucca Well ?— No. 

28720. Do you not ask the Assistants of the Agricultural Department to import 
Well-sinkers P— I am afraid the Agricultural Department will nOt be able to help me in 
that direction. 

28721. Why ? — Because they have not got ajwell-sinker. 

28722. They can import one from the Punjab ?— I discussed the question with the 
Agricultural Engineer when he paid a visit to my farm. I suggested it to him but he 
said he was short of funds, and that he could not take up any neW Work owing to short- 
age of funds. 

28723. There is nowhere a pucca well for irrigation ?— No. 

28724. Has the Persian wheel that you imported got iron buckets ? — Yes, all its 
parts are iron ; only the frame is wooden though iron framing can also be imported 
but it would add to the cost. 

28725. The people are quite able to put it in repair, if anything goes wrong with 
it ?— It IS only two years since it was installed, it is working all right j no difficulty 
has arisen so far, 

28726. Sir Thomas Middleton \ You have been serving* in most parts of the 
Province ?— 1 have experience of this Division, Chhattisgarh ;; I have also ^experience 
of the Balaghat district, and 1 was in the north o the Province in the jubbulpore 
district. 
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2d7a7* Vou got your early instruction in agriculture in the Nagpur school P— 

Yes. 

28728. When you bad seen the advantage of agricu'toe in the Province, }CU 
made up your mind to go in inr farming alter you retired ?— Yes. 

28729. You selected a piece of good land ?— Yes. 

28730. How much land were you able to get ? — 35 acres, 

38731. You think that there are a number of others in the 
they were allowed to lake proportionate pens* 00, would use their opportumt S 

what can be done and acquire land, as you have done, for farming > a 
opinion P— Yes. 

28732. How many, do you think, would avail themselves of an offer 
if it were made ? — I c.m in touch with ten officers out of whom at least three w a 
to retire. 

28733. We have another proposal of the same sort. A prominent 
another Presidency made the suggestion I’lat after agxicultural officers ivv, ^ 
employed for ten years, they should be dismissed and made to go in for , , 

do you think of a suggestion of that sort The activities of those trained me 
be hampered for want of money , it would not help them. 

38734. You have lold us what piofics you make in sugarcane. ’’Ij® 

the land pay any profit? You have 10 acres of 

profit ?-— Yes, and 10 acres of rice , lO acres have to be left fallcw for the si g 

crop. Sugarcane cannot be grown continuously. 

2873s. Is there any net profit from the nee land ?— I derive very 
it because I am an employer of labour and I have to pay very high rates. 
in my district the manganese mines are working, and t.n account 01 tna g 

of labour are high. 

28736. How many pairs of bullocks do you require for the acres P— In the 
busy seashn, when cane crushing goes on, I keep four pairs, but in the r y > 
1 keep two pairs. 

28737, You can hire them in the busy season?— I purchase them, as I am n^ar 
a cattle market ; I sell them at a reduced rate when 1 do not want them. 

28738. Do you lose much in selling?— I do not mind that, because the cosi. of 
keeping them is higher than the loss I sustain by selling them. 

28739. Cane crushing work is very heavy work and 
deteriorate a good deal ?-I actuilly suffer on this account j my bullocks deteriorate 
on account of the very hard wotk they have lo do. 

28740. You have taken that into account in estimating your profits from 
sugarcane? — That was not the Case with khan cane, 

28741. In what part of the Province do you find the best cattle? In Berar 
there are good cattle, but I do not think they are bred there. 

28742. Where are they bred ® — In some jungly tract Which I do not know* 

28743. And the worst cattle you find here P— Yes, in this Division. 

28744. Fiom your answer, I take it that you have never been in these jungly 
tracts where they are breeding cattle? — I have been through those tracts in my 
official capacity. 

28745. What class of men breed the^attle? What tribes ?— They are profes- 
sional cattle-breeders. 

28746. What do you call them in the Central Provinces? Are they called 
rabafis ?— They are called gowalas ; they ate also men who come from Contra! India 
and they are called banjAras or natks, 

28747. Are they usually very skilled and very careful breeders? — They do' not 
carry on that work snentifically, 

28748. Is that because fodder is getting scarce^— They have no knowledge as 
to how that work can be improved. 

28749. You mentioned that you use sulphate of ammonia for your sugarcane?— 

Yea. 
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28730* And you think that some steps should betaken to prevent adulteration 
of manure ; have you ever found any adulteration in a manure like sulphate of am- 
monia?— No, I get my supplies from the Government farm, where it is tested, I do 
not get it direct from the dealers, and I have suggested in rny written answers that 
this procedure should be followed. 

28751* How do the cultivators who have not been irj touch with the Go'^ernment 
farms get sulphate of ammonia, if they use it? — They do not use it for other crops 
than sugarcane. 

28752 Where do the sugarcane cultivators get their supply of sulphate of 
amoionia from ?— The only slui ce for them is t e farm dep6t , if they use it they 
must go to the farm and get it. 

28753. Sir Ganga Ram : What price do you pay for sulphate of ammonia ^ — 
Rs. 220 per ton. 

28754. And what do }ou pay for nitrate of soda?- -That also is about the 
same price; I am not quite sure of it. 

2S755 How many hundredweights do y« u put on suga'-cane ? — It is on the basis 
of nitrogen content ; I apply 150 lbs. of nitrogen to my cine crop altogether, out 
of which 50 lbs. is in the shape of ammonium sulphate and zoo lbs. in the shape of 
oil-cake , it is on the basia of nitrogen content. 

28756. You also use nitrate of soJa ? — I use ammonium sulphate because in it 
the unit of nitrogen is available at a cheaper'rate than in nitrate of soda. 

28757. Sir Thomas Mtddleton : Do you grow any green manure crops on your 
own land ?— I wish I could gnjiv them. When I was at the Poona Show last October, 
I had information that m Madras they green-manure their fields with leaves of trees. 
I knew it ten years ago, but I did not know positively which leaves were suitable or 
were used by them. I met a big landlord of Madras in the Show, and he told me that 
haranja was mostly used by them. 

38758. You have not grown it yet ^ — No. 

28759, Do you know whether it wants much moislure in the soil? — I had 
planted karanja trees on the Governmeot farm for shade, and I noticed they were 
quick growing trees. 

28760, Do you use karanja cake? - It is used for sugarcane, 

2876;. Sir Ganga Rami Do crops grow under its shade?— When the tree is 
full grown it is not possible to grow any crops under its shade, but in the beginning 
it is possible. 

28762. Sir Thomas Middloton : Does the karanja tree want deep soil with 
plenty of water or will it grow on dry land ?— It is growing on the roadsides here 
everywhere. ^ 

28763, Mr* Wills i You said that you recommended the postponement of the 
revenue payments ? — Yes, 

2S764. Is that with a view to benefit the marketing of the crop ? — Yes, so that 
they can have more time to dispose of the crop. 

28765. Is it primarily intended for the benefit of the proprietor of the village or 
the tenants P— The tenants. 

2S766. Do you not think it is possible that if the date of payment is postponed, 
the tenant may find difficulty in finding the money to pay? — Now the tenant is so 
very careful that he will not fail to pay. 

28767. On page 103 of your note you suggest that it is not very advisable that the 
cultivator should handle cash. “ Granting of taccam loans on the recommendation of 
the Agricultural Department for seed, manure and implements is working better as the 
cultivator does not handle cash.” Does not that suggest that you rather distrust the 
capacity of the cultivator for holding up cash against his requirements ? — I do , he is 
so much pressed at times that he may spend that money in other directions. 

28768. You do not think that tne postponement of kist will help P — He knows that 
if he does so he will be dispossessed of the land ; the value of the land is rising; the 
land revenue is Rs. 2 or Rs 3 per acre, and in three years it may go Up to Rs. lo, and 
for the sake of Rs. 10 he will not let the land go. 

28769, Is it a fact that Certain unscrttpuUus malguzars encourage arrears of rents 
as much as possible with a view to getting hold of the land ?— Yes j but the tenants 
ate very careful now. 
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But do the malguKars encourage arrears P'~In my village the malguzar is 
not a moneylender. He has no money to lend out. 

28771. You never had any training in the Revenue Department ? — No. 

28773. Do you think it would serve any purpose i£ selected officers of the Agri- 
cultural Department had a certain training in the Revenue Department in the earlier 
years of the’ir service ? — I think officers of the both departments should interchange. 
Formeriyj the Revenue Inspectors were recruited from the agricultural school ; that 
system worked very well and those officers have been very successful ; they have risen 
even to the post of Extra- Assistant Commissioner. 

28773. Let me give a concrete suggestion. Supposing the members of the Agri- 
cultural Department were deputed to work as Assistant Settlement Officers for two or 
three ye^rs in the earlier neriod of their service, do you think that would be a useful 
experience for them ? — You mean they should work as Assistant Settlement Officers 
to start with without having experience of lower grades as Revenue Inspectors ? 

28774. After they have had a certain amount of experience in the Agricultural 
Department they could be tried ; but assuming that Could be done you think it would 
help them in dealt ng with agricultural problems atterwards P — Yes ; it would. 

2877s. The Chairmanx When did you retire from the service ?— -I retired only 
two years ago, but have been working on my farm for the last four years. 

28776. Did you retire before the usual period of service P— "There was some 
defect in my health and as I also wanted to work on my farm I took leave before 
retirement. 

(This concludes the witness’d public evidence.) 
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Mr. PURUSHOTTAM PRASAD PANDEYA, Malguzar, Balpur, 

Bilaspur District. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question i.— Research.— Research affecting: the welfare of the agriculturists 
and veterinary research— both are of importance but they must be carried on with 
economy. Indian youths from all parts of India should be selected for this work. 

Question 2.— Agricultural Rducation.- To induce the masses to take special 
interest in cultivation, practical knowledge of producing country vegetables should be 
imparted. Vegetables are scarce in villages and if they are grown properly, they are 
sure to benefit the cultivators. 

Instruction should be given to the agriculturists on social economy, *.a, they may 
realise that wasteful expense.^ on social gathering lead to a great extent to their ruin 
and indebtedness. They may copy the examples of thrifty agricultural classes like 
the Aghariya caste in the Bilaspur and Sambalpur districts. This caste is noted for its 
frugality, sobriety and temperate habits. 

Question 5.— Fin.^nce — (a) There must be such societies and farms which might 
advance money and seed to ihe needy cultivators without interest. The big landlords 
may be induced to help their brethren by giving them loans on moderate or nominal 
interest 

(d) Taccam is good. But the method of realising it is discouraging and appears to 
be very hard. 

Question 6.— Agricultural Indebtedness - (a) Poverty and want are the main 
causes of borrowing. Death or marriage in the family, purchase of cattle, continued 
illness, failure of cropsi hcuse building;, these compel a man to borrow money. They 
fail to repay the loan on account of high interest and owing to scanty income. 

(^) For loans to agriculturists, the rate of interest must be fixed by Govtrftment. 
They might be very low. Yes, measures should be taken to deal with rural insolvency 
and to apply the Usurious Loans Act. Son'.etinr<es villages and hnldirgs are taken by 
the moneylenders and the original owners* families become paupers. Laws should be 
made to save the children cf such unfortunate malguzars and ryots who borrow money 
and do not care to repay it. Some agriculturists are addicted to wine, opium, hemp 
and fall a victim to usutets who lend ti em money on high interest and deprive them of 
their landed property, to the luin of their sons and grandsons The Government should 
make laws to see that the sons and families of such foolish creatures may not lose their 
ancestral propeity, if they manage to pay the actual loans minus all interest. 
Mortgaged landed properties should never lapse to moneylenders and for this laws 
should be so made. 

Question 7.— Fragmentation of Holdings.— ( a) If holdings are in one plot and 
block, the cultivator can do much to increase his income and produce better quality of 
corn. But with the partition among brothers the fragmentation continues in spite of 
individual attempts at consolidation of holdings. 

(b) The ryot class as a rule are against the consolidation of holdings, while the 
malguzar class favours it. But it is of great good to both the classes. 

(c) Yes, legislation to save and safeguard the interest of minors and widows is 
more necessary. Persons legall} incapable, do such things as ate ruinous to their 
family and sons* There must be strong restrictions against moneylenders in their way 
of cheating and entangling needy cultivators. The civil court may te directed always 
to side with the poor and indebted peasantry where their holdings and villages are 
concerned. 

QuEsnoN 8 . — Irrigation,— In the Bilaspur district, especially in the tracts 
transferred from the Sambalpur district, tanks are the only source of irrigation. These 
tanks are very very old water reservoirs and they were dug out not by the Slate or the 
old Rajas but by the malguzars and charitably disposed persons for supply of crioking 
water and for irrigation. In Government villages and in khalsa areas, no great trouble 
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is experienced for getting permission to improve or enlarge old tanks or to make new 
tanks by ryots and malguzars, The Deputy Commissioner shows enough sympathy and 
commonsense in sinctioning such applications. But in villages which are under 
a superior proprietor or talukdar, it is very difficult to obtain his consent and 
permission The superior proprietor or talukdar will not give his consent unless his 
demands are fulfilled. He is himself unable to improve or construct such tanks, but he 
will not permit others to do so unless he is paid a heavy sum as a private present. He 
does raise objections to the granting of sanad or certificate for improvements effected 
by the ry»-t or inferior proprietor or the malguzar. All such restrictions should be 
removed and the makers of tanks for irrigation should be given every possible 
encouragement by the Government and the talukd^rs be instructed to be reasonable and 
just. 


Question 15,— Veterinary. — The agricultuiists are learning to make use of the 
veterinary dispensaries but they are far removed from the villages. It is beyond the 
power of Villagers) to go there or to get assistance just in time. The travelling 
dispensaries also cannot be of service to the villagers as the stock cf medicines they 
keep is always not enough. With every there ought to be a small stock of 

medicines to serve in time. The agriculturists might .easily get to the Paiwaris and 
can bring medicine. Patwaris mzx he taught easy lessons on cattle diseases and 
their treatment” «rd there must be an easy literature to help the lettered people. 
Medicines are not found it ordinary shops and the stock of medicines in noted centres 
is necessary. Information reaches the veterinary dispensaries too late and the doctor 
sometimes visits a village after the disease ha^ subsided after killing numbers o*f cattle. 
The doctors consider it as a burden to visit out-of-the-way places and sometimes their 
treatment of the people is very harsh The majority of the agriculturists are too poor 
to spend anything on treatment of cattle without the help of moneylenders or their 
rich brethren. Instead of appointing a superior Veterinary Officer the etrength of 
doctors and subordinate officers should be increased in every district and they should 
be sent in large numbers to villages affected with contagious diseases. 

QuE'^tion 16.— Animal Husbandry.— ” The cow is the mother of prosperity*' 
is a well known proverb a>ui it conttins in it the greatest truth. India is a land of 
Gopal the cow-worshipper’s God. It was a mine of milk, curd, pure gkt and butter. 
But now there is a fan. me of unadulterated milk or ghi even for medicine. The result 
IS that Indian people are getting weaker and weaker and early death and disea'ie a^e 
the results. Even in villages, the infants do not get milk in ordinary quantity and the 
mi'k of thejr own motheis is inadequate to nurse them properly. The number of cows 
is decreasing every year. Under 'he circumstances, breeding farms and dairy farms 
must be opered for every group cf 40 or 50 villages all over India. The capitalists 
should be induced to finance and support such farms. This is as imperative as the 
education of the children. The cows may be of pure Indian breeds. Government 
ought to take a leading part in breeding and dairy farming as cows and milk are the 
very life and light of agriculture and agriculturists. 

Every attempt should be made to reserve pasture lands for the grazing of cattle. 
Grass as a crop should be firown for the purpose of grazing, because the cattle do 
not get proper amount of tood. They are ill-fed and so become lean and thin. The 
pastures kept In villages do not now yield good grass and herbs. They have lost 
their power of producing grass. Every effort should be made to make them more 
fertile. 

Question 17,— Agricultural Industries.— ( a-) In the Central Provinces dis- 
tricts, where rice is the main crop, an average cultivator spends upon his holding at least 
8 -months. In the slack reason, cultivate rs do nothing at all or run to factories like 
the Tata Iron Works, Kalimati, simply to sacrifice their lives for a dearly bought gain. 
They return home diseased and in broken health and spread manv eoidemics like 
cholera anri ‘imall-pox. If they can manage to spin at home, their lives can be 
made happier and they can do good to tbe country by supplying hand-spun yarn 
for w^ich there seenis to be a great demand, 

3 fj 6 ) or spinning IS the simplest and most important home industry, 

but the difficulty is that, the people do jnot get catton in sufficient quantity, to keep 
their charkas going for months. It every village can produce cotton so as to keep 
the empty hands using charka for ? or 3 months, foe the resit * of the year cotton 
^om bazar or from Government stores opened for the purpose can be obtained. 
Every hand can thus earn at home two to three annas per day. Charka is an nufaUing 
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helper for the poor. The castes which grow cotton and take to charka are much 
better off than those which do not grow and use it. The Agharij^a caste of Bilaspur 
and Sambalpur districts may be mentioned here, 

[c) Bee-keeping, rope»making, and lac culture are also good, if they can be 
introduced successfully and can be managed by local men (competent men fou7id 
in the locality where they are started, and not by outsiders or non-local men) 

(<i) Yes, there must be such factories in every tract. But the^ must be control’ed 
by co-operative banks, 

(^) Learning and capital are the two main things which can open the eyes of 
the people sunk in ignorance and misery. Every human being wants to live a happy 
and healthy life, wants to see that his house, his village and his motherland should 
be free from dibcases and ailments. But he has no means to improve his own 
environment. Prejudice and old practices also prevent him from making any 
reforms. It should be the duty of the Government to see that the masses get 
enlightenment and good employment to make their lives happy and healthy. Every 
encouragement must be given to ayurneAic unani naidyas and hakims to serve 
the people in time of need and they should be financed to keep useful and necessary 
drugs for free distribution to the needy poor. Tanks or wells should be dug up by 
the villagers for drinking purposes in places where they are wanted. Pits, watery 
and damp places near the village site should be filled up and improved. 

Question 20.— Marketing, — No j there are great defects in the market facilities, 
I refer to the rice market which is the most important of all The simple village people 
who produce corn and go to sell rice to the Marwans or other mahajan^ do not get 
the proper and exact return of their goods. The Marwaris profit in the dealing and 
the village people suffer in every respect. The mode of raeasunrg is unfair and deceit- 
ful. The purchasers or the Marwaris are- the masters of the vilhHge bazars The rate 
of rice in a market-centre is 8 seers per rupee while it is selling 6 seers per rupee in 
Nagpur or Bombay. The Marwaris refuse to purchase rice in a bazar if thfe sellers do 
not offer them lO seers or la seers per rupee. The sellers have brought rice from lo, la 
or 15 miles and they would be unwilling to take back the heavy loads on their shoulders 
or heads. They are compelled to yield to the wishes of the ^9arwa^is even at great 
losses. To save the villagers from such loss, the rate of the main produce in every 
important railway centre must be made known publicly to the people on the morning 
of the bazar day through f he agency of village watchmen or police or ^a^warts and 
every step should be taken to see that no unfair modes are adopted in rreasuring. In 
case the M arwaris are not willing to purchase rice or wheat according to the rate 
fixed in noted centres, the whole stock may be deposited with or purchased by an agent 
appointed by, or representatives of, such bodies of experts as the Agricultural District 
Association. One of their u ain duties should be to see that the village produce is sold 
at the highest rate and the producers and not the Marwari middlemen get the profit 
which is due to the producer or village people. In this connection, 1 may mention that 
societies should be formed to safeguard the interest of the village people who sell their 
main agricultural produce in village bazars or in railway station market centres. 1 here 
should be purchase societies and societies for the sale of produce or stock. 

Question 22 — Co-operation. — Co-operation in its true sense is not met with in 
practice. The officials who engineer an l run this department fail to realise that they 
are for the happiness and betterment of the masses or their members. They more or 
less adopt the method of a greedy bania to accumulate capital. It seems to be more 
a business concern than an encouraging, helping and patriotic institution. The result 
IS that many agricullu ists who deal with it go dissatisfied and the re'ult is that their 
fellowmen get too oisccuraged to join the society'. The societies formed for sale of 
produce, cattle-breeding, joint farming and purchase societies can become boons to the 
masses if they are conducted in the spirit of real co-operation and patiiotism* 
Consolidation of holdings is of great benefit to the majority of agriculturists. It will 
help them in improving their land and in freeing them from litigation. 

Question 23. — General Education — (a) The present system of education 
does not help the agriculturists in any way in bettering their material condittoit* The 
high school and college students hanker after service and those who have landed 
property never care to improve it nor do they take pains to visit an^ inspect the work 
of agriculture in their own fields. They are too weak and tender to withstand the 
hardships of an agriculturist’s life. Even the boys who attend primary schools for 
a period of 4 or 5 years begin to hate their fathers’ vocation of tilling the ground 
and doing forced and free labour as is prevalent in many parts of India The 
system working at present does not create a taste in the majority of students fo^ 
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manual labour and hard agricultural wort. This work is left entirely to farm servants 
who are unletterr d like the verv plough cattle which drive the ploughs. Indian 
students and graduates return to agriculture when all other efforts to get employment 
have proved fruitless. And even if they take to agriculture, they can never become 
better or typical fieldmen. 

Agriculture must form one of the compulsory subjects in colleges, high schools, 
middle schools and primary schools. In village schools] a great deal of practical work 
of agriculture should be done, 

(ft) (i) Night schools may be opened in some villages as a test and the students 
there be made to read certain good moral poems and songs and prayers and to write 
ordinary letters. Other subjects may be taught orally to improve Iheir general 
knowledge of the world. They may be allowed to do all the household work during 
the day. The course may be for two years only. 

(ii) Compulsory education in rural areas will have to meet with great apathy. 
People consider it as a trouble. But education must be made attractive to the children 
by introducing spinning, care of cattle, gardening, carpentry, etc. 

(ill) Such boys lapse into complete illiteracy within three or four years, But 
for Tulsi Das’s immortal work “ The Ramayan ** their four years’ labours over the 
“the three R*s” would have been froitiess. Travelling libraries of light literature 
ought to be introduced to keep up the learning of such boys. 


Oral Evidence (through an Interpreter). 

28777. Tfttf Chaifihan • Mr. Purushottam Prasad Pandeya, you have provided the 
Commission with a note of evidence which you desire to put before us. Do )0u wish 
to make any statement at this stage ?--l will reply to whatever questions are asked. 

28778. Is it your experience that there is a good demand for country vegetables 
which you mention as a possible source of a new cultivaiion ? -There is a demand. 

28779, Where does the demand exist ? - In every village. 

28780* For consumption in the v llage ? — Yes. 

28781, Do you yourself cultivate any land ?— Yes, 

28782. How much ?— 200 acres, 

28783. What arc your principal cfops ? — Rice 

28784. Any sugar ? — ^Very little, 

28785 Are your lands irrigated ? — Very little, fron village tanks. 

2S786. Is it your view that there is room for an extension of irrigation P— Yes. 

28787. From what source ? — From big tanks as they were constructed in 1899. 

28788. Are there any streams in your neighbourhood which could be dimmed 
for storage ?— No. 

28789. Do you lend money ?— No. 

28790. ^ Are you satisfied with the veterinary service in your district ?— I get very 
little help ; it is at a distance. 

28791. Are you a member of your District Council ?— I am a member of the Local 
Board, 

28792. Does your Local Board control certain veterinary officers ? — Yes. 

28793. Do you think that a good arrangement?— The management is all right 
but as they are far off fro n the interior they cannot come in time to the villages where 
they are required. 

2S794, How far from your holding is the nearest Veterinary 'Assistant ? - 90 miles. 

28795. Is your District Board sufficiently in funds to curry out the maintenance 
of the roads in its charge ? — No, 

28796. What is the principal demand from the public: for better roads or for 
better education, or what ?— First education, next roads. 

2*8797. Is tfiere a growing demand for education on the part of the cultivator 
proper ?— Theie is no real demand but the demand should be created. 

28798. On what do you found vourself when on page 126 you express the view that 
the number of cows is decreasing ?— They are not looked after properly: there is 
a dearth of fodder, tr tr j t 
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38799. I do not think you understand my question, What makes you think that 
the number of cows is decreasing at this moment? — It is my own experience that in 
the neighbouring villages the cultivators who had more cows have now less cows. 

28800. The Raja, of Farlahimedi : What is the reason for the decrease , is it 
because the cultivat.Ts are encroaching upon the pasture land ?— -No, they do not take 
proper care of the animals and there is a dearth of fodder. There is some encroach- 
ment, and, secondly, those areas which are allotted for the grazing of cattle do not 
grow good grass. 

aSSoi. The Chairman \ What is the season of fodder shortage in your district P 
— In the hot season and in the rainy season. 

28802. Is there any natural grazing available at those periods P — There is no forest 
for grazing. 

28803, But even if there were gra7ing available, is it not the case that at certain 
seasons of the year there would be no grass ? — Yes. 

28804. So tbat increased pasturage is not a complete solution of this problem ? — 
Unless there is good grass in the area it will not help, 

28805. Is any attempt made to preserve fodder in the flush season against shortage 
in the dry season ?— There is not enough grass for that season, so that we cannot cut 
and preserve it. 

28806. You have mentioned the possibility of introducing lac culture, rope*making 
and bee-keeping, and you think that it might be an advantage if those industries could 
be introduced successfully and could be managed by local men. Would you object to 
their being started by help from outside ?— If these industries are started from outside, 
then the labourers will get employment in those industries but all the profit will go to 
outsiders, which is not a soqnd policy. If local capital be used, the profits will go to 
local shareholders who will have more sympathy with their labourers. 

28S07 In dealing with the question of co-operation, you complain tha,t societies 
are managed more in the spint of the gi^eedy bania '* than in one of helpfulness 
towards the cultivators. Would you give us an instance of what it is you complain of ? 
— Those who are more connected with borrowing should be members of their societies, 
so that they should have more sympathy with the borrowers. 

28808. Have you knowledge of any society in particular P— I do not know, but 
I think it is possible. In janjgir, the tahsil headquarters, they have started it. 

28809. Have you sufficient grounds upon which to make the rather serious 
charge that societies are managed in the spirit of the ‘ greedy bania** ^ — I have no 
proof. 

28810, Sir Ganga Rant i Are you a Brahmin P— Yes, 

28811. H ave you all your life been a cultivator, or been living on cultivation? 

I have never done anything 

28812. Have you any sons or relations engaged in cultivation or are they pursuing 
some other occupations such as law ?- We have got a joint family and all the members 
are engaged in cultivation. 

28813 Sir Thomas Middleton % With reference to the enlarging of these village 
tanks, you complain of the action of tdlukdars who insist on having a present before 
the tanks are enlarged. Could there be any possible harm done to the talukdar 
by the enlarging of the tank or is this purely blackmail ?— The talukdar do*s not 
suffer anything thereby, but his consent is simply required and for ihat he expects some 
money. 

28814, Then again complaint is made of the action of the veterinarv officer who 
sometimes treats the people harshly when he is called to out-of the-way place-. 
Does the veterinary officer get any fee for his attendance ?— He di.es not charge any 
fees. ^ 

28815. Does he, like the talukdar, expect a present ? —No. 

28816. You quote a proverb “The cow is the mother of prv.3perity “ W..uld ^ ou 
agree with me if I changed the proverb to “ The well-fed cow is the mother of pros- 
perity ” P— Yes. 

28817. Do people feed their cows properiy in your district P — No. 
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28818. You say India is the land of cow-worshippers ; yet your neighbours do 
not feed their cowsP As a man of influence in your district, cannot jou induce your 
tenants to feed their cows P — I do to a certain extent. 

28819, How many cows have you yourself got P -About 4o or so. 

28820. In what season do these cows calve generally ?— In December and January. 

28821. And when do they go dry P-^After 6017 months. 

28822. How are these cows fed during the months when they are dry ? — On rice 
straw. 

28823, No grain at all ? — When they are in milk they get grain. 

28824 I am afraid you are not a cow-worshipper : you feed them when they 
are giving milk but when they are dry you give them nothing but bhttsa ?— Yes. 

28825. Hyder : To what is this deterioration of the cattle due P Their breed 
is deteriorating , their yield is deteriorating. Wha*^ are ihe causes of this deterio- 
ration ?— insufficiency of fodder and good food. 

28826. Would you like to have the rule of applied here P— What is 

that P 

28827. It is a rule of Hindu law that in no case should the debtor be forced to 
pay more than twice the original principal lent P— I am not in favour of that for all 
cases, but only in the case of poor tenants. 

28828, Would you like to have the Usurious Loans Act applied here? -Yes. 

28829. Sir Ganga Ram : What is the total area of ) our land ? — 600 acres. 

28830. And what land revenue do you pay ?— Rs, 432^ 

28831. The Raja of Parlakimedi t You suggest on the fiist page of your note that 
the growing of vegetables should be encouraged P Is it your view that it should be 
a bye-industry? — Yes. 

28832, You complain about the zamindars not maintaining irrigation sources in 
proper condition. Is it not possible for the ryots to go to Government for the redress 
of their grievances P— There are so many tanks that it is not possible for them to repair 
them, 

28833, I am afraid you did not understand me. In my part of the country, if the 
zamindar fails to maintain the irrigation sources in proper condition, the ryots can 
apply to the Collector to get them repaired to the extent necessary, and after that the 
amount is collected from the zam in dar as part of the Government dues Is not that 
facility prevalent m these parts ?— There is no system like that here. 

28834. Sir 5. M, Chitnavis : Is there no mention made about repairs in the 
record of rights P— According to the record of rights, the ryot* are authorised to make 
an improvement in the village tanks, but the zamindar claims that his consent should 
be taken before any improvement is made. 

28835. of Parlakimedi : When he fails to comply with such a request 

what steps can the ryots take when it is necessary to irrigate iheir fields ?— They are 
not prevented from making use of the water, but if they want to improve the supply the 
zamindar comes in the way unless his consent is taken beforehand. 

28836. You suggest that the moneylender should not have a hold upon the land 
that is to say, he should not be able to proceed against the land to recover his dues. 
Is it your view that the Impartible Estates Act, which we have in operation in Madras! 
should be extended to this Province? In Madras there are permanently settled estates 
which the owners cannot mortgage for borrowing money. Do you want that sort of 
system to be extended here ? — I would like to have it here, 

28837. Should it be extended in every case, or would you limit it to peoole 
having a certain amount of property P - It should be extended with some limitation, 

(The witness withdrew.) » 
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Col. H. de L. POLLARD-LOWSLEY, C.M.G., C.I.E., D.S.O., 
Chief Engineer, Irrigation, Cental Provinces. 

Note on Irrigation. 

Irrigation in the Central Provinces is required mainly in order to ensure a 
satisfactory outturn from the rice crop. It is also used for cane and garden crops and 
to a comparatively small extent for rali crops such as wheat, gram and barley. 

So far as Government irrigation works are concerned, exceot in the case of two 
small works in the Shahgarh tract of the Saugcr district, they are now designed 
solely for the irrigation of r?ce and, though small areis of other crops are irrigated 
from certain of these works, it is contemplated generally that the irrigation of these 
other crops will cease as the extent of the rice area irrigated develops up to the full 
capacity of the works. In a few cases, where it is known that it will never be possible 
to use the full capacity of a work for the irrigation of nee the irrigation of other crops 
will be continued. 


a, The statement below indicates the extent to which rhe is grown and irrigated 
in the more important rice growing districts in the Province: — 
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The districts are placed in the order of their importance as rice-growing districts. The 
Chhattisgarh Civil Division stands easily first in respect of the total area of rice. 
The figures in column 9 show,' however, lhat private irrigation barely exists in that 
Division, Compared with the Nagpur Division, the rail fall somewhat low and 
the necessity for Government irjrigation is greater in the 'Chhattisgarh Division 
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than in any other part of the Province. It is, however, in the Nagpur 
Division that the best rice is grown and most of it is transplanted, while in 
Chhattisgarh, though efforts have been made to intioduce transplantation, practically 
no success has been achieved. No success can indeed be expected until holdings have 
been consolidated, and even when this ha'« been done development will be obtained only 
gradually, for the population is somewhat sparse and the cultivators are lazy and 
unenterprising. 

Private irrigation can hardly be said to exist outside the Nagpur Division and the 
Seoni district of the Jubbulpore Division where the conditions approximate to those of 
the Nagpur Division* 


3. The figures in the statement in paragraph 2 show that when the Government 
works now under construction are completed and fully developed, the percentage of the 
area of rice irrigated will be highest in the district8,jof the Nagpur Division, as it is at 
present. In the Chhatiisnarh Division, where irrigation is most I’lanted to secure the 
rice crop, a c^msiderable advance will have been made, but in all these districts of the 
Division the percentage of the area of rice irrigated will be considerably below that of 
the districts of the Nagpur Division. On tnese figures there is a strong case for the 
construction of further Govern irer.t works in Chhattisgarh and especially in the Bilaspur 
district, where the construction of large irrigation work* was commenced only in 1920 
and no large works have yet come into operation. Four small works, which were 
cosntructed in the district, have all developed satisfactc^rlly. 

There is no doubt that more wrfks are lequired in the Raipur district but 
pending the satisfactory development of iiii^aticn from the Mahanadi Canal, it is not 
possible to justify their construction. In Drug also furtl er new works are required, but it 
is desirable to deter making definite proposals for such works until the present period of 
the agreements on the Tandula Canal has expired and experience is gained of the readi- 
ness with which agreements are renewed. Incidentally it may be mentioned that the 
Tandula Canal and its distributaries are being remodelled and this work will occupy 
most of the local labour that is available during the next few years. 

In the Nagpur Division, experience has shown that where water is made available 
all the dry rice and iruch of the wet rice that is commanded rea'^ily enter into agree- 
ments, Local officers anticipate when the present period of agreement expires, that 
these agreements will generally be renewed without delay. But expansion of the rice area 
has been slow, especially in the Chanda district, I'Wing to shortage of population. 
There is, I consider, a good case for the construction of new works both in Bhandara 
and Balaghat, but not in Chanda where’no new works should be undertaken until satisfac- 
tory development is secured under those already completed. This development can 
be secured quickly only by colonisation, a matter which is under consideration. 

In the districts of jubbulpore and Damoh, though moderate success has been 
achieved in the development of cer ain works, 11 cannot be said generally that the 
irrigation of rice is appreciated. Much of the soil in the aiea where rice is grown is 
light and, without manure, it is found that it becomes, exhausted and that after a time 
the irrigated crops^ are not appreciably bttter than the unirrigated crops. There is 
no transplantation in these districts, but is practised. Until the manure 

question has been solved, I du not recommend the construction of further works in the 
Jubbulpore and Damoh districts. 

In the Seoni district? two Government works only have been constructed, one of 
which only came into operation this year. The conditions of rainfall were such that 
very little irrigation was necessary and no agreements were obtained under this work. 
Until further experience has been gained of t^'e extent to which cultivators will use 
Government irrigation in this d.strict, it would not be a Ivisable to start any new 
^orks, but the conditions being approximately the same as in the neighbouring district 
of Balaghat, where Government irrigation is appreciated and freely taken, there seems 
to be little doubt that the same results will be obtained in Seoni. If this is found to 
be so, I consider that farther Government works should be constructed m this district 

4. I consider then that new irrigation schemes should be constructed in the 
following districts 


In 

Works. 


(1) Bilaspur. 

(2) Drug. 

(3) Raipur. 


(4) Bhandara. 

(5) Balaghat. 

(6) Seoni. 


Bba^ua and Balaghat, there is no necessity to delay the construction of new 
In Bilaspur I it is undesirable to start any new work for two or three year’s 
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when the construction of the Maniari project will have been further advarced. 
By that time too some information will be available in regard to development under 
the Kharung Reservoir, and the pobition under the M aha nadi Canal in the adjoining 
district of Raipur should be more clear than it U at spresent. In the other districts, 
it must be shown that, under the schemes that have already been constructed, the 
results are such as to justify the construction of new works before any new works are 
undertaken. It is impossible to say with certainty how long it will be before a definite 
oecision can be made, for the readiness of ,the cultivators to enter into agreements 
depends almost entirely on the extent to which the rainfall fails, and this cannot be 
forecasted Seeing that the last three years have been years of good rainfall, it is not 
unreasonable to expect a bad year befoie long and there is little doubt that, on the 
occurrence of a bad year, agreements will be secured on a large scale and this will 
justify the construction of new works. 

5. The main obstacles to the extension of Government irrigation in the Province 
are — 

{/j) The high cost of works due to the necessity of providing storage and the 
diffiLult nature of the country that has to be traversed by the canals. 

(A) The uncertainty of income due to the variations in rainfall which are such 
that, though irrigation is frequently necessary for the production of 
a reasonably good crop, there are years in which a fair crop can b e 
obtained without irrigation. The cultivator is not unnaturally averse to 
paying for water when he may not require it. The .agreement system 
has been introduced to meet this difficulty and to a large extent it has met 
it, but at present del^y must be expected in obtaining renewals of 
agreements if, in the year in which they expire, the rainfall is favourable. 
This. adversely affects the income from works, 

(c) The high cost of maintenance due to the fact that irrigation is confined 
almost entirely to the Mnn/ season and there is practically no irrigation 
in the rabi season. Works are also scattered over large areas and 
inspection is difficult. 

{d) The difficulty of obtaining watercourses. It appears that, unless water- 
courses are constructed by Government at their own expense, they 
will never be made on any reasonable scale. 

(tf) The inefficiency of the cultivators, especially in Chhattisgarh. ^ If a higher 
class of cultivation could be secured and if transplanted rice could be 
introduced largely to replace broadcasted rice, the cultivators would 
secure higher profits and a higher rate might be charged. Further, with 
more efficient cultiva.ion, less water would be used, ^ higher duty 
could be adopted and, in many cases, a larger area of irrigation could 
be effected. As already stated, it cannot be expected that trans- 
plantation will be introduced on any scale in Chhittisgarh until holdings 
have been consolidated and, though this matter is being taken up, 
it will be some years before consolidation can be effected. Irrigation 
is far more popular and satisfactory in the more advanced rice tracts 
of Balaghat and Bhandara than in the more backward areas of 
Chhattisgarh. Thus under the Wainganga Canal in Balaghat, with 
one exception, every village that is commanded has entered into an 
agreement and it is expected that most of these agreements W’ill 
be renewed {readily when they expire In Chhattisgarh, though 
satisfactory results have been secured under the Tanrtula Canal 
in the Drug district, the results uncer the Mahanadi Canal are 
not nearly so satisfactory and considerable delay has occurred in 
the renew <1 of most of the agreements that have expired. 

(/) Shortage of manure. In light soil areas in the north of the Province 
and in the Chhattisgarh Division, the shortage is most serious and has 
a most detrimental effect on development. In some cases, cultivators 
may refuse to renew agreements owing to their not being satisfied 
with the outturn of their crops, 

(g) The case for the construction of irrigation schemes as protective works 
is not so strong now as when the policy of constructing these works 
Was fir^t introduced. The cultivators are now. better able to withstand 
the effects of a year of bad rainfall than was the case ao — ^30 years ago. 
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Oral Evidence^ 

28838. The Chairman : Col. Pollard-Lowsley, you are Chief Engineer for 
Irrigation in the Central Provinces P'-Yes. 

28839 You have given the Commission a note of the evidence which you wish 
to set before us. Do you want to supplement it by any statement at this stage ?— No. 

28840. Would you, at the outset, tell us what yonr staff consists of ?— We have 
three circles, each in charge of a Superintending Engineer, and eich of these circles 
has three divisions ; the divisions have generally from three to four sub-divisions, and 
the sub-divisions are divided into sections. 

28841. You have provided us with vaiious documents that have been put before 
the Commission with nn account of the existing schemes. What do you say about 
the ernciency of the existing schemes ? — On the whole, I think they are efficient, that 
is to say, they can do, on the whole, pretty well what they were intended to do. Of 
course, some of them do not do what they were intended to do, because we did not 
know enough about the extent to which water was required when they were investigated. 

I have given you a figure of Qoo,0oo acres as the area of irrigation that is likely to 
be done b> these schemes when they are fully devdoped, but I should think that if one 
went into the derails and omitted the area of wheat irrigation which was at one time 
proposed, one would probably ffnd that the schemes were originally designed to do 
perhaps 1,100,000 or 1,200,000 acres, or something of that kind j that is to say, they 
are not as efficient as was originally expected ; they cannot do the area they were 
originally intended to do, but they can do a very fair proportion of it. 

28842. When these schemes were devised, was it assumed that the crop systems 
in vogue before the schemes came in would be persisted in by the^ cultivator P— Yes ; 

I should say generally it was assumed that there would be no change, though there 
would be an expansion of the rice area , we did not expect any general change. 

28843* "The local scheme here, the canal which I see traversing the country- 
side, is part of the Mabanadi system ? — Yes. 

28844. Is the main canal there capable of carrying all the water which the 
cultivators would be prepared to take for rice cultivation It will carry a great deal 
more than they are at present prepared to take. 

28845. Was it one idea of the schemes to encourage the growing of wheat P — 
Originally it was. 

28846. Has that mission be^n fulfilled ? — No, it has fallen through entirely j we 
do not expect any wheat irrigation worth mentioning. 

28847. ^0^ cofnes it that that particular object ha^ failed ?-— We do not expect 

any wheat irrigation anywhrre in the Central Provinces. We now know that in the 
Central Provinces, except in the Shahgarh tract, which I have mentioned, and to 
some extent in Jubbul pore, we shall not get wheat irrigation as a general rule. 
Occasionally, when we get a bad season and there is a small amount of ram in the cold 
weather, we get a small area of wheat iriigation, but it is negligible. 

288 1 3 . If you were to start the Mahanadi scheme again with a clean book* would 
ycu mikv* the main canal of the sime size?— I should not m^ke it any bigger, because 
with the supplies available, it would not be advisable to m^ke it nny bigger, I should 
probably make it very much the same size, but 1 might not make it to command such 
an extended aiea as it does, because we cannpt irrigate the whole of the rice in the 
area commanded. 

28849. Is it your policy to irrigate as much as possible, or to have water in 
reserve in order to be able to save as much as possible?— Our policy 'is to irrigate to 
the full extent of each scheme. We do not hold up the water, that is, we do not 
calculate on holding up the water from one year to another. That, you will find* the 
Irrigation Commission said, was wasteful and should not be done and we never count 
upon It. 

28850. Are all these schemes, in the technical sense, protective or productive?— 
There were only three schemes sanctioned as productive, but so far as I can see none 
will be productive. They used to be called protective, but they are now called unoro- 
ductive. ' ^ 
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s88Si. What are the three productive schemes? — The Mahanadi Canal, the 
Wainganga Canal, and a tank called the Asola-Mendha Tank in Chanda. Two of them 
have been relegated to the unproductive list ; the Mahanadi scheme has just been 
relegated to the unproductive list, and the Asola-Mendha Tank was relegated to that 
list some years ago. We still have the Wainganga scheme on the productive list, but 
we are sending up a completion report now and 1 expect it will also be relegated to 
the unpro^ctive list, in fact it must be. 

28852. Prof, Ganguleei What is your partly protective system? — We do not 
guarantee to give the people all the water they want in the worst year that can 
possibly occur. The Irrigation Commission said that it was inadvisable to do that; 
they did not recommend it. The works were started with that idea, but we soon found 
out that financially it was impossible ; in other ways also it is undesirable, because it 
involves holding up water in ordinary years in order to save crops perhaps once in 
thirty years, which we should not be able to do if we used the water ordinarily for a 
larger area. 

28853. Chairman l You have given an account of the schemes that have 
been formulated ?— Yes, 

28854. Are they productive in nature ?—N o 

28855. All unproductive ? — Yes. 

2S856. So that, you have here no productive scheme? — We have no productive 
schemes. I think in this Province it is practically impossible that we should construct 
schemes that can be classed as productive. 

28857. Is because of the difficulty and expense of storage in relation to the 
land comm.inded by the water avaihble? — It is partly that, and partly it is due to the 
fact that the demand for irrigation is not such that we can charge the rates which can 
be charged in a country where the demand is constant. 

28858< So that it is a much more difficult problem than in the Punjab ? — It is in 
my opinion much more difficult than in any other part of India. 

2SS59, question of minor irrigation schemes, by which 1 mean the 

damming of small streams, the ccnstruction of small tanks, and the digging of wells, 
levelling and so .on, does all that come within your responsibility? — We have put up 
a good many small tanks of under 50 million c, ft. capacity, but we have done nothing 
on wells. We have assisted the cultivators to a certain extent in improving their 
tanks and we have done work on field embankments on a small scale. 

28860. Wave you any subordinates on this work whole-time ? -No. 

28861. Do you think- it might be well to have them?— No j I do not think so ; 
I think it is moie a job for the people to do themselves. . If they want advice and. 
assistance with regard-to the investigation of anything of the kind we can do il for’ 
them. 

28862. Do not these matters require a certaiu amount of pushing in a country 
of this sort?— A great deal. 

' 28863. Who do you suggest should provide that ? — The revenue officers. The 
Deputy Co mmissionerdlas far more infiuence with the cultivators than we have, and 
I think he could push that better than we can. 

28864. You dg^ot suggest the creation of a small whole-time, staff to investigate 
and demonstrate ? — We found that it was not satisfactory when we tPok up the 
improvement small tanks. Good progress cannot be secured unless the owner of 
the work takes an interest in it. 

28865. So much with regard to your views on the administrative side. -What 
about yoUr opinion as to the scope for the creation of these minor works ? - Do'yb^ 
think there is much field for them? — When we were ' investigating the grants-in-aid 
tanks we looked 'into it. I Was; then in the Nagpur Division dealing wMh the 
Bhandara and Balaghat districts and we found it extremely difficult to find ^works 
which were worth while taking up. We wanted works of a <001101 p; size*, -There was 
difficulty in finding works of 10 million c. ft. capacity or thereitbouts; but if we want 
much smaller works, say, 1 or 2 million c.ft, capacity! theyodtl be found. 
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28866. Is it your opinion that from the cultivator's point of view there is much 
opportunity for either the individual cultivator or for groups ot cultivators to undertake 
these works on their own behalf 1 think there is much scope for work on that 
basis !t is difficult to say j but I should imf gine there is good deal of scope for it in 
the rice areas. 

28867. Is it your opinion that there has been an exhaustive enquir^ into the 
possibility of it?— There has not been a methodical survey. There has been a certain 
amount of investigation in connection with famine relief works but that was done 
a very long time ago and I do not know much about it 

28868. It is for that purpose that I suggested to you that you might set up a small 
whole-time staff for that type of work. If such staff were to be set up, do you think it 
suitable that your department should have surveillance over it? Yes; as far as 
investigation goes I thir^k we should do it. 

28869. Now to turn to another aspect of the same question, do you think there 
has been a sufficient survey in this Province with a view to discovering what subsoil 
water may be available for digging wells ?— As far as I know there has been no 
extensive survey* but it is well known that in the Central Provinces the water level is 
low and I cannot say that one is going to do much on wells 

afiSyo. Aie you satisfied yourself that your ov\n information is sufficiently iivdl 
founded to justify you in laying aside the possibility of developing well irrigation in 
certain areas? Or would you like to have a further survey ?— I do not think further 
survey is necessary ; I think the only place where wells can reasonably be adopted is 
in the beds of rivers. 

28871. We heard to-day from a witness that he had found water at less than 
20 feet and was getting very satisfactory)? re-ults out of a bullock lift* so that* in that 
district at least, there appears to be available a supply of water sufficiently near the 
surface P— That is perhaps in a rivet bed ; that is the sort of area where we get 
shallow wells. 

28872. Limiting the problem to the areas close to river beds, do you not think 
that your department should be in a position to give advice to cultivators, and pos&ibly 
technical assiftance in digging wells ?— It is a very simple thing, I do not think 
assistance is required for digging wells in river beds. 

28873, The witness in question had apparently a gre^t deal of trouble with his 
well ; he found it necessary to re-dig it apparently every season ?— It is possibly 
because it was in a river bed. 

28874. Have you any staff available to give advice in the construct'on of 
wells P— We have . no staff fer the purpose, but if we found it necessary we could 
always engage temporary staff. 

‘ 28875. What about your touch with the Agricultural Department j are you 
satisfied with it P^Quite. 

28876. Do you often meet the Director of Agriculture ?— Not in Conferences j 
we meet frequently otherwise. 

28877. Irrigation schemes have iheir agricultural aspecti have they not ?— Yes, 
In fact we are up against big agricultural problems ; that is ond%f the main troubles fn 
the Mahanadi area. 

28878, Would you develop that idea a little ? — The type of agricultural labourer 
is very poor and the type of agriculture is equally pocr ; they do not grow transplanted 
rice and they cannot be expected to grow transplanted rice until they are in a position 
to do so ; they cannot do it until they consolidate their holdings. They burn all their 
manure ; they grow light rice and many of them have large areas in which they do rot 
personally take any interest. The who*e position is most unsatisfactory; it is very 
difficult to make irrigation successful in this part of the world. 

2S879. Do you mean to say that these conditions taken together mean that the 
cultivators are not in a position to take advantage of water ?— Exactly, yes ; they do 
not get sufficient profit out of their land to pay an adequate rate. 
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2888 o. Now on this problem of the method of charging (the amount of the charge 
is beyond our terms of reference), have you found this contract method satisfactory ? 
—I think it is the only possible method , I cannot see any alternative* 

28881. ^re you familiar with the method Employed in certain productive schemes 
in certain parts of India according to which the charge is attached not to the crop 
but to the land itself ?-Yes; they have it in Madras too. 


28882. What d) you think of Ihst scheme? — I think it is inappropriate in a place 
like this. It involves the compulsory levy of irrigation rates, and> I think that would 
be most unpopular. It is unfair to levy a compulsory rate when you do not give a 
guaranteed supply. I take it, in their case, they do give practically a guaranteed 
supply, but we cannot. 

28883. Would you agree that there are many problems connected with irrigation, 
and agriculture under irrigation, which still require to be solved ? — Innumerable 
problems, ye?. 

28884. Would you like to see, under the Government of India, an irrigation 
research station established which might deal with the more fundamental of these 
problems? - I dare say it would be useful ; but I think really it is a matter that one 
has to deal tiith very much m^re locally. The problems here are local problems, and 
I do not think you can call them sdUindia problems, and if we leave them to an 
all-India organisation I think we are liable to be overlooked, I would rather leave 
them to local organisations. 


28885. You dp not think that problems of wastage, problems of water-logging, 
problems cf alkaline land and other basic problems of that sort, could be dealt with by 
such an organisation^’— But we are not concerned with most of those; we are not 
concerned with alkaline land, nor with water-logging. . 


28886. What are your problems here?— The ^ main problem is improvement 
of the cultivation. Where we have got good cultivation we have no difficulty; we use 
our schemes to the full extent; but where we have bad cultivation we have difficulty; 
we have got to improve the agriculture before we develop our schemes. 

28887, Are you satisfied that there has been no deterioration of the land 
irrigated?— In certain cases there has been deterioration. 

28888. How do you account for it? — People apply water and do not apply 
manure and they cannot expect improved crops. 

28880, Are you satisfied that the manurial problems of irrigated land are under- 
stood?— They are not solved; I do not know whether they are understood. 


28890. Do you agree that that is a field in which a central research organisation 
might be useful? — Very likely. 

28S0T. Would you give us, in a rather more detailed manner than you have 
provided in yonr notes, an account of the contract syrtetn m vogue 
Under what ure call the agreement syarein the occupiers of 80 per cent (this J® 

practicriTonl, “polled to rce caftivation) of the rice area in the village which is 
Eandll by a^n^ irriga.iou scheme have to enter into an agreeme a before that 
^reement can he made binding. If we get the occupiers of So per cent of the area 
tf^“e then we mfteit bindfng on theviUagei that is under the law. In return for 
thatwe give the village favourable rates for img^tron.- The rates we charge thra are 

l^we do not enter.nto an agf^ment with a laiger area than we can provide for. 

sSdds. Tht Raja «f Parlakim>di~. Do you enter into the agreetaen t dire^ « 

through* the Collector or the Deputy Commissionpr?-rlt is done by the frrp on 

Department. 

28893. ^ confirmed by 

does not deal with it at all. 


Deputy., Commissioner he 
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28894. At what periods do you revise rates 9 — Agreement rates are fi:red for a 
period of ten years ; certain rates are fixed and Ihe people know what those rates are 
when they come into the agreement, 1 do not mean that we fix one rate for the 
ten year period ; we fix a scale of rates which rises to its maximum in the period 
of ten years. Other rates are reconsidered every year ; that is to sayi the local irriga- 
tion officers send up any proposals they wish to make each year for revision, and then 
the matter is considered. All rates, of course, are fixed by the Local Government. 

28895. Is the revision done by the Irrigation Department P— It is done in the 
Irrigation Department by the Member ? I should put it up to the Member and he 
would pass orders on it. But we have a new scheme ; we are getting out an Irriga- 
tion Bill for the Central Provinces. Under that Bill we propose to nave a Board of 
the Legislative Council which will consider and make suggestions to the Local 
Government on all proposals for rates. That places the matter within the purview of 
the Legislative Council ; they were very anxious to have it so. Provision for this 
is included in the Bill, but the Bill has yet to become an Act, I do not know how long 
that will take. 

28896. Does the Irrigation Bill permit private bodies to construct such schemes, 
enter into contracts in respect of area and rent, and make contracts with the 
ryots ? — As far as I know, there is nothing to prevent them doing so and it is done ; 
but 1 should not like to say anything about it authoritatively ; I know it is done ; 
malguzars charge their cultivators rates in certain cases. 1 do not know anything 
about written agreements ; I have not heard of any , there may be some. 

28897. It is a thing to encourage, is it not? — If it is applied properly, if the 
malguzar will maintain his tank and issue water to his cultivators, I do not see any 
reason why he should not charge for it. 

28898. So long as it is not' prejudicial to people further downP^YoU mean 
farther down under his tank? 

* 

28899. No, separate property altogether. I do not Know what the position is 
here, but in the Madras Presidency if there is a river bed in a zamindar's property it 
is his, and he can construct a scheme to irrigate bis lands as long as it is not pre- 
judicial to people further down : that is to say, people who are outside that zamindari. 
Is there the same thing here P — You are getting on to the question of riparian rights, 
and I am not competent to express'any opinion on that matter ,- I do not know. 

28900. How are the irrl^tion rates fixed P-"I think, as a general principle, you 
can say they are fixed at the highest rate which we think we can reasonably take from 
the cultivator and expect him to pay. 

28901. Is it according to the crop he raises?— Yes, different rates are fixed for 
different crops. 

28902. Is the annual or biennial silt clearance in irrigation channels done entirely 
by the department or do you receive any co-operation from the cultivators under 
It P— What is done is done entirely by the department, but we do not deal with silt in 
the Central Provinces ; we are lucky in that respect. There is only one canal where 
we get any silt. Most of our schemes are tank schemes and it is impossible to get silt 
in tank schemes ; we are not troubled with the question of silt. We do all our annual 
repairs ourselves; w'e do not get assistance from the cultivators. 

28903. Do you ever try to enlist their sympathies for that P— fto, we do not j I 
should think they would object very strongly ; we have never even thought of it. 

28904. Prof, Gangulee : You told us that you were in touch with the Agricul- 
tural Department P— Yes. 

28905. You realise that the extension of inigation is often held back by the 
agricultural situation P— Certainly. 

28906. Have any specific problems been suggested to your mind which you would 
have liked the Agricultural Department to tackle P— There are a great many problems ; 
one, for instance, is the question of manure; that' is a problem which they have been 
tackling. It is especially necessary to tackle it in the north of the Province where they 
‘ say the outturn of rice instead of improving is deteriorating, and we can do nothing 
without some suitable manure They proposed sann hemp, but we find that sann hemp 
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cannot be grown without irrigation before the rains, and many of the works in the north 
are such that you cannot count on providing irrigation before the rains, so that we want 
something else. There are lots of problems. 

28907, These problems, which you state here, were suggested by you to the 
Agricultural Department? — We suggest them as they arise, yes. 

28908. Is there any problem in connection with soil: for instance, the effect on 
the tilth of soil, or deterioration of soil, due to irrigation ?— The only problem 
concerning the d terioration of soil due to irrigation is the question of Outturn without 
manure , thpt is the only problem we have of that kind. 

28909. In order to obtain the full benefit from irrigation, you think consolidation 
of holdings is^Very necessary ?— I think it is essential in this area of Chhattisgarh. 

28910. Would you advocate legislative measures P— I think they are essential, 
you cannot do without them. 

28911. Your experience leads you to think you must have legislative measures P — 
Yes ; I do Uot see how you can consolidate without legislative treasures. 

28912, On page 132 of youi note you refer to a colonisation scheme, you say, 
‘*This development can be secured quickly only by colonisation, a matter which is under 
consideration •*. What is this area P — In Chanda, south of Nagpur. 

280 13. Am 1 to understand that you have got a oefinite colonisation scheme 
before Government P — No, we have not got a definite colonisation scheme; we have 
got proposals which are now being discussed ; I recently sent them to the Deputy 
Commissioner there and he is considering them and will no doubt make farther 
proposals. We have no definite scheme which we have introduced. We are consider- 
ing the introduction of a scheme. 

28914. You feel that such colonisation would help the extension of irrigation P — 
If we can get the colonists, there are large areas of ryotwari land , we can put the 
colonists on the ryotwari land and get that developed. At present it is uncultivated; 
they will cultivate this land and we hope in time that some of them will spread into 
the maiguxari nreas j the population is insuffinent. 

2891c, And that area which now is uncultivated could be cultivated ?— Yes ; we 
are only dealing with areas under irrigation works. 

28916. Could you kindly give the Commission the main outlines cfyour pro- 
posals ?— The main outline is first to find an area where there are cultivators who 
are accustomed to growing rice and who have not enough land to meet their require- 
ments. It has been suggested that the Kistna district in Madras is a suitable 
area. We have made no enquiries in Madras about that so f-ir. The cultivators 
there, I am sure, are accustomed to very good irrigation and they have silt. The 
conditions in Chanda are very different from what they are accustomed to ; we 
cannot yet say whether they will be suitable, so that we cannot say where we are 
going to get our cultivators from. When we have done that, some, at any rate, cf 
them might come and lock at the lard; if they approve of it they will be given , 
certain concessions. One idea whic'h has not yet been approved, is that they' 
shouldgetrightscftransfer; they will be told in 'advance that they will get rights 
of transfer ; those rights will actual;^ be given to them, but they will be told that 
the rights will not be confirmed until they bring under cultivation certain definite 
portions of the area they are given. Wells will be constructed for them, and there 
will be various minor concessions of that kind j we should do what we could to make 
them contented, 

28917. Can you give us any idea of the area that you mighty colonise in that 

p N-ot less than 20,000 acres under irrigation works in that district. 

28918. This morning a witness told us that irrigation is not popular ; have you 
heard such views ?— I think you will always hear .suc^ views in certain ^eas ; you 
cannot say it is not popular generally, but you can say there- are areas in which Or 
is represented to be unpopular, possibly with a view to getting further concessions, 
or possibly because there may have been la failure at some time which the people 
ha^ not yet forgotten. I would' not say that gen* rally irrigation is unpopular; 
but to get a proper idea of that you should make enquiries in areas where there is 
no irrigation and which are contiguous tb areas where there is satisfactory irrigation. 
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If you make enquiries on these lines, you will generally find that the people who 
have not got irrigation would very much like to have it. If you ask the people who 
have already got it, they have nothing to gain by saying they like it: they have 
something to lose, because you might put the rate up, so that you cannot expect 
them to be enthusiastic 

28919. Is the area under irrigation extending, decreasing or remaining 
stationary P — All our irrigation is done under agreement j if agreements expire^ in a 

f ood year the cultivators will not renew them, and at present our area of irrigaion is 
ecreasing as we have had a sequence of three good years, 

28920. Why ? —Because this is a Province in which crops Can be grown ^ without 
irrigation ; if a man finds in the year in which his irrigation agreement expires that 
he is going to get a moderate crop without irrigation, why^ should he bind himself for 
ten years to pay an irrigat'on rate when he can postpone it to the next year or the 
year after when he may get a bad year o|^ rainfall. 

28921* Even if he ha<l bumper crops under irrigation ?• — There is always that 
temptation; you see we have got tj get the occupiers of 8o per cent of the area to 
agree in order to get an agreement, and a few big holders standing out prevents os 
from getting that agreement. 

28922. Is irrigation a Transferred subject in the Central Provinces P— It is a 
Reserved subject. 

38923. How long will i* fake to complete the irrigation projects now under 
contemplation by the Government ?—■ We have a programme of fourteen years which 
will expire in about ten years hence j as a matter of fact, we shall not complete 
them all by then : there would be a certain amount of work to be done, but the 
major portion of the work will be done in ab?ct ten or twelve years, 

38924. Which irrigation officers come in direct contact with the cultivators ?— 
Of course, all irrigation officers are supposed to come into direct contact with the 
cultivators, and the lower down you get the more contact there is. 

28925. You do not come in direct c ntact with the cultivators P —1 see cultiva- 
tors and I talk to them when I do see them, but I am not normally in direct contact 
with them. 

98926. Are the men who come in contact with the cultivators sufficiently in- 
formed about the agricultural problems of the Province : these revenue collectors 
and so on ? — ^The Canal Deputy Collectors are revenue officers as arule ; we can appoint 
either revenue officers or Public Works officers as Canal Deputy Collectors, but we 
think it politic as a rule to have revenue officers because it brings the Revenue Depart- 
ment into trngation, which is desirable ; they then see our point of view and they 
are not only useful as Canal Deputy Collectors, but they ar * useful afterwards. 

28927. Are your subordinate officers sufficiently well informed about the agri- 
cultural problems of the Province 5 ’— They have no agricultural training; they have 
only got the knowledge they pick up. If you ask me whether they get any knowledge 
of the agricultural problenis of the Province, I should s-iy *‘No”, because they have to 
chance of learning it ; they are concerned with a particular area, and they are probably 
conversant with the problems of their cwn areas. 

28928. They could be'utilised to create a demand for irrigationP— Certainly, it 
is one cf their jobs to go round and talk to the pecple ; they are all suppiised to do 
that. 

28929. Do you think some sort of short course in ^^agpur would be desirable 
for these men P — No, I do not think it would do much good. 

98930. So that they would view the problem from the right perspective ?— No. 

I do not think there is any need for that. 

28931. Mr, Caheri : Ycu have said that theifirst main obstacle to irrigation is the 
high cost of works P— Yes. ^ 

38932. Could you give just a rough idea of the co^t per acre irrigated P— I have 
given a figure in a note* on the Indian Irrigation Commission’s Report as to .the 
extent to which we hive carried out their recommendations ; the figure there worked 
out at Rs. 75 an acre ; that is assuming full development. 

* Notpnnted* 
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98033' Wbat do the charges amount to; interest, roaintenance and running 
charges per acre irrigated ?*We hope to do the roaintenance and running expenses 
at Rs. 2 per acre ; we have not got to it yet ; our average at present is something 
like Rs. 2-8-0. 

28934. You have got to add on to that interest charges ?— Yes, interest charges 
are a variable quantity depending on the current rate, and I cannot tell you off-hand 
what those amount to. 

289 Your minimuin charge per acre just to avoid loss must be about Rs. 7-8-0 
per acre, including interest charges ?— That would be assuming that all our workjs are 
productive ; none of our works are productive. 

289,6. What is your minimum charge in order to prevent loss ? am afraid I 
could not tell you off-hand ; I do not know exactly what the interest charges are. 

28937. Who actually pa)s foi the water: the cultivator or the owner of the 
land ?— 1 he occupier, 

28938. That is the cultivator Yes ; it is the man in occupation of the area. 

28939. You have mentioned that irrigation leads to a rise in the value of 
the land commanded; does the Owner pay anything?— No, there is no owner’s 
rate. 


28940. Who is your immediate superior ?— *1 work under the Revenue Member. 

28941. Are you a Secretary to Government? -Yes. 

28942. Mr* Kamati On the total outlay on irrigation canals what is the net 
return in this Province ?~At present it is nothing. We can just about cover our 
working expenses. 

98943. The Chairinanx Is that including interest charges?— No. 

28944. Mf*Kamai\ You have mentioned here as one of your obstacles the 
uncertainty of getting income?— Yes. 

2S945. That is because of the rainfall conditions ?— Exactly. 

2894$. That is again because your income depends on the water supplied for 
requiremehts cf rice, and not sugarcane? — Our works are not suitable for sugarcane; 
they were not meant for sugarcane; our works were constructed as protective works 
to protect the areas they covered ; the idea is that you can best protect the area by 
' doing large areas of irrigation, and the crop that requires water is rice. If we confined 
it to sugarcane I do not say we could not do a certain amonnt of sugarcane, but it 
would be a comparatively small area ; the works would cease to be protective, but a few 
people would make a large profit. 

28947. You are working in friendly co-operation with the Agricultural Depart- 
ment ?— Yes» 

28948. ^Vould you prefer that irrigation should be a Transferred subject and that 
irrigation should be under the same Minister as agriculture ? — No; I would prefer that 
it was not, 

28949 You would not like that ? — No. 

28950. Have you any objection to telling us why you do not like it ?— The real 
reason why I uo not like it is that I think as far as possible irrigation should be kept out 
of politics. Irrigation is a very difficult subject and it requires a lot of consideration. If 
it were under a Minister something might be done which would upset the working 
or efficiency of our schemes ; as long as it is Reset ved there is not the same chance & 
that happening. 

28951. Do you mean there is a danger to schemes proposed by the Irrigation 
officers ?— There might be, yes. 

28952. Or a danger to the services?— No, I was not thinking of the services; 
I was thinking of the efficiency of irrigation. 
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28953* The efficiency of the actual administration you mean ?— The efficiency with 
which the schemes are worked, the efficiency of the irrigation. 

28954, So that you do not apprehend that the schemes would be rejected, but 
you apprehend that efficiency in the department would go down ?— I say it might. I 
do not apprehend difficulty about money for new schemes or anything of that kind, 
because I do not think there would be that difficulty. I think Ministers are jast as 
anxious as Members that irrigation schemts should be made, but it is the organisation 
and the management of the department in working the schemes that I was thinking 
of; that might be upset; I do not say it would, but it might ^ 

28955. ^ should have that apprehension as to the 

efficiency of the Irrigation Department as compared with the efficiency of other depart- 
ments which are under Ministers P— I cannot give an opinion in regard to other 
departments; but Ministers are naturally more affected by political pressure than 
Members^ who are not concerned to the same extent with political opinions. 

2^56. I want to know what actually is the great difficulty P~ There is no diffi* 
dulty; there is ? danger. 

28957, Owing to the complicated character of the administration of this particular 
department?— Because this department requires so much more careful management in 
my opinion than most other departments; it is much more easily upset, f.et me give 
you an example: you might ^et a big agitation for reducing rates ; the Minister might 
feel he could not hold out agairist it and he might permit it. A Member is very much 
less likely to do that, 

28958. Then you think the revenue would suffer ? — Not only the re/enue. Another 
way in which you can put it is that you might have a big agitation for reduction of 
maintenance costs. We know perfectly well that odr maintenance costs are what 
would be considered by the outside public to be high. ' The outside public cannot judge, 
but the Minister might not realise that ; he is naturally affected by the opinion of the 
outside public and the politicians. We wish to avoid any danger of that kind. We 
should keep down our cost of maintenance as far possible, but we cannot do with a 
snialler establishment or keep the works in efficient order by spending less money. It 
might, however, be difficult to convince the Minister that that was so 

2^59. Sir Henry Lwarences Can you tell ire how this agreement system works ? 
What is it the cultivator agrees with you to do P — He agrees to pay a certain rate for 
the whole area cultivated with rice in hit village in every year during the term of the 
agreement, in return for our giving him a favourable rate. He pays whether he irrigates 
or not, but he gets remissions if his crops are not good. 

28960. He has no definite right to' the water ? — He has no definite claim to any 
certain quantity of water. He has the right to a fair share, and it is our business to 
distribute it fairly, but he cannot complain because he does not get as much as he 
would like* 

28961. Do you and your officials see that the water is distributed in rotation 
when it is short? — We have not worked any rotation system here; we design our 
scheme, so as to distribute the water over the whole area at the same time. 

28962. Are you anticipating a much larger demand for water in the future than 
you have now on the existing canals ?— There are many works which are not anything 
like fully developed. We hope eventually to develop them fully and to get Very much 
larger areas of irrigation than we have at present, 

28965. You mean that the whole •£ the water available is not taken P — Not at 
present. - 

28964. -What proportion is not taken P — ^The figures 1 gave in this note include 
the schemes under construction, which have not yet come fully into operation. The 
present area of irrigation is about half what we expect to cover eventually. 

28965. Can you give me the figure for your completed schemes?— I have not 
taken that out separately^ I could get it out for you. ^ 

28966. Will you do so P— Yes. 
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^ a 8967 . StrGan^raRam : Have all the recommendations of the Irrigation Com- 
mission been earned out in this Province ?—I have sent in a note* about that I was 
asked for a note on the action taken on the recommendations of the Irrigation Com- 
missioDt We have ^canied out their recommendations almost in full, except in regard 
to the manner in which the rates should be assessed. 


28968. Was the Mabanadi scheme one of the recommendations of that Com" 
mission ?— The Commission thought a number of small schemes might be constructed 
from the Mahanadi. We have constructed one large scheme. 

28969. Are you aware that in the first part of the Irrigation Commission’s Report 
it is said that 37 per cent of the water goes back to the sea? How much of the rainfall 
in this Provirice is used for irrigation and disappears by evaporation, and how much 
goes into the rivers and is lost?— 1 could not tell you, but only a small proportion is 
used for irrigation. 

28970, The Commission must have calculated that figure on some basis, and they 
must have worked out the figure Province by Province?— I have never seen any figures. 

28971. They do not give any. If you multiplied 40 inches, which is the lowest 
figure by the whole area, could you not tell us how much is used for irrigation ? — One 
could arrive at a rongh approximation, 

28972. It is very important ? — Even then, one wonld have to take private irrigation 
works into account. It would be a very rough approximation. 

28973. When you recommend a project to the Secretary of State, whether as 
productive or protective, how much acreage rate do you count on ?— In the old daysj 
when the Irrigation Commission wrote their report, they said we would be lucky to got 
Rs. 2 an acre. At that time working expenses were put at 8 to 12 annas an acre. 
Both these figures have radically changed. It is now possible to get up to Rs. 4 an acre. 

28974. And your working expenses have increased also ? — Yes. 

28973* What, then, is the basis of your calculation when you submit a project to 
the Secretary of State ?— We base our calculations on the rates that are in force m the 
area or in an area contiguous to that in which the project is situated. At present we 
always allow Rs. 2 an acre for maintenance and working expenses, because we hope to 
Work to that rate ; but we are actually working at Rs. 2-8‘0. 

28976. What about the acreage rate ?— We genarally put in our agreement rates 
for the nearest similar area. 

28977, I want to know on what basis you make your recommendations to the 
Secretary of State, i.e., that a project will bring in so much, less working expenses so 
much, etc, ?— We take the rates prevailing in the nearest similar area. On most places 
Our charges are on a scale which runs up to Rs. 3, Rs. 3-8 or Rs. 4 acre. 

28978. What do you take as an average? Rs. 4 ? — ^o. We lake the actual 
average as it would be according to the scale. 

28979. when you submit a project to the Secretary of State, what do you put 
down to prove whether it is productive or protective ?— We put in Form 155, financial 
forecast. We give a forecast for each year of the period up to a date ten years from 
the proposed date of completion of the project. The income is calculated from that. 

28980. Have you had any productive projects sanctioned by the Secretary of 
State ?— Yes, three, 

28981 Are they likely to be productive ? — Two of. them will not be, within any 
reasonable period. The third may possibly be productive in time, perhaps in twenty 
to thirty years. They will have to be struck off the productive list, 

28982. Can you strike them off yourselves ?— I am not sure. 

28983. Will you have to make a further representation to the Secretary of State 
to do that?— In the only case of that kind I have had, we had to send it to the 
Secretary of State in connection with another question, and then we said it would 
have to be relegated to the unproductive list. The Government of India agreed and. 
said we should do so. I think we have the power to do it* 

*Not printed. 
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28984* When making your calculation as to the return a project will give, do 
you take account of the enhancement of revenue that will occur P—In certain projects 
which have been sent up that has been allowed for, but we have come to the conclusion 
that our enhancement of revenue will be very small indeed, because such enhancements 
are limited. You can only make a certain percentage enhancement. 

28985. That is of the ordinary revenue, but not the water advantage rate. 
Even when the water advantage rate is taken into account, do your projects still prove 
unproductive ?— We get no appreciable ind’rect revenue here. 

28986. But when you submit a project, whether productive or protective, you 
must show what the revenue enhancement will be? — We show what we espect to get 
but it is a very small figure. 

28987. Will not it increase their production P — Yes, but we get only a small 
amount from it, because the full enhancement whicli is usually made can be made 
without it. The credit we get is very small. 


28988. What portion do you get credited ?— I think when we sent up the revised 
estimate of the Wainganga scheme we said » We hoped to get Rs. 60,000, but the 
Government of India cut it down to Rs. 30,000. 

28989. Do you take any interest in the increase of wells We have nothing to 
do with wells. 


28990. We were surprised to hear this morning from a very notable zamindar 
that they have no way of getting information as to how to make a pticca well? — 
The Agricultural Department have done a certain amount of work in that direction. 
They had an Agricultural Engineer. 


28991. Is it a great scientific matter to make a ;^«ccoweII?— No. I should 
think the District Councils might deal with it. It would be difficult for us to do so ; 
we have enough work to do. 


28992. Is there no lift irrigation here ? — None, except on a small scale, 
28993. None on a big scale? — No. 


28994, Is there no possibility of it?— I can see no necessity for it. 

28993. Not to bring dry areas under irrigation P— You could probably doit 
better by direct flow. r / </ ■. 


’‘^—We have done well, on the whole. We only 
a ted irrigation in this Province after the Irrigation Commission’s report came out 
There was no irrigation here before that. That was only twenty-three years ago. 

some means of giving them one watering might be 
“bsfacto/y means is to construct more works or larger worls. or 
whotearel* ^ 't«g»te from our present works if we find them insufficient for the 


28999. When you distribute water, what 
nee It is 80 acres to the cusec at the outlet. 


duty do you allow at the outlet ?— For 


2900a Y on distribute on that basis P — ^Yes, 


20001. Is not that a Very low figitte ? We get 200 in the Punjab P— It may be 
a low figure, but we have to do everything we can to encourage people. ^ 

gets^hatiswf *»“i«d«is never content with the water he 
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29004- We are all fighting for water ? — ^We have to make him sufficiently con- 
tented to ensure his entering into an agreement with us ; otherwise he will not do so. 

29005- Is agreement the great goal of irrigation here ? You cannot do without 
agreements? — I am afraid it is impossible. It is obvious that where you have an area 
where people can grow fair crops without irrigation, you must have an incentive to 
make them pay for the water. 

29006. They cannot grow wheat without water ? — They very seldom require any 
water at all for wheat Generally it does not pay them to take water for wheat ; it is 
not worth their while. 

29007. Why? You have a large area under Yes, but it does not pay 
them to take the water. If it did they would, but we know from experience they 
do not. 

29008. Has any research been carried out on that ? — I think the Agricultural 
Department has done a good deal. 

29009. Why are they taking to/«tfr?-They have always grown it in this 
Province. 

29010. But you could divert them to sjme better crop?— -We hope in time to 
divert them to rice. Rice is the crop we are after. It is the one crop which docs 
require irrigation and is grown on a large scale in this Province, and it is the crop for 
which the people in the old days constructed their own tanks. 

29011. Can you tell me what delta of water is required for maturing rice P — ^You 
cannot generalise about irrigation in the Central Provinces; conditions here vary 
every year, 

29012. Eliminating the figure of rainfall, how much delta is required P — The 
figures for transplanted and broadcasted rice differ j I think they are something like 
3 feet and 3 feet 6 inches. That is the absolute minimum, but please do not take those 
figures as authoritative. 

29013. Are the people content with 4 feet 6 inches?— If we gave them that we 
should be doing well, but we do not distribute anything like that. 

29014. Do you keep your outlets always flowing ?— No ; we have to be economical 
about water here. 

29015. Do you not work the rotation system ?— No. When we are working with 
tanks, as we mainly are in this IVovince, the whole idea is to hold up our water until 
it is essential that we should deliver it. There is nothing here like the continuous flow 
you have in the Punjab. We hold up our water until it is necessary to give it to the 
cultivator, and then we give it to him in a limited time. That is why we have a low 
duty. 

29016. Do you site your tanks on a watershed, so that the water can flow?— 
There are many considerations to be borne in mind in selecting sites. 

29017. Could you put them in valleys and pump the water up to a good canal?— 
I suppose we could, hut it would not be economical. 

29018. You cannot say that without working out the figures? — Unless there is 
some particular area that especially requires water and we cannot possibly irrigate it 
by flow, it would not be economical to introduce pumping, 

29019. The ordinary way of making a tank is to pul a hund^ across the lower part 
of a valley. If you do that, the water will have to be pumped out? — No, we should 
irrigate the area louer down. 

29020. Do you ignore sites where the water is lower than the ground level ?— 
We first decide what district we want to have a tank in. 

29021. Have you any tanks with high retaining walls, with masonry danis?— Wo 
have only a few small masonry dams. This country is not suited to them. 

29022. Are your dams practically all earthen embankments? — Yes. 

29023. Has your cost of labour risen since the War P— Yes, very considerably. 
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29025. Have your acreage charges gone np accordingly We keep them as high 
as we can; that is one of our principles here; but at the same time we try to keep 
people contented. 

29026. That is a word 1 do not understand ?*^1 will define it for you. A content- 
ed cultivator is one who is willing to renew his agreement. That is all we want him to 

do. 

29027. Could you make out a statement showing how much water flows away 
from the Central Provinces?— ^It would be very difficult. 

29028. The Irrigation Commission said definitely that 37 per cent was lost. They 
must have made some calculation to arrive at that figure ?<>' They must, but 1 think 
they must have been cleverer than I am. 

29029. Dr. Hyder : They have not disclosed that information. 

Sir Ganga Ram ; No> they have not published their calculations, but they say 
definitdy that 37 per cent goes to the sea, 

29030. Sir Thomas Middleton : Your system of irrigation is directed almost 
exclusively to the rice, crop ?— Yes. 

29031 . And you irrigate 1 /sth to 1 /6tb of the total area of rice in the Province ?— * 
That includes the private irrigation works. 

29032. You po*nl out two obstacles to increasing the area of irrigated rice, the 
first being fragmentation of holdings ?— That is a serious obstacle in this Division. 

29033. In another case you say the obstacle is lack of manure ; the fact that on 
irrigated land the soil rapidly loses fertility ?— Yes. 

29034. Have you, or has the Agricultural Department, given special attention to 
the manuring of these ateas which are found to deteriorate rapidly in quality ?— They 
are still investigating them. They proposed that we should use sann hemp, and we 
tried it, but we cannot use it on a big scale because we cannot water it when it 
requires water, which is at the end of the hot weather. In the tracts in the north of 
the Province, where this occurs, we have not got the water then. There are also caste 
objections to growing oann hemp, and in many villages the people refuse to grow it. 
We are now considering oil-cake as an alternative. I understand there is a chance of 
oil-cake being suitable, if we can obtain it on a sufficient scale at a reasonable price. 

29035* Ganga Ram : If you could get a good price for the oil it could be 
done?— Yes. 

29036^ Si f Thomas Middleton: The problem is not yet solved in this district? 
—No. 

29037. I understand all the water you have available is not taken up, and you 
often have a surplus ?— Almost always there is a surplus. 

29038. Has any effort been made to induce culcivaturs to take that surplus at 
very low rates for the growing of fodder crops ?— No. 

29039. Do you not think when you have a surplus to dispose of you might make 
tempting offers to get cultivators to grow fodder crops? — Yes, but so far we have had 
no demand. We have tried to push it, but there is no demand for fodder crops. It 
is only occasionally, round the Jubbulpore area, that there is a demand for fodder. 
The cultivators have never asked for it, 

29040. Sugarcane is the only crop other than rice for which any appreciable 
quantity of water is taken? — Yes, People are keen on sugarcane, 

29041. Dr, Hyder: You say the cultivators are not willing to renew their agree- 
ments, and you define a contented cultivator as a person who is willing^ to renew his 
agreement. Where does the trouble lie? Havej^ou found out? — Yes, A man enters 
into an agreement and may be quite satisfied with it. At the end often years it 
expires. In the year it expires it may be that the rainfall^ is good ; there are years when 
a bumper crop can be had without irrigation. There is then no object, from the 
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cultivator, in pajrinjr for irrigation, and he puts off his renewal 
till the following year, and goes on in thefhope thit he may not have to renew it for 
some timci * 


29048. 

-Yes. 


Everybody knows that crops can be grown without the help of irrigation? 


29043, But sometimes (say once or twice in leu years) they cannot be grown at 
all without it ?— It is not quite so bad as that. 

29044. At any rate, the crops will be seriously damaged P— Yes. 

29045. This knowledge is possessed by you, by the cultivators and by the Mem- 
bers of the Council P — Yes. 

29046. Then why is it that the cultivator, knowing this, is unwilling to renew 
his agreement ? — Because he knows that when the bad year comes he can renew it> 

29047. But then he has to face the demand rate, has he not? — No. When the 
time comes that it is absolutely essential to have water, he says “ Now I 
M ant to enter into an agreement*^, and we cannot refuse unless we have taken up such 
an area that we cannot take on more agreements. He may be kept out because other 
people are taking the water, but that iS the only risk he runs, and in many cases that 
is not a real risk at all. 


29048* The cultivator undertakes to pay you a certain rate for irrig ation ?— *Yes. 

29049. What do you undertake to doP — To give him water when he requires it 
to Ih e extent to which it is available. 


29050. I submit the trouble lies in your last phrase '*to the extent to which it is 
availabJi” ? — We cannot do more. 

29051. I think the trouble here is this that the area from which agreements are 
entered into is considerably larger than the area which you can serve with your 
existing supplies ?— 1 do not agiee. I think our area is very fairly fixed. We have 
recently considered the question of the development oi our uorks, and in doing so we 
take all the records of each work from the time it began, and then we decide what 
area a work can fairly be expected to irrigate. 

29052. Prof, Gangulee ; You always have a surplus ?— I cannot say always. 
When we have our works fully developed we ought not to have a surplus in certain 
years, but w here the works are not fully developed there is generally a surplus. If you 
look at the Irrigation Commission’s Report you will see one of the points they 
consider^^d was whether complete or partial protection should be afforded, At that 
time complete protection was proposed by this Province, but the Commission said 
you cannot afford to do it”, and that is true. 

29053. Dr, Hyder t I agree with the advice expressed in that Report, and I 
approve of the system you havenn force here ; but the fact that the cultivators are not 
willing to enter into agreements shows there Is some trouble somewhere?— Yes. 

39054. The Taxation Committee’s Report says, “ In the Central Pro vinces, where 
the agreement is largely to the advantage of the Government, the occasional rate is 
considerably higher than the agreement rate. ’* Do you agree with that remark P— Yes. 

29055. Considering the fact that the agreement system works to the advantage of 
Government, do you not think that it would be desirable to guarantee the supplyalsoP— 
We cannot do it j you are going back to what the Irrigation Commission said could 
not be done. 


29056. The duty of water is 80 acres to the cusec ?— Yes, at the outlet. 

29057. Do you know what is the capacity of the reservoir ?— We fix ow duty on 
the tank j no two tanks have the same duty, the duty depends on the capacity of the 
tank compared with the rainfall, on the yield from the catchment area and also to 
some extent on the size of the scheme, because we have got to take our losses in the 
channels into account. 
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*9056. But, taking any particular tank or reservoir, you can Soon calculate how 
many areas could be irrigated to bring your crop to maturity with so much water ? — 
Yes, in a certain year, but not generally. 

29059. Then when the rains fail and the cultivator wants water and says 
** Well, it is up to you now to fulfil your part of the agreement*’? — We doj we give 
him all the water that is available *, we cannot do more, 

29060. But when the crop cannot be brought to maturity ?— Then we^ give him 
the benefit of remissions. We have a certain scale of remissions. For instance, if 
he gets only an 8 anna crop he is given half remission. 

29061, Sir Ganga Ram: I forgot to ask you about hydro-electric schemes. 
Have you seen Mr. Meares’ survey of hydro -electric schemes ? — Yes. 

29062. He shows several falls in this Province. How do you propose to take 
advantage of them ? — I have sent in a statement showing all the falls that have been 
investigated and also what power it was considered could be produced by each of 
those schemes. But no schemes have been constructed in this Province. 


29063. What percentage of the whole area of the Central Provinces is Govern- 
ment land ?— You mean ryotwan land ? 

29064. Can you give me a rough figure in acres ? — I am afraid I have no idea* 

29065. Have you got a contour map of the whole Province ?— No, there are 
levels of course on the Survey of India maps. Some of them are contoured ; I do 
not think that all of them have bean contoured yet. 

29066. How far apart are they P- I think 50 feet 

29067. Meares’ map shows 30 or 20 feet 1 think ?— I do not remember that, but it 
is a long time now since I saw the map. 

29068. I will send you that map. Would you mark the irrigated areas and dry 
areas and all that sort 0! thing ? I have got the maps of other Presidencies ?-— I can 
mark all our schemes. But I sent you a map with the note on the Irrigation Commis- 
sion’s Report. 


29069 That does not deal with hydro-electricity ? —I sent you another map 
Showing the position of the hydro-electric schemes that have been investigated, 

29070. Is no subsoil survey made? — No. 


71. Youcannottell the depth of the spring level anywhere at any place?— 
only tell it by examining existing wells. The wells in every v illage are 


39071. 

We can onl ^ 
nearly always deep wells. 


29073. You have not conducted a survey P— No. 


29073, Are any wells used for irrigation 
kuUha wells in river beds. 


purpose ?— Yes, there are generally 


29074. How can hutcha wells stand P—I suppose they dig them out every year. 
There IS one part of the Province where they irrigdte their lands, in the Shahgarh tract, 
and that is in area where the irrigation of wheat is essential. We have built two little 
works there and straightaway we have got Rs. 4 an acre. 


^*5? advise them how to make pucca wells ?— We do not want them 
to, because they take all our water as it is found to be more convenient. 


‘•'“y '"«ease the depth of the 
Tet retained m the place? Is the soil rocky or 6rm ?— I do 

not think it is rocky j I think it is a light soil. r * uo 

29077. If it is light soil, then it must fall inP—I thinkaareat manv of these 
we introduced the irrigation scheme from which they^get 
irrigation by flow they abandoned all their Weils and took to our irrigation, ^ ^ 

29078. In examining the Meteorological Officer at Simla we were tnM 
that If he bad the funds he conld foretell tiee months ah^ the & 
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monsoon which would come in. I pointed out to him that the present forecast is of 
no use to the Zamindar or the irrigation officer, because a forecast of only 24 hours is 
no good* If he were able to tell us three months beforehand what the character of 
the monsoon was likely to be that would be very valuable information for you, would 
it not ?— We should very much like to have it, but I cannot say off-hind what use we 
would be able to make of it. 


29079. Mr, Cahert ; Could you kindly work out the total cost to Government 
per irrigated acre and the total return to Government per irrigated acre ? — That is on 
the present areas of irrigation P 

29080. Y es, al 1 charges P — V ery well. 

29081. Prof, Gangulee^ What percentage of the total number of agreements 
is not renewed ?- We have just got to the stage when the first agreements have fallen 
in; Unfortunately this has occurred in the Mahanadi area which is the most difficult 
arei from which to get agreemenrs. I cannot give >ou the exact figures but I should 
think that something like 340 agreements have fallen in during the last two years, out 
of which something like 20 only have been renewed. The last two years have been 
years of good rainfall. 

25082. I find from this note which we have submitted to us that the total expendi- 
ture on irrigation work is something like 5icrores P— Yes. 

29083. Is there no return on that expenditure at all ?— There is no direct 
return. 

29084. You state here that you expect to get some sort of return within thirty or 
forty years ?--The Irrigation Commission stated that you could construct works in ihe 
Central Provinces but you would be lucky if eventually you get a return of 1 per cent. 
Of course that does not take into account the interest charges after paying for the 
expenses of maintenance and management. We have got to the stage wtiere we pay 
for our maintenance and management but we have not }et got 1 per cent return. We 
will no doubt get it eventually. But I must moke it quite clear that these works were 
never expected to pay. 

29055. And your view is that if you can make this agreement sys em popular you 
can make irrigation pay some time P — We certainly would be able to make our I per 
cent. 

29086. Is there any Irrigation Board in this Province? — No. Tlrere is a Council 
Committee on Irrigation and all important proposals are placed befor this Committee. 
It is not entirely a Council Committee for vire have three or four membe'^s of Council 
on it and a couple of men who are not members of Council. 

29087. Are there any non-officials on that Committee ?-— They are all non-officials 
except myself and the Member-? n-charge, 

2908S. Was it lately formed ? — It was formed about three cr four years ago, soon 
after the new Councils came into being. 

29089. Sir Ganga Rami Who appoints that Committee? — Government. We 
originally intended that it should comprise only Memheis of Councilj but In those days 
we could not get enough men interested in irrigation from the Council, and we appointed 
outside men. But now as far as possible Members of Council are appointed. 

29090. Is the question of agreements under the purview of the Minister or under 
the Council?— The Irrigation Standing Committee can deal with anything. 

29091. Can they ask questions in the Council P— They can , ask any question they 

like^ 

29092. Whether the agreement is excessive or not P — Anything they like. 

29093. Would that be in their jurisdiction P — Certainly. We would then give 
them a reply telling them all about it. 


The witness withdrew.) 
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Mr. CHHOTELAL, Extra-Assistant Commissioner, and Mr. G. P. 
BURTON, I.C.S., Deputy Commissioner, Raipur. 


Mr. Chhotelal and Mr. G. P. Burton were examined on the 
Note on the Consolidation of Holidings in Chhattisgarh 
{reprinted below) by Mr. J. F. Dyer, I.C.S., Commis- 
sioner, Chhattisgarh Division. 

Chakbandi is the term commonly used in Chhattisgarh to denote the consolidation 
of holdings. While the operation of Hindu and Mahommedan law tends everywhere 
towards the sub-division of holdings, the evil of fragmentation is, in this Province 
far more serious in the Chhattisgarh Division than elsewhere owing to the evil effects 
of the now obsolete practice of lakhabhaia^ which was a device to equalise the holding 
of land by a periodical distribution of the fields in the village so as to ensure tnat 
each cultivator got his share of the different hinds of land. The result is th.it it is 
common to find in all the rice areas of the plain of Chhattisgarh a holding of, say, lo 
acres distributed all over the village area in about little plots of land. This extreme 
fragmentation of holdings is an obvious bar to the advance of agriculture, and the 
establishment of large Government irrigation work makes the evil all the more appa- 
rent and a remedy all the more desirable, because fragmentation renders the economi- 
cal distribution of water an impossibility and the transplantation of nee, which the 
establishment of an assured water-supply makes possible, cannot be carried out by 
, people who have to waste much of their time in travelling from one scattered plot to 
another, because the operation of transplantation must be done during a definite and 
short season and therefore must be carried out at high pressure. 

2. The existence of the evil is obvious. The cure is also obvious. Everybody 
is agreed on these two points. The difficulty is to evolve a procedure which will 
effect the cure. This note deals entirely with Chhattisgarh, The evil there, being 
' the greatest, must be tackled first. 

3. Complete consolidation, that is to say, the reduction of each cultivator’s hol- 
ding to only one plot of land, is neither possible nor desirable. Firstly, even if large 
cultivators, who hold land in many villages, are left out of the account, quite small 

, men have frequently separate plots of land which, though not far apart, are in separate 
revenue villages, the lands of which are cultivated from one centre of habitation and 
cultivation. Even if all the land of one man is in one village, it is only in exceptional 
villages that it would be to his advantage to have all his land in one block. A village 
may contain light, heavy and medium soils, irrigated and uniirigated rice-land, non- 
rice land suitable for wheat and other cold weather crops, garden land and sugarcane 
land. Consolidation should therefore be, it is universally admitted, by blocks of soil, 
locally known as bhars, A man who has several kinds of land at persent will not be 
content with any scheme of consolidation which givee him land of fewer kinds, and 
quite rightly so, as the possession of land of different kinds and suitable for different 
crops is an excellent insurance against the vagaries of the season. Consolidation by 
is therefore the object to be aimed at. If the nature and the lie of the land 
makes only one feasible, so much the simpler the task. 

4. The little consolidation that has been carried out so far has been the result 
either of the deliberate efforts of the Gkivernment or of the people usually the landlord 
alone, acting without the intervention of the Government. Government effort has 
attained little success, because it has not been sustained, and busy Deputy Commis- 
isionerssor other revenue officers have been asked to do what they could in the time 
'they could spare from their other duties. The task, however, requires undivided 
attention and unremitting patience, and not every man is temperamentally suited to 
it, whatever his other merits maybe. The careful selection of the personnel of the 
chakbandi staff is therefore an essential condition of success. 

. 5. Mr. H, M. Laurie as Commissioner, Chhattisgarh, in 1 90S first attacked the 

^question. Settlement operations were then in progress in the Bilaspur and Raipur 
idistricts, the Drug district not yet having been constituted out of parts of the other 
^two. The two Settlement Officers were directed to make an effort towards consolida- 
Jtion. In the Bilaspur, district, success was attained in the village of Nandal, now in 
, the Bemetara tahsil of the Drug district, but the village was in no way typical of the 
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difficulties of ckahhandi, because the home-farm having been already consolidated by 
private effort^ the malguzar had no axe to grind in the operations and because the 
village, being partly a wheat one, had not the minute sub-division of the typical Chhat- 
tisgarh rice village. In Raipur the Settlement Officer made an effort himself in One 
village and issued instructions to guide an Assistant Settlement Superintendent in 19 
villages. The Assistant Settlement Superintendent was Mr. Chhotelal, now an Extra- 
Assistant Commissioner, and I have bad the advantage of discussing his operations 
with him. He is of opinion that with continued effort he would have succeeded, had 
there not been legal difficulties and had not the Local Government ordered the discon- 
tinuance of the operations early in 1907* The orders of the Local Government assig- 
ned no reason but merely stated that the Chief Commissioner, after careful considera- 
tion, had decided cot to proceed further in the matter, but it is clear from the report 
of the Settlement Commissioner on which the Chief Commissioner’s orders were 
based that unwillingness on the part of the people to fall in with the idea, the impossi- 
bility of achieving results which could be incorporated in the settlement records then 
in preparation and legal difficulties, which I need not go into now, as alterations in the- 
revenue law have removed some of them, were the reasons why the experiment was 
abandoned. 

6. Anew attempt was made in 191 the initiative being taken by the Local 

Government, which was impressed by a perusal of what bad been achieved, in Austria 
and by the increased importance of the question owing to the construction of Govern- 
ment irrigation works which had been in progress from the early years of the century. 
Little however resulted and I can best explain the failure by giving the facts of the 
Bilaspur district. The late Mr. Bell, the then Deputy Compoissioner, set to work 
with enthusiasm. He succeeded in full in three small villages, one of which was in 
the malguzari portion of the district and the other two irv zamindans. None of these 
villages was however typical of the chakbandt problem. They were small and each' 
contained fields which were large for Chhattisgarh and the distances between the 
scattered portions of holdings were consequently short compared with those in the 
average village. The chaJihandt was done un the principle of three or four kjutrs and 
has stood the test of time. Mr. Waterfall, the present Deputy Commissioner has 
recently visited the malguzari village. Sunghat in the Mungeli tahsil, and has found that, 
the people are quite content with the new arrangements, but the malguzar of the 
village, when he attempted 2 in his neighbouring vi lage of Mohtara on his 

own initiative, succeeded in consolidating bis own home-farm but not the tenants* land. 
More significant than Mr. Beil* s success in these three villages was his failure in two 
villages of the Bilaspur tahsil. In one Mopka, the proprietor applied for chakbandit 
but the eff^'rt to carry it out failed. In the other village, Bahitarai,^ tbe consolidation 
was actually worked out on paper, but the attempt completely failed on account of 
the firm opposition of some of the tenantry. In this village there has since 
been a very disputed case for partition among the proprietors which recently 
came before me on appeal. The spirit of unwillingness to come to an agreement about 
the partition probably goes a long way towards explaining why the consolidation effort 
failed. Good will on the part of everybody, except in so far as legislation can 
empower the will of the majority to prevail over the opposition of the minority, is very 
necessary for success, and tbe operations which 1 hope will now be undertaken should 
not be prejudiced bv making attempts in villages where faction fights and such like 
impediments to progress exist. The history of the efforts elsewhere in the Division 
need not be gone into, as Bilaspur is a sufficient illustration. 

7, Everywhere in the Division, but more in the Janjgir tahsil of the Bilaspur district 
than elsewhere, some consolidation has boen done without the help of the Government. 
For future operations this private consolidation is both a disadvantage and an 
advantage. I mentioin the disadvantage 'first, because unless this point is made clear 
future operations will be hindered, I have had a register prepared showing what 
has been achieved, in’ 27 villages of the Janjgir tahsil, and I understand that. there has 
been a Hitle consolidation in a few more villages not included in ? he. list. This 
consolidation has been almost though not quite entirely in the malguzar’s home-farm. 
It has gone on over a long term of ye^rs, and it is not possible now to find out exactly 
how all the consolidation in each village was effected,^ but though no doubt much of it 
was by fair means, undoubtedly some has been by high-handed 'methods and by such 
procedhre as obtaining the surrender of a tenant’s lands by involving him in debt. 
The result unfortunately is that tMkbandi is too often regarded as a device of the 
landlord for improving his own position at the expense of his tenants. One revenue 
office;r went so far as to say that chakhandi stunk iP the nostrils of the tenants, and 
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until that feeling in overcome, as it can be overcome in time hj fair and successful 
operations! it has to be borne in mind. It was declared in a meeting of the Board of 
Agriculture held last December, when I was President of the Board that chakbandi 
had made great strides i-n this tahsil. I find that state tienc greatly exaggerated. The 
village which was quoted to me as the best example of what could be achieved is 
Saragaon. I have not been able to visit it, but I have gone fully through the map 
and the papers with people who know the village. I find that though the operations 
have been aided by (he fact that 25 tenants own small tanks and were consequently 
keen to get their land concentrated under the conimaTid of those tanks without going 
too minutely into calculations of the abstract values of the plots exchanged, still there 
has been consolidation in only 455 acres ou‘ of a total village area of 3,651, of which 
3,134 acres is occupied and about 2,000 acres under rice. In this village, as in the 
others which I have examined in the Janjgir tahsil there are legal difficulties which 
must be removed by legislation before free scope can be given even to the voluntary 
efforts of cultivators, i shall discuss those difficulties later on. In two of the three 
villages of the Janjgir tahsil which I examined where there has been partial chakbandi by 
private effort, 1 found that a good start had been made in remodelling the land. High 
class rice cultivation implies embankments which should contain areas of a fi'at surface 
as large as the lie of the land permits. If, however, holdings are scattered, the 
enpbankments have to be sited more according to the limits of the plots in the posses* 
Mon of the different holders than in accordance with the lie of the land. A good 
lay-out U therefore impossible. In these two villages I found that chakbandi had 
permitted a radical remodelling of the embankments so as to obtain the most advanta- 
geous lay-out. In one the work had been chiefly done by the landlord on the home- 
feirm but in the other 1 found four go*ahead tenants who had spent between Rs. 2,000 
to Rs. 3,000 ori remodelling, including the building of small tanks on parts of their 
holdings to irrigate the rest of them. 

8, Inlthe Drug district, there are two most interesting villages which teach one a lot 
about the problem. They are the villages of Matwari and Risama in the 

Drug tahsil. In Matwari the unaided efforts of the malguzars and the tenants have 
effected chakbandi completely in the sense that everybody's land has come into the 
scheme, but if there had been legal sanction and Government help behind the opera- 
tions, the consolidation might have been more thorough. 1 he following considerations 
go agaiust the argument that the success achieved in this village proves that general 
success can be obtained without Government help and legislation. The village is a 
siuadl ope of 827 acres and is almost all of one kind of sr^il and that poor.^ There has, 
therefore, been little trouble about forming khars. - The tenants all live on the spot or 
in neighbouring villages and there happened to be no quarrels among them. The land- 
lords are progressive men who live in the neighbouring village of Risama, and in 
Matwari their home-farm covers 313.27 acres. As 9. vtscHt oi chakbandi the number of 
fields, which was 2,934 when the village was last numbered and had since, mainly by 
family sub-division, risen to 3,651 has been reduced to 243, and the latter number would 
have been still smaller, had not legal difficulties prevented the lamping together under one 
number of some portion of the home-farm which though now contiguous are held under 
different rights, some being «> and some khudkaskt. As the number of cultivators 
is the average number of fields per cultivator has fallen from 98 to 8, but both the 
total figures include all patches of communal land, water-channels, roads, etc., and 
unoccupied land, hence the present number of plots per cultivator is less than eight. 
The numbers 3,651' and 98 are probably both somewhat exaggerated, as the village has 
not been properly renumbered for a long time and a skilful renumbering in its uncon- 
solidated state would have reduced both these figures somewhat. Still the contrast 
is striking* The simplification of the map and of the settlement and annual land 
record papers is thus obvious. The work of preparing these papers will in future not 
be one-tenth of what it was before, I found all the people very content with the new 
arrangements and had not the slightest intention of going back on them. The work 
of remodelling the fields by levelling superfluous embankments and reconstructing 
others so as to take the best advantage of the lie of the land has begun but it requires 
mone^r and time and has not yet been carried through, but what 1 saw showed me that 
the? possibility which gives of preparing a really good lay-out of the land is 

ope of its greatest advantages. 

• 

9. In Risama next door, which belongs to the same landlords and iu which there 
is much home-farm, I found avery different state cf affairs Consolidation has been 
admost entirely in the home-farm, and for reasons which I could not get at the bottom 
fully during my short visit to the village but which were no doubt based on the 
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landlords doing their best for themselves irrespective of the rights and convenience 
of the tenants, the feeling against the landlords was very strong. From the purely 
agricultural point of view, however, the landlords have done excellent work for them- 
selves. Oi.e large block of 242 acres has all been converted into hotne-farin The 
landlords have taken the advice cf the Executive Engineer for irrigation and boirowed 
the services of a sub-overseer who took the exact levels ol the land. The fields were 
then ri-modelled according to the levels and reduced in number frorn somewhere 
about loo to 19* In one part of the village some old small scattered rice fields and 
some adjoining waste lands had all been consolidated into one large rice field properly 
embanked of 2S acres, by far the largest rice field which I have ever seen. The work 
of remodelling was bt ll go*ng on, bat landlords said that up to date they had spent 
Rs 32,000 on improvement in both villages. This village also illustrated the legal 
difficulties which impede progress and which I shall now discuss. 

so. While I consider that progress in the past would have been considerable, had 
a more persistent effort been made to ovec'come the difficulties of the problem, I am 
fully conscious of those difficulties. They are both general and legal, The general 
difficulties are— 

(1) The people are intensely conservative and have a low standard of comfort. 

(а) For many reasons, one of which is that the rice cropi while it gives some 

concentrated work during the operations of cultivation and at the time 
of harvest, leaves the people with nothing to do for a large portion of 
the year, they are a great deal lazier than the people of the cotton tracts 
and considerably more lasy than the people of wheat tracts. Though this 
note gives indications of unaided progress, the mountain of inertia that 
has to be faced cannot be ignored. 

(3) As already explained, there is a feeling that cha%bandi is for the benefit of 
the rich man, usually the landlord, and to the detriment of the poor man. 

^4) Having few intelligent interests, the people are prone to useless squabbling. 
The volume of civd litii?ation in the Janjgir tahsil, where voluntary pro- 
gress has been greatest, was recently quoted to me as due to the absence 
of intelligent interests among the people. 

(5) The landloids contain few men who are leaders of the people, such as are 
found in large numbers in, for example, the Narsinghpur district. 
Relations between the tenants and the rent-receivers who are the 
landlords are often very strained. 

(б) There are many Satnamis (reformed Chamars or leather-workers) among 

the people, whose efforts towards social uplift are taking the form of 
opposition to the Hindu castes. The existence of this large sect in the 
tenantry embitters relations among them and between the tenantry and 
the landlord. Ckakbandt operations tactlessly conducted could very 
easily provoke a not. 

II. The legal obstacles can be summed up in one sentence, that the law at present 
does not provide for the cultivators obtaining dear and undispuied rights in the laad 
they receive in exchange in the process of consolidation. The Land Revenue and the 
Tenancy Acts make same provisions for transferring rights in the land when exchanges 
are made, but those provisions are not full enough. It was suggested when the present 
Tenancy Act of 1920 was under consideration that it should provide mure fully for 
exchanges, but in the end, as exchanges affect more than tenancy laud, it was 
decided that the provisions in the first oraft bill should be cut out as inappropriate in a 
bill regulating the relations between landlord and tenant. Section 2, sub-section (17}, 
of the Land R evenue Act provides that where by any local custom land is liable to 
exchange or redistribution among the cultivators, land which is not sir land (home-farm 
in which no tenant rights can acciue) and which is taken in exchange for sir land, shall 
become stV land, and the sir land given in exchange for that land sha'l cease to be sir 
Imid. Rules under section 68 (2) provide that any land previously held by a 
malik-makbuza (plot proprietor) or tenant which comes into the possession of a 
proprietor in exchange for str land may be rerotded as str land by the Settlement 
Officer, if he is satisfied that the two plots are of approximately the same va’ae and the 
exchange is voluntary. They also provide that the Settlement Officer may declare to 
be sir aUy khudk^kt land ^temporary home-farm) received by ,a'ny proipiiefeor from 
another proprietor in' the same mahal in exchaDge for str land of’ approximately the 
saime value. In both cases the sir land given in exchange is recorded in the right in 
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^hich the land taken in exchange was previously recorded. I have been informed that 
the word exchange ” here ia capable of a broader meaning than that assigned to it m 
secticn 1 18 of the Transfer of Property Act, and may fairly be taken to include the 
interchange of sir and khudkashi rights in the land of one proprietor when in the 
interests of consolidation it is advisable to collect all the permanent home-farm Into 
one block. Section 91 of the Tenancy Act provides that when a tenant holding land 
situate in a village in which the holdings of tenants are by custom liable to periodical 
redistribution and exchanging such land in accordance with such custom for other land 
situate in the same village shall be deemed to have the same right therein as he had 
in his former land, and section 92 provides for a tenant who ceases to hold any land 
and thereupon commences to hold other land of the same landlord, under circumstances 
from which it may be inferred that the tenant has accepted such other land in lieu of, 
or on the san:.e conditions as the land which he has ceased to hold, shall be deemed to 
have the same rights as le had in his former land. 

12. These provisions of the law by no means solve the legal difficulties of 
chakhcuftdi. Land in a Chhattisgarh village consists of some or all of the following 
kinds ; — 

(1) Sir (permaneat home-farm), 

(2) Khudkashi (temporary home-farm in which any person who is allowed to 

cultivate it acquires under the law occupancy rights), 

(3) Malik-makhuza plots (plots of land belonging in proprietary right to persons 

who are other than the proprietors of the village). 

(4) Milkiyai-sarkar plots (plots of land of which the proprietor is the Govern- 

ment). 

(5) Absolute occupancy holdings (tenants’ holdings which carry a right of 

transfer). 

(6) Occupancy holdings (land held in the commonest form of tenant right which 

does not carry a right of transfer), 

(7) Village service land, land held by village servants as remuneration of 

their work. 

(8j Communal land (land set apart for purposes of the community). Much of this 
land, such as the village site and the burial ground would not be affected 
by any scheme of redistribution, but other plots, such as land set apart as 
standing ground for the cattle or as the place for skinning dead animals 
should come into the general scheme. 

, (9) Unoccupied land. This may be either cultivable or uncultivable The for- 
mer should come into the redistribution scheme and the latter out of 
necessity stands out. 

(lo) Land occupied by railways, main roads and Government irrigation channels. 

It is essential that the law should provide for the free transfer of existing rights, includ- 
ing encumbrances, whatever they may be, which the scheme of consolidation neces- 
sitates. In addition to dirrtt rights between landlord and tenant there are rights of 
reversioners which could be legally enforced to the undoing of attempts at consolidation, 
if it is not regularised by legislation. In one of the villages which I visited I found a 
tenant being threatened with a suit by his landlord for ejectment foi illegal transfer 
of his landi the transfer being contemplated in a process of consolidation. As the law 
stands at present, the civil court Would have no option but to find in favour cf the 
plaintiff in this suit, and an heir or reversioner might similarly sue. At present, even 
when all the people comSerned are completely satisfied with the transfers effected in 
consolidation, there is th^ grave objection that the land record staff has no authority 
to bring the land records into accordance with the new facts, and in some of the villa- 
ges I visited I found that the only ObjeCti.m which the people had to consolidation was 
that, having accomplished it, they had not the protection whith is given to them by an 
authoritative Government record of their rights. Legislation iSj therefore, necessary to 
secure the people in their rights, even if the consolidation is voluntary, whether it is 
done by their own efforts or with the help of a Government agency. 

13. Legislation is all the more necessary to compel an obstructive minority to 
fall in with the wishes of the majority. The Act passed in Baroda in 1920 provides for 
consolidation when two-thirds of the total number cf holders in a village -who own not 
ess^than half of the total cultivable land in it agree to consolidation. 1 have no infoir- 
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tidn how this provision has worked in Baroda^ but in the Central t'*rovinces we have 
in a way a parallel in the provision of the Canal Manngenaent Act of 1919, which pro- 
vides that if the occupiers of four-fifths of an irrigated atea desire to’enter into an* agree- 
ment for the supply of irrigation water^ their will can be made binding on the remain- 
ing one-fifth. To adopt the Baroda rule in Chhattisgarh would be to ask for failure, as 
the proportion of the village to be held by the advocates of consolidation is too small, 
^but I think that there should be a provision for a two-thirds majority prevailing over 
the minority, pi ovided that that majority applies both to the cultivators and to the 
area held by them. A four-fifths majority would often be useless, especially as applied 
to the cultivable area, as one landlord with his holding already consolidated could 
successtully stand out against the wishes of all his tenantry, provided he held person- 
ally more tnan one- fifth of the area* I do not recommend this provision of compulsion 
as an instrument to be applied at once, but it should be in the law to allow for the increas- 
ing demand for consolidation which will doubtless come when operations are success- 
fully earned through in some villages. A provision of the law allowing the officer- 
in-charge to decline to undertake consolidation if he thinks there are likely to be dis- 
putes and difficulties in carrying the operation through would prevent this section from 
causing trouble. 

14. I shall indicate the provisions of law which, apart from substantive law, are 
necessary to regulate chakbandt procedure, by describing the procedure which I 
consider advisable in the field. There is .■ unanimity of opinion among people who 
have thought about the subject that it is useless to expect the ordinary revenue staff to 
achieve substantial results. Past experience shows that they cannot do so. Apart 
from the volume of their work, which I consider sufficient but not excessive, their 
other duties prevent the concentrated attention which is necessary for success in 
consolidation, I therefore propose that there should be a special staff. To begin with 
I would start early next cold weather with one carefully selected Extra-Assistant 
Commissioner and give him a staff of five revenue inspectors^ The Extra-Assistant 
Commissioner, who might be called the chakbandt officer, requires a reader on the 
ordinary lower division scale of clerks’ pay and two peons. Each of the revenue 
in selectors requires one chainman. If chakbandt is going to spread this staff is 
obviously insufficient, but it is quite enough for" a start, as practical experience will 
teach us much as we go along and to attempt more at the beginning would be to spread 
mistakes which would be avoided if a start is made on a small scale and experience is 
gradually built up before an extended effort is attempted. It is impossible at this 
stage to indicate what staff may be ultimately required, but I hope that success will 
compel the employment ot a large staff. The officer should be allowed to 

select his villages himself. The careful selection of suitable villages to make a start 
on is very important. They should be villages where -everybody is anxious for 
consolidation, where the landlords are enlightened people and where there are no 
faction fights. They should be of moderate size and should not present too many 
difficulties of soils. They should be scattered over the Division so that each may 
serve, so to speak, as a demonstration centre from which chakbandt may spread. 
I found, for example, in Katwari that the people of surrounding villages were going 
to it and enquiring how the chakbandt there bad been accomplished, as they would 
like to see it carried out in their own villages. The villages should be in or near 
areas commanded by Government irrigation works, either completed or under 
construction. I would start off with two in the Mahanadi area, two in the Tendula 
area and one in the Janjgir tahsil, either in 'or near to the area which will be 
commanded by the new Kharung project. Having selected his villages, the chakbandt 
officer should then decide how exactly be is going to proceed to suit the particular 
circumstances of each village. I give it as a general principle that a schems of 
consblidation which is nOt theoretically perfect but to which everybody agrees is 
far better than one which, when worked out on paper, is the best that could be 
devised but which goes against the wishes of the people. The Baroda Act provides 
for the consolidation of holdings and then for givi I'g out the new holdings by lot. 
I prefer to work on what 1 call the nucleus principle. It WiU usually lae found that 
each tenant has some land which, on account either of its size' or of its qualities, 
he specially Jirixes. The new consolidated holdings should be buUt up round these 
nuclei of land. Mr. Chhotelal told me that he adopted this method of work in 1905 
and it promised success. It is the method which the people have adopted themselves. 
To carry it out requires more skill' and patience than other methods, bat it ensures 
contentment. To use the common parlance, . it is bettef 'to * haVe 14 annas 
consolidation and everybody content than 16 annas consolidation according to 
theoretical ideas of wbat is best and most people dissatisfied. Though the law 
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should not bar money payments between tenants to adjust inequalities ot 
exchanges, they should be avoided so tar as possible, as they will lead to elaborate 
and unsatisfactory valuations of land, whereas experience shows that the people are 
ready to yield something in abstract value for the sake of the convenience which a 
consolidated holding gives. When the consolidation officer has started the operations 
in each village, he can then leave the details for the time being to be carried on by 
the revenue inspector^ who must of course be a specially selected man fitted by 
temperament to the work. He will travel round his villages and constantly check 
what the inspectors are doing and then go through the whole scheme when the work 
is finished in each village. The revenue inspector will come in again when the 
scheme has been approved and prepare the new map according to the consolidation 
and a new record of right, which should be checked and passed by the ckakbandi 
officer. There should be a provision in the law for giving possession of the consoli- 
dated holdings by warrant. In discussing the problem with me, Mr. Chhotelal 
emphasised the necessity of not insisting on too early concrete results. A little 
patience at the beginning, resulting in a few villages well done and everybody content, 
will be much more satisfactory than telling the chakhandi officer that he must produce 
so much work per season. 

Chapter IV of the Land Revenue Act provides an elaborate scheme of appeal, 
revision and review in all revenue matters. It is obvious that if a man has a right of 
two appeals, and sometimes three, in every petty revenue matter, he cannot have a more 
limited right in the most important matter of the taking away of some of his 'and and 
the handing over to him of other land. It is equally obvious that if appeals do occur 
at every turn, ckakbandi operations wilt be a failure. While we cannot bar the right 
of appeal, we must minimise the chance of it by the careful selection cf villages and 
careful work. The officer must have a full right, for reasons to be recorded 

in writing, to reject any application for his help. It is quite probable that some appli- 
cations will be made to him by one faction in the village simply to annoy the other. 
In other words, an attempt will be made to use him as a tool in faction hghts. The 
sad history of the cases for the partition of villages is sufficient warning of how work, 
meant to further the smoother running of village oconomy, may be used as a weapon 
for bitter quarrels. Though I suggest that the law should contain a provision about 
compulsion, I would not use compulsion until experience has made us expert in the 
work. ckakbandi should work in each village wi.h a panchayac consisting 

of himself, one representative of the landlords and three of i he tenants. He should 
select these men himself, so as to ensure his obtaining men who will really help and 
who represent the different interests in the village. In particular the small tenantry 
should be represented. My experience is that a small man who has lived all his life 
in the^ yilla?e and has no mteresl outside it may have a very wide knowledge of the 
capacities^ of the land in the village and be a mach more useful member of the 
pancha^t than a man of more substance and education. When the chaJdtandi officer 
is visiting his other villages the revenue inspector should act as his deputy on 
the panchayat. 

1 6, The question of determining under whom th.e ckakbandi o^cox should work 
IS important.^ I suggest that he should be under the Settlement Officer and the Settle- 
ment Commissioner. The Settlement Officer cannot do the work of consolidation 
himself, as his ordinary duties compel him to worlr against time on a carefully thought- 
out programme, but he has- a familiarity in dealing with soils and maps which makes 
him more competent to scrutinise ckakbandi proposals satisfactorily than a Deputy 
Cotnmissioner without settlement ^ expeiience* There is the difficulty, however, that a 
Settlement Officer is not always in the district. One will however be working . in the 
Raipur^ttwsa area from next November, one in Bilaspur from November 1037 and 
one in Drug from November 1998. To get over this difficulty I would provide in the 
law for the proceedings being submitte^i to the Deputy Commissioner with a provision, 
as is already the practice in respect of some of the Deputy Commissioner’s powers 
when a settiement is in. ^^ress, for the Deputy Commissioner’s power being trans- 
ferred to the Settlement Officer either of the district in which the village is situate or 
of an adjoining district. In time, when the work is stereotyped, the Deputy Commis- 
^^ers may be able to assume the duties which J would now assign to the Settlement 
Officer. The Settiemcnt Commissioner is better fitted by training than the Commis- 
sio^r 9f the Division to control the work, unless of Course the Commissioner has wide 
^Ulement pperience, and if, as is possible, ckakbandi spreads to the other Divisions 
the, t'ro Vince, where the problem exists but is a great deal less pressing, his control 
advantage of consistency. He should of course keep in touch with the 
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Commissioner of the Division. The transfer of the ordinary powers of the Commis- 
sioner under the revenue law to the Settlement Commissioner is a regular feature of 
revenue work. Nowadays too tha ordinary executive duties of the Commissioner in 
connection with che management of town land are transferred, during the progress of 
a town settlement, to the Settlement Commissioner. The procedure, as authorised 
both by the law and by executive instructions, has worked quite smoothly, especially 
as it is laid down that the Settlement Commissioner, when acting under executive 
instructions, should not go against ihe wishes of the Commissioner without a reference 
to the Local Government. A further practical reason for putting the Settlement Com- 
missioner in control is that for i he next good many years much of his work will he 
in Chhattisgarh and he should be able to do his chakhandt work on or near 
the spot. I propose that instead of the usual procedure of allowing appeals and as a 
more effective substitute for it, the chakbandi officer should submit his proposals to 
the Settlement Officer for confirmation, with a statement, if any, of objections which 
he has not been able to remove The Settlement Officer should send them on to the 
Settlement Commissioner only if he fails to effect complete agreement. It is not 
necessarjr for the Local Government to see the papers unless special application is 
made to it under circumstances similar to those under which a third appeal is allowed 
in ordinary revenu- cases to the Local Government. My experience in dealing with 
partition cases strengthens my belief that the ordinaiy process of appeal w ‘uld be fatal 
to consolidation operations. I have not yet met a member of the bar who has the 
familiarity with maps and village papers which renders him any help in a partition 
case I do not blame the bar for th s lack of knowledge. They have little opportunity 
of acquiring it, but I have had a pleader before me who, when examining the of a 
village in which he was prosecuting a partition appeal, did not know the difference 
between a mam Gcivernment irrigation channel and a village road. Appeals drafted by 
pleaderj, and presented m the ordinary way would simply confuse the issues, but each 
officer who had to send a cousolidaticn case to his immediate superior should receive 
ell objections and should analyse them before submitting the case for orders. 

7. The opportunity of consolidation operations can be taken to effect other 
improvements in the villages besides mere consolidation. The straightening out of 
village roads and the provision of new roads so as to give access to all holcings and 
to tanks, grazing grour.d, etc , should be looked to, and where proper facilities do not 
now exist, adequate provision for communal purposes, such as the standing ground 
fer cattle, the burial ground, etc., should oe made. It should also be possible 
by agreement to provide for esbential private watercourses between holdings. 

18. When the scheue cf consolidit on is completely worked out, there should be 
an entirely new record of right. The new map will bear no resemblance to the old 
one and the village papers will be reduced in bulk to a fraction of what they were 
before. It is not enough simply to prepare fiesh an iiual papers, as the village papers 
must be given the higher evideutlil value which belongs to "a record of right. As, 
however, under the procedure I suggest, consolidation wHl have been done by mutual 
agreement and, if not based on complete agreement, will have been scrutinised by 
superior officers, there should be no provision correspording to that in section 80, 
sub-section (i), of the Land Revenue Act, which provides for the institution of a civil 
suit for the cancellation or amendment of any entry within one year of a settlemert. 
Such a provision would n.oreover be illt.gical, as the new rights in the village will be 
based entirely on the CAflifeiawrii Act and not on previously existing rights, facts or 
customs. 

19. The law,should also provide for cultivators submitting for the approval of 
the chaJibcifidi officer and his superiors their unaided efforts at CDnsolidation, eiti er 
complete or partial. When the results of this private consolidation hive been 
approved, the chakbandi officer should have power to prepare a fresh record of right 
for the village or portion of thfe village affected, so that the, cultivators may have the 
protection of the law. 

20 There are very few ryotwari villages in Chhattisgarh but they should not 

be left om of the schen.e of consolidation, especially as the most important one in the 

whole Division is Baloda B^zar, a tahsil headquarters and commanded by the Mahanadi 
canal. 1 his village was previously malguzari, but the malguzar’s rights we* e bought 
out when the Baloda Bazar tahsil was established. Its holdings are not very scattered 
but are much less compact than if the village had been ryotwari all along. Near it 
there are two small ryotwari vilhges, also bjtn commanded by Government irrigation. 
There is some scope of consolidation in them, I have talked to the Tahsildar, ^^loda 
Bazar, and to the Ratals of all the three villages and they are hopeful that consolidation 
can be carried out. 
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2t. As is clear from this noie^ ehaihandix to confer full benefit, has usually to 
be supplemented by the remodelling of holdings Remodelhrg costs money, and the 
Government should make it known that it will be prepared to giv« land improvement 
loans freely to people who want to remodel their land after consolidation. While it is 
quite proper that these loans should be given out on the recommendation of the chah’^ 
officer, they should be part and parcel cf the ordinary work of administering 
land improvement loans. The loan account is one which can easily get into confusion, 
unless it is carefully administered, an ‘ all improvem^-nt loans, for whatever purpose 
granted, should be on the Tahsildar’s books and he should be responsible for the collec- 
tion of the principal and interest. I would allow no concession in the rate of interest, 
as different rates of interest mean a great complication in ihe accounts, but 1 would 
show leniency in fixing the instalments of repayment. This is no departure from estab- 
lished principle as it has already been recognised that the instalments of land improve- 
ment loans should vary according to the work for which they are taken. 

£2. Suggestions have been made from time to time that consolidati>n would be 
encouraged if the Government declared that the land revenue would be loweied or at 
feast not enhanced at settlement in villages where it had been carried out. Stated m 
this crude form, the proposition goes much to i far, but every effort should be made to 
avoid the suspicion that rhe land revenue has been increased because of consolidation. 
The general procedure about not assessing improvenr.ents should be followed. By 
keeping an old unconsolidated map of the village showing soils ani pos-tions, It is a 
aimpU matter to avoid enhancement on account of the improvements due to 
consolidation. 

23. *1 he Registrar of Co-operative Societies, speaking in the Board of Agriculture 
last December, gave little hope of co-cperative societies in Chhattisgarh being able to 
help effectively in consolidation. 1 have therefore ignored them so far in this note, 
but a village where a healthy co- opera ive society has taught the people to worjk together 
should offer a pn-mi sing field for consolidation, and the possibiliry of forming societies 
for financing remodelling after consolidation should be borrie in mind. 

24. This note does not pretend to be exhaustive. It merely embodies the ideas 
which I have formed since I went to Chhai’tisgarh as Commissioner in January. I 
propose now that it be discussed during the monsoon by a committee in Raipur, presided 
over by the H enable the Revenue Member Xhe other official members should be the 
Commissioner of the Division, the Settlement Commi sioner, the Legal Remembrancer 
and Mr. ChhotelaLEx^ra- Assistant Commissioner. As non-official members I would 
have all the Chhattisgarh members of the Legislative Council, rural and urban. It is 
advisable to have the urban members also so as to get all the elected representatives 
interested in this very important problem . To the strictly Chhattisgarh members I 
would add Six S. M. Chitnavis, who represei ts the* Nagpur and ChhattUgarh lind- 
holders and is himself a large landholder. 1 would ad 1 also two cultivators ft om each 
district to be nominated by the Local Government, who should be men with practical 
experience in consolidation. When the gene al principles and procedure have been 
thrashed out, Wurk should be started in N .vember, sus suggested above, and the 
necessary bill prepared for presentation early in the new Legislative Council to be 
elected at the end of the year. If the legislation is passed in time for the second 
season’s work, it would be quite early enough 


Oral Evidence 

29094. The Chairman : Mr. Chhotelal, you are an Extra-Assistant Com- 
missioner P— Yes. 

29093. I understahd you have been in charge of th^ scheme for consolidation ?— 

Yes. 

29096. In what district P*— The whole Division, that is, Baipur, Bilaspur and 
Drug, 

29097i Mr. Burton, 1 understand that it is agreeable to you that you should 
sit at the table and that you are willing to answer any questions that the Commission 
may put to you P— Yes, to the best of my ability. 

25098. {To Mu ChhotelQiyi J propose to ask you some questions first. Have 
you seen this document which has been placed before the Commission and is entitled 
* Note on the Consolidation of Holdings in Chhattisgarh * P — Yes, I have seen it, 
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Sgogg. Who drafted this note P— Mr, Djer, Commissioner of the Chhattisgarh 
Division. 

2Q100. Yes, I see that he has signed it in the capacity of Officiating Commissioner! 
Chhattisgarh Division. He points out that in 1905 Mr. H. M, t aurie, who was then 
the Commissioner, Chhattisgarh Division, attempted consolidation, and initiated a 
scheme which was discontinued in 1907 by the orders of the Local Government without 
any reason being assigned. Do you know in fact why the Local Government ordered 
the discontinuance of that scheme ?— No 

29101. Then again in 1912 the Local Government itself took the initiative 
impressed, so this document says, by the success of certain experiments which 
had been attempt! d in Austria, but very little came of that scheme, is that so? — Yes. 

29102. Now, when did the scheme that you are most familiar with come into 
being About a month ago, 

29103. Nothing has been done in this direction since 1912; thi<t scheme was 
staited only a month ago: is that so ? — The note was drafted last year, the conference 
was held in August, and then it was discussed whether there should be legislation 
or not. Then, in the month of November, I was ordered to start work and 1 started 
in December. 

29104.^ Is it within your knowledge how long after 1912 the effort was persisted 
in? — (Mr, Buriou) I was here at the time as Assistant Commissioner for a year; 
it went on for another } ear after that, so far as I am aware. 

29105. It went on till the beginning of the War? — (Mr, Burton) Yes, it wa 
interrupted by the War* 

29106. You have read through this document? - (Mr, Chhotelal) Yes, 

29107. And you agree with it ?’^(Mr, Chhotelal) Yes, I quite agr^e with it. 

20108. I do not know whether you wish to say anything, Mr. Burton?— 
(Mr, Burton) I agrfe, generally. It was drafted after considerable enquiry by 
Mr. Dyer, who was particularly interested in the matter, as Settlemf-nt Commissioner, 
and I think he has put together practically everything that has been done in these 
few pages, li was discussed by a conference held by Mr. Dyer in August, it was 
submitted to Government, and practically the whole of it was accepted ny both the 
official and non-official opinion in the conference. 

29109, It has been named ck'^kho-nSi in this Province?— (Mr, Burtori) Ye*. 

201 10. In addition to these two successes that have been achieved in the Drug 
district, there hare been two other villages where the experiment has been 
successful?— That is in the next district; there it was done by a 
malguzar practically. 


29111. That is not part of the 1912 scheme, nor the, fruit of (Mr. Burton) 

Mo. 

. 20T12. Mr. Dyer sets down ten different types of ownership or tenancy, and 
joints out th.it in this multiplicity of systems lies the real obstacle 10 consolidation?- 
(Mr, ChkotelaJ) Yes. 

20in. And he concludes from that that legislation, securing the people in 
their rights in their new holdings is a sine qua non for an important spread of 
this movement?— (Mr. Chhotalal) Yes, 


20114. 1 see that Mr. Dyer thinks th'it a two-thirds majority should, prevail 

over the minority; do you agree with that ?-( Jl/r, Yes. (Mr.Burton) 

I think I should insist on rather a larger percentage than two-thiras. 


201 15. I was surprised to see, in the face of Mr, Dyer’s- remark on page 157 of 
the note, that ja rwo-thirds majority sh/iulti prevail, that he holds the view that the 
complicated .system of appeal at preset t abta’ining should, to some extent,, be 
waived, because consolidation will have been achieved by mutual ^eement and 
iT abt based on complete agreement, will halve been scrutinized by 

"that in adjusting the new record of right, there should be no provision corresponding 
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to that in section 82} sub*section (t) of the Land Revenue Act. ^ Could it be said 
that a scheme which had been put into effect, in spite of the opposition of one-third 
of the owners, was a scheme which, in fact, had been achieved by mutual agrreementP— 
(Mr, Chhoielal) Yes. T he fact is that the work will be done by arbitration by the 
panchayas and, when the representatives of the malguzar and the tenants have 
agree.i t* the the proceedings will be submi tfd for confirmation to the 

higher authorities, and the man who has any objection can very well ob;ecttothe 
sui erior of the chakban'fi officer, ( Mr, Burton ) For the peace and welfare of the 
village, I think it is desirable that a larger percentage should actually agree; the 
actual transfer would only affect the man whose fi Id is to be altered. 

29116. Would you be prepared to suggest the removal of the right of appeal?— 
(Mr, Burton) I think it is essential, if the work i-? ever to be completed in 
reasonable time. 

29117. Mr, Dyer gives the staff which will be tequired. What staff is at 
present engaged on the work P — (Mr. Chhotelal) I have three Revenue Inspectors only, 

29118. He suggests an Extra- Assistant Commissioner, who might he called the 
Officer, with a staff of five Revenue Inspectors, each with one chainman, 
and a reader on the ordinary lower division scale of clerks' pay and two peons for the 
Extra-Assistant Commissioner. Could important schemes be undertaken with a 
staff of that size ?—( Afy, ) No; that is only to start with ; experimentally, 

1 have taken only a small staff. 

291 19. Are you finding that there is a demand on the part of cultivators for 
consolidation ? — ( Mr, Chkoteial ) Yes, there is a large denand. 

29120. Is it a growing demand ?—( Chhotelal) Ye^. Of course, i n every 
village the people are doing it more or less of their own accord, hut all the tenants 
do not do it. * 


29121. How much propaganda has there been to popularise the idea? Has 
there been any propaganda P—(A/r, Chhotelal) There has been po propaganda. 

29*22, What about the attitude of the average malguzar; is he favourable 
to the idea ? — ( ilfr. ) I think one can say safely that he is the keenest 

really ; one of the troubles is that the people suspect that the malguzar, with his 
influence, gets the best 0! the land. 

29123. I see that attention has been drawn to the possibility of applying this 
schenne to the few ryotwari villages in Chhattisgarh ; has anything been done in 
that connection ?—( ilff. Burton) I have just had that examined fur Baloda Bazaar 
village, and Mr. Chhotelal thinks that it is a favourable case. They have a 
complete irrigation system, and it is hoped to introduce the chakhandi system 
without any difficulty at all, and then apply the watercourse system of irrigation, 
to have a complete model, 

29124. Who is going to make the watercourses ?—( Burton) As matters 
are at present, I should rather propose that Government should give a ryotwari 
village, an improvement grant for the purpose, just as grants are given for Wells in 
out-of-the-way villages. 

29125. Would that be adrrinistered by the panchayat ?— (Mr Burton) No, it would 
be done by the Irrigation Department. The grant would be given by Government. 

29126. And handled by the Irrigation Department ?- (Mr, Burton) Yes. 

' 29x27. The Irrigation Department staff would actually make the minor water- 

courses ?— (if r. Burton) They would design ihem, and supervise the conslructien. 

39128. But the usual thing in this Province, as elsewhere, is to leave the smal' 
watercourses to the villagers themselves Burton) Practically none, as far 

as I remember, have been made. I may perhaps add that once Government gave loans 
for the construction of minor watercourses ; recently I made enquiries about ft and 
I found they had been fully constructed but *had fallen into disuse and were beinff 
broken up again. » 
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29129* Can either of you throw any light on paragraph 23, page 160, in which 
we are told that : 

“ The Registrar of Cc-operative Societies, speaking in the Board of Agriculture 
last December, gave little hope of co-ooeranve societies in Chhattisgarh being able 
to help effectively in consolidation What argument did he use Burton) I have 

not seen the papers, but 1 imagine he felt that they were not sufficiently influential to 
add much weight to the movement. 

29130. He did not regard this as a promising field for tne expansion of his 
department’s work I think they are fully occupied in rectifying their 

own affairs. 

29131. Do you anticipate any difficulty in getting the necessary legislative acts 
passed into l&w?-~(Mr. I anticipate some difficulty j there will have to be 

amendments to the existing Revenue and Tenancy Acts. 

29132. In order to make it possible to have a new record of rights after consolida- 
tion Burton) I think the mainjdifficulty is to transfer from one area to another 

the same rights that were held in the area cngmally by the owner 

29133* And to attach all the weight of a record of right to the new holding? — 
(Mr Burton) The right must go with the man who is the holder. 

29134. Do you regard it, from-your knowledge of these matters, as a feasible 
proposition, in the face of present conditions, to g^t this law passed ?-~(Mr Burton) 

I think we shall have the support of the local members in the Legislative Council. 

2913s. Would it be a very material contribution to the agricultural prosperity 
of the districts ? — (Mr^ Burton, There is no doubt about it. 

29136* Are there any obstacles which are not suggested in this* document or in 
ycur evidence that you care to tell us about? — (Mr. Chhotelal) No. (Mi Burton) '1 he 
practical obstacle is the tremendous amount of trouble involved in the concentration 
of holdings so widely spread. The map which is on the wall here shovvs the pj&ition 
after the first stage in a village Dumartalao; each colour represent .a certain man’s 
holding, it would be an enormous task to get them all together 

29137. Mr* Calvert \ Have you attempted to work out the cost per acre?— 
(Mr. Chhotelal) No. As the work which is going, on has been started experimentally, 

1 cannot say what its cost will be when it is done on a large scale. 1 had a lot of 
trouble in the beginning to persuade the people first to let me s art the work When 
I started work certain people objected to having it done in the iranner in which I 
was doing it. 1 explained matters to them, and then they came round and agreed to 
my proposal. In this way, it took a lot of time. The first village m which I started 
took a lot of time, but as the work progiesses it will take less. 

29138. We had a party from this Province which came to the Punjab to see the 
cohsohd'ation work being done there ; you were nrt a member of that party, 
Mr. Chhotelal P — No j Rao Bahadur Jagannath Prasad was a member of the party. 

29139. Do you not think it would help your work if you saw what is being done 
there P— ( Mr, Chhotelal)'. Yes, it would be a great help to us, and we should gam some 
experience by seeing what IS going on*there. 1 have been told, however, that in the 
Punjab the villages have uniformity of soil. Here, the soil vanes from block to block , 
sometimes it is in patches, and black soil may be found close to murum soil at a very 
short distance. The people attach importance to the superiority and inferiority of 
the soil, and they want to hold on to it j they do not want to make exchanges in 
different kinds of soils. 

29140. .You will find that passing away in time. How much have you done so 
far ?— ( Mr* Chhotelal ) I have ^.ished one village. 

29141. How much time did it take you P— One month. 

29142. Prof, Gangulee : What is the area of the village ?—( Mr, Chhotelal ) The 
total area is 1,000 acres, but the occupied area is about 485 acres. 

Tfu Chairman : In case you misunderstand Mr. Calvert’s mind on the matter, 1 
may tell y(/U that he is astonished at the speed at which you are doing it* 
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29 * 43 ' Calvert : For 1,000 acres, we might take anything from 6 months to 2 
years for consolidation ? — (Mr^Chhoielal) Consolidaticn has been attempted; it is 
not yet coinplece. 

99144. It is not in one block?— ( Mr, Chkoielal) No. 

^9^45* Yo** satisfied by getting a single man’s holding down to several blocks 
Could you not get them all down to one block ? - (Mr, Chhotelal ) It cannot possibly 
be done if a single man disagrees with it ; nobody wil* agree. 

29145. What guarantee have you against the consolidation being upset in case of 
a dispute subsequent to the comp’etion of the work ?—It will not be upset when it is 
legislated for and when the civil couit will have no power to alter the chakbandi or 
the record of rights which I shall prepare. 

29*47* At present you have no guarantee at all?— No; nothing, 

29148. Do you get the persons concerned to sign an agreement of arbitration in 
cases of dispute ? — 1 am thinking of it; but for the present I am working on the line 
that everybody should agree to it. 

29149. Do you not think it will be safer to get them to agree to refer disputes to an 
arbitration ? Yes ; it will be necessary. 

29150. Page 156 of the note refers to a case in which a landlord th eatcns the 
tenants with a suit for ejectment and so on. As the law stands at present, the civil 
court would hive no option but to find m favour of the plaintiff”. Do 1 “understand 
that the civil court would not throw out the suit on the ground that it is opposed to 
public policy P — (Mr. Burton) It gives the landlord a right to apply in the event of 
a illegal transfer ; this is under the Tenancy Act. 

23131 It is not a general rule of civil courts not to support any claim which is 
opposed to public policy ?— I have not much experience of civil courts; but this is 
under the Tenancy Act 

29152. Would you kindly let me know what is the difficulty about the alteration 
of the land records referred to at the bottom of the same p ige of the note : “ the land 
record staff has no authority to bring the land recoris into accordance with the new 
facts ”? — (Mr, Chhotelal) Yes, because the rights are not easily transferable from field 
to field. 

On page 157 it, is stated that these villages should be selected in such a 
manner that “they should be scattered over the Division so dhat each may serve, 
solo speak, as a demonstration centre from which cAaWawdf iray spread Is that 
the policy you are following ? — Yes, I am going to follow it later on when I have the 
trained stalf. I am training the sta 4 first of all and finding out an easier meth. d of 
getting on with the work. 

29154 Do you not think it is better to concentrate on one particular rtigh- 
bourhood ?— Yes ; I am working in one neighbourhood, 

29155^ I presume this consolidation once started will continue for aoo or 
fo*? years?.-! do not think it will take 200 years, 

29156. There .'ire ^4>ooo villages to-day? — In some cases people may agree to do 
it by themselves later on. 

29157. Is there* any proposal to put this work urdera Settlemet Officer; has 
that been the policy now ?— Yes; I am working as Chakbandi Officer for the presert 
and my proceedings will be submitted to the Settlement Officer for confirmation. 

29158. Do not the people regard the Settlement Officer with some suspicion?— 
I do not think so. 1 was an Assi'>tant Settlement Superintendent and I started the 
work under the Settlement Officer and I was hopeful that the work would be successful 
if I had not been removed from it, I was put on to another work and this work was 
stopped. But it was not through fear of the Settlement Officer that I couU not carry 
en the scheme. 

29159* You do not think the people connect the Settlement Officer w'th an 
^ i^reasei of revenue?— It is not so much the feat of increase of land revenue* 

29x60. It is linked .up with the Settlement Officer’s work ?:^I do not think so, 
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29161. Then in paragraph x% page 159, variousotber improvements are suggested. 

Is there not a danger of overloading your scheme by tro many other improvements? — 
No ; these things will be done in the ordinary course^ the pasture grounds and 
watercourses; 1 have nothing to do with them. My consolidation of holdings will 
automatically bring about thef>e improvements. 

29162. You do not think you are making it too difficult ? — No. 

29163. In the case of a mmor owner are you accepting agreement by his guar- 
dian P -So far I have not ctime across a case like that. But when the Act is passed 
I think it will not be necessary to take the acceptance of anybody for the cons'^ilidation 
of the holdings, that is, when the Settlement Officer has confirmed my proceedings. 
The question of reversioners is likely to arise but thit is a question which should be 
decided by the civil court and the civil cour»- will be barred from taking cognisance 
of anything which is against chakbandu 

29164. Do you really think that it will be advisable at this early stage to provide 
for any form of compulsion by any majority at all? — Yes; of course* for the present 
it is desirable because 1 shall be getting tbe work done sooner if I am allowed to 
work by compulsion. 

29165. Who do you think W'll make the most noise, the 99 people whcm you 
please or the one whom you displease ^ The one displeased will cry far louder than 
the 99 whom you please ? — Of course there will be a certain amount of protest But 
who would hear one man’s cry and what can one man do P In a village when 99 
persons agree and one disagrees* the village will say that that man is out of his senses 
and people will not mind it. 

29166. Mr. Kamat x Just as you are of the definite opinion that consolidation 
by voluntary consent is lather a precarious thing and uncertain, also a slow process, 
are you also of the opinion that even by co-operative methods consolidation is equally 
slow and uncertain ? — Ido not think that it will be successful by the co-opeiative 
method here because the co-operative n an has got no knowledge of soil classification, 
so knowledge of agriculture and no experience of agriculture, and he cannot 
understand things pi operly at all 'while making the adjustment of the areas of the 
different holdings. 

39167 In short, therefore, you rule out the co-opeiative method and fall back 
upon legislation P — Yes. 

2gi68^ I warn to ask you whether according to your experience certain guying 
principles are not necessary for consolidation ? —Yes; certain guiding principles are 
necessary. 

29169. In the first place, when you consolidate land, is it not necessary to have 
for your guidance a certain standard unit of acres suitable for each tract ; say, 10 acres 
or 15 acies or even 5 acres accv.rding to the nature of the soil and so on, below which 
you should not have any holding unconsolidated ?— Yes 

29170. How are you going to fix this standard unit below which you ought not 
to go P — ^This unit cannot be fixed because the holdings vary in size. Certain holdings 
are of one-tenth of an acre, certain holdings are of 50 or 200 acres. Of course^ when 
the tenant has go^ one field of a large extent there is no need for consolidation ; it 
will stand. 

S9171, So you are not particularly concerned with the size of the holding?— 
No particular size is fixed. 

29172. The whole thing is arbitrary?— Yes, 

2917^.. Then again, do you not think you ought to lay down another principle 
when you redistribute your plots f For instance, a neighbour to you who has already 
got a certain plot may desire a contiguous plot to add to his holding ; should he not 
have tlie first right, the right of pre-emption so to say P — No ; that would be very 
difficult ; it was never the custom and if* is not possible. 

29174. Supposing there is a strip of land close to my land for which 1 am pre- 
•pared to pay any price I should naturally have the first choice ; yet according to your 
by^tem the panchayat or the officer in charge gives that strip of land to somebody 
else , is that equitable P— Yes j that wiU be equitable if the panchayat finds out an area 
of equal value. 
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fl9'75* I doubt whether that is a sound system and whether, if you have legis- 
lation, the Legislative Council will support an idea whereby a single individual officer 
arbitrarily distributes the strips, not giving the preference to the neighbours who wish 
to take 1 hem up P— That does not depend upon the individual officer. There will be 
three representatives of the tenants, one representative of the malguzars and the fifth 
will be the Government officer entrusted with preparing the records 

29176. When you say that two-thirds of the people of the village should prevail 
over the remaining one*third, do you mean two-thirds of the owners or two-thirds of 
the cultivators Cultivators having m their possession two-thirds of the occupied arfa, 

29177. That is to say two-thirds of the vested interest in the land ? — Ye&. 

29178. Not two-thirds of the number of owners P—No. 

29179, Then again if you have consolidation elaborately and systematically carried 
out, do you not think that people should have greater oppoitunities to ventilate their 
grievances, for instance that you should have a higher amhority over the consolidation 
officer in the shape of a tribunal ? — Of course there is no objection to having a tribunal 
Of a court over the Chakhandi Officer; but the thing is this ; if one man appeals and his 
holding is changed by the appellate court then the whoie chakhandi will have to be upset. 

29180. My colleague, Mr. Calvert, has drawn your attention to the fact that, if 
things are left to the Settlement Officer, probably the people will not be satisfied or 
the judgment of one single man may not be able to satisfy all. Do you not there- 
fore think It is necessary to have a tribunal constituted so that any man 'nay have an 
opportunity to place all his grievances before it?— Of course, it is necessary. 

29181. Are you conversant with Town Planning Acts ? — No ; I am not 

29182. Do you know the principles of town planning and the redistribution of 
residential plots at various s-ages, the opportunities given to the people concerned, in 
the 'shape of notifications by the Government, that a particular scheme is framed. 
A particular scheme would be framed, a draft map of the distribution made, and 
complaints invited at different stages from the people concerned, so as to give the 
people an opportunity of claiming particular plots. Wouldjou have an elaborate system 
of that sort so that every tenant could put his proposals before the consolidation 
officer ? — Yes, every tenant should have the opportunity, 

29183. And, supposing after redistribution of all the different plots, an undesir- 
able uneconomical fragmented plot remained on hand, could there be a procedure by 
which Us money value would -be fixed either by the consolidation officer or by a 
panchayat and that money value paid to the owner of that small plot P — No, that will 
not be possible at least for the next forty or fifty years. 

29184. ' But if there were a plot which was too small to be tacked on to any of the 
other holdings, it would be dcsiiab^e to value it in money, and either to distribute that 
money among the different shares or to give it to one man ; do you not like that 
idea? — No ; the people here are very conservative and they do not like to part with 
a field ; whatever sum is paid, the owner will not be satisfied. 

291S5. But otherwise, according to your own ideas, that little plct would remain 
a more or less uneconomic plot? — It may be, but I would allow it to stand over, in 
crJer to make my chakhandi operations more pcpular. 

29186. Dr» Hyder \ In the Chhattisgarh Division, are the plots of the landlords 
or malguzars also scattered about ? — Yes. 

29187. The sir and khudkashi plots ?•— Yes. 

29188. It appears to me that according to the different sections of the Tenancy 
Act and the Land Revenue Act the law is on the side of ccnsolidatiou ? — Yes. 

29189. So that there should be no difficulty ? — No, but the law is not sufficiently 
strong and clear to effect a general chakhanni. In particular cases of exubange 
between two. tenants, ^ when they want to exchange a field, they do so with the 
.permission ol the landlord ; but if the malguzar objects tO the exchange proposed 
between the two tenants, it cannot be done. 
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29190* tn the Chhattisgarh DIvIsioDi ha^e you this system of redistributing land 
at certain intervals ?— -Before 1882 there was a general custom of redistribution ; that 
was the lakhahhata system. 

39191. Is that lahhahkata TiQMt obsolete ?— Entirely obsolete; since 1889 

no village has been redistributed. 

29192, With how many rights would you have to reckon: would you have to 
reckon with the sir right, the khudkaski right, the malik'makbu»a right, the right of 
absolute occupancy, and the right of limited occupancy Yes. 

29x93. Those other matters which are mentioned in Mr. Dyer’s memorandum are 
not very important ? — No. 

29194. — You could deal with the sarkar as you liked P — Yes* 

39195* You could deal with the communal lands; they would not give you 
much trouble , you are not going to consolidate them ?— No, but sometimes the 
people want a small part of the communal land to be included in their holdings and 
to give in exchange part of their holdings for communal land, 

29196. Do you mean to say they do not have a communal burial or burning 
ground here ?—No, by communal land I mean pasture land. Certain land is reserved 
for burisl ground. 

29197. There would be no difficulty in regard to that ?— No* 

29198. It seems to me there would be only four rights with which you would 
have to reckon: siV, kfiudkasht and the two kinds of tenancy rights ?— Yes, and 
malik-ptakbuza, 

29199. Have you in your villages large areas of service land ?— A very small 
area. 

29200, Allotted to the village headman ? — Not the headman, but to the 
village servant; the village watchman. 

29201. The Chairman \ On page 159 of the note it is said that the Land 
Revenue Act provides for the institution of a civil suit for the cancellation or 
amendment of any entiy within one year of a settlement. Dees an appeal He from 
a first decision in that case 9 — Yes 1 an appeal against the decision of the civil court 

(The witnesses withdrew.) 

The Commission then adjourned HU 2-30 p,m, on Thursday ^ the 20 ik January t 
rp27, at Nagpur* 
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Mr.C. M. TRIVEDI, I.C.S., Registrar, Co-operative Societies, 
Central Provinces and Berar. 


Replies to the Questionnaire. 


Question 22.— Co-operation.— (a) (i) I am of opinion that Government 
should take the following steps to encourage the growth of the co-operative 
movement in this Province: — 

(1) Besides the Registrar, the superior staff of the department consists of 
one Senior Deputy Registrar of the rank of Deputy Commissioner, one Junior 
Deputy Registrar of the rank of Assistant Commissioner and three Circle Officers 
on a special cadre on Rs, 250 — ^25 — 600. The Province has been divided into 
four Circles, each of which is in charge of a Junior Deputy Registrar or a Circle 
Officer. The number of Central Banks, registered primary societies and societies 
under liquidation is as under: — 


Gitcle Officer I 
Junior Deputy Registrar 
Circle Officer HE 
Do. IV 


Banks. 

Societies. 

Societies under 
liquidation. 

8 

1,121 

132 

13 

788 

50 

9 

1,112 

163 

7 

1,143 

190 


The Junior Deputy Registrar is in charge of Berar, in which Division the 
volume of business of banks and societies is greater than in the whole of the 
Central Provinces and in which future development is likely to occur both in 
respect of credit and non-credit co-opeiation, and it is not possible to allot him 
more banks and societies. The Circle OfiScers in the Central Provinces cannot 
efficiently supervise the banks and societies in their circles, particularly as 
ffie movement is not m a flourishing condition in the Central Provinces and 
the reorganisation of societies now in hand makes it incumbent on them to 
devote more attenhon to the affairs of societies than in the past. It is not 
pMsible to place the Senior Deputy Registrar in charge of a circle as a perma- 

Sfr P ' T to Circle Officers in 

^ temporarily in charge of three banks 

and about 500 societies. It is therefore desirable to increase the number of 
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circles from four to five. There is already a sanctioned post of a Junior Deputy 
Registrar of the rank of Extra-Assistant Commissioner, but the Legislative Coun- 
cil cut out the provision for the post in 1922, and since then no budget provision 
has been made for this post. 

(2) A characteristic feature of the Central Provinces system is that the impoi- 
tant duties of education and supervision of primary societies are entrusted to 
Central Banks. All co-operators are agreed in thinking that the deterioration 
of the movement in the Central Provinces is largely due to the fact that Central 
Banks have not been able to perform these duties adequately. It was expected 
when the movement was initimed in the Province that ultimately the banks 
would be managed entirely by rural directors from members of societies. For 
various reasons, however, llie control remained with the urban directors who 
were not in a position to keep themselves in touch with rural conditions. They 
concentrated their attention on the financing of societies, and so long as collec- 
tions were good did not trouble themselves about ^he education of members m 
the principles of co-operntion. Further, it must be recognised that the urban 
directors are generally busy professional gentlemen who cannot be expected 
to pay constant visits to distant villages in the mofussil and to supervise and 
instruct societies. This important work has therefore tended to fall in the hands 
of the banks' paid staff which is often inefiicient if not insufficient, ill-trained and 
ill-equipped for the task, though it may be mentioned that for the last two years 
efforts are being made to train them by holding training classes in the rains 
for about three weeks. In the Central Provinces, a Co-operative Institute has 
been organised for the Jubbulpore and Nerbudda Divisions. Twelve Central 
Banks together with their affiliated societies out of fourteen Central Banks are 
members of the Institute, fhe Institute is financed by contributions from banks 
and societies at 3 annas and 1 anna per Rs. 100 of their working capital and by 
a grant of Rs. 3,000 from Government, Its aim briefly is to develop the 
co-operative movement and lo organise, conduct and supervise the education 
of members in the principles and practice of co-operation. It has a staff of 
twelve local Instructors who give lectures illustrated by magic lantern slides 
in villages and do such other work as may be entrusted to them by banks. 
The future of this body is yet unceitain, since it is not adequately supported 
by Central Banks. Supervision of societies cannot be made over to such an 
organisation at present. Besides, there are no InstituLes in the Nagpur and 
Ghhattisgarh Divisions. A scheme has therefore been evolved with the support 
of all co-operators in the Central Provinces under which — 

(i) Circle Auditors in the Central Provinces would be relieved of the 

work of audit and entrusted with the duty of education and super- 
vision of societies and their leorganisation in co-operation with 
Central Banks and the Institute. 

(ii) The present number of Federation Auditors would be increased and 

their pay improved. The staff would be under Registrar's control, 
(ill) The Federation subscription of one rupee which is levied from every 
member of a primary co-operative society in the Central Provinces 
would be abolished. 

(iv) The present system of writing of accounts by society i/io/iomrs would 

continue for the present, but efforts would be made to induce 
literate members to write the accounts of societies. 

(v) The funds for audit by Federation Auditors and for the writing of 

accounts would be piovided from (i) contribution from the profits 
of societies not^ under liquidation ai 40 per cent of profits, (li)^ half 
the amount of interest on the accumulated reserve funds of societies 
under liquidation, and (iii) half the interest on the accumulated 
reserve funds of Central Banks. 

Calculations show that there will still be deficit of about Rs. 20,000. It is 
not possible to meet this by increased contributions, because the scale proposed 
for contributions from societies and banks is already very high. It is therefore 
proposed that Government should meet the deficit. This is only reasonable. 
The Central Provinces and Berar spend far less on co-operation than any pt}l,er 
major Province. Under this scheme, it may also be necessary to increase ^the 
number of Government Auditors. Conditions in Berar iire different.' Whereas 
the r»nmber of primary credit societies has decreased in the Central Provinces 
during the last five years, it has increased in Berar. The average Berar peasant 
is more intelligent than his Central Provinces confrere, and Directors, both urbaf 
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and rural, take greater interest in the co-operative movement. An Institute 
has been organised for Berar and all the banks and about 500 out of 758 societies 
are affiliated to it. The Institute is hnanced by contributions from profits of 
societies and Central Banks at 15 per cent and per cent, respectively. The 
Institute has a staff of 1 Inspector and 9 Assistant Inspectors, and its affairs 
are managed by an enthusiastic standing committee. It conducts a magazine, 
publishes pamphlets and holds rallies and training classes, and its Assistant 
Inspectors visit societies in consultation with Central Banks. It is expected 
that the societies which have not yet Joined the Institute will do so shortly. 
The Institute is doing good work, but the need for more supervision of societies 
in Berar is great in order to avoid the deterioration that has set in in the 
Central Provinces. One solution is to increase the number of Assistant Inspectors; 
another is to entrust the audit of societies to another agency and to release 
Circle Auditors for the work of supervision of societies. The matter is under 
discussion with the Institute and Cential Banks, but should there be any financial 
difficulties in the way of the adoption of a scheme for the more intensive super- 
vision of societies, I think Government should be prepared to make a grant to 
the Institute. 

(3) The land-tenure in the Central Provinces under which occupancy tenants 
cannot- lease their holdings for more than a year, or cannot mortgage or sell 
ffietn is an obstacle to the growth of the co-operative movement. This subject 
is outside the scope of the Terms of Reference, otherwise I should have liked 
to suggest that the Tenancy Act should be so amended as to make occupancy 
holdings mortgagable and saleable in favour of co-operative societies. 


(4) The question of the organisation of land mortgage banks in Berar is 
under consideration. In the earlier stages, a certain measure of assistance from 
Government is required, and a guarantee of interest by Government for a 
certain period would be of the highest importance In the initial stages, Govern- 
ment should also make a contribution towards the cost of valuation of land 
which would be mortgaged to a land mortgage bank. 

(5) To facilitate the transmission of money by money order between Central 
Banks and societies, Government should refund three-fourths of the money order 
commission as in the Punjab, Bombay and the United Provinces. 


(f?) (ii) Non-officialS-, boffi rural and^ urban and specially the latter, have 
rendered valuable services in the past in organising primary societies, Central 
Banks, the Provincial Bank, the Institutes and the Central Provinces and Berar 
Co-operative Federation and have devoted much time and attention to the 
management of central institutions. l^eir assistance it would have been 

imprasible - to develop the co-operative movement in this Province, and a 
word of tribute is due to several non-official gentlemen who at the sacrifice of 
time have laboured and continue to labour in the cause of co-oneration. If the 
non-official agency has not been able adequately to supervise the v-orking of 
primary societies, it is largely because too much was expected of honorarv 

TOrkers. - If as a result of experience, it is proposed to transfer the supervision 

of societies largely to Government Auditors, it must not be supposed that there 
will be no place for honorary workers o*- non-official agencies in the co-operative 
movenient in the Central Provinces. If any honorary workers or agencies come 

reorganise primary societies, their assistance 
II only be too welcome. movement cannot have too many disinterested 

non-official age^y is indispensable in the management 
Banks, the Provincial Bank, the Institutes and the 
federation, Non-officials and non-official agencies like the Institutes or Central 

district ® movement by organising divisional. 

1 .° * confeiences and by conducting rallies of co-operative 

M ‘he Province. TTiey cL also 

ln*the diffnrfon ior members pnmary societies. They can assist 

msd^nra ^ xJeas by means of lectures, wmphlets and 

magazines. Tke co-operative movement in the Province will be all the 
strong^ for the support of non-official workers and non-official agencies. 

.(") [i) Credit Societies . — There are in this Province 4,071 adricultural credit 

7a1n*BeT,? -f « fte Cen^fl' Pr^bies ' 

on Ss Mth W fi ‘hese societies amounted to Rs. ISS lakhs 

d?te T^ and loans to members stood at Ra. 132 lafchs on that 

«f rociS^ ?n Be«r 11 Sn®**! ” was 49.000 and that 

fieau The extent ^«neraUv advanced to members at 12 -per 

BBOU ifte extent of financial help rendered to agriculturists by these cr^it 
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societies during the last three years will be gathered from the figures of cash loans 

given below : — 

Central Provinces 

Berar 

* Total 


(000 omitted). 

(000 omitted). 

(000 omitted). 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1923 24 

7,54 

17,44 

24,98 

1924-25 

9.44 

25,62 

35,06 

1925-26 

11,76 

17,99 

29,76 


Most of these loans were for current agricultural purposes, e.g., purchase of 
seed, bollocks, or petty land improvements, weeding 'or harvesting, but in Berar 
loans have also been advanced for the purchase of land, the redemption of old 
debts and household and ceremonial expenditure. Generally, however, the 
finance provided by these societies is short-term finance and credit societies, 
largely depending, as they do, on loans from Central Banks which in turn derive 
their funds from deposits for one to three years, cannot provide long-term 
finance. In some societies, members borrow from outsiders, partly because 
societies do not finance them for all their needs and partly because the members 
have not been properly educated in the use of credit. The movement is in 
nn unsatisfactory condition, particularly in the Central Provinces, and efiorts 
are being made to weed cut bad societies and bad members and to reorganise 
societies not past hope largely through Government Auditors and partly through 
the staff of bank>. The movement will contract still further in the Central 
Provinces for sometime, but there is ^ no ground for pessimism. With proper 
supervision and steady jperseverance in educating members in the principles 
and practice of co-operation through rallies, taluk or tahsil conferences, training 
classes and the introduction of a share-system which has been promulgated 
lecently, the movement will improve. There are 33,000 and 5,800 villages in 
the Central Provinces British districts and Berar respectively, and there is great 
scope for the development of credit co-operation amongst agriculturists. But 
fresh organisation must be undertaken on sound lines, and care must be taken 
to free it from the defects associated with it in the period of expansion. F^or 
the present, the energies of all co-operators, official as v'ell as non-ofiicial, must 
almost wholly be concentrated on consolidation, especially in the Central Prov- 
inces. When the condition of existing societies has improved, there will be 
time to think of expansion. 

(iii) Societies formed for the sale of produce or stock — ^Tbe question of 
the formation of cotton sale societies in Berar has been under investigation for 
some time, and there are three such societies, two of which have been registered 
recently. Members and non-members bring their produce to the societies. It 
Is sold for them on a commission basis, and a rebate is given to members at 
the end of the year. In spite of the existence of cotton markets in Berar, 
malpractices occur frequently, and cotton sale societies would be of economic 
advantage to the agiiculturists in that they would secure honest weighment and 
the conect assessment of deductions for inferior or damaged cotton. These 
societies have not yet passed beyond the experimental stage, and it is proposed 
to observe their working for some time before organising more societies of this 
type in Berar. It must he emphasised that efficient business management and 
loyalty of members are essential pre-requisites for the success of such societies. 

Co-operation for sale is an advanced form of co-operation and can only 
flourish in areas where co-operation of simpler forms, e.g., credit, has succeeded. 
In the Central Provinces, Bilaspur district is one of the few districts where 
credit co-operation is doing well, and it is intended to examine the question 
of the formation of some societies for the sale of rice in that area. 

The co-operation of the Agricultural Department is necessary both in the 
formation and subsequent working of sale societies. This fact is fully recognised 
by both the Co-operative and Agricultural Departments in this Province, and 
it has been decided to depute an Agricultural Assistant for three years to one 
of the societies in Berar to help it in management and propaganda. 

(v) Societies formed for ihc aggregation of fragmented holdings and thett 
1 edistnh>itt07i in plots of reasonable size, — ^The evil of fragmentation is very 
seiious in the Chhattisgarh Division and is a formidable obstacle to any advance 
in agricultural practice. In Raipur and Drug districts, attention must for 
sometime to come be devoted to the improvement of credit societies, but in 
Bilaspur district, co-operative societies for the consolidation of holdings^ can 
be formed on the lines followed in the Punjab. As soon as legislation providing 
for transfer of rights in existing holdings to redistributed holdings is enacted* 
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an attempt will be made to organise some societies for the consolidation of 
holdings. In the meanwhile, the Central Bank is conducting some propaganda 
with a view to popularise the idea. 

(vi) Societtes for the co’-operattve use of agricultural machmeiy. — ^There is 
scope for such societies in Berar and perhaps in the Nagpur Division, but the 
question has not been examined by the Co-operative Department. The activities 
of Agricultural Associations in Berar have been mainly confined to the selling 
and hiring of ploughs. Labour is comparatively dear in Berar and I believe 
labour-saving appliances would be welcome. 1 think the question should be 
investigated by the Agricultural and Co-operative Departments. The essentials 
for success would seem to be : — 


(i) -A ready supply of spare parts and fittings. 

(ii) Inspection of and advice regarding replacement of the wear and tear. 

(iii) Willingness of central financing agencies to help such societies with 

funds at reasonable rates of interest'. 

(vii) Societies for joint farming. — I think this type of co-operation is too 
advanced for this Province, and the want of mutual confidence amongst members 
might be the rock on which such societies may founder, but Jt is worth while 
making an experiment. 

^ (viii) Cattle-breeding societies. — ^There are ’ at present no cattle-breeding 
societies in the Province. Two cattle-breeding societies were formed in the 
Raipur district in 1913-14. The members were mostly landowners who purchased 
a share of Rs. 100 each. Good cows were purchased for members with the 
help of the Agricultural Department, and suitable bulls were also supplied by 
that department at nominal prices. !^ch member was allowed to keep not more 
than six cows. A large area was given on lease by Government for grazing 
purposes on very favourable terms. These societies had. however, to be closed 
down, as members did not take sufficient interest in them. 


(ix) Societies fotmed foi any purpose connected with agncultuie o» with 
the ^ betterment of village life, but not specified above. — Co-operation can be 
utilised as means of education and social reform. It is desirable to form societies 
for compulsory education, for reducing ceremonial expenditure and for arbitration 
of disputes. But a good deal of propaganda is necessary before such societies 
can be organised and worked successfully. It is in respect of propaganda in 
such matters that non-official agencies can be of great use. The assistance 
of^ caste and village panchayats would be of great help in the development of 
this type of co-operation. 


(c) I understand the question to mean whether legislation should be introduced 
to_ compel a small minority to join as members in co-operative societies for 
joint improvement. If so, my answer is in the negative. It there is compulsion, 
co-operation, of which voluntary association is an essential feature, ceases to be 
co-operation. I have, however, no objection to legislation compelling a recal- 
citrant minority to^ join in schemes of joint improvement, provided such schemes 
are not brought within the scope of the Co-operative Societies Act. 

(d) Primary credit societies have enabled their members toi obtain loans 
from them at cheaper rates of interest than from other sources, and in villages 
in which co-operative credit societies are working fairly well, the local money- 
lenders have reduced the rates of interest charged by them. In many of the 
societies I have visited, some members have been able to pay off their debts 
and increase their assets, c.g., land, bullocks or to improve their land. The 
®prit of self-help and mutual help has been fostered to a certain extent. On 
the other hand, only a few societies have succeeded in securing deposits from 
m^bers and non-members. Such deposits in societies amount to Rs. 5 lakhs, 
although it^ may be mentioned that the share capital held by members of 
primary societies in Central Banks totals Rs. 11 lakhs. In many societies, neither 
the panchayat nor the members fully realise their responsibilities. The scrutiny 
of the purposes of loans and the watch over their subsequent employment are 
not very thorough. Unpunctuality in repayment is a frequent occurrence. 

The Provincial Bank and Central Banks have succeeded admirably in 
attra^ing the savings of middle classes, and deposits in the Provincial Bank 
and Central Banks amount to Rs. 32 lakhs and Rs. 95 lakhs, respectively. Thus, 
even outside the membership of societies, the movement is proving of value 
m.the encouragement of thrift and the accumulation and circulation of capital 
for economic purposes. 
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Oral Evidenctdi 

29202. The Chairman: Mr. Trivedi, you art Registrar ot Co-operativfl 
Societies in the Central Provinces? — Yes. 

29203. You have given the Commission a note of the evidence which you 
wish to give. Do you desire to^ make any statement of a general character at 
this stage?— No, I do not desire to make any such statement at this stage. 

29204. Would you please give the Commission a short account of your own 
experience in the co-operati\e movement? When did you first join?— I joined 
as Deputy Registrar ih January 1924 and I continued as Deputy Registrar till 
June 1925. In June 1925 I was appointed to officiate as Registrar, Co-operative 
Societies, and 1 continued in that post as Officiating Registrar till March 1^6. 
Then I went on leave and I returned from leave in the middle of November last. 

29205. Had you any experience of the movement prior to 1924?— No, I 
had not any cosiderable experience. I merely came across some co-operative 
societies in my capacity as Sub-Divisional Officer in the Raipur district. I must 
have seen about 7 or 8 societies. 

29206. If there w^as any lack of experience it was of course not in any way 
due to your own action. But have you found such lack of experience any 
disadvantage in discharging your duties’— Not at present. In the beginning 
I had to pick up the work. 

29207. You did the best you could as you went along? — ^Yes. I started 
work actually in the field when I went out on tour at the earliest opportunity 
after joining as Deputy Registrar. 

29208. What was the 'name of the officer whom you succeeded’*—* 
Mr. Roughton. 

29209. I think if would be well if we run through, before we turn to your 
printed note of evidence, some of the information provided in the provincial 
memorandum which is entitled: A Memorandum on Rural Conditions and Agn- 
cultural Development in the Central Provinces and Berar, The movement I 
think was inaugurated in 1904? — Yes. 

29210. By 1911 there were seven Central Banks with deposits amounting 
to Rs. 1,24,520 and a working capital of Rs. 1,74,516. 300 primary societies 
existed at that time in which there were 9,542 members and those 300 societies 
had a working capital of Rs. 5,00,000. Is that correct? — ^Yes 

29211. Then your Provincial Co-operative Bank was organised in order to 
provide a link between the Central Bank and the money market? Did you 
prepare the memorandum?— No, my predecessor prepared it. 

29212. Have you read it througli?— Yes. 

29213. Is it correct in its facts? — ^Yes. 

29214. Does paragraph 57 on page 22 of the aforementioned memorandum 
give the Commission an insight into the full extent of the seriousness of the 
present position?— Yes, that is a true enough statement of the present position 
of the movement. 

29215. How many societies have failed altogether? 1 am not sure whether 
this is mentioned here or not? — ^Up to date? 

29216. Yes? — ^I have got a statement here. The number of primary credit 
societies that have been cancelled up to date since the beginning of the move- 
ment is 1,452. 

29217. And in the past 12 months?— Up to the 30th June 1926, ue., from 
1st July 1925 to 30th June 1926, 191 primary agricultvral credit societies with 
unlimited liability have been cancelled. 

29218. Have there been cases m which the acts for which individual 
members were liable under the system of unlimited liability have been insisted 
upon?— Yes, joint liability has had to be enforced. 

29219. And payments , claimed and made? — Yes. 

29220. What effect has that had on the reputation of the co-opefativc 
movement in the districts in queatioi^— Xhe enforcement of joint liability 
has produced, to a certain extent, an unfavourable impression about the 
movement. 
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49^21. Is it your view that on the whole the sound procedure at this stage 
is to enforce unlimited liability, and where societies are obviously insecure, 
to claim to the full extent to which a member is liable?—! think theoretically 
the position is quite 5 ,ound. 

29222. I am asking you about the practice and not about the theory? 
What is the policy at the moment? — ^At present we enforce joint liability and 
we generally pass two orders of contribution f" I mean, after a joint liability 
is enforced twice we do not enforce it afterwards and the remainder is written 
off as a bad debt. 

29223. I do not quite understand what you mean by enforcing it after- 
wards? — In cases where there is a deficit, say a primary society has to meet 
a liability of Rs. 300 to the Central Bank and the enforcement of individual 
liability has brought in Rs. 100, then for Rs. 200 orders are passed in an equitable 
manner against other members and that joint liability is enforced, say, for 
a series of two or three years and if the enforcement of joint liability does not 
bring in the whole amount, the rest is written off by the Central Bank which 
is the main creditor of the society. 

29224. Does that mean the member least inclined to meet his obligations 
is most likely to escape them? — ^I should not think so; we see vrhat his assets 
are and we decide accordingly. 

29225. Do you examine the assets of each member who is liable? — ^Yes, 
the liquidator does. 

29226. Who acts as liquidator? — Generally we have one from the staff 
of the Central Bank or we have a pleader; or in a very few cases we have a 
Circle Auditor as liquidator. 

29227. Do you often have a pleader^ — No, only in about 20 per .cent 
of the cases: I am giving the figure roughly. 

29228. And is that person engaged by your department to carry out the 
work? — ^Yes, the department appoints him as liquidator and he is remunerated 
at 5 per cent. 

29229. He is chosen by your department as such? — ^Yes. What happens 
ia practice is this; the Central Bank makes n recommendation and the depart- 
ment more or less accepts it. 

29230. Upon whom does the charge of liquidation fall? — On the society. 

29231. On the individual society? — ^Yes. 

29232. Are there many members of primary societies vrho occupy their 
land on a system of occupancy holdings? — Yes. In the Central Provinces, 
there must be from 60 to 80 per cent occupancy holdings because of the total, 
about 60 per cent of the tenants are occupancy tenants. 

29233. A cultivator holding his land as an occupancy holding can neither 
mortgage nor sell? — ^He can surrender, but he cannot sell. 

29234. What security has he to offer? — ^The only security he has to offer 
is his personal security. He might have some cattle, but agricultural cattle 
cannot be attached or sold. 

29235. Now, you have systems of tenancy which do enable the occupiers 
to mortgage, have you not? — ^Yes, we have absolute occupancv tenants in the 
Central Provinces. 

29236. Have you had any difficulty in societies where you have bbth sorts 
of tenants and where you have called up the liability?— I have not quite followed 
the question. 

29237. Well, in a case where one member holds his land under occupancy 
tenancy and the other under an absolute tenancy, have you difficulty in 
liquidating when you have to -dteal with two classes of members?— In that case 
joint liability is still enforced and the absolute occupancy tenant has had to 
pay up; that also has made the movement unpopular. 

29238. So that although the security is there he has to pay?— Yes; he may 
be penalised for the want of security oft the part of occupancy tenants. 

29239. What about the cidtivator holding under the* occupancy system and 
not under absolute occupancy?— In his case, in practice, when the society is 
liquidated -we have to recover from his crop or attach his non-agricultural 
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cattle because houses in villages do not fetch much value. We would have to 
wait for his crop, and houses are practically unsaleable in the villages; they sell 
for a mere song. 

29240. You have told us in your note that primary societies in the Prov- 
inces have lacked vigour? — ^Yes. 

29241. I understand there is very little propaganda directed to educating 
members of the general public in the principles of co-operation in the villages; 
is that so?— Yes. 

29242. And that, in your view, is one of the causes of failure, is it?— Yes. 

29243. During the years in which the movement was getting into difficulties, 
what system was in vogue for examining the assets and liabilities of members 
applying for loans? — In practice, the movement in the Central Provinces 
has been organised on the principle that the duties of organisation, supervision 
and education rested with the Central Banks and the W'ork of valuation of 
assets for the purpose of granting loans was done by the Central Bank staflF. 
The Government Auditors have nothing to do with the assessment of credit or 
with the grant of loans. 

29244. But, in fact, did the managing committees of primary societies examine 
a|)plications for loans, or did they pass the applications straight on to the 
Central Bank? — In practice, there was some sort of examination, but it was not 
very thorough; it was very sketchy. 

29245. Then, had the Central Bank agents, who went to the cultivator 
applying for a loan, investigated his affairs? — ^What happens is that Ae 
society, when it wants a loan, either sends in a loan application to the Central 
Bapk or, what is more often the case, the members themselves come to &e 
Central Bank. ‘‘ 

29246. Without going to their primary society at all? — ^What I mean is 
that the membera come there and hold a meeting in the precincts of the Central 
Bank’s office. That often happens, because the members are illiterate; they 
cannot write their loan applications. They come to the Central Bank, their 
loan application is wrhten there, and the Central Bank with such records as 
it has got and with ’‘such knowledge a» it possesses grants or rejects the 
application. 

29247. It is fair to assume that in many cases the Central Bank cannot 
have the information and the records to judge of the applicant’s suitability? — 
It will have the records because, when a society comes,^ it will come with its 
records. 

29248. What about the records of a member applying for a loan? — ^It will 
be in the Hatsyat register. 

29249. Who prepares that statement’— The Hatsyat register is prepared 
by the Central Bank staff. 

29250. On the spot? — On the spot. 

29251. Have they a large touring staff?— The staff of the Central Banks 
generally consists of one Manager and, in case of large banks, one or two 
Inspectors; we have got a system of what is called Group Accountants; they 
are really paid by the societies’ funds; in practice they are attached to the 
Central Banks, and each Group Accountant is in charge of 30 to 40 societies. 

29252. What is the largest number of primary societies grouped under one 
Central Bank? — Sihora has 261 societies. 

29253. Is it a Central Bank?— Yes. 

29254, What is the staff of that Central Bank?— The Sihora Central Bank 
has got one Manager on a pay of Rs. 95, one Accountant for office work on a 
pay of from Rs. 50 to Rs. 60, one Inspector on Rs. 40, and it has got 8 Group 
Accountants, on salaries varying from Rs. 20 to Rs. 35. 

29255. When a member of one of the 261 societies desires a loan, lie, has 
to go up to the Central Bank in order to make the application? — What^often 
happens is that, at the time of the season for advancing loans, the mohairs 
are out ift the villages, they prepare the loan applications there, and the members 
come to the Central Bapk- either in a body or' depute the sirpanch or secretary. 
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29256. How far are these committees managing primary societies, in fact* 
at this moment, examining the assets and liabilities of applicants? — I should put 
it at about anything from 30 to 50 per cent. 

29257. Of all the societies? — ^Yes. 

29258. And the rest are either unwilling or incapable of carrying out the 
work; is that the position’ — More or less that is the position. 

29259. Are the Central Banks doipg their best to throw responsibility on 
to the primary societies themselves? — ^They are -doing something, but not as 
much as could be done. 

29260. Do you know of any Central Banks that have gone so far as to 
discourage primary societies from examining these matters for themselves? — 
I have not come across any Central Bank which has been discouraging it; in fact, 
it is to the advantage of flie Central Banks, even from a narrow point of view, 
to encourage societies to examine loan applications. 

29261. How do you account for the fact that they are not all doing their 
best to throw that responsibility on to the primary societies? — ^Primarily because 
the Directors of the Central Banks are men who are not generally in real touch 
with the villages, and the staff is not fully qualified for the work it has to 
undertake. 

29262. I see from your printed note of evidence that you are quite 
definitely of opinion that, for the moment, the best policy in the Province is 
to straighten out the affairs of the primary societies, operating as credit societies, 
and not to attempt any other form of society; is that a correct interpretation 
of your views? — ^Yes; in the Central Provinces at any rate, I am most strongly 
of opinion that all oui efforts must be concentrated on the consolidation of 
the credit movement, except in Bilaspur where the movement is doing very well. 

29263. On page 35 of the memorandum (page 11 above) it is stated : 
“The' time may be looked forward to when each agricultural association will have 
Its own demonstration plot, as several have. On these will be shown by the agri- 
cultural assistant the improved methods to be introduced which the members will 
undertake to incorporate in their own activities^*. What societies, will those 
be exactly? — ^At present, I have got some agricultural, associations registered 
under the Co-operative Societies Act in Berar; two or three of them have got 
their own demonstration plots, they purchase implements and sell diem. 

29264. Would the distribution of seeds be their primary function? — ^At 
present these agricultural associations do not distribute much seed, to my 
knowledge. For that, there are what are called Seed Unions, and they are a 
separate organisation. 

29265. Prof, Gangulee: Are these Seed Unions registered under you? — 
Some Seed Unions are, but a good many are not. 

29266. The Chairman: Then it is stated: “Such associations will get capital 
by selling seed,^ implements and manures and arranging for the marketing of 
members’ crops”. Is not that rather a curious way of obtaining what, I suppose, 
would be working capital? I do not quite follow that?— I should much prefer 
the organisation for the marketing of members’ crops to be kept separate from 
an agricultural association, 

29267. I do not quite see how a society engaged in selling seed is going 
to get capital by selling seed, implements and manure?— What is meant, I 
suppose, is that they will ^et working capital out of the profits, but that would 
be a slow method of doing it. The agricultural associations, I am speaking 
of those which are registered, have got a share capital of their own; they are 
organised on a share capital basis; the working capital is provided by share 
capital and such deposits as they may be able to , attract. Some agricultural 
associations have borrowed from the Central Bank. 

29268. Is it your view that matters are in a somewhat sounder position 
now than they were two years ago?— I think so; financially, we are distinctly 
sounder than we were, and to a certain extent, in so far as reorganisation 
has proceeded, we are in a more satisfactory, or less unsatisfactory, position. 

^^269. Are you founding this reorganisation on a real endeavour to educate 
your members in the principles of co-operation? — ^Yes. 
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29270. What machinery have you got for attaining that end? — ^At present, 

I depend on my Circle Auditors; we tried it through the agency of the banks 
for one year, but we found that we could not get much change out of them. 

29271. How many Auditors have you got?---35 in the Central Provinces 
and Berar, for the Central Provinces 24. 

29272. They audit all the societies* books? — ^Yes. 

29273. Have they got time to properly audit all the societies’ books?— 
We have got another set of Auditors called the Federation Auditors, of whom 
there are 26 in the whole of the Central Provinces and Berar and 24 in the 
Central Provinces. They do a large part of the auditing. 

29274. The Federation Auditors? — Yes 

29275. Whose servants are they?— They aie supposed to be servants of the 
Federation. There is a Co-operative Federation in the Central Provinces dnd 
Berar, but' it is not functioning at present. 

29276. Who pays their salaries? — They are paid from the levy of ^ 
subscription of Re. 1 ner member from every primary society, and whenever 
there is a deficit, it is paid by the Central Banks. Out of this Re. 1 are also 
met the charges for the writing of accounts. 

29277. How long do you allow for the audit of each society’s books, on 
the average?— About 2 days, we find each Federation Auditor audits about 90 to 
100 societies. ^ 

29278. Is that about as much as your auditing staff can achieve, working 
at top pressure? — ^There is a certain amount of pressure, but it is not top 
pressure; at top pressure they can do about 125 societies. 

29279.^ What time do they find to devote to the duties of educating 
members in the principles of co-operation? — Auditors as such find very little 
time to do that, but I am asking the Government Auditors to do that, and 
I have relieved them of the duties of audit, and have made other arrangements 
for audit; the Federation Auditors are doing the auditing, and I have licensed 
some other persons as Auditors. 

29280, Your suggestion, on pages 168 and 169 of your note, for the strengthen- 
ing of your department for this purpose, is, it appears to me, a very modest 
one. It is to add one Circle Officer and certain subordinates. What I am trying 
to do is to give you an opportunity of saying, if you are of such an opinion, that 
you think your staff as a whole is quite inadequate to deal with the audit and 
with the amount of educative work, which presumably must be forthcoming 
if the movement is to recover. Do you think you are short of staff? — So far 
as the Auditors are concerned, I am certainly short of staff. 

29281. And yet, you are depending upon these Auditors to do the educative 
work; is that so? — ^No, I have proposed strengthening the staff by a Govern- 
ment grant of Rs. 25,000. If that is given, the present Auditors will be relieved 
from the work of original audit. The arrangements at present made are only 
makeshift arrangements. 

29282. Do you think the Auditor is a good man to do the educative 
work"? — ^He is the best man available at present. 

29283. On page 169 you say : “Circle Auditors in the Central Provinces 
would be relieved of the work oi audil*’^ — ^I mean, there, original audit. 

29284. Perhaps you would make that correction? — I meant original audit, 
because they will have to do a certain amount of test audit. 

29285. What superior audit have you, in fact, at this moment? — ^Audit by 
the Circle Auditors in the societies; I have got two Chief Auditors also, and they 
conduct test audit of a certain number of societies. 

29286. What is the average salary of Circle Auditors? — Rs. 85 to Rs. 150; 
I consider it inadequate. 

29287. Do you come across many cases where members are borrowing both 
from the societies and from the moneylenders at the same time? — Yes; I do, 

29288. That is common, is it? — ^Yes; I should say it is common; especially 
S6- in the Central Provinces. 

29^.’ What is your oldest selling society*? — ^The oldest selling society is 
the one at Akola; it is about four or five years oUi 
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29290, Does it deal in cotton? — Cotton and juar, 

29291. Is that society in a good state? — It was not making much progress 
till last year; but now we have reorganised it and we expect lhat it will make 
better progress than before. Our main difficulty in the past was due to want 
of propaganda and want of good and efficient management. 

29292. Has it paid any dividend or bonus? — ^It has paid dividend at the 
rate of 6 per cent and one year it has paid a rebate also to members. 

29293. That is estimated for every 10 ^ rupees worth of credit sold to the 
society? — ^It is a rebate on the commission. That is, the societies ^ charge 
commission just as the commission agents do and a certain rebate is then 
allowed* 

29294. It is a method of distributing profit? — ^Yes. Non-members also 
bring in their produce but they do not get the rebate. 

29295. Are you familiar with the work of this selling society? — ^Yes. 

29296. With the details? — ^Yes. 

29297. Is any grading carried out by the society? — ^No; no grading is 
carried out; but, from next year, we are going to post an Agricultural Assistant 
and he will do the grading. 

29298. Do you look for much advantage from grading? — ^Yes. 

29299. It rather depends on whether the cotton at present passing through 
the society’s godowns is greatly mixed not, does it not? — ^Yes. What 
happens actually is that the cotton is taken down to the gin and there the 
commission agent grades it; our Agricultural Assistant will do the same thing. 

29300. For the society? — ^Yes, 

29301. Does the society gin? — ^No; it does not gin; at present the cotton 
is sold unginned. 

29302. Has it storage capacity? — ^No, 

29303. So that it cannot hold up the crop? — ^No; the cotton brought to 
the market is sold on the same day. 

29304. Would you regard storage as a valuable addition to the plant, as 
offering a valuable addition to its opportunities? — It is rather speculative. 

29305. You would rather not see that attempted? — ^Not for the present; 
it would involve the society in ri^^ks. At present the society runs no risk what- 
ever because it sells on commission. 


29306, Do you think the members are getting a better price for the cotton 
than they would in the open market? — ^The price fixed is the same; but where 
the members get advantage is with regard to unfair weighment and unfair assess- 
ment of deductions. So far as these two things are concerned, the society 
ensures better weighment and a fair assessment of deductions. 


29307. That is your earliest society*!* — Yes. 

29308. You have been starting new societies, have you not? — ^Yes; we 
have started one at Amraoti and another at Dhamangaon; they were registered 
only last year and they have started working this year. 

29309. "Dealing with this year’s crop? — ^Yes. 

29310. Can you say at all how they are doing? — ^They have made a most 
promising beginning, I have made arrangements for propaganda; I have posted 
one Circle Auditor for propaganda purposes in connection with the sale society 
in villages served by the Amraoti and .Dhamangaon markets. 


29311. And they are operating in the same manner as the first society?— Yes. 

29312. What accommodation have they, just a small office?— Yes, in the 
cotton market. At present the man entrusted with the actual business of 
conducting sales is a co-operator who has experience of cotton business and for 
the first two years he is prepared to do the work gratis, v 


. cultivator brings his cotton to the office doors, is that the posi- 

tion?— To the market in which the office is situated; then the rate is fixed a!nd 
when the rate is fixed the cotton is purchased and taken to the gin where the 
man who is conducting the sales is present to see to the weighment and to the 
iss^ment of deductions. This year we have no trouble about assessment of 
deductions because all the crop is uniformly of the same quality. 
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29314. What do you mean exactly when you say that the rate is fixed? — 
The rate is declared in the cotton market under secret signs. The actual 
settlement is done secretly and the rate is declared for the day for all the carts; 
that is the prevailing rate in the market that day. 

29315. But fluctuations above and below that datum line occur, do they? 

Is that the minimum rate for the day or is it an absolute rate for the day? — 

Generally speaking, it is the common rate; but some purchasers might give a 
higher rate. 

29316. Never a lower rate? — Occasidnally a lower rate too. The actual 
settlement of the rate is really done secretly. Suppose the rate for the day is 
Rs. 80, any one may say “your cotton is bad and I will pay a reduced rate’*- 

29317. The society then acts as a commission agent for the members? — Yes. 

29318. And the society never buys any cotton?— No; it simply sells to 
the purchaser. 

29319. Is the officer carrying out the business of commission agent for the 
society a member of the Agricultural Service? — ^No; he is not. 

29320, What is he as a rule? — In the Akola society, he is the Manager of 

the Central Bank. In the Amraoti and Dhamangaon societies, he is a co-operator 

and he is also intimately connected with the cotton business and he conducts 
the sales. In the case of Akola, from next year we intend to post an Agricultural 
Assistant to look after the business there. 

29321. Would he be responsible for looking after the business of all these 
societies? — ^No; only for that one society; we have recommended that there 
should be one such Assistant for each society. 

29322. Whole-time? — ^Yes, so that in the slack season he will do propaganda 
in regard to seed distribution and so on and in the cotton season he will be fully 
engaged on the business of the society. 

29323. To what gr,ade will he belong? — ^He will be an oflSicer more or less 
of the grade of my Circle Auditor on a pay of Rs. 80—150. There are two 
grades in the Agricultural Department, the Lower Division grade and the Upper 
Division grade. If he is in the Upper grade, he will go up to Rs. 250. 

29324. And his salary will continue to be paid entirely by the Government?— 
Yes. 

29325. Pro/. Gangulee: Will he not require some tiaining in co-operative 
principles?— Yes, he will. 

29326. Where will you train him? — He will be trained here. 

29327. The Chairman: When is he going to be put on this work, next 
year?— Yes; but he will be placed at my disposal from Ist April next and he 
will be trained and put in charge of the society from the next cotton season. 

29328. What type of managers have these societies secured so far? Are 
you satisfied with the calibre of the men?— You mean selling societies? 

29329. Yes?— I was not satisfied with the type of man that the Akola 
soci^y had for the last two or three years because he was only a man on Rs. 30 
or Rs. 40. 

29330. He had many opportunities?— Yes and he might misuse them. But 
at present I am quite satisfied with the man I have got. 

29331. I understand from the evidence of the Director of Agriculture in 
this Province that for the present you are not of opinion that the co-operative 
movement can take any useful part in the consolidation of fragmented holdings; 
18 that so?--Yes, except in Bilaspur where the credit movement is in a sound 
condition; but in the rest of Chhattisgarh Division I do not think it can 
do anything. 

29332. The reason is that you think that the straightening of the credit 
movement is the first duty before you?— Yes; and I think that though the 
cooperative movement was noi able to do anything for the consolidation of 
the holdings, other avenues should not be barred. 

29333.^ You do not mean that th.; co-operative movement will never do 
anything m that direction? — ^No, because I say that in Bilhspur it might do 
something. 

not?-^e8 ^ cattle-breeding societies you had decayed, did they 
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29335. Did they achieve anything before they disappeared? — I should say 
practically nothing. I had no personal experience of them as Registrar but only 
as Sub-Divisional Officer because they were dissolved before I became Registrar; 
but I knew them fairly well as Sub-Divisional Officer. 

29336. What is your strongest Central Bank at this moment, that is, which 
is the society that has the largest deposits? — ^Akola and Amraoti; they are two 
very big banks. 

29337. What deposits have they? — ^Akola has 17 lakhs, Amraoti 20 lakhs, 
and Nagpur 5 lakhs. ^ 

29338. Who chose the managing staff of these banks? — ^The banks them- 
selves; I have got nothing to do with the selection of the managing staff. 

29339. You mean the Committee? — The Board of Directors. 

29340. How are the Directors chosen? — ^In a Central Bank there are two 
kinds of shareholders, firsly individual sharholders who are not members of the 
primary societies and secondly members of the primary societies; the Board 
of Directors is chosen partly by the individual shareholders and partly by the 
members of societies who are shareholders of the Central Bank. 

29341. Are any societies, as such, members' of these Central Banks?— All 
societies are members. 

29342. So they too are represented?— Yes and the Directors of the societies 
predominate in numbers. 

29343. Now I com^e to the primary societies. You told us that a certain 
Important proportion of these primary societies are not capable of managing 
their own affairs at all. Have they taken a part in appointing these officers to 
manage the Central Banks'^ — ^Yes. 

29344. The societies, as such, have representation on the Boards, have they 
not?— Yes, in so far as they have got Directors on the Central Bank, they can be 
said to have taken part; on the \7orking committee there are one or two repre- 
sentatives of primary societies, 

29345. Is die business of this meeting at which the Directors are appointed 
earned on in English in the vernacular? — In the vernacular of the district. 

29346. Is the meeting largely attended as a rule? — Generally. In some 
places we find difficulty in getting a quorum. 

29347, You find difficulty in getting a quorum? — ^Yes. 

29348. Mr, Calvert: At a general meeting?— Yes, at a general meeting in 
one or two places we have found difficulty; but generally speaking it is well 
attended. 

29349, Tkc Chairman: How far do you regard yourself as responsible for 
thc^ managing personnel of the Central Bank? Has your department any respon- 
sibility at all?— No, it has no responsibility. 

29350. That is your view? — has no responsibility at present, because it 
does not select them and it does not deal with them in disciplinary matters: 
It has no control over the staff of the Central Banks. 

29351. So that if you knew that a particular Central Bank was being impro- 
perly managed, you could take no action; is that your view? — ^Not that I would 
not take any action; I should write to them, either officially or deini-officially. 

29352. Even demi-officially, if you have no responsibility, I do not see 
how you could press the matter further?— The Registrar does not appoint 
them, nor has he any disciplinary power over them; if he came to know things 
were going wrong, he would do his best to put a stop to it. 

29353. To that extent you do feel yourself interested?— Very much. 

29354. Mr. Calvert: That is not quite complete. You could ask the Local 
Government to withdraw concessions? — Yes. 

^355. And you could liquidate on your own motion? — Yes, I could liquidate 
the (jentral Bank or any bank, but that would be an extreme measure to adopt. 

^ 29356. A^ you could ask the Govenment to withdraw the exemption from 

income-tax r— Yes, if the matter were really very serious, one would do that; 
^traf i^rdinary petty matters, one could not possibly think of liquidating a 
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i§tr S. Chitnuvis: The Kin^ Gommittee recotniuended th>at Re^gistrars 
should have control over the staff, but the Legislative Council got that recom- 
mendation cancelled. 

29357. The Chairman ’ What machinery is at your disposal for watching 
the Central Banks and the manner in which their affairs are looked after? — I have 
got my Circle Auditors and Circle Officers; I receive a number of statements 
from them regarding the Central Banks; the banks are frequently inspected: 
I go down myself and other officers go down; and the Circle Auditor is there, 
he conducts a monthly inspection of the bank. Several statements as to the 
financial position of each bank are prescribed, and they come to me. 

29358, How about the Provincial Co-operative Bank? — get fortnightly 
statements exhibiting the financial position; I attend all tiie meetings of the 
Managing Committee of the Provincial Bank though I am not a member of 
the Managing Committee; I attend all meetings of the Board of Directors, and 
I am often in communication with them, because the headquarters of the Prov- 
incial Bank are here and 1 am here. 

29359. How far does the Board of Management of the Provincial Co-opera- 
tive Bank attempt to watch the affairs of the Central Banks; are they watched very 
closely? — It does to a certain extent, yes, and it largely relies on me for that. 

29360. It largely relies on you for its information as to the state of the 
Central Banks ^ — ^Yes. At one time it had an Inspector who used to inspect, but 
I understand that his criticisms were resented by the Central Banks, and now 
he has been withdrawn from inspection duty, 

29361. Who is doing his work now? — ^The Provincial Bank has not got an 
inspecting agency. 

29362. Have you an inspecting^ agency? — So far as my inspecting agency is 
concerned, it is myself and the Circle Officer; that is my inspecting agency; 
the Circle Officers are in close touch with the banks. 

29363. Str James MacKenna : Who started this idea of putting primary 
societies so completely under the contiol of the Central Banks? — ^You mean 
which individual started it? 

29364. How did that policy arise"? — ^This system was inaugurated in the 
Province by Mr. Crosthwaite. 

29365. How long ago? — More or less from the beginning of the movement. 

29366. Is^ it a fact that in 1920-21 the co-operative movement in the 
Province got into such a state that they had to apply to the Government of India 
for a loan of 24 lakhs? — ^Yes, that w'as during a banking crisis; the bank dissipated 
its fluid repurces, and it had not money to pay the depositors; on top of that 
came scarcity, so that there was not enough money to finance the Central Banks; 
Government assistance had to be given in the shape of a Government loan of 
19 lakhs. It was purely a banking crisis. 

29367. Str S. M, Chtinavis: Altogether 19 lakhs? — Yes. 

29368. Str James MacKenna* Has that been repaid? — ^Yes, it was repaid in 
full in 1925. 

29369. What were the relations between your Provincial Bank, the Central 
Banks and the ordinary banks in the Province? — The Provincial Bank has got 
a cash credit with the Imperial Bank to the extent of 4 lakhs, that is a cash 
credit on pro-notes of primary societies. 

29370. Mr. Calvert: Endorsed by a Central Bank? — ^Endorsed by the Cen- 
tral Bank and by the Provincial Bank too. 

29371. Sir James MacKenna: Did they lessen or withdraw that guarantee 
during the crisis when the movement was in such a shaky condition in the 
Province? — ^No, I think it remained the same. It was 2 lakhs and it remained 
the same, and last year it was increased to 4 lakhs. 

29372. That looks as if the outside banks were getting a ^little more confi* 
dence, does it not? — ^Yes, if does indicate that. 

29373. With regard to liquidation, the figure you gave to the Chairman 1 
think would lead to the inference thnt about 25 per cent of your societies have 
been liquidated, while in your printed memorandum in answer- to Question 22 (a) 
the number of societies, at present under, liquidation is 12^ per cent. Even the 
latter figure is a very large one?---Yes, I gave the total figure to the Chairman. 
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29374. Why has there been so much liquidation? — We have to liquidate 
bad societies; bad societies are due to a large extent to what I consider to be 
defective organisation in the past. 

29375. Is not there any locus penitentics; do you not resort to liquidation 
as the very last step? — ^Yes- 

29376. Do you not try to bolster them up? — ^No, we do not try to bolster 
them up; when we find a society cannot be revived, we put it into liquidation. 

29377. You said the liquidation was frequently done by pleaders? — I said 
about 20 per cent. 

29378. Who do the rest, your own Assistant Registrars? — No, that is done 
by the staff of the CentrarBank. It is done to a certain extent by my own 
staff, but to a very small extent. 

29379. Would you agree that they are in a better position to conduct the 
liquidation than an outside pleader? — Yes. 

29380. They are in a better position to get at the real facts of the case?— 
Yes. Those 20 per cent consists of old cases; at present 1 do not entrust liquida- 
tion to a pleader if I can help it, because they do not find time to go out into the 
villages; they have to do their work from headquarters. 

29381. What is the process of liquidation. Who confirms _ the liquida- 
tion? — ^At present there is no appeal against the order of the liquidator accord- 
ing to the rules in this Province. Mr. Crosthwaite was strongly opposed to it. 

29382. Is there no appeal against the order of the liquidator? — ^No, unless 
there is a remedy in the civil court; to the Registrar there is at present in 
the rules no .appeal. 

29383. The liquidator’s award is final? — ^Yes. 

29384. Mr, Calvert: Under certain conditions?^ — In certain Provinces, the 
rules under the Co-operative Societies Act provide for an appeal to the 

Registrar or provide for confirmation of the liquidator’s order by the Registrar. 

29385. Sir lames MacKenna: The position in Burma is that the liquidation 
is confirmed by the Registrar, from whose decision an appeal lies to the 

Financial Commissioner? — ^There is no such thing here. 

29386. You^ have not dealt with land mortgage banks yet, ^ have you? — 
No, 1 simply said the question was under consideration; we are thinking of it. 

29387. Have you any idea of the line you would take? — I think the lines 
would be largely those decided upon by the Registrars’ Conference last year; 
they went into the question in great detail. 

29388. Acting under the existing Act? — ^Yes. 

29389. Without any special legislation? — ^Yes. 

29390. What is your view about co-operation in general? Would you not 
agree that the movement is likely to have little solidity until we have less of 
this sentimental talk about the beauties of self-help and co-operation, and 

inspire into our members a little more ordinary commercial honesty ? — I feel 

we must base the co-operative movement on the solid material advantages we 
can offer the members of primary societies; we should not make too much 
of the moral advantages : not that the moral side should be neglected, but the 
moral^ side will not appeal to the people unless and until you show them the 
material advantages to be derived from organisation iif co-operative societies. 

29391. You agree that the ultimate test is business efficiency and business 
honesty?— Yes. 

29392. Prof. Gangulee: Do liquidations of societies tend to decrease the 
confidence of the people in the co-operative movement? — ^If they are on a 
large^ scale in any particular district they would tend to decrease confidence, 
but if only a small number of societies are liquidated in a particular -district, 
I do not think that would have any appreciable effect on the amount of con- 
fidence which the villages have in their primary society. 

29393. As I understand, the process of weeding out bad societies in this 
Province is going on at a rather good speed?— It is going on at a fair rate, yes. 
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29394. What has been the^ effect of that on the noioyement, speaking 

generally? — ^In one or two district* it has tended to lessen confidence, but in 
those particular districts the movement is really in a state of suspended 

animation. 

29395. On page 22 of the provincial memorandum* you state the causes 

of the deterioration of the co-operative movement; having stated the two 

first causes, one being the too rapid expansion and another being series of bad 
seasons, and so on, you come to the third cause and you say : “the discipline 
of Government control^ upon which the stability of the movement in the past 
has almost entirely depended, has been relaxed, and has not yet been replaced 
by the discipline of good citizenship**. Gould you amplify that ? — 1 suppose 
what the writer of the memorandum meant was that in the past the advice of 
the department used to be listened to and during the non-co-operation period 
It was not listened to so much. That is what 1 think he meant. 

29396. When you say that discipline and Government control have been 
relaxed, what do you mean? Why were they relaxed? — think that was the 
case because the people were averse to accepting advice of the department, but 
things are very much better now. As a matter of fact, I was told that in thct 
non-co-operation period people in one district went about saying that these 
co-operative societies need not be paid, and that if they did not pay them then 
there would be no occasion for them to pay in future. I think that was what 
was really meant, because the statutory control remained the same as at present. 
Things are very much better now. 

29397. Then you say that though sufficient money is now available for the 
financing of the movement, it is not being used fully as the rates of interest 
demanded from members are regarded as excessive. Why did you not r^uce 
the rate? — ^The rates have been reduced as much as possible. Members are 
charged 12 per cent. In addition we have a scheme for the utilisation of the 
reserve funds and under that scheme 500 societies are admitted; rates vary 
from 9 per cent to IH per cent and the question as to whether the rates can 
be reduced further or not is a financial one. 

29398. I have one or two questions to ask you on primary societies. Do 
you undertake any survey of an area where you propose to work a society? — 
At present our system of organisation is this, that in case there is any demqnd 
for a society in a particular village it is organised by the organiser and 
altogether three visits are paid to that society. After an interval a Director 
visits It, and at another interval the Circle Auditor visits it, and, if they all 
agree, the proposal is sanctioned and registered after these investigations. 

29399. What do you really investigate in these series of visits? — ^We 
enquire into the correctness of the statements made by them into their assets 
and liabilities, into their reputation in the village and into the general reputation 
of the village also, I mean, m matters such as proneness to litigation and things 
like that. 


29400. Could you kindly tell the Commission very briefly the history and 
development of a very well-organised village primary society that you know of, 
one that you consider the very best, working very efficiently and to your 
satisfaction? You just stated about Bilaspur having a numben of village or 
primary societies which are working very well. Gan you select one from that 
area? — ^The dominating feature in the Bilaspur societies has been that there 
are very few arrears, the total would amount to« I think, very little. In fact 
from the latest statement I find that* the arrears on 'the 30th June were 
practically ntl.^ But even in .Bilaspur they have not been able to attract 
deposits in societies themselves. In Berar, several societies are able to attract 
deposits. 

29401. But the point I wanted to get at is this : I want to trace the 
history and development of a village primary society which you consider now 
to be very efficient, well organised and which satisfies the Registrar? Can you 
give me very briefly one instance only? — I have one society in mind in which 
ffiere are deposits of non-members and they do not borrow from outside; it is a 
society in which there is a very satisfactory measure of punctuality and meetings 
are held, accounts are written by members themselves, loan applications are 
also written by them, a scrutiny of the loan application is made on ^ the spot 
by the members of the managing committee, and they have, been able to 
increase their assets. 


IK 
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29402. These are the outstanding features of that society which you refer 
to? Is it your impression then that such a society which you have, described 
just now has reduced to any extent the indebtedness of the people? — In that 
particular society 1 believe there has been some increase of indebtedness but 
it has been more than balanced by an increase in assets, so that you might 
consider that the net result has been a reduction of the indebtedness. 

29403. Has that society’s work any effect on the moneylending business 
of that area? — ^Distinctly. As a matter of fact in that village there are no 
moneylenders. 

29404. You state that credit societies are increased in Berar? To what 
f^L'ctors do you attribute the success of the movement in Berar, as compared 
widi' the Central Provinces? — ^In Berar, the people are more intelligent, better 
educated and the Directors of the Central Banks take greater interest both in 
the case of rural and urban areas; the land itienure in Berar is also favourable 
for the growth of the co-operative movement. 

29405. Would you be prepared to say that the two fundamental factors 
working there are the system of land tenure and the extension of money crops, 
such as cotton? Do you think that these two factors could be taken to be 
the main causes of the success of the movement in Berar? — Yes, plus the 
greater intelligence and the greater interest taken by the people in the 
movement itself. 


29406. Are there no malguzars in Berar? — ^No. 

29407. As regards the new type of primary societies which are being 
organised, what steps have been taken for lemedying the defects of the older 
type? — In the new type of society we have tried to shift the centre of gravity 
of the movement as far as possible to the society itself. The present type 
of society in vogue in the Central Provinces is not a. share type society, ffiat 
is to say, it has not got any share capital of its own although members of primary 
societies take shares in the Central Banks in proportion to their borrowing. 
In the new type of societies, members themselves hold shares in the societies 
instead of ^ in the Central Bank. In the old type, the proportion of share capital 
to borrowing was 1 to 10; in the new type it has been reduced to 1 to 20 and 
a certain maximum share holding has been fixed. It is left to tlie discretion 
of 'the society to fix the maximum or not. In the old type the reserve fund 
was invested outside the business of the society; in the new type it is invested 
in the business itself, so that members should have a greater interest in the 
management of the affairs of the society, because they will find that if they 
make any bad use of that money by granting indiscriminate loans the reserve 
fund will go. 

29408. You state on page 171 that in some societies members borrow from 
outsiders? Who are these outsiders? — ^They may be village moneylenders or 
malguzars for instance. 


29409. To what extent do the malguzars dominate the situation? — It all 
depends on conditions in different villages. In certain villages they dominate 
and in ^ certain villages the malguzar himself may be indebted. I mean the 
source is outside the co-operative society. 

29410. Do you know the rate of interest charged?— It varies. Sometimes 
It is 18 per cent, sometimes it is 24 per cent. In Mandia, the rates charged by 
Kabulis go up to 48 and 50 per cent. 

29411. You say here that the Central Provinces and Berar spend far less 
on co-operation than any other major Province? What is your total budget 
allotment?— It was about Rs, 1,74,000 last year. 

‘‘‘f P">«'’essJiM been impeded by lack of funds 
i(*+i,^*'**^*y educational ^wkers? — 1 think improvement in the con- 
movement is restrict^ by the lack of funds at present, because 
if ^e_ had more fun^ we rould place at the disposal of the movement more 
^encm. for education and supervision. I mean if we cannTirt free 
at least get a paid staff; if we could get neither money 
nor enthusiasm we should remain whei« we were. ^ 

assistance ffiat yon have 

a “ certain way. Non-official agency has done quite 

but » far ^wo^’‘t“A nature to go into the viHages. 

but so far as work in the headquarters u concerned 1 am quite 4ith 
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It, save for a few exceptions. You cannot expect non-official agencies to go 
into the villages and be in touch with societies, with the rural conditions, and 
to know and realise the wants and jieeds of members. That is what they are 
expected to do under the present system of the organisation of the movement. 

29414. ^ So far as the village primary societies are concerned and the movement 
generally is concerned, have these non-official gentlemen, to whom you pay 
tributes here in this note, gone into the villages and helped you?— No, not in 
the villages generally, although there are instances where gentlemen have gone 
to the villages for this purpose. 

29415. Do you think you would succeed in reorganising societies or do you 
hope to do so without the assistance of non-official organisers? Would you be 
able to teach the people without the assistance of non-official gentlemen? — ^Their 
assistance would be very welcome to me. 

29416. Do you think that spoon-feeding by Government can give life to 
this movement? — ^Assistance by Government will give life to the movement and 
I do not think that that can really be said to be spoon-feeding. 

29417, Money may come from the Government, and auditing and other 
controlling agencies may be supplied by the Government, but you will perhaps 
agree with me that the creative impulse, the vitality of the movement must 
coine from the people? — Yes, if the primary societies themselves are not willing 
to improve themselves, the movement cannot be improved. 

29418. And these primary societies cannot improve unless some sort of 
non-official agency stands by them?— I should be very willing to have a non- 
official agency. 

29419. Do the primary societies admit the less prosperous cultivator, that 
is a man with say 2 or 3 higkas of land? — Yes. 

29420. What is the nature of the liability accepted by the Central Bank?— 
It is limited. 

29421. And what is the security on which Central Banks sanction loans? — 
There is unlimited liability. 

29422. When Central Banks give money tm primary societies, do they not 
ask for some sort of security? — For long-term loans if there is a tangible 
security, viz., transferable right in land, mortgages of land are taken, and 
mortgages in Berar are frequent. 

29423. Do these Central Banks sanction loans to non-credit societies'?-^ 
Up^ to the last year Central Banks were debarred from dealing with non-credit 
societies but that restriction has been removed now and in only one case has 
a Central Bank advanced a loan of Rs. 2,000 to an agricultural association. 

29424. Are individual members of the Central Bank eligible for loans? — ^No, 

29425. When you say that the Central Banks have not been able to perform 
their duties adequately, do you mean to suggest that the reason for that is 
insufficient staff or supervision"? — ^Yes, in some cases that is so, and in a good 
many cases they are not adequately equipped to do their work. 

29426. ^Sir S. M. Chitnavis: You think that the staff is insufficient? — Yes. 

29427. Prof. Gangulee: Do you think that the combination of financial and 
supervisory functions in the Central Bank is satisfactory? — would like to 
separate finance from supervision as far as possible. 

^ 29428. How would you achieve that end? — ‘By transferring the work of super- 
vision largely to the Government agency. 

29429. Would you like to create a Board of Supervision? — would like 
to transfer this work of supervision to Government Auditors, who would then 
be really Inspectors. 

- 29430. Do you think co-operative societies can be employed in connection 
with' the grant of taccavi loans ?-^Do ^ou mean, instead of giving the loans to 
individual members, they should be given to the societies? 

29431. Yes. Could you employ co-operative societies for the purpose? — 
Yes, I suppose it could be done. 

Svr M. Chitnavis: In 1921 the Central Banks ‘were utilh®d fpr the purpose. 
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29432. Prof. Gangulee: In that case, what procedure would you adopt? 
How would you incorporate, in your co-operative societies, the arrangement 
for granting^ taccavi loans ? — suppose the loan could be made directly to a 
society on its unlimited liability, but perhaps, it would be preferable to deal 
with a central organisation instead of dealing with individual societies. 

29433. We have been listening to an account of the efforts at consolidation 
of holdings in this Province. Has any one been sent to the Punjab to see 
how they have achieved that end through the co-operative movement? — ^No 
one has been sent to study it in detail; Mr. Roughton was there for about a 
fortnight, but no one has actually studied it in great detail. 

29434. Have you in your possession any report submitted by Mr, 
Roughton?— I have. 

29435, On the consolidation of holdings in the Punjab?— Yea. 

29436. You said that it was desirable to form societies for compulsory 
education. Have you any idea how such societies could be organised? — There 
I was really thinking that there might be a society where there might be a 
by-law that members of the society should agree to send their sons to a particular 
school. 


29437. Mr. Calvert: On the Punjab model?— Yes. If we could get such 
societies, we might get on to the Education Department. 

29438. Prof, Gangulee: Is the Registrar a whole-time officer? — ^No; he com- 
bines the functions of the Director of Industries and Registrar, Joint Stock 
Companies, he is also the Chief Customs Authority, but there is not much work 
in connection with that. 


29439. Do you think it would be desirable to have a whole-time officer for 
the co-operative movement in this Province, in view of its deterioration? — It 
would be desirable; it would be necessary if the work of the Industries Depart- 
ment expands. 


2944 Q. Mr. Calvert: Do you not recollect that when Mr. Roughton went 
to the Punjab he took with him 2 or 3 non-official members^ — ^Yes. 

29441. He did go into the question of the consolidation of holdings in some 
detail and Rao Bahadur Jagannath Prasad and Rao Bahadur Brahma who 
accompani^ him went into great detail?— Rao Bahadur Brahma did not go into 
great ^ detail, but Rao Bahadur Jagannath Prasad of Bilaspur went into the 
question in some detail, and he has sent in a report also. 

29442. You are also Registrar of Joint Stock Companies?— Yes. 

experience that joint stock companies fail and go into 

liquidation? — Y es. 

^ 29444. Have you ever heard of banks, even run by Europeans, failing and 

incurring losses?— Yes. 


29445. So that, co-operative societies are not the only associations that 
sometimes come to grief?— No; all kinds of businesses come to grief, and co- 
operative societies are no exception to that. 


29446. From this crisis of ^ 1921, would you draw any definite lessons or 
yarnings?— Yes; ordinary banking principles should never be neglected* that 
IS one great warning. ^ * 

. .possible by the collection of the fluid reserves 

position at the time was that the Provincial Bank was supposed 
to maintain the fluid reserves for the entire co-operative movement, and in 
retmn for that 4e Central Banks were passing the reserve funds of the 
societies to the Provincial Bank at 3 per cent interest. 

wl* it. resources in the manner it did. if 4ey were not 


• contro'lled by urban Directors?-Ye8. 

p451. And mey deal wife die applications for loans?— Yes; the aonlication. 
for loans are dealt with by the working committee. *«*>»“* applications 
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29452. Is their willingness to accede to applications for loans influenced 
by the occasional large surplus cash balances? — ^Not at present, but it was so 
in the past. Financing at present is done very cautiously, but in the past there 
has been indiscriminate financing. 

29453. In fact, when they had a large surplus in hand, that would incline 
them to be really easy in giving 16ans? — ^Yes, and also to find an outlet for the 
funds; they tried to organise societies in order to get rid of their surplus funds. 

29454. From what class are the Managers of Central Banks drawn; from 
the rural, the cultivating, or the urban class? — Largely from the urban class. 

29455. Are they trained? — ^They were not particularly trained, but for the 
last two years I have been opening training classes for a month every year. 

29456. You find difficulty in getting thorough training in banking principles 
for your Managers? — ^Yes; as a matter of fdct, I do not know of any place 
where they i5an be trained in the principles of banking. 

29457. You have probably heard that the Imperial Bank of India have the 
same difficulty. You mentioned that some banks like the Sihora Central Bank 
have maintained an Inspector? — ^Yes. 

29458. What class of man is he? — He is the sort of man who has served 
in a bank for a long time as Group Accountant. The particular Inspector of the 
Sihora Bank happens to be a very good man; he has put in 15 years’ service. 

29459 They are promoted from below? — Yes. 

29460. Is there any admission direct from the graduate class? — ^No. 

29461. Are they given any training in rural economics? — ^No. 

29462. Is my book Law and Principles of Co-operation used as a text- 
book? — It is largely used in our refresher classes. In our training classes, we 
have made use of it. 

29463. To what extent could the staff in touch with societies pass a pretty 
stiff viva voce examination on that book? — It is very diflSicult to say. Are you 
referring to the staff of the Central Banks? 

29464. All the staff employed in connection with societies; you call them by 
various names? — It is really difficult to say to what extent they would pass such a 
test. I do not suppose all would pass. 

29465, Do I gather that you do not put them through an informal examina- 
tion, As you go on tour and meet the staff, do you put them through an hour’s 
cross-examination on the book? — I do not put them through a test on that book, 
but I do put ^ them through a test so far as co-operative societies in that tract are 
concerned, to test their co-operative knowledge. 

29466. Are the Federation Auditors thoroughly trained in this book? — Some 
of the Federation Auditors do not know English, but those that do know 
English know this book; I cannot say they are thoroughly trained, the Govern- 
ment Auditors are trained. 

29467. From what^ class of person is your Federation Auditor drawn? — Is 
he drawn from the cultivator class or the urban class? — ^He is largely drawn from 
the urban class. 

29468. Is it not part of your policy that the Auditor must be of the culti- 
vator class of the same locality as the bank? — It has not been so so far; we vish 
to draw the staff from villages as far as possible. At present, I am only recruiting 
graduates for the posts of Government Auditors. 

29469. Could you just clear up a little matter on pages 169 and 170 of youi 
note, from which I gather that primary societies have to pay 40 per cent of their 
profits towards Federation Auditors and a further 15 per cent towards some 
institute? — No, this scheme was to apply to the Central Provinces only; it was 
not to apply to Berar. This 40 per cent is not only for audit but for writing 
of accounts also; it includes both, so that 60 per cent balance would remain with 
the societies. As a matter of fact, the proposals are being modified at present. 
What I wish to do is to levy 7| per cent to 10 per cent for audit only, not 
more. I wish to separate the two, and levy 7i per cent to 10 per cent for audit, 
and leave the societies of the Central Provinces to make their ow'n arrangements 
for the writing of accounts. 
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29470. You state that the land tenure system, under which these tenants 
cannot mortgage or sell, is an obstacle to the growth of the co-operative move- 
ment. Does that mean that in this Province you have given up character as 
the basis of your movement? — No, we have not given up character, but we find 
that absolute occupancy tenants, for instance, are not willing to go^ into the 
movement, because they fear that if there is any default, the burden will fall on 
them. 

29471. Have you got in this Province any separate societies for the menial 
class, the ordinary landless labourer? — ^We have not got any separate societies 
for them. 

29472, Any societies for people like the <tonga drivers? — No, we have not. 

29473. For people without any landed property? — No. We have got two 
sweepers’ societies, and we are thinking of organising one sweeper society in 
Nagpur. 

29474. In that case, your basis there would have to be such moral fibre as 
they ^ possess*? — In these sweepers’ societies we recover the dues through the 
Municipal Committee; they are authorised to deduct it from the sweepers* pay. 

They are not based entirely on the people’s character. 

29475. In answer to another question, you say that non-officials, especially 
of the urban class, have rendered valuable services in organising primary socie- 
ties*? — Yes. 

29476. Are these the primary* societies which have, to a large extent, 
failed? — Some of them have failed. 


29477. Are not these non-official organisers usually busy professional men? — 
Yes, generally. Some of them may be landholders, but generally they are busy 
professional men. 

29478. Who will find difficulty in giving as much time as they would like to 
the work? — Yes. 

29479. Does it mean that their connection with the society is apt to diminish 
or come to an end when the organisation is done^ — ^These non-official gentlemen 
are generally Directors of a Central Bank, and when they find time they go to 
the villages and organise societies; their actual contact with that particular society 
after that may have ceased, they may not go to that particular society, but they 
would remain in touch with the society as far as the headquarters are concerned 
when members come to the headquarters. 

29480. Do they follow up the organisation by persistently teaching the 
members the way to run their own affairs? — It has not been done generally. 

29481. The difficulty is not in the organisation but in the teaching? — Yes, in 
the teaching and supervision. 

29482. And the connection between the original organiser and the 
society is apt to come to an end? — ^Yes; that is to say, the organisers are not made 
responsible for the subsequent working of the society. 

29483. If one of these societies goes into liquidation he is not made to do 
the liquidation work?— It may not be that particular man himself, but the staff 
of the Central Bank. 


29484. Not necessarily the organiser?— No ; not necessarily the organiser. In 
some cases the organiser may not be there; he may be a temporary servant of 
the bank. 


29485. In giving the figures for loans last year it seems that the average 
per membw in the Central Provinces is about Rs. 24 as compared to Rs. S? 
in Berar. Does that mean that the societies in the Central Provinces are in rather 
a worse stage than the- figures of liquidation would suggest?— But all these 49 000 
have not taken loans. ’ 

29486. That is the average? — Yes. 

that^o^Berar?— Ye^^^^^ Central Provinces is very low compared with 


B active than f|ie figures of liquidation would suggest? — 

But the needs m the Central Provinces are smaller, too, than those in Berar. 

29489. Hitherto you have not had the Punjab share system in the Province?— 
"s^tem^ ’ system is modelled now more or less on the Punjab 
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29490. Was it not the rule in this Province that your primary society's 
reserves were taken out of the society?— Yes. 

29491. And you are now trying to go back and put the reserves back into 
the society? — Yes. 

29492. You mentioned to Professor Gangulee that you were trying to use 
the reserve funds to lower the rate of interest of primary societies? — Yes. 

29493. Would you explain the system at present? — At present the reserve 
fund is invested^ outside and that reserve would earn an interest of 5 per cent. 
So our scheme is that as^ soon as the reserve fund of the society reaches 10 per 
cent of the normal working capital we should utilise the interest on die reserve 
fund towards the payment of the Central Bank's claim. I will give a concrete 
instance. Suppose, for instance, there is a society the normal capital of which 
is Rs. 1,000 and its reserve fund is Rs. 200. That reserve fund will earn interest 
at the rate of 5 per cent; that is Rs. 10. This amount of Rs. 10 will be paid 
to the Central Bank to meet its claim so that the members will have to pay 
Rs. 10 less for interest; so that on Rs. 1,000 they will have to pay Rs. 10 less 
which means that the rale of interest will be reduced by Re. 1. 

29494. What is the lending rate of your primary societies? — 12 per cent. 

29495. If you utilise the reserve fund, it will go still further to reduce 
the rate of interest? — ^Yes. 

29496. The main result of the working up to date is that your Provincial 
Bank is perfectly sound, the Central Banks are sound and your primary societies 
are weak? — Yes. 

29497. Is there a maximum rate of dividend for the Provincial Bank and the 
Central Banks? — The maximum is limited to 12 per cent; but the maximum has 
never been reached; the maximum declared by the Central Bank has never been 
more than 8 per cent. 

29498. Prof, Gangulee: But in some banks you have not declared a dividend 
at all? — ^Because the interest has not been realised. 

29499. Mr, Calvert: You use in this Province the Public Demands Recovery 
Act to help you to recover amounts from defaulters? — Yes; it may be recovered 
as arrears of land revenue; it is under the Land Revenue Act; an amendment 
has been introduced under that Act. 

29500. Is that much used? — Yes. The Registrar has to certify before that 
IS put into force. 

29501. Does that give results more quickly than when working through a 
liquidator? — In a good many cases it does. 

29502. I gather from your replies to one of my colleagues that you pay your 
liquidators 5 per cent on recoveries? — Yes. 

29503. That is an even rate throughout?— Yes. 

29504. You have not tried to pay him a higher rate as the work proceeds, 
that is, 5 per cent for the first third, per cent for the second third and 10 per 
cent for 'the rest? — ^No, we have not tried that. In the beginning it is easy to 
recover and it becomes more and more difficult to recover as time goes on. 

29505. Does your department co-operate to any extent with the Education 
Department? Do you help each other in the held? — ^No. 

29506. You do not arrange for lectures in the normal schools and things 
of that sort? — In Berar, we do deliver lectures in the normal schools. The Berar 
Go-operative Central Institute sends its Inspector to lecture on co-operation. 
The idea is ultimately to use ffie schoolmaster for the work of writing of accounts 
of societies and do away with the Group Accountants’ system. 

29507. But is it not better, for instance, that the co-operative societies 
should work in ffie closest possible touch with the Education Department? — ^So 
far we have not considered that question. 

29508. You expressed the opinion that the Government expenditure on 
co-operation was rather less than in offier Provinces and you give the figure ol 
Rs. 1,74,000 which works out at about Rs. 2^ per head. Is Ubt that rather 
higher than, say, in the Punjab? — ^I do not know if it gives the same results 
on die working capital. 
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29509. Can you let us know, briefly, just to what extent Government does 
aid this movement? How does it aid the Federation at present? — ^At present 
the Government does not give any grant to the Federation. 

29510. How many Auditors is it paying for?— Government is paying for 
35 Auditors. 

29511. Does it pay for the education staff, the Inspectors- like those we have 
in the Punjab*!* — ^No. 

29512. Does it pay for any special propaganda staff? — ^No; but last year 
Government made a grant of Ks. 3,000 to the Northern Districts Co-operative 
Institute and Rs. 2,8(® to the Berar Co-operative Institute for lectures on co- 
operation illustrated by magic lantern slides, and this year we are giving a grant 
to the Berar Co-operative Institute for propaganda in connection with cotton 
sale societies. 

29513. Do you take your staff, or send your staff, regularly every year to 
the agricultural farms? — ^No. 

29514. Do any of them receive courses at the Agricultural College? — ^No; 
but I am thinking of that. 

29515. Mr. KamaU Speaking about the cotton sale society in Berar, you 
said the rates of cotton for the day were fixed secretly? — ^The actual settlement 
of the rate is done under secret signs. 

29516. The rates fixed are the maximum for the day"!* — 1 have known of 
cases in which cotton has been sold at a higher rate than that which is supposed 
to be the ruling rate. 

29517.* Are these rates fixed arbitrarily or do they depend upon telegraphic 
advice from Bombay or from overseas? — They receive telegrams from Bombay 
and they take that rate into account in fixing the rates. 

29518. If that is so, have you any agency to watch the ruling rate for the 

day; to see if the rate is much below what ought to be the rate according to 

the telegraphic advice, or the condition of the cotton market in Bombay for 

that day? — ^No; the cotton selling society has no such agency. 

29519. The relief which this cotton selling society can possibly give to the 
producer is perhaps security so far as correct weighment is concerned and, 
perhaps also, the safeguarding of deductions?— -fes; that is all, so far. 

29520. But it cannot ensure a fair rate corresponding to the rate which 
ought to prevail according to the Bombay and other markets? — ^No; it does not, 
because it has got no agency. 

29521. In that respect, therefore, you fail to give relief to the producer? — 
Yes, in so far as the rate declared in the market is not in accordance with 
what it should be. 

29522. Then have you considered whether it is feasible to maintain a 
telegraphic service or a cable service to ,«^8certain the actual market rates either 
in America, or in England, or in Bombay^ and to give the benefit of that cable 
service to the people here? — ^No; we have not considered that. 


2^523. Supposing you introduced that, do you think it would be feasible 
to gi-v e the producer, the cartman who brings the cotton for sale, an approximate- 
ly correct idea of what the cable advice in Bombay is? Gould you, without 
much expense, maintain some sort of agency to give him the benefit of knowing 
whether the rate goes up so many points or down so many points, above or 
below the price fixed for the day? — I think an arrangement to get information 
about the Bombay rate would not cost much. 

29524. Your department has not thought about that; you think it could 
be done? — Yes, 


29525. Sir Ganga Ram: Are not the rates hung up? — Yes, after they are 
fixed.- 

29526. Mr. Kamat: They are fixed by some other people, not by you?~ 
Yes. 


29527. You know the process of fixing the rates under cover? — Yes. 

29528. Dr. Hyder: Is there a wide variation between the rate prevailing at 
Bombay and the local rate? — ^Not very much, 1 think; the rates in the local 
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markets have to be calculated; the Bombay rate is for ginned cotton and it has 
to be converted into terms of unginned cotton and the freight charges and ginning 
charges are to be allowed for. 

29529. They are the two items for reduction^ — ^Yes, and also allowance 

should be made for the cotton seed. 

29530. Mr, Kamat: Talking about Central Banks and the election of the 
Board of Directors, is there no method by which you nominate somebody on 
behalf of your department as one of the Directors and watch the proceedings 
of the bank? Supposing there were nine Directors, is there no procedure by 
which that can be done giving your department one? — ^No; it is not provided 
for in the bye-laws; the idea was that the Central Banks should actually manage 
its own aihairs. 

29531. One man on behalf of the Co-operative Department out of, say, 

eight or nine would not be much; he would merely watch and not interfere?-^ 
Generally we arrange to attend meetings of the Board of Directors; one of the 
members of my staff generally attends the meetings of the Board of Directors. 

29532. Informally : he has no locus standi? — ^No, he is not a Director but 
he does attend on behalf of the department. 

29533. You spoke of the pleader liquidator; are such men appointed 

liquidators because they are pleaders or because of their knowledge of the co- 

operative movement? — ^They are appointed because they know something about 
co-operation and because they know something about the law, and because we 
sometimes find it difficult to get other people to do it. 

29534. What is your experience? Are these pleader liquidators more 
expeditious and better on the whole than other liquidators whom you may have 
appointed? — I am sorry to say my experience of some lawyer liquidators has 
not been very happy in the matter of expedition, because they say they have 
got their own case work to attend to; I have had to cancel the appointments 
of certain lawyer liquidators. 

29535. That was due to their want of time; it was not with reference 
to their knowledge of law? — 1 was not concerned with the causes of delay; the 
main thing that confronted me was the delay. 

29536, Sir Henry Lawrence. How* are they remunerated? — They are 

remunerated by a payment of 5 per cent. 

29537. Mr. Kamat: With reference to what has been said about spoon- 
feeding, so far as your knowledge of State aid to co-operative societies in other 
countries ^ goes, for instance, in Holland, is it not the case that co-operative 
societies in that country receive greater aid from the State than in India? — I 
do not recollect now the details of the assistance given in Holland. 

29538, Do you mean to say there is no State aid in other countries?—No, 
there is> a great deal of State aid everywhere. 

29539. So that if help from the Government is to be called spoon-feeding, 
that is not peculiar to this country*!* — ^No, as a matter of fact. State aid is given 
in every country. 

29540. Nowhere has the co-operative movement grown without State aid?*— 
State aid has been essential to the movement and has enabled it to develop on 
the right lines. 

29541. You have paid a tribute to the non-officials who have assisted the 
movement, but in youi oral evidence you have said that some of the primary 
societies started by non-officials have come to grief because those non-^fficials 
did not follow up their initial work and maintain the efficiency of the primary 
societies in villages? — Yes. 

29542. Without the help of the non-officials in starting such aocieties, in 
holding conferences, and helping in other ways, do you thmk your movement 
would have spread as much as it has? — I do not think it would have spread 
as much as it has. 

29543. And do you not think it would be too much to expect non-officials 
to stay in the yillages, giving up their profession or business, simply to maintain 
the primary societies, train them up and look into their accounts? — ^Yes. 

^ 29544. The fact of the matter is, that there is not enough literacy in the 
villages to maintain the necessary efficiency? — ^No. 
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29545. For instance, in Berar you admit that the state of the co-opc^tive 
movement is better than in Ghhattisgarh, because the foundation is there?— Yes. 

29546. It is not merely the non-official element; it is the foundation? — do 
not blame the non-officials; I am blaming the system under which they have been 
made responsible for a number of things which they are not in a position to do. 

29547. Does the lawyer element take sufficient part m this movement?— Yes. 

29548. And do men from the colleges help you? — We have not been able 
to get many new recruits to the movement from the college people. ^ 

29549. Do you find that people who never go to ^ the villages themselves 
nevertheless are prepared to criticise others for not ^ going to the villages and 
doing social service in connection with the co-operative movement? — ^There has 
been a certain amount of talk of that kind. 

29550. Sir Ganga Ram: How far has this movement tended to reduce the 
interest which moneylenders charge? — ^Do you mean generally speaking? 

29551. Yes, generally speaking? — ^In villages in which there are co-operative 
societies moneylenders have reducd their rates of interest almost to the same rate 
as that charged by the societies in some villages. 

29552. The rate charged by the societies is 12 per cent? — ^It is 12 per cent 
at present. 

29553. Generally in the whole Province, with what percentage of the total 
indebtedness do you deal? — ^As I said, we deal with about 60,000 members. 

29554. What proportion of the total credit requirements of the Province do 
you meet? — I have not got the figures; I have no idea what the total indebtedness 
of the Province is. 

29555. Are not the Bombay rates hung up every morning m the markets; 
that is our rule in the Punjab? — Yes, they are hung up and the rates actually 
. declared in the market are also hung up. 

29556. You say all the details have to be worked out?— Yes. 

In the Punjab we have a formula which every one knows; supposing the rate 
per khandi is 250, we deduct 30, divide by 10, and that is the rate for the 
napas. 

29557. Are you a member of the Central Cotton Committee? — ^No. 

29558. Are you not a member cae-ojpcfo?— There was a proposal to make the 
Director of Industries a member, but I do not knovr whether that proposal has 
been accepted. , 

29559. To what do you attribute the fact that, whereas before 1899 there 
was famine and scarcity, there has been none within the last 25 years? Have 
you grown more food? I will put the question in a leading form. Is it not due 
to the fact that more money crops are now sown than before?— Yes, and there 
has been irrigation too. 

29560. Irrigation has not materially increased the food supply, if you will 
pardon my saying so. Is it not due to the fact that money crops have been grown 
with the result that the people have money in their pockets with which to import 
food from other Provinces, and, owing to the extension of railways they have 
the means of importing? — Yes. 

29561. To what extent does the Imperial Bank help you? — We have a cash 
credit of 4 lakhs with the Imperial Bank. 

29562. On what security? — On the security of pro-notes of primary societies 
endorsed by the Central Bank. 

29563. If you got 50 lakhs from the Imperial Bank on the same security, 
could you utilise it?— Not at present. 

29564. To what extent could you utilise it?— At present we find that the 
money we have is quite sufficient for our requirements. 

29o65. You have sufficient money to meet the demand, and yet you say 
people often go to the moneylender as well as to you? — ^ose societies are not 
working very well, and therefore they are not being financed by the Central Bank. 

29566. You could not utilise moi^e money from the Imperial Bank if it were 
advanced to you on the same terms, at 5 pet cent or 1 per cent above bank 
rate? — I could utilise some but not very much. 
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29567. To what extent could you utilise it? — ^At present we have got a 
surplus of 18 lakhs in the Provincial Bank. 

29568. What fees do the Directors get for attending meetings of the Central 
Banks? — In a great many banks they get some allowance; in other banks they get 
nothing. 

29569. It is honorary? — ^Yes. In some banks they get travelling allowances, 
their actual expenses and Rs. 2 or Rs. 3 a day, but that is so in very few banks; 
generally it is all honorary. 

29570. Str Thomas Middleton: When you were a student, did you pay special 
attention to the study of economics'!^ — ^Yes, economics was one of my subjects. 

29571. One often hears it stated that Indian agriculture suffers from growing 
industrial crops rather than food crops. You have had exceptional opportunities 
of seeing die position in this Province and I would like to hear what your 
view is. Have you seen any indication of agriculture having suffered because 
industrial crops are grown at the expense of food crops? — I do not think I have 
seen any. 

29572. You have seen no indication of that? On the other hand, in this 
Province do you find that where industrial crops are grown the prosperity is 
greater? — Yes. 

29573. When sales on commission are made by the cotton selling society 
to which you referred, is the rate charged the same as that charged by private 
agents? — ^The same. 

29574. Then, why do non-members make use of your society ?“Because they 
feel they will get honest weighment and fair assessment oi deductions; but they 
do not get any rebate afterwards. 

29575. You told us you had seen a good deal of ^ese two cattle societies 
which failed in the Raipur district. Can you indicate in any more detail than 
you have done in your note what were the reasons for failure? You say lack 
of interest, but that is a general statement. Do you think there was anything 
wrong with the rules adopted by the society? — I think so, to the best of my 
knowledge. I think the site selected was not very suitable. 

29576. Unsuitable from the point of view of the stock or of the district? The 
district is one which has very poor cattle? — What I meant by the actual site 
was that I think there was some difficulty about fodder also. 

29577. You are thinking of the actual site, the headquarters of the society? — 
Yes, that is what my recollection is. 

29578. -You state that a good deal of grass land was provided on favourable 
terms? Was it grass land which was useless?— No, it was not worthless grass 
land; it could have been used as fodder if cut in time; otherwise it was useful 
for tihiatching and other purposes. But I do not think ffiat was the main cause. 
TThe members themselves were malguzars and resided about 12 or 13 miles away 
from the headquarters of the society. 

29579. Dr. Ryder: Is it correct to say that the co-operative inovement in the 
Central Provinces is weak in these two points, namely, defective organisation 
and defective education of the members? Are those the two main weaknesses 
of your movement here? — ^Yes. 

29580- Take the point of education: what staff have you got below your 
Circle Officers or Inspectors? You have got only three? — ^We have got three 
Circle Officers and a Deputy Registrar. Below them we have got 35 Government 
Auditors. 

29581. What provision do you make for the training of these people? — So far 
they have not been regularly trained, but for the last two years we have been 
holding training classes for them every year. 

29582. For how long do they last? — About a month. 

29583. Do you know that they devote 15 months to them in the Punjab? — ^Yes. 

29584. And that they have as many as 15 books to study? — Yes. 

29585. Do you know that they have to familiarise themselves with law and 
rural economics in the Punjab? — Yes. But that is for people who are newly 
appointed; I am talking of the people who are already there and are required to 
take a sort of refresher course. In the case of a new Auditor, we do not put him 
into the actual work until he has taken a six months’ course. 
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29586. Do you recruit from the graduates of the Agricultural College at 
Nagpur? — No. 

29587. Do you not think that it would be desirable to have such recruits 
in your department? — ^Yes, I am thinking of that. 

29588. With regard to the matter of liquidation, would you not enforce the 
principle enunciated by the Maclagan Committee of contributory unlimited liability 
so that an equal pro rata rate, levied from the rich and the poor, would help 
the cause of co-operation in this Province? — ^Yes. 

29589. I understand that you are the final authority for^ sanctioning the 
liquidation of any particular society? — ^Not to sanction the liquidation, but only 
to cancel the registration. 

29590. Who sanctions that? Who takes the initial step? — ^I'o cancel the 
registration of a society I do. 

29591. Would you not like the liquidation proceedings to be taken away 
from the hands of these pleader liquidators and such like people and made over 
to the Deputy Commissioner of the district? — I do not know how far that would 
be feasible unless the Deputy Commissioner had an additional staff. With his 
present staff he cannot possibly undertake liquidation. Of course, a Tahsildar 
may be entrusted with one or two liquidation cases, but where there are a large 
number of cases he would never be able to deal with them. In Chhindwara, we 
had a large number of cases and the Circle Auditor had to tackle ^at job. 

I am asking you this question because I understand that conditions in the 
Central Provinces and the United Provinces are similar, and there was a committee 
which went into the whole question and recommended this measure. Do you 
agree that the conditions are more or less similar to those in the United Provinces? 


29592. To proceed to another matter. Have you got any caste societies 
based on caste panchayats here? — No. 

29593. What is the composition of the population of your villages? Are 
they tribal villages or are they mixed*^ — ^They are not always tribal; they are really 
mixed. Of course, in certain tracts there might be Gond villages entirely. 

29594. It seems to me that you have got here a certain moral fibre which 
you can weave into your society? — In Mandla, for instance, we have got Gond 
societies. We have not specially organised these societies for the Gonds only, 
but because they form the predominant element of the population of that district 
we have formed these societies. We have not specifically used the caste 
organisation for co-operative societies. 

29595. Prof, Gangulee: 'What education have the local instructors had who 
work under your co-operative institutes? — ^They have all been recruited more 
or less from the present staff ot banks. 

29596, What salaries do they draw? — The local instructors in Berar draw 
irom Rs. 35 to Rs. 45 or Rs. 50 and in the Central Provinces they draw Rs. 40 
I think. 


departmental examination before they are 

appointed r — ^No. 

295^. A reference has been made to co-operative methods in other coun- 
tries Would you agree with me that while State aid is necessary, the Stimulus 
movement must come from the people?— The impulse for 
working co-operative societies on proper lines must come from the people. 

countries bear out that fact, do 

mey notr Ihere must be self-help from within, 

liaui^^’n unUmited liability system in societies under 

iT® S S t *’2® j ® member called to pay his contri- 

thTh«Teen“the CMe” encumber his land?-In certain instances. 

29601. Have those cases been at all frequent?— Not frequent I should say. 

***®'^® ^®'® “ <J‘»en cases in the Province?— 


Those are cases in which the bosses have exceeded thi 
funds?— Yes, because the reserve fund is taken fim. 
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29604. And then the personal securities *are called upon?— Yes. 

29605. Of the actual borrower? — Yes. But in many cases one member 

may be the surety of one or more members, and in practice the responsibility 

of sureties is not enforced always because they are all inter-linked. 

29606. So that you have had cases in which the reserve fund has been too 
small for the losses and there has been no paid-up share capital? — ^Yes. 

29607. And when the^ personal sureties have not been able to pay up, you 
have had to fall back on individual liability? — ^Yes. 

29608. Has that resulted in any inequality between those who had land 
to encumber and those who had not? — think so. 

29609. There have been actual cases in which a man has been penalised 
because he happens to have more property? — Yes; I know of some cases. 

29610. Are these cases very rare? — can think of only 4 or 5 cases. 

29611. The Chairman : If you know of 4 or 5 cases, is it not quite possible 

that theie may have been 40^ or 50? I am trying to get from you what your 
figure of 4 or 5 really means? — ^Yes^ that is possible. I am only speaking from 
recollection. 

29612. Is it likely that there are a great many more than you have heard 
of? — ^There might be about a dozen. 

29613. Is that the sort of figure that you expect to find? — It may be that 
in the course of liquidation many more cases might come up; I am speaking 
only from my own personal knowledge. 

29614. Sir Henry Lawrence: Are the clerks and Auditors paid at a rate 
which will ensure honesty and intelligence? — I think the rate is adequate to 
secure honesty so far as the Government Auditors are concerned. • 

29615. ^ And intelligence? — ^They seem to be all right for the routine work. 
I should like to have their pay increased in order that we may have a better 
type of man. 

29616. The jRaja of Parlakimedt: Do any of your societies in rural areas 
take^ up education^ or village sanitation? — No. I know of one case only where 
a^ village society inserted a by-law laying down that every member shall send 
his boy to a school. That is about the nearest approach I can think of. 

^ 29617. As regards sanitation? — ^No,^ I have, however, known of a society 
'which has sometimes given a contribution for the purchase of quinine. As a 
matter of fact, I know of two or three cases of that nature. 

29618. Has any attempt been made to supply improved implements or 
seeds? — ^Not by the society as such, but loans are advanced for the purchase 
of implements, and I know of a society in Nagpur which is going to purchase 
some implements jointly on behalf of ie society as such. 

29619. Do not societies undertake to get seeds from agricultural farms and 
try to distribute them among their members? — ^We have got some special seed 
societies, but societies as such do* not jointly take seed from agricultural farms. 
But we have ^ separate seed societies. They are really branches of the credit 
societies; their credit and seed business is kept separate. We have got 65 
societies like that. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

The Commission then adjourned till 11 a,m. on Friday, the 21st January, 1927. 
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Raja Sri Krishna Chandra Gaja- 
pATi Narayana Deo of Parlakimedi. 

Professor N. Gangulee. 

Dr. L. K. Ryder. 

Mr. B. S. Kamat. 

f (Co-opted Members). 
I.S.O. ) 


I.C.S. 


(Joint Secretaries). 


StAVELEY I/AWRENGE; 


Mr. R. G. ALLAN, M.A., Principal, Agricultural 
College, Nagpur. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question i, — Research — (a) (i) General features . — Research and investigation 
may be classed as— 

(i) General, in that it is directed towards the improvement of the main staples 
of the country or in as far as it relates to the solution of soil, nutrition and 
like problems, which provide a more accurate appreciation of the condi- 
tion under which the cultivator works. 

(?) Local, in that it is directed towards the betterment of crops of more restricted 
growth or deals with the local problems peculiar to a Province. 

Financing . — The first of these should be financed by or asisisted in their fi nance 
by the Central Government. The second, together with agricultural education and 
agricultural extension, should be direct duties of Local Governments. 

I do not wish to imply that Local Governments should not be expected to finance 
work in the first group This they should certainly do. Indirectly their expenditure 
under extension would form a part of the general scheme, of which the final goal is the 
betterment of the cultivator. 

I feel, however, that research and investigation are absolutely essential in the 
first group and I do not think that all Local Governments, partly on account of lack 
of funds, partly from a lack of appreciation of its importance and partly as the outcome 
of the play of party politics, can be counted on to realise the importance of such re- 
search work and may thus be unwilling to find the staff and the money for objects in 
which they may be unable to see an immediate cash return. ' 

The first group should be financed from a central source.— 

(a) because they are subjects of interest to the welfare of the country as a whole , 
(5) because Local Governments cannot, for the reasons given above, be relied 
on to carry out their part of a general scheme of research and improve- 
ment; 

(c) because the mere fact that the Central Government was in a position to help 
those who desired to help themselves would itself stimulate local endeavour 
and a willicgaess to co ‘Operate in any general work. 
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constitution of a comparatively small, central body under the 
Government oE In(iia consisting of the Minister for Agriculture ( which should be 
a separate poitfoUo, the Agricultural Adviser, certain officers selected by Government 
and the Preasoents of the Committees noted below. The duties cf this body would be 
the allocation of furds to the Crop and Research Committees and offering advice 
to the Government of India in matters relating to agricultural enactments affecting 
export and imports or legislation dealing with agricultural interests affecting the 
country as a whole, 

It should in no way seek to dictate to Provincial Governments. 

Its working funds could be .ecured by the levy of a small export cess, ranging 
from one anna lo four annas per cwt., in accordance with mass of the export and 
the intrinsic value of the article, on wheat, rice, oil-seeds and cakes, fibres (exported 
or locally worked), hides and bones. 

The annual income derived from the above would be controlled by the Central 
Body and would n-it be subject to lapse, if not entirely spent in any one year. Its 
d.stnbution would be governed by the amount of the income provided by ea^h 
crop cess, by the geneial importance of the crop to the country and by the character 
of work in hand. 


Coordinated in this Central Body and represented therein by their respective 
Presidents should be a number cf Sectional Committees, dealing with the following 
wheat, paddy, oil‘’Seeds, fibres, animal nutrition and improvement and miscellaneous 
scientific rftearch. Eath of these with the exception of the last should, as in the 
Indian Central Cotton Committee, consist of experts, growers and the trade from 
each Province interested in the particular section. Its functions would be— (a) the 
provision of direct research facilities, {b) the rendering of assistance to Local 
Governments either by the provision of special experts, the provision of increased 
staff under a Provincial Governn ent expert or the financing of sound Provincial 
schemes, and (c) investigation in marketing and export problems. Its working funds 
would be provided by the Central organisation and the funds allotted would be the 
property of the Sectional Committee, Each committee would be directly advisory 
to Provincial Governments in matters relating to its own section and would co-ordinate 
the work in progress in each Province, In view of their ccntrol of funds, there would 
be a greater tendency to accept then advice and suggestionb. 

I am of the opinion that the institution of the Indian Central Co*ton Committee 
with its own income has done a great deal to stimulate the itnprcvement of this 
crop in several directions and that the work of the Coimbatore Cane Breeding 
Station, another example of centrally financed research, is affecting a striking 
improvement in sugarcane. I would piess for somewhat similar developments on 
like lines in other important crops and lines of research. 

A Central Advisory Board of Agriculture or Central Advisory Crop dr Research 
Committees are likely^ to be valueless, unless supported by funds over which they 
have the entire control of distribution. 


(5) (i) plant breeding and botanical research has been hampered in this Province 
by lack of expert staff. It was decided some years ago that at least two Botanists were 
necessary. This Province only had one up to 1935. The existence of two at present 
is the outcome of the constitution of the Indian Central Cotton Committee, who^ meet 
the pay of one of these. 

(fl) No real investigation or progress has been possible in torticulture, fruit and 
vegetables in particular, for lack of expert assistance. The only mah with any 
pretentions thereto was axed by the Local Govern i ent after the Reforms were 
introduced. 


(3) Soil investigation.— Practically no work has been possible on soil physics in 
the absence of staff and equipment* 

(4I Agricultural implement investigatlop,— The app *i iment of an Engineer « 
recent and this officer has since resigned on account of the unsatisfactory conditions 
of “this service. The shops arid outfitting gene* ally are of make- shift character and 
money has not been available for the class of work whi-ch -this most important 
branch nf investigation demands. ^ 
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(c) (i) Sdil physics, in particular the factors governing tillage operations. 

(2) Agricultural engineering, implement design, 

(3) Oil-<:eed crops generally, conditions controlling growth and yield and quality 
improvement. Except for a certain amount of selection in linseed and ground-nut, 
there has been but little field attention given to this important group of industrial 
crops. 

Question 2.— Agricultural Education.— In answering the questions given 
In this part of the Questionnaire, I have divided agricultural education into four sub- 
sections — 

(a) Collegiate or advanced. 

(5) Vocational or designed as a finishing course for boys who have completed 
some form of general education. 

(c) Pre-vocational or conducted as part of rural school general education. 

(^1 Short course or specialised adult training. 

My personal belief is that a real demand for agricultural education in any form 
will only be evident, after the landowner and the cultivator realise that there is 
something to be gained by improved methods and that it will benefit the^r sons 
to learn these. In other words, the most effective form of agricultural education in 
its widest sense at present is active demonstration and extrnbion uork among the 
adult agricultural popuUtion, Impressing on them the value of a change in 
practice, inducing a higher standard of living and providing the cultivator with the 
wherewithal to pay for a better education for his children. Twenty years ago there was 
no Agricultural Department worth describing ard education of (0) type attracted 
men seeking Government service only, nnen often too poor to go to an arts 
college, men who more often than net had to be subsidised to come and certainly 
men ho had not the land or the capital to make such an education pay; while 
attempts at (^) were an entire failure, themalguzari class of that day being recruited 
under official pressure and under the stimulation of the hope of securing some minor 
bdlet at the Tahsildar’s Office or the like. There was net a vestige of popular 
enthusiasm. 

At the present day^ extension work has advanced very considerably. '1 hough 
many seek collegiate education with the intention of securing employment, the 
percentage attracted by a scholarship is much smaller and the number who seek 
'Such education for itself and who p-'ssess the wherewithal to apply their knowledge 
is increasing. At the same time, the value of forms (5) and (f) is beginning to attract 
attention in the more agriculturally advanced parts of the Province. 

(i) (a) Yes. (6) and (c) can be met as demand now stands, but in any form of an 
extension of (e), in particular, the greatest difficulty would be trained teachers, 

{d) Can be met on Government farms and on the College farm. The principal 
short course demand is in Agricultural Engineering in tractor and oil-cngine instruction, 

^ii) At its present rate of growth, the Agricultural College will have to be 
extended. This, however, does not imply increased building, except in ihe hostel, as 
the removal 0! the College of Science, which takes one wing of the -Agricultural 
College building would provide this. 

There are indications that the class of pre-vocational education now in force at 
Hoshangabad will cause a demand for like schools in that area. The existing school 
requires considerable extension. 

(lii) I do not think that a strict recruitment from agricultural castes is essential 
though, on the whole, teachers recruited from rural conditions would be preferable to 
town bred men. The Agricultural College seldom accepts would-be students who are 
of city up^bringing as these but rarely take kindly to agricultural werk and conditions. 

(iv) At the present day, there is a distinct increase in the demand for college 
education, the outcome of University affiliation. There is also an active demand for 
the pre-vocational course (middle school) now given at Hoshangabad. At both these, 
the attendance is. as numerous as can be expected and would be greater with more 
accommodation. 

Attempts at education of type (J) have to date failed to attract the class for which it 
isorgatiisedb The father who appreciated education wished his son to go further than 
^hese permitted. The father who did not had still to learn that agricultural improvement 
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provided anything concrete and had in consequence more use for his son as a 
labourer. One of these schools was converted to type (c) and the other, which was in 
a generally backward area, was closed. 

tv) This question is difficult to answer. 

At present, there are only two living centres of agricultural education. Those 
referred to use the College and middle schools. In the former up to the present the 
majority seek education so as to secure employment (Government, if possible), though 
the number who do so with the intention of private application later is increasing 
and a certain iiutnber of the younger men are undoubtedly induced to seek employment 
so as to get experience and with the hopes of settling down later on their own land. 

With an increasing' demand fur admittance to the College the tendency is to select 
men who have the land and capital to make them independent of service, should this 
not come to hand. 

In the litter case, the school as at present constituted, has not been going long 
enough to state what happens after, but a reasonable number undoubtedly will go back 
to work on their home farms. 

(vi) Yes. 

(vit) 1 do not think so in as far as the existing institutions are concerned. As noted 
above, courses for middle sch ‘ol boys with a predominance of agriculture and courses 
of purely agricultural chaiaote for boys who had completed this standard of education 
have not proved popular ;but 1 do not think this was caused by an unsatisfactory type 
of course. 

tviii) {a) Nature study , — I regard as an excellent opening for the younger classes 
of rural schools , but its value is very closely associated with the personality of the 
teacher, it is' difficult to teach well and unless well-taught it is not of much value. 
The type of teacher available is poor and is too dependent on metrory and the text- 
book. Many years ago, I outlined a course of nature study for the Education Depart- 
ment on the lines I had at one time used in England, but it could not be carried out 
for lack of teacheis of sufficient quality to instruct. 

(A) —The school plot of about ore to two acres area, if properly 

managed is, I think, large enough for all the agricultural work, which a rural school 
tin e-iable would admit of and whiuh boys of that age are capable of working. 

It can be designed to provide nature study materiAl for the younger classes and 
instruction in the charact<*r and cultivation of the best local crop> and can afford 
ample practical work of a character within their physical capacities. The best of 
these in this Province is at Rajnandgaon. It is in many respects like the type 
illustrated at Poona, during the Agricultural Show, thcugh criginated locally. The 
chief feature here is that the clnss \< voluntary being done cut of ordinary school hours 
and only th^sons of agricultursis nre privileged to join it. One of the masters 
manages the area and agricultu al training is given by an Assistant of the Agricultural 
Department. Bullocks and Idboure-s are employed to do the heavier preliminary tillage. 
Successful Svhool plots, like nature btudy, demand the personal enthusiasm of a 
master. In order that teaciing should be effective, such a master should receive a 
couple of year»* training at the Agr'cultuial College. 

(c) School farms— I du not think these are suited to rural school needs and 
conditions. The term impbes a fair area, five acres at least and the maintenance 
of livestock It also demands more management ability on the part cf the master 
and is lienee more open to failure, Agricultnre on this scale appears to me to be 
out of place in an ordinary rural school. A school farm in my mind is to be 
associated wivh a pis ce giving definite vocational training tfi boys after the middle 
school IS completed. In this Province, this could he heit managed on existing 
Government farms if ibe demand arose. I am of the (pinion that agriculture at 
schools should be directed towards givinga boy an interest in rural life, in observation, 
in studying cause and effect and in the advai tages of certain crops and certain 
methods, rather than in intensive teaching of agriculture as an examination subject. 
1 think the well-managed plot effects this as well and indeed better than the larger 
scale farm. 

I do not believe in teaching text-boi k agriculture but in training the rural lad 
to acquire an understanding of whafhis father i’oe&, why he do^'S it and how he m ght 
do it. I would prefer it to be regarded in sChovls ses a form of KWation’ nfher ihan 
a class tCota subject— a form of play/ stimulated, may be, by-prix^S.', ‘ra.ner than a form 
of 'work., 
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(ix) The majority of those who have secured a Diploma or certificate at the 
Agricultmal College are 'n Government service either in the Central Provinces or in 
other parts of British India or the Indian States. Very few are engaged in other than 
agricultural work. 

Siatisiics. 

Total passed through the courses given at the College since 1906—289 
Employment — 

In the Agricultural Department, Central Provinces ... 116 

In other Agricultural Department ir. British Inoia ... 23 

In Indian ist*ites Agricultural Departments 44 

In other Government Departments in the Central Provlnc* s 17 
In other Government Dtpartments outside the Central Pr>vinces 7 
In pi ivate farming ,. .. 30 

As estate managers . . la 

In other trades in some cases linked with Agriculture g 

Unknown *. 3 * 

Total .. aap 


(x) Agriculture is not popular— 

,(a) Because the annual income is uncertain. 

(fi) Because the standard of living of this class is higher than ihat of the culti- 
vator and, as fanming returns now stand, the middle-class yi uth finds 
it more difficult to make a living which provides needs. 

{c) Educated as he has certainly been m a town for some years, the conditions 
of village life have no great attraction. 

I do not see how it can be made more attractive, unless it can be made more 
paying. 

Till comparativeljr recently and even now to a largo extent, ihe middle-class youth, 
who comes to an Agricultural College, has not the capital and land behind him to 
allow of farming on his own account. The pnrents who appreciate education are not 
usually the more influential cultivators and resident malguzars whose sons n.ight have 
the means to apply their agricultural knowledge gained at College. To a considerable 
extent, those who see a value in education are landless or have insufficient 
outlet in this direction. 

(xi) Considerable attention is given to practical and technical ability at the col- 
lege. This is, however, limited by the other deman. s of the course. One of the chief 
difficulties in really equij^ping youths is the absence of well-run private fai^s, as those 
found in England, on which a college trained student can work under a capable man 
after completing his course of stud\. The cnly way this difficulty can be met is by 
the inclusion in the departmental cadre of an increased number of probationary posts 
possessing no claim for perrranest appointment. These would allow of the inclusion 
of more passed students for a couple of years training on Government farms and thus 
fit them better for private farming or aS managers. 

I receive from time to time applications for home farm managers, which are difficult 
to meet, as in spite of the stress laid on technical ability, students straight from 
College lack the experience required. 

(xii) The education of the adult agriculturist is a matter of persistent 
demonstration on the part of Agricultural Assistants. A flying visit however 
attractive has but little if any lasting impression. Frequent lantern lectures, 
preferably, cinema, are of assistance. 

For accessible villages organised visits by the use of touring motor lorries, 
effectively equipped would be of value, as these would permit of the staff covering 
a wider field and visiting a village more frequently. 

The education of an adult agriculturist must be largely of practical tvoe, 
mere talking is ineffective, 

1 am of the opinion that education generally in rural tracts would be stimulated 
if parents saw that their children earned something at school, even if it were only 
twg or three annas a week. I was struck by the utility of some of the articles made in 
Village schools as shown at Poona. A larger proportion of time in a village school day 
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should ha devoted to the training of the hand and eye. Children’s output whether 
in the form of plot produce or their manufactures or its cash value should return to the 
children and hence to their parents as ocular proof of the value of the education. 

One of the first steps towards effective adult agricultural education is the encourage- 
ment of village or small circle agricultural associations, each owning its own demonstra- 
tional plot, where approved methods, better seed and better implements could be 
demonstrated to the Circle Association members and others. If we can only get 
some enthusiasm created for co-operative action very considerable advances in many 
directions would be possible. 

Question 3.— Demonstration and propaganda,— (a) I have stated these in 
paragraph 87 in the Memorandum on the Rural Conditions and Agrictdiural Develop- 
ment of the Central Provinces and Berar {see page 10 above). 

( 3 ) As outlined in paragraph 8 g of the same (see page u above^ I think that the 
ideal to be aimed at is the formation of small, Circle Associations each possessed of 
its own demonstration plot worked under the guidance of the department. Such 
plots would greatly facilitate demonstration work and the meetings of the association 
would induce free discussion and interchange of views. 

(c) A cultivator will accept a^'^vice when he is convinced that it is sound and if it is not 
likely to involve much capital investment and if it is practically proof against chance 
of loss. The spread of the use of pure seed is an example. He is also more likely to 
accept advice, if he has persona] faith in the adviser. Some Assistants have a much 
greater influence than others. It is essential to be certain before giving advice. A bad 
bit of advice acted on and proved bad has a very damaging effect. 

In many casesi the value of technically sonnff advice is influenced by other economic 
factors Deep ploughing may be excellent, but requires better bullocks than the 
cultivator possesses. Transplanting padd}^ may be profitable, but fragmented holdings 
and the consideration of the best use of his labour through the year may cause the 
cultivator to decide against it. 

Improvements which involve capital expenditure are more difficult to introduce. 
The demonstration plot may show conclusively that a certain dressing of cake or 
fertiliser is highly profitable, but the cultivator hesitates. I am of the opinion that 
in cases of this kind u is well worth putting down one or two plots in a village, 
supplying the cake' or fertiliser free the brst year, or giving the cultivator a guarantee 
against financial loss in the lirst instance. 

(d) The most striking example of the feulure of perfectly sound technical improvement 
to make headway is the transplantation of paddy in Chhattisgarh referred to in 
paragraph 108, sub-section of the provincial memorandum (see page 14 above) 
in which I have outlined the caubei of its failures to make good. 

Examples of successeful demonstration work affecting agricultural practice are — 

(i; Single seedling transplanting in place of bunches, in areas where trans- 
planting already existed. The obvious saving in seed and the greater 
outturn with no additional cost has helped this. 

(3) The marked increase in deeper cultivation and the use of the inversion 
plough in the cotton tract of rtcent years — vide paragraph 115 (see 
page 17 above). T he causes kading to this are intensive demonstrationj 
the introduction of ploughing matches, the fact that the sale of ploughs 
was taken up enthusiastically by Agricultural Associations and the* 
replacement of the finer model Englibh ploughs by hardier and cheaper, 
even if more clumsy and less well-balanced, iron ploughs of Indian 
manufacture. The rate of introduction was also largely aided by plentiful 
money, the outcome of high cotton prices, 

(3) The introduction of line sowing of kharif crops in the north-west of the 
Province in place of broadcasting. The spread of this is, I ihinKj the 
outcome of intensive village demonstration, aided by the cost of labour, 
in that line sowing reduced this by allowing the use of hoes, and the 
high prices of cotton. 

Question 4.— Administration.— (a) I have indicated this under ^search. I am 
of the opinion that the Government of India should aid Local Governments in 
research investigation relating to the conditions of growth, improvement in yield, and 
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quality knd the marketing and export of the main staples an^i should finance in- 
vestigation into the problems affecting general agricultural progress which are not 
likely to be popular lines of expenditure by Local Gt)Vi rnments, I have outlined the 
organisation 1 think best. 

( 5 ) Assuming the organisation outlined, it might be desirable to maintain under 
the Cential Bo( y and paid by the Government of Indian certain number highly 
specialised experts who could be placed at the disposal if the sectional commiiteea 
or bureaux as investigation demanded, being utilised by them either at their mam 
research centres or in the Provinces. Some of these could be found among the 
officers now in the Provinces and appointed by the Secretary of State , but 1 do 
not think that Local Governments would favour a wholesale withdrawal of their 
most experienced ofTceis so as to create a special central cerps- 

(c) (ii) 1 he Railways existing and under constiuction in this Province, 1 think 
are fairly adequate for its p esent reeds. 

There are certain anomalies in freight rates, which deserve attention. Cakes 
declared for manorial putpeses are transperted at a lower rate than the same cakes 
to be utilised as cattle food. 

(iii} The main roads of this I rovinci. are on the whole good, though many are 
handicapped for use m the rams by being only proviaed with low level Crfuseways 
at river crossings. A good deal of improvement in this respect has t»ken place in 
recent }ears. Bridging of high level causeways are however needed on bome of the 
bigger livers. With the increase of heavy motor tiaffic on these reads, it will be 
necessary for the State to spend more on upkeep. 

There is a ccmsidcrable need of secondary feeder roads so as to permit of easier 
access to more of the vill-iges in the interior. Road cc mmunica^’cns are probably 
weakest on the plateau areas, specially east and west. 

Queston 5.- FinaKCE.— (fl) The principal ft rms of agricultural finance are seed 
and the expenses incurred in weeding and harvest of kharif crops. 

It is difficult to suggest any possible imprcvemeni on the source of such loans, 
until the co-operative sp rit takes hold of the cultivate r and co-opeiative societies and 
Circle Agricultural Associations are living bodies. 

The State offers in limited amounts tacca'o% loans for manures, ' implements, seed 
and land improvement 1 hese aie tangible j the first three can be supplied in kind and 
expenditure or non-exptnditure of a loan in the last case be noticed In financing crop 
bperatioiSs the security of use for the purpese for which lent would be difficult. 

I doubt if the cultivator is educated to the use of cheap credit^ The easier it is to 
boirow, the more he tends to n isuse the loan and incre se his b< rrowings. 

(J) The chief objections to the iaccavi loan, which nright be met by Government 
are— 

(i) The delay which occurs between the applicatioi fer a loan and the receipt of 

• the value of the loan by the borrower. 

(2; Rigidness with which payment is enforced without irgard to -the possibly 
temporary firancial «tringency of the borrower at the time at which 
. payment is due. This I realise is difficult in view of the laxness in reoay- 
ment inherent in the cultivator and encouraged by the sowcar. 

If tdccavi as a means of f nancing agriculture was to be extended, a special officer 
dealing with these in each distr ct wculd probably facilitate business. 

' Question 6,— Agricolt ural in DEB' iifED ness.— ( a) (i) (i) Unpioductive borrowing 
to fulfil social requirements. 

(2) Financing foti se^d and crop cuhivat on and rattle. 

(3) Land improvement. 

(4) Manures and implements (chiefiy iaccavi through the Agricultural Department). 

(5) After years of low crop returns borrowing to meet immediate necessities of life. 

(ii) This I have dealt with in paragraph 47 of the provincial memorandum {see 
paged above). 

] , (ili) The l^igh rate^ of compound interest attendant on borrowing, vide 
psuragraph 49 (see page 7 above). 
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^ The fact that the biggest proportion of borrowing is under (a) (i) (i), while the 
suiplus cash afttr meeting the family budget demands is small* 

The tendency of the sowcar or moneylending malguzar to allow leans to mount up 
so as to secure a firmer grip on the bjr rower or tenant. 

(A) The prevention of an unlimited accumulation of debt. The introduction of a 
measure like that of the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act in these Provinces. 

Any attempt to relieve ihe agriculturists’ burden of debt n.ust be accompanied by 
measu'-es to prevent his accumulating a fresh unproductive d^bt. Unless this can be 
done very little is gained, 

(c) One realises that the right to mortgage land supplies an efficient business 
farmer with the means to secure working capit 1 j but in view of the fact that the right 
to mortgage m India would be laigely employed to secure a loan for an unproductive 
cause, it appears doubtful pr licy to extend the right Of mortgage. The majority of 
tenants are occupancy tenants without such rights. The right to mortgage might be 
restricted to limitation of this right to the morignge being effected through recognised 
or Government controlled land m -rtgage banks. 

A great d^al of the poverty and indebtedness of villagers arises from the fact that 
many inllages are held by malguzars who have no interest whatsoever in agriculture 
and only regard their village and tenants as potential sources of income to be derived 
from loans made to them. In other words they use their villages to extend their 
lending bus' ness. There is a very g^eat deal of difference between the character of a 
village where the malguzar is a resident cultivator and a villag- ( wned by the absentee 
moreylending type. The misuse of the malguzari systeu- of tenure (I believe outside 
the Commission’s terms tf enquiry) is one ot the causes, jf not the chief cause, of 
backwaid agriculture, slackness, lack of thrift and accumulated indebtedness and the 
difficulty the depaiiment meets in making advance. Any action which strengthens the 
position of the non-resident land-grabbing nralguzar who has no real interest in agricul- 
ture as such will be fatal. 


Question o.*— Soils.—* (i) A great deal of the h®ivier black soil under hhattf 
crops or garden crops, in I't any rate the N^pur district (or areas ^^ 35*" ^*1*1 

over), would ibeneht by better drainage during the monsoon. Tl e effect of under- 
drainage on the College farm and elsewheie has been most marked. Experiments in 
the cheaper form of mcle drainage using tractors are being started. 

(A) (i) This can be shown to the Commis-ion on the College farm. 


Question ro~ Fertilisers— (a) Yes. In garden and irrigated wheat crops, 
sugarcane, oranges and cotton 

(b) I hav^. not come across much of this; most of the fertilisers, in fact probably 
all used in the Province arc secured in the cr.ude ferms and not made up as mixtures. 
The only fertilisers used at all by the general public are ammonium sulphate and 
nitrate of soda. 


(c) 1 believe in its liberal use on seltcted crops and areas at centres, where its use 
isadvocited. In these demonstrations a fertiliser should be supplied free. Itrepre- 
sent, an eiample of speculative investmenpn the cultivators eye and one which 
he is not likely to put capital into in the first instance. Such plots shou d be laid 
out on private growers’ land and carefully watch^ by the department. A large senes 
of these, using ammonium sulphate, were tried this year. 

It is most important that everything shoul. be done to keep down overhead charges 
and put the fertiliser at the disposal c£ the grower at its lowest possible co^ 
In the present year we had in one area of the Province every expectation of a lOO 
tons Lmand for ammonium sulphate. The special packing in quantities cf one maun d 
and the distribution agency adopted by the company added roughly a f 

to the cost on the previous year’s price. The result was a falling off of quite two-thirds 

of the expected sales, * i 1 1 

A rupee per maund may not appear much to a company, which thinks in Jakhs 
but it has a v.ry profound efftct cn a would-be user, hesitating on the bn nk Of, as 
far as he is cLcerned,a considerable capital investment Rises in price for any 
cause at the moment an article looks like taking on are fatal. 

(d) Jrar»«y.cake for cane in the plateau. The um of ottar^lte, ia the V^in, 

gan^^ley, ammonium sulphate in the nort-hwest of the 
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{e) No. A good deal has yet to be done. Stated briefly, nitrogenous manures are 
the most effective and then phosphatic. Potash manures have on the whole produced 
little result. The paddy crop responds more readily to the general natural manuresi as 
cattle-dung and poudrette and to green manuring with or without phosphates. Cotton is 
best manured by comparatively light dressing of cattle-dung, supported by light 
dressings of nitrate of soda or ammonium sulphate, applied when heavy rainfall 
has checked nitrification and washed out the nitrates which are very freely formed 
m June and early july. Cotton can also be profitably matiured by mixtures of nitro- 
genous and phosphatic fertilisers, but the application of fertilisers on any largre 
Scale to cotton is somewhat speculative and depends very much on the character of 
the season. Wheat, the vast majority of which is soun as a dry crop, does not respond 
to fertilisers^ which are almost invariably applied at a loss. 

Sugai cane answers to application of ammonium sulphate applied with cal^e as top 
dressings. On certain soils the limiting factor of growth has been absence of 
phosphates. 

Question n. — C rops. — v®) (*) Improvement of existing -The work in 

progress in the department is, I consider, satisfactory, when taken in consitleraiion 
with the staff which has been and is at its disposal. I‘o get thoroughly effective 
improvement ‘here should be a Botanist for cott )n and fibres and another for 
oil-seeds, a third for wheat and paddy and a fourth dealing with the improvent'ent of 
the pulses, fodders and millets. 

(ii) Introduction of new crops , — There have been several satisfactory introductions 
of new crops, paragraph 112 of the memorandum page 16 above) other than 
fodder crops. Little or no progress can be said to have been made in these last 
though a number have been trie!. Berseem is the best introduction, but is handicapped 
by lack of cold weather irrigation facilities and cos i of seed. Of the seed crops, 
ground-nut in view of the fall in the price of cotton has the biggest future before it. 

(lii) The distribution of seeds.’^^la.^ means at present adopted to increase the 
supply of pure seed from the stocks available at Government farms are recorded 
in paragraph 88 of the memorandum {see page 10 above). 

The ideal would be a cenfi^al seed far n belonging to each Circle Agricultural 
Association— the seed of this being in the next year grown by certain members of the 
association acting as seed farmers and in the following available for seed in the 
surrounding area. 

The original plans on which the Seed Unions of roseum were established were 
s’mihr in principle —a central private seed farm supervised by Goyerrment agency 
supplied good quality seed to a number of seed farmers who formed the Seed Union, 
On these seed farms quality, it was intended, should be controlled by Union agencies. 
The present existing number of individual seed farms, many of which are not large, 
throws too great a stress on the department's supervision. In fact it is doubtful, 
if the purity of the seed can be properly maintained on e. number of thi se, in 
particular in cotton, where cross fertilisation and the condit’on of ginning both 
tend towards the falling off of quality. On the introduction of a new cotton, 
steps, I think, will have to be taken to concentrate the new variety on certain 
blocks of country apd even to induce the replacement of existing cottons .n those 
selected tracts by guaranteeing growers agiinst any loss This will be necessary to 
ensure purity and to permit of the securing of a better price on the basis of staple. 

(iv) pseventiOn of damage by wild animals , — Wild animals in particular pig 
and jackal do a considerable amount of damage to sugarcane, ground-nut aridywnrf 
each year A great deal of discussion has taken place on this subject. 

Pig-killing clubs have been constituted in certain places, though it cannot be 
said that they have done much. There has been a considerable demand for an 
increase in gun licences. The issue of licences has in general resulted in the rapid 
exterminat on of black buck and the like but not of the more personally dangerous pig. 
The right to kill off pig lying up in forest blocks might help in areas adjoining 
Government forest, which are undoubtedly open to being severely harass£d by 
these animals. 

Cane usually grown in small blocks can be adequately protected by woven fencing 
and there is a steady expansion in its use. 

Another means of defence has recently been developed in the case of grOund-nut, 
At certain places by means of co*operative action all the* ground-nut areas of several 
growers have been concentrated so as to form a single block, thus rendering protection 
easier and distributing the effect of damage. 
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It IS difficult to SQg^gest or enforce means of protection, unless some sp'rit of 
self-help and co-operation is in evidence. The villaj^er recOftnisss the cause of damage, 
but is as untrained in taking co-operative action against a common foe he is in any 
other kind of organisation demanding co-operation. Given c i-operative action, 1 . am 
of the opinion that any of the wild animal pests would he held m check. 

(A) The only heavy yielding food crop which will grow in these Provinces and is 
not grown is cassava. It is probable that the difficulty accompanying extraction 
and preparation as compared with the gi*aia craps tells against its wider use in 
India. 

(c) These have been recorded in paragraphs 112 and 113 of the memorandum [see 
page 16 above). 

Question 12 — Cultivation — (*) Greater depth of primary cultivation is desir- 
able in particulnr \Tirahi crops and to some extent in garden crops. In hharif crops 
depth may result in delayed sowings and in the absorption of too much rain in the 
environment of the seedling. Apart from its definite need in land infested with k(^ns or 
khunda it is less essential under rain sown conditions. Cultivation to a depth d*' to 7" once 
in four to live years in preparation fora late sown crop in the rotation, as juar for grain, 
with 4" to 5* in the other years in preparation for crops like cotton, ground-nut, 
juari fodder oxsann^ in all of which earliness is a factor of prime importance, appears 
to me to be correct practice. 

My opinion IS that it is the Indian cultivator’s implements and power rather 
than his system of tillage which are to blame for defects in his seed bed preparation. 
Another factor, which affects the efficiency of his work, is the character, c>f the mon- 
soon in his locality. The quality of theicultivation done for tie rabi crop, for example, 
in different parts of tiie Province, is closely associated with the rainfall and the number 
of working days in July and August. 

The cultivator in a hharif realises that chough he may be sausiied with 
4* cultivation as a general rule deep work at intervals is necessary, but till recently the 
only implement he had was a ponderous wooden plough lequiring 3 t) 4 pairs of 
bullocks and doing but little in a day and in consequence he restricted depth cultivation 
to about once in 10 to 12 years. 

A cultivator in a rabt area realises that a fine mulch 3* to 4'" deep is desirable 
for his wheat, but in an unfavourable cultivation season he cannot attain this with only 
the country plough or bakhar to aid him. 

A common defect of bakhar cultivation for the crop is the provision of 

too fine a surface soil and in consequence a tendency for the rains to consolidate the 
surface, creating, if drying, a crust, which handicaps germination, but with 
only a bakhar (bladed harrow) at his disposal, it is difficult to avoid this defect in 
preparation. 

The improvement of the implement at hit> disposalis not an easy matter, as 
on account of the smallne'is of hisholdiug and the low duty thereby derived from 
several implements utilised for different jobs, he is net in a position to invest econo- 
mically in implements wh’ch by reason of their functions would help him to overcome 
his seed-bed defects. 

(ii ) The value of rotation is, 1 think, realised and, when not applied, the non- 
application is governed by some climatic or economic factor. Thus in the paddy 
tract the only possible main crop on large areas is paddy and here, where the soil 
permits, the cultivate r takes a catch crop, more often than not a pulse. In the wheat 
tract wheat often goes year after year on the same part of the field and pulse on another. 
The reason they are not rotated is that ni the close cf the rains the first-named area 
becomes workable first and in consequence the mulch needed for wheat is procuied. 
The area given to gram remains wet, and the cultivation which can be given is in 
consequence coarse and unsuited to wheat Over wide areas of the wheat tract, a 
mixture of wheat and gram is common and iii others the crop rotates with pulse and 
linseed. 

In the cotton tract, the value of cotton over ocher ciops has been so marked 
that there has been a natural tendency to reduce the character of the rotation and 
concentrate on a larger percentage orthe money crop. With the fall in the price of 
cotton and the expansion of ground-nut, it is probable that a leturn to a mere sane 
r..tation embodying cotton, juar and ground-nut will be in evidence. 
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Question 14. — Implements — (tf) and (S) This is in oart dealt with in paragraph’ 99 
of the provincial memorandum {see page 13 above). Few implements of Western manu- 
factures to-day are suited as they stand to Indian needs, even the needs of the relatively 
large fanner. The present inclination is to invite the Indwn agriculturist to step over the 
last 150 years of steady evolution in machine development and machine sense, and to 
expect him to welcome and to uae effectively a product of the nineteenth century invent- 
ed and fashioned to different economic conditions. Many of the features cf even the 
plough are additions to speed its working or to make it easitr t . handle. They have 
their advantages but they add to its price and increase its delicacy and are open to 
misapplication by the novice without affecting the essential value. The same may bs 
said of a modern bumper disc harrow and otiier implements. 

The Indian farmer who has sufficient land on which he can economically employ 
the several specialist impleirents of V\'estern farming, n quire m the present .state of 
evolution of his workman and himself strong and simple and cheap ;bfcciuse they are 
simple), implements embodying the essen^h I tillage featutes of their types, but devoid 
of anything which increases delicacy and cost, even though in the hands of an expert 
such may increase efficiency in actual handing. 

I do not think that the majority of British and American agricultural implement 
manufactures have really studied the needs of the East. 

Further the great mass of Indian farmers are small holders, who, even if they were 
provided with cheap capital, have not the pp rtunity for the economic employment of 
several specialist implements on their holnings In their case the only sugee-.tions 
I can offer are— 

(*) Concentration on Indian implements s as to add to their working efficiency 
and capacity of being altered by the owner to meet the varying demands he has for 
his -general purpose implements. 

(ii) The production of strong and simple implements on Western knes which are 
capable of being altered by changes of attachment to plough, cultivate, harrow and hoe, 
on the Planet Junior principle, but stronger and if possible si.vpler. 

At present we attempt to hasten the adoption of improved implements by active 
demonstration in the villages and giving tflccavi loans. Reference to the memorandum 
will show that the rate of progress has b^-en considerable in recent yrars. I can only 
suggest an increase in staff to forward the first line and an expansion cf taccnvi to 
permit of the necessary purchases. 

Question 16. — Anim\l Husbandry.— (a) (ii My opinions are given in the scheme 
for the improvement of cattle-breeding and livestock in this Province, which has been 
placed before the Commissi- n, 

The chief defects from which Governn ent stock-breeding has suffered in the 
past are— 

' (i) Sipall scale erterprises on. for the most part, unsuitable areas. 

(a) Lack of definite policy in existing herd-breeding and continuity of control. 

(3) Lack of appreciation of the exact character of the stock which local 

economic needs demanded. 

(4) Attempts to maintain local breeds or imprrve on local oreeds of no outstand* 

ing merit. 

The policy I advocate is— 

(1) Large scale pure breeding at five good centres, using the existing areas attached 

to seed and demonstration farms as young stock-rai&ing centres and thus 
potentially increasing the main breeding farms’ capacity, 

(2) The utilisation of pure bulls of the selcc ed breeds to grade up local stock, 

taking up extensive- tiacts of forest land for tnese herds. For the 
first three to four generations, the output of these would be bullocks, but 
eventually they woidd provide high grade bulls up to a sufficiert breeding 
purity. By a combination of the above, it would then he possible to 
provide good bulls by hundreds instead of tens as at present, and it would 
be possible to replace existing scrubs village village over considerable 
areas, raising the whole stan&rd of a district. 


* Ffrfe Appendix, pages 211—219, 
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At present Government herds produce about 40 or 45 reliable bulls pet anttum. 
There is no difBculty of disposal, specially under the premium system, but these are 
scattered over a very wide area and their obvious influence in general improvement 
is small. 


(ii) The betterment of the milk industry in particular near bigger cities rests 
entirely' on the betterment of the milking stock. This is included in the breeding policy 
referred to. The great majority of the cows kept by city milk vendors are uneconomic 
producers* These stock owners only make tieir business pay them by feeding their 
Wds by trespass, by keeping them under wretched conditions and by adulteration 
of the milk. It may he noted however that adulteration is also the only way of 
making an entirely inadequate milk«supp1y go round and that the amount of water 
added bears a fairly close relation to the quality which the buyer requires and is 
frilling to pay for. 

The removal of the milk business from the centres of the cities to the suburbs 
would improve the conditions of milking. This can best be got by stricter penalties 
on illegitimate grazing* But it would not increase the supply, though, by cheapening 
the cost of production, it might slightly reduce adulteration. 

Co'*operative enterprise, in which in the earlier stages Government co-operntion is 
essential, would certainly improve matters. 

The Telinkheri dairy is an example in this respect A considerable amount of 
nursing and pressure was required in the earlier days to educate the gowlis» The 
society'is now flourishing, the chief coatributing factors being the possession of better 
yielding stock and cheap wholesale purchase of supplies. 

(d) (i) The overstocking of common pastures is greatest where grazing is com- 
monest, in particular in Chhattlsgarh. Here there are vast herds of entirely useless 
and ut economic cattle, which because of this and in suite of their numbers fail to 
supply even the working needs of the village. The evil is the outcome of absence of 
restriction on the number of head a villager may turn loose and the tendency to measure 
social position by the number owned rather than their quality. The real reason for the 
maintenance of their apparently useless stuck is their production of dung to be utilised 
as fuel** ' 


The area is distinctly backward and it is difficult to imagine the control of grazing 
on the village areas and the limitat'on|of stock as the outcome of the village pancha;^t 
or co-operation. Nothing short of State action limiting the head to be kept <in the 
village common and regulating the number to the acreage farmed is likely to stop 
the evil* 

(ii) There has been steady reduction of the area under grass which used to lie 
between 'fields, speciully in the cotton tract. This has reduced grazing considerably.. 
The reduction of the area of this fallow land could be neutralised % an increase under 
juarit Though the total area under juari in, the cotton tract is greater' now ' than, • 
say, 40 years aeo, the percentage of total cropped land under this crop is less, ‘in «pite 
of the larger number of plough-cattle than of old required to cope with the extended- 
cultivation of the present day. 

This position has undoubtedly been partly met by a limitation of livestock 
numbers to actual needs and possibly by an increased use of ..the. Melghat forest . 
grazing areas. 

The high price of cotton has stimulated the use of the land made available by 
encrioachment on these head-lands for the extension of this crop; With its fall will* 
come a fall in cotton areas, an increase in juari and hence a balatieinig' of tbe^grass ' 
shortage by ampler crop residues. 

(iii) Theief would be'ample fodder of this kind were there fewer useltos ahimals. 
Thd' chief trouble does not lie in tbe -quantity of fodder, but'iu its uneconoiViic tise^by 
valueliess cattle. 

(iv) It is unlikely that this can be remedied on any Wide Scale* Their' g^wth' 

demands irrigation facilities aud these are only likely to be limited* The extension of 
ensilage, using grasses in cert'aih tracts and Juari fodder ' in otbefs ‘tvodM'be'^a more 
likely solution. We have still to prove however that the growth of an axdBi-Xit Juari 
oii.a holding and its. harvest aniiconve;rsion tor ensilage, is as a tiee of the 

land as the gfpw^th of Juari for grain and the feeding o£the livestock on the iarbiw 
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3uccal^ncs is more essential in a dairy industry than in the feeding of work sto'ck, 
speokUy the vvoik stock of India with their relatively high digestive capacity. 

(d) The' forests of the Central Provinces can supply a very large amount of cut 
grass as witnessed by the amounts baled and exported during the War without any < 
effect on the local demands. It is not a question of absence of such stocks but the 
fact that, as many areas lie at long distances from ti ese forest areas, the cost of 
transport becomes heavy and could only be profitably paid under exceptional conditions 
of shortage or if livestock became more valuable. 

(fi) Among the really keen agricultural landowners there is an increasing inteiest 
in stock improvement. The difficulty of extending this interest lies in the fact that a 
large percentage of the bigger landowning class take no interest in agriculture of any 
kind, let alone stock-breeding. 

It is only of recent years that the rise in the value of work stock has drawn the 
attention of landowners to the necessity of protecting their agricultural interest by 
raising their own stock or to the possibilities of an income from the production and sale 
of good bullocks^ 

Question i8* — Agricultural Labour, — (a) and (b) The provincial memorandum in 
paragraphs 25 to 31 deals with the position in this Province {See pages 3 to 5 above 
except paragraphs 29 and 30 which are not reprinted.) The rice and plateau tracts 
have a surplus labour population. In other tracts it is short specially in the cotton tract. 

There is however a fairly free seasonal migration, attractel by the better wages 
offering from the rice* and plateau areas to th^e others I do not think any special 
measures are needed to attract this labour. As time passes and the disastrous effect of 
the influenza endemic wanes, matters will improve* 

A factor tending to the shortage of labour in ihe cotton tract is the tendency of 
comparatively small Holders to utilise the wealth accruing from cotton in doing less 
physical work on their holdings and employing outside labour, thus increasing the 
demand on a limited supply. The fall in the price of cotton will, I feel certain^ 
result in ap increase of availably labour and a fall in wages. 

(c) I do not consider that this question applies to this Province. There is little really 
surplus labour population. The plateau population in spite of possessing fairly large 
areas of cuUurabieland and in spite o'f the opening up of railway communication, has not 
materially increased. 

■Question 23,— General EDUCATiON.~-(rt) (i) In my opinion, advance .in 
agriculture in this country depends on the education of the bigger landowners to a sense 
of their responsibilities as landlords. There are many who have a keen interest in 
agriculture, but thers- are on the other hand very many who have little personal interest, 
in the industry and little or no appreciation of the duties which their position in the 
State demands, 'They derive an income from the land, but unlike the tenant and the 
State supply nothing towards its development In many cases the evil is even greater; 
their interest in the ownership of land rests simply rn the advantage which theif position 
as landlords gives them for conducting a lending business. 

-The possession- of landlord rights in land even such as the malguzari system 
permits is* historically recent. The personal interest in his land and in his tenants, ‘ 
the love of an ancient heritage which characterises the better class of landlord in 
Englajnd.ts the outcome of generations of possession. It is thus not surprising that 
.we ^o'not fimi -^js » interest abundant in India and that the spirit of the tax collector . 
still influences the malguzar landlord of to-day. 

I regard University education and higher education at the Agricultural College " 
as the princip^ means by which this end can be attained^ I supported the affiliation of 
the College with the Nagpur University chiefly because ’ 1 hoped that its ability under 
the University to give a degree with the status this carries would alienate the sons of" 
such rnen from arts and law and attract them to a form of advanced study in keepin? 
with ttieir position in the State. . - ... * 

^ An Agricultural ^College under a University should cater for the needs df 
three groups: — ' 

‘ K?), bigger ladd-okrners* sons, the' future leaders of rural life, 6 t men desiring 
: to be trftmed as estate managers. - - ‘ ‘ 
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(sS) Strident s seeking to secure a more scientific knowledge of agriculture w*ith 
the intention of future investigation, teaching or employment in some 
line of I service— Government or otherwise— in which such knowledge will 
aid them. 

(3) The sons of blg:ger farmers or would-be farm managers whose need is a 
better practical and business knowledge of modern farming and modern 
means to its achievement. 

The first two should be met by iho Un versity Degree Courses. The last by two- 
year courses recognised by the University and conducted either at the college itself or 
at external centres, but under the generU college control, being staffed by men who 
had experience, gained at the college and in practical farming. As far as the existing 
college IS able, it attempts to cater for the needs of all these groups. The first two 
under the classes conducted for its Degree Course and the last by means of its two- 
year Certificate Course. 

One realises, however, that the interests of the first two groups are not idetiHcal. 
Both need a groundwork of agricultural technique and a knowledge of sound farming 
practice and the reasons which govern this, but the first group requires less devotion 
of time to the direct sciences and greater concentration on land and estate management, 
agricultural economics in its various phases and in law as related to land than s,the 
uniform course now given and the existing staff permits of. 

At present as affiliation is but recent, the majority of students are of the second 
group. 

It cannot be said that the two-year Certificate class has attracted as many of the 
more substantial farming class, as was expected. 

(i) 1 am of the opinion that — 

(1) Rural primary and middle school education should give greater attention 
to the training of hand and eye, utilising rural industries and rural 
life as m^erid. 

(a) That all rural middle schools should have their school plots of one to two 
acres in area and that these should be used to stimulate the boy’s interest 
in agriculture and his personal interest on what goes on on his father’s 
land. I do not favour the inclusion of agriculture in the school 
curricalum as a class room or examination subject. I would prefer 
it to be optional or as a recreation stimulated by small prizes, utilisa- 
tion of plot product or nominal pay for effort given in the school plot. 
It should be a kin ^ of class to which admittance should be regarded 
as a privilege and honour. 

(3) The more the literary education given can be made to possess an associa- 
tion with rural life without detracting from its educational value, the 
better. Arithmetic, for instance, might easily be made to suit 
country needs. 

The direct measurement of land — survey— might be utilised with 
geometry. Simple farm accounts might be included in arithmetic 
lessons in the middle schools. 

Physical geography could be illnstrated by what is to be found in pTOjgress in 
any field in the rains and the effects of control and direction ilmstrated 
and applied to land management 

Question 24— Attracting Capital,— (a) It is difficult to suggest steps to induce 
men with capital to take up farming. 

The chief factors which prevent their doing so are— 

(1) Unreliability of returns, unless protected by irrigationi 
(3) The difficulty of securing suitable single economic areas, 

(3) Lack of agricultural knowledge. 

Many invest in land, but very much fewer do 5P with the intention of farming 
though, 1 think, there is more tendency this way than there used to be. 
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1 would suggest the shortening of the period of service, required in order to earn 
a^'pension of men in the Agricultural Service. I think many of these would tend to 
put their savings irto farming, if allowed to retire with an adequate pension, before 
they were too old. They have the experience which many w'th capital lack.. Such 
men would prove invaluable on the areas on which they settled. 

It might be possible also to afford the sons of men with capital invested in land who 
intend farming after completing their college courses short time ' appointments under 
Government, so as to acquire that detail and business knowledge of farming which 
only daily' experience can provide. These appointments would be on suitable 
Government farms, 

(&) {i) Lack of any real interest in the improvement of their estates. 

(2) Lack of ability to secure capital at reasonable rates of interest. 

(3) Many improvements on an estate or village demand complete rights so as to 
be effective. Under existing conditions of fragme ited holdings and tenant rights any 
large scale scheme of improvement by the landlord is rendered difficult or indeed 
impossible, on account of the objections raised and the difficulty of getting various 
interests to co-operate. 

{4) Lack of sufficient knowledge of land development and hence of the best means 
o carrying out an improvement economically. 
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APPENDIX. 

Note by Mr. R. G. Allan on future cattle-breeding development in 
the Central Provinces and Berar {vide Question 16.) 


Types of work , — Breeding may be divided into three distinct types, all of which play 
their part in the present and future improvernent of the livestock of a Province All 
must be included to a greater or lesser extent in any policy cattle improvement. 

These types may be classed as— 

(a) The improvement of existing mere or less established pure breeds. 

(ft) The production of new breeds by hybridisation of two recognised types, each 
pcssessing particular characters of merit which it is desired to blend into 
one breed. In this type after the first cross is completed, subsequent 
mating is made between first generation and subsequent generation cross- 
breds. 

(r) Grade hreediftg,-^ln this form a bull of an established pure breed is utilised 
on cows of non-descript parentage, scrub, local or country cows. Their 
only essentials are uniformity of size, healthiness and fecundity. The 
product of the first cress is known an the ist grade. The cows of the 
first grade are in their turn served by another bull of the same pure breed 
as was originally used. This is repeated with each generation and within 
3 — 4 generations all the stock — male and female — will become exactly of 
the appearance and character cf the breed of the original bull used. This 
last type of breeding is frankly commercial. The object is to make good 
work bullocks or higher milk yielding cows. Which of these predominates 
will depend on the character of the pure breed of the sires selected. It 
must be noted as an essential that in both (ft) and C<?) the males of the first 
three generations and even longer in the case of (ft) are not suited for 
Issue as breeding: bulls and must be subject to castration Type (c) is, 
however, a rapid method of getting good bullocks or milch cows and even- 
tually good bulls. It is also easier to manage and cheaper. 

The exisitng posUion in the Central Peovinces and Beran—kt present the depart- 
ment have— 

(i) A breeding farm at Garhi which handles the Gaolao breed, the ore and only 
really distinctive breed in the Central Provinces and Berar which posses- 
ses any pretensions to what a modern breeder might define as purity* 

(а) A breeding farm at Powarkhera which deals with a pure breed— the Malvi— 

imported from Central India. 

' (3) Three collections of animals, each on a small scale, ai Drug, Bilaspur and 
Chandkhuri. They are based on Chbattisgarhi stock but there has 
also been some admixtuie of Malvi blood. Policy has been somewhat 
variable and in consequence progress towards the true needs, conditions 
and environment demands ot the tract has not been marked. 

' ( 4 ) A breeding farm at Telinkheri which specialises in Sahfwals, This br^ed 
originates in the Punjab. It is pure. The cows are among the best 
milkers in India but the males are slow moving, heavy and somewhat 
sluggish animals. 

(5) A small breeding centre at Sindewahi. The policy in the past has been 
somewhat indefinite.; but it may be stated to be a herd of somewhat 
impure Umardha extraction sired by a Montgomery bull, T he policy has 
not been fixed but it may be classed as belonging to the third type (c;, the 
recent intention being to sire each.geoeration of grades by a Montgomery 
bull, thus building up a herd of Montgomery characteristics, 

( б ) A breeding farm at Bograon* This was originally started with the intention 

of breeding the Khamgaon breed* The Khamgaon animals though they 
may possess certain general features which distinguish them from, for 
instance, what are called the Umardha breed, are not a pure type in the 
sense as applied to the Gaolaoi Malvi or Ssbiwal. Several attempts 
were made to secure a pure bull of the type but these failed. It was at 
last decided for lack of another type to breed -the cows fro a Montgomery. 
^ The intention was like No. $ tOi.ereate a grade herd dt M ontgomery. 
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^7) ^ small breeding herd at Khandwa. The foundation cows are Nimari or 
possibly more exactly Nimari-Khergaon, as most of the stock in this 
tract has been tainted with the KhergaOn blood« an ' Emigrant from 
Indore. These cows are also sired by a Montgoirery. The general 
intention is, what I have termed, grading and as in 5 and 6 the ultimate 
product would be a Montgomery grade. 

(8) At Adhartal a small experimental herd, the product of a cross between the 

Malvi and the Montgomery. In this case we have something different 
from (5), (6) and (7) as we are here dealing with the first cros sof two defi nite 
breeds, each possessed of some purity and definite character, and not 
with a bull of a pure breed on collections of semi*nondescript cows of 
impure blood, as are represented hy tl e Umardba-Khamgaon and Nimari 
cows at Sindewahi, Borgaon and'Khandwa. This small herd is experi- 
mental. It is an example of *‘‘New Breed” construction and the future 
bull will be a Malvi Montgomery cross and not another pore Montgomery. 
It may be possible to combine the solid heavy work character of the 
Malvi with the milk producing character of Montgomery female in the 
same breed. 

(9) At the College farm, Nagpur, a small experimental herd in which breed 

making is in progress, mere half-bred Ayrshire- Han si cows are being bred 
to a Montgomery bull. In this case strong milk characters exist on 
both sides and the object in , view, while keeping the above, is to 
combine the quick movement of the cross with the climatic and disease- 
resisting character of the Montgomery, thus producing a breed of which 
the males will be qu*ck moving animais, suited to the Indian climate and 
the females milkers of value. 

In this case as in No. 8 the sires to cover the females of the first generation of 
Montgomery*Ayrshire-Hansi will be from the males of the above 
combined strain. 

We have thus breeding of type (n), i,c., establishment of herds of existing Indian 
breeds of merit in cases i, 2, 4, at Gaxhi, Powarkhera and Telinkheri, dealing with the 
Gaolao, Malvi and Sahiwal breeds. Breeding of type (^), the making of new breeds, in 
cases 8 and 9 at Adhartal and Nagpur and work on the lines of type (c) — Grade 
Breeding— -in 5, 6 and 7. . , . 

The type in No, 3 has been less defined. 


In reference to the breeding farms referred to above thti Deputy Director to 
Agriculture in charge of Animal Husbandry is nf the opinion, with which I concur, that 
the three breeding farms under No. 3 at Chandkhuri, Drug and Bilaspiir and those 
ab Sindewahi, Borgaon and Khandwa are unsuited for breeding purposes, as regards 
size, environment and natural^food supplies* We do not suggest that these should 
be done away with, but that they should act as dep6ts carrying young stock over a 
certain age till they are ready for sale sent thence from central breeding farms. It will . 

r P^^sent, indeed in some respects cheaper and will certainly 
aad to the emciency of the Work and the number of marketable stock available. The 
relation of these depdts to the central breeding centres is shown later in this note 


Biding In any rational animal breeding policy it is essential that the 

objects to be sought should be clearly defined. The object of any breeding is not merely 
an animal or even a good animal but an animal possessing certain defTnite characters and 
able to transmit these characters to its offspring. The pow«r, of transmission is depen- 
dent on the purity of the bull and increases with each generation of effective breeding. 
The characters of importance are (1) those which make the animals produced suited to 
j fopd supplies of the area in which they live and (2) those 

ch tpnd to endow them with the form and func.ions which render them ol local 
commercial value. The climate and environment of different tracts are frequently 
another The commercial demands' of one locality differ widely from those 


supplied primarily decide size and ability.' A big breed 
would UM thrive un&r the normal- conditions of Chhattisgarhi life. ^ A heavy slow 

M ^ a<3apted to the plains and an 

adequate food supply. No breeding policy which overlooked the ' iihief essentials of 
environment could hope to be lasting in its effects. 

'jo»«vet all. Assuming this pitfall to be, avoided/ the commercial 
‘he buyer and theobject forwbich he keeps his animals 

and tbe type of production which he expects of them, must be adequate^y met by the 
Mb. R, G. Alun. ’ " 



breeder, if the pure breed or the new breed, he desires to introduce, is to prove effective 
or popular. One centre asks for quick moving bullocks, another desires power and 
vitality lather than speed and a third seeks to make its money by milk and has thus 
on'y a secondary interest in the males of the breed. 

It may be possible to provide a dual purpose breed, one in which W'e find a work 
cnaractenstic of the desired type in the male and milk in the female. 

The fact however that the female gives m»lk while the bullock is slow and heavy 
wou’d not sa'ii>fy the rural farmer whose money depended on the speed with which 
his work at certain seasons could be done. A dual purpose mu it not merely provide 
milk and work ; but i t must be the right type of work. 

To the dweller far from the city the utility ot the bullock for his work is a much 
more important feature than the milk capacity of the cow, however valuable this last 
asset may be. 

TAtf nxtlue of Si eking improvement from outside , — Because a certain breed oi animal 
or colledtion of animals of rocghly similar type is found in a certain area, it 
does not imply that they are for that reason the best or the most comiriercially valuable 
type for that particular tract, though they may provide evidence as to what the 
climate will allow or the direction to which the commercial needs of their particular 
locality tends. 

The improvement of local stock of low purity value from within itself is a very 
slow process. 

The cattle population of the United States, the Argentine or Australia would not 
be what they are today had their stock breeders attem(.ttei to work up the local breeds 
without resource to other countries for pure stock of known value. 

Much more lapid and effective results are usually obtained by the introduction of 
a breed which suits the environment and fulfil local commercial needs, but which is 
brought in from another area where purity has been arrived at by more careful attention 
to the art of breeding and by using bulls of this breed to grade up the local pe to the 
higher standard of the introduced breed. 

This is I consider the quickest method of improving the majority of the Centr<il 
Provinces and Berar stock. The cattle population of the Piovince like the human is 
largely emigrant in origin. Very little except the Gaolao breed has an) pretensions 
to purity of extraction. 

Specified needs in cattle. — Rural Berar and Western Circle - 

(x) activity and rapidity of action. 

(a) increase of size and weight to meet the general tendency to deeper primary 
cultivation. 

(3 ' milk in the female as making her worth better care and increasing her ability 
to nourish her calf, 

Rurrl North Central Provinces— 

(x) capacity for heavy and deeper cultivation. Strength and ability to pull 
more essential than speed. 

(2) milk if procurable. 

Rural Southern Circle, Nagpur Division) and parts of plateau 

(1) quick movement with some increase in body weight. 

(2) milk if procurable. 

. Ckhditisgarh, — A small hardy, well muscled male suited to the condition of the 
particular climate and food supplies. 

Urban and semi Urban areas in any of above— 

fx) higher milking cows. 

(2) working males, type not so important but tending if possible to the particular 
rural needs in its own tract, as providing a better selling animal. 

Specified needs in breeding centres.^ These may be classed as threefold — 

(i) They must be sufficient id area to provide for herds of large enough numbers 
' ' ' So as to yield acorp of bulls per annum which will admit of distinguish'^ 
' able improvement on the stock of the locality. * 
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(d) The conditions as represented by climate, water facilities and. grass^ of < 
fodder supplies should be the best procurable, so as to admit of full r 
development and to secure the full advantages of the actui! processes? 
of correct mating and selection. 

(3) The production of the stock should not entail unnecessary overhead 
charges, the common defect of small undertakings. 

The existing conditions in fetation to these needs.-^ia) Cattle , may .be stated 
th t no attention has been given to the essential needs of lUrar in the past breeding , 
policy. The only herds we find in any way associated with this circle aie Borgaoa 
and Khar dwa. In both we find the same type of breeding, i.e., grade breeding to a 
Montgomery bull The Montgomery answers the third need as expressed for this circle, 
they also possibly add to the factor of weight in its application to heavier draft but 
the males of this breed and the eventual character of the grade males of these herds 
arc the absolute opposite to the general needs of rural Berar. 

The Montgomery in short vs not the correct type of pure breed for the establish* 
inent of grade herds in this particular tract. There has been a tei dency to place 
milking ability at too high a value. Thb average typical Mon^onery bullock in 
Berar would be only a shade more valuable than a male buffalo. For Berar purpose,.- 
the Montgomery does not and is not likely to provide a dual purpose animal when 
duU implies speed with power m the male and milk in the female. 

There is in my opinion only one breed in India which would provide rapidly for 
the three stated needs in Berar cattle and that is the Hansi-Hissar of the I*unjab. 
Such as I have seen of its action on local cows is evidence in favour of the grading 
it effects in creating a distinct !mpro\ement in the' work capacity of tkd‘ 
progeny. Poa&ibly eventually a breed built from the foundations in use in the CollegU 
experimental herd may provide another desirable dual type for this tract. 

In the north of the Central Provinces the Malvi breed, now of some years standing ^ 
at Powarkhera, supplies bo 'Is which meet the main need of this tract, powerful".’ 
but slower draft ability. 

The Montgomery male by itself would not oe effecthe. 

The experimental attem pt at a new breed at Adhartal by crossing the Malvi > and 
Montgomery may however in time provide the breeder*s ideal fo' that area, a dual i 
purpose combination of efficient heavy draft and milk. 

In the Southern Circle the Gaolao breed at least for the working requirements’ ' 
of that tract. Here as in Berar tlm dual purpose type as aimed at in the College 
experimental herd, would find a suitable market, if established. 

In Chhattisgarh, the problem is difficult. There is no use attempting to build 
a big breed by grading Cbhattisgarhi cows with either a Malvi or a Montgomery. 

The climate and food supplies are all against 'such a breed surviving. It is not 
possible to lay bands on an outside pure breed of merit which without being too big 
would raise the standard cf the locdl bullock. The only resource is to work with 
Chhattisgarhi materials, a slow and difficult process. The problem of feeding playe 
]ust as big a part as the problem of bleeding in this tract. 

For the Urban areas the Montgomery is indisputably the best breed • to push. It 
may be mistaken to do so in rural areas cf the Central Provinces and Berar but it is not 
so when milk becoires the chitf source of profit. This herd is being doveloped at 
Telinkhen and already bulls of this, breed are being kept for the service of the cows 
near city centres. Buffalo improvement is also desirable in relation to both milk and 
ght supplies. 

T his survey of cattle needs and the steps taken by the department in the way of 
pure breeding and new breeding show that the.steps' taken have not been at fault except 
possibly in reference to the utilisation of the Montgomery to grade up Ihel'hecdx at r 
oindewahi, Borgaon and Khandwa, where the value of milk has perhaps tended to 
overshadow the consideration of working efficiency. ^ 

(6) Breeding centres : — . 

The chief defects of the present farms are that~ 
tij There are too many centres where actual- calf production is being done, in 
comparison with the existing scope of the work and , the output of stock; 

(d) In several cases thev do not provide the fodder a&d eDvironmental eoaditions 
essentially linked with breeding, if effective progress is to be expected, 
tiii) The whole breeding and cattle imprpvexent problem of the provinces is 
being tackle , on much too sm^ a scale. If progress is to be made 
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whether in providing better bails for village service or i a increasing the 
number of effective work stock to meet the greater demands of improving 
tilla ge standards, or an increase of tbe milk supply for the bettermei^ 
of the physique of the next generation, the present pinprick method of 
playing with the subject must give way to something which can show 
effective results within the next twenty years, and not within the next 
century. 

(iv) Both the Central Provinces and Berar have extensive areas of forest land 
well grassed and watered , the former in its jungles of Mandia, Jubbulpore 
and Satigor and the latter in the Melghat which are not being utilised to 
their best purpose in regard to the development of agriculture and from 
which a better return could be derived by the State, if portions were to be 
utilised in an intensive cattle raising policy. The cost of such develop* 
ment in these sparsely populated areas would be small when measured 
in results. 

The proposed policy * — This may be outlined as follows : — 

1. The establishment of pure bred herds (class (0) of the first paragraph of this 
note) at — 

(0) Ellichpur using a milk strain of Hansi-Hissar. 

(b) Garhi the Gaolao breed. 

(£) Telinkheri the Sahiwal breed. 

(d) Saugor the Malvi breed. 

{e) Pendra the Chhattisgarhi. 

(0) This area should be definitely secured in 1927. The position is discussed in 
another item of the agenda. 

(^) and {c) exist already. 

(d) implies the securing of forest land in this district which is understood to be 
easily possible. It is designed to replace Powarkhera and to allow of an extension of 
this breed* The output at Powarkhera is at present much too small. There is no 
change in breed. 

(e) like {4) implies the securing of land in this area, which 1 am assured is easy. 
It is very much better placed than any of the three small farms in this Division as a 
cattle-breeding centre. The change costs practically nothing. 

2. The conversion of the following small cattle farms to young stock depots thus 
adding to the size and productive ability of the central farms under : — 

(a) Drug^ Bilaspur and Chandkhuri in the Eastern Circle, 

( 5 ) Sindewahi in the Southern Circle. 

(4 Borgoan and Khandwain Western Circle. 
id) Powarkhera in the Northern Circle. 

(0) would be an extension of Pendra (ib) 

(&) would act as an extension of Garhi (ib) 

(c) would provide extensions to Ellichpur (la) 

{d) The existing pure bred herd here would go to the larger proposed area in 
Saugot (id) and the existing farm would depot the young stock thus increasing the 
potential value of Saugor* 

The running costs and overhead charges of all the above would be rednced and 
the actual productive capacity increased. 

3. The opening out of forest areas C0>in the Melghat for Berar and (d) in Mandia 
for the north of the Central Provinces. 

The ideal in each area is the utilisation of about lo^ooo acres in each tract in 
block farms of 2J0OO — 2,500 acres each — 

(а) would consist of local Berar cows and would be sired from Ellichpur, 

(б) of local cows of the North Central Provinces and would be sired pure Malvi 

bulls from the central herd in Saugor district. In the frst instance the 
males produced by both these grade herds [vide first paragraph of note, 
class (r)] would go on the market as bullocks for which there ^ is a big 
demand and later, as purity was attained, they would provide large 
numbers of high grade breeding bulls. 

The Bor forest scheme (7/ide page 2I8) represents a definite example of a 
farm of this typo. I estimate that 3 to 4 of these arte requite^ in each of the above 
tracts though they need not be created in one year. 
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4. Under the class of new breeds [ist paragraph type (6)]— 

(fl) A small experimental herd at Adhartal dealing with steps to combine the 
qualities of the Malvl and Sahiwal. 

(6) The experimental herd at the College farm working on a dual purpose breed 
for the needs of the south of the Province and Berar, Both the above 
already exist. 


5. In association with e.f the milking breed of Sahiwal at Telinkheri in that, 

as at Telinkheri, the breeding would be for the provincial needs of all urban and seni- 
urban areas in the Central Provinces and Berar, the establishment of a buffalo breeding 
herd in Saugor. In this case breeding of type (c), paragraph would be used and 
local she-buffaloes would be sired by pure Delhi males brought in from outside the 
Central Provinces. 

The area would for convenience of control be situated in proximity to that 
selected for the pure Malvi herd (id). 

Features of the scheme . — This scheme if accepted would give — 

(1) Each main tract one effective pure breed central farm supported by one or 

more young pure stock raising depots. 

(2) It would provide Berar and the Central Provinces each with grade breeding 

farms on a large scale thus utilising the forest for agricultural purposes. 

{3) It would provide for the early improvement of the milk supply, both cow 
and buffalo, of our urban areas. 

It is impossible to lay too much stress on the need of expansion of our cattle-breed- 
ing policy. There has been nothing done in the Punjab in the past of greater value 
to the present stock characters of the cattle of that Province than the policy which years 
ago decided on the utilisation of the thousands of the then sparsely populated areas 
which constitute the Hansi-Hissar farms of today and which make possible the steady 
improvement of the village livestock district by district now in progress in that 
Province. 

At the present day with square miles of country at our possible disposal we find 
.the Western Circle and the Northern Circle buyingtheir work stock from outside the 
Province, In the north in particular the Central Provinces is putting money into the 
pockets of the Central India breeders who possess almost a monopoly of supply and 
charge accordingly, while its own areas go unused. 

ThJe cost , — This is outlined in the paper attached to this note. 

The capital cost in Berar has been estimated at Rs. 65,000. This is on the fair 
assumption that the final possession of 250 acres of ElHchpur military land with the 
needed buildings will cost the Province nothing. 

It represents what is wanted as a minimum as regards the area to-day. Bub I do 
not think we should stop there, I regard it as essential that there should be at least 
two more areas of the type of the Bor forest and that as a Board we should make it 
clear to Government that the interests of agricultural development in this area demands 
this. I may point out that I understand that the Bor forest only brings in Rs. 500 at 
present per annum to the Forest Department. 


These additional blocks should be earmarked for like expansion. They need not be 
developed for 2—3 years time but they should be clearly available whenever the time 
comes. Each would require about Rs 30,000 capital. The whole Berar scheme would 
; thus demand a capital outlay of about li lakhs to put in on a firm footing, to allow of 
provision of between 30 to 40 pure bred Hansi bulls a year and some 150 to 170 pairs of 
bullocks per annum in a few years time giving place under twenty years to a supply of 
300 high grade breeding bulls to say nothing of a supply of cows of reasonable milkins- 
^ capacity. ® 


The proposal for the Northern Circle asks for roughly half a lakh of capital now 
The Saugor centre with its Powarkhera depot will in a few years time be in a position to 
" supply, if this IS accepted, 80 pure bred bulls per annum. The grade herds centre as in 
the Melghat, will cost about Rs. 30,000 each. As in Berar one should be taken up at 
Once and at least two should be determined on in a year or two year’s time. The total 
for the full scheme would be 1 lakh. The production would be as in the Melghat. 

V u Southern Circle the present proposal will not imply increased capital cost* 

■. buMhe aremeement of a central farm apd will donWe the oqtpnt of first Zs 
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Under provincial I have placed the two sections dealing with milk production. 
That atTdlinkheri already exists and requires no mention. 

There have been frequent requests for steps to improve the buffalo and the proposals 
now made enable this to be began on a fairly large scale at a comparatively moderate 
capital cost, 

The total immediate capital cost over the whole Province is only lakhs with an 
eventual addition of lakhs for the full development of the Melghat and Mandla 
schemes. 

The present recurring expenditure on cattle-breeding is ludicrously inadequate. I 
have myself seen more than this total for the Province for a year spent on a single bull 
boaght by the Argentine Republic. 

The proposed scheme, in as far as it is stated on the attached estimate and without 
reference to the further extension in the Melghat and Mandla^ calls for double the 
present annual expenditure. At present we can supply perhaps 40 to 50 bulls a year, and 
a number of these as from Sindewahi, Borgaon and Khandwa can scarcely be said to be 
satisfactory breeding bulls. The present scheme to the extent allowed in the estimate 
would permit the supply in four to 6 ve years time when developed, of four times the num- 
ber of reliable bulls of different breeds and an outturn of as many as 180 to 200 bullocks 
per annum. Each year as it passed would see the standard of these bullocks improve to 
that of particular pure bred sires type and I maintain that in 6fteen to twenty years 
these bullocks could issue as breeding bulls. In the event of the full development in these 
forest areas the total bullocks would be about 600 per annum in the immediate future 
and eventually there would be a potential source of high grade bulls to, say, tHe extent of 
500 per annum apart from those provided by the pure bred herd farms and their associat- 
ed depot. 

By the present breeding arrangements} it will take 150 years to improve effectively 
the cattle population of the Province. By the adoption of the proposals) the same results 
can be secured in 25 to 30 years. 


Rough Estimate of Cost of New Cattle-Breeding Scheme. 


I.-BERAR— WESTERN CIRCLE. 

A. — Ellichpur Farm. 

Non-recurring Expenditure, kecurring Expenditure, 



Rs. 

Purchase of 30 Hissar cows 
and bulls. 

8,000 

Fencing for 250 acres ... 

d,OOD 

Repairing, building and 
erecting Superintendent’s 
quarters. 

5,000 

Purchase of tractor^ bullock 
and implements. 

8,000 

Purchase of motor lorry 

4,000 

Total ... 

33,000 



Rs# 

Pay of menials ... 

(a) 5,000 

Feed and care 

8,ooo 

Building and fencing ... 

1,000 

Purchase of stock 

500 

Miscellaneous 

1,500 


Total ... 16,000 


(a) ro ploughmen @ Rs. 15 each, 4 milked @ Rs. 15 eachi3 cJumhidam @ Rsi 24 
each 3 coolies @ Rs. 8 eachj 1 tractor man ® Rs, 50 and variable labour Rs. 900* 
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6.— Graded herd in Bor Forest (per 2,500 acres). 


Non-recurring Expenditure, 


Recurring Expenditure, 



Rs. 


Rs. 

300 cows @Rs. 50 each 

10,000 

Pay of menials 

3,000 

3 Hissar bulls(§Rs. 500 each ... 

I 500 

Teed and care 

10,000 

Cost of bullock and implements 

4,000 

Buildings and fencing . 

350 

Cattle sheds and godowns 

8,000 

Miscellaneous 

750 

Quarters for Superintendent and staff 

6,000 



Miscellaneous water-supply, etc., 

2,500 



Total ... 

32,000 

Total 

14,000 


Cl— Cost of two depots’at Borgaon and Khandwa S,ooo 

Western Circle Total 65,000 Western Circle Total ... 3 SjOOO 


U.— NORTHERN CIRCLE. 

A.— New Malvi breeding centre in Saugor (1,500 acres). 

RecurHfig Expenditure, 


Non-recurring Expenditure, 

Rs. 

Cattle sheds and wells ^ ... xSjOoo 

Quarters for Superintendent 
and staff. 


Total ... 20,000 

B,— Graded Malvi herd in Mandla 

Rs. 

Costs as in I-B .. 32,000 

Northern Circle Total ••• 50,000 


Rs. 


Pay of menials 


2,000 

Feed and care 


8,000 

One depot at Powarkhera 

• »e 

3,000 

One experimental herd 
Jubbulpore. 

at 

3»000 

Total 

m%e 

iS»coo 

• •a 


14^000 


Northern Circle Total ... 291000 


III.— SOUTHERN CIRCLE. 

Rs. 

By increase of existing Gaolao herd at Garhi ... 13,000 

Cost of depot at Sindewahi ' • ... 3,000 


Total .. 16,000 


IV.^EASTERN CIRCLE. 


Rs* 

By amalgamation of three existing herds into one (site to be 

selected 1,200 acres) . xo,oOO 

Cost of two depots at Rs. 2,500 each ... 5,ooO 


Total ... 15,000 
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V.-PROVINCIAL. 


R«. 

(Maintenance and breeding of dairy cattle.) 

A. — Maintenance of Telinkheri dairy farm as at present ... 25,000 

B. — By improvement of buffaloes (farm of 3,000 acres to be situated 

in Saugor). 

Non-yectirring Expenditure* Recurring Expenditure* 



Rs. 

Cost of breeding stock 

... 7,000 

Cattle sheds 

... 5,000 

Quarters for staff 

... 3,000 

Wells, etc. 

... 2,000 


Total ... 1 7,000 


Rs. 


Pay of menials 


... 1,500 

Feed and care 


... 5,000 

Miscellaneous 


... 500 


Total 

... 7 >^o^ 


Summary of Expenditure. 



— 

New* Scheme 

Present 

Expenditure 

Recurring. 

Non- 

recurring. 

Recurring. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs, 

I. 

Western Circle ... 

65,000 

3 SiO 0 o 

9,000 

n. 

Northern Circle 

52,000 

39,000 

6,o0o 

in. 

Southern Circle 

... 

16,000 

11)500 

IV. 

1 Eastern Circle 

... 

15,000 

io>ooo 

V. 

Provincial 

17,000 

32,000 

- 25,000 


Total ... 

i»34»ooo 

1,27,000 

61,500 


Mr* K. G. 
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Oral Evidence. 


.^9620. The Chairmani Mr. Allan, you are Principal of the Agricultural College 
at Nagpur?— Yes. 

29621. You have provided the Commission with a note of the evidence which 
you wish to give. Would you like to amplify that by any statement at this stage ?— 
No, I do not think so. 

29622. Would you give the Commission a brief account of your own training and 
past appointments ? — I got my honours training in science at Cambridge ; after that, 
for three years 1 was schoolmastering in a science college in Yorkshire, Subsequent 
to that, I went back to Cambridge for about two years and took my Licenciate Degree in 
Agriculture. I then worked for some time on one or two farms, and after that I got 
an appointment here, I have been Principal of the Nagpur Agricultural College 
since 1907. 

29623. I might ask you at this sl-ige whether you can account for the great interest 
that you have taken in the cattle-breeding problem? — I have several friends and 
relations closely associated with cattle-breeding one way or the other; in my early days 
I was closely associated with them. I have an interest in stock breeding, and I have 
worked on it at the college dairy fartii. 

29624.^ What is your staff at the College ? Have you a deputy ? — No. The staff 
of the Agricultural College consists of seven Assistants. 

29625. Are the officers of the Agricultural Department engaged in research doing 
any teaching in the college ? — Dr. Annett takes certain parts of the course in Chemistry 
and Mr. Mehta looks after the Botany of the college as well as his own research work 
in crops. 

29626. Those are the only two who are doing the teaching? — Mr. Dastur, the 
Mycologist, takes a certain number of classes in Mycology, and the Entomologist, who 
is an Assistant Entomologist, takes the section in Entomology in addition to looking 
after his own work. 


^ 29627, So that the research officers of the department are in close collaboration 
with the work, of the college ?— Yes, very much so* 

29628. Is that a satisfactory arrangement ?— Distinctly ; it is absolutely essential 
that it should be so. 

' 29629. What does your own work mainly consist of ?— My own work is to look 
after the teaching work of the senior students in the third and fourth years ; agricul- 
ture is a good deal of it ; I have also to look after a little of the agricultural work of 
the second year. 1 take bits here and bits there ; I do not take the whole course right 
throi^h. 1 take certain subjects, agricultural economics with accounts and costing 
and like matter; for that part of the training I have not got any one qualified except 
myself. 

29630. Is a good deal of your time taken up by office work ?— The ordinary office 
work takes about three hours or so. 

29631. You feel you have got reasonable staff ou that side?— Yes, I think 60, as 
far as my actual office is concerned. 

29632. ^ You do not complain of ihe calls on your own time in that direction ?-* 
No, it IS quite reasonable. 

29 < 533 - Areany of your seven Assistants engaged in any research Work?— No, 
pt^icanynone;they are practically ail teaching Assistants. They have not really 
got time for it j j 

29634. Are any of them capable of Research work, in your judgment P— No, not 
true tesearch. j *> 1 


2963s. If it Were possible, no doubt, you would like to see them in their own time 

engaged in Work cf that sort ?— Yes, the staff is very full up with work. The amount 

OE work which the staff has got to do is almost excessive in some cases. 

^97 of your note of evidence, you make quite plain the nature of the 
central Body which you wish to see set up, and you suggest measures for financing that 
Body. You say, Its working funds could be secured by the levy of a small export 
fess, ranging from one anna to four annas per cwt. ». Has it occurred to you that 
that would mean that export crops would be paying a cess which would be spent oii 
fton-export crops as well as on export crops ?— I have proposed that it should be spent 
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chiefly on the staple crops, except for that section of research which may influence the 
whole lot. 

29637. Do you think you cangfet muchj for instance, out of rice by any export ces® 
^No, I do not. 

29638. And you call rice one of the main staples? — Yesj a fair quantity is 
exported, specially if vre include Burma. 

29639. Do you think that the constitution of the body that you Siigs;est here 
would result in a greater part of the members of the body responsible for allocating 
funds being technical men ?— Not necessarily technical, but partly technic >1. I should 
like the body to be selected really by the Government of Inaia. I am looking forward 
to a body that would be permanent, and almost a Government body. 

29640. Do you think there might be difficulty in getting) if I may so call it, a bold 
allocation of funds in essential directions by a body consisting mainly of technical 
men? These technical men would be interested, most of them, in one or in another 
Province, and it might be an advantage for them to allocate funds to a particular 
Province for a particular purpose ?— -I do ^ not propose the allocation of funds by 
Provinces j they should allocate the funds to the ccmmittees or bureaus, who would 
be working on the lines of the Indian Central Colton Committee 

29641. Entirely to the crop bureaus, and you do not anticipate that these crop 
bureaus would be working in conjunction with provincial organisations and, to some 
extent, assisting provincial organisations ? — They would assist provincitl organisations. 
These would have their representatives, on the bureaux, very much on the lines on which 
the Indian Central Cotton Committee is working at present. 

29642. You say that there are two Botanists in this Province at the moment, and 
' that the existence of the second one is the outcome of the constitution of the Indian 
Central Cotton Coromitteei Is he engaged the whole time on cotton resesrch? — He 
is entirely engaged on cotton research. Mr. Youngman is entirely engaged on cotton 
research and Mr. Mehta is paid by the Indian Central Cciton Committee; but we 
were to have had two a long time back. Our original staff was to contain two 
Botanists and we want at least two Botanists very badly. 

29643. Now, on the question of agricultural education) 1 want to ask you to 
tell the Commission a little about the scheme of education at present given at 
Hoshangabad Is that one of the two vocational middle schools that were attempted 
some years ago Yes; we started one at Hoshangabad and the other at Chandkhuri 
and they did not really take on well, particularly the latter, because there was not 
really very much interest in it. With regard to the other, tjie only drawback seems to 
have been that the men who wanted to educate their sons were rather inclined to 
educate them farther than this middle school allowed 1 do not say that even then they 
will go on, but there seems to be the possibility of that. I think the present school 
has got a very fair chance in front of it, except that it is very expensive. 

29644. What does it cost per pupil? — lam afraid 1 have not got the figures 
now. H. 

29645. Perhaps you will get those figures for us ?*— -3 can get them foj you. 

29646. Would you say that it is likely that there will be a demand , for that 
type of education in other districts of the Province ?— I understand from wha: I hear 
that it is likely in the Hoshangabad neighbourhood and in the surrounding districts. 
I understand there is an interest created in the school and other people are thinking too 
of educating their sons on right lines, I do rot think that the figures giving the 
cost per student now will be very valuable because it is just recently that we have 
started the school on its present lines. 

29647. The teachers have been through the Agricultural College?— Yes j 
certainly three out of four have been through the College. 

29648. You regard that as an important qualification ?— It is absolutely essential ] 
at least two men out of every school should be so trained. 

29649. Now, on page 203, in answer to our Question 6 on Agricultural Indebted” 
ness, section (r), you suggest : The right to mortgage might be restricted to 
limitation of this right to the mortgage being effected through recognised • or 
.Government controlled land mortgage banks Have you ever discussed £at from 
the legislative or legal angle with any competent people P — No. , ^ , 

' 29650. That of course could not help the ordinary occupancy tenant who would 
still be without any right of mortgage, would he not ?— »Yes« 
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Unfortunately an itoportant part of the cultivators in this Province are 
all occupancy tenants, are they not ? — Yes> a large percentage. 

ap65fl. I have read with great interest and I am sure my colleagues also have 
the note* on ^Future Cattle-Breeding Demelopwent in the Central Ptominces and Beror 
which embodies your own views. The difficulty at the moment, 1 take it, is that the 
money for any such comprehensive scheme is not available ? —Yes ; 1 hope there 
will be money* We have been contributing very heavily towards the Famine 
Insurance Fund in this Province and if they did not demand quite as much in annual 
payment to this Insurance Fund we might get on withihe work. 

39653. Do you attach great importance to the improvement in the breeds and 
in the practice of animal husbandry ?— Yes ; I think each man who is going to start 
breeding should really breed bullocks rather than breed bulls. I think it is much 
better that money be invested in grading up local cows with the object of producing 
good working bullocks. 

39654. One of the difficulties of the situation at the moment appears to be to 
persuade the cultivator to give the cow any food. The cow appears in seasons of 
shortage to suffer the worst, as a result of which of course the calf suffers too ? — 
I think that if the cow produced plenty of milk it would not be made to suffer so 
much, and would get a good supply of food. 

396 sS* Probably you attach importance to an increase in the consumption 0^ 
milk and milk products by the cultivators as a valuable addition to their diet ?— 
Yes; certainly. 

29656. For the vegetarian population it is almost essential that some milk 
products should be consumed to complete the diet P— Yes; it undoubtedly helps 
the diet 

29657. You point out, on page 208 of your answer to Question 23, three 
groups for whose needs an Agricultural College under a University should provide. 
1 want to ask you whether you see any signs of a demand from either group (s) or 
group (3) P— Yes ; under group (1) I have a hope that there is going to be a demand. At 
present in the first year 1 have got at least six or seven men whose holdings or land 
possessions run to about t,ooo acres. 

29658. And their intention is to go on with the business of cultivation Yes 
that is the present intention, the intention as told me. But 1 am afraid ‘that is what 
the students generally tell me when they 6rst want admission. Each student starts 
with the intention of farming his own land ; but his association with land, if analysed) 
will be found not infrequently to be but 20 to 25 acres. It is not worth while to study 
in the College for four years in order to go and" cultivate a farm of 20 acres. 1 look for 
men who want to get back and cultivate or manage their estates and who have large 
holdings, so that if they do not want service or they do not get employment, at any 
rate they have got a job to go to, 

39659. Is there any sign of a demand for training people as managers?— I ge^ 
requests for such men. My difficulty is that all the better men are al^rbed by the 
department and you cannot expect a young man just out from the College to look 
after a big estate. 1 give them three or four years’ practical work in the College 
course, but that docs not keep them fully in touch with farming- 

39560. Do they get any training at all in the economic and commercial side of 
farming ?- In the College coarse they get training. There is a regular course of 
agricultural economics as far as you can call anything agricultural economics. 

2966^1. Nothing but experience is able to provide the power of management?— 
I agree. 

39662. You may be able to pass examinations, but something more than that is 
• necessary when you are left with a 300 acre farm on your hands 9— Yes. 

; 39663. On page 209 of your answer to Question 23, you give your views as 

to the services that rural and middle school education should give to the public. You 
think it is the case that the centre of the difficulty lies in the teacher ?— Yes. 

39664. Is he paid enough to attract the right type of man ?— I very much 
doubt it. 

29665. Has he b^n trained?— Yes; there are training schools; but I do not 
think they are trained in this direction of rnral life or agricultural life. 

* See pages aii— 2i9i 
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sg 666 . That is what I expected you to say. Do you think it is possible for a 
man to give, for instance, helpful nature study classes unless he be either greatly 
gifted in that direction or particularly trained ? - 1 think so ; he must be largely 
gifted. 

29667. It is not a very easy thing to do, is it ?— No, 

29668. Have you any views about adult education ?— My own view about adult 
education is simply the extension of demonstration work carried on by the department ; 
that seems to me to be the only way really to educate the farmer from that point 
of view, 

29669. That is technical education ? — Yes. 

29670. Have you any views about general adult education None, except such 
as can be done by the help of lantern lectures or cinema demonstrations. 

29671. Have you ever thought about the future of female education in this 
country P— No, I have not. 

29672. Women have now got the vote, have not they P — I believe so, 

29673. Like the small cloud on the horizon no larger than a man’s hand, that may 
grow, may it not P — Yes. 

29674. Sir Henry Lawrence i Do you think the relations of the Agricultural 
Department with the officers of the Revenue Department are sufficiently close P~ 
I think So in this Province j we find no difficulty in getting things done' by revenue 
officers ; the District Officer is always willing to help ; of course it varies a lot : some 
District Officers are more active than others, but I do not think I have beard of any 
really great difficulty. Occasionally there is difficulty in the lower grades ; but as far 
as the senior officers of the Revenue Service are concerned, I do not think the depart^ 
ment has really bad any difficulty in getting their assistance when it was required. 

29675. Do they ever talre any interest in the research work done in the CoUegeP 
Do they come and visit the College 

29676. Has it been the practice here to give revenue officers of any grade any 
training at all in agricultural matters? — Yes, some years ago we had a sort of short 
course of about six weeks or eight weeks for young officers of the Indian Civil Service. 

29677, Only the Indian Civil Service, not the Provincial Service ?— Subsequently 
there was a sort of general course given here, partly in revenue matters, in which a few 
agricultural lectures were included ; that did include some Provincial Service officers. 

29678. Are those courses still in existence ? — Yes, I suppose they are. We had 
one about a year ago ; they do not come on regularly ; they come on in spasms, 

29679. It is not annual P — No, no+ exactly annual ; it is more like ever^ second 
year. Agriculture plays a part only in that a certain number of lectures on soils, crops, 
implements and things of that sort, are given ; it is very limited. 

29680. How many officers attend these lectures ?— I think last time there were 
about 15 or 20 or something like that. 

29681. How long does the course last ?— -About 3 week^. 

29682. Do you think it does any good in opening the minds of revenue officers to 
the work that the Agricultural Department is doing ?— Yes, I think it does 5 I think it 
might with advantage be longer, but it certainly has that effect 

29683. But it has never stimulated any officer sufficiently to cause him to cbine 
and see vmat ycm are doing P — No, I do not thmk £ have ever seen one walking rouifd 
on his own account to see what is happening. 

29684. Sir Thomas Middleton : 1 think you have had longer experience in a single 
institution than almost any officer now engaged in education in India ?— 1 think So, yes. 

29685, What have you got to say about the general quality of the students entering 
the College ? Have you noticed in the twen ty yeers any marked change in the quality, ue , 
comparing the best that you met in 1907, with the best cf the present time P—No, I do 
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not think 1 have really noticed an^ marked change j we had some very good men in the 
early years, and then we had a period when we had rather poor quality ; latterly one of 
my chief reasons for getting affiliated with a University was the hope of getting hold of 
men of a belter atamp. In the early stages the majority of men in agricultural 
colleges were distinctly poor, men who mi^ht have passed the third class Matriculation, 
but latterly we have had far more men of first and second grade Matriculation. 

29686. That has been the result of affiliation P—Yes, I think it has been stimulated 
by affiliation, certainly. 

29687, What was the entrance standard originally when you took up your work 
here j was it Matriculation standard ? — No, it was a supposed Matriculation standard ; 
it was resdiy a ccllege entrance examination standard ; men who had passed the 
Matriculation were accepted $ men who had not passed the Matriculation were given an 
examination. A certain percentage were non -matriculates. Nowadays, of course the 
non-matriculates are put to the two-year course of the College. 

29688. What proportion of the students, at present are non-matriculates ? — At 
present in the College 1 should think it is abont 90 per cent who have matriculated ; the 
total of the certificate class in both the first and second year comes to about 16 students 
out of about 1 13 altogether. 

2g68g^ Has the question of making the Intermediate stage the entrance standard 
come on the horizon ? — It has come on the horizon, but not very strc ngly ; I am not 
veiy much in favour of it in some ways ; my general idea in agriculture is to get the 
student when he is comparatively ;^oung. If he goes off for two years science I am rather 
doubtful about his coming back with at«y enthusiasm to the land. My practice in the 
agricultural course in the College has always been to have a considerable amount of 
agriculture in the first two years ; in tha second two years I do not have quite so much 
field agiicuiture but I have rather more laboratory work. I always give them agricul- 
ture to begin with, and then on that I superimpose the more scientific part of the course. 
I once tried having science first and agriculture later, hut that did not work j I lost all the 
boys who had any chance of being farmers ; they were all eliminated on the chemistry 
and botanical part. 

29690. About what are the students when they come to you, having passed the 
Matriculation ? — They ranged anywhere between about 18 and 20. 


29691. Have you any views as to the teaching of agriculture in high schools so 
as to make agriculture a subject for Matriculation ? That has often been suggested 
to us? — lamnjtallm favour of agriculture as a school subject. Any agriculture 
taught in schools at any rate up to the middle school standard, ought not to be 
taught as an examination subject. Once you get it taught as an examination subject 
it means that the teacher will simply cram op from a text-book or something of that 
sott, and the boys will not really know anything, We use to teach it from Fuller's 
Primer at one time in some of our schools, but they merely learned Fuller's Primer by 
heart and did not know much about it. ^ 


29692. That is to say, from the poinc of view of agriculture it is not desirable. 
Looking at it,from the other poll t of view, the effect on education in other subjects 
what have you got to say ? 1 am thinking of the crowding of the curriculum for the 
Matriculation I think the curriculum is pretty well full at present, 

29693. Is it not overcrowded at the present time ?— Yes, I should think so • I do 
not think It can possibly carry another subject. We have in our high school courses 
an agricultural botany course laid down as one of the voluntary subjects, but ud to 
date it has not been developed in any high school. 

• 29694- On^ge i 96 ofyo«noteTOu saytiat the work of the first description 

should be finanwd from a central scarce. Do you mean wholly or partially f— PartiaUv- 
I do not think Local Governments can entirely avoid part cf that expanse : I think 
itannst be remembered that li the research is developed the Local Government's exten 
sion expenditure will Increase, so that they meet iheir part of it 

29695. Had you formed any view as to what - partially >• meant : what percentage 

should come from other sources ?-No,l cannot say I have gone into detJl of thit 


flg696._ But yon recognise that it might be quite a vsuriable percentage ’ Y*. 

settle Provinces are much poorer than others. 

^697. The scheme for cattle-breeding has been referred te. and it has been pointed 
out that one of the great difficulties, perhaps the chief difficulty in cattle-breeding in 
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this country, is the nf^glect of the cow. You stated that when cows give milk they are 
well fed ? —That is my experience round Nagpur ; when the cow is giving a good yield 
it is well fed 

296Q8. A particular cow may be lucky, it may have been properly fe.i from 
birth j It may then be picked up by a milk seller and continue to be well fed. But 
what happens an districts where the cows are not selected by milk sellers ; is any 
attempt made tJ upplement the gfa2ins:sP— There is not very much attempt; it as 
done here and there, but commonly I should say they depen ^ on what they can pack up. 
There as some stall feeding in Berar with a certain amount of jmr kadbi> 

29699. In Berar, where there are very few grazings, the cattle could njt exist 
without some stall feeding?— No. 

29700. Your scheme aims at grazing tracts in the north of the Province? — My 
scheme aims at large areas of forest land which, I think, could be more satisfactorily 
utilised in this way ; the forest is not by any means fully gi*azed. 

29701. You aim at getting a larger and more rapidly developing sire ? — Yes. 

29702. The object being that it should" transmit its qualities to its offspring The 
general quality of the cows in these grazing tracts has been fixed by the natural con* 
ditions. What is to happen if you suddenly introduce improved sires and find yourself 
with arore rapidly developing calves but with no improvement in the natural food 
supply ?— Of course it is the food supply that is the great difficulty. 

^9703. That is the limiting factor ? — Yes. 

29704. So that it is of ve'y little use starting to improve the stock uniil you 
improve the conditions under wliich the sfock live P — That is a little pessim.stic , con- 
ditions are not equally bad everywhere j they are bad possibly in the rice tnrt where 
there are far too many animals on th-* common grazing grounds ; but in other parts 
they are of quite good size. 

29705. We know thfire are such tracts J we have seen them, though not in the 
Central Provinces where we have only been in Chhattisgarh ?— You have not seen 
our best 


29706. Is not any attempt now be'ng made, by propaganda or otherwise, to 
increase the growing of fodder crops* ?— No. I cannot say really that we have gone 
very far in the propaganda and growth of fodder crops. We have had a certain 
amount of ensilage experiments shown in the district. 

29707. Do you See any source in these grazing areas from which a sufficlen 
supply of fodder for the dry season could be secured ?— -There js plenty ot grass in 
the forest areas which could of course be baled but up to date, thjugh it has been 
tried several times, there has never been any sale for the grasb. 

29708. Your hope is that, if you produce bulls and introduce some more Valuable 
strain of cattle, a demand will arise for existing supplies? — I do not think there is 
any lack of grass in the Province at all. During the War any amount of grass was 
taken away Without affecting the total stock in »he Province. 

29709. ^ Would it be possible to do anything with ensilage in these areas ? — There 
U a possibility of ensiling graes like spear gra s in certain parts. But I think 
ensilage really comes to be effective when you are dealing with a dairy industry rather 
than when you are dealing with work bullocks, and I doubt whether we can say that 
it has proved economical for a man at present to grow a crop of juari purely for the 
sake 0! fodder or for putting it into a silo. 

29710. 1 was thinking oi the ensiling of natural grasses, not for dairy cattle but 

to increase the flow of milk where you ere attempting the breeding and rearing of 
better young cattle P— -Any one who has started breeding farms in the areas could 
easily silo spear grass and in fact it has been done with success. Probably that is the 
best way of using it. 

2971 J. Sir Henry Lawrence i In wbat month wo old that have to be cut ?— About 
September. 

297x2. The people are then busy in their fields ? — They are not then so active 
as they become later. September would be rather wet. It would be out of the 
question to do it io October as everyone is busy otherwisoi That is why so much of 
out j;rass gets 
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^9^13. Could ensilage be made in pit silos at that period in these grazing 
tracts ?— I think so if the site were tairly nign. 

29714* Sir Thomas Middleton rUnder General Education, you begin by sa3ring 
thai advance in as^riculture in this country depends on the education of the bigger 
landowners to a sense of their responsibilities as landlords. Hare you, in the period 
during which you have been xh the Province, noticed an advance in that|respect ? — Noi 
I cannot say that I have* I have got to know a large number of men who are 
interested in land} who are landowners but 1 do not think I could put] down in black 
and white that 1 have seen it increased. 

9971 >!* You hope that these students to whom you have referred will in the 
future assist in this particular object Yes. There are some who simply use their 
villages as sources of income through moneylending and who have no real interest in 
the village at all. I think myself that they are not educated by experience and that is 
the real cause. 

29716* You think that there ought to be more examples of good farming ? — Yes, 

29717. And that leads you to snggesl; that the period of service of your district 
staff should be shortened Yes. 

29718. At any rate that they might be permitted to retire on proportionate 
pension ? — Yes, retire at a time when they feel fairly active and can start on their own 
farming, We have got one or two such examples. 

20719, If they made a success of the venture you think they would be more 
usefully employed from the point of view of the State than even as District Officers ?— 
Yes. 

2972O. They could well be spared^ — ^Yes, because by the time these men go 
through, say, twenty years' seinrice, there would be plenty of other men coming along 
behind them. I am certain that it would be a distinct help !f some encouragement 
were given. I am all for encouraging the senior staff of the department to settle down 
as farmers, and, once they settled down in the villages, I think myself that a great 
many of them would take to their own farming. 

29721. Dr, hyder ; You divide research into two parts, general and local. 
I would ask you to look at the scheme which you have outlined. Do you not think 
there would be a tendency for all research to become entirely central and for local 
research to disappear. Since the financing would be in the hands of the Central 
Body, people in the Province would say: Well, let us save some money here and 
push these schemes over to the central financing body?--I did not think of that 
When I said 'general' I really referred to research on the lines of the main staples 
of the country. For instance, we have a good deal of orange cultivation, and I 
consider that a certain amount of horticultural work could be done in the improve- 
ment of that crop. 1 do not think that would be work for a central body of research. 
Oranges grow under particular soil and particular conditions and there are various 
sorts of oranges. 

29722. Well, that point simply occurred to me when 1 read your note. I did 
not suggest here really that all research should be carried on in certain centres. 
I imagine that each department would have to carry on its research very much as 
it is doing now, but if financial and other assistance could be given thaU that would 
be all to the good. 

29723, Would you like to have as you say a Minister, that iS' a ihehibet of the 
Governor-General's Council P— Yes, 1 meant to say a single Ministry for Agriculture. 

29724. Would you rather have that money' for research in agriculture than for 
the post of a member with his ^^ciretaTtat and all the other paraphernalia attached P'— 
1 had not thought ot that, 1 had only thought of the man, but I would certainly prefer 
the mo^y rather than the Secretariat and the staff. 

29725. What is the total area which you have under ground-nut ? I understand 
that it is only about 3o,oooP— Yes, I think it is about that. BUt it is expanding, 
and I consider that it is going to expand on a very big scale. By next year, 1 think 
that it will be double. 

29726. Would it dis]^ace millets ?— It Would displace cdtton to begin with. 

29'797. ' Is it going to be mote profitaa>Ie P^-Yesj it is going to be more profitable. 
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Would it displace the inferior millets and pulses? — You ivould have td 
associate that question with the question of the pi]? nuisance. The inferior millets 
and pjlses are associated w»th rather more jungly tracts and there you come up against 
the pig trouble which is the chief trouble in this Province. 

2Q729. Sir Henry Lawrence i Are there fewer pigs in the cotton areas? -’Yes, 
I think so. 

29730. Mt, Willi ; Do you think that the members of the Agricultural Service 
in this Province have sufficient insight into the working of the Revenue Department. 
In the course of their training for instance, do you think they get such acquaintance 
with the working of the Revenue i epartment as they ought to have?--No. 

29731. 1 was thinking particularly of the granting of iaccavi which is done almost 

entirely by the Revenue Department. Wnuld it be of any assistance to them ?— 
Yes, 1 think it would be of great help if there was a little more of tha: sort of things. 

29732. To take another instance. Supposing in the course of the settlement 
operations, if a member of the Agricultural Service could be detailed to work for 
a short time in a settlement, he might be very valuable to the Settlement Officer 
from the point of view of his agricultural knowledge and he might also pick up a 

f 3od deal of the work in connection with the land revenue system in the Province? — 
agree with you. 

29733. The Raja of Parlakintedil ^0x1 SKj that through lack of staff sufficient 
investigation into horticulture and vegetable growing is not carried out ?-~Yes» 

29734. May I know to what extent you require it to be supplemented P— We 
could certainly do with a real expert in fruit*growing. We want somebody who 
would be able to devote his whole time to this question. 1 should certainly think 
that our orange cultivation would be much encouraged if we could have the 
Services of an expert who would devote his whole time to ft. We devote practically 
no attention to vegetable cultivation or fruit-growing. Anything which is done at 
all is done by the Deputy Director of Agriculture who cannot, of course, give that 
amount of attention which is absolutely essential. 

i*973S* What would an expert horticulturist cost p6r year ? I do not think that 
he ought to cost much ?— I should think that he ought to be a fairly well paid man. 
He ought to get about the pay of an Imperial Officer. 

29736. Would you require demonstrators and also places where they could 
Conduct'their experiments P— Yes ; we have got waste land; it is possible for us to 
develop that as there is much scope. 

29737. Some demonstration work would be necessary ? Yes, but that would 
not be a separate thing 1 should think that the officer, if appointed, would be more 
in the nature of a research officer in a sense. He would work with the Deputy Directors 
of Agriculture and obtain their assistance. 

2073S. You say the appointment of Agricultural Engineer is only recent and that 
this officer has since resigned on account of the unsatisfactory conditions of his service. 
jHas the whole thing closed down ? — Not closed down ; it is simply resting on its oars 
so to Speak ; we are waiting for another Engineer in other words* This Engineer left 
I think largely because he did not consider his conditions of pay were satisfactory. 
He was not on the same cadre as the rest of the agricultural officers, and, as he was 
cot entitled to overseas pay and free passages he considered he had a grievance. He 
wanted to be on the same general level as the rest of the department. 1 personally 
agreed with him because I consider that an Agricultural Engineer is just as important 
an expert as a Chemist dr a Botanist. 

29739. Is any force being brought to bear on the Government to re-appoint 
him ? — As far as I know we have not done so. He is going to be replaced but I do 
not know what steps have been taken in this direction. 

29740. Is there a sufficient number of schools in which to train teachers of n^urie 
study ?— 1 honestly do not think that there is any place which can train them in nrture 
study. There are normal schools of coutse where they have a certain general training 
in nature, I suppose. In my Opioioni nature study is an extraordinarily difficult subject 
to teach ; it is a question Of selecting the nght type of man’to do it, 
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During your experience have you found many people who take interest in 
«u<th things P — ^No, 1 cannot say 1 have found very many. 

29742. Do people of &uch qualifications have any special pay or concessions given 
to them as an impetus P —1 do not think any special pay or concessions are given to 
them. 

a 9743 « Are there ^ny availahle at all? — I think there are one or two men who 
have a fair idea of things. 1 think there are one or two in the normal school. The 
student who comes from the Agricultural College has a better chance of being a good 
teacher than anybody from the Science College or any other college, My own opinion 
is that teachers of nature study in normal schools should be largely recruited from the 
Agricultural Colleges. 

29744. Do you think enough is done in the Agricjltural Colleges to rreatet to 
some extent at lea^t, an interest in this sort of nature study? — It is not the job of the 
Agricultural College to train nature-study ierchers. 

29745. At least to open their eyes, I mean ? — Yes. Teachers who are in touch 
witb country bfe and with crops and grasses and weeds and so on would be able to 
help them to teach other people. 

29746. For field demonstration work, do you think there is enough staff at 
present P— No, only about half the staff there ought to be, 

29747. What is the present number P— About 83. 

29748. Are they all properly qualified people?— Yes, they are all men who have 
been through ihe Agricmltural College; some of them have taken two-year Certificate 
course and eome the Diploma course which preceded the present Degree course. 

^ 29749. Over what area are the present men spread P— Over the whole Province. 

One n an has roughly 5C0 or 600 villages or something like that. No one man^ of 
course, can deal successfully with 500 or 600 villages. 

29750. Sir ^ames MacKenna,- With reference to the financing of central research] 
'I see that, like, a large number of witnes6e> whn have made a similar recommendation, you 
anggest the levying of a small export cess. Now, the incidence of a cess on the crops 
exported would be very uneven. For instance, a cess on Burnna rice would come to as 
much as a cess on all the ocher experts put together. Do you not think it w'Ould be 
r more equitable to have an acreage cess on crop area?— 1 have not thought cut the 
rdetails, 1 made my cess a varying figure because of the variation on the amount of 
export. For a large export the figure would be smaller, while the cess would be larger 
for a smaller and probably more valuable crop. 

' 29751. That point occurred to me when thinking of the position in Burma. You 

have not thought it out ? — I have not thouiht it cut from the point of view of acreage. 
I thought of it as probably being paid by the man w'ho bought it. It would be such 
a small sum that it could not make n uch difference in the price to the consumer 
whereas the other method would mean addiiional work to the revenue ofiicer in 
collecting one anna or so per acre. 

S9752. You would cot like me tc take you into the further financial implications 
.of the acceage rate?— -No, 

► 29753* Assuming either method for raising this money were adopted, either an 

export cess or aq acreage rate, how would yen like a scheme by which the collection* 
was provincial, and a percentage of It was earmarked, by the goodwill of the Provinces, 
for central research, the balance being devoted to their own agricultural, veterinary and 
co-operative movements or woul d you prefer to have the whole thing pooled and 
administered as a central fund P-1 1 would p efer the whole thing to be pooled and 
administer'd by the Government of India. 

29754* Speaking to you as-a-senicr officer, I would like to know your opinion with 
regard to the recruitment of Agricultural Engineers. I see there have been many 
changes in the post of Agricultural Engineer in most Provinces. Do you think the 
diffi(^ty is that these men have generally been recruited on special scales of pay and 
• outeide the regular cadre, and they have been enticed away by more attractive pay 
otrered by private firms?— Yes, that has somettiing, to do with it, 1 know tuere was a 
feeling that they were not treated like^he otheif officers in the department. 
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fl97SS* What is your view P Do you think they should be on the cadre of Ae 
department ?— I think so, most distinctly. In the early days they were recruited in sl 
haphazard way, and some of them were more of the type of mechanics, and could 
hardly be on the same cadre but now I think if you Want a really good Agricultural 
Engineer he should be on the cadre and recruited in the same way as the other officers 
of the department. 

29756. Prof, Gangulce : You are a senior and experienced officer in the Central 
Provinces and you have been in service for twenty years. I should like to ask you what 
definite change or changes you have noticed in the methods of cultivation during that 
period ? — It varies from tract to tract If you go, for instance, to the cotton tract, yoa 
will find a considerable increase in deeper cultivation work than ♦here used to be. For 
example, you will find a large number of inversion ploughs in operation, and things of 
that kind, but in the wheat tracts one does not notice much difference in the methods 
of cultivation. The crop cultivation is a little deeper than it was, and in certain parts 
of the country ordinary broadcasting of seeds is giving way to line sowing. Those are 
the chief variations in cultivation 

29757* These changes that you just mentioned are generally due to the activities 
of the department ?— Yes, to a great extent they are undoubtedly due to the activities 
of the department. In fact, a considerable amount of demons’'iaiion and pressure has 
been required to secdre their adoption. 

29758. Am I right in thinking that your department, through its propaganda 
work, has been able to create confidence among the cultivators P—I think so, where- 
ever we get in touch with them, but we are only in touch with a small number. 

29759. You rightly emphasise the need for further demonstration and propaganda 
work, and you spy here the most effective term of agricultural education in its widest 
sense at present is actual demonstration and propaganda work among the adult 
agricultural population of the Province. Do you think such a step would have a very 
important effect on the higher agricultural education that you are giving here P— No. 
VVhat I feel is that if these people were educated to find cut there was some advantage 
in better methods, they would be more inclined to think it worth while to get their sons- 
educated at any of these schools which may be started on the same lines as the schools 
at Hoshangabad. 

29760. Agricultural education might be more popular if there were more effective 
demonstrations ?— If we increased the number of demonstrations, yes. If you compare 
the conditions today with the conditions prevailing twenty years ago when the 
Agricultural Department practically did not exist (such as it was, it was very feeble), 
you will find the people nowadays show greater interest in agricultural education than 
they used to. Nowadays we have a very much wider influence than W’e had, and that 
IS largely the rssult of agricultural demonstration work. These two things go hand in 
hand. 

29761. Is it your opinion that the landlords, the malguzar and the general 
pobltc fully appreciate the effect of demonstration and propaganda work done by the 
department ?— No, 1 do not think they appreciate it as they might. 

29762. You mean as much as they ought to ? — Yes. Here and there, however 
you find big landlords taking considerable interest in it. 

29763. You are no doubt aware of the evidence given by some witnesses before 
the local Retrenchment Committee in 1922?— Yes. 

29764. That Committee wanted to lay their axe on the demonstration and 
propaganda work of your department?^! remember something about that. 

29765. How can you explain this trend of the evidence cf the witnesses . who 
came before the committee in 1922 if you say that the public of the Province are 
to a certain extent impressed with your demonstration and propaganda work ? — Perhaps 
we have impressed the people who are working in the fields more than the kind of .people 
who give evidence before committees. Ihey belong to different classes. One mair 
comes to give evidence and another man lives in his village and it is the latter man 
whom we touch. 

29766. You have had experience cf the Agricultural College before its affiliation to 
the University. Now that it has been affiliated to the Nagpur University, what changes 
do you find?— 'It has been affiliated for only a >ear and a half or two years; [ caimpf; 
say that 1 see any enormous change, beyond^ that 1 see a greater tendency to 'join 
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the college, to begin with, 'there has been an increased number of applications for 
admittance to the College, probably two to three times more than formerly. 

3g767. It has therefore had a marked effect?— It has bad this effect, that it has 
increased the number of students seeking admittance; it gives a stamp, and a Univer- 
sity stamp is different from a diplo na in agriculture, and after all it is more valuable 
in many directions. 

39768. Who are the members of the Faculty in Agriculture ? — They are heads of 
the sections of the Agricultural College and about three outside gentlemen, who 
are landowners. 

2976'9, That constitutes the faculty P—Yes ; it is a small faculty of about ten 
or twelve. 


29770, You do not have any post-graduate training here ? — No ; no post-graduate 
training in the University. 

29771. It is a two years’ course?— No ; it is a four-years’ course. 

29772. For two years you give a certiBcate ? — Yes. 

29773. And after four years you give a diploma ?— No, a degree. 

39774. You have stated here that you attach a good deal of importance to 
practical training. Before referring to that 1 want to ask you one or two questions on 
theoretical training. Take, for instance, agricultural chemistry ; do you follow any 
particular teat-book? — No, we do not follow any particular text-book. 

29775* follow any text-book ir- botany ?— We have no standardised text- 

books anywhere in the College. The text-bcoks which we suggest are the ones which 
the studeuts may look at. In agriculture, for instance, I direct them to such books as 
should be read, but there is no textbook on agriculture in the College. 

29776, Not even in agricultural economics P— No. 

29777. Apart from the practical work that the students do on your college farm 
do you have any arrangement to give them working facilities on Government 
farms P— No. Do you mean after they finish their course ? 

29778. Do they have any practical work on Government farms as part of their 
training ?— We give them about lO to is hours’ training a week in practictil agriculture 
dunng the first two years and 6 to 7 hours’ training a week in the last two years. We 
have no fixed period of training on a Government farm. 

29779. ^ On the question of economics, is there any method of farm costings 
introduced in your experimental work?— -Yes; cultivation records, accounts and things 
of that sort are kept, 

29780. Are these accounts kept by the advanced students themselves ? — No • the 
students have not got to do anything of the kind you refer to, * 

29781. Do your students visit other institutions ?— The second year students go 
round to one of our sugarcane farms ; the third and fourth year students also go out on 
a short tour of the farms each year. 

297^. Do they go to Coimbatore or PosaP— The third and fourth year students 
went to Poona this year for a change, but they generally go out to some of our own 
areas. 


29783. Yon confine your .isits within the limits of the Central Provinces ?— Yna • 
It IS a question of finance. > 



29785. You do not make it a sort of annus.1 nr » ^ 

programxneP-No, it would add too much to the expenses of tounng. We u?pd^ to 
havea fair amount at one time, but we had it letrencled, and oi e of nf 

totrcnchment was cutting down the amount of money that could be snenf on 10 • ^ 

webould with advantage increase it at the present day. on touring- 
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297^^* would be an advantage for an agricultural graduate to know something 
about the Irrigation Department and their activities? — Yes ; we could give him that 
knowledge by means of lectures. Ido not know whether he would learn much by 
looking at water flowing over a weir. 

29787. Do the students visit your chief marketing centres, for instance, the 
cotton or rice marketing centres at Akola, Nagpur, Ra'pur ?— No ; we have not made 
much of taking them round these marketing centres. 

29788. What precisely do you teach them when you teach them agricultural 
economics ^ — That is rather wide 

29789. What are the general subjects you deal with P— I deal with the manage- 
ment of land, labour, sources from which capital is derived^ a combination of these 
factors, production, and the gene'al question of the distribution and marketing of the 
crops, 

29790. You have already told us about the short course that you have here for 
the subordinate revenue officers ? — Originally, the course was for senior officers, not 
for subordinate officers. 

3979!, It was not for subordinate revenue officers ? — No ; it is only latterly that a 
certain number of them have been included for the course. 

2979a. At the present time, do I utiderstand that there is no arrangement whatso- 
ever to give this course to the subordinate revenue officers ? — There are no real pucca 
arraneiements ; there is not an annual course or anything of that kind, 

2979.^ And neither is there tny arrangement for the co-operative officers, the ’ 
Circle Officers ? — There is nothing beyond the fact that we occasionally give lectures 
to them when they have their own meetings ; to give a few lectures at their gatherings. 

29794, I think you have a number of teacher training schools in this 
Province ? — Yes, we have the normal schools. 

29795, Do those teachers pay a visit to your farm ? — Occasionally they do so ; 
the students in the normal school in Nagpur do so, and in other places, when they are 
near to another Government farm they go there. In most places where we have a 
Government farm there is a normal school. 

^ 39795* If suitable short courses could be arranged, do you think you have adequate 
facilities in your College for training the co-operative officials, the normal school 
students and the subordinate revenue officers? — We should have to increase the stalf ; 
at present my staff is fully worked. 

39797. Given the staff, you can do it P- Yes, 

29798. Have you a college council P— No. 

29799. ^oes the teaching staff often meet ?— Very rarely ; they do not meet 
officially, 

29800. What fundamental research is being carried on in this institute in Nag- 
pur? — Investigation of the soil, soil moisture, and nitrates. 

29801. In Pusa, Dr. Harrison is engaged in some of the problems; 1 want to know 
whether you are carrying on any fundamental work here which is not being carried on 
in the Central Institute at PusaP— I am sorry I do not really know in detail what they 
Ere carrying on at Pusa. We ate not in very close touch with Pusa ; we do not have 
mueh to do with them. 

39803, About your suggestions for a central organisation, would you agree with 
me that the activities of other departments such as the Departments of Co-operation, 
Educdtion, Public Health and Irrigation, have a direct bearing on the agricultural 
progress of India ?-^Centainly the Veterinary Department and the Co-operative De- 
partment have, 

29803. You would include irrigation ?<— Yes, 

29804, Would you not include, for instance, the Education Department P— That 
would make practically every department of Government; they are all working for the 
same end. You would make it too big if you include all that* 

29805. You would include the Co-operative, Veterinary and Irrigation -Depart- 
ments ; and you think that these three departments- have a direct bearing on- agricul- 
tural progress P — ^Yes. 
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29806. Would you include their representatives on the Central Advisory Board P— 
No* 1 do not think I should, if you urere to stick to the subjects which I have suggested 
that these committees should deal with. If you increased the number of bureaus or 
sections it might be necessary. 

29807. On page 200, you have given statistics about the occupations of the 
students that hive passed through your hands. You say they are employed In other 
Government departments in the Central Provinces.” What are the departments?— 
In the Revenue Department, and one of them is in the Education Department 

29808. What proportion of these boys has had opportunities for practical agricul- 
ture from the financial point of view, if thay wanted to go in for agriculture ? — A great 
number of them would not have bad the money ; that is where the trouble was. In 
the early days we got sons of poorer men with holdings of 20 to 25 acres. A large 
number of them are agriculturists, but a great number of them have no financial 
backing. 

29S09. If they had financial support, this number of 30 engaged in private 
farming would have perhaps increased# — Yes, distinctly. 

29810. Could you tell us something about the agricultural associations? What 
is their composition P — ^They are really the leading practical agriculturists of that 
particular tahsil. You have first the District Agricultural Association, then the 
Tahsil Association, and then the Circle Association; the citcle is the Revenue 
Inspector’s circle. They are only developed to a certain exient in the northern part 
of the Province at the present time. The District Association consists of men 
selected from the big men ; the Tahsil Association is somewhat on the same lines ; 
the idea qf these smaller associations is rather to get hold of practical agriculturists 
who are unable to open their mouths in anything like a big association. 

29811. Who runs them? — W^e run them We have got our Agricultural 
Assistants. They go round and work them wich the aid of the people. 

29812.^ You have an officer in the circle?— There is the Agricultural Assistant 
in the tahsil. and he has perhaps two or three of these associations under him. 

29813 Would you like to have demonstration plots attached to these associa- 
tions ?— The ideal would be that each association should have its own seed producinff 
centre. * 


29814. You suggest the introduction of cassava as a new crop; is there any 
great scope ior it? I^do not think there is great scope for it. 1 only suggested it 
as a high food producing crop which I have grown on the college farm in the early 
days ; it produces a large quantity of stuff. 

^ 298x5. Is it produced anywhere else in India ?— It is produced 

in Southern India. ^ 


29^1^* What do they call it ? — I know it by no other name than cassava. 

^9817* P^of. Gangulee : Your experiments here in connection with cassava 
were successful?— Yes. 


plot. 


29818. You did not try it on a field scale ?-No ; I tried it only on a half acre 

^ 29819. Do you think that there is any prospect for ground-nut?— I think there 

IS considerable prospect for ground-nut, pnmarily in the cotton tract, 

29820. Are your experimental farms in the cotton tracts carrying on experiments 
toseeifgtpBnd.nuts can be intepduced P-The crop is grown on all the seed and 
demonstration farms and also at Akola. 

39821. In answer to the Chairman, you said you had seren Assistants P — There 
are seren directly associated with the agriculture of the College. 

dme^^*^' research whatsoever ?— No, there is no 

capable of carrying on any research, even if they had 
* ^ have all done a certain amount of what 1 might call investigation^work 

father than work of research, but it has never been much in evidence nol^ hf>raiia» rsf 
their no^ being able to do it but because the men have not had time to give attention 
hut it connection with crop improvement and things of that kind^ 

but It IS not serious because there is no time for it, ® 
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29 ^ 24 * ! I gather that the export tax idea is pretty dead, and 1 will 

not follow it up any further ? -I have nothing more to say on it. 

29825. You do not support the idea of an export tax, after your discussion with 
Sir James MacKennaP—I do not*. 

29826. Do you teach your students on the rural economic side that an export 
tax might do any good ? — 1 do not call it a tax, at the rate of an anna on a cwt, 

39827. At the rate of or 4 annas a cwt. it will come to Rs. 2 an acre 
given a lo-maund crop P— I was thinking of crops like linseed and other crops of 
higher money value.* 

29828. You do not believe that the export tax would reduce internal prices ? — 
An anna on 100 lbs. of wheat is not going to make much difference. 

29829. I gather that nothing is being done with regard to fruit and vegetables P — 
Nothing really. 

29830. While you have been able to get a Second Botanist for cotton ?- -Yes ; 
he is paid by the Indian Central Cotton Committee 

29831. Is it a safe guess that the export crops are receiving moie attention 
than crops for internal consumption ? —They are, I suppose j the ma'n staples are 
naturally receiving greater attention. If you have got only a comparatively small 
area of fruit and vegetables and things like that, I think they must give way for 
the time being. 

2983a. In th s Province of very petty cultivators, is much being done on the 
crops which respond to intensive cultivation such as fruit and vegetables? — Generally 
speaking, as a department, we have not tackled what you call petty crops. 

29833. The various departments we have seen so far seem to me to have ignored 
the food of the people and concentrated too much^ on the export crops ? — A greater 
part of the rice grown in this Province is eaten in the Province;, as also juar and 
wheat. 

29834, You have not got a whole-time Botanist on rice or on wheat No. 

29835. But you have one on cotton ? — Some one else finds the money for him. 

29836. But no one finds money for the food of the people?— The Government 
is finding money $ one man is engaged for all these things. 

29837. Have you any figures which would let us know the rough cost per student 
graduated from this College ?— It is about Rs. 700 per annum. 

29838. That is, roughly. Rs. 31000 for the course ? — Yes. 

29839. And most of those do not take to farming on their own account P — Very 
few do. 

29840. Can you explain why agricultural education, alone of all types of 
education, does not result in a student piactising what he has been taught P— Because 
in many other cases, medicine or engineering for exinsple, he does not require much 
capital to start with. An engineer or a doctor begins on a very small scale and he 
succeeds in getting a pr-ctice. But in agriculture it *s purely lack of capital that 
prevents the great number of m«>n taking it up. We have cases of students who 
join the department and then, after serving for some time and securing some capital, 
they go back and do farming on their own account 

29841. Do you think that one reason may be that your curriculum is not adapted 
to the agriculture of the country side P — I think it is adapted. 

29843. But you are not teaching them how to bring money out of 10 acres p — 
No. 

29843. The typical size of the holding does not control the curriculum P— No. 

39844. You think thit is correct P— The general agricultural curncalum applies 
naturally to the lo-acre holding. But what I am. arguing is, if a student 'returns to the 
land after a four yeirs* training, he cannot get an adequate return from 10 acres for 
what ha-i been spent on his training. 

* Vide Appendix I. 
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29845* Could you get a good living on to acres of intensive cultivation ?— -Yes; 
if you have money and 5 g wells and produce good crops. Nearly all our land is 
unirrigated. Our average yield per acre is very low when compared to that in other 
Provinces. 


29S46. Does your Court of Wards employ your B. Sc's, in Agriculture as mana- 
gers ? — We have had applications frctn the Court of Wards for these men just recently 
and a few have been employed ; but these appointments are not very stable. After 
a time the Court of Wards may give back the estate and the man may be pushed out 
so we are trying to lend them men from our own department. 

29847. It is a possible opening for the student ? — ^Yes. 

29848. Surely if he could find employment in the Court of Wards he might 
ultimately become a good land administrator P—Yes, if he gets the opportunity. 

29849. You put land improvement as one of the causes of agricultural indebted- 
ness P— Yes, as one of the causes of borrowing. . 

29850. Do you think that it is really a cause of borrowing to any great eictent P— 
Yes, to as great an extent as that for unproductive purposes. 

29851, Is this answer here based on any detailed enquiry ints borrowing or is it 
a general opinion P— It is a general opinion bassd on conversations with people. It is 
not based on any systematic enquiiry into the sources from which money has been 
borrowed. 


29852. Has any enquiry been made into the cau^es leading to mortgages ? No * 

no enquiry has been made. ’ 

39853* Your opinion that mortgage supplies an efficient business farmer with 
the means to secure working capital ** is not based on any enquiry P>^It is based on 
general knowledge; my own experience is that that is so in other parts qf the world. 

29854* In this Province! do you think really there is mortgage, to any extent 
worth mentioning, to secure working capital P— The difficulty is that most of them 
spend on unproductive purposes or they are much in debt. 

29855. Two remarks which yon make seem more or less inter-connected 
one that malguzars look for their income to loans made to their tenants P— Yes^* 
a considerable number of malguzars do look for their income to the loans made to 
tenants. 


29S56, Later on you say that money is invested in land but very few do so with 
the intention of farming P— They invest in land but a good deal of it is leased * thev 
invest in the village but they do not carry on much home-farming on it * ^ 

29857. The necessary inference that strikes me is first that monevlendincr 
better than agriculture?— I think it probably does. ^ ^ 

29858, And that the ownership of land is more profitable than the cultivaf,*o« 
it P-But I think cultivation could be made profitable. cultivation of 

29859. Have you taught them intensive cultivation P— No. 


Here you mention about the cost of seed in the case of 
memorandum you mention about the cost of seed in the case of wheat Do' v Ii.* 2 

the cost of seed is a deterrent on the expansion of wheat and t *1 • 

the chief deterrent. Irrigation is not sufficiently plentiful to irrirate mnrlT ’*m 
weather crops ; but I thi* the price of seed would tend to deter o«s^, f“ „ 
them. Unless one has got very valuable cows, it doe. not pay hlH 

. 29861. This mormng I think you told me that the gross outturn nf t 

only be sia tunes the seed?— Yes, in the north of the PrOTince. " wheat might 

2^62. What would be the proportion in the case of ie/’wm f— It is oomlv m-nmn 
for fodder j you can get 20 tons of green food on one acre of iersem. ^ ^ ^ 

29863. What is the proportion of the seed as against the value of the cron P-Th» 
value of the crop would be Rs. 120 per^acre. ^ I 

29864, And how much for the seed About Rs, 2a 
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29865. You say a large percentage of the bigger landowning class takes no 
interest in agriculture, while in the memorandum it is repeatedly stated that the propa- 
ganda and demonstration are directed towards the bigger landowning classes?— A large 
number of landowners do not take interest; if there were more landlords taking more 
interest we should make more progress. There are, of course, certain people, mal- 
guzars and others, who do take inletest and our efforts with our limited staff are 
directed towards them. All thfe same, there are a large proportion in the northern 
districts, certainly in the Chhattisgarh Division, who take little or no interest in 
agriculture. 

29866. You make the statement here that the bigger landowning clabs takes no 
interest m agriculture and yet repeatedly the bigger landowners are refened to in the 
memorandum Why concentrate your efforts On classes which you describe as practi* 
cally useless P — We do not concentrate on these bigger landlords. But there are big 
landholdeis in the north of the Province and other places, 

29867. Why should not demonstration and propaganda he directed towards the 
people that live from the soil? — The demonstration is carried out in the villages too 
If by this you are led to under«tand that we are on’y con^'entrating on the bigger 
landholders of the Province and do not look to the smaller cultivator, then you are led 
entirely astray bv this memorandum. 

29868. In the memorandum the poor cultivator does not get a hearing at all? — 
I wish to contradict that; a great deal of work is done to help the cultivator. In some 
parts of the Province, if we had to depend simply on what we got from the hndlord, we 
should never get anywhere. 

29869. Ycu are really getting at the actual cultivator who lives on his crops and 
not at the man who lives on what he makes by mnneylending ? No, that man does 
not take any interest in agriculture , he does not even come and look at it 

29870. Mr, Kamat : You must be familiar with the economics of the C'tton crop 
in Berar, and 3'ou know to what extent it pays per acre in normal years with normal 
prices ?— I would not like to give figures straight away as to exactly bow much it jays ; 
the prices have been so up and down in recent years with regard to both expenses 
and returns. This year has been a dead loss. 

29871. I say in normal years of rainfall and with normal prices ; say the prices 
of this year, which I am told are very low ?— In this year I should say in most cases it is 
a !o"b. At the present year’s prices and expenses, the expenses being practically those 
of last year, cotton growing would not pay carried on under present conditions ; there 
would have to be a reduction of cost. Labour prices will undoubtedly fall durjng the 
coming year. 

29872. Taking the last two or three years’ prices, it would pay?— Yes, undoubted- 
ly ; It must pay : the acreage which has gone into cotton of recent years shows that it 
does pay. 

29873. Cotton is the principal crop of this Province, Have you worked out how 
much it pays per acre, taking the prices ol the last two or three years?— If you give me 
a little time I could work it out and let you have it, but 1 have not the figures now. 

29874, You cannot give me a rough idea as to how much per acre cotton piis ? — 
No, prices are so varied j 1 can work out the rough idea and let you know. 

20875* Very well. You say that agriculture is not popular because the standard 
of Uvi^ of the student class is higher than that of the cultivator class, and as farming 
returns now stand, a man of the middle class finds it difiicult to make a Lving and 
provide for his needs P— Yes, his standard of living is higher than that of the 
cultivator in the village, 

. 20876. When students pass through your college and enter Government service 
how much per month on an average satisfies them as s starting salary?— The Certificate 
class get Rs. 50 per month, and the others get Rs, 70. 

39877. What are the prospects of graduates of your college in Government 
service? Will they be satisfied with, say, Rs, 300 a month ultimately ?— A good 
number certainly would not look for more than that. 
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29878* That is an index to the standard of U^ing^ which they themselves expect, 
Is that right ?— Yes, I suppose so. 

29879. If they expect a starting salary of, say, Rs. $0 a month, which means 
Rs. 600 per annum P — Yes. 

29880, Now coming back to the cotton crop and its yield per acre, could you give 
me an idea as to how many acres would give him that Rs, 600 per annum to start 
with ? — About 15 to 20 acres I should think would give him a gross Rs. 600. 

29881. If you turn to page 51 of the Memorandum on Rural Conditions and 
Agricultural Developmini in the Central Provinces and Berar {see page 21 above) you 
will find that in describing the outlines of the Degree course in your College, it is 
said : “ The second year practical agriculture apart from the time given to agricultural 
engineering, takes up about ten and a half hours per week in three periods.” Then there 
is a description of how the students are encouraged to carry on practical agricultural 
work on plots of 10 to I2 acres j " work is done co-operatively under the supervision 
of an assistant. The land, implements and bullocks are supplied by the principal as 
landlord. The class undertakes to make certain returns of fodder crop and to carry out 
land improvement in lieu of rent, , . The field work is done by them and they take 

the profits Tn favourable yeara as much as Rs, 470 have been received.” In reply to my 
colleague, Mr, Calvert, you said that a to acre plot would not be suitable for an 
average student ? — 1 he area on the College farm which is laid out for this particular 
work is a 10 to 12 acre field ; it is laid out on the lines of a small tarm of abuut 8 or 9 
fields ; it is kept to that area partly because I have not got time for the class of work 
on bigger areas ; I cannot occupy their time too much on this kind of manual work 
so that I keep the area down to 10 or i 3 acres, which is as much as they can work 
in the short time they have at their disposal per week. 

298S2. That is a matter of detail; the fundamental fact remains that, on an 
average, assuming they have the land from the principal as landlord, they do make 
some profit ? — Yes. The Rs. 470 was in a very good year, 

29S83. Rs. 470 is an extreme figure, but on an average they make some 
profit P— Yes, every year they get money. 

29S84. The object of teaching them agriculture is to enable them to do better 
farming, more intensive farming, than the average cultivator who has not received an 
agricultural educaiion ? — That is true. 

29885. So that surely, if you have given the right kind of education, the agricul- 
tural graduate must make more on 10 acres than the ordinary cultivator ?— Yes. 

29585, Putting those two things together, cannot they make Rs. 5 oo per annum 
to start with when you send them out from your college, if, as you say, cotton 
pays ? — ^Yes, I should say so, 

29887 You see what I am driving at 9 — Yes ; if they have got a sufficient area 
of land to work on, 1 should think they could make Rs. 600. 

29888. Then how does this proposition stand, that agriculture is not popular 
because the middle-class student cannot make enough for his standard of living?—. 
Rs. 600 is apparently going to be the limit, is it not 9 

29889. No that is the beginning P— They have only that area of land • unless 
they are going to have more capital to buy a larger area of land, or can secure the 
land in some Way their income is going to be limited to K s. 600 ; there is not mach 
prospect of extension when the child comes and there are the additional expenses 
incidental to the family. ^ 

29890. Do you mean that if they do more work they will not be able to make 
more money than the average man ?— Yes, They can raise a little more, perhaps 5 
or 10 per cent, but the area is small. 

29891, What is the minimum area that would be adequate to enable an educated 
graduate to make a decent living 9 Would 20 acres be the least 9 — Quite the least • I 
should not like to do it on 30 acres on most of the dry ctopping in this Province * 
except on very gncd soil you would probably want, I should think, about 50 acres. I 
am not now speaking of an irrigated tract; in an irrigated tract under the irrigation 
canals you could get along with considerably less, but talking of the dry tracts of this 
Province 1 should say you would want 50 to 60 acrest 
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39892. Then, if the agricultural graduate leaving your colleges wants to do 
farming, he cannot subsist on less than 50 acres of land ? —No. 

^ 29893. Small cultivation would not be of any use to a man who wants to take 
agricultural training ? — Yes, that is what I am trying to impress on students who come 
here ; if I ask a student how much land he has got, and he says he only has 20 or 25 
acres, I tell him it is not worth his while to take a four-year course ; the two-year 
course would be sufScient. 

29894. And whatever intensive cultivation he may do by his special knowledge, 
if it is only a 10 acre holding, it is not worth his while to take the agricultural 
course?— No, on un irrigated land. 

29895. In your memorandum you emphasise the fact that imported implements 
are hardly suitable for the Indian cultivator? — Yes, a great deal of the imported 
implements, as they are, are not suited to the Indian cultivator, they are too 
delicate. 

29896. The imported implement, designed as they are, are unsuitable for the 
illiterate cultivator of this country ? — Yes, I say that most of the modern improvements 
of the last twenty years have been devoted to small details which tend to help the 
working of the machine but add to its delicacy and do not affect the fundamental part. 

29897. If» therefore, your opinion is right, I think it follows that it is no use 
teaching the people that their agriculture does not pay because they do not use modern 
implements, because those modern implements are not at all suitable No, you have 
understood me wrongly ; the principle of the modern implement is right; it is the actual 
machine which is unsuitable, 

29898. The cultivator needs an improved implement, but the implements which 
are placed in his hands are not suitable? — As I say, a great number of the improvements 
are improvements which are too delicate for the purpose. I think I gave an example 
in the case of ploughs ; a plough such as is made by Kirloskar hasallths fundamentals 
which are needed , as compared with the Meston plough it is heavier, stronger, and, if I 
may use the word, a coarser implement vhich it is not so easy to work with j if you 
give the ploughmen on our farm the choice, they will at once take an im ported im plement, 
because it is easier to handle and they are more or less skilled labourers ; but in the 
hands of an unskilled labourer these details, which help the skilled worker, are apt to 
get out of order. 

29899* PfOf, Gan^vXeex Does the inversion plough work satisfactorily?— Yes, 
it works perfectly all right. But if you take the average machine which you see in a 
Western Show, the sort of thing that a firm might import with the intention of trying 
to sell it in this country, it is very often delicate in the sense that it has been developed 
ro a higher standard than the ordinary Indian ploughman can use. 

29900 Mr* Kamat: Therefore, in order to make agricultare pay with the kind of 
implements which are suited to the country, side by side with Other things you require an 
agency in this country to manufacture implements suitable to the intelligence of the 
cultivator ; is that right ?— Yes; 

39901, That problem has not yet been solved?— First of all, you must have a 
man to design the implement; that is wheie the Agricultural Engineer comes in and 
we have had very few Agricultural Engineers, 

29902. This problem has been neglected by most of the Local Governments 
has it?— Yes. 

29903* The Chairman: Who teaches animal husbandry in the College? — One of 
mjr staff who was trained in the College itself and has since had two years training in 
dairying and animal husbandry at Bangalore. 

29904* Is he demonstrating the use of the siloP— That is demonstrated at the 
College dairy farm where we have two pit siios and one tower sila 

29905. Is it in use at this moment? — Yes. 
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APPENDIX I. 


A Note on Export Cess. 


Question 2g82S* You do not support the idea of an export tax, after year discus- 
sion with Sir James MacKenna? 

Answer. I do not. 


To make ray views clear , I desire lo state that I favour small cesses on the exported 
agricultural products of this country. I believe that if kept small and governed by the 
quantity and relative values of the products that these would not affect the prices 
obtained by tha grower. 

If they did so, the reduction in value to the grower would be extremely small 
per acre and would but represent a co-operative financing of efforts to improve the 
outturn, quality and money value of his crops, A cess levied on export appears easier 
to collect than one based on the acre and at least allows of the possibility of part pay- 
ment by others. 


Question 2g82y. At the rate of 3 or 4 annas a cwt. it wouU come to Rs. 2 an acre, 
given a lO-maund crop ? 

I consider that the inference which may bs drawn from this last question is likely 
to be misleading. 

(fl) It assumes that 3 or 4 annas per cwt. was specified for wheat in my answer to 
the questionnaire. This was most certainly not the case in regard to crops like rice or 
wheat, in which the amount grown and exported is considerable. 

The higher cesses were suggested for the more valuable commodities or for com- 
modities such as bones, which might be better left in India, if we can assume that such 
a small export cess as was suggested would affect export adversely. 

( 4 ) It suggests that the «»ss would bear on the cultivator of wheat more heavily 
than the land revenue does. ^ 


This is misleading. 

In making this statement — 

(1) The highest cess is assumed. At an anna per cwt, the charge would be 7 annas 

(2) The whole of the 10 maunds crop is taken as contributing to the cess whereas 

from any mdividaalaae only that TOrtionwhiri corresponded to tha frSn of f?! 
rhetd?vXfaLr°"*"’ “ " estimatingV pressure 0“ ^c^a 

My suggestion wap on the exported grain only, not the whole crop. 

Approximately this is about -06 of the whole crop. In other words the .t 

the on the prodnee of one acre of wheat can onl^ be edeu^tod on’soo TTlbl 

At the rate of i anna per cwt. of exported crop this would cost the individual acre 
assuming thrt the grower had to meet Ijt. which I am not prepared to Xit dlsS 
less than half an anna and not Rs, 2 as the inference imphes, ’ ^ 

_ I attach a stotement which I had prepared whin writins the answer* to n 
lonnaure, but whi*h I did not include, as U appeared too detailed mu .. tt^ 

my disposal. ^ The table will, however, provide a rough guide as to thrincoL 

witldptyfwtoe^vT^^^^^^ h® 
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Note on attached table. 


Oreals , — The cesses suggested on exported rice and wheat provide incomes 
roughly proportional to the areas under the two crops. 

The figures giving the pressure per acre are low as the resultant of the low 
proportion of export to yield and the utilisation of a low cess rate. 

Oilsegis.‘-‘\Ti oilseeds the pressure rises except in sesamum, partly on acctmnt of 
the greater proportion of crop exported and partly because a higher cess is suggested 
on crops which make a greater demand on soil fertility. 

The higher acre incidence in ground'^nut is neutralised by the greater average 
gross value of the outturn per acre. The oilseeds, except sesamum, are thus 
practically alike. 

Fibres , — The suggestions in this group on the table are based on export. It 
might be more equitable to substitute a cess on total bales produced rather than on 
bales exported. At i anna per bale the income on jute would be doubled and the 
pressure per acre would be 3 annas, bringing it into a more equitable position when the 
Value per acre is considered. 

A cess of 4 annas per bale on cotton would provide about 14 lakhs. The pressure 
per acre would be an anna. 

The approximate figure of Rs. 42 in column 9 against this crop is arrived at by 
averaging the prices of this Reason and last for different grades and accepting 104 lbs, 
as the average yield. When taken into consideration with the greater value of jute 
per acre, the incidence on the cotton grower appears reasonable. 

Cotton in view of its importance, the amount of investigation it demands and the 
area planted, should provide a relatively large proportion of the general income. 

Aftintal products , — The cesses on bone meal and hides are suggested as means for 
providing for research in animal nutrition and in livestock improvement. The cess an 
hides in view of their high value per ton could be increased. 

1 have not the data to analyse the bearing of these suggestions on imMvidual 
Provinces, as judged by the ratio of. crops exported iby each. If the cesses on the 
crops are eventually borne by the growers this would give the amount contributed by 
the growers of each Province to the central fund. Judging, however, by the crops 
selected, by their specialisation to fairly marked tracts, as the outcome of climate, 
soil and trade development, and by the amount of cess suggested, 1 think it will be 
found^ that the contribution to a central fond will be reasonably balanced. The 
contribution from rice from Burma will be balanced by the contribution fro m cotton 
by Western India, and the peater wheat export of Northern India by the greater 
export of ground-nut from Madras, and so on. 

Though I believe that at least a fair propoition of the total income will be derived 
from the consumers overseas and the trade, I do not think that the final source which 
provides this income is a matter of great concern. What appears to me essential is 
the existence oi a definite fund for the furthering of general agricultural research and 
Ibe special improvement of the country’s chief staples. Further, that this fund should 
be centrally controlled by an unbiassed body for the fulfilment of these objects in India 
as a whole. 

I look OD the fund, whether it be regarded as contributed by the crops and other 
items on the table or contributed by the Provinces from which exported, as a co-opera- 
tive fund for the advance and improvement of the agriculture of the country. Ido 

one 
one 
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APPENDIX II. 

Cotton Cultivation. 

Area and cropping,— Ati the typical cotton tract 15 to 25 acres of good cotton 
land is managed by a pair of medium-sized bullocks (costing Rs. 175—200). So an 
area of 21 acres may be said to be a fair unit for a pair. This area would 
normally be divided into three blocks, two carrying cotton and juar. With the 
cotton there would be a few lines of Uir. Cotton is the money crop, ^uar supplies 
the major part of the cultivator’s grain needs and the kadbt feeds his bullocks. 

Assuming 2,000 lbs. of kadbi per acre^ and 40 lbs. as the requirements of 
a pair, this area meets all the fodder requirements of the pair which cultivates 
the whole 21 acres. 

Assuming that the juar crop is primarily for grain and that the kadbi is a 
bye-product, the actual fodder requirements of his bullocks cost him nothing. 

An estimate of a khandi of cotton seed per head supplies 4 lbs. concentrates 
per head for practically 200 days, which may be taken as the period during 
which the animal is in work of such a nature as to make feeding with concentrates 
necessary. A khandi of cotton seed costs between Rs. 24 and Rs. 30. The 
concentrates of a pair may be thus placed at Rs. 54. Tp this should be added 
Rs. 20 depreciation, Rs. 10 interest and Rs. 16 for incidentals, salt, implement 
and harness replacement. Thus Rs. 100 may be taken as the actual cost of a pair. 

Actual \\ork associated with a farm of this size would not exceed 150 bullock- 
pair days of this single pair. On this basis a day’s work on the farm is worth 
10 annas and 6 pies. 

The rotation practised is regulated by the probable price of cotton as estimated 
on the price prevalent in the local market during the earlier part of the hot 
weather. 

Ploughing , — ^A good Kunbi cultivator reckons on ploughing his land once 
in five or six years about 5 to 7 inches deep. 

If the ploughing is done in January or February two pairs of bullocks are 
hired for this, while if it is done in April or May (which is rare) three pairs 
must be hired. 

About 0.4 acre of land can be ploughed per day 6 inches deep during 
January or February and 0.3 at the later date. The cost of bullocks hired 
for the plough is Rs. 2 per pair per day. 

The cost of ploughing in, say, February comes to Rs. 5-8-0 per day or, say, 
on 2k days* work, an acre costs Rs. 13-12-0 assuming all hired. 

Manuring. — ^The vast majority of the area under cotton does not get manure. 
Of the excreta dropped, probably only half is voided in the sheds. Of that 
voided in the sheds, normally about two-thirds is used as fuel and the balance 
voided during the rains finds its way on to the land. A really good cultivator 
needs to manure his land once in six years, applying as his dressing 16 loads of 
about 800 lbs. each per acre. This costs about Rs. 1-12-0 per load or Rs. 28' 
per acre on a hiring basis. 

Thus, combining deep cultivation and manuring done once in six years, 
manure Rs. 28, ploughing Rs. 13-12-0, total Rs. 41-12-0, or an annual charge of 
Rs. 7 per acre per annum, all hired, but less in proportion as he uses his own 
bullocks and labour. 

The combination of rotation, manuring and ploughing, would wo^k out 
as below : — 





Blocks. 


A 

B 

G 

1927 




Juar P 

Cotton 

1928 


-•* 

Cotton 

Cotton 

Juar M 

1929 



Juar P 

Cotton 

Cotton 

1930 



Cotton 

Juar M 

Cotton 

1931 


... 

Cotton 

Cotton 

Juar P 

1932 


... 

Juar M 

Cotton 

Cotton 


P <» Deep work. ] M ^ Manure. 


Manual labour . — 8 annas may be taken as thfe cost of a mdn per day* 
This hi, ted labour danndt bft said to work more than 7 hours per day. The 
cultivator working for himself does a heavier day and covers more. Judged^ 
therefore, by the former standard -hiS work costs less per day, say, frc^ S to 6 
annas. Again we may eliminate his wages on a daily basis and show them aa. 
patt of his profit. 

Mk^ R. G. AXiLANi 
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The figures given below are thus set out in four columns of cost, in accord- 
ance with conditions heading such column: — 


Labour 


Himself 


juauuui U,,* XIIIUBBII. 

Operations. and bullocks * wages 

hired. estimated. 


Himself 
wages as 
profit. 


Rs. a. Rs. a. Rs. a. Rs. a. 
First bakharing ... 18 14 12 0 12 

Stubble removal . 0 12 0 12 0 10 0 4 

Second bakharing (May) 1 2 0 14 0 12 0 8 

Third bakharing (Rains) 012 0 10 09 06 

Sowing, using bakhar and 1 0 0 12 0 10 0 6 

Light bakharing after sowing 0 10 07 06 04 

Cost of seed and preparation 0 12 0 12 0 10 0 8 

First hoeing ... 0 12 0 10 0 9 0 6 

First band-weeding and thin- 30 30 28 24 

ning (12 women at four 
annas per day). 

Second hoeing ... 0 12 0 10 0 9 0 6 

Third hoeing ' ... 0 12 0 10 0 9 0 6 

Second hand-weeding (eight 20 20 18 14 

Women per acre). 

4th and 5th hoeing (rare) ... 18 14 12 0 12 

Proportion of watching ... 2 0 2 0 

Picking, 280 lbs. at 6 annas a 3 12 ^ 3 12 1 10 10 

maund. 

Marketing ... 14 11 10 0 12 

Land revenue ... 28 28 28 28 

Increment of ploughing and ,70 60 58 53 

manuring. 

Total cost per acre ... 31 12 28 14 22 2 17 13 

NOTE.—Hired labour for weeding is not infrequently 6 annas per day. 
This would raise costs by Rs. 2-8-0 in the first two and by Rs. 2 in the last 
two columns. 

A man has been taken at 8 annas per day. This is approximately correct 
for labour at present, especially if permanent, but has been as high as 10 annas 

per day. This would increase cultivation cost under the first two by Rs. 1-6-0 

an acre and that under the third by 14 annas. An employer of labour using 

his own bullocks might thus easily have paid Rs. 32-12-0 per acre and the small 

ryotwari cultivator, estimating his labour cost at the lower figure "used in 
columii 4 would have spent Rs. 25 per acre. 

The rental has been put above at the revenue figure. Land, however is 
not infrequently sublet for 5 or 6 times this figure, raising the cost, in particular 
to the type farming under columns 4 and 5, to Rs. 30 or more per acreT 

iwcoMic.— The annual return per acre, allowing that advantage derived by 
manuring, averages from 280 lbs. to 300 lbs. hapas per acre. ^ 

Prices have fluctuated. 

.. •*’5 J neighbourhood of Rs. 125 per khandi of kapas and 

at Ais figure aii average yield gave from Rs. 45 to Rs. 48 per acre. A large grower - 
as m column 3. secured a profit of Rs. 12 to Rs. 15 per acr' and Sl ImX; 
man doi^ his own work, as m column 5, a labour wage of Rs. 25 per acre 
or less, m proportion to his personal effort. * ^ ' 

® P®-- and the return per acre 

was Rs. 31 to Rs. 32, while wages had been on a high basis due to cotton 
pnc« of &e season before and due to a distinct tendency of the class in column 
f classes in column 4 or 5. In a 

®'^®f? j*® was well below the average thirteen anna cron 

Ita^t. **®® either small or entirdy 

. I * i» doubtful wh^er cotton cultivation would pay with the orlce of 

‘’®' except under at^l^ontt ‘S'abte“th: 

Mr. R. g. Allan* 
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Rao Bahadur K. V. BRAHMA, B.A.. LLB., M.B.E., President. 
Berar Co-operative Institute, Limited, Amraoti. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question 3—Agricoltural Education.— I was Vice-Chairman of the District 
Board, Amraoti, from 1916 to 1924 and have been the Director of the Amraoti Co- 
operative Central Bank from zgi 2, I am also the President of the Berar Co-operative 
Institute since it was started in 1923. In my capacity as Vice-Chairman of the District 
Board, I was in direct touch wi‘h the primary schools in Amraoti district and one of 
the first complaints that I heard from the aj^ricultur'sts was that the education that was 
being given to boys in Board schools unfitted them for work in the fields. I also 
discovered that the curriculum was not designed even to create an agricultural bias in 
the hoys living in villages I therefore thought of introducing the pra<tice cf agricul- 
tural operations in village schcols in the 'a*»t two years. My idea was, if the dignity 
of field labour could be impressed on the minds of students in schools, a double a'* vant- 
age would be served. A distinct bias for agriculture should be created and the objection 
against sending boys to schools would disappear I hit up n the plan of asking a well- 
to-do villager to keep one of his fields with a pair of bullocks, after the crops were taken 
out, at the disposal of school foi three months from February to May. Two days in a 
week, the bigger boys in the school were to be taken into the fields and asked to work in 
the field with the harrow {vakhar) and do what is known in Berar as the summer 
preparation ot the soil {unal •oaki). Villagers were willing to supply this facility, but I 
found general disinclination amongst teachers to do this kind of work. My plan was also 
to take out boys in the weeding season to fields close by, to make them do the 
weeding and to explain to them the growth of plant-life and the importance of weeding in 
that connection. Field-owners would be willing to pay for the weeding and the money 
thus earned was to be earmarked for school picnics. I tried the experiment in some 
schools, but it did not succeed for want of proper kind of teachers, My answer to the 
sub-heads under this question is therefore as follows s — 

(i) ^ In Berar we have not teachers who can or will teach agriculture to boys in the 
beginning of their life. There are no schools for the teaching of agriculture in the 
moifusil. The existing primary and vernacular middle schools can be utilised for 
creating an agricultural bias and short courses in agriculture should, in my opinion, be 
atterojited in places where we have experimtntal or demonstration farms. We are no 
doubt in need of higher education in agriculture and experts Bat as in administration 
so in agriculture let us not be top he'ivy. The need of the hour is the broad^- 
bping of agricultural education and with that end in view the more the number of 
village folks we draw in the scheme of education the greater and speedier would be the 
progress. 

(ii) Bera' is wholly an agricultural trict with no other source of augmenting its 
material wealth. The shortage of rain and its unseasonal char icter of late years h^ve 
forced people to think of the question of preserving soil moisture. The need of 
agricultural education is keenly felt and teaching facilities should be speedily^ provided 
for in Berar and I should advocate the Starting of schools at some convenient place 
in each of the fiur districts of Berar. The course may be of a year' or six months. 

(iii) I would not insist on teachers being drawn necessarily from agricultunl classes 
but as people just insist on a teacher being a trained teacher, 1 should insist that 
a teacher should have gone through a course of agricultural education before he is 
confirmed in his appointment in*rural areas. 

(v) The main incentive that induces lads to study agriculture now is the charce 
of securing good service in the Department of Agriculture oi in the Revenue Depart- 
ment. 

(viii) Nature study as it is done in schools now in villages is hardly useful. Neithe*^ 
boys nor teachers feel any interest in the subject as it is taught in the class-room* 
Nature study should be attempted out in the fields with special reference to crops grown 
in the villages and 1 should think school plots and farms would give better results, 

(x) Middle-class youths would be attracted to agriculture in villages and e^Vea 
towns if agriculture is taught to them without being tiresome ard if it is demonstrated 
to them. that agriculture affords them maintenance in the same way as seivicedoegf 
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(xH) Adult eda cation can be popularised by the use of pictures, cinemas and 
gramophones. I have seen a method in which instruction is conveyed through the eye 
and the ear more than the head and adults learnt alphabets in three days. We should 
try every means of visual instruction. 

(xiii) The outline that I have given above shows that agricultural education of the 
rudimentary type in village schools need not be costly. My plan does not require any 
change in the administration. If the Department of Agriculture, the Education 
Department and the District Boards or Councils co-operate, better educational faci- 
lities could be assured in rural areas with an additional expenditure not exceeding seven 
to eight thousand rupees in a district per year T wo-thirds of this should be borne 
by ihe Government and one-thirii should be met by the local authorities like the 
District Boards or Councils. 

Question 3 — Demonstration and Propaganda.— (o) Demonstrations and 
shows illustrative of the use of machinery, agricultural exhibitions and displays such 
as plough races have done a great deal in populayising the use of machinery. The 
facility of getting machines at cheap rates has also done a great deal in introducing 
the modern iron plough in place of the wooden plough. These methods have to be 
repeated several times before agriculturists begin to appreciate them. The chief 
difficulty in introducing machinery lies in the fact that in villages even ordinary 
smiths are not available and naiuralll^ cultivators refuse to buy implements which they 
cannot get easily repaired ; and the remedy lies in establishing centres from where 
spare parts can be supplied and repair work done. 

( 6 ) Agriculturists believe that field demonstrations are mere shows and will not 
stand the test in every day life. The basis for this opinion, though largely erroneous, 
lies in the fact that the Department of Agriculture is not prepared to take up work 
and demonstrate how it can be ec:>nomically turned out. For instance, it is maintained 
that the motor tractor is both better and cheaper but the department is not prepared to 
undertake ploughing by tractors on a large scale and show that ploughing by tractor 
can be done cheaper than by the old method. To ensure confidence, the department 
should take a certain amount of work On contract and do it at cheaper rate. 

(c) Two methods which will certainly induce cultivators to accept expert advice 
are as follows : — 

(i) That advice given by experts must be demonstrated to be beneficial. 
Cultivators may be illiterate but they ate not ignorant. If an expert is willing to show 
that his advice will result in benefit even under the conditions which ordinarily obtain 
in villages, cultivators are bound to follow the advice. But what often happens is that 
the advice to be followed either requires larger expenditure or does not give certain 
results. Taking wrrks on contracts and doing them cheaply is the surest way of 
convincing agriculturists. 

(ii) The second method is, that the Government should pick up well-to-do men 
who can afford to tnke the initiative in adopting expert advice and reward these men 
by prizes. The hold of the village patel and patwori on the village is still very large 
and if these two local persons are encouraged to take active interest in new methods 
they will be able to popularise the advice of experts. 

Question 4— Administration.— (c) (iii) There is p;reat dearth of roads in Herat 
and even tahsil headquarters are not connected with the district headquarters. 
Important and rich cotton tracts are not supplied with adequate roads. This is 
undoubtedly a question of money where permanent and pitcca roads are intended 
But village roads and roads to markets are neglected, Some soct of compulsion should 
be introduced by law on District Councils in maintaining; 'roads, easing nullah approaches 
and filling up ruts. One of the scheduled duties of a vHlage Mahar who is paid by a 
cess from the cultivato;rs is to do petty repairs to all fair weather roads within their 
village boundaries. Revenue officers should exact these duties from them through 
the of the village. With the formation of District Councils this work is being 
neglected by the revenue authorities as appertaining to the District Councils and as 
the latter have not sufficient funds village roads suffer. “ Good roads are cheap at any 
Cost and 1 should even advocate legi provision being made by which every adult 
male or female in a village should be compelled to supply a d^’s labour in a year for 
repair of village roads ^ A distinct policy should be laid down as to what roads should 
be Constructed and maintained by Government and what by District Councils. A well- 
definsd policy is necessary. The District Council should devote its funds on approaches 
to vUliges and bazars and Government should finance all main roads leading froin 
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taluk to taluk and district to district. Maintenance o£ roads after construction should 
as far as possible be handed ever to District Councils. Government would thus be 
able to save some amount of money. 

Question s — Finance. — («) The best and the safest way to finance agriculturists 
is to start village co-operative societies. No other method will succeed so well for 
short-term loans. For long-term leans, land mortgage banks on co-operative basis 
should be started. Government should come tc. the assistance of these banks by 
helping the floating of debentures and subscribing to them. An amendment of the Indian 
Trust Act in respect of the securities in which trust money could be deposited should be 
effected so as to all-w that money to be deposited in co-operative banks. The Imperial 
Bank Act should also be similarly amended to permit that bank ito put mon^ in these 
debentures. The Conference of all Registrars of Co-operative Societies held m Bombay 
in January, 1926, has laid down the lines on which these banks should work and no 
time should be lost in giving effect to the resolutions adopted by the Conference. 

Question 6— Agricultural Indebtedness.— (a) (i) The main causes of borrowing 
are 

(1) Unexpected fluctuations in prices of produce* 

Cotton rates differ from year to year and generally a cultivator frames his 
estimate of expenditure on the highest price fetched by his crop in the last season in 
the hope that his crop would fetch him the same amount again. Cotton prices 
depend on the world situation and as this cannot be controlled by local measures the 
only way to remove this cause of indebtedness is to preach to the cultivator the 
lesson that his expenditure must be based on the lowest rate and not on the highest. 

(3) Careless disregard of income and expenditure. 

Generally speaking, an agriculturist spends in expectation of income and seldom 
after collecting bis actual resources. To prevent this, the importance of framing 
family budgets should be taught in the schools. Through co-operative societies and 
in the top classes of vernacular middle schools, an attempt should be made to show the 
advantages of family budgets and how easily they can be framed if attention is paid to 
this. Women of the farmers are thrifty and if attempts are made to start ‘ Thrift 
Societies' this cause of indebtedness way be remedied 

(3) Social customs which compel a person to incur expenditure disproportionate to 
his income. 

This is a chronic evil and can only be remedied by continuous education and 
propaganda. Co-operative societies for curtailing ceremonial expenditure is a remedy 
well worth trying. 

a(4) Lack of credit facilities and general shyness of capital in going to the relief of 
agriculturists. 

(5) Insufficient appreciation of the fact that agriculture like other industries 
requires floating capital. 

It is the experience of every body that a cultivator is in need of money most 
between the months of June and August for cultivation, Ltf., for seed, for wseding 
and for collecting his crop. He has seldom money on hand for these purposes and has 
therefore to run to moneylenders and borrow it at any rate of interest. The formation 
of village banks exempting them from the Indian Companies Act when their capital 
does not exceed Rs, 25,000 is a remedy well worth trying. Another remedy is to make 
advances from Government treasuries at a settled rate per acre and recovering the 
amount at 9 per cent interest as land revenue. Post Office Cash Certificates can be 
popularised in villages and Government can collect a fund this way and utilise it on 
short-term loans as above. A still surer and better way is to encourage co-operative 
societies to do this work and to realise the amount so advanced as arrears of land 
revenue. 

(6) Fixing the maximum rate of interest that can be demanded. 

There is no provision at present in the law anyv^here laying down the maximum 
rate of interest recoverable. It should be laid down by statute that interest at mere 
thi^ln 36 per cent per annum shall not be recovered by a suit or by any other legal 
process. The Hindu Law rule of damd(f/^af should be made applicable to all persons 
and in all cases. 
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(7) Reckless cultivation of fields on leases. 

This cause has come to the forefront for the la^t twenty years. With the spread 
of education) people begin to think that they should cultivate land of others rather 
than serve. Service is naturally regarled as derogatory and there is an unhealthy 
and reckless demand for land on leases. Crops do not always come up to expectation 
and much of latter^ day indebtedness is due to this reckless leasing of lands. Here 
again the remedy lies in education on right lines* 

(ii) The source of credit are — 

(i) The village moneylender who is willing to accommodate a cultivator at all 

times. 

(a) The commissi on agent or a^tya who finances a constituent against the 
security of crops. 

(3) The village seed sellers. 

(4) Co-operative societies. 

The last is the best as it looks to the interests of the borrower more than to 
those of the lender. 

(iii) The reasons preventing repayment are : — 

CO Bad seasons. 

(0 Innate habits of urpunctUAlity. 

(3) False notions of dignity preventing a man from finding out work after work 
in the fields is over. 

(4) General rise in the standard of living without corresponding increase in the 
production of wealth ; in other words, habits of spendthriftness encouraged by tempt- 
ing and showy ways of modern civilisation, 

{b) I Would advocate the enforcemeat of the law of damdopat by which a creditor 
is restricted to recover the amount of interest at any one time not exceeding the 
principal, and spread of the principles of thrift thiough co-operative societies. I should 
not advocate legislation in any other respect. 

Question 7— Fragmentation OF Holdings ‘-ic) I should advocate legislation 
in respect of widows having only a life-interest. I should like to have a provision made 
bariing all suits filed after twelve years by reversioners claiming the estate after the 
widow’s death , and to keep disputes out of court. I would like Arbitration Societies 
as in the Punjab established everywhere. For persons who do not join such societies 
I should like to have judicial Village Panchayats established which will be empowered 
to settle money claims and lease money suits of the value of Rs. 250 or under. 

Question io—Fertilisers. —Towns produce a lot of natural manures and in 
almost every town this manure is wasted. I should have Agricultural Associations 
or Developoiert Associations established to whom Municipal Committees and Sani- 
tation Committees would sell their manures at a concession rate in order to enable 
these associations to bind this manure into shape, to make ii easy of transport and 
to^ enable common cultivators to buy it for their use. In Berar, the practice of 
using cowdung as fuel is on the increase on account of the scarcity of wood fuel. 

I should encourage the establishment of fuel depdts. A -regular and continuous 
propaganda dissuading people from using cowdung as fuel and preserving it for field 
manuring and also for preserving cattle urine for manu ial purposes will certainly 
rtsult in improving many fields, ^ 

Question ii— Crops,— (a) (iii). Distribution op seeds;— The Department of 
Agriculture should utilise the machinery of co-operative credit societies for distribu- 
tion of seeds. At present the department is not in a position to meet the demand 
for seeds required. The department should organise seed stores on co-op«ar$Ktive 
basis in as many places as possible. To encourage sale of -good seed, the depart- 
ment should establish licensed sellers who .will be selling good seed at fixed rates. 

Question 14— Implements.— (d) Machinery may be popularised if steps are 
taken by Government through the Agricultural Department to organise small . parties in 
charge of a set of useful implements like a chaff-cutter, winnower and a tractor-plough, 
touring round in villages and undertaking work at rates cheaper than what it costs 
agriculturists to do similar work. Such parties should also undertake to sell impleraei ts 
and supply spare parts and also arrange periodic inspection to advise agriculturists on 
wear and tear and the replacement of parts, 
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Questioij 17 — Agricultural Industries,— (a;) In the months of April and May, 
an agriculturist works in his field from 7-30 a.m. to 10-30 or 1 1 a.m., for about four 
hours. In June, after sowing begins he works for 5 to 6 hours a day, FiOm July to 
Septemberi he works for S to 6 hours a day. In October and November) he works very 
little, say, about 2 hours. From December to the middle of February, he is busy in 
harvesting his crops and works for about 6 hours a day. The total number of hours 
he works in all according to my idea is 1,132 hours and taking 8 hours as a day 
a cultivator works for 179 cr 180 days or six ironths. The real slack season for 
an agriculturist in Berar is from the middle of February to the end of April, i.e, fur 
months, In other months, he has not usually a full day*s work. This calculation 
holds good for an average cultivator who cul ivates from *6 acres to 25 acres of land. 

(b) With a view to give training for necessary subs’diary industries and as a means 
for encouraging their adoption, I would advocate that in vernacular middle schools 
classes for the teiching of handicraft should be attached. As these schools are 
situated mostly in rural areas, it will create a bias for such industries in the early part 
of the life of a cultivator and he will in after-life easily take to the art that he has 
learnt, as a means of additional income. The industries that strike one as easy of 
adoption in Berar are — 

(0 Rope-making; (2) basket-weaving ; (3) tailoring; (4) the industry of 

wheel-wrights ; (S) spinning and weaving, (6) dairy-farming; (7) fruit and vegetable 
growing; (8) tape-weaving and Uce-making, and (9) carpet and bl.mket- weaving 

Suitable implements for these industries should be made readily available. If the 
technical institutes and schools for handicrafts in the Province were asked to 
manufacture some selected implements, a supply csuld be assured at a reasonable cost. 
Government aid should be granted where necessary for purchasing these implements. 

{d) and {e) In these days of oil-engines, it should not be difficult for industrial 
concerns to move to rural areas ; and certain amount of employment would undoubtedly 
be available to cultivators from January to June, when their work in fields is easy. If 
a set of a few gins worked with an oil-engine could be establibhed in a village ^ of 
a moderate size, not only would a cultivator get employment but the labour of moving 
unginned 'cotton from village to town and cotton seed from town^ to country would be 
saved. The cultivator would, in addition, be able to earn a portion of the profit which 
the middlen an earns by purchasing raw cotton, ginning it and selling the same as 
ginned cotton in bojas to big cotton buyeis. 

■Question 22 — Co-operation — Co-op' ration applied to agriculture airns at 
supplying capital at a cheap rate and also making the farmer^ a businessxnan in the 
sense that he realises that he has a definite place in the production and distribution of 
wealth. By constant practice of the virtues of self-reliance, thrift and mutual help 
it teaches him to elevate himself to a higher Uvel and learn the art of living in frugal 
comfort. This involves the abandonment of age-long habits. The change is so great 
that it may be described to be a complete metamorphosis In view of the apathy 
and ignorance prevailing among culiivators, this would require the efforts of a whole 
host of able men available in the country. An intenaive and continuous propaganda 
is a siite qua non. The following steps are necessary : — 

(a) (1) Steps to be taken by Government — 

(1) Government in the Central Provinces and Berar does not spend^ as much 
amount on co-operation as other Pi ovinrial Givernments in India do* This Province 
is educationally backward. A larger expenditure is really lustifiable but Government 
should at any rate be prepared to spend as much as Governments do in other Provinces. 

(2) The development of the movement requires ihe services of a whole-time 
competent officer of Government and th } Registrar of Co-opea*ive Societies should 
not have other work saddled on him. He should not be changed frequen ly ^ the 
incumbent of the office does not feel any real interest in his work. It is further 
necessary that he should be an Indian, as he is able to talk to people in their own 
language, mix with them and appreciate their difficulties and inspire confidence by his 
advipe and {;uidance. 

(3) Conditions in Berar differ so materially from th I'^e in the Central Provinces 
and problems in Berar are sometimes so peculiar that it is desirable that there showd 
be a separate Assistant Registrar in charge of berar. Berar offers a good field for the 
development of co-operation and it would be well^ if an officer of 'the grace of an 
Extra- Assistant Commissioner is given to him This Assistant will be in charge of 
the routine duties and the Assistant _ Re^^istrar would be able to devote himseli to 
the spread of the movement on right lines. 
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(4) It is very desirable that the Registrar and his Assistants should have an 
acquaintance with the working of the co-operative movement in foreign countries and it 
would repay Government to grant study leave to these officers. They should also have 
an intimate knowledge of the movement in the different Provinces in India and 
should be permitted to lead deputations of non-officials to sister Provinces so that 
they may profit by the example set up there. Two such deputations in the past have 
given a distinct impetus to the movement in the Province, 

(5) Even in the subordinate ranks of the service it is necessary to insist on 
co-operative training. Government should be prepared to bear the expenditure of 
having men in the service trained in the principles and practice of co-operation and should 
also be prepared to maintain a clasp for persons wishing to enter the department to 
get qualified for the work. It is equally necessary that there should be refresher 
courses for permanent servants- Men who are better qualified and better trained 
can alone cultivate themissiohary spirit that is necessary for spreading the gospel of 
co-operation amongst farmers who are proverbially slow to take to new ideas and 
methods. 


(6) Sympathy and help of the officers of the Department of Agriculture and the 
Department of Revenue would be very useful, If the village agency of Patels 
and Patwaris is allowed to be at the disposal of the Registrar of Co-operative 
Societies, an impetus would be given to the movement without much extra cost, 
Officers of the Revenue and Agricultural Departments are constantly on tour and if 
in their visits to villages they make a point of seeinr^ village societies and giving 
them sympathetic advice their visit will not be felt as an “ official interference 
and a lot of good will be done to the movement, 

(7) Government should encourage non-official agencies like Institutes in their 
efforts about education and propaganda by suitable grants-in-aid. No grants to 
Institutes are made in this Province whereas in sister Provinces large grants are 
made. 


(8) Co-operation is now a Transferred subject and fuither progress in the move- 
ment is dependent on the vote of the Council. It is therefore very desirable for the 
minister to be fortified by the advice of experts, both official and non-official. A 
iSoard of Co-operation should therefore be established to consider questions arising 
from time to time and to advise the Minister, It should consist of ^ 


^^Minister for co-operation as Chairman and Registrar of Co-operative Societies 
as secretary and the following as members The Director of Agriculture, a rdore- 
sentative of every Co-operative Institute, a representative of the Central Provinces 
Federation, a representative of the Provincial Bank, a representative of the Central 
Banks in Berar and a representative of all Central Banks in the Central Provinces. 

The Board should meet once every quarter. The Board would not cost Govern- 
ment more than Rs. 3,000 a year. 


(9) Government should materislly assist the financing of laud mortgjure banks as 
co-operative movement to-day does not reach the upper class of landholders who 
equally in need of capital 


_ (to) In granting (f*cavi loans to persons who are members of co-ooerative 
sodetfM Co-operative Central Banks and 


In suitable places and in consultation with the Registrar, Government should 


(la) The Maclagan Committee on Co-operation in their Report in ioi< in 
paragraphs ai8 and aig point out the necessity of Government taking steps to provide 
facihhes for re-discount to co-operative banks and thereby give to them finan?rth.l 

elasticify Without Which present Stability ahd the safe progrwsive development of the 

M-Operative move nenl appear to be difficult It is noticible this year,^or instant 
that while there IS plethora of money with the Imperial Bank affricultnristl find iJ 
difficult to get mon^ at reasonable rste of interest, ^t is for civeSL^t seS Lt 
money is made available for agriculture when it is not wanted for commMce atd *th1s 
can be accomplished by enabling the Imperial Banks to pUce their mo?ev at th- 
dtspoal of co-operative societies or by starting an All-lndu Co-operative State Ane* 

Bank through which rediscount of co-operative paper can be arranged An atiemn. 
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(ig) It is very necessary for the Government to see that the study of rural 
economics is carried on by the University and the results of study are taught to all 
boys and girls in primary and secondary schools. Lessons on co-operation in schools 
and colleges would leave an irapres-ion on young minds which will be of everlasting 
benefit to them in after-life. 

(14) It is desirable that Central Banks should be giiren the power of recommend " 
ing suspensions and remissions 0* land revenue on the lines laid down by Government* 
Central Banks and financing agencies get a correct idea of the extent of the crop and 
there is no reason why they should be ignored in the important work of granting 
suspension and remission. 

(i.S) It will pay Government to occasionally grant scholarships to students to go 
abroad to study the benefits of co-operation and come back and bring about necessary 
reforms in the movement. 

(x6) Development Associations for taluks should be formed and they should work 
under the guidance of the District Officers who should stand as well-wishers, equipped 
with requisite knowledge and sympathy to co-ordinate the activities of the Departments 
of Agncultore and Co-operation^ and help the cultivators to advance materially in all 
directions. Such associations are doing good work in Bombay. 

(а) (ii) Steps to be taken by non-official agencies : — 

(1) The non-official agencies in existence to-day are the Central Banks, the 
Institutes, the Central Provinces Federation and the Provincial Banks. Central Banks 
in places where Institutes do not exist are expected to carry on propaganda Even 
the Berar Co-operative Institute works through the Central Banks. The activities of 
these bodies are limited by funds which at present are very meagre and unless they 
are substanti illy assisted by Government their work is bound to be small. To 
increase the outturn of work it is desirable that Central Banks should have sub- 
committees, and that the Institute’s local branches should be specially in charge of 
education and propaganda. The attention of Central Banks is naturally taken up with 
questions of finance and unless a special agency is created for education it vs bound to be 
neglected. This is the reason why primary societies in the Central Provinces and Berar 
are found to be weak. If committees of education and local branches are formed^ it 
would be easy to attract new men who feel interested in the work. 

(2) Central Banks as financial bodies have to be ma'ntained in a state of efficiency 
and it is advisable that these bodies should have a common cadre of servants. These 
may be worked through the institutes or special joint committees. 

(3) Membership of institutes is at present voluntary with the result that great 
difficulty is experienced in inducing societies and banks in joining»them. The Berar 
Co-operative Institute finds it difficult to differentiate between paying and non-paying 
societies and works equally for all. It would be well in such cases if the Registrar 
charged suitable fees to these societies for their education and propaganda and remitted 
it to the institutes as money earmarked for a special purpose. 

(4) Central Banks should be intensive rather than extensive in their efforts.J |It 
would be well for Central Banks to concentrate their attention on a few societies 
and make them model ones for other societies to follow* This line of work would 
yield better fesults a«i example is always better than precept. 

(5) No efforts are at present made to induce members of credit societies to form 
associations for reducing ceremonial expenditure or to abandon expensive social 
customs. Such an attempt is very desirable and necessary, 

(б) Central Banks celebrate their annual meetings and while 'efforts are thus made 
to acquaint members of primary societies with the affairs of the central financing 
agency, practically nothing is done in village societies, ff these latter are taught to 
hold meetings and take an annual stock of the pecuniary condition of the society as 
a whole and the economic betterment of every individual they would soon learn to 
imbibe the lessen of thrift and self-reliance. If Central Banks are regarded as mpney- 
lending concerns now, they are deemed to be so, because in actual practice very little 
is done to see to tne application of money and to assure that it is utilised for 
productive purposes. 

< (J) The following observations are offered on the types of societies mentioned 

heiow : — 

(f) Societies.— (\) In Berar, primary societies are of_ the Raiffeisen type 

where liability is unlimited and membership is restricted to the village.. On the whole 
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this type is working well but societies should be allowed to have greater freedom to 
incur expenditure on necessary '^he present practice of crediting the entire 

* profits of the society towards the reserve fund is intended to build up a large reserve 
and though it is commendable from that point of view it leaves no incentive to 
members even to meet and consider subjects of common advantage. With the 
sanction of the Registrar these societies should be permitted to spend up to one-fifth 
of their annual profit for necessary objects, e, g, the expenses of an office or the 
honorarium to an account writer etc. 

( 2 ) The average rate at which members get loans from the society is \2 per cent 
per annum. This is dictated by the fact th'it Central Banks get deposits at 6 to 
dj per cent. They calculate their working expenditure at 3 or aj per cent and are 
prepared to give loans to village societies at 9 per cent. The margin of profit of 
village societies is fixed at 3 per cent and individual members get loans at 12 per cent. 
Central Banks calculate their working expenditure at 3 or per cent as stated above 
as they are aeked to have a large cover for their deposits. The present practice is to 
demand 33 per cent in case of fixed deposits, 50 per cent in case of savings bank 
deposits and 100 per cent in case of current deposits. 

These limits are too much on the side of caution. These percentages can be 
reduced to 35, 33 and 50 without serious risk. 

(3) prevent over-financing, the Registrar or the Board should issue land values 
statement at least once every year to serve as a guide to banks and societies for 
advancing loans. 

(4) It is necessary to amend the Berar Land Revenue Code in such a way as to 
make sums due by members of co-operative societies under award recoverable as 
arrears of land revenue. 

(5) In the Central Provinces) it is necessary to make tenants’ holdings transferable 
to a society. 

(6) In the Central Piovinces and Beiar, but m.^re in the Central Provinces, it is 
necessary to amend the Insolvency Law in Such a way as to make the dues of a society 
recoverable as a second charge after Gcvernment revenue which is declared to be 
a first charge. 

(7) The Raiffeisen type of credit soc’eties touches c nly the lower strata of small 
agriculturists. In order to attract b'gger pecplc to the benefit of co-operation it is 
necessary to start land mortgage banks. There is good scope for these in Berar. 

(8) Much of the time of the Registrar anl his assi tants is at present taken up by 
cases of awards against members of societies. This time can be saved by appointing 
arbitrators. Superior agency will thus be free to direct the movement along right 
lilies. 

(9) In spite of understanding that members of societies are not to borrow from 
outsiders it often happens that members borrow from others. This is partly due to 
the inability of Central Banks to finance n embers for all their needs and partly due 
to recklessness. Societies and Central Banks are sometimes expose*’ to serious risks 
by members borrowing from outsiders or even mortgaging or selling their property. 
To safeguard against I'sks and to prevent over financing, it is desirable that Sub- 
Registrars should be asked to send n copy of the bs' of transactions registered con- 
cerning sale, mortgage, gift or lease of properties in a village in which a co-operative 
society is situated to the Central Banks concerned at the end of a month. Sub- 
Registrars are required to send such Copies to villagi^ officers for purposes of record- 
of-rights and sending a copy of it to Central Bank would not put them to any extra 
trouble; Central Banks will, on receipt of such lists, keep the society informed and 
both the bank and the society will be on their guard so far as future financing is 
concerned. 

(10) The MacUgan Committee have pointed out the difiScuJty which Apex Banks 
experience in providing adequate fluid resources and they have also pointed out the 
necessTty of Government giving assistance in times of financial stress and it is time 
for Government to accept the recommendations and supply fluid r:>sources or give 
financial help when necessary. 

(n) It is desirable that Central Banks should exert to teach members of societies 
the advantages of the use of paper in place of cash in their transactions. They should 
be familial! sed with the use of cheques, etc. This will have the double effect of saving 
the necessity of using metal every time and will also tend to prevent members from 
sufferinff. tlwir savings to lie idle cr buried. 
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(i2) Repayments begin to flow into Central Banks from the middle of October 
to the end of March and in these months they hold large amounts of cash balances which 
they cannot utilise. Ic would be better therefore if they are encouraged to supply cash 
to big and solvent firms like Ralli Brothers and others to buy cotton against their 
cash credit with the Imperial Bank. Co-operatiVe money would thus facilitate cotton 
trade in a small way and may a' the same time derive advantage to the movement. 

(iii) Societies for the sa'e of produce. 

The form that this type of societies has taken in Berar is the cotton sale societies 
through which members of societies and their friends and relatives sell cotton to 
pur chaiers in cotton markets. They save commission charges to a certain extent as 
they get back what they pay in the beginning in the shape of profits of the shop. They 
save themselves from the malpracticeb of an ordinary commission agent. So great 
is the force of habit that in spite of clear advantages farmers do not readily take to 
sell their goods through co-operative chops anl these societies languish for want of a 
propaganda all the year round amongst the members of societies. In addition to 
propaganda the following steps are necessary if these shops are to stand in the competi- 
tion with existing adtyas or commission agents. 

(1) Rules for the management of cotton markets should lay down that the adtyoi 
should maintain a register showing the rate th^y hive secured for each cart sold to the 
buyer. Recent examination of books of adtyas by an officer of Government in Amraoti 
showed that adtyas receive larger sums from buyers than they pay to the sellers. A 
copy of this register should be required to ba sent peri:>dically to the Cotton Market 
Committee. 

(2) Cotton Market Committees should be compelled to insist on weighing of cotton 
being done by platfor.m scales, iobtead of beam-scale. If necessary, cotton markets 
should maintain platform scales in the principal ginning factories. 

(3) SUtisiics of lint percentages must be maintained by these shops, so that they 
can judge whether proper prices have been quoted for their goods, 

(4) Facilities should be provided in these shops for advances of cash against 
goods up to a settled maximum, so as to prevent a needy farmer suffering by having 
to sell in a falling market, 

(5) These shops must further be able to provide facilities for having cotton ginned 
before it is sold as bometimes the prices offered for ginned cotton are proportionately 
greater than for unginned cotton. 

(6) These shops should insist on farmers not mixing up superior and inferior 
quality of cotton ^ as far as possible. These shops will enhance their prestige in 
the markets if they induce their constituents to stick to uniform quality of cotton at 
ever) sale. 

(vi) Societies for the co-operative use of machinery. 

There is a large scope ot such societies in Berar. Activities are at present confined 
to selling luachinery and hiring out of ploughs. Labour is comparatively dear in this 
Division and labour-saving appliances are therefore welcome, if the Departments of 
Agriculture and Co-cperation combine and work through Taluka Development 
Associations, even tractors and other costly machinery can be bought and given out 
on hire. The essentials of success here are — 

(1) A ready suppljr of spare parts and fittings. 

(2) Inspection and advice regarding replacement of the wear and tear. 

(3) Willingness of central financing agencies to help such societies with funds 
on reasonable rates of interest. 

(vli) Societies for joint farming. 

With an average holding of 18 to 20 acres such societies are necessary but the 
chief drawback is the want of mutual confidence necessary for such a venture. These 
societies should succeed in Berar. An experiment should be tried. Government should 
be induced to guarantee the capital necessary for joint farming by way of a loan 
at 6 per cent on the security of the land. There is no reason why a well selected 
cO-operative society should not yield satisfactory results and once an experiment 
succeeds it is sure to catch on. 

(tx) Other types of societies. 

^ Thrift Societies. Societies to reduce ceremonial expenditure and arbitration 
societies to ■ decide disputes are well worth trying in Berar» There is no reason why 
they should not succeed here as they have done in the Punjab. 
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(d^) Credit societies have served their object in finding money at cheaper rates* In 
villages where there are co-operative societies village moneylenders do not quote a 
rate of interest higher than the one quote! by the society to its members. But while 
one is prepared to say this and to maintain that commensurate with the efforts made, 
the Department of Co-operation has achieved success, it is very necessary to bear in 
mind that greater efforts are necessary to ensure that agriculturists tmbibe the real 
co-operative spirit and the justification of a hrger expenditure and greater efforts lies 
in the fact that if we succeed in improving the lot of farmers we shall be securing 
national prosperity and happiness, as the Central Provinces and Berar is a country of 
small farmers. 

Question 03— General Education— ( et). Education in its present state is 
designed to be merely literary. At no stage does it aim at being industrial in the 
largest sense of the term. Boys coming out of the University schools naturally 
hanker after service and when it is not available, they become discontented and 
begin to rot in life. Parents of children in rural areas loudly complain that 
education in primary schools unhts their children for work in fields. 

(6) (i) The remedy lies in establishing schools where the boys are given distinct 
agricultural education while they are learning in schools and are taught industries 
which should be useful to them while they are cultivating their lands, 

(ii) Compulsory education in rural areas is in its infancy in Berar and cannot b® 
said to have t;iken root. The reasons are . — 

(i) Government is overcautious in introducing real compulsion. 

(3) Local bodies are unwilling to enforce the provisions of law to compel 
attendance. 

(3) The people naturally feel that without getting a substantial advantage, 
they are called upon to spare their children for schooling when they can be utilised 
for adding to the family income. 

(ill) Generally speaking, boys in villages enter school at the age of seven and 
they begin to be useful to their parents at the age of ten in tending cattle etc. As 
higher C'^ucation does not afford them greater prospects, there is no incentive to 
parents to continue their boys till they complete the course of primary training by 
passing the fourth class. 

Question as— Welfare of Rural Population.— ( a) Village life should be made 
more attractive by better roads, by better sanitary conditions and by greater 
amu^ienrents. This would give a stimulus for men of capital and educat'on to 
stick to villages which are at present abandoned in favour of towns. Schemes for 
rural reconstruction should be thought of and put in force by suitable grants 
and fncilities. 

(i) Economic surveys in typical villages are a necessity and no time should be 
lost in undertaking them as they will act as correctives in many directions and 
will aUo indicate the correct line of action to be followed for improving 
condici ns obtaining in rural areas. Study of rural economics vpould be fostered 
and when it becomes intensive all persons concerned will begin to think of the 
ways and means of improving the lot of cultivators. 


Oral Evidence. 

29906. TKe Chairman : Rao Bahadur Brahma, you are President of the Barar 
Co-operative Institute, Ltd 1>—Yes. 

29907. You have been Director of the Amraoti Co-operative Centml Bank from 
1912 and also President of the Berar Co-operative Institute since 1923?— Yes. 

29908. You have been Vice-Chairman of the District Board, Arnraotf, from 
1916 to 1924? — Yes. • 

29909. You have handed in for the Commission a note of the evidence 
that you wish to give. Is there anything that you would like to say at this stage 
apart from that which you have already written in this note?— There is nothing in 
particular. 

29910, I should like to ask you one or two questions on year note. Is the 
quality of the teacher a great difficulty, is your view, in attaining the ideals of rural 
education ?— There is some difficulty. 
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299 * What are you paying your teachers ? -They Start from Ra. 15 and rise 
to Rs. 60 in the primary schools. 

2P912. Do you think that salary is likely to attrict the right type of man 9 -Not 
(he bottom grades ; the top grades might. 

29913. Have you familiarised yourself at all with the syst.' n for instructing 
teachers 9 — To some extent. 

29914, Are you satisfied with those? -E'ccept in the matter of this particular 
agricultural bias that I want the teachers to hive, I think th-j method in normal 
schools for instructing teachers is pretty good. 

29915* Conducting nature study is n^t a very easy thing for a man to do, is it ?— 
No he must have a real grasp of the matter himself. 

29916. And he mast also know how to present thit matter to young chiliren ?— 
Yes, and atter that the min must hive facilities to impart education in the school. 
Nature study should not be done in the school-room is it is done at present in many 
schools. It should really be done outside in the open. 

39917 Hive y ju any ecpsrience of adult education 9 — Not much 

399x8. So that you are speaking here in very general terms? — Yes. 

29919. Have there been any experiments in the districts with which you are 
familiar?— Not in the district from which I have cone, but I have seen experiments 
carried on at Nagpur. 

29920. Would you describe them very shortly?— A man named Mr. Mandey 
who has received his training in America, has developed a system of adult edu ation 
and 1 have seen his expeiiments for a long time. He gave a demonstration to us at 
Amraoti in which h? was ab'e to make three men from the street ca‘ch the letters and 
to read within one hour. His is a special system, he tries to attract the mind of 
adults on particular letters. For instance the Marathi word for giass is fut down in 
the vernacular and he shows a bundle of grass in a picture and asks the aduU to 
remember the bundle, and he then carries the mind of tha*- man through several lines 
in which this word is repeated and in that way he asks the man to remember that the 
first word is gha and the second word sa and so on, and that is how the man is able 
to pick it up. 

29921. Well, that was an exper'rnent in method. Now what happened in 
practice? Were the public anxious to avail themselves of this opportunity? — Yes, 
they would be, 

29922. Were they in fact given an opportunity in this particular case cf 
undergoing a course?— No. 

29933 That was really a demonstration of meiho.?— Yes; they tried that 
experiment in the Civil Jail here at Nagpur and the Home Member of the Central 
Provinces Government has given a very good certificate about its success, 

29924. Now, in answer lo Question 5 in the Questionnaire on Finance, you^say 
that for long-term loans, land mortgage banks should be started? One of * the 
difficulties in this Province is the fact that so many cultivators are on occupancy 
holdings and have therefore nothing to mortgage? — That is the case in the Central 
Provinces, but I am speaking of Berar only, 

39925. Are there not occupincy h il lings in Berar ?— Vo, all ryotwari holdings. 

29926. All the cultivators in Berar have something lo mortgage P— Yes, 

29927. And you suggest that the Indian Trust Act should be so altered *»s to 
include that type of tecuri’y ? Then you suggest that the Imperial Bank Act should 
be amended to permit that bank to pat money lu these debentures? Do you happen 
to know whether there; is any enthusiasm for this proposal in the minds of the 
Directors of that bank ? — Yes. 

29928. Do yod think they are eager to invest th^r funds in loans on mortgage ? — 

Yes. 
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Qgg2g, How do you know that this is the case?— In fact our Institute and 
some banks in Berar have actually made proposals to Government and have put 
forward a scheme j they are only waiting for Government to give the necessary 
facilities to the Imperial Bank to have the power to float our debentures and get this 
money. 

2993o> Does the Imperial Bank at the mome-^t lend money to co-operative 
banks ?— It was told to, but there was some difficulty about that. The Imperial 
Bank tells us that they have this difficulty that they cannot lend money on the security 
of co-operative oaper or even on the security ot land mortgages That wps the 
difficulty which the Governors of the banks who attended the Registrars’ Conference 
at Bombay brought to our notice. 

29931. Is it within your knowledge that there is now b"-lore the Assembly a 
proposal to amend the Act in the di<‘ection which you suggest ?— I have simply heard 
of it. 


29932. On pige 243 in your answer to Qiest’on 5 , Agricultural In iebtedness, you 
suggest the formation of village banks and the exempting of' these banks from the 
Indian Companies Act when their capital does not exceed Rs. 25,000? What 
exactly had you in mind when you made that suggestion? What functions do you 
suggest that these banks should carry out Outside the co-operative societies, 
agriculturists do not get money on easy tet ms. The rate that is charged in Berar 
and part of the Bombay Presidency is usually 2 per cent. My idea ts that if they can 
collect the capital which the local people will be able to subscribe, and form a 
company like a bank, they Will be ab’e to lend miney t> agricuUui-ists who are not 
members of the co-operative societies at a much cheaper rate 

?9933- - Your suggestion is that the capital of these village banks sh mid be derived 
from public subsciiption in the Village: is that the idea ? — Yes, or from round about 
the Village. 

29934, But you are going outside the ordinary Comp mies Act ^ You are going 
to suggest exempting them from the virions obligations and restrictions imposed by 
that Act?— Yes. 

29935. What particular advantage are you seeking tn give them by that exemp- 
tion ?— These people living in rural areas are frightened by the provisions of the 
Companies Act, for instance, the liability to submit returns on due dates, they ihink 
this is too much for them to agree to and to actmlly carry out in practice. 

29936. Do you not think that the Co-opera' ive Acts were designed to meet those 
difficultips ?— -Yes, but the difficulty in co-operative banks is this that we do not 
finance individuals. We advance money to soci *ties and the societies are supposed 
to advance to individuals 

29937 Is there any reason why the cultivators should not deposit savings in the 
local societies?— We are trying to induce them to do so. I suppose rural people 
will be able to g-t money more qu ckly and more cheaply '.y this experiment. 

iv* Do you not think there is any danger of slack management? — I do not 

think su. 


2 y 935 * There is one point I wou d like you to clear up. On page 244, in your 
answer to^ the same question, you mention the Hindu law of damdopai^ by which 
a creditor is not allowed to recover more as interest thai the amount of the principal 
and on page 243 you say th it this should be made applicable to all persons and in all 
cases. At the moment that law applies when both parties are Hindus ? — No when 
the debtor is a Hindu, It is only in the Bombay Presidency and Berar that this rule 
of damdo^ai applies. 


29940. Y ou suggest this- selective quality should hr* removed altogether ?— Yes, 


29941* You talk abjut the law. What is 
law ?— We call it a law because i: is part of the 
based on custom. 


the position exactly ? Is it a 
Hindu Law which is a personal law 


is reMlnUed attention to it ?— Yes, as a matter of personal law if 
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39943 * Assuming it was generally agreed that it would be well to remove the 
inequalities at present existing, how would you give effect to that proposal P — If an 
Act were passed in the Legislative Assembly restricting the power of the individual 
to enforce a particular rate cf interest then the creditor, when he Wants to recover 
his money, will be forced to go to the court within a stipulated time. The creditor 
according to the rule of damdopat^ must do so within a certain time, 

29944. So you suggest the passing cf a general Act to make the conditions o^ 
damdopak generally applicable ? — Yes. 

29945, Your answer to section 7 of Question 6, where you talk about the reckless 
cultivation of fields on leases appears to me to contain three separate ideas, which 
are associated in your one answer. There is the question of the reckless cultivation 
of fields, and there is the question of the desire to cultivate the lands of others rather 
than to do service, 1 suppose, as labourers: Is that the idea? — Yes. 

29946. Then you refer to the fact that crops do not always cume up to expecta 
tions, and much of latter day indebtedness is due to this reckless leasing of lands ? — 
The situation in Berar is this. From 1913 to 1924 cotton was selling at the enormous 
price cf from Ks, Joo to Rs. 150 per khandu Naturally all the people thought that 
agricultural leases would be influenced by these prices and ordinary cultivators who 
wanted to take land on lease used to offer more lease money on the expectation that 
the high price of cotton would continue^ but on account of the general settlement 
of the world, and for other reason^, cotton prices have gone down, and the rainfall 
has not been satisfactory and crops have failed. What with that and with the rates 
goinir down, they find they are not able to pay their rents. 

29947. Perhaps a better heading would have been 'reckless leasing for the 
purpose of cultivation*? — Yes. I think so. 

29948. To go back to my question of a minute or two ago as to the Imperial 
Bank Act and the limitation imposed on the bank in the matter of lending to 
co-operative societies, is it within your knowle(ige that the Imperial Bank is at present 
giving cash credits to the Provincial Co-operative Bank in Bombay and also to 
District Central Banks in Madras?— Yes, I know that the Amraoti Central Bank has 
got a cash credit to the extent of 2 lakhs of rupees, but that is more on the security 
of Government paper that these banks hold. 

29949. You are talking about subsidiary industries^ in answer to Question 17, 
section (J), and you su?gest various spare-time occupations such as rope-making, 
basket-weaving, tailoring and so on. Do you think there is any caste prejudice against 
some of these spare-time occupations ? — Not against those 1 have mentioned 

29950, You do not think there is any prejudice against rope-making?— None. 
As a matter of fact some better-class people, who ha^e an idea of making money 
during their .spare- time, do this work even to-day. 

29951. Chicken farming is in a lather different position ?— Yes, That would 
not be liked by Hindus. ^ 

29952. How many Co-operative Institutes are there at the moment ?— There are 
at present two Divisional Institutes, one for Berar and another for the northern districts. 
There is also a common institi^e which is called the Central Provinces and Berar 
Federation. That serves the Central Provinces proper and Berar. 

299530 The Board that yoa suggest should be set up to advise the Minister should 
consist of the Registrar of Co-operative Societies, the Director of Agriculture and 
two representatives, one from each Co-operative Institute, a representative of the 
Central Provinces Federation, a representative of the Provincial \ ank, a representative 
of the Central Banks in Berar and a representative of all Central Banks in the Central 
Provinces. Do you think that wonld be a feasible proposal ? Do you see any di.*ficulty 
in these several persons meeting and getting together?— I do not think so. In fact, 
a Co-operative Con.miitee of this type was attempted while the Hon’ble Sir 
S. M. Chitnavis was the Minister in charge of this department. 

29954. On page 247 in yo-ur answer to the same Question 22 (a) (i), you say that 
it is desirable that Central Banks should be given the power ,01 recommending 
jguspensions and remissions of land revenue^ on the lines laid dowTi by Government 
JDo you think it is a wise thing to give to bodies who have no responsibility for the 
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collection of teveniie the right of recommending remission P — The point in my mind 
was that these co-operative banks come in contact with the people in villages everj 
day, and thus they get a more correct idea of the r?al state of the people ; and they 
are not influenced by the same executive opinions as the Revenue authorities. 

29Q5S* they are not stimulated by the same financial demands, 

are they P— One might say that, of course. 


2p9S6. On page 247 in your answer to Question 22 (a) (ii), you say that the 
Berar Co-operative Institute finds it difficult to differentiate between paying and 
non-paying sscieties and works equally for all. What do you mean by that P— The 
situation is this. We expected every village society would voluntarily affiliate itself 
to the Institute, but we find in actual practice that out of 7P0 societ'es in Rerar only 
300 have enrolled and 400 are standing out. They think they do not stnnd to gain 
much, because the ordinary villager looks to an immediate gain rather than a distant 
profit. As, however, the Institute wants to spread education and propagiinda, it works 
for all societies, whether they are affiliated or not. 


„ 29957. 

Yes 


You mean between the affiliated and non-affiliated ,* that is the point ?« 


29958. Then you make the very sound suggestion that the primary 
sodeties should hold meetings and say that If they can be taught to hold meetings and 
you take an annual stock of the pecuniary condition of the society as a whole and the 
economic betterment of every individual they would soon learn to imbibe the lesson of 
thrift and self-reliance. How many of the primary socLsties with which you are 
familiar do in fact hold annual meetings P — ^At present very few hold annual meetings 
of the type I have in mind. The whole idea is that we must get them to hold annual 
meetings for the purposes of examining the condition of each individual member. 

29959. So they run from one year’s end to the next without any meetings 
at all P— Without general meetings. There are meetings of village societies when they 
have to apply for a loan, and they pass resolutions that they arc prepared to advise the 
Central Bank to give a loan. 

29960. Has that to be approved by a general meeting P— Not necessarily. 

29961. Do you know any societies that have never had a general meeting ?— No, 
Every society has a general meeting once a year, but not of the kind I am suggesting. 

29962. It has one meeting a year P— Yes, to pass its accounts. 

29963. Are they well attended as a general rule?— I think they are fairly well 
attended. 

29964, Mfm Calveri : What do you mean by fairly ” P— I mean about 60 per 

cent of the members, ^ 


29965. The Chairman : On page 248, in your answer to Question 22 (A) (i), you say 
it is necessary to amend the Berar Laud Revenue Code in such a way as to make sums 
due by members of co-operative sodeties under award recoverable as arrears of land 
revenue, and then over the page in paragraph (6) you say that in the Central Provinces 
and Berar, but more in the Central Provinces, it is necessary to amend the Insolvency 
Law in such a way as to make the dues of a society recoverable as a second charge 
after Government revenue, which is declared to be a first charge. Is there any 
material difference between the two proposals?— There is. The first is to amend the 
Berar Land Revenue Code, which is a provincial measure. The other is to amend the 
Insolvency Law, which is an All-Iiidia measure. This question was brought up in the 
AU-India Registrars’ Conference and was negatived, but the feeling is very strong 
indeed in the Central Provinces that the Insolvency I aw ought to be amended. The 
Central Provinces and United f'rovinces members actually moved a resolution* about 
it in the All-India Regiitrars* Conferencci but the conference did not give its weight to 
that opinion, and the proposal was vetoed. ^ 

I see that your first proposal applies only to the Berar Land Revenue Code, 


29960. Would you explain what exacUy you mean by your answer to our 
Question 22 (W on page 249,, paragraph (12) P-Theproposal is to authorise Central 
Banka to use their money for purposes of financing purchase of cotton by big firms 
In Berar what happens is that a firm like Ralli Bros, or the Japanese firms have got 
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their outljring agencies in small towtig,wh6re there are no branches of the Imperial 
Bank to give over cash on the day that it is required. For instance, at a place called 
Telhara, 28 miles away from Akola, there is no branch of the Imperial Bank. Money 
is required to be paid to the cultivators when these agents buy cotton. These agents 
have money in the shape of a draft on the Imperial Bank at Akola; but somebody is 
wanted to supply cash in way-side places. The Central Bank at Akola will be able to 
utilise its money for a short time for the purpose, and there is no danger because the 
money is covered by the draft on the Imperial Bank, 

39967. Do you find that these Central Banks hold a good deal of cash P— -In 
those months they do. 

29968, Why do you prefer platform scales to beam scales P—Many of the frauds 
that we hear of are due to the use of beam scales. The beam scale bas got two pans, 
one for the load and the other for the weight ; the carts have to be weighed by several 
loads and when a quantity is weighed it is dumped in 1 heap of cotton. The weigher 
on behalf of the buyer or agent of the particular cotton grower goes on calling weight 
after weight in vernacular numbers, and very often the complaint is that they take 
jumps, that is to say from ai they jump at once to 30 and so on. If a platform scale 
is used, there is no necessity of counting, because the whole of the cart can be 
weighed at once. 

29969. Do you mean to say that they are a little optimistic in their addition ? Is 
that it ?— Yes. 

29970 I suppose the platform scale is much harder to tamper with than 
a beam scale? — Yes, that is also true. My suggestion is that the cotton 
ma^et committees should have control of these platform scales, because it is just 
possible that gams by dishonesty may induce people to tamper vinth the springs 
below; if the cotton market committee has control over it, there would be very little 
chance of that being done. 

29971. In dealing with these selling societies, you say; Facilities should be 
provided in these shops for advances of cash against goods up to a settled maximum, 
so as to prevent a needy farmer suffering by having to sell in a falling market Is it 
your suggestion there that the farmer should hold in his house or that the society 
should hold in its godown P — The society should bold in its godown. 

29972. At present they have got no storage at all ? — No. 

29973. They would have to pay for it ?— Yes. 

0 

29974. You suggest that these shops must farther be able to provide facilities 
for having cotton ginned before it is sold, as sometimes the prices offered for ginned 
cotton are proportionately greater than for nnginned cotton P—Yes ; that is what has 
been found to be profitable m the Bombay Presidency. 

29975. Would not the cost of providing storage and a ginning plant mean a 
considerable increase in the capital requirements P'-It would afford the agriculturist at 
least Rs. 10 more per cart. 

29976. But, as far as their capital requirements go, it would seriously increase 
them P They would be required to pay both the godown charge and.the ginning 
charge P— The godown charge would be extra, but the ginning charge would be nil 
because the ordinary purchaser has got to gin it. 

^9977* They would have -to build storage accommodation and also to biiild!^ 
a factory and set up a ginning machine P-— It is possible, in Berar, to get factories on 
the leasehold system ; many are working like that. You get a factory for a season by 
paying so many rupees. It is not necessary for a co-operative society or a shop to 
btxild a factory for itself in the early years of its extistence. 

29978. What do you think of the proposal that the society should act as merchant 
should buy the cultivator's crop, should make the best of the marketing that they can 
and should then divide the profits according to the amount of cotton which ^ each 
cultivator has handed in P — The trade in cotton is very risky ; it depends on the 
Bombay rate, which is influenced by Lancashire. 

29979. Let us see where your own suggestion leads you. You are going to have 
a large godown f — A fairly large one. ' 
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299^0. And your members' cotton is going to be^ some of it at the b^k, some 
near the entrance, some of it underneath the heap; who is going to decide which 
member's cotton is going to be sold?— The system that I have seen working in the 
southern part of the Bombay Presidency is that when the cotton arrives and the market 
is dull, the society decides upon its quality and its value according to the prices 
prevailing on that day. Then a ticket is issued to the man to say that he holds so 
much cotton of such and such a quality. The cotton is stored in different heaps of 
different quality and sold in heaps of different qualities. The cotton is thus graded and 
when it is sold the man gets the benefit of it. In this operation of grading] an officer of 
the Agricultural Department assists. 

29)81. So that the man is really paid by an anangement which gives him the 
equivalent of the value of his own cotton on the day that the sale is supposed to be 
effected, but in fact it is not his own cotton that is sold on that day? — Cotton of the 
same grade is lumped together and sold ; he gets the advantage of a rising market, he 
need not rush his bargain through, 

29982. Is much misunderstanding and bitterness apparent when, owing to some 
unexpected fall in the market, the cultivator does not get as good a price as he 
expected?— There is grumbling, naturally. They say that they have to pay the land 
revenue or meet the pressing demands of a 8 <mcar or moneylender, and they have to 
sell at a disadvantage. 

29983. Are these societies carrying on grading at the moment ?— They are not. 

29984. You suggest they should ? — ^Ycs. 

299S5. What do you say about the management of the Central Banks; in your 
experience, are you satisfied with it ?— I am. » 

29986. You think it is good ? — Yes. 

29987. Who represents the cultivators on the bank ?— The cultivators are all 
shareholders in the bank, and in the annual meeting they have got a direct vote on the 
working body or the managing committee. Th-y elect the uirectors, and the Chair- 
nian is elected by the whole body. All the members of co*operative primary societies 
are shareholders, and each one of them has got a vote. They assemble in large 
numbers at the time of the meeting. 

39988. The Commission has been given to understand that the individual appli- 
cants for loans, members of co-operative primary societies, have their applications 
exainined not by their own primary society but by the Central Banks. What informa- 
tion is before the directorate of the Central Bank in examining particular applications P 
— In Berar the applicati jn is not examined by the Central Bank at all , it is merely 
scrutinised by them afterwards. The proposal is initiated by the society itself as a 
whole, 


29989. So that, in Berar, primary societies show much more vigour than is the 
case with many societies in the Central Provinces? -Yes. In fact it is our endeavour 
to see that they do it to perfection. 


8^90 Are you salis6ed with the way in which they cairy it out ?— I am not 
absolutely satisfied, but I am not pessimistic on that point ; they are doing fairly 


well 


29591. Are they improving P — They are improving. 

39952- Have you any suggestions to make, other than those set djwn in vour 
n^teiforimprovingthemaChinery of the co-operative movement either in Berar or 
the Central Provinces ? — No ; I have tried to go into details in my ncte. ^ 

29993. Are you satisfied with the rate of interest which cultivators pay in obtain- 
ing their loans P-Considering the market rate of interest, I think, there is every 
reason to be satisfied, - . * 

29994. Do you think there might be any danger in fact in offerinir extremelv 
cheap credit to the cultivators P — Cheap credit without proper supervision is of course 
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2ggg6. Do you think that the crop organisations would be willing to undeftake 
that work P — They would be, and I hope the Agricultural Department will co-operate j 
I hare no reason to think that the Agricultural Department is unwilling to co- 
operate. 

29997. Do you think that the co-operative movement might well join the attempt 
to consolidate unduly fragmented holdings? — ^Yes. 

29998. That is a work which you would like to see the co-operative movement 
undertake P — ^That question does not arise in Berar. 

29999, Are you familiar with the conditions in the Central Provinces ?— Not 
much. 

30000. Do you look forward to the day whsn spare- time occupations may be 
organised on a co-operative basis P - i do. 

30001. How about the educative function of co-operation in Berar P Are you 
making any sustained attempt to educate individual members of primarj^ 
societies in the principles of co-operation ?— We h\ve been doing it intensively for the 
past year. 

30002* Is it showing good results P—Ves. 

30003. Do you like tha principle that the Central Banks should be, as it were, the 
overseers of the whole movement ? Are you in favour of that principle? — For the time 
being I see no objection to it ; if a better agency could be thought of, it would 
certainly be desirable. That is why we are starting institutes which have not got the 
financial side of the movement to look to. 

m 

30004. Do you think there are many cises in which individual raenbers of 
credit societies borrow ostensibly for productive purposes, but in fact apply the loan 
to non-productive purposes P— -There are occasional instances like that, but I should not 
say that there are very many. 

30005, Are there many cases where an individuul member of a society is turned 
out for practices of that sort P— I have not come across any instance of that kind. 

30006, You have never known of a society turning a member out P -No. 

30007, Have you ever known of any society turning out an individual member 
for any offence P— I have not come across any such instance. 

30008. You told us at the beginning of your examination that you were Vice- 
Chairman of the District Board at Amraoti from 1916 to 1924, Is the District Board 
allowed by its rules to apply any of its funds to assist the co-operative movement ?— 
No. 

30009. Do you think that is sound ?— Looking to the activities that the District 
Boaids in Berar are called upon to discharge, I do not think they have got much funds 
left to assist the co-operative movement directly. They might occasion^ly ^v,* help 
which does not involve any expenditure, for instance, the use of their teachers as 
account writers and as supervisors of primary societies. 

30010. When you were Vice-Chairman of the Board, was the Board sufficiently 
in funds to discharge its various responsibilities P—Leaving out communications, 
1 think the Board was fairly in funds for discharging their other responsibilities. 

3001 j. You could not manage the roads ?— No, we could not manage the roads 
to my satisfaction for want of funds. 

30013. Have the roads deteriorated since they have been placed in charge of 
District Boards ?— In some places they have; but I should not say that the transference 
of roads to the District Councils has resulted in any deterioration as such. 

30013. The Raja of ParlaUmedii You say some of the roads in Berar are not 
maintained in the same condition as they were before the District Councils took them 
over for lack of funds. Cannot the District Council levy a special cess for the main- 
tenance of their roads P— -They can ; but thecUdiculty is taxation which is always un- 
pleasant to anybody and when the Provincial Government itself is unwilling to do it| 
how can you ask the local bodies to do it ? They are unwilling to do it. 
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joor4. Roads are an important factor for several needs, are they not P—They 
are ; I firmly believe that if we improve all the roads we will increase the wealth of 
the agriculturists by at least 35 per cent , but the difficulty is to find the money. 

30015. The Chaifmam For the capital charge or for maintenance P— For the 
capital charge , the interest charges can perhaps be met, 

30016, Th 0 Raja of Parlakimedii You mention that it is difficult to find labour 
for the maintenance of these roads YeSy in some tracts. 

30017, Yon suggest there should be a law to enforce supply of labour ?— What 
I really mean is this The village people should have a good road at any cost. A big 
man snould pay down the money necessary t j pay for the labour, or if he is not a big 
man he should exert himself on the road. What we find is that generally the main 
roads running by the village are in good condition, but the approaches for a mile Or a 
mile and a half trJm the main road are in very bad condition ; there are pits and other 
things an<l when there are floods the whole traffic is held up. 

30018, Supply of labour by enactment of law would not be popular you think ?— 
It would not be; but vaccination was also not popular. 

30019. Such a thing has been trie! in certain parts of India where it was im- 
possible to get labour. When it was laid down that so many hands must be supplied 
from each village it Was very much criticised in the Legislative Council P— We have 
also got to educate the members of the Council in that respect. 

30020. Sir Jamos MacKenna At the foot of page 246 in answer to Ques- 
tion 22 (0) you suggest: 'Mt if* for Government to see that money is made 
available for agriculture when it is not wanted for comm-*rce and this can be 
accomplished by enabling the Imperial Banks to place their money at the disposal 
of co-operative societies Or by starting an All-India Co-operative State Apex Bank 
Then you say : An attempt made in this Province in this direction failed because it 

demanded too large a price from the Central Bank and societies Could you amplify 
that a little? 1 would like to know so r.ething about that attempt ?-~The latter part 
of that answer refers to the crisis that arose in the Central Provinces in 1930 land 
Government came to the relief of the co-operative societies and gave 20 lakhs of 
rupees, 17 lakhs to be given to agriculturists or members of co-operative societies as 
loans, and 3 lakhs to serve as fluid resources for*the benefit of depositors. The 
terms imposed were that the Registrar of Co-operativa Societies should determine, 
and he should be the sole authority for the purpose of determining to which of the 
societies these loans should be given ; it was also suggested that all banks which got 
loans by these means should first exert themselves to collect money and apply it 
towards the repayment of this, irrespective ot the obligations of the Central Bank in 
other respects; it was further suggested that the Registrar should be given special 
powers to remove Directors, etc. The non-official element, which 13 the chief element 
in the Central Provinces and Berar in the co-operative movement, naturally felt that 
this was a criticism of their work. 

30021. That was what you meant by saying that the Government demanded too 
large a price ? —It was not the supervision that was resented but the way in which the 
whole thing was attempted to be done. There was no objection to the supervision 
of the Rj^gistrar in general, as required by the Act, bat the special supervision and 
the special powers and conditions that they wanted to lay down were considered 
not to be proper for the non-official people to work under, 

30022. They resented the conditions imposed?— Yes. 

30023. Prof GflWgfiZrr: W hem was the Co-operative Institute in Berar started? 
And you have been the President since then ?— At the end of 1922 ; Yes, 

. . you, an institution undertaking any survey of the extent of rural 
indeotedness m B^ar ? — I have been trying to go round and visit the village societies 
and take survey of the economic condition of the societies as a whole. 

^ 30035. Into how many case# have you investigated so far?— I have investigated 

into the cases of 902 members comprising 35 villages and 57 societies. 

30026. Did you do that work on behalf of the Institute or in your individual 
capacity ?— As President of the Institute I did that. 
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30027* Do you think that the indebtedness is increasing ? — I should think it it 
increasing. 

30028. Could you give us an idea of the burden of the total debt per aero on an 
average ?— My suivey of these village societies so far leads me to the conclusion 
that for every rupee borrowed from the co-operative society, that is, from the Central 
Bank, the agriculturist is indebted to the outside creditor to the extent of one rupee 
That is, the outside indebtedness is equal to the indebtedness of the Co operative 
Central Banks. At present the average indebtedness of a member in Berar is Rs 600 
and if you add another Rs, 6co to it as indebtedness due to outside creditors, it means 
that every mem bei on an average is indebted to the extent of Rs 1,200. Now the 
average holding in Berar is 20 acres and that means there is an average indebtedness 
of Rs. 60 per acre. 

30029. That is more than what Mr. Darling found in the Punjab ?— I think 
Mr, Darl.ng worked out the figures for the Provirce as a whole; my figures are for 
the co-operative societies only. ^ 

30030. What is the price cf land here per acre?— It varies from Rs. 100 to 
Rs. 400 ; it depends upon the quality of the land and its proximity to the village. 

30031 The Raja of PaylaHmedii The maximum price is Rs. 4ro? — Yesi 
Occasionally garden land might go up to even Rs. 500 an acre. 

3CO32. That IS for first class land, I suppose P—Yes. I am speaking of, the prices 
of this year and last year. Of course prices are showing a tendency to dr>p. 

30033. Prof, Ganguleei This investigation of yours was done in detail 
I suppose. Ci)uld you tel) us what is the proportion of the debt to the assets of the 
family, on an average, in the cases you have investigated P— I have tried to do that. 
I tackle I that problem by finding out in how ma^ny years an agriculturist with 20 acres 
will be able to repay without selling his estate, and I found that the majority of 
members would be able to pay all their debts in from seven to ten years, provided they 
were industrious enough and provided they laid by at least Ks. 8 per acre per annum* 

30034, Is it your contention that co-operative credit societies are reducing the 
indebtedness of the village P— A good many members are trying to do that. But there 
are black sheep everywhere and these black sheep take some time to improve. 

30033. But Berar is rather a prosperous tract P — I should think so. 

30036. Is it your impression that within the last ten years the debt of the Berar 
peasantry has increased Caster than that in the Central Provinces P— It bassligh'Iy 
increa<;ed because the people have been adopting a higher standard of life. They tried 
to have more comforts than their permanent income would allow. 

30037. It proves, as Mr. Darling says, that debt follows credit ?— in a way 
you might say that ; but the increased indebtedness would not mean that the condition 
of the agriculturist is in any sense deplorable. What we have to sec is the repaying 
capacity of the man. 

30038. Have you been to the Punjab P— Yes, but only to the central Punjab and 
Lyallptf district. 

30039. How is the movement fheie compared with that in Berar ? — It is superior, 
and we "have profited by the example of the Punjab; that is why I say that the 
Co-operative Department and the Government should help the non-ofiScials and the 
societies by going round and seeing what other .people are in a position to do. 

30040, In answer to Question 5 (fl), you suggest that all the resolutions adopted 
in the Ccnferencei of Registrars of Co-operative Societies held in Bombay in January 
1926 should be given effect to. • Did you attend the Conferenceyourself P— Yes. 

30041. Did you approve of all the resolutions adopted by that Conference?— 
Yes ; I think they were adopted after mature deliberation. 

30042. With regard to the thrift societies that you propose to establish, have the 
co-operative societies in Berar, speaking generally, promoted thrift f— A good many 
meinbeFS have learnt the lesson of thrift ; but thrift is a virtue by itself and is a 
very difficult thing to practise. What I specially Want by starting these societies is 
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to enlUt the sympathy of the women folk in the movement. Mr, Calvert will tell you 
that in a village in the Punjab all the members cf the society are women and, from the 
scavenger woman to the lady in charge of the dispensary, all are members. 

30043, Has any beginning been made in that direction in Berar?— ‘We are 
beginning now. 

30044. How many societies have been formed ? — We are just beginning ; we bad 
a ladies’ conference in Akola anl one of the reseluticns they adopted was to start 
these thrift societies, consisting entirely of ladies and managed entirely by them. 

30045. A^out this enforcement of the law of damdopat, did you not think that 
the Mahommedans would oppose such an Act ? What I heard was that a measure of 
this nature was introduced m the Legislative Assembly by a Mahommedan gentleman 
some time ago. Some Mahommedans might be opposed to it; but a good Mahom* 
medan in the sense of a Mahommedan who s‘ands by his religion ought not to 
oppose it. 

30046. What is your opinion of the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act ? — ^The 
Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act was an unnatural measure from the economic point 
of view, and it failed in its purpose. If you have had the advantage of reading’ the report 
of the Committee which sat, consisting of a member from the High Court Bench and 
others from Bombay, you will know that they have declared that the object of the Act 
has been frustrated in actual practice, and they recommended the repeal of the Act. 
It was an attempt to legislate on a matter which it is very difficult to deal with by 
legislation. The methods of moneylenders are very complicated j it could not succeed, 

30547. It will not function under nor ral conditions ’ - No. 

30048. What IS your opinion of the Usurious Loans Act ?— In actual practice it is 
very difficult to operate; It postuVites pfioof of undue influence by the debtor to the 
satisfrction of the court. Undue influence, like fraud, is often very difficult of proof. 
Although in a particular case one feels inclined to think that undue influence has been 
practised, a civil court finds great difficulcy going on mere moral proof. When undue 
influence is alleged! the Judge has to decide on the evidence before him and the great 
difficulty in seeking the protection of the Usurious Loans Act, from the point of view 
of the debtor, is in regard to proof, I do not know how far public opinion will 
•support me in this, but I think legislation making the law of damdopat of universal 
application would be better than the Usurious Loans Act, 

30049. Can you tell us more about your activities with reference to the training 
of subordinate officers in the co-operative movement; what procedure do you follow in 
training these men ?— The procedure we follow in the Institute is based on the 1 unjab 
model. When I visited the Punjab I found there a regular system of training these men, 
and retraining them from time to time on the varicus aspects of their work. We 
are maintaining classes in the Inatitute ; we bring together people of various grades 
and mental calibre in different groups and hold classes for them ; for instance, the 
account writers are put together in a separate class. The rural directors cf banks are 
assembled together and are taught the deir.entary principlts that they have to keep in 
mind when they visit societies. The members of the societies are assembled together 
ill a different class. There is a class for the officers of the Centra* Banks, and we even 
had a class for the Government Auditors which was assisted by the Co-operative 
Department and run by the Institute, 

30050. Do revenue officers attend classes? — No, 

30051. Do Pajtels^ mch officers attend classes? — No, If they 

happen to be members of co-operatiVe societies, for injtance, as headmen of the 
society, they come in that capacity, but not as patels and patnoaris, 

30052, Have you translated any book on co-operation into the vernacular of the 
Province P — There are a number. Marathi is the vernacular language of that part of 
the country from which I come, and in that language the Act, the rules, and the 
principles of co-operation have been published in various forms in small pamphlets 
which we issue from time to time. We get them real ; one of our great points is 
that we issue a monthly magazine in which we deal with various aspects of the 
the niovement ii»hich arise j we deal with these matters in small notes and we sse tl^t 
those notes are read, Or at any rate> explained by some member of the society. 
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3 «>S 3 . Tis has teen a good deal of fliscassion as to the assistance that can te 

got from non-officials. Would you agree that the non ■official assistance hitherto given 
has been rather spasmodic in character ?-I think that is rather a strong word to use ; 
of course, it is ^ not as constant as the work of a whole-time paid man would be, but 
1 should not call it spasmodic. 

30054. Has it been lacking in certainty f— Yes, that is so. But, whatever the 
reasons may be, however silly those reasons may be, non-official advice is more likely 
to be listened to, and therefore non-official advice is valuable. 

t, 

3005s* ^^0 you know of any non-official organisation as'a corporate body helping 
the co-operative movement, such as the Servants of India Society in Bombay P -There 
is none in the Central Provinces. 


30056. Have you any suggestion to make where by this co-operative movement 
could be made more attractive to the non-officials P— The only suggestion I should 
like to put forward is this. 1 have my own ideas on the point, and I have always 
advised the Central Banks to separate their finance activities from their educational 
and propaganda activities; the finincial activities require constant attention, and 
naturally the managing board or the working committee are keen to see that money 
that is advanced is safe and is called in at the proper time j they have no time left to 
devote to education and propaganda. I am trying to advise members to set up 
education committees on which men could sit irrespective of whether they held a 
sufficient number of shares to enable them to become directors. Hconomics graduates 
have been coming into prominence in the movement lateiy, and if they were asked 
to go out into the villages and take an interest in the movement, I think they 
would do so* 

think college students are tiking an interest in the movement ?— 
Yes, they are. Students from the Kin^ ISdward College at Amraoti have assisted us in 
going out to villages and teaching the village people the advantages of thrift and of 
co-operative societies. 

30058. You are all the time talking of the Berar co-operative societies P— Yes 

30058-«. Have you any experience of the co'Operative societies in the Central 
Provinces P— I have seen some of them, but I should not like to commit myself on a 
matter about which I do not know very much 

30059* You say your soci^aties touch the lower strata of small agriculturists ?— 

Yes. 

30060. Is that your experience in Berar ?— Yes. Qf the 902 members that I saw 
1 found that 400 were persons whose holdings were from i acre to 15 acres. I call 
them small holdings j they are really uneconomic holdings. 1 find there were 
nlembers whose holdings ranged from 16 to 30 acres. I call a holding of from 
31 to 50 acres a large holding ; it is not rcdUy a large holding, but it is large from the 
point of view of the people in Berar. I found there were 60 members whose holdings 
were between 51 and 100 acres. 1 found 33 members whose holdings were over 
100 acres. 1 found 137 members who had no holding at all and yet were members of 
co-opcrative societies simply because they were regardeii as good people who could be 
trusted with an advance of money in view of their exertions and character. 

30(^1. In the Berar societies what is the method of recruiting Circle Auditors? — 
There is no special method in Berar j the department is one for the Central Prov- 
inces and Berar. 


30063* What type of people are they ? — They are recruited in the same way 
as all Government officers ) there is no special qualification. Inithe Punjab special 
qualifications are put down Mr. Calvert explained it to me when I was there. If ' 
the Central Provinces and Berar follow the same sy.Jrtem, earlier and better results 
will be obtained. 

30063, Mr. Calvert t In dealing with educationi you say there i? a general dis* 
inclination amongst teachers to do^ field Work ; you further say tnat you have not got 
teachers who can or will teach agriculture; and further you say that teachers feel no 
interest in nature study. Do you not think those three points are arguments ih 
favour ef drawing teachers from the rural classes ?— -Yes. 
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And yet you are not convinced by youf oWrt ar^urtents ?— i would not 
insist on teachers being drawn from the rural classes, because there are other* 
difficulties. A teacher drawn from the agricultural class has not the same cultural 
education as a teacher drawn from better class people ; if an agriculturist who comes 
from the bottom strata of society is called upon to teach languages, his system of 
teaching Marathi, for instance, will be far less efficient than that of a teacher from a higher 
strata of society. 1 should not insist on the teachers being drawn from the agricul- 
tural classes, though 1 should like teachers to attend classes for six months to get 
the necessary qualifications to teach the rudiments of agricultural practice. 

30055. Which do you 4 hink would be better in order to give a rural bias to 
education, to train teachers Or to get teachers from the agricultural classes ?— Of course 
a man bred up in a village will be able to do it much better, but the difficulty is to 
find out the right man to serve both purposes. 

30066. Among the causes of borrowing, would you put the willingness of the 
moneylender to lend — In a way I would j. the willingness of the moneylender is some- 
times a cause of indebtedness, but I should not regard it as a very great factor either 
in the existence of indebtedness or in the increase of it, 

30067. But the moneylender is often willing to lend money on ordinary book 
credit without security ? — 1 do not find that in Berar; in fact, an view of the insolv- 
ency law ! have told people that they should not advance money on no security. 

30068. I do not quite understand why a strong supporter of co-operation like- 
yourself should advocate a non-co-operative village bank ? — I am speaking of the 
agriculturist in general ; we are not willing to force co-operation on people who are not 
prepared to accept the benefit of co-operation, and I think if we can make a provision 
of that kind, it may be possible for us to meet the needs of agriculturists, because many 
people are unwilling to accept the unlimited liability principle which is the basis of 
all our cO -operative societies in Berar j there are people who stand out because they do 
not want to accept the principle of unlimited liability to which they are subject when 
they become members of a co-operative society, 

30069. How would you have limited liability without the Companies Act?— 

I would merely try to do away with certain restrictions of the Indian Companies Act; I 
do not desire to abolish the Act as a whole. There are certain restrictions on banking 
companies, and 1 should like those principles to be slightly modified. 

30070. They are very slight?— Not in actual practice; we find people do not 
want to start banks. 

The Companies Act is designed to facilitate the formation of companies ?— 
It is, but with r^ard to banking there are certain restrictions ; the Act was amended 
after the banking failures of 1913; the Government of India became overcautious 
in that matter. , 


30072. But your village banks would have to be audited?— Yes. 
30073 * They would have to keep accounts?— Yes. 

30074. ,They would have to publish a list of members ?— Yes. 


30075. Would it be a body corporate? — Yes, it would be a body cotporate> 
otherwise it would hot be able to sue, and it would have to institute suits. 

30076. And you would have to have provisibns for liquidation ?— Yes, 


would have to have the main provisions of the Companies 
^ specially referring to the provisions with regard to banking, 
which require a certain minimum number of ix.embers and Certain forms of responsi- 
bility of directors which are m excess of the requirements oE ordinary companies. 

_ 30078. T^ Companies Act has only two provisions as regards banks; it require 
a SIX monthly statement pf accounts ? — I n a particular form. 


30079. Audit requires the names of all managers to be published j those are the 
only special provisioiis relating to banks in the Companies Act ?— And there is a 
provision as to the minimum number of members. 


30080. Seven ?— I think for banking there have to be tifrenty. 
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^ooSi. Yoa are thinking of section 4 with regard to prohibition of trading?— Yes# 

30082. That would be the general law of the Ian 1 still, would it not? — Yes, it is 
the general law of the land ; I am suggesting that merely as a measure which may be 
tried in certain cases. 

30083. You suggest fixing a maximum rate of interest; under what penalty would 
you enforce that? — The penalty would be that any interest which went beyond 3 
percent would not be decreed by a civil court; it would be regarded as a contract 
which was void and unenforceable at law. 

30084, Among your sources of credit, is there the wandeiing cattle dealer ; does 
he sell cattle on credit? —Occasionally, but not much in Berar. 

*30085. There is no such system in Berar P — No. 

30086. Does the village jeweller do pawnbroking ?— Yes, some of them do. 

30087. Wculdyoubein favour of a legislative measure insisting upon money- 
lenders keeping accurate accounts on paged books ? —I should have nu objection to 
that. 

30088. And in readable script P— Yes, I have no objection, but as a matter of 
fact in Berar they have to do it because they have got to prove it in a court of law. 
Readable script may mean Marwari script also which Marwads only would be able to 
read. But if the idea is that there should be a common sctipt then [ think that there 
will be some difficulty about it. 

30089. On the question of arbitration, you again suggest an alternative to the 
co-operative method. Is that due to lack ol faith in co-operative societies? — No; but 
there are no arbitration societies such as you have in the Punjab. My point is that 
societies like those should be established and started here. At any rate, an arbitrator 
should be appointsd by the Registrar to relieve him of the duty ot giving awards, 
which duty I am told is increadng very much. 

30090. You say that the Registrar should be an Indian. Is that opinion inspired 
by the sad memory of your visit to the Punjab? — Mr, Calvert is more Indian than an 
Indian himself. He knows the conditions of Indians better than they knovi them. 
When I came back to Berar 1 told people that Mr. Calvert was a missionary and that 
the success of the co-operative movement was due entirely to him. , 

3009I. In suggesting that Government should assist land mortgage banks, is it 
your idea that they should guarantee the interest on debentures ?— Yes, to a certain 
extent at the beginning of the movement. 

30092. We have had actually before us two alterantive suggestions : one is that 
Government should invest in debentures and the other that they should guarantee 
interest on debentures Which do you think would be advisable ?— That would vary 
from Province to Province. In the Central Provinces and Berar, it would be dffiicult 
for Government to raise necessary capital from the sale of debentures locally. 

30093. You have no experience as to what the effect would be of a Government 
guarantee on debenture ? — No. 

30094. Do I understand that your Central Banks or Provincial Banks have found 
no difficulty in getting the Imperial Bank to discount their paper?— In fact they are 
not willing to do it. We tried to discount it in the beginning i.f the movement but 
they felt Uiat they were prevented by law from discounting our paper. What they do 
is to take hold of our promissory notes and give money against them. They advance 
more on the security of the Governmeni Promissory Notes that we hold. 

30095. You ascribe the weakness of the primary societies in tne Central Provinces 
and Berar to the neglect of education ^ — Yes. 

30096. Do you think that the situation could be much relieved by a system of 
education of members. Is this what you are aiming at now ? — Yes. 

30097.. Does your auditor not hold a general meeting of the society after the 
annual audit and explain the whole finance to the members ?— I do not think that he 
does, 

30098. Have you in Berar any societies amongst village menials of lapdles?} 
labourers ? — No. 
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30099* ^ould you like the societies to be permitted to spend up to one«fifth of 
the annual profit for certain necessary objects ? We were told yesterday that they 
already spend about 40 per cent for an audit and 15 per cent for the Institute, and 
another 20 per cent would leave very little tor reserve funds ? —They pay 15 per cent 
of their profits to the Berar Institute. 

30x00. And a certain amount to the audit fund ?— I do not think that they pay 
anything to the audit fund. In Berar the societies which are members of the 1 nstitute 
are called upon to pay 15 per cent; societies which do their own writing up of accounts 
are given back 7^ per cent. My point is to allow the societies to feel that they have 
got the power over their money for very necessary objects. In villages the difficulty 
IS that there is no common place for holding meetings, unless the meetings are held in 
the houses of sirpanches or other members. If they cannot rent a housej the Registrar 
should allow that. 1 have spoken to the Registrar myself and I thi nk that he is 
favourably inclined in that direction. 


30101. I have usually found a tree for this purpose?— It is not very easy , 
usually, to hold a meeting unler a tree a because in some villages you will not find a 
single shady tree except the Acacia Indica, 

30102. After you have put your faith on education for the improvement of 
primary societies, you go on to propose that the Land Revenue Code be amended 
in order to make the sums due by members recoverable Yes, I have proposed that 
as an ad measure. lam trying to advocate that merely as an encouragement 

to the movement during its infancy. 

30103. You will still rely on education for your main support ?— Yes. 

30x04. Have you any recollection of the new Bombay Co-operative Societies 
Act? — I have casually gone through it. 

30105. They have allowed the first claim to the landlord and to land revenue. 
Subject to those two claims they have given the society the first charge on the assets 
of the member. Does that meet your wishes?— I think so; ii will go a long way 
in that direction. 


30x06. Do you find any difficulty in this Province about your awards being 
executed in civil courts. Do civil courts delay proceedrngs at all?— No. The only 
difficulty we find in actual practice is that of selling land. The present circular of the 
Judicial Commissioner lays down that the auctions of these lands are to take place at 
certain stated places in a taluka, and that circular leaves the discretion to the courts to 
have the auction doneat the village, and instances have been brought to my notice where 
the selling of land at a p’ ace different from where it is situated has resulted in some 
loss to the member. We are trying to get that circular slightly modified. Beyond 
that I do not think that the civil courts have stood in our way. 


30107. Have you really had to auction lands to recover debts? — Occasionally. 

30108. Mr. Kamati In answer to one of the questions you say, I should insist 
that a teacher should have gone through a course of agricultural education before he 
was confirmed in his appointment. Would you insist upon that in the case of all 
the tlramed teachers as well ?— I have put it rather too broadly, I think, I would not 
Hisist on It in the case of every teacher, but there may be a selected grade of teachers 
‘for instance who should be called upon to go through this education and serv^on 
village schools wherever started. ct vn 


30109*^ It would not be quite a feasible proposition to insist on every teacher 
being sent for agricultural training, would it?— No; probably it would be beyond the 
• competence of the Local Gcfvernment to do that at - present. ^ 

30110. Talking about demonstration and propaganda you say, on paw aaa in 
answertoQuestionpic). "That advice given by experts” (1 presume of the AgTicultural 
lleparttnent), " must be demonstrated to he beneficial : But what often happens is tha 
^ advice to be followed either requires large expenditure or does not give certain results 
Taking works on contracts and doing them cheaply is the surest way of convincing 
apicultunsts.” Woutd you kindly amplify thatf-For instance. tLe the tS 
pjough wh'ch we are told does the work more economically. What we want the 
Agftcidtu^ Department to do is to take on contract, say, too acres in a village and 
actually do the work at a cost which woulij be much less than would betheeasoif 
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the agriculturist did it in his ovrn way. If that were done, there would be no difficulty. 
In fact I was so sanguine about it that I actually offered the proposition [to a certain 
responsible gentleman of the department. I said that I would carry « out tractor 
ploughing on a dozen acres and I put down the money in advance, but the offer was 
not accepted. The real difficulty about these innovations, so far as the agriculturists 
are concerned, is that they are disinclined to go in for improved methods until they 
are satisfied that they are really going to be cheaper to them. 

30111. Do you mean to say that your offer was not accepted by the Agricultural 
Department ? I did not extend a challenge to any expert or other officer of the 
Agricultural Department. I thought that by telling a responsible officer of the 
department some good might result from it. But as I say there is a good deal of 
unwillingness displayed in this matter. 

30112. Did that have a very bad effect on the agriculturists P— No; there are 
some Agriculturists who do the work cheaper by this method. Big landlords and other 
people find ploughing by tractor much cheaper than the ordinary method of ploughing. 
What 1 do say is that you must demonstrate the new methods to the agriculturist 
and show him that they are cheaper than his old methods, and where this has been 
demonstrated the agriculturist has readily adopted them For instance, the iron 
plough is a common feature in Berar now , it was not known five or seven years ago^ 
The disc harrow is another instance. 

30x13. Has that be »n adopted to the needs or interests of the agriculturists in 
this part of the country ? Or are the people using the ordinary standard ploughs P 
Has there been any change In the design so as to suit their special needs ?— 
They are using those ploughs which by experience have been found to be best suited 
for instance, ploughs manufactured by Burn & Co. and Kirloskar Brothers have 
been adopted, and there are no complaints about them. 

30114. Speaking about co-operation you throw out a suggestion that there 
should be co-operative societies ^for curtailing ceremonial expenditure, on social 
customs, etc. These are to be in addition to your thrift societies? — Yes, I saw 
some societies in the Punjab which aim at this and I saw some societies which incor- 
porate restrictions on expenditure in their byelaws. 

301 IS. You gave certain replies to Mr, Calvert about your suggestion for the 
formation of village banks and exemption from the Indian Companies Act. I am 
snre you remember the Indian Companies Act was stiffened after the bank failures 
during the cisis of 1913. The object of stiffening it was to provide closer supervision 
and certain strict conditions. You want to go behind that ?— That is why 1 limited 
the capital to Rs. 25,000. 

30116. Even then for a village bank Rs. 25,000 is not a small amount. Do you 
think the viilage people would lose that money ? -No, nor do I apprehend its loss 
because it will be under them directly and the supervision will be very strict. As 
the people wouM be living m the villages, they would know where the money was 
going to and they would not speculate. 

301 17« Speaking of the restriction on the maximum rate of interest to be 
charged by moneylendeis and the law of you suggest that 36 per cent per 

annum should be the maximum rate of interest. Do you not think that that is a very 
high rate ? — It is : but considering that the rate of interest goes up sometimes to as 
much as 75 per cent or even more at the rate of one anna per rupee per day, I thought 
that my suggestion would be welcome and would not be criticised as being too hard 
upon even the very small moneylender. 

30118. If 36 per cent were to be accepted, what will happen is that in three years 
ihe amount will be doubled, including the Interest, and the man will go to court to exact 
the amount so that the debtor will have to pay this very high interest ?— What I sug- 
gest is not that 36 per cent should be the ruling interest but anything exceeding 36 
per cent should be declared null and void. I do not think 'a provision of the law which 
said that any contract which contained a demand for interest higher than 36 per 'Cent 
would be regarded as void would have a bad effect. 

30x19. With regard to economic enquiries as to prinqary societies, did you visit 
the societies personally P— Yes. I visited 57 societies situated in 35 vilUges in the four 
districts of Berar. 
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1)0120. Was that during your spare time Yes, and occasionally also at the 
sacrifice of my own work, though I should not say that. 

30121. You speak of the Taluka Development Associations in Bombay and you 
wish something like that to be established in Berar. Is it not the case that you have 
here Agricultural Associations in the district, in the taluka and in thet.ihsils and also 
lower down ?— There are Agricultural Associations, but their activities are confined to 
a very narrow sphere and many of the associations are.not really working, 

30122. If your existing machinery is not working well, do you think there will be 
any advantage in copying the Bombay model®— The advantage, I am told, of the 
Bombay type is that the Co-operative and Agricultural Departments combine and the 
Taluka Development Associations take up the work of both. 

30x23. Do you suggest that they should be under the guidance of the District 
Officer ?— Yes, I would welcome that idea. 


30124* You think the presence of the District Officers at these meetings would 
stimulate the noo-official members and secure their more regular attendance ? — 1 do not 
think so. Ido not think the non-official members will attend merely because of the 
presence of District Officers. 

30125. Then what is the advantage of the guidance of the District Officers? 

The advantage is that the District Officers are touring officers and when they tour in 
the Villages they get into touch with the people more closely and they will be able 
to give advice. ThU is why I say we want sympathetic District Officers not merely 
to dictate but to help and guide. 


30126. While talking about the cotton sale societies, you say that adiyas should 
maintain a register showing the rate they have secured for each cart sold to the 
buyer. Will you explain what the process is here, and what part the adiyas play ia 
securing good rates as commission agents for the seller? — \Vhat happens is this. 
In the market in the morning the adtya gets, say, lOO clients who bring him 200 carls.* 
He has thus aoo carts to dispose of, and there are 5 or ’o big merchants willing to buy. 
Then he negotiates the rate with the purchaser or his agent. If the purchaser is 
not present in person (and the Ralli Company’s agents are not always present in 
person) his agent or nominee is in the market. He sees the quality of ihe cotton 
and then quotes a certain rate, and if the agent of the cotton grower, viz,^ the adtya^ 
is not satisfied he says that this is not a proper rate, that the quality is higher, the 
lint percentage larger, and so on, and he asks for a better price. Some sort of 
bargaining goes on and the rate is settled. What happens then is that they begin 
to weigh the cotton and part of the cotton is tipped out of the carts on the heap 
of the purchaser and then, when the cart is, say, half empty, purchaser takes objection 
to the quality and says when he quoted his pr.ee it was fora better quality that 
the cotton turns out to be. He says he is not willing to pay the rate he quoted in 
the morning" and that he wants a discount. Naturally the cart being h^f empty 
and the cotton thrown on the heap it is very difficult for the cotton grower to take 
it back again, so he is forced to abide by the wish of the purchaser, with i he result 
that the cotton grower IS not able to get fair price for the time. What happens there 
in the evening is that the adtya goes to the offices of the cotton buyers and says ** 1 
am receiving a great many complaints from my clients Thej say they are not receive- 
ing a fair price.” Thereupon some sort of compromise is arrived at at night. They say 
^ the We quoted you 85 on an average for 100 carts ; we will give you 90.” 

, The difficulty is that the adtya pays the money in advance and has given the price for ^ch 
cotton catt from his shop soon after the cotton is Weighed, for as soon as it is weighed the 
grower goes to the shop of the adtya and receives his money, and then goes back to his 
village. When the adtya recovers his money, either that night or next morning the 
difficulty IS to distribute it among all his clients. He cannot do it, 30 he picks out the 
men who have howled most the previous day and who he thinks are his canvassers and 
satisfies them. 


30127- Is there nb method of finding out the fraud "and givmg the correct 
price to the grower from the debit the agent makes in his hooks in the evening? The 
books of Ralli Brothers Win show I he actual amount they hwve paid?— They do but 
the difficulty IS that the cotton grower cannot examine the books of Ralli Brothers.’ I do 
tiot think the books of Ralli Brothers would be open for inspection by these villagers 
send in any case, each cotton grower cannot go and compel them tp show him their 
register. ’ 
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While talking about general education, you say that local bodies aft! 
unwilling to enforce the provisions of the law with reference to compulsory primary 
education. Is thit your experience P—Yes. 

30129. Who is standing in the way now so far as the introduction of compuUory 
primary education is concerned, the local bodies? —I would rather say the Local 
Government, 

3313a Sur€ ly not ?— Yes, by enacting the laws they have. 

30131. Will you please explain that further ? How is it the Local Government is 
responsible and nor the local bodies ?-~What the local Act requires in this Province is 
that before compulsory education is extended to any village the local authority or 
the local body has to make an application and the local authority or the local body 
has to satisfy Jovernment as to the feasibility of the scheme and they have to make 
out elaborate calculations as regards the number of students, the accommodation and 
the quota the local body is able to giye. All that takes at least six months and, 
education being unpopular in the villages, objections are raised in the villages, because 
the scheme is published for Cl icicism. If strong objections are raised in a particular 
village, the local body asks leave to take back their proposal and the whole scheme 
falls through. On other occasions, when the proposal goes to the Local Government, 
difficulties are raised that the accommodation provided is not suEBcient, and that the 
District Board or Council will have to pay a larger quota, and in calculating that 
strict care is taken to extract the full pound of flesh from the District Council. I do 
not mean to make any aspersion on the Education Department, but in making calcula- 
tions on the finincial side of the question great care is taken that charges which are 
debitable to compulsory education on the strictest calculations and considerations are 
put down. What I want is if education is to be m^de compulsory in every village, 
local bodies should only be asked to contribute a certain portion towards it which they can 
afford to do out of their own funds and Government should compel villages to go in 
for the scheme. It that were done, compulsory primary education would spread much 
faster. 

30132. Sir Thomas Middleton : You refer to the reckless leasing of lands. Is the 
practice of leasing lands a very common one in Berar ?— Yes, very common, 

.30133. Ycu talk of co-operative societies containing a number of persons who 
are not landowners? Are most of them tenants of lands? —Mo. They are generally 
labourers in the Be Ids. A person who has no land of his own is rarely given land on 
lease, because the landlord wants some security for his money. 

3O134. You think a considerable number of people who take land on lease in 
Berar do not become meirbers of your co-operative societies and are not assisted 
by them? — No. Our co-operative societies are very small. For instance, their irem- 
bership extends from 10 upwards, and the maximum that I have come across in Berar 
is sa 

3013S. You refer to the increasing use of cowdung as fuel m Berar. 1 under- 
stand you have been in the Punjab and I also undetstand that in the PunjSlb thO practice 
is to use cotton stalks as fuel to a large extent ?— Cotton stalks are also used as fuel 
in Berar. 

30136. I am told that in the Punjab they do not burn cowdung in many areas 
because they use cotton stalks ?— If the Punjab is not doing it, then they are showing 
more sense. What I find is that cowdung is used to a large extent in brick kilns. My 
impre(ssion is thai they could just as well use other kinds of fuel. In the brick kilns 
they burn cowdung because :t is cheap. Every man looks at his own occupation 
solely from an economic point of view } he does not care whether agriculture beiAefitS' 
or not. 

30137. In answer to Question 17, you give a detailed estimate of the time that a 
labourer or cultivator wastes?— As spare time. 

30138. How did you get those figures ?— By observation and by enquiry. I have 
be^ going into the villages, and I know at what hour they go out into the fields .and 
at what hour they return. Of course I do not say that it is accurate to a point, but 
it is largely correct. 
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30i39- Have you made enquiries about this froni others P— I have made enquiries 
from the cultivators themselves. In fact, one of the subjects that is going to be 
discussed at the Co-operative Conference, which is to be held on the 22nd and 23rd of this 
monthj is this question of spare-time occupations. 

30T40. In answer to Question 22, you give us the rates which your banks charge 
on money lent j have your terms much reduced the rates of interest that were formerly 
current P— Yes. In fact, the influence of the co-operative movement has gone to this 
extent that in every village where there is a co-operative society in existence, the 
moneylender is not prepared to quote a higher rate of interest lest bis client would 
become a member of the co-operative society. 


,3014^ 

I think so. 


Do you regard that as one of the most useful functions of your society P^ 


30142, Reducing the general rate of interest P— That is not our aim, it is an 
advantage. 

30143. In answer to Question 22, you say that if these co-operative shops for 
selling cottoU are to stand in competition with the existing adtyas. there must be some 
change in the system ?— Yes. 

30U4* I do not quite understand what that means. Do you mean that the adiya 
is otfenng to sell at a lower rate of commission than your shops charge and then makes 
a profit by falsifying the weight ?— No ; no doubt the profits of the adiya consist on 
occasions of these false weighments that he has done, but that is not the only thing 
The second thing in the large amount of undistributed money that he gets from the 
purchaser. As I explained to Mr. Kamat, he gets a certain amount of money from the 
purchas^ but he does not distribute It among the people who have brought in cotton 
carts. He has got an extra sum with him which he distributes out in doles for encourag- 
ing canvassers lo get him new custom. That is not really his amount : it is the 
amount of each cart owner who has brought cotton, which should really go to him. 
This undistnbuied money IS the fld/ya’s gain and with that money in his hands he has 

*»tuia ly got an ^vantage. For instance, he can say to the cart owner.* “ If you go to 
the shop controlled by the co-operative society you will only get Rs. 84, but I am 
p«p,red to giv. you Rs. 83 or Rs. 86, if yoi come ov« to my shop ' wd 
th. money which he pays comes from the fund he hu accumulated by these 
means. ^ 

In answer to the question on general education, you say that parents often 
wmplatn loudly that education in ^rim.ry schools unfits children for work in the 
Mds. Do you think that tUt is a just criticism, that it unfits them, or is the parent 
Mmplaining that thmr time IS occupied ?-It is not a just criticism, hut that is the 
criticism ; It IS a fact that there is a general disinclination, on the part of these 
myslf a thing which I have obsewed 

30146, Then it is a just criticism from the parent’s point of view f —Ves • the 
there are 10 villages where compulsion has been introduced, Amranti 

30148. How is school attendance enforced ?— There is a fine of <» • 

an attendance committee wh ch looks after th*. t ^ 

absented himself and the reasonTare not M^Wartorv a n™ “ t 1*"^ 

the parent and he is fined an amount not exceeding^Ra " launched against 
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Dr. Hyderi With regard to this question of middle-class youths and 
agriculture^ do you not think that these boys who come out*of high schools and colleges 
would be too soft-handed to like agriculture ? — Yes, if the present ways of education 
are continued, they would be. 

30151. Vou say that agriculture should be taught without being tiresome ? -What 
I really mean is that if they are taken out into the fields, then there is some kind of 
diversion to them If it is merely taught in the school room it becomes tiresome. 
Nature study on a school table is hardly nature study. Agriculture explained by books, 
diagrams and blackboards is no agricultural instruction at all 

30152, Do you not think that publicity is a great factor in everything ?— It 
should be. 

30153 Here your proposal is that the village banks should be exempted from 
the oper.i' ion of the Indian Companies Act. You want to do away with the systen^ 
of submission of statements of accounts^— I do not object to that. I am only suggest- 
ing that there should be no strict enforcement of particular forms which are in*sisted 
upon in the case of the larger banks. 

3O1S4. What are the privileges which village bank, would obtam if they were 
given this exemption?— It would metely be an exemption from filling up Certain forms, 
and they would be free from rigid compulsion in certain matters. 

30 1 55 * Exemption from the Indian Companies Act And from certain rules 
framed the by Local Government prescribing certain forms, 

30156, Ycu are not in favour of the abolition of returns P -I do not object to 
the statemen 1 s being published. ^ 

30157. With regard to the question of implements, you say that they could be 
popularised if steps were taken by Government to do so by the help of the Agricul- 
tural Dcpirtment. Do you really think there is great scope foi the use of such machi- 
nery ?— I think so« Speaking for lierar therein scope for it. Take the winrowing 
machine and chaff-cutter for instance An agriculturist >n the interior find > that his 
time u Wasted when there is no wind to separate the chaff from the corn ; the winnowing 
machine will be of great help to him, and with the aid of the chafF-cuttei his fodder 
applies will increase. 


30158. If these machines become popular, the question of means arises. Sup- 
posing the cost cf the machinery is not within the means of the cultivators, what 
measures would you suggest in order that these mechanical appliances may be taken 
up by the agriculturists ?— My suggestion is that they should unite themselves into 
co-operative societies for the purpose of purchasing these machines, and lease them 
out. I have seen a village where they have purchased an iron plough in the 
same way j it did not cost them more than Rs. 50, and they are now leasing it out at 
certain rates per day, 

30159. You think there Would be work enough for a set of people who own these 
tractors and chaff-cutting machines ?— Yes. 

30160. Even if they were conducted for private profit ?^Yes. 


30161. Such kinds of things are Used in other countries j do you think it is possi* 
ble for the small peasants here f — Yes. 

30162. You want to make village life more attractive by increasing amusementsi 
What do you include under amusements ?— I WouH inclule magic lantern shows, 
cinemas and gramophones. 

30163. On what do the mill hands spend their earnitigsP — I cannot tell you* 
because I have not got much experience of mill hands j there are very few mills in 
fierat. 
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30164. Wills i As regards the wotking of the law of damdopat 
it Is' ,not an absolute lirnit, that is to say, it applies every time the accounts are made 
up ; is that correct P — It is applied every time that a suit is instituted* 

30165* Supposing a creditor and debtor come to an agreement and write a fresh 
bond, it applies again ? — No. 

30166. It applies on the original basis P - On the new basis, that is the ruling of 
the Bombay High Court, which I consider a retrograde step. 

30167. The result is that the creditor is in a powerful position ; he is able to get 
his bond renewed, so that in actual fact the interest would be many times in excess P — 
It should be enacted that in cases like this the real cash advance in the first instance 
should be considered. 

3?i68. Would you recommend an amendment of the law, or the extension of the 
present law to ot^er parts of India P — I would advocate the passing of a new law 
altogether. 

30169. Mr.Kamalx On this question of cowdung fuel and making of bricks, are 
not ashes thrown out in the neighbourhood of railway engine sheds by the railway 
engines ? That natnrally, if utilised, would save a great deal of the cowdungp— Not 
much. In places where the carting of the ashes is expensive, it would not pay them. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

Th 0 Continission then adjourned HU 10 on Saturday^ the 22nd January, 1927. 
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Note on the Relations of Forestry to Agriculture. 

1. Methods of woihing the forest and the preparation of working plans , — 
When a new working plan is prepared for a Forest Division, the local agricultural 
population is chiefly affected by the allocation of the coupes to be felled in 
successive years and by the consequent closures to grazing. It is a primary 
duty of the Working Plans Of&cer to arrange his coupes and consequent grazing 
closures in such a way that the local population shall enjoy adequate and 
reasonable grazing facilities. While almost, ^ all grazing is more or less harm- 
ful to the forest, it is recognised that it is the duty of the Forest. Depart- 
ment to assist agriculture by the provision of reasonable grazing facilities, 
and Ihe prescriptions of every working plan give effect to this principle. The 
successive annual coupes are therefore arranged in such a way that in each year 
an approximately equal area of forest and an area equally conveniently situated 
is nxade available for the grazing of each group of villages adjoining &e forest. 
Strictly sylvicultural requirements are m fact frequently sacrificed or subordinated 
to the needs or customs of the local agricultural population and in order to 
ensure that the grazing prescriptions of a new working plan are reasonably liberal 
and convenient and are likely to cause no discontent or hardship, these prescrip- 
tions do not receive administrative sanction until they have been carefully 
investigated and reported upon by a Settlement Officer appointed by the Revenue 
Department. This officer, in company with the Working Plans Officer, toursr- 
throughout the area likely to be affected by the provisions of the working plan ; 
he calls for the villagers who enjoy grazing or other privileges in the forest and 
to them he fully explains the proposals of the Working Plans Officer. He he^s 
their point of view and any objections they may wish to raise to* the grazing 
closures proposed, and it is his duty to reconcile, as far as possible, their demands 
with the sylvicultural requirements of the forest, as laid down by the Working 
Plans Officer. He also^ satisfies himself that the grazing rates, whether privilege^ 
ordinary, or commercial, proposed by the Working Plans Officer, are not 
unreasonably high when compared with the means of the local agricultural 
population and 3ie rates which they have been accustomed to pay in too past. 
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It is likewise the duty of the Settlement Officer to ascertain that the annual 
coupes are so situated that the local demand for firewood or building material 
can be satisfied and that the coupes are in no year unreascwably remote or 
difficult of approach. By the appointment of a Settlement Officer the Local 
Government thus makes adequate provision to supply the needs of the local 
agricultural population both as regards grazing and as regards fuel and other 
forest products. 

2. Fixation of grazing rates.-— The rules governing the fixation of grazing 
rates are printed as Appendix XIV of the Central Provinces Forest Manual. 
The principle underlying these rules is that every genuine cultivator shall be 
allowed to graze four cattle for each working plough at merely nominal rates, 
known as privilege rates. The privilege rate varies from 1 anna in Mandla to 

3 annas in parts of Nagpur Division, Thus the ^ ordinary poor cultivator, 
owning one plough of land and less than five cattle, is only called upon to pay 

4 annas to 12 annas for grazing for his cattle for the whole year, or approximately 
one day’s pay. If he is slightly more prosperous and owns more than four cattle 
or if he owns a buffalo, he is charged ordinary^ rates for this excess. Ordinary 
rates are fixed at about three or four times privilege rates and an agriculturist 
is permitted to graze at these rates a number equal to the number which he is 
permitted to graze at privilege rates. 

Any cattle in excess of those permitted to graze at privilege or ordinary 
rates must be paid for at commercial rates which are fixed at approximately 
the real commercial value of the produce removed from the forest. 

From this it will be seen that while the poor cultivator is allowed grazing 
at rates which are purely nominal, the more well-to-do tenant is called upon to 
pay for his excess cattle on a sliding scale in proportion to his means and to 
the size of his herds. 

It is here necessary to point out that notwithstanding the general rise in 
prices since tibie ^War, the grazing rates have as yet hardly anywhere been enhanced 
and that where such enhancement has taken place it has been very small and 
hardly in proportion to the increases prescribed in new Land Revenue Settle- 
ments. Thus, in the South-Raipur Sal Forest Working Plan, the privilege rate 
was increased only from 1 anna 6 pies to 2 annas. It may be contended 
that an increase of 25 per cent is sufficiently severe, but when it is realised that 
this increase means that the poor cultivator, owning one plough of land, wSl 
only have to pay 2 annas more (or half a day's work) for flie grazing of all his 
cattle for one year, then it will be agreed that the grazing enhancement has erred 
rather on the side of moderation than of excess especially when compared with 
the much heavier enhancement proposed in the Revenue Settlement which is now 
under consideration. 

The result of charging merely nominal rates for agricultural cattle is a very 
considerable monetary concession which amounted on the average to 10,74,500 
per annum for the last five years. 

3 ^ The number of cattle grazing in the Central Provinces forests * — The 
following figures show the number of cattle grazed in Government forest during 
the last three years and the revenue realised from the sale of grazing 
licenses : — 


Year. 

Number of cattle 
grazed. 

Amount of revenue 
realised. 





Rs. 

1^:23 

• •• 

•ee 

3,131.898 

11.91.851 

1923-24 

... 

... 

3,388.833 

12.93.384 

1924-25 


... 

3,526,527 

13.97,526 
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The increase of 400,000 cattle and Rs. 2 lakhs of revenue, which followed on 
a corresponding decrease in the years immediately preceding, is due to a succes- 
sion of favourable rainy seasons and a consequent increased prosperity of ihe 
agricultural population of the Central Provinces. 

Note. — In the five years* period 1914 to 1919, there had been a decrease in 
the number of cattle grazed from 3,956.717 in 1914-15 to 3,244,709 in 1918-19. 
In 1919-20 the number grazed was 3,203,759. 

The reduction may be attributed to — 

(1) Heavy mortality of cattle in 1917 and 1918. 

(2) Cattle owners resorting to private forests where there arc no restrictions. 

(3) Dearness of grain and other necessities of life, coupled with scarcity 

of fodder in 1918-19, which induced people to dispose of many of 
their surplus cattle. 

The Forest Department is being continually pressed mainly by short-sighted 
politicians to still further increased grazing facilities. 

The fallacy of a policy of unrestricted grazing has been clearly recognised 
by Government and the Agricultural Department as may be seen by a perusal 
of paragraph 6 of Government Resolution on the Report on Forest Administration 
for the year 1924-25, which reads as follows : — 

“At the request of ^the Local Government, the Board of Agriculture consi- 
dered the rival merits of the Government policy of the limitation of the number 
of cattle to be admitted and of unrestricted grazing subject to a fee and the 
Board gave its unequivocal support to the former. The admission of unlimited 
numbers of cattle would be as detrimental to the cattle as to the forest and 
in the interest of both, the existing restrictions must be retained.’* 

That the existing restrictions are far from severe may readily be understood 
from a perusal of the figures given above, which show that in the last three 
years there was an increase of nearly 400,000 or about 12 per cent in the numbers 
of cattle that grazed in Government forest. If ^ it be acknowledged that the 
cattle owned in 1922 were already at least sufficient in numbers for the culti- 
vators* needs, then a policy of increased restrictions, not of their relaxation, 
is clearly indicated in die best interest of the agricultural population. 

The following figures show the areas closed and open to grazing in the 
Government forests of the Central Provinces during the year 1924-25.^ From these 
figures it will be seen that the closures are so arranged that approximately^ l/5th 
is always closed and 4/5th of the total area is always open to the grazing of 
buffaloes, cows and bullocks: — ' / 

Area closed to grazing ... 3,382 sq. miles. 

Area open to all animals ... 4,326 „ 

Area open to all animals except brow- 
sers (i.e., camels, sheep and goats) ... 11,877 „ 

When it is remembered that in some Provinces, a.g., Bihar and Orissa, no 
cattle are permitted 1o graze in any A class reserve, the extent to which the 
Central Provinces Gov'ernment has gone in providing grazing facilities is obvious. 

Experiments in the supply of haled grass for stalUfeeding . — ^As a result of 
a Conference held in 1909, orders were issued to Conservators in 1910 to under- 
take experiments for the supply of baled grass from various forest divisions in 
their circles in order to encourage the stall-feeding of cattle by the local 
agricultural population. The result of these experiments are given in Chifif 
Conservator’s letter No. C-87, dated the 14th January 1914. He wrote as 
follows : — 

“Since 1910 endeavours have been made to induce agriculturists to resort 
to stall-feeding and to purchase baled grass pressed by the Forest -Department, 
but practically no success has been attained and often the baled grass that has 
been stored has had to be written off in succeeding years, or disposed of at a' 
Joss.” 

In corroboration of his report, the Chief Conservator drew attention to 
previous correspondence or action in the matter. Thus,- the Conservators* Con- 
ference of 1911 wrote: — **It does not appear that there is much chance! of 
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Saducin^ alriculturists to purchase baled grass except in years of short rainfall.** 
The Board of Forestry, held at Dehra Dun in March 1913, definitely advocated 
a. policy of ‘*cheap grass and dear grazing*’ and pointed out that the villager 
is not likely to take generally to stall-feeding until highei graizng fees - are 
imposed. 

The following details regarding grass baling operations in various forest divi- 
sions during the year 1912-13 will indicate the lack of success attained by these 
experiments {vide Report on Forest Administration for 1912-13, paragraphs 200— 


Datnoh , — 195 bales, average weight 2j maunds, of selected grass were pre- 
pared. To encourage sales, 59 bales were despatched to various important 
villages, but though the grass had been specially selected by the Deputy Director 
of Agriculture and was offered at cost price, viz.. Re. 0-8-3, only 9 bales could 
be sold. 71 tons in all were baled; of this quantity, only 4^ tons were sold to 
agriculturists and 62^ tons to other purchaseis. The total cost of the operations 
was Rs 595, and the resulting revenue, Rs. 635, making no allowance for cost 
of establishment. 


Saugor.— 403 bales, average weight 1^ maunds, were prepared and offered for 
sale at 12 annas per bale, being widely advertised by the Deputy Commissioner 
through the Revenue Staff. By the end of June, only 153 bales had been sotd 
price was lowered to 9 annas, and subsequently to 6 annas per bale. 
250 bales remained unsold and had to be written off. Of 22 tons cut and baled, 
only 2 tons were sold to agriculturists and 5 tons to other purchasers. 

Iloshangabad . — ^581 bales were prepared at a cost of Rs. 519, but only 189 
bales were sold, resulting in a revenue of Rs. 271. 

Similar losses were incurred in Nimar, Akola and elsewhere, but the 
r^ults m North-Chanda, Nagpur- Wardha and Yeotmal were more promising, 
though the largest sales were made in the towns and not to agriculturists. In 
the Berar Circle it was reported that “In no district there appears any great 
keenness on the part of agriculturists to obtain baled grass for stall-feeding”. 

Uiitil such time as the agriculturist can be educated to see the advantages 
of stall-feeding over grazing it is not possible for the Forest Department to do 
more than \t has done. 


‘4. The sale of fodder and thatching grass from closed coupes. -—’By the sale 
of grass in closed coupes and in grass btrs, the Forest Department does all in 
Its power to encourage stall-feeding and thus to diminish the damage done to 
the forest by the grazing of excessive herds of cattle. Unfortunately, except in 
a few districts of the Province, e.g., Nimar, stall-feeding is little practised with 
the result that m most Divisions the sale of fodder grass is very small. On the 
other hand, there is a heavy demand for thatching grass which is mostly cut and 
removed after it has become unfit for fodder. To try and stimulate the demand 
tor fodder grass the Forest Department charges lower rates for grass cut up 
f^d ^ g"** December, but this concession has little or no effect on sales of 


Recently Government had under consideration the agency for the sale of 
gr^s in closed coupes It was feared that the sale of grass btrs to contractors 
for a hardship to purchasers who would have to pay contractors 

tor cutting the grass and m addition would pay the contractor’s 
m W t^at in many areas the purchasers prefer 

ready cut by contractors even in Divisions where equally conve- 
H«nir “‘.apart for the sale of grass at lower ratw on the 

‘{.“gr^^hemsellV””* ** Purchasers prefer, to cut 

f these inves^aUons. the Local Government decided that no 
hard and fast, rules could be laid down for the Province as a wHaU f a- 
--tepted tor the disposal of grass in b^ror clo“Ll cot,« so a. fo 
cheap grass to cultivators. Accordingly. Tt has been 
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5. Methods foi the supply of fuel and other produce to cuitivators, i^isti^ 
and Patdawar. — Certain prescribed villages, usually such as fdfm enclaves within 
Government forest or are situated in districts where the demand on the forests 
IS almost wholly confined to the demands of the village, are permitted to 
commute for Nistar and Paidawari by commutation is meant the payment of 
a fixed sum every year by each household in the village for the privilege of 
removing from the forest, at any time during the year and as often as is necessary, 
certain stated description of produce for bona fide home consumption and not 
for barter or sale or wasteful use. The commutation system is only suitable 
where there is little commercial demand for forest produce; elsewhere, such a 
system is liable to abuse. 

Ntsiar is usually taken to include dry fuel, bamboos, grass, thorns, leaves 
nnd fibres, while Patdawar means all edible roots, fruits, flowers and gums. 

The more useful method of sale of these products to cultivators is by the 
license system, i.c., a license is purchased from a license vendor which entitles 
the purchaser to remove the specified produce from the forest. Special low 
rates are fixed for each district for such produce as is taken by bona fide 
agriculturist. Dry firewood is generally taken from any area most suitable to 
the purchaser, vhile timber and larger quantities of fuel are purchased at some- 
what higher rates in the annual coupes under working. These annual coupes 
are distributed according to ihe prescriptions of a working plan in such a way 
as to sup^ljr, as conveniently as possible, the local demand in every agricultural 
area adjoining the forest. These coupes are usually auctioned to contractors 
who fell the produce and sell to purchasers, but the system of departmental 
working of coupes is now becoming more widely adopted. Such a system 
ensures the proper sylvicultural working of coupes, it gives a larger revenue to 
the Forest Department by eliminating the middle-man’s piohts and by decreasing 
the p^sibility of illicit fellings, and it provides a salutary check on the rates 
at which produce is sold to cultivators. 

In the Chhattisgarh plain, attempts have been made by the Forest Department 
to encourage the use of firewood as fuel as opposed to cowdung by the establish- 
ment of fuel depdts at suitable agricultural centres. The experiment has unfor- 
tunately not proved a success and it has been found necessary to shut down two 
out of four depdts after incurring a heavy loss. The resolution of Government 
on the Forest Administration Report for 1918-19 may be quoted in this connec- 
tion — 

*Tt must be admitted that the results so far have not been encouraging, and 
they^ afford a curious comment on the allegation sometimes made that the 
burning of cowdung as fuel is entirely necessitated by the lack of firewood. 
If the people of the Raipur district continue to burn cowdung, with 160,000 
cubic feet of firewood'' stacked almost at their doors and offered to them at very 
ch^p rates, immemorial custom and a preference for cowdung fuel must be 
assigned as the reasons for the continuance of the practice, rather than the 
scarcity of wood fuel.” 

The value of free grant of major produce in 1924-25 amounted to Rs. 52,834 
and of minor produce to Rs. 1,63,915. In case of famine or scarcity, special 
free grants of grass, edible products, bamboos, etc., are made and payment of 
the usual grazing fees either postponed or entirely remitted. 

6. Extraction of minor forest produce, lac, etc. — ^It is the policy ai the 
Forest Department to carry out the propagation and cultivation of lac within 
.Government forest as a purely departmental operation, employing labour chiefly 
of forest villages, to carry out the \york. The Forest Department is always 
ready to purchase brood lac from cultivators at suitable rates and to encourage 
mem in this way to propagate lac, but it is no longer the policy of the Forest 
Department to form out lac trees to Contractors or to permit emtside cultivators 
to grow lac in Government forest, results in the past having nearly always been 
unsatisfactory. 

During the open season, when agricultural work is more pr less, at d standstill, 
many cultivators find suitable employment in the forest in coflecting l^afra, molma 
or tendu leaves; similarly, in famine years, the various fruits and ffo'wers of .the 
forest, such as tendu, moh'soa and achax, afford valuable means cif sustenance 
to the local population. 
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?. The construction of roads and wells, «ic.— The progressive policy adopted 
by the Forest Department in the construction of forest roads is suflficiently 
illustrated by the following figures : — 


Expenditure on the construction of new forest roads. 


Year. 

Mileage. 

Cost. 

Loan Fund Roads. 

1915- 16 

1916- 17 

1917- 18 

1918- 19 

1919- 20 

1920- 21 

1921- 22 

1922- 23 

1923- 24 

1924- 25 

244 

175 

212 

170 

163 

236 

445 

142 

166 

193 

Rs. 

17,499 

49,033 

48,410 

63.869 

65,948 

73.429 

19.538 

46,825 

50.777 

38.811 

Mileage. 

Cost in 
rupees. 

38 

126 

41 

17.6S8 

37,078 

26,608 


The construction of forest^ roads, while ^ enhancing forest revenues, at the 
same time affords continually increasing facilities to the agricultural population 
for the removal of produce from the forest. Many of the roads, too, are not 
merely useful for the exploitation of forest produce, but by improving the 
general system of communications in a district they prove of inestimable benefit 
to the local population for the carting of their agricultural produce. Many 
agricultural areas which were previously remote and of low rentable value have 
become far more accessible and prc^perous entirely through the activities of the 
Forest Department in the construction of new roads and it has frequently been 
suggested that the policy of debiting entirely to forest funds the expenditure 
on many forest roads which are equally useful to the geiteral public for the 
exploitation of a^icultural produce is a policy which might equitably be revised. 
The Divisional Forest OfBcer is very often more intimately acquainted than 
any one else with the needs of the agricultural population adjoining his tract 
of forest in the matter of road construction and it has been very wisely advocated 
that the Deputy Commissioner should consult the forest officer regarding the 
general policy of road development to be adopted in such tracts. 

It may be added that local labour obtains abundant employment in the 
construction of forest roads, more especially in famine years when a special 
Famine Road Programme is brought into operation. 

The repair and construction of wells, tanks and anicuts along forest roads 
Or in grazing areas are works of public utility and add to the comfort of grazing 
cattle and of travellers. There are many roads by which it would be impossible 
to travel in th^ hot season, but for the provision of wells by the Forest Department, 
the expenditure incurred under this head in 1924-25 was Rs. 25,854. a considerable 
increase over previous years. 

8. F orest areas available for cultivation ,' — ^When the forests were first 
reserved, many areas, particularly on the outskirts of the forest, were included, 
which were subsequently found to be more suitable for cultivation. Many 
such areas^ have since been excised from Govermnent forest and formed into’ 
ryoiwari villages; but this process has now probably reached completion and few, 
if any, areas remain for excision. Gulturable areas within Government forest 
are now usually formed into forest villages with the object of increasing the 
supply of labour available for forest operations. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question 19*— Forests.— (a) The forests of the Central Provinces and Berar 
are being worked primarily for the benefit of the agriculttral population. The 
'“which this is done is clearly explained in paragraph 1 of my note 
The Relations of Forestry to Agri^ture** (page 271 ^ove). 

^ The needs of agriculture are put first, and when necessary forest land is 
given up for agriculture. ^ ~ ~ - 
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The following figures show the extent to which during the last twenty years 
the forest area has been reduced for purposes of cultivation: — 





Total forest area. 

Loss in foreiBt area. 




Sq. miles. > 

Sq. miles. 

1906-07 

••• 

... 

22,002 

... 

1916-17 


... 

19.672 

2,330 

1925-26 

« t • 

... 

19,503 

169 



Total 

... 

2.499 


Every effort is made to give the agriculturist all the g.<i 2 ing he requires. It 
must be admitted that this is the most difficult problem in the Central Provinces as 
regards forest conservancy. The tendency is to demand more and more grazing at 
the expense of the forests, while the Forest Department has to see that the 
facilities afforded are compatible with the proper preservation of the forest. It is 
difficult to piove to those interested that a certain area is being overgrazed. It is 
more apparent to the eye of the trained forester than it is to the outsider. The 
opinion I hold is^ that consistent with the proper preservation of the forests, the 
agriculturist is being given the maximum grazing facilities that can be made avail- 
able. The following figures give some idea of the total facilities for grazing, but it 
should be pointed out that generalisations from the totals are not altogether 
justified, because there are certain areas which owing to remoteness from cultivated 
areas are hardly grazed at all, whereas on other areas the grazing demand is 
excessive. There is an economic limit beyond which cattle cannot go for grazing. 



Areas open to grazing. 

Sq. miles. 

1916-17 

... 

16,155 

1925-26 

Number of cattle grazed. 

16,347 

1916-17 

... 

3.581.780 

1925-26 


3,526.621 


With these figures may be compared the grazing facilities afforded in Bombay < 
and Madras Presidencies. 

Forest area. No. of cattle 
Sq. miles. grazed. 

Bombay ... 14,970 2,438,889 

Madras ... 19.128 2,235,069 


The remedy for excessive grazing is of course stall-feeding. The cutting 
of grass and supply of fodder in place of grazing is the only possible and 
correct remedy. 


Reference may be made to paragraph 3 of my note which gives full detai a 
of the attempts made by Government to provide cheap fodder and the small 
resoonse made by the agriculturist. What I should like to see is a policy of 
deiur grazing and cheap fodder. The present system of cheap grazing, la not in 
the tree interesta of the agriculturist because he thereby keeps old and uaeless 
cattle which eat up the grass which should be reserved for the good cattle. It 
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■houM liirlet 1>« mW Hut tk. ■mo*! “£“74™* 

in the Central Provinces for the last five years has amounted to Rs. 1U,74,5UU, 
Parairapli 2 of my note deals with the actual rates charged for grazing. 

(M There is in my opinion no scarcity of firewood _ or fodder except in 
Berar Paragraph 5 my of note fully explains the facilities for the suppjy of 
fir^oodt IS note'^should be made of the attempts to 
of the Chhattisgarh plains to use fuel instead of 

and the comment of the Local Administration in the Annual Report for 191a-iy. 
These facts speak for themselves. 

In Berar the best method of increasing the supply of fuel would be to increase 
the areas of babul bans worked by the Forest Department under an agn- 
sylvicultural system. The demand for cultivation, however, is so great that 
the tendency is rather to reduce these areas and put them under permanent 
cultivation. 

As regards fodder, enormous areas go to waste each year in the forests in 
those areas closed to grazing for sylvicultural reasons, usually after felling.. Carass 
is available at cheap rates from these areas, but with certain notable exceptions 
ir is not much sough't after. Reference may be made to paragraph 3 of my note 
on “Experiments in the supply of baled grass for stall-feeding in this respect. 

A very notable exception is the district of Nimar where fodder grass is 
extensively cut and ijemoved from Government forest for stall-feeding. 

Incidentally the Nimar cattle are amongst the best in the Province. 

(c) So far it cannot be said that forests in the Central Provinces have 
deteriorated to such an extent as to lead to soil^ erosion of a serious nature. 
Drought has had more to do with forest deterioration than anything else. ' 

Overgrazing in some areas has resulted in deterioration^ of forest, but so 
long as Government realise the necessity of control of grazing and that there 
is a limit beyond which we cannot safely go without endangering the existence 
of the forest, I do not anticipate any serious damage. 

1 do not consider that floods that have occurred in the Central Provinces 
have been due to deterioration of forests. They have been due to unprecedented 
falls of rain against which no precautions were possible. 

{d) The proportion of forest area to culturable area in the Central Provinces is 
ample and anorestation is not called for. 

As indicated under (c), soil erosion is not a calamity in the Central Provinces. 


A rule exists and has existed for years forbidding the felling of trees 
within 20 yards of either bank of a stream which ordinarily retains water until 
January in all malguzari areas. This rule aids in preventing destruction by 
erosion of agricultural land. 

(a) Only as regards babul bans in Berar. 
if) The Central Provinces forests as a whole cannot be said to be suffering 
from excessive grazing. There are, however, certain tracts, e.g., in Nagpur, 
Wardha and Yeotmal, where pressure of grazing is very severe. In such 
cases grazing settlements limiting the number of cattle that may be admitted 
have been made. In the Northern Forest Divisions of the Provinces no such 
settlements have been made. They are now needed and are being taken in hand 
with the preparation of new working plans. 

The problem in the Central Provinces is to effect a more equable distribution 
of the grazing pressure over the available pasture grounds. 


Soil erosion is undoubtedly facilitated by excessive grazing, but so long as 
the grazing is controlled and kept wiAin limits, permanent deterioration of 
the forests can be avoided. The remedies for excessive grazing in the Central 
Provinces are—' 

(1) Grazing settlements^ limiting the total amount of grazing and aiming 

at better distribution. 

(2) Higher grazing^ rates which would cause the agriculturist to keep less 

useless cattle and incidentally benefit the better cattle. 

(3) Low rates for fodder grass (already in force) which combined with 
> high grazing rates would induce the people to go in for stall-feeding. 
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Oral Evidence. 

30170. The Chairman : yon are Chief Conseivator of Forests in the 

Central Provinces?— Yes. 

30171 • VVe have the note^ of the evidence which you wish to give. Would you 
like to make any general statement at this stage?— No. 

30172 You have given us a very complete note ot the fashion in which you 
attempt to reconcile the sometimes conflicting interests of forestry and ag.iculture 
andl have only one or two questions to ask you, Pave you any shifting cultivation 
in the Province^— Very little; It IS so small that it is quite negligible. We used to 
have it but it has gradually been stopped. 

30173# If the policy of cutting and preserving fodder on a large scale in the 
forest areas is to be undertaken, would you suggest that the Forest Department should 
do it or the Agricultural Depaitment I think the Forest Department couli doit. 
We earned out very big fodder operations during the War. 

30174. Coiil i you carry that out with the present staff ? — No, we should probably 
have to take on certain additional staff if it is to be a regular thing. We have got 
very good centres for it and it was even under conuderation Vkhether we should not 
have permanent steam baling presses in the Nimar district south of Khandwa,Vhich 
is the best centre for it That project was fina'ly abandoned because we found that, 
except in really serious famine years, there was no sufficient demand We have tiied 
at different times to adopt this baling and supply of fodder but it has never given us 
any results worth having at all. 

30175. Has it been regarded as a f )rm of insurance against a fodder famine ? — 
Yes, 1 should say it ha^. 1 know it has been suggested that funds should be put at our 
disposal for these purposes. That has not been done but, as occasion aro^e, we have 
been asked to carry out certain woiks. Last year we were suddenly asked to supply 
Beiar and the orders went backwards and forwards. It was first wanted, then it was 
not wanted, and again it was wanted, and finally we prepared this grass and in the end 
Berar did not take it and we had to sell it locally. 

30176. At a loss It just about covered the expenses, 

30177. As a reasonable scheme do you not think that two years’ hay should be kept 
in storage and that all the hay should be sold m the third year for what it would 
fetch?— The trouble would be to store the fodder. We should require verj excellent 
and expensive sheds in which to preserve it and we should have to see that it was 
stacked carefully.. All that would make it very costly. 

30x73. You think that you could not undertake to keep it more than one 
year ?— No. 

30179 By what pwod in the yea" does it become evident that there is going 
to be a fodder famine?— You can usually tell by about October or November, but not 
before. Then of course that is just about the latent time for them to start cutting 
their grass. 

30180. The very latest ?— Yes, 

30181, So that you cannot wait until you have a warning before you make yOur 
hay f— No. 

30182. Meantime, is there no fodder reserve at all in your hands ? — Cut and baled ? 

30183. Yes ? — Not cut and baled. We do not keep any in stock, 

30184, It is your view, I understand from your note, that, consistent with the 
reasonable requirements of sylviculture, you are giving the cultivators all that you cab 
in the direction of facilities for grazing and grass cutting ?— Yes. 

30185. How about fuel ?— I prepared a small note on that, especially oti the 
supply of fuel where people largely use cowdung. We tried it a year or two ago in 
.Raipur j we took 27,000 maunds of fuel out 20 miles from the forest ?tnd dumped it 
right in the middle of the plain. 

30186. And in the middleof the villages?— Yes; that was in 1920. By the 
end of 1024 had only sold " i8,Ooo maunds which realised an average rate of 
4-anDa5 a maund. There was a tremendous lot of wastage and in the en 1 wO lost 
Rs. 4,040 on the transaction. 
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30187* Do you consider the price at which you supplied this fuel to be reison- 
able?— It is reasonable that they should pay a little higher price for fuel which we had 
carted such a long distance. Some of them prefer to fetch it from the jungle them- 
selves. 

30188. I& it true that you, in attempting an experiment of that sort, are in 
conflict with habit as much as you are in conflict with the economics of the situation?— 
Yes, I quite agrse. I put it down m^re to the difflcu'ty of overcoming the habit of 
using cowdungthan to anything else. 

30189, So that both propaganda and patience are necessary? — Yes. 

30’90. Was the experiment repeated ? —We closed this dep6t down altogether 
because there was a certain loss. 

30191. Was there any propaganda either by your own department or by the 
Department of Agriculture ? — Not that I know of, except that we advertised it. The 
people round about knew that we were doing it; there was no special propaganda 
work, 

30192. Probably a little more persistence and propaganda would be required to 
makeit a success?— Yes, 1 think we should be prepared to lose money on it for 
several years to come. 

30193. I understand from your note that you do your best to provide fuel for 
those cultivators who are prepared to carry it themstives?— Yes, we have not only 
a system of daily licenses, but where there are big centres and forests, we have 
a montnly ticket and the men can go in every day and pick up dry fuel. 

30194, What does it cost them ?— Very little, I think. lam afraid I have not 
got the figures with me, but I do not think that it is much more than a rupee per 
month ; that means head-loads only. 

30'i95. Have you differenl licences for larger loads? -Yes, different rates for 
heal-loads, cattle-loads, and cart-loads. The average price of a head load is about 
6 pies. ^ 

30196. Do you think it would be to the advantage of the cultivator to lower the 
ra^es for grazing ?— I suppose it would be a great advantage to him if he could get his 
grazing for nothing. 

30197. It would be attractive to the cultivator, but do you not think it might 
ooccurage him to keep a greater number of inefficient cattle ?— I am sure it would. ' 

30198. And to that extent probably a reasonable charge is, in -the long run, in 
the interests of the cultivator ?— Yes , as a matter of £ »ct we feel Our grazing rates are 
unreasonaVly low. 

30199. What arc the rules about goats grazing in the forests ?— We do not allow 
any goat^ or sheep in any “ A ” class reserve. Our forests are divided into A ” class 
and ‘‘ B ’’ class reserves. “ A ” class forests are forests which we imagine will always 
be retained as forests. The forests classified as ‘Badass are those which are set 
aside for eventual cuUivation. When there is a demand then lands are taken up for 
ryotwari cultivation. In '* B ” class forests we allow goats and sheep, but not in 
‘ A class forests. 


30200. Have you any panchayat-controlled forests in this Province ? — No. 

30201.^ Are you familiar with the e.xperiments which have been made in certain 
other Provinces ?— No, I have not come in contact with them, 

30302. Does work in the forest pro vide the forest tribes engaged principals uoon 

Cultivation with a certain amount of spare-time occupation ?— Yes ; we get a very 
large proportion of our labour from our so-called forest villages. We have 

villages 10 our forest reserves where we aUow these people to settle and that is our 

mainstay for labour. 

30203. You give these people a certain amount of land for cultivation ?— Yes we 
allow them certain concessions such as free grazing and we supply them with fuel* and 
Liinl)crv 


^ 30204* Do yen give the land to them in ryotwari rights ?— No • a 

IS a tenant-at-will with us. If he does not abide by the rules framed fc 
turn mm out at once. 


forest villager 
him we can 
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^O2o5- So that he is really there as a forester encouraged to build his house 
and he is given certain privileges in the way of cultivating a small piece of land, but 
he ib really kept there tor supplying labour to the Forest Department ? — Yes; we 
do not like them to have too much land. The average amount of land we give 
each man is to to 20 acres We call it a plough or two ploughs of land. 

•;o2o6. Have you calculated at all how much time they can give you if they cultivate 
10 acres and do it properly ? — No; we have not made any calculation in that w#»y; but 
we find that in most villages we get all the labour W2 require. 


30207. It look< as though a man cul'ivatlng 10 acres has a considerable amount of 
spare time on his hands?— Yes. 

30208. Island reasonably Will cultivated m the forest villages ?— Some of it is 
vtry poorly cultivated* 


30209. Is it all dry cultivation ? - Yes. 

'0210 Do you not encouiage the of a stream or anything like that ?— I 

do not think we have got anything of that sort, 'n a few places where there is rice 
cultivation they may have a sn a 1 village tank which they make use of but there is 
practically no irrigation cultivation at all. 

3021 1. Are you satDfied that there is sufficiently complete tmeh between your 
dcpartirentand the Agricultural Department^— Yes, I ahould tay so, distinctly. 

30312. H ow often do you areet the Director of Agriculture ?— There is no special 
time for it, but w henever any special problems come up we communicate with each 
other. For instance, we discuss cattle farms and things like that. 


30213. U it your view tint something more should be done to instruct the junior 
members of your service in the agricultural aspects of forestry ? Does it occur to you, 
for instance, that a short period of attachment to the Agricultural Department in suitable 
districts might be very helpful ? -No, I have not thought of it. 1 think every forest 
officer’s training takes in very much the point of view that the first thing he has to see 
is the connection of the forest with the local people 5 tha» is one of the hrst things they 
aie taught ; that we have not merely to make a commercial succtss of it, but we have 
got to supply th‘3 requirements of the people first and at the same time of course 
preserve the forests. When forest officials are tramed, this question is always taken up 
Very con sidei ably. 

30214 I’ossibly that particular aspect of the matter is a traVit'on in this 
Province ?— 1 think so. Ihe requirements of the people is the first consideration. 

30215. Do you often hear complaints from the cultivators ?— The only complaint 
we hear is that there is never enough grazing, that is all. 

-aoziti. Are you controlling the lac industry in this Province ? We have a lac 
industry in this Province, particularly in two Divisions. 

'i 02 < 7 . You have given us a note on the point What exactly are the conditions 
under which this industry is carried on ? Is it a village industry proper ?-No, it is 
moie from the forests. 


ooziS. But it is carried on by the villagers independently, is it not P—To a certain 
extent, but nothing like the extent to which it is done in Bihar and Otissa. I have 
been there and I found the lac industry in viUagesvm really a very big thing. Here 
it has been taken up a bit more during the high prices of lac by villagers and thew 
are great possibilities in it, especially in the so-called }ac which ^ia in 

quantitites in ^fillage areas. I think they could 
than they do at present 


aU'watiCU 

do a great deal more in that respect 


'50210 ^ou say that the policy of the Forest Department is to carry out the 
orooacation and cultivation of lac within Government forests as a purely deparluiental 
opeLion, employing labour chiefly of forest villages to carry out the work. You do 
not think that it can be done by private enterprise ?— Yes it used to be done. We used 
to give contracts for the propagation of lac, but it was very unsatisfactory. It was done 
most unscientifically. Since we have learned something more about it, we have taken 
it up departmentally, and we carry it out ourselves with better results. 

' 30220. So that the whole industry is now carried on departinentally Tes, but 
only \n the Government forests. 
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36221. Then who is in charge of the Uc industry iii forests other than Govern- 
rrent forests ^ — That is entirely in the hands of the malguzars or the headn.cn of the 
villages. 

30222, I saw the lac factory at Rewa. 1 was told that the Rcwa Itc was sold 
at a premium. Is theic ary reason why the lac of the Central Provinces should not 
fetch as good a price as the Rewn 'ac ?— No, none that I know. 

30223. Does it? — We find that our prices entirely depend on Ca>cu(ta prices; 
we can fairly well gauge at what rate we can sell our lac according to the Calcutta 
prices at the time. 

30224, But Rewa lac apparently gets the market price plus a premium ? — We 
have no factories; all ours is sold by auction to contractors who export it mo:tly to 
Calcutta. 

30225. Then it is a fact that villagers carrying on lac industries in the forests 
other than in the Gvvernment forests are not being watched or encouraged by any 
departrrent?— No. 

30226, Is there any sericulture in the Province? — Nothing worth speaking of. 
There used to be a little in Chanda , in our forests there small areas used to be taken 
up, but the revenue from it is absoluteljr negligible. 

30227. Is it capable cf development, do you think ?--I suppose it is to a esrtain 
extent, but I really do not know very much about it. 

30228. Do you know which dcpaitmenf is responsible for sericulture in this 
Province ?— No. I know we lease out small areas in places like- Chanda, but I should 
think the Department of Industries is responsible. 

^ ^ 30229. Does the local worm feed on mulberries ?— No, we have not got that kind. 
It is a different kind ; it leeds on tie tree iamtnalia tomentosa. In the class 

forests we lease out areas of frem 5 to to acres. They are allowed in those areas to 
lop the branches), and so on. We would not allow it in A class forests. 

30230. Would it do any h.irm in the "A” class forests ?— It would be very 
difficult 10 control this lopping and hacking of the trees. It does not matler in 

class which is ultimately going under cultivaticn. They would lop the branches 
take the leaves, etc. ' 

30231, Sit Henry Lawrence i Do yen get terminalia tomenirsa growing together 
in large areas?- It is mixed, but you do get areas where there is a sufficient quantity 
of this kind of tree to enable them to deal with It. 

30332, On page 274 of these notes you mention that you closed down the experi- 
ment of selling fuel owing to the loss, I think I understood you to sav that the loss 
was Rs. 4.000 over four years ?— Yes. 

30233. Is that the total loss that you suffered from this experiment ?— Yes, 
Rs. 4,400. The total expenditure was Rs, 8,400 ; the total Revenue was Rs. 3,090 • the 
loss to Government was Rs. 4*4 ‘0, and all the fuel had gone of course. 

30234. You speak in your note of incurring a heavy loss. Would that loss be 
Rs, 1,000 a year over a period of four years, or something more?— That would be 
Rs. TjOoo a } ear. 

.^30235. It is note very b'g sum to spend in introducing a new custom amongst 
an illiterate population ?--No, I agree it is not very much, 

30236. It might be worth while to continue the experiment for a longer period at 
a somewhat heavier public expenditure, might it not ?— Yes, I think there is a good 
deal to be said for that. Unfortunately the Forest Department is expected to produce 
a higher revenue and in the anxiety to produce a higher revenue we rather try to cut 
our losses. 

30237. Actually you make a revenue for the State of 20 lakhs of rupees or merre 
netevery year; do you not? -Yes, something like that has been the average for the 
last few years. 

30238. I find also 30 or 35 lakhs of rupees revenue ; is that the normal figure ?— 
No, 20 lakhs has been the highest surplus, As far back as 1915-16 it was 15 lakhs ; 
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in the succeeding years it was i6, i6, 14 ; 2! lakhs in 1919-20; then 16,14.16^,20, 
2c and now in 192^-26 we are not so well off because it is a poor agricultural year and 
that immediately affects our revenue. Our biggeit supplies are our local supplies, and 
as soon r s you get bad cotton or other crops the revenue suffers. 

302^9. Then from your piint of view it would be quite reasonable to allow 
you to have a Inrger expenditure and not press you to produce a larger 
surplus? — I certainly think so. The Centnal Provinces now comes fourth in the list 
of net revenue in the whole of Indi.n. Only Biirm*, the United Provinces and Bombay 
produce higher revenues. When wa produce 20 lakhs surplus, a huge Province like 
Madras produces only five lakhs surplus. 

30240. Then you th'nk you should be allowed a freer hand to spend miney 
on useful project^ ?— Yes, I a.m prepared to say that. 

30241. You have three grazing rates : the privilege rate from i to 2 annas 
the ordinary rate three or four times that, and then the commercial rate. What 
is your commercial rate The commccial rate is almost entirely made use of for 
buffaloes which are kept by certain classes of people in considerable numbers, for the 
supply of ghi . 

30242. What is the amoant of it ? — Agood buffalo, I should think, can return 
to the owner in a year 'at least Rs. too net. 

30243. I ask what is the amount of the rate you charge for such grazing ? — From 
Re. I to Rs, 3 a year. 

30244. A good many years ago the Forestry Board deci.led that the policy as 
to forests should be cheap fodder and dear grazing ? — Yes. 

30243, Do you think vou have arrived at that in the Central Provinces ?— No, 

I do not think so. 

30246.^ Do yon think it is tVe best policy in the interests of the country P — 
think it is. i am sure it will had to less f these useless caUle being kept 

30247. How do you hope to arrive at this ideal policy P— We should have to put up 
the grazing rates in the first instance. We have quite a big supply of fodder ; 
a large amount of gra^s goes to waste every yeai. We^ have large supplies of 
fodder owing to areas that were closed to grazing, after working over, being available 
for cutting and removal of gtass , those areas are either sold to contractors or 
opened to cutting by the people, The question came up a little while ago; there, 
were complaints that the contractors who bought these grass birs by auction sold 
grass at rates which were too high. What we found was that in many cases 
people preferred to come to the area, find gross there cut and stacked, pay a little 
more and take it aw.iy. In other places they preferred to go themselvei, cut^ the 
grass and take it away We usually sell these grass hrs about August when it is 
more or less known what the state of the grazing is going to be. The Forest 
Divisional Officer is supposed to c<-nsult the Deputy Commissioner as to which areas 
should be opened for cutting by license, that is to say, that the cultivator should 
go in himself and take it, and which areas We covld reasonably put up to auction 
for a coxitractor to buy and do the cutting and selling hinnself. The cultivators 
are given every opportunity to decide whether they would like to cut it themselves 
or whether they would like to have it done by contractors. Our general experience 
is that they prefer the contractor, because he gets in his labour, cuts and stacks 
the stuff, and they find the stacks waiting for them. In areas where they can cut 
for themselves, they always come so late that it is no good ; their agricultural work 
will not let them come sooner, and that is the case in the whole of the Province 
except in one district. In Khandw'a, in the Nimar district, where I was 20 years 
ago, all the cultivators used to come in in October and November and but their grass 
(we allowed them to do that), and they stacked it there until they were ready to take 
it out when they had more time, in December or January or later, and there they 
have got some of the finest cattle in the Province, 

30948. Do you think there will be much opposition to any progress in this 
direction of cheap fodder and dear grazing ?— I am afraid there will be, 

30249. Is any propaganda being attempted to teach the people that this is the 
right policy ?— Not more than by offering them the areas, so that they can come in 
and Cut the grass % we have not advertised the feet very largely. 
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30250. ' Are changes in your grazing rates subjected to the vote of the^ rwegislative 
Council? Does it come before them in any form at all? -No. I think not ; tl'e 
Forest Department have been urging Government to raise the rates for grazing, but the 
Council refused to take it up. It is one of the most difficult things to do , it would 
lead to agitation at once. The members continue to bring forward questions as to 
why there is not more grazing. 

30?5T, The Council do not appreciate the problem of how far that is possible ? — 
Not at all. 


30252. And something ought to be done to instruct them ? — Yes. 

30253. Sir Ganga Ram\ What kind of trees have you in jrour forests ?— The 
two main trees in the Central Provinces are the teak tree which supplies all the 
timber for constructional purposes and the sal tree which supplies all the sleepers to 
the railways. 

30254, Have you any works here to supply sleepers ? — In the last two years, 
we have started large departmental operations for sal sleeper supply to the railway ; 
we have now built a tramway in Raipur 60 miles long, which taps these jaHorests 
and we shall row be able to bring out la'‘ger quantities at cheaper rates to Raipur. 

30255. When you say tramway* you mean a light railway P — Yesi 

30256. How is it worked j by horses P— It is a steam tramway. 

30257, What gauge ?— It is 2 ft. gauge. 

30258. When you say that you are making Rs. 20 lakhs a year, is tha* from 
old forests or from such forests as you have grown in your time P-It is entirely 
self-grown forests. 

30259. How much revenue do you get from those which are grown through the 
exertions of the Forest Department? —We do not depend on plantation f^ests ; they 
are of what we call natural ^eneraticn. We depend on the seed which falls to the 
ground j we do carry cut certain operations which assist the seedling in getting a hold 
of the ground and coming up, and^ not being crowded out by more inferior trees. 
We have a few plantations in the Province, but it, is nothing very much. 

30260. If you allowed cultivators to cut and take away the grass in your*A* 
class forests, would it matter very much?— We should be only too pleased if they 
were to do so , the grass intei feres very much with the seedlings 

30261. Have you given them the opportunity ?— We always make that offer. 

30262. They will not take it ?— In a few places they take it, but there are very 
large areas untouched every year j in many of th .se places we burn the grass to get rid 
of it. 

30263. If you baled the grass departmentally and kept it, do you not think that 
you co^d sell it? — We have tried it in several cases, but we fin i that there is no 
demand for it. 

30264. Are your forests situated in places where railway facilities exist ? — Tn the 
Nimar district, there is a place called Mandwa^ that is the place where we had the 
largest operations during the War for fodder, W e had the grass cut and baled and 
put on the railway there, ready to send it to Berar but at the last minute they said 
they did not want it ; they said that the Nimar grass was no good, and we finally sold 
it locally. 

30263. What did you tie these bales with ? — With wires ; that was hand-baled 
grass. 

30266. How many bales could be put into a railway wagon P — 0 f course, With 
hand-ba^ed grass you cannot get a Urge quantity in a wagon. 

30267. What was the cost per bale?— Theie are some figures on page 274 of my 
note, for Damoh and Saugor. The bales were 2^ maunds for Damoh and maunds 
for Saugor, and we offered the'n at 12 annas ; we reduced the rate to g annas and 
subsequently to 6 annas. 
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30268* What is the cost of baling only P — I do not think I have got the figures 
for that. 

30269. Can you give a very big supply of sleepers to the railways, a«i much as 
they demand, or do they have to import from the Punjab and other places P— We do 
not supply everything, but there are large State forests which supply sleepers in the 
Central Provinces. 


30270. Can you supply their full demand, or is the demand met by importing 
from outside places ?— The demand is much greater than we can supply, 

3027X. You could not widen your operations so as to meet the full demand? — 
Not without encroaching on the Working Plans of the forest. We have got a Working 
Plan which allows u3 to cut so much a year, and unless we encroach on that we could 
not do it. Even if we encroach on the Working Plans, we could never supply the full 
demand for sleepers by the railways. 

30272, What kind of tree have you found most suitable for lac cultivation ? — There 
are two kinds of trees , the best lac comes from the tree ; it is a large tree 

which grows mostly in Raipur, and the lac from Raipur, which is a big centre for lac 
culture, is from the iusum tree. The other trees are ihepalas tree and the ghint tree ; 
the biggest centre for that is Damoh. The value oiku&um lac is very much higher 
than that of the other lacs ; its value is nearly double ; it gives a much clearer yellow 
stick, or shellac, than the others. 


30273. Have you any means of starting turpentine factories? — No, we have no pine 
trees in the Central Provinces, 

30274. You have not got trees which give resin ?— There are no trees in the 
Central Provinces that can give turpentine. 

30275. uo you give facditles to the people to collect leaves and cowdung for use 
as manure ?— Yes, cowdung is taken aw^y from our forests when we have these gwaris 
in the forest, In the rains people send cattle in large herds to suitabl e areas where we 
allow them to graze and of course they arc kept in the forest at night. There 
are big stands for the cattle. 

30276. Is it collected as manure for cultivation ?— Manure is collected there and 
sold afterwards. 

30277. Do they do that in villages which are surrounded by forests P—They will 
not go-round just to pick up a little cowdung here and there. 

30278. They ought to have a great supply of manure?— They have ivhat they 
collect in their own villages from the cattle stands. 

30379. You do not object to their removing these materials from your forests 
generally ?— ' Not at all. 

3028c^. There is no tea cultivation here P— No. 

30281. Not even near pachmarlii ?— No. 


30382. Sit Thomas Middleton.. iYqm referred to the method of supplying fuel in 
the Berars by the formation of babul bans in that area ; what is the usual size of the 
bans which you work ?— They are very small areas ; they may be anything from 5 to 10 
acres or 15 acres sometimes, most of them are very small. 

30283. Are the babul bans that the Forest Department have in their charge 
widely distributed or are they congregated in cer'tain tracts ?— They are rathep confined 
to three or four Divisions of the Berars. Where they exist, a good many of them are 
fairly well distributed. 


30284. Have the villagers in the other districts of the Berars shown any desire to 
secure these bans 9 - Certainly, for cultivation ; they would like them for cultivation, 
but it supplies so much fuel in a country where, if they did not get it there, they would 
have to go very much further, that I think it would be a great mistake to give them over 
for cultivation* I am. prepared to a^mit that babul ban areas are equally good for 
cultivation, but as they now are they supply not only fuel, but they give cultivation 
and gra2ing. The system oi producing these bane is to sow them up vdth a crop. We 
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leasj^ out the area up to about seven years and with their crops they have to put in the 
seeds of the hahul ; they have to look after them and see that the land is weeded 
properly, and they hand over to us, after seven years> this area with the babul trees in 
lines growing on it; so that they do get cultivation on it; then we allow grazing in 
between the lines; it does no harm to the babuls and nt the end of twenty-five years 
yo« get the babul which gives the finest fuel and is sold at colossal prices. 

302S5. Sir Gmga Ram i What is a babul ban ban is the name. 


Mr» Kamafx A ban might be called a grove* 

30286. Sir Thomas Middleton : Then I take it that these plantations are very 
pr>pular in the districts in which they exist ?— Yes, distinctly; I should say. 

30287. What I want to get at is whether the other districts of Berar show a desire 
to have such plantations or whether there is no land available P— I do not suppose 
anybody would go in for it himself. 

30288. Because in certain other Provinces where fuel has been sc irce there have 
been attempts, as the Chaiiman has indicated, to form village plantations which have 
been assisted by the Forest Department P — I think that probably could be enquired 
into ; there must be a certain proof of wastage ; if it is really very good black cotton 
soil there is not likely to be much wastage, 

' 30289. Apart from the hahultis there any other quick growing tree which would 
be likely to thrive in black cotton soil ? — Nothing better than the babul. 

30290. You refer to the difficulty of keeping hay In •stack for more than a single 
year. Is material fit for thatching difficult to get in the forest area P — I did not mention 
that fact, but a large amount of grass is cut for thatching purpose*?. In some of the 
districts all the grass that is extracted is used for thatching purposes and not for 
fodder, especially in Chanda, Bhandara and other places. 

30291, Are good thatchers difficult to find ?— Yes ; but the thatching of the hut 
of the cultivator is very simple. 

30292. I was thinking of your hay stacks?— Yes; it is rather difficult to find 
good material for It. It will increase the cost afterwards unless Government is 
prepared to do it merely for a nominal sum. 

30293. I think a well thatched stack would keep for at least two seasons ? — The 
Military farms, I believe, do that ; but then it is most beautifully and most elaborately 
stacked ; most of the grass is steam-baled and they thatch absolutely down to the 
ground. 

30294, You think that the cost of good thatching would make the system of 
preserving stacks for over two years impracticable ?— I think we should in the end 
have to stack the hay under permanent corrugated iron covers or something of that 
sort. ^ 


30295. That would prove a very expensive matter Yes, very expensive. 

30296. Have you ever made any attempts to make ensilage anywhere? «-No : it 
has never been tried. 


30297. You have indicated that the Nimar cultivators use your grass freely • to 
what distence does it travel from youi forests ?— Some of them come in from 20 m*iles 
to get fodder. 


30298. What is the quantity of hay that you will get from an acre of ^ood 
forest j how many maunds ?— I would not like to say off hand, ^ 


302^. What I want to get at is some indication of the productivity of the land 
when It IS closed P— Yes ; I will send you that later on.+ ^ ^ 


^ 30300. Can you tell us anything about the quality of the grass in the foretsP— It 

IS the commonest s it is not the best, The grass called mushan is one of the best 
{Tsetl^ Laxum). In Nimar there is a very good grass which is known as bonia or 
sen.iiTsckcemum Suleaium), I am not sure about the names ; but I have a book where 
all these names are given and I mi ght send that bpok along. 

♦ F*om the s^toics coUecjed in the Southern Circle (t.e.. about half the 

of forest area yielded one ton of 

grasso These woeld be open forest areas or areas recently felled overf 
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, 3039** Perhaps you Could give us the names and a rough indication of theij* 
relative importance, whether they cover a large area or whether they are only found in 
selected parts , that would be of some help?- Yes ; I will let you know that. 

30302, ^ In regard to your grass land I see that you provide roughly about 3 acres 
for every animal you graze ?— 1 hat is our idea ; then we would not be over-taxing the 
forest. 

30303. It must vary very widely in different di«?tricts of the Province ?— It does, 
but the difficulty is that you have large area^ cr blocks of forest and the grazing on the 
edges is very heavy because they do not go in beyond a certain distance , in the 
centre there are certain untouched aieas on which we are perfectly prepared to let them 
graze. 

303O4, Have you maJie any observations on the effect of differential grazing on the 
quality of the herbage ?— Outside the forest the grazing is unequal. 

30305. Have you n oticed any difference ? — No ; I cannot say we have. I do not 
think the grazing 01 the cattle affects the quality of the grass , but what we did find was 
that when wc tried burning over areas after we had cut them ta sec if we could not get 
rid of the dead grass the result was that we killed out a lot of the better species and 
the coarser species survived , we found that it was rather ag-unst us. 

30306. Apart from the reserved areas, all the grass land of India suffers from 
over-grazing Yps. 

30307. Thore is no chance for the better spaces to survive and what I wanted to 
get from you was whether, when p'-nfei tedin forest areas, you noted any difference in 
the cnality of trt herbage?— No; I oanm t say I haye. 

30308. That probal ly has not boim looked for ? - No. 

30309 Apart from your clasbificntion by privilege! and normal ra'cs, do you 
cl.ibfaify cattle in any wny as between oxen and buffaloes? — Yes. 

30310. What I want ta get at is thr' corresponding latefor the cow and for the 
buffalo V— One bufTilo doe&as much harm as two bullocks at liir.st,' the buffalo does 
a lot of damage by trampling .^nd is very fond of rubbing itself agiinst young 
saplings ; it dees much more damage in the forests, 

3031 1. The buffalo will also want ij times or twice as much grass grazing ? — Yes. 

^,0311?, D>r,Hyder* The policy w hich yc w have in the Central Provinces is dear 
grazing and cheap fodder. With regarl to the first part of it, dear grazing, you 
certainly produce beneficial results, that is to snyiy^u protect your forests and you 
diminish the number of old and useless cattle. What would be the probable result of 
this policy of cheap fodder ? Do you think it would result in diminishing the number 
of inferior cattle?— I think fodder is offered at a cheap enough rate now. 

30313. I am not concerned with the question of the amount < r cheapness j I am 
oncerned with the question in relation to the number of cattle. Do you think if you 
offer cheap fodder this policy would result in eliminating old and useless cattle? — I am 
afraid that it is a matter of custom with the people. 

30314. If you want to keep the cattle population of this Province within 
manageable limits of course the first part of your policy is all right, laut I do not know 
whether the same results would follow from the second portion of your policy, namely, 
cheap fodder?— If they can get fodder cheap enough I suppose they might say ‘ Why 
worry about getting rid of these poor cattle, if we can feed them so cheaply ' P — That 
is the danger I suppose. 

30315. Have you got enough light railways for the proper working of your 
forests, for making your forest produce available in agricultural area?— This is the 
first scheme We have attempted. 

30316. Just near MuramasUli P— Yes, near about that place. That is the first 
one we* have attempted and we have not got any further schemes. Others^ have been 
thought of but nothing has been considered good enough or likely to be paying haough 
to start with. 

30317, You say in your note that your aim is to give the maximum grazing 
facilities that can be made available for pasture grounds. How do you propose to do 
that ?— The only way one might do that is by putting high rates on the near areas 
and cheaper rates in areas a little further away. 
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30318. What is this difFerence of opinion that yuu have with the Settlement 
Department? You are comparing your grazing fees with the land revenue increases in 
the settlement ? — Our point is that the land revenue settlements get put up but our 
grazing rates are practically the same to-day as they were fifteen cr twenty years ago, 

30319 Which would you prefer the contract systems or departmental working 
for the extraction ot forest produce?— We are finding now that departmental working 
is much more profitable. 

30^,20. And more satisfactory to the agriculturist ?- Well, I think so, certainly 
where we have been trying to provide supplies of fuel. For instance in Raipur, it will 
really come in useful for bringing out fuel on the Raipur side, but that is more really 
a town business than one for the agriculturht. The average fuel supplies are 
done quite satisfactorily by the small contractor who takes a coupe and fells it. Most 
of our departmental work is now for big schemes 1 ke big timber and so on, 

^ 30^21. Take this auction system : you ihterpose a middle man between the 
agriculturist and yourself ?— Yes* but that only applies to green fuel. There are always 
supplies of dry fuel which are entirely disposed of by the licence system, by the 
cultivator himself going in; the quantity of fuel that is taken out in every Division in 
the Province is very large under that head under the license system, 

30^^33. Would you prefer the license system or departmental working ? -I would 
not be in favour of departmental working for fuel. 

3032^. The extraction of lac is entirely depart mental is it not ? — Yes, so far as 
ou*- forests go. 

3o">2;. What is your revenue from lac ?— There are ‘ two big Divisions, Damoh 
and Raipur. Damoh a few years a,o gave a revenue of about Rs. ^,oo,oro in one year 
but unforturately we have had bad crops and it has now g^ne down to about Rs. 50,000 
this last year, m fact about Rs. 70,000 1 should say. 

30 ,2$ And the net finaucial result ?-That is about the not financial result. U la 
a very difficult crop to deal with as you are absolutely at the mercy of the climate. 

30j26 Is the collection of /tiyya , maAw z or ie/tilu leaves free ?— No. 

30337. Do you charge anythin* for the extraction of tigers from those 

forests ? -"No } you have gut to get a shooting permit to shoot in the forests and that 

coats nothing. 

50328. Sir Henry Lawrence ; What is your tiger population ?-It is very large. 

30339. Have you had a census Uken ?— No. We had over 50 tigers taken out of 
one big block of forest within two years by certain Maharajas who came to this 
Province some years ago, 

I It IS a fact, IS it not, that the babul ban found in Berar serves 
a very useful purpose not merely for the producliun of timber but albo for grazing 
purposes?— Yes, babul is used as timber wood for the construction of carts. 

Then as regards the rehtion of forestry to agricultuie ; what dcparlmcnt 
of administration do you coosider represents agriculture ?— If any question comes up 
the first person to deal with it would be the Deputy Commissioner. 

30332 That is the Revenue Department and not the Agricultural Department P- 
That is so. ^ 


30^3^. Tht Raja of Parlakimedi : For what purposes do yon lease ont ooen 
oYMpplJinglabSS!** villages and this is mainly for the purpose 

Rowing certain areas of forest for cnltiyation also ?- 
That IS absotately negtoWe. There used to be in the old days quite a lot of shiftine 
r been gradually stopped, and what cnllivation there isins^df 

Government forests now is entirely conHned to our forest villages. 

4 '®.'* permanent cultivation P— No ; it is taken from vear 

toyCM. We have ve^ simple rules which have been framed by Government. Cul^Va- 

tors la forest villages do not come under the revenue rules at il. '-uitiva 

expansion of the areaP-Yeswt is Imd out definitelv. 
&ppiosing we make the village joo acres in size, it is demarcated, and we only gi4 
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cut say a couple ot hun-lrel ficres o£ that for cultivation to thesse people to begin with, 
leaving enough spare land for the natural expansion of the village. We want to keep 
them within our control for our labour purposes. 

30337 You do not encourage the cultivation part of it ?— No 5 we jubt give 
thorn enough to carry on with As a matter of fact, only certain specal classes of 
people are supposed to come into these villages, such as Goods, Korkus and other 
jungly tribes j we do not want highly educated cultivators. 

30338. You do not allow them to carry on faliu cultivation ^ — There is a small 
area called the Baiga chak in Mandla where this cultivation known as bewar goes on. 
But there is only a little of it left, 

30339. It has not been entirely erad'cated P— No , it has been kept for the benefit 
of theBaigas within certain limits, 

30340. You say that the public make use of your forest roads in certain parts. 
Can you not get some grant from any of the public bodies near by? — When these roads 
were constructed the Government rule wa? that we could prohibit outsiders from using 
them as they were purely forest roads, but that they could be u^ed provided the District 
Council gave us a grant towards their upkeep and maintenance. We applied to one 
or two Pi ^trict Councils and the reply was that they would be delighted to use the 
roads but they had no money to give. We have not received anything from them 
so far* 

30341, And do you try to keep their carts off?— We have tried, but it is really 
more bother to us than it is worth, for it means kei*pin*f chomkidars and that sort of 
Ihirg and causes general friction and probably squabbling and things of a similar 
nature, 

3034 i In the areas where coupe felling U going on, do you not allow grazing to 
go im ahu V-Not after cutting, 

30343. Your figures show that there has been a decrease in the area set apjrt for 
grdiiing. Thefiguiefir 1125 s'i is less than the figure given in 1916-17 P— There is 
some mistake here. The number of cattle is slightly less, due probably to cattle 
mortality, but the area open to grazing is 192 square milcb more than in 1916-17. 

30344. The decrease is not because ot the restriction of land ?— No, 

3034,*;. P10/, Ganf^iilee • Could you give the Commission an idea of the 
training which your subordinate officers receive ? — You mean the non-gazetted officers 
from the forest guards upwards 

30346, Yes? — The Foreat Guard has no training whatsoever. We just pick 
him up locally and start him with a small salary, he has no training whatever. 
Then there is the Forester , he may start also without any training. We have had a 
little Fo-est Schcol at Balaghat for the last 15 years. We train there occasionally 
the Forest Guards who have some education. They have to be able to read and 
write in the vernacular. These Foresters are given a training which enables us to 
promote them up to Deputy Rangers. They get from Rs. 40 to Rs 60. Then comes 
the Ranger class; their pay is from Rs. 80 to Rs. 200 ; they are now trained at 
Coimbatore in Madras. The training of the Rangers used tobeatDehra Dun, and 
there is still a Rangers’ course there ; but the Central Provinces Government now 
send their men to Coimbatore, They have a two years’ course there, 

30347. In the school you refer to, is the teaching done in the vernacular? Yes. 
This is in Balaghat. 

30348. Which officials come in direct contact with the agriculturists? I 
suppose the Forest Guardis the man who comes in most direct contact?— Right up to 
the Ranger. 

30349. I understand that the contact of your department is more intimate with the 
Revenue Department than with the Agricultural Department ; is that so P—I suppose 
we do have more contact with the Revenue Department because the administration 
of the district is in the hands of the revenue authorities; and when there is any 
administrative question, a Forest Officer naturally goes to the Revenue Officer in 
charge. But as I have already said, we come in contact with the Agricultural 
Department more with regard to questions o£ fodder supplies, cattle farms, etc.) 
that is to say, the bigger questioos* 
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303S0* Have you undertaken any survey of the various types of grasses in the 
forest areas of the ProVince'-'—I cannot say we have» 

, 3035i» Are you familiar with any research which has been done on the various 

kinds of grasses in the Province As to their value you mean, 

30352. I mean .with regard to their feeding value, growth, and quality in 
general ?~I studied it a bit myself; I have written asmallbookon the grasses of the 
Central Provinces. As a matter of fact, somebody in the Agricultural Department 
took up the question of grasses and he also wiute something about it. Perhaps 
Mr. Plymen would be able to speak on it, ^ 

30353- You are not in touch with that work ? -I cannot say we have done any 
research work of that kind. 1 think it was the Economic Botanist who took up this 
question in the Agricultural Department and st.idied it. 


30354. Are you carrying on any investigation in the deterioration of the 
forest areas and the forest soi>s ^ — I cannot say we are really ciriylng on any 
investigation into the matter. Cases of that sort occasionlly come up. SoJV, during 
this process of making new Working Plans reports come in, but no regular investiga- 
tion is being carried on into the matter, though we could put our finger on certain 
places and say that a particular area has distinctly deterioxated. I would not say 
that deterioration is going on to a very large extent, rnd I think we arc keeping 
things sufficiently in hand to say that our forests are not being ruined ; but I should 
not like to see the grazing go muchfmther; if it did, I think damage might be done. 
If our hands were forced, then I think dan ajje might be done. If we can keep things 
as they are now, we shall always have enough forest for the people. 

ro35S- Have you any mfoimation as to the quality of the baled grassP- 
Piovided the grass IS cut early m the season, before the end of the year' the 
grass IS all right. I prefer to see it cut in October and November. 

30356. What is the cost of baling 9 -You mean hand baling. 

30357. Yes, hand baling ? I think thit i? the coram )n practice here^^-That 
would cost on the average Re. x per ton. 


'^'*‘'■'‘’"‘'"8 baled grass 9-It is done Ihronch 
our staff. There ^in we should have to goto the Deputv Commissioner and tell 
him we have got this staff in oertsin centres. His Tahsildars and other people would 
it k^own know that it was there. That would be the best agency to get 


3*^3SC- Is there any intermediary between the Forest Officer and the cultivator in 
the sale of the baled grass 9 Our Forest Rangers, Foresters and Forest Guards could 
all be inierrr.edianes in the matter, but it would help a great deal more to to the 
revenue authorities rnd get their assistance. ^ 

There is no other foreign intermediary between the Forest Officers and the 
cultivators r — No, 


^^303^1' What principle do ycu follow in levying these various grazing rates* 
ordinary rates, privilege rates and commercial rates ?— I should not like to say. We 
consider of courbe that even these privilege rates are unnecessarily low. Practically it 
comes to this, that Government wants to g;ive the agriculturist feeding for his plough 
cattle for practically nothmg. My idea is that you might as well give it free as charge 
an anna a year. T his mixture of rates is really a great trouble, 1 would much rather 
have some simple system, some being free and the rest charged at a reasonable rate. 

30362. Have you made any proposal with regard to this to Government ?— Things 
have been discussed nauseam, ® 

^ 30363. Do you find any indication of sUll-feeding becoming popular among 


the 
circum- 


3036J. Having perhaps come to the limit of the graaing area available from 

improvement could come. Yoa 
a” °i!‘» ‘:feeding with the Agricultural D^artmentf-Yes. 

^ disused It. At different times attempts have been Sade to introdueb 

stall feeding, some of those attempts were made a good man; years ago. 
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30365- Could you reduce the cost of fuel V^’e could not reduce it much more 
than it is already. The dry fuel is one picc or two pice per head-load. 

:,0Zt6. You could not reduce It any further They used to have one pie but 
nobody deals with cne pie nowadays , ’ 

30367* think better transport facilities would help to reduce the price?— 

No, all the dry fuel comes by cart. I suppose improvement of roads should h^^lo 
things. " ^ 

30568. You made a reference to lac and sericulture in reference to the extraction 
or minor forest produce, Is there not a department known as the Department of 
Industries?— Yes. 

<^0369. Is lac and sericulture under that departiuent?— No, anything from our 
f crests is entirely under cur department, inclntiing all minor products. 

30370. Mr, Ccilvert: You have referred to an area of 3,400 square miles as lein^ 
closed to grazing j how much of that is aUo closed for cutting grass ?— No le of thal 
would be closed, we do no't p. event the cutting of g-ass in these closed areas at a’l We 
would like to have it cut. 


3037T. The cutting of trees within 20 yards of a bank of a stream ig forbidden ; is 
that a rule under the Forest Act ?— No, that is a rule made by Government. 

30372. Under what authority ? Under the Revenue Act 

30373* Have you in your staff a separate Forest Botanist ?— No, not now in this 
Province. 

.30374-. I gather you have practically no complamts with regard to soil erosion in 
this Province ? - Not to any extent ; one hears of it, but one cannot say th it areas are 
definitely disappearing through ero*ion. 

30375. The proposal has been made that » he leclainadon of land that hns been 
eroded should be done by the Forest Botanist In the absence of a Forest Botanist 
it is difficult to know what you could do? — They nave an afforestation scheme in the 
United Provinces. 1 believe it is a very fine schr-mo, but that l^ not run by the Forest 
Botanist as fai as I know. 


30376, You have nothing compaiaSIe to Etuva. he e, have you® — No. 

30377. As the result of the research woik which is being done at Dehra Dun, is 
there any likelihood of development of forest industries in this Province® — ! think so, 
We have got one research officer as it is, and I hope the tune will ro ne when we might 
have another officer for that purpose, getting in touch with the markets, starting inJua- 
tries, and so on. 


30378. Have you a Utilisation Conservator ? --No, I am just taking the matter 
up and we are appointing an officer for a few months. 1 do not think we have enough 
work yet for a whole-time officer. We shall probably be putting an officer on for 
six months to try and get in touch with outside m^iikets for the utilisation of produce. 


50379. Do you think there is sufficient scope for industries subsidiary to forest 
produce?—! thinic in the lac industry in the village areas a good deal could be done. 


30380. Paper ?— No. 

30381. Have you any Forest Engineers ® — We have not. 

30383. Is that because your forests are in accessible places?— No. It h4.s been 
recommended several times by us, but Government has not approved of the proposal 
It does not consider that there would be sufficient work for a Forest Engineer. 


30383. That opinion was rather genera^y held at one time, but other G.>vernments 
have now appointed Forest Engineers with beneficial results. Do you think y-ou would 
increase your income by having a Forest Engineer ?— I do not say we would do great 
things, but he could be put on the big road works and things of that sort, and 1 think 
that would lead to development. 

30384. In the Central Provinces, your forests are generally in fairly accessible 
places ?— Yes. 

30385. So, the question of wood going to jot for lack of tran^ort does not apply 
here? — No. 
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30386, Sir Ganget Ram*, The very valuable produce o£ your forest which is 
bringing you a large sum of money is myrobalam ? — Yes, 

30387. Do you encourage the growth of that now We do not cut ihe tree that 
bears this fruit ; under our Working Plans the harra tree is specially put down as not 
to be cut. 

30388, How much revenue do you get from myrobalams ?— The Balaghat district 
alone is giving us Rs. 30,000 a year, on a big contract we have got with a firm in 
Bombay; they pay Rs. 30,000 a year for all the harrct in Balaghat. 

30389. You give it out on contract?— Yes, 

30390, They must be making a huge piofit. Myrobalams worth Rs. 4 crores are 
exported from India to foreign countries® — There is a certain amount from outside. 

30391. Sir Henry Lawrence: Wh^t is the total revenue from myrobalams ?— *1 
should think about Rs. 60,000 from the Government forests. 

30393. Wills: A large quantity comes from Indian States? — There are large 
quantities outside Government forests. , 

30393. Sir Ganga Ram ; You have got some match factories here 9 — There is one 
at Kota in Bilaspur district. 

30394. Have you any wood specially suited for it?— That has become rather a 
difficult question. The wood they have been using is the Bomb'ix mal ibancum or semal 
wood ; they cannot get enough of it. 

30395> f know that they have been goingas far as Hardwar and other p'aces for 
it. Cannot you grow some more of these trees? It ib very easy to grow ?— Thai is a 
point that is under consideiation now; I very much doubt whether we should be able 
to create it in time or quickly enough for them. They have tried to make out that 
we can supply them with that in large quantities in 25 years, but there is nothing on 
record to show that we can do anything of the kind. Plantations like that are likely 
to be fairly expensive. As I put it up to Government, if they wish keep this 
industry going they must be prepared to start these plantations and work them at 
a loss. My own idea is that they could use the salai instead of semaL We can supply 
them with any quantity they want or boswelia serrata instead of semal, 

3039®. is the only tree which is suitable? — That is the only one they 

are using. 

. 30397* I asked you whether you could not encourage the growth of semal trees ?— 
It is very scattered; you get it on the alluvial soils along the streams; there is a tree 
heie and there. 

30398. It grows nicely on the banks of streams ? — It would mean starting planta- 
tions. 

30399. Would it not be worth trying?— As Isay, if Government is prepared to 
take the thing up j I do not think we will ever make it pay, 

30400. It would increase the wealth of the country ? — There is only one match 
factory, and we should not be able to supply anything to them for twenty-five years; we 
have got to think twenty-five years ahead, I should say thirty-five years myself. 

30401. You said you greatly advocate growing? — Yes, 

30402, Do you advocate the growing of the trees on the sides of fields?— One 
does see them a great deal along the banks of fields, but I do not know whether 
the cultivator himself does anything in that line ; 1 take it he does not. I fancy that 
all the babul that you see along the bun*U on black soil is self-grown, but they could 
do a lot themselves ill increasing the amount of a place like Berar by taking 

the trouble. 

30403. But it casts a very injutious shadow on the crops?— I cannot express any 
opinion on that. 

No cultvator will put it on the side of his fidids. 

30404. Are there many camels in this Province? — No, very few, 
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3 o 4 o 5 * U is very good foed for camels ? —We used to use them for transport 
purposes a p;ood deal^ but we do not get many of them now. They have to come down 
from Rajputana side. 


30406. Would you not recommend to Government to encourage camel breeding? 
There is good food for them here?— Camels do not do well in this Province j all the 
eamels that we used for transport were sent back to the drier regions before the rams. 

30407. The climate is unsuitable ?— Yes, 


304o8. By forest roads, do you mean huUha roads ^ They are not metalled 
roads Most of our roads, are kutcKa roads 5 they are not metalled roads, but there is 
no reason why we should not make our own metalled roads if we had a Forest 
Engineer, 


30409, Are the slopes of your forestry land so well wooded that they do not let 
out the water when there is heavy rainfall ?— Yea ; I should say distinctly so. 

30410. You do not lease forest slopes to the people for cultivation ?— No. 

30 i. Is there a demand for it ^ — I sh.uld not think so 

50412. Do you teriace ail} wheie?— The slopass in our forests are covered with 
tree growth, and we just work them in the ordinary way as we go along, under certain 
Working Plans, 

30413. Sir Thomas MidUehni You graze about million cattle here?— Yes. 


3041 4, Could you give u? any soit of indication as to what proportion would be at 
privileged rates, what at ordinary rates and what at commercial rates ?— I shall send 
figures, 

^041 5. Sir Henry Lainrence ; What is your total grazing fee P— Rs. lakhs. 

Sir Thomas MicUletonl You say it is Rs. 14 lakhs. 


30416. The Cdiairmmti Would you let us have a statenaent, giving all those 

figurcbP— Yes.* 

30417 Sir Thomas M%idleioni I take it the position is that the Forest Depart- 
ment IS praciic^lly the cantroller of most of the giazing ; foresters have adopted as 
a definite pohey the new that grass should be cheap and grazing dear; that policy was 
hid down at a conference in 191^ but nothing has yet been do-ie to give effect to that 
policy theie has been no alterat'on m the relative charges P— That is what it comes to. 


30418.' S%v Gan^aRam' Are you aware of the system of keeping bkusa^ 
We call it mosal. It is a cone about 100 feet in diameter at the base, and going up to 
a heieht of 40 feet; it is covered over with thatch, and there is a drain all 

round^in oider tJ keep off the ram water. It keeps the for a long time , I have 

seen mnsaU which have kept bhztsa m good condition for five years. Are you aware 
cf thatpraciiceP—We do not know anything about it. 


30419 TheChmrmam Do you know of any cases where cultivators have planted 
trees or shrubs for fuel purposes?— I do not 

rioioo It was soggeisted by one witness before the Commission in this Province 
that the karanja tree might be used fot that purpose. Would you wpport that ^jew f— 
No, I do not think it produces a particularly good fuel ; it would be good for the fruit 
from which oil can oe extracted. 


30421, 

other. 


What is your best quick-growing fuel tree ?— is as good as any 


30422. In planting out babul m plantations, what spacing do you give ?— We do 
it in lines of about 6 feet apart. 


304^3, Have you casuanna here?— *'^0, 

•50424. Sir Ilenrv Laurence i Would it not grow here ?— No ; it will grow along 
the sea coast, it is largely grown on the East Coast near Pun. 


hi 
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30435. The camrina trees in Mysore are 50 miles from the sea ?-*It wants 
a Very sandy soil. 

30426. The Raja of Parlahimedi ; Do you have in your forests any tanning 
species ?— Yes. The babul bark is used for tanning. The bark oi Terminali'a 
arjuna\% used, but they cannot really use it widely because it is a tree that grows along 
the streams, and we object to the cutting of it, 

30427. Prof, Gangulee : What about myrobalams ?— It is of course the main thing 
hut it is exported. I am thinking more of the local uses. Then there was a shrub 
called far^Bia {Cassia auriculata) which was introduced in the Central Provinces to\\ards 
the end of^ the War, and we were told to make a plantation of it. This is the 
chief tanning material in South India, the scientific name is Cassia auriculata^ and it 
grows in Berar, nut nobody would use it here. 

30428. The Raja of Parlakimedix What is your revenue under thathea*!? — 
N othing. 

30429. iW/-, ATfliwri; There is a paragraph in the latest issue Capital which 
may interest you It says; The secret of turnwig tropical grasses and other fibrous 
substances into clothes to wear is believed to have been solved by Dr. Dinsh-a w Nanii 
of Birmingham University. Chemical ptoces'ses are said to have been perfecte I for 
separating the fibres from the raw materbU and preparfng themforspmninff’*?— 
1 have not seen that. 6 

(The Witness withdrew.) 
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Bahadur M. G. DESHPANDE, Nagpuf. 

Replies to the Questionraire. 

Question i.— RESEAECii.--(fl) The present organisation of research work in this 
t^tovince, judged by its results, is in no way unsatisfactory. I wouklj however, like to 
make one or more suggestions w hich, in my opinion, might be carried out with advantage. 
In the first place more facilities and more funds should be provided for district 
research by investigators on the spot. I am in favour of the formation of a Provincial 
Research Committee at Nagpur under the chairmanship of the Diiector of Agriculture. 
This committee would administer a special permanent research fund and the problems 
affecting the welfare of the agriculturists should be submitted to the committee by the 
District Officers with an estimate of the money and staff required to deal with them. 
The Research Committee would have the advantage of knowing what research schemes 
were contemplated all over the Province, and if the problem seemed a sufficiently 
important one would allot men and the meins for undertaking the investigation. The 
central expert at Nagpur would act as an adviser to Deputy directors in laying out and 
controlling such local research scheme in addition to carrying on his own general 
research laboratory or station. 

It is not enough if competent research officers and administrators remain content 
with doing useful work themselves but they should train other workers in their 
respectiv'e lines. If this is done the country would have as many competent indigenous 
workers as India needs. The main advantage of employing indigenous workers is 
that they are not like'y to be lost to the country in the latter part of their service 
after acquiring great experience at the cost of the State. This is generally the caso 
with rese-irch workers brought from outside, and I am strictly of opinion that resca’ch 
workers should be as far as possible from this country. 

Research work is of no value whatever to the agricultural masses unless the 
results obtained from it were brought to the notice of- the cultivators and wire 
incorporated in «heir general agricultural practice. If this is done, lam sure a special 
fund from the public wjuld come ferward and maintain the research work. 

(^) I do not know any particular case in which the progress is not being riada 
because of the want of skilled wcikers, or ficli or laboratory facilities for study, but 
it is a genera! fact that the results obtained fiom the retearch are nut brought to the 
notice of the cultivators and are not incorporated in them general agricultural practice, 

(c) Southern portion of the Central Provinces andBerar is a great cotton producing 
tract, and it will be quite advisable if soms research on cotton breeding, cotton 
physiology, cotton technology, cotton entomology and cotton mycology is carried on. 
If some good comes out of this research it will be good for both the Government and 
the people I would lay emphasis on the fact that the Agricultural Department 
always take an opportunity of encouraging snd, if necessary, subsidising non- 
official gentemen who have facilities and are desirous of conductinjr small schemes 
of research work on their own farms under the direction and guidance of officers of 
the Agricultural Department, I have come across many such progressive cultivators, 
and with a httle encouragement and help from Government there is a wide field for 
extending their knowledge of agricultural improvements at small ezipente and in a 
practical and effective manner, 

OuESTiotJ s.-Agricultural EDUCATION.-Agricullural education should be of 
such kind as would create sympathy and taste for agricultural peasants and would 
acquaint the youths of the countij^ with theory and practice of agricultare. 

(i) Existing educational institutions and staff are quite inadequate for spreadinff 
general knowledge among the masses, & 

Province*^^^^* extension of leaching facilities all over the 

^ teachers in rural areas be drawn from agricultural 

passes, These teachers are well acquainted with the local conditions and can very 
well impress upon the cultivators the importance of agricultural improvement. ^ 

agricultural schools in this Province where the 
Tin"? u ! satisfactory but is now gradually improving 

P®0P*e from rural areas 

have not realised the importance of education. If, however, iL attempts arc canted 
beteSr ^^tiendance will still more be increased and more schools liill 
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(vj The cbtabUbhiueril o( agricultural clubs in vernacukr and Anglo-vertiactilal’ 
schools will, in my opinion, bn the mam incentive which will induce the 'ads to study 
agriculture 7'he teachers of thes-i 'schools should take part in these activities and 
should try to diveii the minds of the lads towards agriculture. The schools should be 
provided with small plots of land attached to the school where the boys interested in 
agriculture should be allowed to have small gardens and to enjoy the outturn for them- 
selves. Every year the central educational institution (College of Agriculture at 
Nagpur) should invite such clubs and should show all the improvements carried on by 
the department, Students of the Cul'ege of Agriculture at Nagpur should take a 
leading part in such actiVit'es and give the adVcintage of the knowIeJge to their youthful 
brothers. 

(vi) I do not think that the pupiU going to such schools should be mainly drawn 
from agricultural classes ; advantage may also be given to other bays. 

(vii) India is mainly an c^viiciiltural country and hence th i general atmospher e 
even of primary schools, should be agricultural. In the last two classes of high school 
agncultme should be added in the group*! of optional subjects; students selecting this 
group would have preference for admission into the Agricultural College A portion of 
the time at school may be cievoted to manual work. Courses iri general agriculture, 
elementary boUny, z )ology, etc , be taught to the students of normal schools and the 
student taking up such courses be given preference for teachership in rural primary 
schools. 

(viii) I am in favour of («) nature study, (d) school plots, and (c) school farms. 

(ix) Intellij'ent and hard working students gener illy come from middle class. If 
such students are selected and sent abroad far scientific training, the country would 
have competent indigenous vvorkeisin scientific field and thus the middle-class youths 
will be attiacted towards agriculture The tendency of bringing re-iearch workers from 
outside should at once be checked. 

(k) Majoniy of students who hive studied agriculture have op till now accepted 
Government service. Uneconomic condition of farming is really the chief cause cf 
farming being not attractive to college graduate* or even to high school men, unless 
they are content with a very low standard of living and unless they are prepared to work 
as peasants. In spite of all these adverse conditions, there are some progressive 
farmers in the country who cm very well make ui»e of the students turned out by 
agricultural colleges j but they are not really capable of acting as business managers m 
any commercial venture without actual experience They should therefore be given 
more opportunities in the college for doing practical work. 

(xi) I do not see any movement for improving the technical knowledge of students 
Who have studied agriculture, Those who are alrea ly in Government .servi ce: actually 
carry out the orders without even utilising the knowledge they have gained while 
students. 

(xii) Adult education in rural tracts can be popularised by actual demonstrations in 
the field. I have no paiticular scheme in view for the present, 

(xiii) With reference to adult education in rural tracts, there is a great deficiency 
in the present system of agricultural education. There are few, if any, facilities pro- 
vided for the training of men of the field men type in specialised forms of agriculture 
from the practice of which such men can make a good living,^ In agricultural schools 
(like Powarkhera school;, subjects such as well-making, working of boring machines, 
tractor driving, fruit cultivation, repairing of implements, gur manufacture, care of 
cattle, poultry farming, etc., should be taught to adults along with the boys. Practical 
knowledge of these courses should be given within a period of six months. 

Question 3.— Demon stration and propaganda,— Those that are deputed on the work 
should be men of courteous habits and should mix with the masses as if they were one of 
themselves. They should have demonstration lorries with all the necessary implements 
and accessories, and should send their programme in advance which should be framed 
not according to the convorJenee of the officers but according to the convenience of 
the people. The lorries should be of juch a make as to be taken over the country 
roads, 

(«) The following measures will, in my opinion, be more successful in influencing 
and improving tl e agricultural practice of cultivators— (1) Well* organised, continuous, 
intensive demonstration and propaganda work conducted in the districts, specially ^ in 
co-operation with non-officials and non-official local bodies ; and (2) the organisation 
of sources of supply and maintenance in the case of improved materials and of super- 
vision aud diiection in the case of improved methods* 
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The amounts of money on research work and on propaganid woik aio quite 
d ibpropbrtidnate, having regard to the relitive impuitince o£ these two neccfasitiob in 
agricultural progress. Koaearch work isot no value wha'ever to the ngncultaral iniAsscs 
unless the results ohtaiiicd tiom it are brought to iho notice of cultivatois and a'o 
Incorporated iii their gcneial agricultural practice. My txperichce a-j a member on the 
Board of Agiicultuie, Central t'rovmcesj shjws tint money lor lesearcn is gener.dly 
comp iratively easy ta obtain, but the p'oviaion ot lunds tor prop .gin U .imang the 
cultivators is almost ludicrously in i-ieq lal'i. I w juld preter c > p ly inorj attention tj 
propaganda work than to research side. 

Use of lantern slides and, if possible motion pictures w^uld increase the effective^ 
ness of field demonstrations, 

(c) Indian tjrmers hive shown willingness and G\en keenness in adopting im- 
provements which promise to pav them, but there is no co-operatioii between them and 
the Department of Agriculture on account of the autocratic* tordencus ot the latter. 
1 do not think if gooil methods* are sh iwn to the cuhivatjrs, they will abstain irom 
expert advice, t-ourtesy on the p .rt of uovernment officials n the only metiud I 
would suggest where'jy cultivators, may be induced t ; adopt expeit advice. 

(d) In majority of the cases demonstration and pro^'agand.i woik has met with 
a failure. This is partly due to the non-realisation on the part of the farmers and 
partly to the negligence of the tubordinates carrying on the work. The Department of 
Agriculture should therefore establish proper co operation between the farmers and tho 
subordinates before they proceed to start any part on these line-. Subordinatcb miiat 
be made to beir m mind that they are the servants of the people ami to render honest 
advice to them is their prim iry duty. Unless this is done, 1 do not think any propaganda 
work can be successful, 


QuasTiov 4.-7ADMiNisfRATiON. — (a) I feel that a belter co-ordination of the 
agricultural activities of Governments in Indin, especiaUv with reference to the means 
to be adopted fjr introducing agricultural improve nents to the cultivators would be 
facditated if provision is made tor a fuller exchange of experience and opinions between 
officers of the A^ricuUuial Departments of different I’rovmces, particularly of such 
Provinces to which certain problems are more or less common, 

(5) I do not think it is desirable t j increase the scientific staff of the Government 
of India at the present time ; I would lay more ennph sis On propaganda work. 

. W (>) From my point of view, Agti cultural and Veterinary Sei vices are far from 
satisfactory. The officials of these cepaitments do not realise that they are the 
servants of the people and dvi not give the farmers the full benefit of their services. 
Supervising officers of these departments should therefore, insist upon i heir subordinates 
that they are pub'ic serv.int3 and shouM discharge the«r duties in the interest of the public, 

('ll) As regards railway transport, adequate number of wagons are not available 
in the harvest season and railway transport cost about iro per cent more in 
India than in countries like America. Railway companies should therefore be 
induced to grant concession rates to farmers. Besides this, pilfering is a common 
practice earned on by railway servants and hence the arfcles of farm produce never 
reach the consumer or the dealer in a safe condition. This is especially true in the case 
of orange industry. Railway authorities should therefore be insisted upon to have strict 
watch on the subordinates and avoid pilfering and damage during transit;. 

f,. ?®"^ very much on transport. Communication from 

taim to village and from village to market is very p^or, and as such not only costs 
much bat increases the depreciation charges of carts and bullocks, 

(tV) Meteorological Department is rather doing good work, 

' '(») and (Vi)' -Mote post and telegraph oBices should be opened in the rural areas. 

Question 6.-AQ8icoLTUBaL lNDEBTEDNESs,-In India, tho agriculturists are 
deeply in debt and Ifte best way to help them is by development of co-operatfte land 
mortpage credit The present credit societies of villages cannot satisfy their needs for 
meeting the old debts of their members or the purchase rfland or making improvement in 
tbex landed es^es. T his will be possible when lard mortgage credit if develoMTon a ' 
•Wsoale. But tae important point to be considered In this connection is^whether 
the present organisations of primary village sscieties, the Central Banks* and tS 
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Provincial Banks are suited to develop that land martgage credit or altogether different 
institutions must be btaited to do the thing required. Theie seems to be no objection 
to developing it by the present institutions. The only prec.iution that is to be taken is to 
keep this branch separate from their short-term business an i it should be financed from 
the funds obtained for long periods, either in the form of deposits or debentures, to 
which a reference will be made later on. 

I here cannot be two opinion^ cn the question that co* operative land mortgage 
Cicdit must be developed in India on a large scale, to relieve the agriculturist fro n 
their old debts. Whether beparate institutions are to be started or the present credit 
institutiorib— the primnry societies, the Central Banks and Provincial Banks can 
manage the land mortgagi credit, is a secondary question. 

Co-operative land mortgage credit, if properly introduced, will greatly benefit 
India, For the improvement of agriculture, for the adoption of machinery and 
modern methods, the employment of large capital is necessary. Modern farming is a 
business which must be suppoited by plenty of ready money. This is possible if aoricul- 
tural credit is developed fully, * 

The next impoi tant question with regard to land moi‘g'gc credit is whe*her it can 
be developed in India. The answet to this question can be given in the affirmatve , 
but the same re-,ts on several imj'or tan t assumptions. It must, for instance, be taken 
for granted (i) that the laws of the land will be modified, where necesbUry, so as to 
favour an orgmised system of hnd mortgage credit ; (ii) that owners of land will com- 
bine with each other in order to better their Ciedit beenn^e they understand (n) the 
necessity for intensive cultivation, and {b) how to cultivate intensively, and (lii) that the 
necessary 01 ganising agency is placed at the service of the landowners. The introduc- 
tion of a system of land mortgige ciedit in Ind'a will ceitainly require guidance and 
supoi vision and even State money but the last must be given in the f jrm of a loan only 
in the beginning In India it will be inadvisable for the State to stand aloof from a 
movement of this typi. It is for the development of land mortgage credit that State 
loans should be ii ade in the beginning in order that the investing public should learn 
the importance c£ this system. They will come to realise the security contained in the 
land mortgage bonds, when the Stale finarces are forthcoming Until the public 
realise this, the Siate should not take away its aid. In Egypt, foi example, the State 
Rank holds sharcb in the Agricultural Bank of Egypt, The Stale must help the deve- 
lopment of their businesb by other ways also. A guarantee of inteiest on the isbus 
of debentures must be given by it to popularise them. Ihere seems to be no objection 
for giving the guaiantee as it involves no immediate expenditure by the State, and 
probably none at any time. The most satisfactory fjrm of help h a State guarantee 
of interest on a limited issue of debentures for limited term in order to reassure the 
public as to the new .nveslment and to give them time to become familiar with it The 
guarantee can be given to a special land mortgage bank if one be stuted or to a Pro- 
vinciil Bank if it und^rtukss and manages the business through Central Banks and 
piimary credit societies, as is being done at present by the Central Provinces and Berar 
i^rovincial Bank. Unless tho debentures are made trustee securities, tluy will nut be 
prized by the investing public 3 and this must be done by making necessary am'ndment 
in the Trusts Act. 

A refeience is male above that the Central Provinces and Berar Provincial ^ 
Co-Operative Bank, Li mite i, has been mana^^ing the land mortgage credit business * 
through Central Banks and primary credit societies. It will, therefore, bs not out of 
place to give brief details about the syste.n introduced by this bank in the societies 
under the Akula Central Bank. 

The Central Provinces and Berar Bank has advanced money to good and solvent 
members of some goad societies affiliated to the Akola Central Bank, makicg these 
societies and that bank parties to the transactions. The loans are first made to the Akola 
Central Bank, the latter makes them to the societies which on their part transler the 
amounts to their goj.l and solvent members on security of first mortgage of their 
landed estates. The loans are made repayable during the course of sixteen years by equal 
annual instalments of 15^ per cent. The moitgages are assigned to the Akola Central 
Bank by assignment deeds by respective -ocietes and the former reassign them to the 
Provincial Bank by another assignment deed. Besides the mortgages, the^ societies 
execute demand pro-notes for amount of loan in favour of the Akoia Central Bank 
which, in its turn, besiies giving its own pro-notes, transfers them to the Provincial 
Bank. There is anether becurity attached to t^his transaction, and that is the two 
beourities are required to bs given for the due repayment of mortg-ige debt. 

Before any society is admitted to the scheme, it is thedity of the Akola Bank 
to investigate into the tiile of the prospective borrower. They have appointed a 
special commitiae for doing ail primary work such as Tavestigation of tiije 
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deeds, liabilities, etc, The loan is not advanced unless and until it is sanctioned by 
the Governor, Ceiitral iVovinces and Berar Co-operative Federation, who is trustee 
for the debenture-holders and to whom all mortgages have been assigned to serve as 
security to debenture-holders, As regards recovery of moncy^ the Akola Bank has 
held itself responsible under an agreement with the l-*iovincul Bank. 

The annual instalments, constituting a sum of Rs. i for every hundred rupees 
advanced represent Rs. for principal and Rs. 9 as interest. The principal is held by 
the Governor of the Federaiion in sinking fund whkh is invested in Government paper 
while the interest is disbursed as under: — 

1 per cent to the Akoia Bank. 

8 per cent to the Provincial Bdnk for the loans advanced by it. 

In 1920, the PfovirjC’'al Bank issued dcbrntures^ of two series, carrying interest at 7 
per cent and 6 per cent, respectively, and could ea-sily disoose of the former on the face 
value of about a lakh, witJiout any advertisement.^ The 6 per cent debentures 
were subscribed for a small amount though special privilege was given to the holders 
thereof, for getting them redeemed aftei a notice of six months, and the^ Bank has 
realised that out of two series of debentures carrying different rates, one carrying higher 
rate only IS favoured by the public and hence it is iniJvisable to ist»Ufi two series of 
debentmes cairying different rates of interest. 

The Provincial Bank redeemed the 7 per cent debentures in 1924 because it had 
very heavy surplus fund. 

There are some other points with regard to this scheme and they must be touched 

here. 

First, as legards the mortgages, the mortgagor is required to repay the amount 
by 1 6 annual instalmerfs of equal amount at i.sJ per cent, per cent, representing 
the principal and 9 per cent intercfat. This g per cent rate is payable for all the six 
years on the original amount and not on the balance outstanding, and hence it is 
excessive. So instead of making the interest payable on the sum advanced, it should be 
made payable on the unpaid balance and in the latter case the scheme will be best 
appreciated by the landholders. The next thing about the mortgage is that the 
mortgagor has been given the pruilege to rodeem the mortgage after giving thice 
months’ notice of Ins intention to do so , this is an inducement for him to make his best 
efforts to be free from debt as early as possible, The third important condition is 
that in case of default in making payment of any imtalment, the whole debt becomes 
due, and the society is at liber'y to proceed against the defaulter in a epurt of law. 
So all possible safeguards have been taken in drawing out the mortgage deed, and 
hence it offers very go id security for the debenture -holders. 

Secondly, the sinking fund is maintained by the Governor, Central Provinces anl 
Berar Federation, as trustee foi the debenture-holders. As already said above, all the. 
instalments for the lepayment of the principal bums aie held by the Governor of the 
Federation in a fund which is invested in Government paper or securities 
approved of by the Registrar, The interest accruing on the paper or other securities 
is credited to the fund And reinvestment in Government paper or otherwise directed by 
the Registrar, The debenture-holders are to be paia the money from this fund and any 
surplus that will remain will be distributed amongst the societies concerned, which will 
credit the amounts to their reserve fund. Now that they per cent debentures have 
been paid off in full by the Provincial Bank the trustee will pay the former the load's 
made by it from the pioceeds of the sinking fund investments. Ihe Provincial Hank 
is at liberty to reissue the redeemed debentures any time during the currency of the 
mortgages. 

Under the scheme, the Provincial Bank has agreed to make loans of a sum not 
exceeding Rs, 1,50000 and it is entitled to issue debentures of theaggiegate va'ue of 
the mortgage loans made by it. 

The effects of the scheme have been wonderful. Some of the mortgagers were 
able to redeem their mortgages within five years and some within four years even. 
There have been only a few defaulters. 

Question ic — Fertihsers.-;~(/») In my opinion; natural inarurcs can be more 
ptofitably used than artificial fertilisers, Artificim fertilisers are most by brought to the 
Indian markets outsice^ and they cannot be sold cheaply, Besi es tins* the econo- 
mic condition of the Ifidian farmer is not so good as to make use cf these costly and 
artificial fertilisers. The improvement of cattle industry is, in my opinion, the only 
direction in which we can proceed to maintain fertility of the soil. 

^ So far, in ojr history, grain selling has meant selling fertility ihat has been sto ed 
up in the past ages ; and It has been followed by irnproverisbed soils and unprofitable 
agriculture. On the 01 her band we find farms in almost every locality in the 
United States of America and even entire countries can be pointed out where the fertility 
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of the soil has been vastly increased by livestock fanning. The moat marked examples 
of this are concerned with dairy farming. 

I have observed that a dairy cow weighing about i,ooj lbs. yields about 13 tons o£ 
solid and liquid manure i n a year. UnJer proper conditions from 70 — 80 per cent of 
the manure voided by farm animals may be saved and returned to the so//. 

(h) Fraudulent adulteiation of fertilisers can be prevented if they are sold to the 
farmers through the licensed sellers under the control of the Department of 
Agriculture. 

(c) In the first place I will strongly advise farmers to use natural manures If new 
and improved fertilisers are at all to be used, they should firstbe used on experimental 
farms and the result be, sho au to the farmers. If they see good results from the use of 
fertiliser* they will naturally be inclined to use them on their farms. 

(d) I do not know any particular locality where consider.ibIe increase in the use of 
manures has taken place, but so far as f have seen* every farmer knows the value of 
manures and he tries to obtain as much ihanure as he can conveniently procure in 
his village. 

(e) I do not think the effect of manuring with phosphates, nitrates, sulphate >c 
ammonia and potash manures have properly been investigated m this Province. 

(/) Education* propaganda ate the methods, I would suggest, to discourage the 
practice of using cowdung as fuel. 

Question 11.—- Crops.— (o) (1) Coftdiiion of existing crops can be well improved 
by the use of natural manuies and by adopting methods of proper crop lotation. The 
Department of Agriculture should show the methods to the farmers. Irrigation 
facilities should be widened ' 

’ (ii) Where irr.gation is poisib’e, crops like alfalfa {lasun grass) should be intro- 
duced. This would improve the existing condition of the cattle and maintain soil 
fertility. 

(ill) The distribution of seeds to the farmers should be done througn the selling 
agencies (in every tahsil) under the supervision of the Department of Agriculture; and 
the local bodies, like Locid Boards, be encouraged to maintain such seed stores at every 
tahsil headquaiters and supp'y seed to the farmers of the surrounding area. 

(iv) iM pigs and deer are mostly responsible for the destruction of crops, and 
although ihey are killed in large numbers they breed more quickly than they are killed. 
The Board of Agriculture has* I a n told pai.sed a resolution on the subject to bring 
about increased destruction of pigs and other wild animals, but it is still under the 
consideration of the (iovernment of India. The pig is a very hard animal, and is not 
likely to be destroyed by the slow process of resolutions but by active steps. « 

Government should be more liberal in granting licenses to the farmers. 

(6) I have no such crop in view. 

(c) No. 

Question 12. — Cultivation, — (1) Though the existing sys em of tillage is not 
veiyt^ satisfactory it has still its own merits. From my personal experience, 1 have 
observed that the improvement of existing agricultural implements is more preferable 
to the introduction of new types I have not seen practcaliy any agricultural operation 
which was carried on in general farming practice in the Province where greater efficiency 
could not be obtained by the improvement of the indigenous implements in use. Such 
improvements must be cheap and easily effected in the villages. 

Question I, q,— Crop protection, internal and external — (i) dThe efficiency 
and suCBcicncy of existing measures for protection of crops from external infection, pests 
and diseases are far from satisfactory. 

(ii) Active action on the part of the department is now desirable. 

Question 14.— Implements.— (o) No. 

(6) There is an unlimited field for developing trade in agricultural implements if 
the initial difficulties are surmounted by special measures. Firstly, the villagers are 
scattered over long distances and it is impoi»sibIe for the trader to reaah them. The 
second difficulty is financial* mostly the cultivators cannot pay in,^ump sum the price fdr 
implements. They want easy terms for payment in^ instalments. If the agriculturibt is 
approached and relieved from financial difficulty, he is quite willing to go i« for modern 
implements. Kailway companies should also be approached to grant coucesstionS'bn 
agricultural implements. , 

(c) There are some difficulties which manufacturers have to contend with m the pro- 
duction of agricultural implements, but they can be removed. The Provincial Govern- 
ments should take up this work by guaranteeing the manufaotoring firms’ orders in bulk 
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for the purchase of implements. Thus there would be irianuidctiire on the largest scale, 
which means production. Then again, local eotiditions should be studied to^ suggest 
the implements necessary for a particular area, and these should then be standardised and 
produced on a large sea e. 


Question 32 -Co-opERATioM,— (a) (i) Co-operation is essentially a democratic 
organisation.. It is an embodiment of the principle of self-determination and as such 
should not be mentored by the strong official hand. Nevertheless, the Indian masses, 
as they stand, need sympathetic and judicious guidance from above. Whether it be 
Government officers or the non-ofRctals, they have all to approach the movement in a 
missionary spirit. For this, it is absolutely necessary that the heads of the Co-opera- 
tive Department should be Indians. They are expected to know their countrymen 
better and the latter also will take the former as their own 


Secondly, these Government officers should, as far as may be, \ e drawn from the 
Agricultural and Industrial Department^, so that alongside with the supply of credit 
through co-operative organisations, they should be in a position to advise the agricul- 
turist to put his money to best use and utilise his spare hours profitably. Being in touch 
with agriculture, they will be able to guide the members of the co-operative societies how 
to take advantage of and utilise improved methods of cultivation, select their seed's and 
choose their fertilisers. Lastly, being associated with the Industrial Department, they 
will be able to issue instruptions to the ignorant members of the societies to . turn their 
spare moments to a better account by taking to farm industries. Similarly, their 
assistants also should undergo a course of agricultural training. They should not lack 
in the knowledge of accountancy, economics and banking, and should be drawn as far 
as possible from the agriculturists. " 

Thirdly, there should be. a close co-operation between the four departments of 
Government— the Agricultural, the Co-operative, the Veterinary and the Industrial, 
each uniting and supplementing the efforts of the other* 

Fourthly, the Government officers of other departments, especially those of 
Revenue) Excise and Education, shonld strengthen the hands of the Co-operative 
Department by making it a po-nt, whenever possible, but without proving a bore to the. 
members of the rural societies, to visit and offer them a few words of advice* The 
Revenue Department can be of great assist? nee in composing their differences and 
bringing the defaulters to book The Excise Department can help them in getting rid 
ot their addiction to alcohol or liquor, if ary. Education Department, if sympatheti- 
cally inclined, can provide for the educational facilities of the children of the agricul- 
turists. To ,pay the least, illiteracy has been the greatest bane of the JIndian society, to 
stamp out which no efforts should be spared. Legislative Councils and the local 
bodies can go a great length in this direction, but the actual administrative machinery 
rests in the han ’s of the Education- Department. If the latter is guided by persons who 
have the country’s good at their heart much can be done to improve the lot of the poor 
agriculturist. Our agriculturists have been easy victims of those who are gifted with 
b^ter intelligence. They are also by nature a most conservative set of people and 
unless their vision is broadened by education, they cannot imbibe the ideas of 
co-operation with the result that the latter ceases to take root Hence it is that 
Education Department should be the most active amongst thobc referred to above and 
lend all possible co-operation to them. 


(ii) The non-official agencies best fitted to preraote the growth of this movement 
are the federal bodies, divisional or provincial. All propagandist and educative part 
should be entrusted to them, and the Government should not grudge them a reasonable 
subsidy for their upkeep, even if it wereio come from the pockets of the general tax- 
payer. Obviously the whole of Indian revenue has its last link in the agriculturist’s 
home, and as such every pie that is spent from the general treasury has its reward and 
justification. By hloding courses of studies for the literate agriculturists and others 
interested in co-operation and rallies at conveni^t centres, and convening conferences 
from time to time and publishing tracts on the working of co-operation, co-operative 
education can be much popdarised. The Government for their part should induce the 
righttypeof people to join the movement and show them a way to ameliorate the 
condition of the agriculturists. 

(ft)' (i) Our credit societies and, for the matter of that, all primary societies have 
been so n^h under the tutelage of external agencies that they are lacking in creative 

always depend upon external financial aid. 
Secondly, the credit facilities are more often than not denied when they are sorely 
circumstances are responsible, chief among which are, first. 

^”“8 "pon ‘teir credit with 
Central Banfa, m rainy season, and secondly, the defective means 
f communication. In some parts of the country, the land tenure is so faulty that 
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while the requirements oi the agricuUnrUts are as great as those of others more 
favourably situated, looking to the security of their holdings, the financing bodies are 
close fisted in satisfying their needs* For this it is necessary that their lend revenue 
system must be changed. Their holdings ir.usti be made transferable, and it is then 
alone that they will be able to command adequate credit. In co>operation, it is no 
doubt honesty of ourpose and prudential habits that are the main sources of credit, 
but human nature constituted as it is, has its weaknesses and drawbacks, and as such 
a mortgagable interest in one’s holding is sometimes badly needed. Our credit societies 
are so much accustomed to paternal care and taccavi advances that they only take the 
Central Banks as old friends, the sowcars in the new garb. To remove this 
^misapprehension education and propaganda are necfssary to which a reference has 
already been made. 

The formation of urban banks, especially of Government servants and of public 
bodies, should be encouraged to enable the needy persons to secure loans at reasonable 
rates of iiaterest. 

(ii) All animal life is composite, and so is that of the agriculturists. Money or 
credit is not the only sinew of the war. An agriculturist produces his crops by (he 
money supplied by Central Banks but that done, he is again at the mercy of the cunning 
oi the bnnias. He does not know how to put his produce to the market. Very often 
he is being pressed by his creditors for the payment of money borrowed off them and be 
has to part with his produce before the market is settled or to sell it to the Jawjfl himself 
for the price quoted by him. For this, it is absolut*ly necessary that sale societies 
must be organised, i he experiment has been successfully tried in some of the places 
in the Bombay Presidency. The Government should take steps to organise these 
societies at convenient centres in each district, it goes without saying that, in the 
beginning, their working will have to be_ supervised by the Government. 

(iii) In the money rraiket, the common maxim is that we should but at the cheapest 
‘and sell at the dearest, but our agriculturists have often to reverse this order. Credit 
gives the agriculturists the wherewithal with which to buy his necessaries, but where 
to buy them profitably is always a besetting question with him. An agriculturist is in 
need of several things such as seed, fertilisers, machinery, implements, t^ols,^ etc., and 
articles of every day consumption. For this purchase societies must be provided. 

Now whether all the three functions detailed above should be combined in one 
and the same society so that it should be a self-sufficient body is a point on which there 
is a difference of opinion, but expert advice demands that these different functions 
should as far as possible be kept apart and not allowed to impede the growth of others 

(iv) These societies can be organised and run in areas where irrigation works are 
in progress and great reservoirs are being sunk. We mean to say such an area pro- 
vides vou with a favourable ground. Once these experiments succeed, even a modest 
village could start a society of its own and carry on its work in the neighbouring 
villages. Often times we find a group of labourers working together without being 
conscious of the fact that they are translating the principle f co-operation into 
action partly. Advantage should be taken of such groups and they shou*d be placed 
on a proper footing Unfortunately the Central Provinces has not got such, societies, 
the formation of which should be encouraged. 

(v) Aggregation ofl fragmented holdings is a great desideratum of the present 
agricultural community. By accretion of time, the Hindu joint family system has 
given rise to minute sub-divisions of land which have u|)set all calculations of fruitful 

, agriculture. Punjab co-operators have taken the initiative in the matter, and if their 
experiments attain a reasonable degree of success, other Provinces should follow suit.^ 

(vi) There is an instance of this kind in this Province Jalgaon is a taluk town m 
Buldana district in Berar. The Agricultural As.ociation there purchased improved 
ploughs and rented them out on a nominal fee. The result was that while nobody had 
to bear the burden of -investing a large arncuni in the purchase of implements, every* 
body had the good luck to enjoy the fruitful results of co-operation. Neverthelfess, 
where the use of improved machinery is yet far from commending itself to the accept- 
ance of the average agriculturist, reasons apart, it will be premature to try experiments 
of this type. In this respect, I'f at all, it is the Agricultural Department which nauat 

have the honour of establishing the claims of modern machinery. ... 

(vii) If joint farming is something different from joint cuUivatj.n, then it must be 

stated that the former has little chance in places where whole of the arable has 

, been.brought under cultivation. These experiments could be tned only in such places 

where waste land is yet .available or the forest land need to he rcciaitned. 

(viii) Somehow catde-breeding societies' hayg beqn a this Province, ana 

' we have hardly^any information about the same^ 
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^ (\x) Pig-hunting clubsj malaria prevention clubs^ villa|re sanitation preservation 
societies, co-operative stores — these are some of 'the branches of cc-operation which 
offer a wide field for co-operative activity. 

In short, given enthusiastic souls actuated with a warm patriotic feeling and 
imbued with liberal ideas it is possible to organise the whole countryside co-operatively. 
Denmark has set a noble example and we should be guided by it, not forgetting at the 
same time our limitations and disabilities. Unfortunately, the local Co-operative 
Department is too conservative in this respect Reason might be that the department 
does not get competent officers, and if it happens to get a few here and there, they 
do not choose to continue, presumably because of the fact that the department does not 
offer atteactions of executive seivice. For this it is necessary that men of the 
Provincial Service possessing long and varied experience should as far as possible, be 
absorbed in the Co-operative Department. 

(r) We think that from the experiments made in each of these branches we are 
not yet in possession of sufficient data to warrant any such piece of legislation. 

(rf) Whether a co-operative society is really so or otherwise depends on the 
criterion you employ. If punctual repayment of loans were the only standard applied, 
and it is often applied, many societies, why most of them, would not come up to 
satisfaction. On the contrary, if the test whether the society is run on co-operative 
lines or not were applied, some could be declared to have achieved their object In 
Berar and Bila spur districts and for the matter of that in every district of the Province, 
there are some societies which could be said to have attained their aim but it must be 
admitted that their number is limited. 


Oral Evidence. 

. Chairman; Rao Bahadur Deshpande, you have provided the Com- 

mission with a note of the evidence that you desire to give. Have you any statement 
^at yon wish to make at this stage in amplification of your written statement?*^ 


304.31. 

S0432. 

Nagpur. 

30433. 

3iJ434. 

30435 


What is your occupation I am a malguzar landholder. 

From where do you come exactly 9-1 come from a village 32 miles from 

How mauy acres have you ?— More than 2,000 acres. 

In one village P— In 22 villages. 

Have you a home-farm ? - Yes, I have. 


30436. -Do you cultivate that yourself ?— Yes, through my servants, 
generafly!’ ““y land do not lease out my land 

^ *?* principal crops in yonr district P-In my vUlam we 

sowcotton,wheat,y«»,t«r, and other pulses, and in some places also rice. 
noti;'J?ver™Vn/s°“'"‘'’‘^ ‘’y “y »«•> tanks 

P-Pose,; m,t 

30443. Turning to the substance of your note of evidence .. r. . 
rciiOmmend the formation of a* Provincral Rei,earch . m ® 

chairmanship of the Director of A<yrf<.niin«e under the 



^ **.a*w 4 15111 . subjects. 

Ltion^f^ a penuanenl should be charged with the adminis- 

shoai^t«pply“r'*^™^«”‘"“"* th.'dd be acquired P-Government 
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30446. Would you appeal to the public I do not think that the public Trill be 
able to give s fficient funds for the purpose of research work* 

30447. bo you not think that important landholders might regard it as a privilege 
to contribute to a fund of thflt sort ^ — That fund will not be much utilised for their 
requirements. They will voluntarily contribute if they find out that the research is 
profitable to their cultivation. 

30448 I gather that it is your view that on the whole and having regard to the 
funds at its disposal, the Agricultural Department is at th«s moment discharging its 
duties satisfactorily They are discharging their duties satisfactorily, but not to the 
satisfaction of the public, because they have no funds at all. 

30449. And I judge that, in your view, the weak spot in the existing system is 
the demonstration side of the work ? — Yes. 

30450. And in pariicular the qualifications of the men engaged in demonstration 
and propaganda amongst the cultivators ? — ^Yes. 

3045T. Is that shortcoming due, do you think, to the class and calibre of men 
recruited for the purpose or is it due to their want of training ? — We have not got 
sufficient men at present. 

30452. But the men you have got, have they sufficient training?— I think so. 

30453. On page 297, you advocate the establishment of agricultural clubs in 
vernacular and Angle-vernacular schools. I do not quite understand what you 
mean by agricultural clubs?— The students who take agriculture in the schools 
should form themselves into a club and under the direction of their teachers should 
have training in their own place or in any central place where the Government has 
got its farms ; that is what I mean. 

30454. So that >ou would make agriculture a non-compulsory subject and a 
non-exa nr inati on subject, and you TV ould have these agricultural clubs in order that 
those boys anxious to take up agnQulture should in their leisure acquire a certain 
knowledge in agriculture? — I think it should be an optional subject in place of some 
of the subjects at present taught in the high schools, 

30455 Have ycu anything to teU the Commission about adult education which you 
have not set down in your note ? Have you any experience of experiments in adult 
education in your district? — The farmers who are grown up should be trained by 
demonstrators j they should be allowed to go to the Government farms and see what 
the agricultural people are doing ; that sort of education will be sufficient for them at 
present, 

30456. Do you think you see any increasing demand for education amongst culti* 
vators in your district ? — Yes 5 they are keen about it. 

30437, Are you confident on that point?— Yes. 

30458. Do you think there is any sign that the cultivators are willing to pay for 
such education ?— About payment I doubt very; much ; but they will come forward if 
they are given free instruction as regards cultivation, manure and other things and 
they will follow the instruction well. 

30459. You point out the need for better communications; who do you suggest 
should pay for those ?— Government and the District Councils. 

30460. Do you distinguish in your m?nd between Government and the tax-payer 
in the matter of finding money for these purposes ? —The roads maintained by the 
District Councils are paid for by them. 

30461. You think District Councils have laid on them duties which they cannot 
discharge through lack of funds P— Yes ; that is the difficulty in Nagpur at least. 

30462. Are you a member of your District Board P— Yes. 

30463 Is there a demand for better communications ?— Yes» 

30464. And for further education ?— Yes , but owing to want of funds the Dis- 
trict Board cannot undertake all these things. 

30465. Which is the most vocal and most active, the demand for better education 
or the demand for better roads ?— The demand for bettei educatina 

30466. That comes first in the eyes of the local authbiities ?— Yes* 
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t. I30;67. You give us some interesting figures on the question of financing agri- 
culture on the land mortgage system and also on the co-operative movement. What 
experience have you yourself had in these two fields ? — In the co-operative movement 
I was the Secretary of the Central Bank and at present I am one of the Directors of 
the Nagpur Co-operative Central Bank ; I am also the Managing Director of the 
'Provincial Bank here in Nagpur. 

30468 Of the Apex Bank P— Yes. 

30469. Ido not quite gather from your note whether you suggest that a credit 
founded on land mortgage shou’d be given entirely through the co-operative movement. 
Do you suggest that the land mortgage should work entirely through the co-operative 
societies? — Through the Apex Bank and the Apex bank should advance to the 
Central Banks, 

30470. What organisation do you suggest should come in direct contact with the 
cultivator ?— The Cential jBank ; generally the societies corre in contact with the 
cultivator, not with the Central Bank directly. 

30471. The primary society ? — Yes, 

30473. I think that the experience of this Province suggests that it is very neces- 
sary that the primary societies should discharge their duties properly ? — Yesj they 
are still illiterate^ and it is very difficult for them to manage their own accounts, because 
-they cannot write them, 

30473, They must be Encouraged to take as much interest in their own affairs 
possible ?— Yes. 

30474. Does this scheme for a land mortgage bank system set out by you embody 
your own ideal or is it some scheme which is under consideration at this moment P— I 
attended the Provincial Conferences at Bombay and Poona and there they have got this 
scheme and we are also thinking of opening the same here. 

30475* Is it your view that a proportion of the short-term loans taken out from 
the primary credit societies by cultivators are, in fact, applied to objects which are 
not short-term, but are, in fact, improvements and ought to be financed on lorg-term 
loans? — Short-term loans are generally applied for their own current needs. The 
Central Banks generally advance loans to societies for their own needs. 

39476. Now, in your experience of the management of the Central Bank, were 
you satisfied with the apparatus at your disposal for examining the assets and liabilities 
of applicants for loans from credit societies ?— At present we are doing it with the 
agency we have got. We have got only sitponches and secretaries who generally go 
through the assets and liabilities of the members and forward the applications to the 
Central Banks. 

30477* And do you think that that plan gives the Central Bank an opportunity 
of nrgirg the suitability of the applicant ?— We have got one material benefit. We get 
the audit notes of the Governipcnt Auditors and we compare the audit notes ami the 
application of the member and then we decide whether we can advance the loan or not 
Generally, Central Banks scrutini e these applications. 

30478.. Do you come into close contact with the cultivators on your estates?-^ 

Yes, 

, 30479, _ How far from Nagpur is your property ?— In Wardha district ; there 

I . have got two or tnree villages six miles from the Wardha town. 

30480, How far is that from Nagpur ? — More than 50 miles. 

'30481. Would you tell the Commission what period of the year you usually spend 
on your own lands ? — 1 generally vis’i tny villages once a month, 

30482. Do yon reside-on your own estates ?— I have got my house -there but I 
generally reside at Nagpur. ’ 


- - 30483* You mitigate the disadvantages of absenteeism by repeated visits ?— 
I could not be considered an absentee landholder because 1 eenerallv know mv land and 
everything connected with it. ^ 


30484. Under what system of tenancy do cultivators on your lands hold their 
- ctfltiw,tiag nghb f Is it abwlute occupancy ?— Some hold on absolute occupaney, 
some are The ordinary rights- have lieen rempved fl^ccording to tha 
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hevir Settlemfnt Act. We have got three Sorts bi tehAfita ; mdUk^makbuzaj absolute 
occupancy tenants and occupancy tenants. 

. 30485. Have you villages where the fragmentation of holdings is a serious bar to 
agricultural efficiency ? — No. 

30486. Do you consider the existence of these three separate systems of tenancy 
right iS} in any way, making difficult the management of your estates ? — No. 

30^87. Have you any primary credit societies at work on your own lands in your 
own village^ ‘r — 1 here were some, but noiv they have been cancelled 

30488. So that in fact in all your 22 vil ages you have no credit societies P — No ; 
because we advance them at the same rate at which the banks also advance them. 

30489. Who IS we? — I my.elf, became i have also get a. moneylending business. 

30490. Do you lend money to your cultivators at the same rate at which the banks 
also advance It ^ Which bank? Is it yom own bank®— The Nagpur Central Bank; 
we are now comparing the co-operative banks 

3049’. It is the same thing as saying that it is the rate at which the primary credit 
societies lend money. Is it 12 per cent ?— At times I lend at 9 per cent; it depends on 
the credit of the tenant 

30491 Have you ever taken step^ to encourage the spread of the co-operative 
movement on your own estates ?— No, 

30493. Do you carry out any research or demonstration n collaboration with the 
Agricultural Department?— No, I do not carry out any demonstration, but as a nnember 
of the Board of Agriculture I carry out their instructions as regards seed an i imple- 
ments. 

30494 Is that earned out in close touch with the department ?— Yes In the 
Wardha distiict the Agricultural Assistant generally comes to my village and gi.es 
instructions. 

30495* Have you any arrangements with the Agricultural Department for growing 
and distnbutiig improved seed? — In the beginning I took seed from the Agricultural 
Department, but now I have got my own seed. 

304(46. And do you in fact distribute seed of improved varieties P— Yes, to my 
tenants. 

30497. How do you finarce that? Do you finance that as a 1 an to your 
tenants ?— I advance seed and take cotton in return. Supposing I advance four khandi$ 
of seed, 1 get two khandis of cotton in letuin. 

30498. What about the condiiion of the cattle in your villages ? Are yuu satisfied 
with that P— No ; they are Very poor. We cannot get sufficient bullocls. 

30499. What about your local breeds? Are you satisfied with the breeding?.-! 
am satisfied with the breeding, but they are • ot strong enough to pull the ploughs. 

30500. Why are they not strong enough ? — That is due to the grazing rules, 

30501. And iipt 10 the breeding ?— We have got bul’s from the Government but 
we are not getting goed bollocks for our cultivation. We get only small pairs vjrorth 
about Us. 200 1 do not know why. 

30502. Have you seen any of the experiments in preserving fodder that are being 
carried out by the Agricultural Department at various stations ? I am thinking of silage 
snaking ?— I have, but I am not followirg that m my own villages 

30503. Why not?— Their system seems to be rather different because they keep 
fodder in a ditch and they cover it up with mud. Our village people have not been 
sufficiently educated in that ; they say that that process would spoil their fodder. 

30504. But do you not know that things would be much better if that were done ?— * 
I have got no faith and confidence in it. 

30505. The Raja of Parlahimedix You say, at page 297, that the recruit- 
ment of boys to agricultural study should not be confined entirely to the agricultural 
classes. Are you sure that boys of other classes will take to the study of agriculture 
if you do -not hold out to them a promise of Government employment or a giant of 
land?— In that case perhaps they will not; I am not sure how many appointments can 
be gi ven to them. 
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30506. Do you not think that it is better to restrict it to agricutturists who will be 
benefited by the study of improved methods and who would go back and improve their 

lanu? Yes, if a suflScient number come forward ; but rny experience is that we are not 

getting agriculturists to come to the schools. Very few agriculturists send their boys to 
school. 

30507 And do these so-called educated people come to the rescue of these people 
to teach the improved methods of agriculture P — Those who have sufficient land and 
cultivation generally go back to thtir respective villages and make^ improvements in 
their lands. But those who have got some 10 or 12 acres generally stick to Government 
service. 

3050b. Are you for modifying your proposal ' that people who possess a certain 
amount of land only should be recrujted ?— l^am not sure about that. 

30509. Sir James MacKentia . In paragraph 1 of your memorandum, on page 296 
you say : “The present organisation of research work in this Province, judged by lit*s 
results, is in no way unsatisfactory.” But although you give this qualified approval to 
the research work of the department, I infer from your subsequent re narks that you 
are not quite satisfied with the department on its demonstration side?— Not because 
they are not doing any work, but because they have not got sufficient staff or sufficient 
money. 

30510'. On page 297 you say, Those that are deputed on the work should be men of 
courteous habits and should mix with the masses as if they were one of themselves ” 
On page 298 you say, “ Indian farmers have shown willingness and even keenness in 
adopting improvements which promise to pay them, but thae is no co opeiation between 
them and the Department of Agriculture on account of the autocratic tendencies of the 
latter . . . Courtesy on the part of Government officials is the only method 1 would 

suggest whereby cultivators may be induced to adopt expert advice.” Again on 
page 298 you «ay, “From my point of view, the Agricultural and Veterinary Services 
are far from satisfactory. The officials of these departments do not realise that thay are 
the servants of the people and do not give the farmers the full benefit of their services. 
Supervising officirs of these departments should, therefore, impress upon their 
subordinates that they are public servants and should discharge their duties in the interest 
of the public What is the reason for these pessimistic remarks I’-^What I meant is 
this, I do not say that the Agricultural Department are not doing their work, but it is 
on very rate occasions that they go and see the tenants themselves. Therefore they 
never come in contact with the tenants, In that way I siy it is not satisfactory. 

30311. When you say that the supervising officers of these departments should 
impress upon their subordinates that they are public servants and should discharge their 
duties in the interests of the public, are you referring to the demonstrating staff or 
the superior staff ? am referring to the demonstration staff. 

30512. You think they do not get sufficiently into touch with the people ?— Never, 
because they have not got sufficient staff. One man in a tahsil where there are 500 
villages is entirely insufficient. 

30513. So that you think Deputy Directors should inculcate in the minds of their 
subordinate staff the principles that yon have here enunciated? — Yes. 

305x4. On page 304 you say : “ Whether a co-operative society is really so or 
otherwise depends on the criterion you employ. If punctual repayment of loans were 
the only standard applied, and It IS often applied, many societies, why most of them, 
would not come up to satisfaction. On the contrary if the test whether the society is 
run on co-operative lines or not were applied, some could be declared to have 
achieved ^eirlobject.” As a prominent co-operator, which criterion would you apply, 
co-operative enthusiasm or business instinct ?— 1 think punctuality should not be the 
only criterion because punctual payments depend on the harvest, {f the members have 
not had a good harvest, it is im^ssible for them to make repayment on the due date. 

50515. Then, you would prefer co-operative enthusiasm ?— Yes, thrift, honesty 

OtCt 

30s 1 6. H onesty apparently comes second ? — Yfes. 

30517. Prof Cangulee ; You are a member of the Board of Agriculture ?— ‘Yes* 

30518. How long have you been a' member ? — About ten or twelve years. , 

30519. You stay most of the time in the Nagpur city, do you not P— Yes. 
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30520. Have you paid frequent visits to see the research work done by the Institute 
here ?— At times, not frequently, and only with reference to cotton. 

30521. You are very keen on cotton ?— Yes. 

30522. Have you paid a visit to the Agricultural College ?— Yes, 

30523. That is to say you are in touch with the work that is being done here P— 

Yes. 

30524. Do you know any particular item of research work that is being done 
here at the present moment ? — I only see the cotton. 

30523* You do not know the type of research work being done at the Research 
Institute here ? — No. 

30526. So that when you say that thtf present organisation of research work 
is in no way unsatisfactory, you simply base your remarks on impressions ?— No, as 
regards cotton I give my own view. As regards cotton, the department is doing its 
best. We have got good varieties of cotton at present. 

30527. On page 297 you say, “ The tendency of bringing resea.rch workers from 
outside should at once be checked. On what do you base your view P— I only say 
we must try to Indianise the services ; that is my object. We must do our best to 
have our own people educated in research work. 

30528. Have you had occasions to compare the efficiency of Indians with that of 
Europeans P— At present Indians are not given any chance in research work ; most of 
the people are brought from outside. 

30529. On page 296 you say that the Agricultural Department should encourage 
and, if necessary, subsidise non-official gentlemen who have facilities and ate desirous 
of conducting small schemes of research work. Have you any particular scheme in 
mind?— No. I have got no scheme, 

30530. Then you want patriotism on payment. On page 297 you make reference 
to the uneconomic condition of farming, what is the total acreage of your home* 
farm P— I have stated that it is more than 2,000 acres. 

30S31. Your crop is chiefly cotton ? — Cotton, wheat and rice* 

3053a. Whdt profit do you get from your cotton P— That depends upon the 
harvest, I cannot say exactly what profit I get to-day. 

J0533. When you speak of the uneconomic condition of fariniag, what have 
you in mind j is it that the profit per acre is so small ?— 1 say that it does not pay 
the agriculturist. 

30534. Does it not pay you ? — No, 

30535, But still you are going on with it P— Yes. Because there is no other 
business ; that is the only reason. 

30536. Have you any suggestion as to how to make farming pay P— Unless 
Government comes to the help of the agriculturist and gives the money required at a 
low rate of interest, there can be no improvement, because we generally have to 
^ borrow from the sowcar, 

30537. Surely money is not a handicap in yow case? — No; but unl^s the 
agriculturist gets the money at a cheaper rate of interest I do not see how he can 
prosper. 

30538, On page 297 you say, “ I do not see any movement for improving the 
technical knowledge of students who have studied agriculture. Those who are already 
in Government service actually carry out their orders without even utilising the know* 
ledge they have gained while students ”, Could you amplify that a little ?— I say 
they mbrely carry ont orders. 

30539. Who are the students already in Government service ot whom you- 
speak P— Agricultural Assistants and demonstrators. 

30540. They simply carry out the orders and they do not utilise knowledge that 
they have gained P — Yes, 

30S41, Have you any specific case in mind?— No, I find that. 

- tn the y ill^g As they generally carry ottt the orders given by the high officials. 
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3f>542* On page 302 you say, "The Government for their part should induce the 
right type of people to join the movement and show them a way to ameliorate the 
condition of the agriculturists ” In reply to the Chairman you said that there are 
no primary sf'cieties in the 22 villages under you. I take it that you are a very 
influential malguzar and a Rao Bahadur. What suggestions have you to make when you 
say that Government should induce the right type of people to join the movement?— I 
mean those who have really got a knowledge of co-operation. 

^.^0543, I suppose you have knowledge of co-opention ?— I began from the 
beginning, so that I profess to have some knowledge of co-operation. 

30544 ' And yet you have no primary societies in your 22 villages?— I have 
already explained to the Chairman why societies have not developed. 

30 S 4 S' You are a member of the Lo*cal Board ? —Yes. 

30546. You say there is a demand for education ? — Yes. 


30547. Are there any schools run by you personally in these 22 villages ? — There 
are no schools managed by' the malguzars j they are run by the District Councils. 
We hjslp them. 

30S4B. Bovf many primary schools are there in your 22 villages P— I think in the 
Wardha district where I have got villages there are 4 or 5 schools. I am only a member 
af the Local Boardt 

305 19. Ur, Kamai : You complain in your memorandum of the amount of money 
spent on research as compared with the amount of money spent on propaganda and say 
that they are disproportionate. Further on you say that the provision of funds for pro- 
paganda amongst the cultivators is almost ludicrously inadequate. Will you please 
illustrate these statements by figures if you can remember them. How much is spent on 
research and how much on propaganda ?— 1 cannot give you the figures exactly, but 
I will say that the staff they have engaged for propaganda work is not sufficient to 
educate the agriculturists. That is what I mean. I do not know exactly how much 
they are spending on research work, but from the knowledge I have I find that they have 
not got sufficient staff for propaganda. Therefore I say that the amount spent on pro- 
paganda work is insufficient. 


3055^' When you say that, these two things are disproportionate, I would like to 
ask you whether it Is one- fifth or one tenth?— I cannot give you the exact figure. 

3055*' In another place you say that the system of land revenue prevailing in this 
Province should be changed ; could you amplify that a little?— In the case of the 
co-operative movement^ 1 find that the members of a society do not get sufficient money 
because they have no transferable holdings. 


, 30552. 

what I say. 
be changed 

30554. 

movement^ 

^ 30555- 
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able rights 
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And you therefore think that your land tenure system is feulty 9— ' 

Is that the general feeling among the malguzars, that this ’ system ought to 
? — There is no such feeling among them. 

your person^ opinion ?— Yes. In the case nf the co-operative 
the land will never go into the hands of the sowcar or anybody else. 

Is this fe^ng growing day by day amongst the malguzars of the Central 
i Central Provinces raalgusars are not very keen in giving transfer- 

to the tenants. 


30556. Stt Henry Lcmrence z But you advocate it all the same? — Yes. In the 
case of co-operative societies, I say that members who are tnalyurari tenants should be 
allowed to lease out their lands to the society for more than one year, but according to 
our tenancy laws they cannot lease out the land for more than one year. 

S. Jf. .J On age, yon say, « There ate at present only 

30559- You have visited the place ?— I visited it along with Dr. Clouston. 

agricultural clubs in vernacular and 

I *avitshoul?hIf^??^^‘+K^<^u^ the boys attending vernacular schools P— 

1 say It should be for the 5th, 6th and 7th standards of the verjiacplar schools. 
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30561, • Not for vernacular primary schools P— No ; for the higher vernacular 
standards, the 5th, 6th and 7th. 

30563. You want these clubs in middle schools P — Yes. 

305'^3* How many of them are there in the Province P-^I want to introduce this 
system ; I do not know how many there are at present j I want to have the cluhs with 
agriculture as the optional subject in these schools. 

30564. On page 297 you say that the general atmosphere, even of primary schools 
should be agricultural. In what way would you make it agricultural P— I mean trat 
students going from primary to normal schools should have agriculture as an optional 
subject 

30565. You want it for students going from a primary school to a normpl school 
and in the normal schools they would have agriculture as an optional subject ?->-Yes 

30566. Not in primary schools 9 - No. 

30567. Have you visited the Powarkhera Agricultural School and studied the 
curriculum therfe at present 9—1 have not visited it recently. 

30568. You advocate that the students should be taught well-making, working of 
bbring machines and tractor driving 9 — That is for the education of adults. 

30569. You stated that there was keenness on the part of the villagers for educa- 
tion 9 — Yes, 

30570. Is it not the practice in this Province that the school master has to go 
round every morning to the houses and bring the boys to the school, and that a great 
deal of his time is spent in this way 9 — At present, I do not tliink he is required to do that. 
An absentee landlord will not have any idea of what is goin^ on in the villages. I know 
that generally the hotw^tls do the duty of collecting the boys. 

30571. My experience as a District Officer is that the kotwals nowadays do not 
go round to bring the boys to school j the village masters have to go round and bring the 
boys to school every morning 9—1 have got no idea about that; if the school master has 
to do it, theref will be no education for the boys. 

They teach lor two or three hours in the afternoon, 

30572, You said that you gave 4 Miwdis of cotton seed and took 2 kkandis of 
cotton. W hat is the difference in the prices ?— It depends on the prices ; suppose the 
price of cotton is Rs. 50 and the price of cotton seed Rs. 25 a khandi, then you must 
calculate according to those prices. You cannot say exactly what will be the price and 
the profit. 

30573. Do you do any grain lending as well V— Yes. 

30574. What is the usual rate 9 — It is sawai; that is the usual custom in th 
villages. 

30575, Prof, Gangidee ; What is the rate 9 — 25 per cent ; that is the makajan 
system. 

30576. Sir M, Chiinwoisi On page 300, you say, “So far, in our history-, grain 
selling has meant selling fertility that has been stored up in Uie past ages ^ Can you 
explain what you mean by that 9 — That is as regards fertilisers. 1 say that if you keep 
more cattle, you will have sufficient manure for improving the land. 

30577. Have not the people got a sufficient number of cattle 9 — No ; they have not 
got sufficient manure even , that is the reason why agriculturists generally suffer. 

30578. Is not that due to the use of cowdung for fuel 9 — Not in the Central 
Provinces. In Berar, ! think they are using cowdung for fuel. 

30579. On page 301, you say that Local Boards should be encouraged to maintain 
seed stores. Have you not, got Agricultural Associations and^ Seed Unions which 
maintain seed stores?— If I am right, the gricultural Associations are in existence 
only in name ; no meetings are held, and nothing is done about seeds. 

30580.. Have you not seen them in Berar and in the north of the. district, at Sehora 
and other places?— No. I am s, eaking of Nagpur, . , 

- 30581. You want Government officers of the Revenue and other departments to 
co-operate in the matter of agriculture and c o-operative wtrk and things offhatkinu. 
Were not they domg it in the pa tj and have not they discontinued it owing to the 
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attitude of the people towards their work P— So far as my knowledge of the Nagpur 
Central Bank is concerned, I do ^ not think they have given any help either in its 
organisation or anything else j it is all done by non-officials. 

3058a. You say, Given enthusiastic souls actuated with a warm patriotic feeling 
and imbued with hberal ideas, it is possible to oraganise the whole countryside 
co-operatively**. But you go on to say, “Unfortunately, the local Co-operative 
Department is too conservative in this respect’*. Is it that they do not allow any of these 
enthusiasts to come into the movement?— I do not say th t they do not admit them j 
hey do not come. 

30583. Is it due to the fault of the Co-operati ve Department, or is it the fanlt of 
the people that they do not come and take part in the movement ? What methods 
would you employ for encouraging them to come and take part in this movement? — 
We cannot give them any allowance to induce them to come; it is their option, 
they come, they are welcome. 

30584. The Co-operative Department does not discourage them from coming ?— 
No. You know it, much better than 1 do because you are Chairman of one or the 
Central Banks. 

30585. Sir Henr^ Lawrence : You spoke of the want of funds of the Local Boards, 
Uo tiiey receive any subvention from provincial revenues ? — They do. 

30586. To what extent ? — I think the cesses which the Government collects from 
the malguzars for education and other purposes are transferred to Local Boards. 

30587# There lo an additional cess on malguzars P — Yes. 

30588. How is it levied P— It is levied, but 1 do not know exactly what the amount 
is. Some cess like the educational cess is levied. 

30589. What is the rate P — I do not exactly know, but I think it is half an anna in 
the rupee. ^ 

30590. DoyounotpayitP-Ipayitjbutldonot know the exact rate , Ithinkthe 
rate is half an anna or 1 anna in the rupee. 

30591. When was that introduced P — Long ago. 

There has been no new addition to the rates on malguzars ? — No, it is not 

a new cess. 


30593* Does the Local Board levy a special educational cess P— No : they have 
been authorised to do it, but they have not done so up till now. 

^ 30594* Under what law have they been authorised to levy this additional cess ?— 

According to the Local Self-Government Act, 

30595. In what year ?— About 1923 , 1 think. 

30596. That is speciBcaUy for the purpose of introducing compulsory education P— 
For compulsory education and other things also, because up till now there was no 
compulsory education cess j now they have allowed them to levy market dues and iso 
other dues; but the Nagpur District Council has noi undertaken to do ^at up till now. 

30597. What is the local fund cess which you now levy ?— I cannot give you the 
exact figure. ® 


30598. Is it an anna in the rupee P— I think it is i anna in the rupee, collected 
from the malgusars. ’ 

30599* And the Local Board has' the power of raising that i anna to 2 annas ?— 
pe Local Boards have got no powers, but according to the Act, if they want to do so 

they can collect; but they cannot raise it to more than the Act allows. 

30600. ' Will you explain the point furthet^-The Local Boards have got no power 
to ratse cess fixed. As regards market dues and things of that kind, thev can 
mere^e them, but as regards the cess which the Government hands over*to the Loca.] 
Board, I think the District Council has got no power to increase it. * 

Mr* Wills : The local bodies can impose a special cess under the Local Sdf- 
Government Act for purposes of education. 

ta. * ^f^fncex What Is the amount of that cess which they impose?-. 

It rs hardly ever imposed ; it has not been done in Nagpur, ^ ^ 
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^ 30602. If the Local Bottrd desired to have some more revenue, they have the power 
to impose it ?— Yes, they can get more income by that means, but they are not willing 
to do so ; I cannot say why. 

30603. Has it ever been d^'scussed in your presence ? — No. 

30604. Sir Ganga Ram : Are you in service P —No ; I am a malguzar. 

30605. But a man in service can be a malguzar. How much revenue do you 
pay ?— I pay more than Rs. 5,000 as land revenue. 

30606. Are you interested in any industries ?— "No. 

30607. Your chief source of income is land P— Yes. 

30608. But did you not say that land does not pay ?•— Land and moneylending are 
the sources of my income ; land does net pay. 

30609. You advocate boys going in for agricultural education ; with what view P 
To go in for farming or for taking up service P— My chief aim is that they should 
improve their own farming. 

30610. Is there any instance here where a boy has done that P — There are a few 
such cases. 

30611. They did so after getting a degree from the Agricultural College P— Yes. 
When they have enough land^ they do so, but if there are students with only 20 to 25 
acros of land they go in for service. 

30612. Your land is unirrigated, except what you irrigate yours elf ? — Yes. 

30613. Whatjs the gross value of the produce of your land?— I camot give you. 
the figure. 

30614. Can you give me the figure per acre ?— As regards rice land, I find that 
1 cannot get more than 5 or 6 khandis of paddy per acre. 

30615. Can you give the average gross produce per area of iQO or J 00 acres ?— 

I cannot give yju the exact figure. 

306x6. How much is a khandi^ — It is 400 lbs. 

30617. You said that you gave 4 khandis of seed and took z khandis of cotton ?— 

Yes. 

306x8. The seed does not produce only double its amount of cotton. You only 
want 4 or 5 seers of seed per acre? — 5 or 6 seers ; that depends on the nature of the 
soil 

30619. What is the maximum ? — 6 seers. 

30620. How much cotton will one acre of land produce ?— One khandi if tne soil 
is good enough. 

30621. That is how many seers ?— 14 seers make one raaund and 28 maunds make 
one khandi, 

30622. You give them 2 khandis of seed and take 4 khandis of cotton ?— No. 
Suppose I advance two khandis^ of cotton seed ; I take in return for my seed one 
khandi of cotton ; that is what 1 mean ; that is the practice prevailing in this locality. 

30623, Yon advocate a land mortgage system P — Yes. 

30624. You think they have sufficient produce to repay the amount and foreclose 
the mortgage ?— Yes. 

30625. With interest at the rate of 9 per cent per annum P— Yes ; suppose the land 
is mortgaged for Rs. 1,000, then they will repay in instalments. 

30626. In how many years P— In twenty years ; that is what I have suggested. 

30627. With interest at 9 per cent P—No j that is too high 

30628. What do you advocate then P—6 per cent ; they must get it at that rate* 

30629. From whom P— From the banks. At present^ the co-operative banks are 
advancing money to the societies at the rate 0! 12 per cent 
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30630. And you say that they should give to the cultivator at the rate of 6 per 
cent ?— In the case of land mortgage banks the big cultivators are not getting sufficient 
money from the Central Banks j they must get a sufficient amount at the rate of 6 or 7 
per cent. 

30631. Sir Thomas Middleton \ You said that you take an interest in the field 
work of the department on cotton. What form did that interest taket?— I do not 
follow your question. 

30632. You have been watching what the department has been doing in introduc- 
ing the different varieties of cotton Yes. 

30633. Do you think the varieties introduced have been improvements P-- Yes. 
At present we have got here roseum cotton j that is a new variety altogether which was 
not introduced before. 

306-14. Do you think that is a good variety P—It was a good cotton some years 
ago. But during the last few years of heavy rainfall it is affected by wilt, so the 
agriculturist hesitates to use that variety. 

30635, Are any good varieties of cotton being intr educed at present P— Noj there 
is nothing at present to beat roseum cotton* Government are now trying other 
varieties* 

30636. It has not yet come into vogue P— Of late jears» on account of the rainfall 
the plants are affected by wilt 

30637, You have given us a full account of the working of the Central Provinces 
and Berar P*ovincial Co-operative Bank j when was tha: bank established ? — Three 
years ago. 

30638. Has this system of advancing money on mortgage been long in opera- 
tion ? — No ; I have suggested a new scheme, a land mortgage s:heme ; we have not 
introduced it till now. 

30630. I am talking about your Akola scheme. You say the loans are made 
payable during the course of sixteen years by equal annual instalments of 15J per 
cent P— Yes. 

30640. Now who is the Governor of the Federation to whom the principal is 
paid P— Every three years the Governor is changed j in the beginning the Registrar 
was the Governor j Rao Bahadur Kelkar wa^ the next Governor. 

30641. But the money must remain somewhere though the Governors change ? — 
Y-es i it remains with the Governor of the Federation. 

30642. The money is invested in the name of the Governor and so there is some 
profit from that ? — ^Yes. 

30643. I per cent is taken by the Akola Bank and 8 per cent goes to the Prov- 
incial Bank P — Yes. 

30644. In actual working the Akola Bank finances these transactions on a 1 per 
cent margin P — Yes. 

30645. What return does the Federation make for the profit it gets P— They 
educate the society members. 

30646. Propaganda work ? — Yes. • 

30647. You criticise this scheme yourself because you say : this 9 per cent rate 
is payable (or all the six years 6n‘the original amount and not on the balance outstand- 
ing and whence it is excessive’^?— Yes. , 

30648. This method of repayment roust have been carefully thought out. I sup- 
pose the object is to get- the cultivator kaow exactly what amount he has to repay 
every year ?— Yes j that is generally done because they have got their hhaia and in the 
hhata all the repayments ^re set out. There it is shown that in the first year such an 
amount with so' much interest is taken, in the second year so much and so on. 

30649. Why do you think this system iS objectionable?— / do not say the system 
is Objectionable. , . , , 

30^50. But }ou say : '' This.9 per cent rate is p/iyable for all the six years on the 
original amount and not on the balance outstanding, and'‘he“nce* it is excessive ?— I say 
the interest is excessive j my complaint generally is about the rate of interest. 
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30651. If calculated on balances you would require a rate of something libe 1'9 per 
cent and I do not see that there would be any substantial advantage from the bank's 
point of view or from the cultivator’s ? - Yes. 

30652. There is One thing which I do not understand in your note. You yourself 
are a very enthusiastic co-operator and you are presumably doing all you can to 
promote these prirrary credit sgcietiesP — Yes. 

30653 And you are also doing a private business in moneylending P— Yes. 

30654. Is it your view that therein a class of business for which the credit society is 
.unsuited and that the private moneylender is better suited than the credit society would 
be for certain kinds of loans?- That depends upon the nature of the private individual. 
If a jowrflr cr a private individual is a good one his customers will be rather pleased 
with him. 

30655. But obviously your view is that however much credit societies 
inere se in the future there will still be necessity for the private- moneylender P-rYes ; 
without him it is impossible to get On because the Central Banks have not sufficient 
money to meet the demands of the societies 

30656. It is obviously impossible at present ; but you are such an enthusiastic co- 
opetator that you should think of a time when these societies would meet the whole 
demand ?— Yes j the time will c ime. 

30657. That y ou think will be better than private moneylending ?— Y es. 

30658. Dr. Byder: You have just told tts that you are a malgurar paying land 
revenue of about Rs. 5,000 and yon carry on this side line of moneylending also. 
Do you pay income-tax?— Yes. 

30659. How much ?—Rs. 3,500. 

30660. You said just now that you carry on this side line of moneylending chiefly 
in the form of advancing seed and you advance the cultivators four khandis of cotton 
seed and recover two ^Anwrfis^f cotton ?— Yes, 

30661. What is the value in money of this item of ioyxsMandis'oi cotton seed ? 
What was it last year, for instance ?•— Last year it was Rs, so or R$, 30 per khandi j but 
my seed is altogether different. 

30662, We shall make proper allowance for the quality of your seed?- Govern- 
ment sells at the rate of Rs. 50 per khandi. 

30663, What is the price-of your cotton seed per You may take it at 

Rs,4a 

30664. Now you advance four khandis oi seed and you recover two khandis of 
cotton, do you not ? — Yes. 

30665. The price per of cotton seed, let us take it at from Rs. 28 to 

Rs. 40, so that the price of four khandis of it would be from Rs, 4^ to Rs. 4x40, 
— Yes, 

30666. And for this you get in return two khandis of cotton ?— Yes. 

30667. Now what was the price last year of cotton ?— Rs, 115 per khandu 

30668. That is to say you recover Rs. 230 and the advance was Rs. ii± to 
Rs. 160. And you recover it after how many months?—! am not sure about that 
whether we shall be able to recover the money or not. But I should say that it would 
generally be recovered within six or eight months. 

30669. What is the interval between the sowing period and the harvesting 
period ?— Eight months, 

30670. Does it not occur to you as a co-operator that this is a profltable 
business ?— Yes, it does. B^pt we have to keep our kamdars and servants and agents 
and other paraphernalia. 

30671. Then I am not wrong in saying that you advance Rs. 112 and recover 
Rs. 230 ?— No, that is always the case in the moneylending business. 

30672. You want education, do you not, in the Central Provinces ?— Yei« 
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30672I* And you want money for research ?<-«Ye.«i 

30674. And I think you also want money for co-operation f— Yest 

30675. Suppose the Central Provinces Government were absolutely bankrupt 
and these things had to be provided by the Central Provinces Government, what m 
your opinion would be the best way of radsing the fnnds ? Would you levy a tax or 
a cessf^I do not think that there is any need for taxation at present ; I am not in 
favour of taxation. 

30676. Would you not favour the idea 0! a small addition, say an anna or two, 
on agriciiltural incomes Already they ate heavily overburdened with taxes ; 1 am not 
in favour of that at alh 

30677* You have not given the causes on account of which the people get into 
debt 1 was wondering whether in the Central Provinces the heavy exactions on 
account of was also not a potent factor? Is that familiar to you?— Yes, 

we take Tiazarana, 

30678. Poes the cultivator get into debt because he has to pay heavy nazarana 
and sometimes he might have to part with his land because he is unable to pay 
nazarana P— I have not experienced such cases where on account of nazarana they 
are heavily indebted. 


(The witness withdrew.) 
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Ra5 SahS T. S. KORDE, M.L.C., Landlord, Murtizipur, Akola. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question x.— Research.' — (a) (f) India must be split up into groups according 
to soil and climate. A separate institute should be started for each Province with 
different branches for different groups. They should go from the traditional known 
methods and base improvements thereon. India is mainly an agricultural country 
and has developed that industry since centuries. The soils should be analysedj the 
deficiencies in each kind be found out and their bearings on the production of crops 
be suggested^ to the people. The researches should be practically local and should 
not be lost sight of. The varying conditions of soil and climate even in one group 
manifesting differences in the same kind of crop) should be scientifically tried, proved 
and promulgated. 

{it) Medical treatment of animals, as of human beings, has been ancient in India. 
It is true, that it cannot be explained on modern lines of treatment, but as has now 
been accepted in the case of human medicines, the old medicines deserve to be brought 
to a systematic stage. There are often instances, when Veterinary Assistants fail 
to cure their patients by their elaborate and costly methods, when a man conver- 
sant with old and practically free medicines, e.g,, herbs, diagnoses and cures the 
animals marvellously quickly. This is no magic. Herbs, etc., have their powers 
and some men keeping cattle inherit the knowledge from previous generations. It 
is no fault of theirs if they have not studied the science, if there was any, but, 
admittedly there are no books available on it and it has to be explained. For this 
purpose, all the infozmation of various remedies and methods should be collected, 
analysed and systematised. Defects found should be made up by the scientific 
inventions of other schools. This is only an imitation of the system adopted for 
human beings, as is known in Bengal and Madras Presidencies. I say this, not 
with a prejudice regarding outside methods, but chiefly in view of the existence 
of common and cheap methods. 

Question 2.— Agricultural Education.— There are no broadcast agricultural 
schools^ in the Province, The replies to the questions cannot therefore be given 
categorically,^ I confine myself to Berar only. The agriculturist class is admittedly 
advanced and intelligent and wants only coaching up, in the use of the most refined, 
up to date and established methods and implements. These must be within the 
easy reach of an average agriculturist in regard to cost and technical construction 
and must be tried on the soil and climate and proved to be beneficial to the agricul- 
turist’s entire satisfaction, otherwise he will not risk it. The present village schools 
are, in fact, only educational institutions, more for inspiring educational tendencies 
than technical ones. Agricultural schools, proper, available for the masses would 
be too costly to be thought of, at present, but a beginning can be made by confining 
the teachers to the agricultural class with special training of methods, etc., as referred 
to above, which methods should be a main factor of the curriculum so as to induce 
the youth to appreciate it in a practical manner. The local body controlling the 
school should get advice and help from the Agricultural Department in this respect, 
as they otherwise do, from Educational Department. The expenditure would not 
very materially increase. Model agricultural farms, showing the growth of crops of 
the particular tract under modern methods, which can be ‘within the reach of the 
ordinary man are being opened at some centres, but very slowly, and not on quite 
practical lines as mentioned above. They should be improved and spread till ^ere 
is one at every place of a big bazaar along the main road. The students of agriculture 
take up the subject, more for ^ service than for agriculture proper, and know the 
theories without sufficient practical knowledge, experience or use. Practical training 
means also nature study. 

Question 3.— Demonstration and Propaganda,— Demonstration and Propa- 
ganda work should be based on the lines indicated above, s.p», applicable to the 
locality within reach of the ordinary agriculturist’s education and purse and after 
satisfactory trial by the research staff as stated above. 

Question 4, —Admin r ST ration .—(o) The department should be Provincial as the 
questions are more Provincial than Imperial; there should be co-ordination between 
different Provinces on common subjects and only All-India questions, e^,, transport 
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facilities, customs, and like these, should remain with the Government of fndia, whose 
function should be mainly advisory. 

(b) No 

M (i) No. , 

(ii) There should he special facilities and concession rates for the transport 
of raw produce and fodder. 

(iii) Good roads are an old and pressing want of Ihe agriculturists. My views 
00 this point are summarised in my speech on the subject in the Central Provinces 
Legislative Council, printed on pages 54 to 56, Vol. I, of Council Proceedings of 1924. 

4. No research by the Meteorological Department on the reduction in rainfall 
and its uncertainty is yet known. It should be made a prime necessity and widely and 
regularly published. 

5. A systematic postal service in rural areas is still wanting. The difficulties 
have been put forth in my speech in the Central Provinces Legislative Council as 
printed on pages 35 to 40, Volume III, dated 20th November 1933. of the Council 
Proceedings. Those difficulties have not been materially remedied though my 
resolution was carried by an overwhelming majority. 

6. In these days of rapid mechanical advancement, development of post and 
telegraph services in the rural area would be decidedly beneficial to the agriculturists 
who would thereby remain in closer touch with the world. 

Question 5.— Finance.— Government alone would be in the best position to 
finance the agriculturists by alloting sufficient sums for iaccavi with, however, shorter 
process than the present one and for terms according to needs. The present allotments 
are far too low and the procedure cumbrous. 

Question 6.--AGRicoLTORAt. Indebtedness.— (a) (1) A complete dependence upon 
rains which are becoming more and more uncertain, the usurious moneylender and the 
trickeries of the speculator in cotton (which is the main crop of Berar and which is 
controlled by the world market), 

(ii) The main source is the valuable land. Taccavi is a. small factor and co«>ope(- 
ative credit societies being still in their infancy are a very small factor. 

(iii) The uncertainty of timely rains, the land-grabbing tendency and trickery of 
the moneylender, and the rising cost of living and labour. 

(d) 1 refer to my speech in the Central Provinces Legislative Council printed in Vol ume 
III, No, 61 of the Proceedings of 1923, from pages 368 to 391, There is no restriction upon 
moneylcnding in Berar. The rate of interest, fop a Very sound agriculturist is Rs. t8 

E er cent per annum, and in the case of the small holders the moneylender manages by 
is various tricks to double his loan in one season only, viz., by charging 25 per cent 
for the season only, by selling fodder and seed, in lieu of a part, at a much higher 
rate than he paid, and eventually contracting to take the produce, in satisfaction of 
Kis debt, at a rate much lower than the market rate. Usurious Loans Act is therefore 
an absolute necessity and the rate of interest must not be more than 6 per cent per 
annum, which is the maximum that an agriculturist cm afford to pay, in case he gets 
a good crop. The moneylender may invent tricks to baffie the object of that legislation 
and therefore to bring him round, Government Central Banks on the lines of the small 
co^opetative banks should be started all over. They should ascertain the value of the 
applicant’s land, should advance him a sum to pay off all his liabilities and an addi- 
tional enough sum, to enable him to stand on his own legs, taking the crop from an 
average of about ten* years. His land should be worth a little more than the sum to be 
so given to him and it will remain as a mortgage till the debt is paid off. This alone 
will give life to him and the Government ^ ill not lose by charging 6 per cent. This 
will take some time. To start with, a definite and decent sum of say 50 lakhs of rupees 
should be earmarked annually, under a special head in the Provincial Budget, for 
relieving the indebtedness and checking its further progress 

Question 7,— Fragmentation op Holdings.— (a) Compact property is decidedly 
better managed and at a lower cost and trouble, than scattered holdings, and it would 
be Wdl to make them compact by exchange. Agriculturists, at times, do adopt the 
principle, but various considerations crop up and they cannot be entirely ignoied 
Usually land is hereditary and carries a sentiment with it; or a piece may have been 
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acquired after great exertions and fighting, and may have, as such, a special value for 
the holder. Government^ however, do well in offering fair help in such affairs, to 
persons looking to them. If the system becomes popular and the agricuHurists begin 
to reap the advantages of it, it is bound to progress without any legislation. 

Question 8. — Irkioation. — («) (i) The whole of Berar, with its rich black 
soil, IS badly wanting in perennial canals. A survey by technical men may be 
made of the Satpura to North, which has seven rows of mountains with valleys between, 
and AJanta to South to find odt suitable places for tanks, and canals should be spread 
throughout Berar, which is a broad valley, opening on the Bombay Presidency. Several 
deep valleys, with a narrow outlet can be found in the mountains throughout the 
length of Berar, The soil of Satpura is suspected to be porous, and some chemical 
method will have to be adopted to make it hard. 

(ii) Berar being mainly a plain, tanks and ponds, at a higher level than the land, 
cannot be put up, except in scattered places and may be constructed to help the main 
irrigation scheme, but care should be taken to see that they do not get silted up. 

(ill) Water level is going down and as was found in some recent trials at Akola 
and Murtizapur, in boring, there is a hard layer of rock below. It may not however 
be contiguous and boring was not done sufficiently deep, as is done in America and 
elsewhere. If such under-currents are traced and caught, the agriculturists will not 
hesitate to rush to them. A geological survey would be able to do valuable help in 
this direction. 

Question 14.— Implements..— (A) Before cultivator can risk his capital, he ought to 
be convinced of the utility of the machine and in order to so convince him, implements 
such as iron ploughs, winnowers, fodder-cutters, etc,, should be k^t at various centres. 
Demonstrations should also be given at fairs and all other occasions where cultivators 
come together in large numbers. Costly machines, which are beyond the means 
of the cultivator to purchase, should be kept at convenient centres, either for free 
trial or on moderate hire, and with that end in view, agricultural and industrial 
concerns should be started and encouraged. Persons capable of handling the 
machines are still few and Government should secure and provide them till local men 
get sufficient training and experience, otherwise full advantage cannot be taken of 
such machines. 

Question 15. — Veterinarv,--(o) Civil Veterinary Department should bounder 
the control of Director of Agriculture and should not be independent, 

(6) (i) Yes ; in some places the system works well. 

lii) No. 

(iii) No. 

(<?} (i) Agriculturists do not make full use of the dispensaries maiuly because 
they get their animals treated in their villages by old methods and also because it is 
too inconvenient to get the sick animal to the dispensary regularly for days. The 
masses do not, moreover have confidence in the perfection of the treatment, in 
preference to their old methods, w'hich they mostly find effective and prompt, though 
to a modern man apiparently crude. The improvement in the working is suggested in 
the answer to Question i above. > 

Question^ 16.— Animal Husbakoary. — (n) (H) Pure milk is a great fabtor of 
livdihood and is becoming rare in Berar. Systematic dairies should therefore be started 
at various centres, at least in all important towns. A private enterprise in this 
direction should be encouraged by giving all sorts of facilities, grazing, etc. 

(6) (iii) Owing to shortage of ram the total quantity of fodder is going down 
and is becoming insufficient. On the other hand, there are several tracts in the Central 
Provinces where grass is in abundance and remams uncut. If railway facilities are 
kept ever open and not confined to famines only, that supply can be made use of to 
the advantage of both the tracts. 

(r) April, May, June and July. 

As per (b) (iii) above. 

Question 17.— Agricultural Industries.— (a) - All the year round the cultivator 
is busy. In what maybe called the slack season, s.^., summer, he is engaged in 
ploughing, digging out grass, filling holes, putting up embankments, preparing th^ 
ground for sowing. They are called summer operation^. 

id) Yes. 

C /0 Yes. 
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Qubstfon 20,— Marketing,— No. I refer to cotton and grain markets in Berar, 
They are governed by a law, which is stiU ancient and deserves drastic changes which 
have already been proposed to the Central Provinces Cotton Committee, At present 
the producer, who has to cart his materials to the market, suffers by the tricks of the 
more educated and combined class of buyers, brokers, adtyas and weighmen, whose 
violation of the rules ought to be carefully watched and severely dealt with. The 
process should be so arranged, as to leave no secrecy about rates, which ought to be 
openly published by the body <kily and to see that payments are properly and promptly 
made. In this connection it may be noted that bad roads seriously deter the sellers 
from going long distances, where they could get better prices, and have to be content 
with lower ones, at short distances. Construction and improvement of roads will 
bring the situation to the proper level. In this connection, I refer to my speech in 
the Central Provinces Legislative Council published in Volume I, pages $1 to 58 of 1924 
Council Proceedings, as also to Volume II, No. to, pages 68 1 to 683 of 1922. They will 
give the difficulties in more details. A reference is also solicited to my speech printed 
in Berar Legislative Council Proceedings of 17th July 1925, pages 78 to 83. 

Question 22,— Co-operation.— In addition to the present co-operative movement, 
I would recommend Co-operative Agricultural Associaiions to be brought into existence 
as they are in other advanced countries like Americai Japan, etc. My views on the 
subject are bet forth in my speech in the Central Provinces Legislative Council published 
in volume III, No, 4, pages 237 to 239 of Council Proceedings of 1 93 1 and further 
speeches thereon, published thereafter. 

Question 23. — General Education, — ( 3 ) (ii) As a President of District Council, 
Akola, I have a recent experience of compulsory education in which nr.y Board has 
fajcen the lead in Berar. The boys have to attend the school from the age of 6 to 11. 
They leave school and take to their business as agriculturists or labourers. Gradually 
they forget entirely what they were taught and the efforts go in vain. The reason 
is that the curriculum is only theoretical and has no bearing upon their future life, 
that they might have any practical use of what they learnt. The better course would 
be to raise the age limit to about fifteen years, when in a couple of years, they would 
learn the three R*s. useful to them. In the present system the District Council is a 
great loser. The education is free, though a majority of the boys can very well afford 
to pay normal fees, which, if collected can be used elsewhere. 

(iii) Class IV in Primary schools is a stiff door to get through, as this test 
qualifies a man to be a and consequently a larger number drops down. 

Question 24,— Attracting Capital.— • Men of enterprise and capital will be 
attracted to agriculture only if the indebtedness is removed, the status of 
agriculturists is further raised, if the rate of interest is brought on a par with normal 
agricultural income and if the Agricultural Department proceeds on systematic 
lines as already discussed above. 

(6) Shortage of funds. 

Question 25, — Welfare of Rural Population,— No proper attention is paid 
to the sanitary condition of rural areas. The inhabitants have to suffer considerably 
in the rainy season owing to various epidemics, I have set forth the case in my 
resolution in the Central Provinces Council printed in Volume I, pages 54 to 56 and 58 
of Council Proceedings of 1924, 

(6) Yes. 1 would earnestly urge to refer to my speech and also other speeches 
on my resolution in the Central Provinces Legislative Council Proceedings of nth 
August 1923, printed in Volume III, No. 6, pages 368 and onwards. 


Oral Evidence. 

30679, The Chairman ; Rao Sahib Korde, you are landlord at Mortizapur in the 
Akola district ?— Yes. 

30680. You have given the Commission a note of the evidence which you wish 
to put before us. Would you like at this stage to make a statement or shall 
I proceed to ask you one or two questionsP— -I would prefer to answer questions, 

30681. Would you tell us the size of your estates P— I own nearly 600 acres 
of land. 

30682, Of that is any part a home farm?— Yes, 

30683. How much ?— Nearly 400 acres of which 20 acres is a special farm* 
g. S, T, S, Kord£* 
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3o€ 84* And the rest is leased Out to tenants ? —Yest 

30685. What is the purpose of your special farm ?— Conducting experiments. 

30686. Do you carry out experiments independently or you are working in 
consultation with the Agricultural Department?— Yes, I am in consultation with 
the Agricultural Department, but I am working independently. 

30687 What is your main object in carrying out these experiments?— 1 hey 
are experiments in intensive cultivation, to see whether intensive cultivation would 
be beneficial to tho cultivator and to what extent. 

30668. Do \ou find that your tenants are taking any interest in these experi- 
ments?— Yes, when they see good results, 1 am sure they will take an interest 
in them. 

30689. For how long have these experiments been carried out ?— For the 
last five years 

30690. Turning to the note you have provided, you say that India must be 
split into areas according to soil and climate? — Yes. 

30691. Would that be independent of provincial boundaries?— Not independent 
cf but within the provincial boundaries. 

30692. Then you would have in each Province, according to your scheme, 
different branches for different groups ?— Yes. 

30693. That is, different branches for the purpose of research and investigation ?— 
Yes, according to the different crops. 

30694. Are you familiar with the working of the Indian Central Cotton 
Committee ?— 1 am on the Provincial Cotton Committee. 

30693. That is part of the Indian Central Cotton Committee, is it not ? - Yes. 

30696. What do you think of the scheme of organising research and propaganda 
according to crops?— I do not attach great importance to it in the beginning. 
At this stage I do not attach much importance to this research. 

30697. What do you think of the work of the Indian Central Cotton Committee ?— 

I do not think it is of substantial advantage to the cultivators. 

30698. Have you followed its working closely ?— Yes. I am following* closely 
the Working of the Provincial Cotton Committee. 

30699. On the question of agricultural education, many witnesses have told the 
Commission that one of the principal difficulties in imparting education of an agricul- 
tural nature to the general public in the rural areas centres upon the difficulty of dis- 
covering and training the right type of the teacher, would you agree with that Yes. 

30700. Do you think that the present scales. of pay are such as to attract the 
right class of man to the teaching profession ?— I do not think the teaching of agricul- 
ture is such a difficult task that in order to obtain the people we want we shall haVe to 
raise the salaries. 

3070X. It is merely a question of training the teacher ? — Yes. In fact, our country 
being an agricultural country, each and every teacher ought to he an agriculturist to a 
certmn extent. There ought, however, to be a change in the curriculum. 

30702. Have you taken a personal interest in the co-operative movement ?— Yes, 
to a certain extent. 

30703. Have you taken active part in that movement ?— Yes, to a certain extent, 

30704. In what capacity ?— I am one of the Directors of the Akola Central Bank 
and I have organised village societies. 

30705. Did that Cential Bank pass through something like a crisis recently ?— 
Yes, three or four years ago. 

30706. Will you tell the Commission the nature of the crisis?- Want of funds. 

30707. What exactly occurred as the result of lack of funds P— Money which was 
advanced could not be reeovered owing to the bad years. Cultivators could not return 
he money owing to the failure of crops. 
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«07 o 8. How matiy bad years had you ?-A great many. Very rarelv do we have a 
good^year. This is the third bad year we have had in succession. In fact, this year 
IS so bad that it should be called a famine year, 

30709. How does it compare with the average of the last 
the S twenty years with the exception of four or 8ve years we have had no good years. 

30710. Does that suggest that your standard of excellence is rather high ?— No, I 
do not think so. 

30711. Do you think the bank was well advised in financing its operations on the 
assumption that any group of years (say the following three) was likely to be belter than 
the average of the past twenty ?^They ought to take into consideration chiefly the 
difficulties of the cultivators, 


30712, Have you any credit societies in your own villages No, not up to now. 

30713 How many villages have you P— In Berar there is no malguzari system. W® 
have got the ryotwari system. I own lands in two or three scattered villages. 

30714. Under what system do you own your 600 acres? Under the ryotwari 
system P—Y es. 

30713. Do you regard the extension of the co-operative credit movement as 
the most likely to alford relief to cultivators in the matter of their indebtedness 
Yes, but it will be a very long time. It will take, probably 40, go or even 100 years. 

30716. Do you associate cheap credit with the danger of over^borrowing p.-^ 

I do not. 

30717. Have you any experience of well irrigation P--Yes, a good deal. 

30718. In your own area ?— Yes, 

30719, What has been your experience ? — Owing to the shortage of rainfall 
and scarcity of water, I have had to spend nearly 22,000 rupees for digging wells 
over an area of 20 acres. 

30720. What hfls been the result ?-I have not got sufficient water. 

30721. Were accurate surveys available to you before you dug these wells P 
Yes, Ltook every precaution before the wells were dug. 

30722, At what depth did you find wateriP— 35 to 40 feet. We got water, but 
we did not get sufficient water. I wanted to irrigate the whole plot of 20 acres. 

30723. What system of lift did you employ ?— I tried every system, the centrifugal 
pump, the wheel system and also mote and so on, 

3c 724. Are you the President of the District Council at Akola now ? — Yes 

30725. Do you think that body has got sufficient funds to discharge its duties » 
Has, it sufficient money to carry out necessary work?— No. 

30726. Is there a public demand for increased^educational facilities ?— Yes, it 
is tremendous, 

30727, And also for better roads ? - Yea, there is a growing demand. 

30728. Which comes first in the public estimation ?— I should say both. 

30729. You think it is a dead heat ? — Yes. 

30730. What do you think about the system of handing over the administration 
of the Veterinary Service to the local bodies; do you approve of it ?— Yes, 

30731, You think that has been a success P— Yes. 

30732. In this matter of attracting n en of enterprise and capital to agriculture, 
do you think that the small size of the holdings is a serious bar to such men taking 
up agriculture ? — That is not applicable to the case cf Berar ; in certain parts of the 
Central Provinces that is the case; it is applicable to Chhattisgai h. 


30733. Otherwise, there is ample land ?— Yes, 

30734. Still under forest; is that the point ?— We have got enough big plots, 
30735. there is enough cultivated land?— Yes. - 
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3073 ^* Sir Henry Lawrence I Yomt Local Board has not got enough reveiSilg?— 
There are outstanding demands; if we had nlore funds, they could be utilised. We 
have now to restrict our expenditure. 

30737. What cess is levied for the purpose of the Local Boards ? — We charge 
18 pies per rupee of the land revenue, chiefly for educational purposes. 

30738, Have you increased that cess in recent years ?— Yes, from 1 2 pies to 
x8 pies. 

30739. In what year ?— Three or four years ago, 

30740. Under your new Local Self-Government Act ?— Yes, after that. 

3C741. Can you raise it any more? — No, 

30742. The law does not allow you to raise it?— We cannot r-iise it, looking to 
the circumstances of the public j they cannot bear any further taxation. 

30743. The people are not prepared to pay any more P— No; not only that but 
they are unwilling to pay even 18 piet, which is considered very heavy, 

30744. They consider that too heavy ? — Yes, 

30745. How much extra revenue did this additional 6 pies bring you — In all 
we got about Rs. 3 lakhs; the additional revenue must be about Rs. 1 lakh. 

30746. To what have you applied this extra lakh of rupees which you have 
recently obtained?— Almost all to education. 

30747, Not on roads ?— The district funds do not permit of any substantial sums 
being spent on the improvement of the roads. However, my District Council is trying 
its best, but others are not doing so. For the last three years we are spending 
Rs. 30,000 for the improvement of the fair weather roads, but that is practically 
nothing. Government must take up the improvement of the fair weather roads. 

30748 How much, do you estimate. Is necessary for expenditure on these fair 
weather roads? — Unless a regular survey is taken it cannot be said what the 
expenditure will be, because at some places they will require a good deal of expenditure, 
and at other places they may cost less. In places where there are ntUlahs and 
inconvenient places, the expenditure will be more, but where it is flat land it will be less, 

30749. Is any money from provincial revenue spent on the Local Board roads P 
Do you get any subventions?— For Local Board roads we do not get anything. 

30750. You get no subventions? — Some roads have been transferred to the 
District Council for maintenance, and we incur some charges for that. We do not 
get any subventions for’the improvement of the Local Board roads, we have been crying 
for the last so many years for the improvement of these fair weather roads, but 
Government has not paid any attention to it till now. 

30751. You say that you spent Rs 22,000 on trying to get water for 20 acres?— 
Yes, sufficient water. 

30752. How many wells did you sink ?— Four. 

30753, Each cost you Rs. 5,000?— One well cost me nearly Rs, j 1,000 and 
and remaining 3 Rs. ix,ooo. 

30754. How did you ascertain the site on which to dig ?— Did you call in a water 
finder ?— There are some of these village water finders ; they can point out the site, 

30755. Are they reliable in their advice ? — So the people say, but I preferred my 
own sites. 1 looked to the lew level of the ground and other favourable signs and 
selected the sites. 

30736. You selected the sites yourself, on your own judgment?— Yes. 

30757. On your 600 acres, do you levy cash rents from your tenants or do you 
share the produce?— For the last ten years 1 have been levying cash rents on some 
fields and on others I share the produce; it is called haiai, 

30758. What is your principal crop ? Is it cotton Cotton, wheat, juar and so 
naany other crops ; but for the last twenty years there being scarcity and uncertainty of 
rainfall, we cannot take the risk of reserving our land for rabi crops which require a 
greater amount of rainfall. 
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307S9» You chiefly gtow cotton?— Yes, cotton and juat* 

3076c, How much per acre do your cash rents amount to as a rule ?— 1 cannot 
gUe any round figure. This year the rent value has gone very high ; it all depends on 
the rates prevalent in the market 

30761, Can you give me the figure ? — It varies from Rs, 5 to Rs. 15 or, at the 
most, Rs. 20 per acre. 

30762. What is the land revenue which you pay on an acre of such land P— Rs, 2 
to Rs. 3. 

30763, Sir Ganga Ram : Do you always take from your tenants cash rent, or do 
you also participate in share of the produce? — Not always ; sometimes we get cash 
rents and sometimes we do not 

30764. When you participate in kind, what share do you get?— It depends on the 
quality of the soil ; you may get one-third or even less. 

30765. Were the wells that you sunk pucca masonry wells or were they kuicha 
wells ?—They were pucca wells. 

30766. Made of brick ?— Yes, brick and lime. 

30767. Were they circular or rectangular?— One big well that I have built is 
square. 

30768. Why did you make it square ?— Because I wanted to have a way to gO in 
for which a staircase was necessary , I thought it was preferable to a round well. 

30769. Were you asked by any engineer to do that ?— No. 

30770. Besides yonr income from the land, do you do any moneylending?— No« 
The chief source of my income is land. 

30771. Are you a member of the Legislative Council ?— Yes. 

30772. W hich party do you belong to ? - 1 belong to the Nationalist party. 

30773* What kind of soil have you got ?— We have got different kinds of land 
in Berar.« 

30774* What crops do you grow? — I grow all sorts of crops, cotton, juar, 
pulses,' etc. 

30775* 1^0 you grow any garden crops ?— VeS. 

30776, May 1 ask you what your income from 600 acres is ?— At times it is a 
minus figure, in bad years , especially during the last two years, we could not realise 
even what we had spent on agriculture. 

30777. You said there was difficulty in the Central Bank for want of funds ; did 
you mean want of deposits ? — Yes. 

30778, Their chief source of income is deposits ? — They borrow from the 
Provincial Bank. 

30779. They do not get any deposits ?— There are some deposits, but deposits are 
not the chief source. 

30780. What do you mean by fait weather roads P— They are vilhge roads, 

30781. Arc they on the same level as the ground? -Not on the ground level, 
almost all these roads have been sunk. 

30783, Do you want to bring them to the ground level ?— Yes, we want money for 
that ; we are not ambitious to make all these roads pucca roads. 

30783, Can you say how much it would cost per mile?— It would require from 
Ra. SCO to Rs. 1,000 per mile 5 that would toot be the cost for the whole length of the 
road, but only at some places. 

30784. You have no land irrigated from tanks?— Na 

30783. And this tax af 18 pies per rupee of land revenue Was intended for irri- 
gation P— No, for education. 

.30786. They do not spend it on education? — They doj they spend even more 
than that ; nearly half the income is spent on education. 
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30787* What education do you mean P Is it rural education P-^-Rural and urban 
education is the same thing ; there is no difference. We are concerned with primary 
education. 

30788. Primary education for the agriculturists ?— All boys receive it. 

30789. It is not intended for the boys of agriculturists alone ? — There is no 
distinction made between agriculturist boys and other boys. More than 80 per cent of 
the population is aj^ricultural ; it is not barred for boys of other classes. 

30790. Str Thomas Middleton s You are chiefly interested in the cotton crop in 
your district ?— We are interested in all the crops. 

30791. Is not the cotton crop the most important ? — This crop was popular for 
some years because it was fetching a better price, but now we have learnt a good 
lesson and we go in for other crops. This year, the area under cotton has gone 
down, and next year it will go down still further. 

30792. The last witness told us that the cotton that you had in the district was 
becoming less popular, because it was suffering from disease ?^It is not chiefly because 
of disease ; of course, it does suffer from disease. 

30793. What kind of cotton do you grow in your district ? — Generally, till now, 
roseum cotton was popular. 

30794. Do you think that roseum is as healthy as it used to be? — They say so. 
Though every year I am sowing that cotton, I have not kept separate accounts to 
compare the yield of roseum cotton with that of other varieties, but I have heard 
people say that roseum cotton yields more. 

30795. You have had no complaints aboni it ic your district ?— «Tbe complaint is 
that it does not fetch good prices ; there ts no demand. 

30796. That is because of the quality?— It is short staple cotton; we want a 
long staple variety which will suit thq climatic and soil conditions of your Province. 

30797. Can you grow long staple cotton in your district P-*! made trials with it 
for a couple of years, but 1 had t > give it up. 

30798. Have not your neighbours always cultivated short staple cotton?— 
Formerly, they were growing long steiple cotton, but it requires more rainfall. 

30799. When you say formerly, how long ago ? — About 30 years ago. 

30800. [ think you said you would like every teacher in the primary schools to 

be something of an agriculturist ? — 90 per cent of them are agriculturist teachers 
coming from the agricultural class ; they need not be taught any scientific knowledge of 
agriculture, 

30801. What are they paid in your district ?— From Rs. 22 to do or Rs. 75. 

30802. You are a Director of the Akola Bank. The fact that the Bank^ got into 
some difficulty two or three )ears ago has been mentioned you pointed out that 
that was due to bad seasons ? — Yes, bad seasons and the difficulties of the agriculturists. 

30803, Any bank that lends money mainly to agriculturists must expect such bad 
seasons ; what steps did you take to accumulate a reserve fund ?— 1 was not on the 
managing board. 

30804. Not at that time?— Nor am I now on the managing board. 

30805. You spoke of irrigating 20 acres from four wells ?— Yes* 

30S06L Were those 20 acres all in one block P— Yes. 

30807. Do you not think that 5 acres irrigation from one well- is a very lar^e 
amount to expect in Berar? — ^We can irrigate up to 4 acres with one well provid^ it 
had a good supply of water, but with these 4 wells at the present time I cannot irrigate 
more than 7 or 8 acres. 

30808. About 2 acres a well P— Yes, and during the hot season I cannot produce 
any crops. 

30809. Dr, ffyderi You recommend this indigenous system o£ treating animals; 
have you much faith in the Indian Veterinary people who practice Indian method^ the 
old system ?— Yes, 1 have. 
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30810. Do you not think there is a danger of quackery V — I have known many 
cases and find the percentage of quackery is so small as not to be dangerous; it is 
worth trying. 

30811. You have said that the village roads are notin good condition j what is the 
width of a village road ?— i chain, that is^ 33 ft. 

30812* Is that the standard width ? — ^Yes. 

30813. So that carts laden with cotton can pass easily ? — No, they cannot ; that is 
not owiifg to the width but because the roads are sunk so that carts cannot pass 
each other. 

30814. You mean that these roads have sunk below the surrounding level Yes. 

30815 There are ruts ?— Yes. 

30816. So that there is difficulty in the transportation of cotton by carts to the 
markets ; is that your view ? — Yes, they cannot get along easily ; it takes them 34 
hours to cover a distance of 20 miles sometimes. 

30817 These village roads are rraintained by your Mahnrs^ are they not? — No. 
It was formerly one of the duties of the Makars to do the necessary small repairs after 
the rainy season when the roads were impassable 

30818. Why did you abolish the baluia system am not responsible for that ; 
on the contrary, I was in favour of the baluta system , we shall have to return to that 
system. 

30819. Sir Henry Lamrence s When was it abolished ? — Thiee or four years ago. 

30820. Dr. Hyder : How does the cotton grower fare when he gets to the cotton 
market ? - He certainly does not receive fair treatment. 

30821. Of what do you complain Of everything, 

30822. Well, mention some things of which you complain ? — I shculJ have to 
draw a picture of it j one cannot imagine it unless one is cognisant of it and actually 
sees what happens This is the actual state of affaiis; the villagers take their carts 
to the cotton markets I am talking with regard to Beiar only. There are very few 
cotton markets in Berar. Some villagers have to take their cares to a cotton market 
as far distant as 40, 50 or even 60 miles. The system in the cotton markets is that 
there are these licensed brokers, weighmen, and some purchasers. The carts 

are sold through these brokers. In 70 or 80 per cent of the cases the brokers and 
adtyas are the same persons. They take charges for brokerage and also as adtyas ; 
it is a very heavy burden on the sellers. It is not compulsory on the seller to sell his 
cotton through these brokers and adtyas^ but being quite ignorant and illiterate 
and not knowing the prevailing rates, or being acquainted with the purchasers, he 
has to employ th*ir agency. Generally there are 100, 150 or 200 of these brokers 
attached to big cotton markets such as Amraoti and Akola. No sooner does his cart 
get to the gates of the cotton market than 50, 60 or too of these brokers surround 
him J some catchhold of the nose-string of his bullock, some his turban and some his 
coat, and they pester him in order to get his agency. 

^ 30833. He IS apparently a much sought-after man, and therefore he should be 

in a much stronger position? — The poor fellow being alone on the cart, what can he 
do ? If he decides to employ a particular broker, then his cart i^ taken into the cotton 
market. I niay point out to you that the law as to these cotton and grain markets is 
most defective, and there are all sorts of malpractices in the market. His cart is taken 
into the cotton market. The broker, who is generally mixed up with these sellers, 
goes and setties the rate secretly , he does it by some signs under a cloth taking up a 
nanakerchief and moving his fingers* In that way they settle the rate at so many 
rupees a hhandi: The grower is then told that the rate is Rs. 80 or Rs. 90 per khandt. 
or wmtever itis. If a particular broker has had 100 carts come to him that day, 
he tells the cl«k of the cotton market that he has 100 carts and those carts are entered 
in teat broker's name though he is not the actual grower. It is entered as being 100 

torts sold by A to ‘ B ", and the receipts are handed over to tee broker who 

then goes to a ginning factory. The price is then settled at some flat rate, and the 
cart IS taken to the ginning factory. I may point out that all these cotton markets 
n Berar depend on the Bombay market which depends on the ^narkets of America and 
TuS. times a day telegrams are received giving the Bomaby rate. 

comes once a year, the rates change as much as 100 

es m a day. If the rate is fixed for a particulaj cact at Rs, 100, and the Ipurchaser 
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then receives a telegram from Bombay tdling him that the Bombay rate has gone 
down, he will find out ways of slipping oat of his bargain: one or two weighments 
of the cotton are taken and then the purchaser will point out that the cotton is damp or 
has some other fault. Then the giower has to reduce his price though the rate may 
have been already practically settled. 

30824. Do you mean to say that contracts once entered into are broken?— Yes, 
that is the case everywhere. There are also the trickeries of the weighmenj they 
take more cotton than^ they are weighing on the hand scale. The grower is an 
illiterate person and while he is busy watching that others do not steal his cotton, 
the weighman counts falsely. If the grower goes to some market auihority and 
complains^ that his cart has already been sold at a higher price than he is now 
offered, it is found that he has no evidence, he has no record of the transaction 
entered in the registar of the cotton market, though he has to pay the market fee. 
The broker has become the owner of the cotton, because a certain number of carts 
is entered in his name, and then fore the grower cannot make any complaint. The 
law ought to be drastically amended as soon as possible. 

30825 Can you suggest any drastic changes P— Yes, I have suggested the 
changes in detail to the Central Provinces Cotton Committee; a draft Bill is 
ready and I think it will be passed by the Board soon. 

30826. Do you think that draft Bill will amend these defects ?— Yes, all 
these evils of weighmen, brokets and middlemen. If I go to market and sell a 
cart of cotton, the buyer should pay me the full amount ; why should I pay these 
charges? 

30827. There is a disparity as regards intelligence and education between these 
two people; the cultivator knows nothing while these other gentlemen know all the 
tricks of the trade?— Yes. There should be a majority of sellers on the Market 
Committee. 

30828. With regard to postal facilities, if I were to post in Akola a letter to a 
village how many days would it take for that letter to-be delivered at its destination ?— 
From 8 to 15 days, that is actully the state of things ; I have moved a resoluth-n 
in the Council asking that the Local Government should recommend to the Central 
Government that this should be remedied. The system is generally this : The Post 
Office has a village peon who comes to the Post Office and takes the letters once a 
week. He takes a round in those villages and then returns On the next bazaar day. 
Then suppose, after he goes to the Post Office on the next day, a letter comes 
addressed to somebody else in the village, he goes to the village next wsek taking 
that letter with him. 

30829, Dr Kyderx But what was the good of moving a resolution in this Council P 
You know the Post Office is not a provincial subject? — I know it and that is why 
1 asked the Local Government to move the Imperial Government in the matter. 

30830. The Raja of Parlakimedi ; You say that it will be better if the Veterinary 
Department also takes up the study and teaching of indigenous methods. But is it 
not a fact that many people wirh a so-called knowledge of indigenous treatment 
will not come forward to reveal their respective re nedies? — We have to so arrange 
that thay will come and supply us that information, 

30831. Who is to undertake that business P— The State, the Government. 

30832 Do you not think that it is a work to be done by the public ? It is 
beyond the scope of the public or of private individuals. 

30833. Sven to collect information ?— Government may take the help of the 
public if necessary; that is a different question altogeiher. It is not a question 
of a few months or a year or two; it would take many years 

30831, Do you not think that before approaching the Government it would 
be better that some public.spirited gentlemen should go about and gather information 
and place it in the hands of the Government? — That is not feasible. 

30835, You say that Government should take it up?— Yes, 

50836, From your personal knowledge could you say whether the- indigenous 
method of treatment is better than the method adopted by the Veterinary 
Depaitment?— Yes; I will give one instance t^hich occurred last month. The leg 
of an ox was dislocated and it was taken to the veterinary dispensary. The 
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▼eterinary doctor attended to it for lo days but could not cure it and he asked the 
owner to leave it with him for another fortnight. Meanwhile one of the relatives 
of the owner came to know of this and he said he would take it to a man near by 
who would cure it in no time. Accordingly the ox was taken there and the man 
gave it some strokes with a big rod at some particular point and the os was all 
right In a few hours. 

30837. D id i t not make matters worse ? — N 0. 

30838. Did you verify that personally or is it mere hearsay?— I saw it with my 
own eyes. 

39839. Personally I would not like to entrust my bulls to such treatment? — 
May be. 

30840. You suggest that in Betas there is dearth of irrigation and irrigation 
works should be undertaken ?— Yes. 

30841. Is it popular ? — Yes. 

30842. Has it been taken up in a manner that the Government feels that the 
people really want such a thing ? — Yes; it has been represented and brought to the notice 
of the Government in this very hall in the Central Provinces Council more than once. 

30843. By a few representatives ?— But they represent the whole public. 

30844. Did they represent what the people wanted actually ?— Yes, they did not 
move lihe resolution of their own accord ] there was a demand for such a thing. 

30845, Can the Commission understand that the people of that area are willing to 
enter into an agreement with Government and take advantage of such irrigation 
works t — They know the terms of the agreement , we have discussed that question in 
the Provincial Board of Agriculture too. 

30846. 1 suppose you might have heard that in other parts of this Province 
there are potential irrigation facilities and it is the people that are not willing to take 
advantage of such things P — Such circumstances do not exist in our part of the 
Province. But the trouble is that a few of them require water and the others do 
not j not only that, there is a dearth of drinking water ; that is the main diiHculty. 

30847. Does not that area have any District or Local Board P — But what Can 
they do ? They cannot take up such costly schemes. 

30848. Can they not create facilities for drinking water, by di&:ging wells and 
the like? — No; they cannot incur such large expenditure all over the Province, but 
they try their level best. 

30849. Are they trying P— Y es . 

30850. 'How many wells do these local bodies and District Boards possess 
now?— 1 cannot give the exact number; but they may have about 75. 

30851. Do you know the amount that the Local Board lays aside for such 
works?— My Board gives Rs. 5,000 to Rs. 7,000. 

30852. For the whole of Berar ?— Yes ; for the lour districts of Berar. 

30853, Is it an accurate figure P— How can I give accurate figures for all the 
Local Boards ? 

30854, As regards agricultural indebtedness, does the practice of lending grain 
in kind exist in this Province?— Yes, in some parts. 

30855. In such cases what is the rate of interest charged?— It is terrible; they 
take sawai for three months, that is xX times. As the previous witness has said they 
give 4 khandis of cotton seed and take back 2 khandts of cotton ; that is for a few 
months only. 

30856. Is that a universal practice in this Province ?— Not universal j it exists 
in some parts. 

30857. Both the interest and the principal are calculated at the time of the 
harvest ?— Yes, 

30858. Then as regards fragmentation of holdings you suggest: Government, 
)|Owever, do well in offering fair help in such affairs to persons looking to them 
What do you mean by that? — Government has taken up this question of consolidation 
of holding* and they axe trying their best wherever possible. 
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30859^ Are Government acquiring landP — No; they are making both parties 
agree; efforts are being made in that direction in our Province. 

30860. When a m an has to part with land, what compensation does he get? — 
It depends on the nature of the soil. 

30861. But what is the usual practice P— There is no usual ptactice; we have 
not come to that stage yet. 

30862. Sir S, M, Ckiinavist No consolidation is going on in Herat? — No; I am 
referring to the Chhattisgarh district. 

30863. The Baja of Parlahimedit Whenever exchange of lands takes place, 
what is the practice adopted?—! hat practice is not prevalent in Berar ; we have got 
bigger plots. 

3086^). ilfr, : You make some suggestions with regard to agricultural 

debtedness You say in the first place that the moneylender manages by his various 
tricks to double his loan in one season only. Can you explain how that occurs ?— The 
previous witness has cleared that point, 1 think. 

30865. I want you to give us an instarce of how it is possible ?- For the season 
time only, that is for three months, the moneylender gives money on sawa%, 

30866. You are referring to loans in kind and not to cash loans ? — Cash loans 

too. 

30867. Please explain how a cash loan of Rs. tools doubled in one season?-* 
In three months he can recover 25 per cent; so in one year it become double the 
amount at that proportion. 

30868. In three months he gets Rs. I25 for Rs. zoo ?— Yes. 

30869. In the remaining nine months what does he get?— If we are to apply that 
proportion in one year, it is double . 

30870. Your remedy to cures this evil is the Usurious Loans Act. which you say 
is an absolute necessity ?— My chief remedy would be that the State must come forward 

30871, But you suggest that there should be restriction of interest and the rate 
to be fixed should be 6 per cent per annum ?— Yes. 

30872. Your moneylenders would not come forward at th^tiate if that were 
to be fixed as the maximum rate ? — They will, when the Government or the State take 
it into their hands and relieve the agriculturists of their indebtedness. 

30873. They will offer to lend money at 6 per cent?— Even at less than that. 

30874. Pending that period when the Government will take it over you suggest 
that the Stats should support the Central Banks? — My first reme* y is that the State 
should come forward and earmark a big amount not less than Rs, 50,00,000 every year 
in the provincial budget, which should be distributed to the agriculturists who are in 
indigent circumstances. 

30875. Then again efforts should be mace to expand the credit societies also?— 
No, the Government should advance the bans direct to the agriculturists just as thev 
do in the case of iaccavt loans Before that my point is that a survey of the indebted- 
ness of the agriculturists should bo taken and the figure that would be required should 
be ascertained. 

30876. After taking an economic survey of indebtedness, you want Government 
to earmark Rs. 50,00,000 per >car to be given direct to the agriculturists at not more 
than 6 per cent interest ?— Yes, because the agriculturist cannot realise more than 6 per 
cent interest from his Cultivation 

30877. Where would the place of the co-operative movement be if Government 
were to give direct loans to the agriculturists according to your system ?— Credit 
societies cannot cope with the demand at present. I have suggested that remedy 
and afier that the co-operative credit societies should take it into their own hands. 

30873. Do 1 understand you to mean that until Government carries on this 
system of yours of earmarking Rs. 50,00,000 and advancing it direct to the agricul- 
turists you suggest there should be neither the moneylender nor the co-operative 
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societies in the rural economics of the country P — No, I do not say that. The 
Government could immediately come forward and help the agriculturists at this 
particular stage. 

30879. Talking about irrigation, you say that the soil of Satpura is suspected 
to be porous and some chemical n.ethod will have to be adopted to make it hard. 
What is it that you have in mind ? - I have raised this question because I may get 
the reply that the soil of Satpura is porous. Anticipating that reply I have already 
suggested that even if it be porous, some chemical means should be found out and it 
should be made impermeable. 

30S80. Speaking about general education you suggest that education is free, 
though a majority of the boys can very well afford co pay normal fees, which, if 
collected, can be used elsewhere. Are you against free education ?— Certainly not. 

30881. Then what is the point of ycur suggestion ? You say if fees were to be 
collected they could be u^ed elsewhere ? — Because the present practice is that 
wherever compulsory education is started, the District Councils do not get these fees. 
Some percentage should be realised. Parents of some boys are in a position to 
pay the fees but they too are exempted. And besides, the school-going age is 6xed 
at between 6 and II. 

30882. ^ That is quite another point. You are not wholly, I take it, in favour of 
free education 9 — I am in favour of free and compulsory education. But the age 
limit should be extended to 15. 

30883. That I say is quite a different point. Tf you are, as you say, in favour 
of free education you cannot levy fees P Even if the father of the boy is well-to-do > 
you cannot levy a fee if you say you are in favour of free educatiou P— Yes, I see 
the point but even so 1 am in favour of free education. 

30884. You say thJit there should be spec'al facilities and concession rates for the 
transport of raw produce and fodder. Have you studied the present rates of the 
railways, whether they are earning or losing P— No. 

30885. You want a gereral lowering fcr all agricultural produce p— Yes, they 
extended this concession in the days of scarcity. 

30886 You said this was a famine year for the cotton jjrowersj you are a 
cotton growerj are all cotton growers famine-stricken ?--*I cannot say from village to 
village but the majority of them are. 

30887 Do you mean to say that cotton growing shows a deficit ? -Certainly. 

30888. Can you give me the figuies of the cost of production per acre of cotton 
and what price you have realised this year P What is the present rate of cotton. Is it 
Rs. 100 a khandi or Rs. 85 ? — Taking the standard of Rs. 80 per khandi of 28 maunds 
‘this year some fields could not yield more than 2 maunds or 3, maunds per acre, 

30889. The production was 3 maunds per acreP And how much was the cost 
including labour and evervthing else? You gave me the outturn and its cost?— No I 
did not gii<e the cost. I am taking some particular cases, and not cases in general. I 
think the cost is Rs 15. 

30890. You stated this was a year of famine for all cotton growers P — But I did 
not say cent per cent. 

30891, Even taking the worst cases, supposing the average outturn was equivalent 
in rupees to say Rs 20P— No, taking the value of 3 maunds it comes not to Rs. 20 but 
to Rs. 9 or Rs. 10 t. e, 28 maunds per khaitdi fetch Rs. 85. 

30892. Sir Ganga Ram s Rs, 3 per maund of cotton P— Yes. 

30893, Sir Henry Lawrence : What is a maund ?— It is 28 lbs. 

30894. Mr. Kamats You say that throughout the Berar, on an average, the coat 
of the cotton produced per acre would be about Rs, 20 or even less P— No, it would be 
Rs. 10 to Rs. 15. 

^895. What would be the cost of production, cost cf ploughing, labour, etc. P— I 
said Ks, 10 to Rs, 15 would bo the cost of production; this includes labour,' weedine 
expenses, etc, ^ 
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308^60 You realise Rs, 10 as the value of the outturn and you think the loss has 
been Ks. 5 per acre ? — lam not giving the average figure. In some cases it varies 
according to the fields and according to the situation. 

30S97. If that is the case, in the majority of cases there is no famine? — Yes, 

30898. Give me at least the worst case and the best case ?— For a good crop 
this year, 4 acres will yield one khandi the value of which will be Rs. 80 or Rs. 85. 

30899. What about the cost of labour? — This year the labour charges are very 
high and he will have to speml about Rs. 100. He cannot ' recover even what he has 
spent 

30900. Then the man who realises Rs. 85 has to spend Rs. loo? — Yes. 

30901. He is therefore losing to the extent of Rs. 15 ?— Yes. 

30902. Sif Ganga RamiHow much yield did you get last year from roseutn 
cotton ? — For the last four or five years we have not had good crops. 

30903. I'Wanttotenow how many mamds you gtt per acre with roseum 
cotton P—A bumper crop in a good year would yield one khandi per acre, or 20 maunds 
per acre. 

30904, This year it has not been anything like that ? — No, it has been 2, 3 or 5, 

30905. Can you give any reason for that P—Has the seed deteriorated ?— No, it 
is due to the shortage of rainfall My request to the Commission is that efforts should 
be directed to the regulation of the rainfall which is most uncertain. 

30^06, God alone can do that ?— If the rainfall could be regulated, very many 
difficulties would be removed yet. * 

Zogoj. Yet you are aspiring to grow long staple cotton, which can be sown only 
in April ?— Our first need is to have a good crop with short cotton ; after that we 
might aspire to the long cotton. 

(The witness withdrew.) 
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Mr. C. W. WILSON., M.R.C.V.S., I.V.S., Veterinary Adviser 
to Government, Central Provinces. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question I. — Research. - (a) (ii) The Imperial Laboratory at Muktesar and the 
branch at Bareilly are our Research Institutions and are under the control of the 
Central Government. The Muktesar Institute was started for the purpose of the 
manufacture of sera and vaccines, particularly for anti-rinderpest serum as the hill 
cattle in that locality were highly susceptible to that disease. During the last twenty 
years it has esoanded enormously and, in addition to an increase in the amount of 
sera turned out yearly^ research work has been conducted and investigation into the 
common diseases affecting equines and bovines in this country. Very valuable results 
ot their researches have been afforded by the various workers there not only to the 
provincial departments in India but to the profession generally throughout the worli 
The laboratories were extensively used by the imrestigators into foot-and-mcuth 
disease who were deputed by the Home Government when the seriousness of that 
disease was beginning to be realised by the British public. The most up-to-date 
equipment for serum manufacture and research work has been introduced and judgirg 
by results it appears that the organisation of veterinary research work in the Muktesar 
Inbtitution comparer favourably with similar institutions in other coun*ries. The 
administration seems to have suffered by reason of the short tenure of office held by 
Directors and research w irkers. After a few years and even less they have usually 
obtained other appointments. The system of direct appointment has been unpopular, 
and it is generally conceded by officers of the department that the administrative con- 
trol of the laboratory should be placed under a senior officer having experience of 
provincial work. If a Veterinary Adviser to the Government of India were appointed 
then he would be the most suitable man for the post. Such an arrangement would 
leave research workers free from outside duties and would give them the advantages 
of direction in the investigation of disease of animals requiring immediate attention. 
The Institution makes a profit by sale of sera, vaccines, etc., and whatever surplus 
money stands to its credit should be spent on additional facilities for research work. 
The position of the place is suitable for the manufacture of sera and vaccines as the 
staff can work comfortably throughout the }ear but it is not equally suitable for 
reseat ch work owing to its elevation. It is thought that a research institution would 
be more advantageously placed where general conditions are the same as those affecting 
the animals under observation. We cannot expect Muktesar to conduct investigation 
into all the problems requiring solution, so it is expedient for provincial departments 
to have the means at their disposal for working out those problems affecting them 
particularly* 

(A) As no research officers have been appointed in this Province, no particulars 
can be supplied. 

Question 15 —-Vetbrinary. - (a) The Veterinary Department was at one time 
Controlled by the Director of Agriculture though it is now under separate expert 
management. It should remain independent 

( 3 ) (i) Veterinary dispensaries in the Central Provinces and Berar are divided 
into three classes, vta . : — 

(i) Provincial. 

(3) Local Fund. 

(3) Private, 

Class (i) dispensaries are maintained by provincial funds and are entirely under 
Government management. Class (2) comprises dispensaries under Government 
supervision but maintained partly by local funds and partly by Government Class (3) 
institutions are maintained entirely at the cost of Court of Wards, Indian States and 
certaiirlocal bodies under their own management. The system of class (2) dispen- 
saries would work much better if more interest were taken in these institutions by 
Local Board members. 

(ij) No. 

0 *ily ^rtially. Local Board members would probably take no interest in 
these dispensaries if they ceased to have any hand in the management of them. They 
should be encouraged to take interest in them. 

WO) No. 

Mr. C. W. Wilson. 
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By stimulating propaganda and by giving demonstrations at cattle shows^ fairs and 
markets. ^ The propaganda must be in the hands of professional men as they would be 
required to give practical demonstrations of operations in addition to lectures, In 
rural tracts propaganda by means of cinema films and lantern would be advantageous. 

’ (li) Yes, The services of peripatetic Veterinary Assistant Surgeons are used 
largely by malguzars but not fully by the cultivator class in those tracts where cattle 
are of little value. It is the m >5t important branch of the department’s duties as the 
touring Assistant Surgeons are brought into close association with the ryots. 

(^) The religious scruples of the Hindus in so far as they affect * cattle are sdbtle 
and intimate and so closely intei woven with the h^me life of the people professing this 
religion that it would be well nigh impossible to introduce any form of legislation of the 
nature of a » Diseases of Animals Act ’* providing measures for tne destruction of the sick 
cattle, segregation, and control over movements of cattle as obtain in other countries. 
Existing conditions can best be improved by education. Animal hygiene might be in- 
cluded amongst subjects taught in elementary schools* 

(e) In bad years the demand for serum is very heavy and sometimes difficulty in 
securing sufficient quantity is felt. Considering the enormous demand for anti-rinder- 
pest serum at limes and the difficulties in transport, it is surprising how efficiently 
Provinces are served. The railways might grant special facilities for this commodity. 

Obstacles are mainly religious scruples. Suspicion as to the nature and process 
of manufacture of sera and vaccines remains. No fees are charged for any work done in 
connection with agricultural cattle, 

(g) Yes. 

(i) For many years in my Annual Reports to Government on the’ work of the 
department, the necessity for the setting up of a Provincial Veterinary Research Institu- 
tion' has been stressed. The scheme is at present under the consideration of Govern- 
ment. 

CA) By research officers in the Province. Research scholarships could be awarded 
to youn^ graduates by Government. These scholars when employed in provincial 
research institutions would be competent to train the graduates of Indian colleges. 

- (i) Yes. 

(c) Co-ordination of veterinary matters ill the Provinces and States. 

(2) To deal with matters of a central nature, 

13) To advise Government of India on export and import of cattle. " “ ' 

(4) To scrutinise programmes of research work at Muktes^r and provincial research 
institutions and thus prevent overlapping, 

(5) To relieve scientific workers of administrative duties now interfering with their 
legitimate work. 


Oral Evidence* 

, 30908., Th» Chairman \ Mr. Wilson, you are Veterinary Adviser to the Govern-, 

ment of the Central Provinces? — Yes. * * ■ 

30909; You have provided the Commission with a note of the evidence which 
you wish to put before us. Do you wish to make, at this stage, any statement of a 
general nature? — Yes, I would like to say a few words. The veterinary officer in 
charge of a Province should have complete control of the veterinary staff dealing with 
control of contagious diseases of animals, so that he can give effect to his policy in 
regard to these after obtaining the sanction of Government. This means the abolition' 
of dual control (District Board. Control) in those Provinces where it now exists. 
Apart from the mutual reporting cf contagious diseases scheduled under the Glanders 
and Farcy Act there is little co-ordination in veterinary work of Provinces and Indian 
States, it does not seem judicious for this department to be isolated because it> 
happens to be a Transferred subject in ^ a self-governing PrOvinCe. The work o? th'e' 
Provincial Governments in the control of contagious diseases of animals should be 
co-ordinated by a central head, with the Governmeot of India, tie would be the Veteri- 
nary Adviser to the Government of India. This officer would visit' the Provinces and 
advise as to the^iniprovement and co-ordination of work fur the benefit of the Province ' 
and for the good of India as a whole. Without systematic and sustained effort, con- 
tagious diseases of animals in India can never be brought under CoflfcfdU' ' ^ 

Mr. G. W. Wilson. 
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30^10. Before you proceed further, I would like to clear up one or two points. 
Yott say that you should have complete control over the veterinary ofhcere in the 
Province?— Yes. 


30911. You suggest that the veterinary cfiicers working under local authorities 
should cease to be; under them. You refer to the Veterinary Assistants under the 
Local Boards? — ^They should be controlled by the provincial oihcers and the District 
Boards should have a part In the managetnent of the dispensaries. 

30912. Would that involve any change in the present system ?— Not in this 
Province^ but in some Provinces it might, 

30913. Will you coniinue your remarks ?— With regard to education, at a Con- 
ference ot Veterinary Officers in 1923 it was resolved that a Board of Veterinary 
Studies should be constituted. 1 his Braid uould be authorised to make modifications 
and addnioQs to the course from time to time in consideration of the needs of the 
several Provinces. 1 ccubider the consiitm ion of this Board of Vetei inary Studies an 
urgent matter. In Chapter XV, paragraph 134, page 49 of the Memorandum on Hutal 
Conditions und Agricultural fienielopment the statemtnt xegarding a research institute 
being under the consideration of G overnment is somewhat misleading. Very limited 
accommodation only is provided for this department in the Agricultural Research 
Institute at Nagpur, A separate Veterinary Research Institute is required with wards 
for animals under observation. The close connection between the problems of public 
health and those of the Veterinary DepartmcLt is inclined to be overlooked. In my 
opinion the public health and Veterinary research laboratories should be housed in the 
same building, 1 think the problems connected with human tuberculosis, for example, 
would stand a better chance of solution were the medical and veterinary research 
officers working hand in hand. Although the Agriculture and Veterinary Departments 
are under separate direction they have always worked together amicably. A Veteri- 
nary Inspector’s services are lent for the better control of cattle diseases occurring in 
the Nagpur College and Telinkheri farms and this man aUo lectures to the Agricul* 
tural College students on Veterinary subjects and givts practical demonstrations in 
Veterinary first aid. The Veterinary Assistant Surgeon in charge of the Nagpur 
Veterinary Hospital also delivers lectures to the students. The Government agricul- 
tural farms where cattle-breeding is conducted are regularly inspected by gazetted and 
subordinate officers of the department and timely assistance is given by them whenever 
their services arc xequiied* ^ The stecihsation of scrub bulls must have a beneficent 
effect and considerably facilitate the success of cattle-breeding operations. 

359^4* Would you give us an account of your own training and past posts in 
India ^—Originally 1 was posted to Hissai farm in the Punjab and after being there a 
T I was put in conirol of the Hissar farm and in the second year of my service 

I officiated for one year as Superintendent of that farm. After that, I was transferred 
to the United Provinces where cattle- breeding was under the control of the Civil Veteri- 
nary Departmtnt in addition to hoise-breeding operations, After eight years’ service in 
the Uriited Provinces, I was transferred to the Central Provinces where cattle- breeding 
is earned out by a special branch of the Agricultural Department. 

Lo England, at the Veierinat, College, 


■ 3c 916 'Ronldjrou also give u», qnite shortly, ao account oi your staff here? 
Yen ate Veterinary Advisei to Government and head o£ the Seivice in this Province. 
Bave you any deputies 1 am the Veterinary Adviser and also Superintendent of the 
Department. I have a second Superintendent who is an Impenal Service Officer and 

fotnier war service and service in various coloniefc 
lu addition to that I haw sa Deputy Superintendents. I am allowed a* Inspectors, but 
I have only i6 now. My cadre of Veterinary Assistant Suigeons is : at the 
present time only 129 are actually working. ® 

3091 7 These are the officers who work in the dispensaries under the District 
jsoardSj are they' ?*— 1 es, in the dispensaries and also on peripatetic duties. 

^918. What do you think ^bout the calibre of these men ?— We are in a way 
woFtnnately sitimted in this Province, because we are dependent entirely upon recruits 

Veterinary College for training the>o 
mea^ and the result is we bave not got the best type of men iu the Province. 

Ma. C. W, WttSfis; 
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^opig. CouHyoucarry a Veterinary College in this Province at this stage of 
development P— Yes, 

30920. So that the teaching yoa are giving in connection with the Agricultural 
College is the veterinary teaching which students require for their agricultural degree? 
—Exactly. 

30921. Have you premises or laboratories at your disposal ?— Only a few rooms in 
the Agricultural Research Institute. 

30922. Do they meet your requirements P~No, 

30923* Are they too small ?— Ves. There is no accommodation for experimental 
work* It is impossible to have any wards for animals inside the Research Institute. 

30924. Have you any compound where cases can stand P — Not attached to the 
Research Laboratory. 

30923, You have got a dispensary in Nagpur, I take it ?— Yes. 

30926. Do you suggest that there should be animal wards attached to the research 
section in addition to the compound attached to the local dispensary ? — Yes, 

30927. You do not suggest merging the local dispensary with the Research 
Institute P—No, 

30928. That could not be done? — That could not be done. We are not allowed 
to take and retain in the dispensaries animals suffering from contagious diseases. 

30929. You have seen in the matter of animal husbandry and the improvement of 
breeds both the system where an officer of the Veterinary Service is charged with the 
dury of administering the work and the system where the Agricultural Department 
undertakes the responsiblity. Which do you prefer P— Judging by results, I should 
prefer tbe Civil Veterinary Department to the Agricultural Department. 

30930. You prefer the Veterinary Department to be in charge of animal 
husbandry generally P Is that your idea ? — Yes, on principle. 

30931. What about practice, which after all is the important thing? — I do not 
think it would be practicable in a Province like this. 

3093a. Then you would leave things as they are in a Province like this ?— 

Yes. 

30933. Do you distinguish between the conditions in this Province and conditions 
in the Punjab?— Yes. 

30934. Would you tell us how they differ ?— In the Punjab an entirely different 
animal is required. The fields are small in this Province and smaller types of animals 
are required than in the Punjab. 

30935. ^ understand tbe problems are quite different, but I do not see why the 
difference should apply in this matter of a decision as to whether the Agricultural 
Department or the Veterinary Department should take charge of animal husbandry ?— 

1 think in a sense it is entirely due to luck I think they have had particularly good 
men in the Punjab, who were able to take this work up. It is not a job that every- 
body can take up. There are veterinary iren who seem to be specially useful at this 
kind of work. 

30936. What you mean is that you wculd not like to disturb the existing arrange- 
ments in this Province?— Not in this Province. 

30937. I understand that you attach great importance to the public healtn aspect 
of the veterinary work. Do you think it is likely to be a field of growing impori-* 
ance? — ^Yes, I think so. 

30938L Do you think that future research is likely to show a considerable number 
of diseases shared in common between man and animals? — Not so much ^atas that 
the preaemt diseases which are recognised need a tremendous amount of work* 

Mf- C. W. 
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30939. You mean diseases like tuberculosis, parasitic diseases, intestinal parasites 
and the like Yes. 

30940. On the whole you appear to be satisfied with the services rendered by the 
Muktesar Institute ? — Yes. I am quite satisfied. 

30941. You do not complain seriously of the delay in obtaining the serum?— 

No. 

30942- Considering the magnitude of their task, do you think they discharged it 
satisfactorily ?— Excellently. ' 

30943- You would not suggest making serum in provincial institutes at this 
stage ?— Not at this stage^ so far as this Province is coi.cerned. 

30944. It is very expensive to prepare P— Yes. 

30945. Is there much demand for preventive inoculation against rinderpest in this 
Province P— Yes, a tremendous demand. 

30946. That is all for the simple and not for the simultaneous method ?— Yes. 
The serum-alone method is the one used in this Province. 

30947. That, of course, gives a very short period of immunity ?— Yes. 

30948. Is it the question of expense that prevents you from recommending the 
-simultaneous method for general purposes, or difficulties of administering itP-Indi- 
rectly it means a tremendous increase of .staff to carry out the simultaneous 
method. 


30949. Have you attempted the simultaneous method here Not at all. 

30950. You think that it is a sound policy P— Yes. 

30951. You are considering the advisability of such a step P—Yes, In fact the 
matter is before the Local Government. 

« 

30952. You have to a'Sk the Local Government whether they are prepared to 
change the present method tb the simultaneous method ? — I should always do so. 

30953. Have you any ideas on the improvement of the cattle breeds in the Prov- 
ince which you would care to lay before the Commission ? Is it a problem to which 
you have applied your iriind P -Being a subject taken up entirely by the Agricultural 
Department, I would prefer not to make any statement regarding it. 

^ -30954. You would probably agree that the condition of many of the cattle that 

one sees on the roads here is deplorable ?-That must be so, there is no means of 
getting rid of it. 

■ -SogSS- I onaerstand that there is close and intimate touch between veur 

departraentandtheDepartmentof Agriculture P— Yes, we have always wcwked ^ 

well together. ^ very 

30956* How are these offices who are working in the ^spensaries under District 
Boards carrying out their duties? Are you satisfied with the manner in which the. 
are, working ?— I am satisfied. 

; 30957* Are you responsible for inspection P— -Yes. 

30958. What is the pay of your inspectiog staff P-A Veterinary;Assistant Sureeon 
sdectlo^gtade/" * Rs. 90 a month, and after that there if the 

30959* Have you had many complaints sgainst Veterinary Assistants from cuUi* 
vators directly or indirectly ?— Very seldom, 

30..60. SiT jam^ MacKinnax In reply to the Chairman, you gave a statement 
of the provincial sanctioned strength. Would you say that that was a fairly getierous 

“ compared with other Provimis which 
Yon hhve been in P— -No, I think it IS very small, ' wn cn, 

Hk* CJ. W, Woson, 
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309 ^^* not come up what you consider your provincial requirements P— 

No, not at all. 

30962, And you work both systems ; you have got itinerant Assistant Surgeons and 
fixed Assistant Surgeons in charge ot dispensaries. What is the proportion of officers 
employed on each of these sides P— Roughly, 33 per cent are itinerant men and 66 per 
cent are stationary. 

30963. Do you approve of that proportion? -‘I do not entirely approve of it, but 
it is a matter of expediency ; one must have a man in the dispensary, whereas it is not 
absolutely essential that you should have a touring man. 

30964. Have you formed any idea in your own mind what establishment would be 
suitable for this Province ? Have you thought out a scheme? — I have sent a scheme 
up to Government for the provincialisation of the department. 

30966'.^ What about Imperial officers in the way of Deputy Superintendents ? You 
would not increase them much, I suppose? — I should have to ask for a large increase of 
Imperial officers, certainly one for each Division. 

- 30966. That would be 5 ? — Yes, of course, if simultaneous inoculation has to 
be carried out, there would have to be officers on special duty, and also in Connection 
with the possible Research Institute. 

30967. What is your idea about the ultimate expansion of the Veterinary Assist- 
ant’s sphere of activities ? What area would you take as the minimum average area 
which he should work ? — I think there should be room for at least two in each tahsil. 

30963. One stationary and the other itinerant P — Yes. 

30969. Have you seen the rejport of the Burma Agricultural Committee, which 
sat 18 months ago, in which a considerable expansion of the Veterinary S-jrvices was 
put forward ?— I am afraid I have not. 

30970. You might write for a copy P— Yes, 

3 ^ 97 ^' Is the incidenc e of cattle disease pretty heavy in this Province?— It is 
in some years. 

30972. Is it rinderpest ?— Yes. 

30973. Hive there been many outstanding epidemics in recent years ?— There 
was a fairly bad epidemic last year. 

30974. Were the figures of mortality very high ?— The mortality is comparatively 
small even from rinderpest. I should put it at about 50 per cent mortality. The 
cattle of this Provirce seem to have a tremendous natural immunity. 

3097s* You have a good deal of trouble from your borders ?— That is one of our 
chief difficulties. 

30976. So that a large amount of your itinerating Veterinary Assistants’ work 
is veterinary policing?— I do not believe they do very much in that way. 

30977. You are rather badly situated, right in the midst of Indian States ? — Yes, 
One could clear a district practically of rinderpest, but a few weeks after you get 
herds of animals coming through from some other places and spreading it all round. 

.30978. Do you think there is much rinderpest amongst your jun^^ly animals? — 
1 think It is quite possible. 

30979. It is a potential source of infection P — ^Yes. 

' 30980. You suggest the setting up of a Provincial Veterinary Research In- 
stitute ?— Yes. 

30981 Do you think of linking it up with the Public Health Instituf;^ ? — It is to 
be built; the scheme has been put through, but unfortunately something has held 
it up. 

309S2. Would you place the building of the Veterinary Research Institute 
along side the Public Health Institute P— Yes, 

30983. You think it is better linked up with the Public Health Institute than with 
the* Agricultural College ?— Yes. 

^^R.'c. W. Wttsen. 
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30984* Because you are workings on similar sorts of subjects ?— Yes. 

30985. Pra/, Gangulee : Besides rinderpest, what are the chief cattle diseases 
in the Province ?-«Anthrax, haemorrhagic s^ticemia, blackquarter, and the various 
forms oi piroplasmosis. 

30986 You have no fool-and-mouth disease ?— Y es, we have. 

3O9S7. Is it in a very bad form ? — No ; it is usually of a very mild type; 

30988. vVhat about non-contagious diseases?— They are treated in the ordinary 
way at veterinary dispensaries and also by the men who go out on tour, 

30989, Are you satisfied with your reporting agency ? Can you tell us how an 
outbreak is reported P— I am not at all satisfied with it. The report is usually furnished 
by the who is a very hard worked official, and he probably has control of 

several villages , by the time his report reaches us, considerable delay has usually 
occurred. A system has been introduced of providing post cards for the reporting, 
and it certainly seems to be a very good system , it has improved reporting tremen- 
dously, • 

30990. What time dees it take for a case to be reported ?--I should think the 
average time is 10 days. 

30991. That difficulty can perhaps be remedied by having more reporting officers 
in the country ?— I think so. 

3099a. You have a laboratory staff here; what are their qualifications P— The 
laboratory staff attached at Nagpur is one Deputy Superintendent; he has the ordi- 
nary qualifications of the veterinary college^aduate in India. He is a graduate of a 
veterinary college in India, and in addition to that he has taken a few months’ 
coarse at the Muktesar laboratory. 

30993. They do the routine work and the diagnosis of disease P— They can 
diagnose diseases from films submitted to them. 

30994. If you had had a well-equipped veterinary laboratory, what particular 
item of research would you have undertaken ?— Piroplasmosis is the most important 
at the present time. 

30995. You have given three interesting tables in your report, and you preface 
your remarks by saying that ignorance, apathy and, where the cow is concerned, 
religious prejudice have been the main stumbling blocks to the diffusion of veterinary 
knowledge, and yet, 1 find there is a great deal of improvement. For instance, with 
regal d to your inoculation work, from 190X to 1905 you had only 1,428 cases; for the 
period 1920-25 the number is 19,757. That shows that a good deal can be achieved by 
propaganda?- Undoubtedly 

30996. Then, would you lay the whole blame at the door of the people’s ignorancei 
apathy and so on ?— I think it is the mam cause. 

30097. Judging from the figures that you have given us, the number of your 
inoculation cases, the cases treated in dispeusaries, and also the number of castrations, 
it seems to me that it only indicates that a great deal could be achieved in spite (f 
ignorance, apathy and religious prejudice to rrake the Veterinary Service popular P— 
I think that refers particularly to inoculation, not to treatment. 

30998. The number of treated cases has also increased. From 29,000 cases 
in 1900-1904 it has increased to 429,000 in 1920-25; that is a decided improvement P 
-Yes. 

30999. You state here that jou have a scheme for providing a Research Institute 
in Nagpur, (Jbuld you supply the, Commisaion with the details of the scheme which 
you presented to Government ?— Certainly, I will. 

31000. Is there any private veterinary practitioner here ?— No. 

31001. Do you notice any periodicity in the outbreaks of rinderpest P— Yes. 

31002. Do you find that the monsoon or other conditions have any special effect P 
—It does not comeat any particular time of the year; .it sepms to come in waves 
every five years ; 1 do not think the climate or the weather has anything to do with it. 

Mr. C. W. WiLspN. 
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3 * 003 * How do you treat foot-and*fiaoutb disease cases in your laboratory? — 
They are treated only in dispensaries and not in the laboratory. One of the chief 
duties of the Assistant Surgeons is the treatment of these cases. 

31004. How are they treated ? According to Col, Walker’s method ?— If you 
mean the subcui aneous injection of iodine, we have tried it, but it is not a good 
method. The ordinary method is to wash out the mouth with some material and 
disinfect the feet. 

31005. Is there really a demand for veterinary education here? — Yes. At the 
present time, I have had roughly do applications for six or seven scholarships which 
are given to students of the Bombay College. 

31006 Do you give lectures to the students in the Agricultural College?—! do 

not. 

31007. Who does that P — The Veterinary Inspector, who is lent to the Agricul- 
tural Department and also the Veterinary Assistant who is in charge of the dispensary, 

31008. W hat are the'r qualifications P— They have the qualification of graduate 

of an Indian veterinary college. 

31009, Mr% Caherti I think you informed the Chairman that the success of the 
Hissar Cattle Farm was largely due to there being good men in charge ? — Yes. 

31010 Do you think thebpportunity afforded in the Punjab has attracted good 
men there ot do you think it is merely luck that we have had gooQ men there ? — I do 
not think it can be due to the opportunities because I know of very few men who 
have been transferred to the Punjab at their own request from any other Province. 

I think most of the men there have been posted right away to the Punjab on appoint- 
ment j I think possibly a grod deal is due to the fact that their work is appreciated 
more in the Punjab than in other Provinces. 

31011, That stimulates then to greater activity ? — A great opportunity like 
Hissar makes men more keen. 

31 012. Is there in the Civil Veterinary Department any lack of good men to 
take over cattle-breeding P^No, I do not think so : I think there are plenty of them 
who would be willing to do it. 

. 3 10 13. Sir Henry Lawrence X Are there many pinjra^oles in the Central Prov- 

inces ?pl do not know them by that name. Do you mean places where old and 
decrepit animals are kept ? 

3x014, Yes. What do you call theta ? — They are called gowrahshans^ There 
IS one in Nagpur, 

31015. Do they ask for the advice of officers of your department P— No. 

3x016. You have no relations with them at all ^ — None whatever, 

310 17. Do you think it would be possible to do anything to improve the lot of 
cattle by getting into tcuch with them P— I do not think so, because I do not think 
that class ol cattle could be improved } they are very old decrepit cattle. 

31018, ^ Have you ever visited any pinjrapoles ? — No, 

There is a big field of work opening for that in Bombay. 

Sir S» M. Chitnavis : There is only one in this Province j it is at Nagpur. 

3 loi 9. Sir Henry Lawrence \ D o you get your recruits from the Veterinary College 
in Bombay ?— Yes. 

31020. Entirely ?— No. We get men for this Province from Bombay; they 
are sent there with Government stipends and scholarships, 

31021* From where else do you recruit ? — From Madras, the Punjab and Bengal. 

31022. Can you say whether you find one class of recruit better than another ?— 

I can certainly say that the men of the Punjab are not so good for work in this 
Province as the men from] Madras, 

3x023. Do you find that the Madras Institution turns out the best men ? — For 
this Province, undoubtedly. 

3x024. How do they compare with the men turned out from Bombay ? — They 
tire much better j the knowledge of English of the Madras men is so much better 
and their education is so much superior. 

Mr. G., W. Wilson. 
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31025. Then why do you not send your st’tpendiafies to Madras rather than to 
Bombay P ---Because the Madras course is not considered quite so suitable foi* them ; 
their knowledge of English would not perhaps be good enough for them to take the 
Madras course ; besides, at Madras they insist on the Matriculation as the entrance 
qualification. 

31026. If you insisted on that standard you would not be able to get recruits P— ' 
I can now, but during the last few years I should not have been able to get them. 

31027 I see from your note that you are making very good progress in sterilis- 
ing unfit bulls?— Yes. 

31028. Do you think that will have an appreicable effect on the improvement 
of stock m time?— I think it must. 

31029. Do you experience difficulty owing to religious scruples in the matter?— 
Not wi^h regard to castration ; the only difficulty we have to deal with is that certain 
castes, such as the Maharst h^^ve been so accustomed to carry out that work that 
possibly they might j^ive a little trouble and try to prevent our men doing it. 

31030. Because of the loss of their employtrent ? — Yes, I do not quite know what 
the system is, but I suppose they were given hides in retuSrn for what they did* 

3x031. Sir Thomas MHdleionx 1 think you expressed the view that on the 
whole the veterinary man had been more successful in the management of cattle 
breeding enterprises in India than the agriculturist ; is that your opinion— Only in one 
particular Province, the I'unjab j I was not speaking generally. 

31032. You would agree, I think, that the actual training of the veterinary 
student does not give hin:i much instruction in the management of healthy animals?— 
Not the average student trained in India. 

31033. Or the average student trained in England P — He certainly has to study 
a good deal of hygiene and animal breeding and matters connected with it. 

31034. One does .not see many cattle at the Royal Veterinary College, for 
example ? — No, being in London, 1 do not think, one could reasonably expect it. 

31035. Do you find them in any other veterinary college? — I do not think 
they would be found in any veterinary college. 

31036. The point is that if a veterinary officer is training for this type of work 
he must be apprenticed somewhere after his veterinary ti^aining, either on^ a farm 
in this country or on a farm in some other ‘ country where cattle-breeding is a 
business?— In the ordinary way a student at H ome goes out to see practice during 
the vacation time, and on those occasions he comes very closely into touch with the 
work at breeding farms. 

31037. It may be a good district of a bad one ? — Yes, that may be so j it depends 
entirely on whether he goes in for country or town practice. 

31038. Would you not agree that if there was any idea of utilising veterinary 
graduates for such po'sts,* they ought to have a period of apprenticeship under a 
culpable manager in. this country ?— I think that would be absolutely necessary. 

31039. Does the absence of a veterinary college place you at any disadvantage 
in your own department in recruiting the men you want? You have a choice of 
recruiting from all the colleges in India?— Yes. 

31040. If you find Madras men the best for your purpose you can go ta Madras, 
or you can go to Bombay if you prefer Bombay men ?— But we cannot depend on the 
supply being sufficient, 

31041* Does it mea n that these local colleges, Madras and Bombay, select the 
best men for their own Province and let you have the balance ?— U ndoubtedly, 

3?042. Is that what happens P— Yes. 

31043. You might' get over that by sending them a larger number of scholarsi 
you send at present seven scholars ?— Yes. 
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3X044- Could you not overcome jour difficulty by sending a larger number of 
scholars from the Province ?— Well, it could be done, but it is a matter of increased 
expenditure. 

31045, It would be very much less expensive than setting up a veterinary 
college to train the comparatively small number of men you require P—Yes, but there 
are other circumstances which prove that we ought not to have to depend on outside 
Provinces, bec&iuse as a rule men in a particular Province are not very fond of going 
out of that Province for training. 

31046. Do you not think it does them a lot of good to go out of the Province 
for training ? — I think it would, but they do not Seem to like it. 

31047. What does it actually cost to immunise animals against rinderpest in such 
a district as Chhattisgarh, for example ?— The cost of the serum is 6 annas per dose ; 
it would not cost very much more ; it would only mean the extra expenditure on the 
cost of virulent blood. 

31048. It would involve, of ccurse, the maintenance of additional local staff P-r- 

Yes. 

31049. And that would add very much to the cost ?— Undoubtedly. 

31050. Can ycu give me ary sort of indication of the cost per head for simul- 
taneous inoculation^ assuming a certain number of animals require inoculation? — At 
a Government agricultural farm, or cul in the district ? 

3105 1. Under any conditions which you may select?— I am nfraid I cannot supply 
th it information, because we have not yet carried out simultaneous inoculation, and 

1 have not really worked out the cost. 

31052. lam asking myself what percentage of the cattle in certain districts 
would be worth the cost of serum for simultaneous inoculation?— I think about 

2 per cent. That is the sort of impression I had f orrr.ed. 

(The witness withdrew.’! 

The Commission then adjourned till lo a m. on Tuesday, the 2^th January^ I927« 
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Sir Shankar Madho Chitnavis, Kt„ I.S.O 


I 


(Co-opted Members). 


Mr. J. A. Madan, I.C.S. \ 

> (Joint Secretaries). 
Mr. F. W. H. Smith. J 


Mr. C. J. IRWIN, C.I.E., I.C.S., Commissioner, Jubbulpore Dn. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question 1. — ^Research. — ^I have no suggestions to advance regarding agri- 
cultural research. With regard to the Veterinary Department, I need only refer 
to the last three reports on the Civil Veterinary Department of this Province 
where the necessity for a proper local veterinary research institute has been 
strongly urged. I do not think the Veterinary Department of this Province can 
do the best work possible without an institute for research, and proper accom- 
modation for the keeping of control animals and the like. 

Question 2.--Agricultural Education.— I have no experience of special 
agricultural education. The only iportion of this question on which I have any 
remark to make is as regards questions (viii) and (xii). 

(viii) In the present state of development of local schools in this Province, 
I do not believe that ordinary school instruction in agriculture by means of 
whool plots or school farms or nature study has been or will be of any value. 
The teacher is almost always a half-educated Brahmin with no interest whatever 
and no knowledge oi agriculture. Ordinarily, the only source from which the 
village school boy in this Province is likely to learn anything about agriculture 
IS from his parents and friends in his own village. But visits to demonstration 
plots managed by the Department of Agriculture, such as are now being arranged 
may be of some use. 

(xii) I do ^ not quite understand what form of adult education is intended 
by this question, I believe the Agricultural Department are contemplating 
a wide use of the cinema. This will probably have effect as the majority ^ 
adults in rural tracts take no interest in obtaining education, and will be difficult 
If not impossible, to educate except by example and through the eye. 

^ Question 3;;^Pemonstration and Propaganda.— ( a) The only measures 
in question are field demonstrations. 

(h) Field demonstrations can be made of wider effect if the officials in the 
Agricultural Department tour and preach to a sufficient extent in the villages 
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adjoining the site of the demonstrations. In this connection, it is very necessary 
to insist on complete co-operation between the officials of the Agriculture and 
Revenue Departments. Hitherto this co-operation has been insufficient although 
conditions are improving. The necessity for such co-operation cannot be too 
strongly insisted upon. 

(c) I have already referred to the use of the cinema by the department 
as well as constant touring and co-operation with the Revenue Department. 
The whole point is to make the cultivator come and see the results of improved 
methods, but no amount of such demonstrations will be of any effect if it is 
not made clear that the methods recommended are (i) within the means of the 
ordinary cultivator, and (ii) are conducted on lands similar to the average land of 
the locality. 

Question 4.— Administration. — (b) Ordinarily, I should deprecate central- 
isation, but it is possible that with agriculture as a transferred department, subject 
to the whims of a possibly unstable public opinion, it might be desirable to make 
research as far as possible a central subject, leaving to the provincial depart- 
ment^ the teaching of improved methods, the distribution of improved seed and 
propaganda. 

(c) (i) So far as I have experience of them, the Agriculture and Veterinary 

Services, as at present constituted, are doing as much as they can, with the 
resources at their disposal. 

(iii) Roads and bridges . — ^The improvement of agriculture in my view is ’ 
very closely connected with the question of communications. In the Jubbulpore 
district, to take one instance only, the great part of the best land of the district 
is completely land-locked, and it is difficult to get the produce to any kind of 
naarket. If we give the cultivator good communications he can get more for 
his produce, and the more money he has, the more likely he is to adopt improved 
methods which would ordinarily be beyond his means. 

(iv) Reliable reports about the monsoon would undoubtedly be extremely 
useful, especially in the cotton country, but at present I doubt if the forecasts 
obtainable from the Meteorological Department would be sufficiently reliable 
to make it worth •while broadcasting them. 

Question 5. — Finance.-— (a) The question of the financing of agricultural 
operations is developing of itself. Thus the Imperial Bank now advances money 
against produce lodged in the Bank’s godowns so far to enable the producer 
to hold his crop against the best market. This is probably sufficient for the 
bigger cultivator; for the smaller men I can suggest no method but the steady 
development of the co-operative credit system. Any question of the alteration 
of tenure so as to enable holdings to be given security is presumably outside 
the terms of this reference. 

(b) I do not think it is desirable to endeavour to extend the use of taccavi. 
The system is inelastic, imd if money is thrust upon the cultivator on too easy 
terms, there is a risk not only of pauperising the borrower, but of losing a 
considerable amount of Government money. 

Question 6. — Agricultural Indebtedness. — (a) (i) A cultivator may borrow 
money for a variety of purposes : for bullocks, for seed, for manure or for social 
celebrations in his family. For none of these purposes is he likely as a rule 
to put away money. The principal cause of borrowing, therefore, may be said 
to be an absence of a spirit of thrift. At the same time, it must be remembered 
that a great number of the smaller cultivators in the country are never very 
far from the margin of subsistence and any unusual expenditure is probably 
beyond their powers of saving. 

(ii) For the ordinary cultivator, the source of credit is usually the small 
village moneylender or the landlord. These men operate largely on capital 
accumulated by themselves, but occasionally on funds borrowed from the larger 
moneylenders in the bigger centres. 

(iii) The chief reasons preventing repayment are (a) general carelessness 
and lack of forethought, and (b) the same reason that accounts for a certain 
amount of borrowing, viz., the fact that the small cultivator is living on the 
margin of subsistence. 

I have also come across the curious reason which accounts also for failure 
to take up taccavi, viz., the desire to remain on the books of the moneylender 
so that he will be ready to deal with the borrower on subsequent occasions. 
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{h) I can ftuggest no special measures for lightening the burden of debt. 
It might and probably would be desirable in most places to urge the Givil 
Judges to apply more Ireely the Usurious Loans Act; but the only way to get 
rid of rural debt is to make the people earn more and be more thrifty. Towards 
the latter result co-operative propaganda should help. At the same time, it must 
be remembered that in endeavouring to raise the financial condition of the 
ordinary rural population one’s labours^ are always liable to be upset by the 
tendency of the rural population to multiply up to the margin of subsistence. 

(c‘) I do not believe in measures to restrict the right of transfer except in 
\ery backward tracts. In more developed tracts, the only result of the present 
protected tenure in this Province is to cut down the amount of capital which 
the. cultivator can obtain for the development of his holding. If a cultivator 
desires to transfer his holding, he will do so, and if transfer is restricted by the 
ri^ht of pre-emption given to a third person, the only result is that the cultivator 
will lose part of the value received on transfer, in order to shut the mouth of 
the third party. 

Question 7.— Fragmentation of Holdings.— I have no real experience 
of excessive fragmentation. ^ In general,^ I can suggest no special means for 
consolidation except co-opei aiion. The chief obstacles in the way of consolidation 
are presumably general apathy and distrus.t and jealousy of each other among 
the cultivators. As regards question (c),^ on the face of it I should regard 
i legislation to the effect that no contingent interests should be allowed to interfere 
with consolidation to be desirable. 


Question 9. — Soils. — (c) This question is difficult to answer without concrete 
instances, as circumstances will vary according to the reason why the cultivable 
land^ has gone out of cultivation. In this Division, I understand there is a 
considerable quantity of land ruined by hans grass, and the Department of 
Agriculture are taking steps to eradicate this pest by mechanical ploughing. 

Question 10. — Fertilisers. — (/) The only method possible is to prove to 
the cultivator that it pays him better to procure and use firewood than to use 
cowdung as fuel. It is difficult to prove this by any form of actual demon- 
stration which would appeal to the cultivator, and until this can be done the 
efforts which have been made for many years to discourage the practice of 
using" cowdung as fuel arc unlikely to succeed. 


Question 11. — Crops. — (a) (ih) At present, in this Province I understand 
the Department of Agriculture is succeeding in distributing a considerable 
amount of good seed by means of seed farms o** arrangements by which certain 
large cultivators undisriake to grow pure seed. An extension of these methods 
to procure pure seed is extremely desirable since the provision of pure seed 
enables the cultivator to make more money and thereby to improve his methods. 

(iv) For the prevention of damage by wild animals, there is only one 
remedy, mr., the extinction of the wild animals. Against this ^ it is usual to 
urge a considerable number of more or less sentimental objections, but these 
are mostly based on out-of-date feudal ideas regarding the preservation of game. 
The provision of elaborate fencing is obviously an uneconomic palliative only. 
rhe problem of exterminating wild animals, particularly pig, is one which has 
not jet been tackled with^ any great success in any area of which I have any 
personal knowledge, but it should be possible with proper organisation, and 
with the assistance of the Forest Department to make the wild boar as extinct 
in India as it is, in England. 

^ Question 14. ^Implements. — (b) The condition precedent to the adoption 
of improved implements, as of any other improvement, is to enable the cultivator 
somehow to earn more money, so th«t he can put more money into his cultivation. 
Uiven this, continuous demonstration will end by convincing the cultivator of 
the value of improved implements; but if he is to take them up it must also 
be shown that they are reasonable in price and that they can be easily repaired 
m or near his village. r 


h*. Veterinary Department should certainly 

Director of Agriculture is to be a technical officer of that 
department. The only circumstance in which the Veterinary Department and 
the- Department of Agriculture could usefully be combined under one head 
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is where the Director is a purely administrative ofEicer. If this condition is not 
present it is far better to have the two departments separate under the control, 
purely in administrative matters, of the Secretariat. 

{h) (i) My experience is that District Councils, under whom the veterinary 
dispensaries have been placed in this Province, are generally completely apathetic 
in their regard. 

(ii) T do not think that these local bodies appreciate the value of the 
operations of the department. One frequently finds that the Veterinary Assistant, 
who is provided by the Provincial Government, is housed in a room in the 
local senit, where he cannot do his work properly. I have always held that 
the profit made on the operation of cattlepounds should be spent on veterinary 
dispensaries; but it is difficult to make the local bodies see that this money, 
which comes from the cattle of the district, should be spent upon them. 

(lii) The control of dispensaries by the provincial authority would un- 
doubtedly lead to greater efficiency. The only argument for leaving them under 
the District Councils would seem to be the educative effect of the managemnt 
of these institutions by the local representatives of the people. So far, however, 
1 have seen no evidence that such an effect has been achieved. 

(c) (i) and (ii) Full use is not made of dispensaries. There are no touring 
dispensaries in this Province, but Veterinary Assistants go on tour and treat 
animals while on tour, and as time goes on this touring and regular attendance 
at the villages where there are outbreaks o^ epidemic disease, should help 
to demonstrate the value of the work of the department. 

(d) The present law probably goes as far as it is possible to go in regard 
to regulations dealing with contagious diseases of animals. The only measure 
1 should like to advocate with regard to this Province in particular is some 
method of examination of herds from Indian States coming into this Province 
so as to exclude carriers of disease. Practical difficulties have hitherto prevented 
any measures of this sort. 

(g) See my answ^er to Question 1. 

Que*^tion 16. — ^Animal Husbandry. — (b) (i) The overstocking of common 
pastures is one of the principal obstacles m the way of the improvement of cattle 
in this Pro\ ince and particularly in parts oE this Division. In the poorer 
villages, even the Jbullocks are left to pick up such a living as they can almost 
entirely from the village waste. More valuable bullocks and^ the plough cattle 
generally in the better cultivated areas are either stall-fed or given a considerable 
amount of extra food. As a rule, cows are not stall-fed at all. Old and useless 
cattle, owing to the sanctity of the cow, are left to die of old age, while still 
consuming a considerable quantity of the common food and thereby restricting 
the amount available for better class of cattle. The results to the agricultural 
stock generally can easily be imagined, specially to the breeding stock on which 
the production of the plough cattle of the future depends. As long as the 
prejudice against the elimination of unfit cattle exists, 1 can see no way of 
getting over this difficulty. 

(li) I know of no regular closed pastures in this Province, and the grass 
borders in tilled fields are generally negligible as a source of cattle fodder. 

(d) There is almost an unlimited supply of hay to be obtained from the 
Government forests, provided the people concerned will take the trouble to 
cut it in time, and In the majority of tracts in this Division the cultivator 
if he chose to take the trouble could obtain a considerable supplementary supply 
of fodder for his cattle. 1 regard the utilisation of the existing supplies of hay, 
to be cut at Uie proper season when the sap is in it, as more important and 
desirable than the growing of fodder crops on land that might be used for food 
or commercial cropping. 

(e) Landowners and cultivators will only take interest in these matters if 
it is shown in some way that there is a profit to be made. 

Question 17.— Agricultural Industries. — (c) As a rule, in this Province 
such industries as bee-keeping, poultry rearing, fruit growing, sericulture, pisci- 
culture, lac culture, rope making, basket making, etc., would be precluded by 
caste objections. 

(d) 1 do not greatly believe in the artificial establishment of such industries 
as are mentioned by Government. If it were possible to demonstrate the 
prospective profit from such efforts, and then get the people to take the matter 
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Up for themselves, such industries would succeed. But,^ started by Government, 
they would almost certainly die as soon as Government influence is removed. 

(e) I do not quite follow what is meant by this question. If it is intended 
that a man should work in a factory the greater part of the day, and employ 
his spare time on agriculture, the su^estion seems to be objectionable. 

(/) 1 know of no rural industry in this Province which would repay intensive 
study. 

(h) If the general wealth of the people can be increased, they will themselves 
take more interest in improving their environment; for the rest propaganda, 
assisted as 1 have suggested by the cinema, might achieve a certain measure 
of success. 

Question 18. — ^Agricultural Labour. — (a) (i) I am not aware of any area 
in which there is a surplus of agricultural labour. Where there is a shortage 
at harvest or similar busy times, the shortage w usually made up by seasonal 
migration. In large area of uncultivated land in this Province, it would be 
better dealt with by settlement with^ cultivators than by the importation of 
labour to work under the local capitalist. The obstacle in such cases as 1 have 
seen is the system of land tenure which is outside the terms of this reference. 

Question 19.— Forests. — (a) We are working up by degrees in this Province 
to the fullest utilisation of the forest lands. There is a certain amount of 
dispute at present as to the amount of grazing facilities which can be allowed 
compatibly with the preservation of a sufficient reserve of timber. The question 
is being dealt with by the new establishment for the drawing up of and revision 
of Working Plans. As long as the system is followed by which a revenue officer 
is invariably associated with the Working Plans Officer in order to deal with local 
requirements, I do rot think the procedure can be improved upon. 

(b) As a rule, the local cultivators can obtain firewood and fodder in sufficient 
quantities if they take the trouble. At present, I doubt whether any attempt 
to create a demand for extra firewood or fodder in areas at a distance from the 
forests w’ould be successful. An attempt was made, 1 believe, a year or so ago 
to popularise baled hay in Berar, where there was a considerable shortage of 
fodder and I believe the experiment was unsuccessful. 

(c) Any form of afforestation in the ordinary Central Provinces village area 

would be far too expensive to be thought of. • 

(f) I do not think that the forests are suffering from excessive grazing. The 
' enthusiastic Forest Officer is apt to urge that his forests are overgrazed but 
over a great portion of the Province there is little danger of this. 

Question 20. — Marketing. — I understand special statistics have been col- 
lected with a view to answering this question and I therefore offer no remarks. 

Question 22.— <jO-operation. — (a) The only remark I have to offer regard- 
ing this question is that I am convinced that in this Province we went too fast 
at the start, and the development of the future should not sacrifice quality to 
quantity. 

(c) I agree that there should be some power of coercion in the case of 
such measures as co-operative consolidation of holdings. With regard to irrigation, 
under the long-term agreement system in force in this Province at present, 
.vhere the occupants of the four-fifths of the irrigable land agree to come under 
the agreement system, the remainder are compelled to do so ; and similar provision 

' might be made in all such cases. 

(d) I have no personal knowledge of any society. 

Question 24.— Attracting Capital.— The only way to attract capital to 
agriculture is to show that it pays. In certain cases, 1 believe, the Department 
of Agriculture has shown that with capital certain forms of agriculture can be 
made to pay handsomely. Similarly, unless the owner of land can be shown 
that an improvement will bring him in a definite profit, it is not likely that he 
will be persuaded to undertake it. 

Question 25.— Welfare of Rural Popui.ation.— (a) The first necessity is 
to give the cultivator more money, by enabling him to sell his produce better, 
and to improve its quality by the distribution of pure seed or otherwise. But 
even then nt is imi^robable that the ordinary cultivator will raise his standard 
of living, and the increase in wealth is likely to be absorbed by an increase 
iaci the population. 
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(h) and (c) I have read several economic surveys of typical villages, and 
the only result of every one of them appears to be to prove conclusively that 
the cultivating class is about to be ruined, and that there is no profit in agri- 
culture. I have, in common with other Settlement Officers, come up against 
the same difficulty during the operations of settlement, where there was always, 
an attraction in the search for the ideal average cultivator. The result of most 
enquiries made is the same, namely, to demonstrate that there can be no profit 
in cultivation of land; yet if this were so land could not change hands at the 
domparatively high prices at which it is transferred over a great portion of the 
Province, 

Question 26. — Stitistics. — So far as I am aware, the present methods In 
vogue in the Central Provinces for the collection of agricultural statistics are 
sufficiently accurate for all practical purposes. 


Oral Evidence. 

31053. The Chairman: Mr. Irwin, you are Commissioner of the Jubbulpore 
Division in the Central Provinces? — ^Yes. 

31054. You have provided the Commission with a note of the evidence 
which you wish to put before us. Would you like to make any statement at 
this stage? — No; I have no particular statement to make. 

31055. Would you tell the Commission what you take to be the responsibili- 
ties of an officer holding your present post? — ^With regard to agriculture? 

31056. Yes, and economic development generally? — ^With regard to agricul- 
ture his duties are largely confined to inspection and he can also help the officers 
in the technical department by making suggestions with regard to any difficulties 
they may have w'ith the people. I am not quite sure what is meant by his 
responsibility with regard to economic development; it is rather a large field. 

31057. Take the question of responsibility a stage lower; what are the duties 
and responsibilities of a Deputy tJommissioner in that direction? — ^They are 
very much the same. The Deputy Commissioner touring in his district will 
take notes of the requireinents of the people and will bring ffiem to the notice, 
if necessary, of the technical departments concerned. 

31058. But broadly speaking, it is his duty to take an interest in the 
economic development generally? — In touring his district he would see these 
things. 

31059. What is the area of your responsibility, your Division? — I cannot 
tell you the actual number of square miles off-hand; k consists of 5 districts. 

31060. Is it all malguzari settlement? — There is a certain amount of ryotwari 
as well, but not a very great deal. The general system is malguzari, with 
ryotwari settlement in the areas taken recently from forest. 

31061.^ Under the malguzari system, what is the smallest area in which you 
have a direct representative? You have your Deputy Commissioners? — Yes; 
under the Deputy Commissioner there is the Tahsildar and under the Tahsildar 
there is the Revenue Inspector; I should think the Revenue Inspector would 
probably be the lowest representative of the Government, but the patwari who 
is the village accountant and who keeps the land records of the village is actually 
the lowest. He is now practically a Government servant and he is paid direct 
by the Government. 

31062. These ffiings differ between Province and Province and it is interesting 
to discover any discrepancies. Now turning to your note, I judge from your 
answer to our Question 2, Agricultural Education, that you regard the imparting 
of literacy as the^ first objective of the primary system of education? — Yes, to 
a certain extent.* I consider what the ordinary agriculturist in this country 
requires is sufficient literacy to be able to follow simple accounts, to be able 
to check his accounts vdlh the moneylender and so on. 

31063. And probably to read the leaflets distributed by the Agricultural 
Department? — ^I would not go so far as that. I doubt really if those leaflets 
reach the actual cultivator very much, perhaps the landlord but hardly the 
tenant. 
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31064. In answer ito Question 2 (xii), you say you do not quite understand 
what form of adult education is intended. What was intended was this : adult 
education in its widest sense; that is to say, the imparting of literacy to adults. 
Have you experience of any experiment of that sort? — No, I have none. 

31065. In answer to our Question 3, Demonstration and Propaganda, would 
you tell the Commission what your opinion is as to the calibre of the 
men who, are engaged in demonstration? Do you ithink they are of the right 
stamp? — I* have not very great experience, to tell you the truth. I have 
not seen a great deal of the actual work of the Agricultural Assistants in the 
field. I have a certain knowledge from hearsay, but I have no personal experience 
on which 1 would like to base an opinion. 

31066. Then you suggest that there might be co-operation between the 
Agricultural and the Revenue Departments. You express the view that hitherto 
the co-operation has been insufiicient although conditions are improving. Would 
you develop that a little? — What I meant was this ; I have had complaints 
from some Deputy Commissioners that they did not know what was going on, 
what the technical departments were doing. I think the fault in regard to that 
is on both sides, to some exitent. On the other hand, there are Deputy Com- 
missioners who insist on taking local Agricultural Assistants on tour with them; 
it is obviously the proper thing to do. It is a question of development, I think; 
1 doubt if one can lay it down in rules. 

31067. Do you think that demonstration and propaganda have had a fair 
share of the attention and funds of , the Department of Agriculture as compared 
with research proper? — I do not know how the expenditure compares; I have 
not looked the figures up; but I know the department is endeavouring to get 
a very much larger number of demonstration plots and that Government, a year 
or so ago, sanctioned a certain amount of money to provide new demonstration 
plots. 

31068. You then point out the importance of good communications to agri- 
culture. Have you any suggestions to make for the financing of improvements 
in communications? — Here in this Province I gather for many years to come we 
shall not be able to finance communications from revenue, at^ least to finance 
the proper extension of communications from revenue. Hitherto we have 
endeavoured to build our roads from ^ revenue and I think probably the line 
we should take in the future is to build a certain number of new roads from 
loans, as we do on a small scale in the case of forests at present; forest roads 
are largely built from the Forest Loan Fund at present. 

31069. In other words, you would borrow for the capital charge and put 
the maintenance on the revenues?— Yes; there is a slight difficulty about tihat 
in this Province, that^ is, whether we could afford a very extended programme 
of road development if it was going to mean a very large recurring charge for 
maintenance, because our revenues are not very large. 

31070. Still it has been a more progressive method than to attempt to 
finance both from the revenues? — ^Yes. 

31071. You. take rather a pessimistic view of the value of the forecasts 
obtainable from the Meteorological Department. Are you familiar with them? — 
We do not get them really very much here. My knowledge, I am afraid, 
IS merely from the daily newspapers, 

31072. In answer to our Question 6, Agricultural Indebtedness, I am 
interested to see that you had come across the curious explanation for the fidelity 
of borrowers to the moneylender, that they are anxious to keep on the books 
of the moneylender so that they will be able to borrow whenever they reauire 
a loan?— Yes. ^ 


I you ever heard it suggested that a moneylender will refuse to 

lend if the borrower has been borrowing from other sources? — It was given to 
me as a reason only this year^ for the tenants not wishing to take taccavi, that 
IS, loans ^der the Agriculturists’ Loans Act. For instance, if they borrowed 
from the Uovernment this year and next year they went to the moneylender, 
he would say^ oh, yes; you did not borrow from me last year; I will put up 
the^ Interest this year . That is what they are afraid of, I understand. How far 
»t is true I do not know, but I believe there is a good deal in it. 

31074. A sort of strike of moneylenders?— Yes, to some extent. 
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31075. In the matter of the use of cowdung for fuel, have you noticed 
any change for better or for worse since you have known this country? — No; 

I .have noticed no change. 

31076. And you do not think it is any worse than it was? — ^No, it is not worse. 

31077. In answer to Question 11, you say there is no reason why the wild 
boar should not be eliminated just as it has been in England. It would be 
somewhat a tougher job, would it not? — ^Yes. I understand in Bombay they 
had extreme difficulty; but in this Province I think it could be done. 

31078. Sir Henry Lawrence: Why? — For one thing, you can get hold of 
people who are professional shikaris. There are a certain number of wandering 
tribes who could be employed; they could be organised easily. 

31079. Do many of these people eat pig? — Only the very low castes. The 
wandering tribes and the aboriginals also eat pig. 

31080. The Chairman: You think these feudal ideas regarding the preserva- 
tion of game are apparently responsible for preserving animals mat do damage 
to crops? — iPersonally I am very keen on shikar. But at the same time when 
one sees the damage that is done by the deer on the edge of a forest which is 
preserved one cannot help having qualms of conscience about that preservation. 

31081. Are pigs preserved? — ^No. 

31082. Do, the carnivora do a great deal of damage to the cultivator? — 
They kill a lot of cattle. 

31083. Do you think that more might be done to reduce their numbers? — 

I do net know that very much more could be done. 1 think that people are 
^uite keen enough in killing tigers and panthers if they can. It is a difficult 
job and at the same time expensive. 

31084. It is not a very lucrative business at Rs. 15 a head, is it?T-No. 
But I doubt if any material raising of rewards would have much effect. The 
reward used to be Rs. SO for a tiger and Rs. 25 for o panther, but I do not 

think that it made any difference one way or the other. In fact that was why 

the rewards were reduced. 

31085. Would you turn to your answer to Question 15 on the Veterinary 
Service? You. are talking there about the local dispensaries. You say “The 
control of dispensaries by the provincial authority would undoubtedly lead to 
greater efficiency. Ihe only argument for leaving them under the District 
Councils would seem to be the educative effect of the management of these 
institutions by the local representatives of the people.” You do not think 
that you see any evidence of such educative influence? — No; whenever I have 
inspected places where there are veterinary dispensaries I have endeavoured 
to interest the members of the local authority in them, and I have always felt 
that I was not doing so, — that I was not having any success in that direction. 

I found it very hard to make them take any interest in the work 6f the Veterinary 

Department. 

31086. How long has this experiment been in vogue? — I could not tell 
you off-hand. But I think it has been in existence for a very long time. 

31087. Sir Henry Lawrence: I shojuld think from the beginning of the 
District Councils, that is, about forty years ago? — ^I do not know really. 

31088. The Chairman: In answer to Question 17, you are talking about the 
caste difficulties attached to certain spare-time occupations. Do you notice any 
change in the outlook of the cultivators in that direction? Do you think these 
caste prejudices are any less than they used to be? — I cannot say that I have 
noticed any tendency in that direction. 

31089.^ Under Question' 19, Forests, you say that you do not think the forests 
are suffering from excessive grazing? — Yes, that is my impression. 

31090. You do not think that the future prospects of forests would in fact 
be damaged by grazing^ areas?— That is a difficult question for the ordinary 
layman to answer. I think that it is a question ,more for the sylviculturist. 

• Lawrence: Do you find that the District Council, when 

It discusses the question of spending money on roads or schools, gives preference 
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“to schools invariably?— Yes, they arc inclined to spend decidedly more money 
on schools. At one lime I used to analyse the expenditure on schools and roads 
of the District Councils of this Division with a view to seeing whether the pro- 
portion which formerly existed between the road cess and the school cess was 
observed, and I found that they had invariably encroached on what I considered 
to be the proportion which should have been spent on roads. 

31092. Do you think they woul^ have been wiser if they had spent more 
on roads?— Yes, from the point of view of the agriculturist. 

31093. We are trying to regard the whole problem from the point of view 
of the agriculturist at present. Do you regard roads as an important factor in 
the education of the agriculturist? — think that when he is able to get about 
more, he will take more interest in general education. 

31094. So that it may be regarded as a condition of success? — Yes. There 
is another point I should like to mention. I think if we* had communications 
more highly develojped, there would be less relapse into illiteracy, of which 
there is a very considerable proportion now. 

31095. Are there any areas here so shut off through inaccessibility that the 
people are distinctly more backward in intelligence than they were? — Yes, I 
think so: for instance, large portions of Chhattisgarh where communications 
are bad. 


31096. You are on the eve, I understand, of a more progressive policy in 
regard to road development? — I understand that that is so. 

31097. Will ithat be financed from provincial revenues rather than from 
District Council revenues? — have no information about that. I have heard 
it suggested that the financing of roads from loans should be taken up, but how 
far the question has got 1 do not know. 

31098. That would be in the hands of the Minister, I presume? — I think 
so. The District Councils in this Province have not succeeded in collecting a 
very highly 'trained technical stafi and the conse<^uence is that any engineering 
work of any importance would have to be carried out by the Public Works 
Department. They have not got the staff to do any work of importance. 

31099. But if you are going to do this by means of loan money, that 
loan money would be borrowed by the Province? — I take it that that would 
be the case. 


31100.' And will not devolve on the District Council? — ^That is what I should 
understand, but as I say I have not got any definite information on the subject. 
That is what 1, should certainly advocate. * 

31101. Then in regard to the question of caste objections. Question 17 : 
Is your population in - this Province very much handicapped by caste objec- 
tions? — I was really thinking in regard to the particular subsidiary industries 
mentioned; for instance, lac. There are comparatively few people who deal 
-with lac. In some places even the Gonds will not touch it. 

31102. From religious prejudices? — could not say exactly, but I know 
it has something to do with the social or religious prejudices of the people. 

_ 31103. What are the classes that do handle lac? — ^The Mahars have no 
objection to lac and there are several other castes as well. 

1 - Mahars a considerable community in this Province?— Yes. 

the Mdfiars together with the similar castes in the North, namely, the Mehta 
and the JUhamar, and the lower castes generally would have no objection to that 


31105. What do they represent in numbers? Ten or twenty lakhs?— I am 
afraid I should have to.' look that up. There are plenty of them. 

31106. So &at the lac industry is not in any way handicapped - by the 
absence of people who are prepared to deal with it?— No. The ordinary culti- 
vator with a little land would generally be a Hindu and he would object to that 


* Sll07. Take poultry rearing: mat communities are there that refuse to 
tou^ poulijy?— I think th^at a good many Hindus of good caste would object 
to deal with poultry, but I could not fell you oflf-hand. ^ 

T many Mahommedans here?— Not a very large proportion. 

I am afraid I have not got the figures ready to tell you the exact proportion* 
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31109. I do not want tjie exact proportion. What I wanted to ascertain 
was whether there were a sufficient number of people^ who had no prejudices on 
each particular point? — ^There are certainly a sufficient number of people to 
make it possible to start a poultry rearing industry, not in' the ordinary village 
but in centres. There are a considerable number of people who would take 
to poultry rearing. 

31110. Then as regards fruit growing: Is there any caste objection to 
that? — ^That is a question more of capital than of caete prejudice. 

31111. Has pisciculture at all advanced in this Province? — No: the Dhimar 
caste do it chiefly, but it has never been organised; there is no pisciculture 
but they do catch fish. I have never heard of anybody stocking the waters with 
fish spawn. 

31112. Is not rope and basket making a hereditary occupation? — ^Rope making 
is practised, I think, by several castes. In a great many villages you see people 
making ropes as you go along. 

31113. What do they use? — Sann hemp. 

31114. Is the lack of interest in veterinary dispensaries linked up with the 
lack of interest in the tending of cattle generally? — ^Ves. 

31115. Can you explain why, in the Central Provinces, so little interest 
is taken in the keeping and improvement of cattle? — ^Beyond a general lack of 
practical appreciation of their value to their own interests, 1 cannot assign any 
real reason. In the more advanced parts of the Province, down in Berar, the 
people do take a lot of care of their cattle, and they are keen on good cattle. 

31116. Do they breed any cattle? — ^They do not breed very many good 
cattle, and 1 think they import a variety of breeds. 1 see enormous herds both 
of ordinary cattle and buffaloes coming into the Province from the States of 
Central India. There is a good deal of replacement in that way, but the local 
breed is not as a rule good. They used to have large herds of go^ cattle coming 
down from the district of Chanda to graze in flie forests of Balaghat district, 
and some of them were good. They kept the herds fairly pure, but for one 
reason or another that system has nearly died out. T^ey do not breed those 
cattle so much as they used to. 

31117. You have a very large cattle population in the Central Provinces? — 
Yes, but it is largely bad. 

31118. It is chiefly useless? — Yes. 

31119. You do iiOt suggest that there is any caste objection to the main- 
* tenance and improvement of good cattle? — ^There is no caste objection. 

31120. On the question of roads and schools, can you explain what is the 
reason of the desire to extend schools to an extent beyond what is reasonable 
in the financial circumstances of the District Council? — ^Beyond the fact that 
1 think the educated classes have a general idea that the more they do for 
education the more good they are doing to the country, 1 cannot say ffiat there 
' is anything more. I do not think they appreciate the relative importance of the 
two. They want to educate a certain number of people before they are fit 
for it. 

31121. In the District Councils, is there any idea of shifting the burden 
of keeping the roads on to the provincial revenues? — ^They are always asking 
for grants. They are trying to get as much money as they can out of provincial 
revenues for roads, but I think they rather like the idea of having the manage- 
ment in their own hands. 

31122. From the point of view of patronage?— I think it gives them a sense 
of dignity. I think it makes them feel that they are more important, if they 
are given an important job to do. 

31123. Have any of the District Councils levied additional cesses for the 
schools? — ^The cesses in the Central Provinces are now amalgamated. No portion 
is earmarked definitely; that system has been abolished. One of the District 
Councils in my Division has put on a slight extra cess in order to raise more 
general revenues, but they have not earmarked that extra revenue for any 
specific purpose. 

31124.^ How much additional revenue have they been able - to get in that 
Way? — It is very small indeed, only a few thousand rupees. The 'total increase 
in revenue, as far as I remember, was well under Ra. 10,000. 
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31125. Was that increase from 1 anna to li .annas in the rupee? — I think 
it was a question of some pies increase. 

31126. So that, they have not shown their desire for better schools by 
paying any additional sum towards it? — ^They do not like to tax themselves 
very much. 

31127. Do you know how many districts in the Province have levied 
anything additional for the purpose? — I could not say. As a matter of fact, 
I think in Berar they have definitely levied an extra school cess in several 
district. 


31128. Gould you find out and let us know*? — I could; I think it will be 
in the last District Council Report. 

31129. This increased cess is under your recent Local Self-Government 
Act? — ^Yes. » 

31130. Sir Ganga Ram: Are the schools free to agriculturists? — Yes. 

31131. They do not have to pay any fee? — ^Not in primary schools. 

31132. When do they begin to pay fees? — ^They pay a small fee (I could 
not tell you the amount) in the Anglo-vernacular and vernacular middle schools. 

31133. In primary schools they do not pay anything? — No. 

31134. Sir H&nry Lawrence: Since when? — So far as I know, they have 
never paid any fees for primary education. 

Sir S. M. Chitnavis: P'or primary education, they do not have to pay any 
fees even in Nagpur. 

31135. Sir Ganga Ram * When you spoke of the scarcity of roads, did you 
refer to kutcha roads, or fair weather roads? — ^The village tracks in a great 
many cases are very bad, and they cannot be used once the rain has started. 
What I was really referring to was made roads. They need not necessarily be 
metalled. In this Province, we make a lot of roads out of murum or gravel. 
For purposes of ordinary traffic murum roads are very often suitable, if the 
traffic is not very heavy. 

31136. Whether they are metalled or unmctalled, are they sufficient?— No. 

31137. It has been represented to us that in some places the people have to 
go 60 miles for disposing of their produce?— Yes, and in some places they 
cannot use wheeled transport at all. 

31138. Are the markets not so near that they can go to them?— I can give 
you an example frona which you will see what I mean. Rice from Bilaspur 
bulIocL brought up to Katni in the Jubbulpore district by banjaras on 


31139. What is the distance? — ^About 100 miles. 

the di8trict?-There is a railway from 
to Katni ^ banjaras with their herds of cattle going down 

nf railway freight?— It is due to the difficulty 

of getting the produce from ffie interior of the Bilaspur district to the railway. 
I believe there is only 50 miles of metalled road in Bilaspur district. ^ 

31142. ne railway is not very popular for goods traffic?—! think it would 
be popular, if you could get the roads there. 

31143. Thtee may be objection on account of the high railwav freight 
or there may be trouWe by the railway sUff?— No. 1 do n^ think Xt h^e 
reason. . I< u due to (he absence of to^. “ * “ 

The total amount raised in the former village! is Rs 78 «„! ti.. ” 

for the latter villages is Rs 769 «« i " i “C ass^sment 

.Goimca. D«oh. temporarily f^ onl yeT'in 1924*^ anTto^to^'t 
raised was Rs. 7,173-13-0. ^ amount 
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f nd if there were a metalled road from that market to the railway stationj 
ihink the cultivator would get a much bettor price. 

31145. There is not a metalled road from Bilaspur to Katni? — ^They go 
across country, more or less. That is the point of the banjaras, that they can 
go across country- 

31146. Str Henry Lawrence: Does the hanjara buy the stuff from the culti- 
vator? — I think so. I think he is probably financed to some extent by traders 
in the market he eventually comes to. The banjaras take down salt and sell it, 
and 1 think they do a certain amount of exchange also. 

31147. The cultivator does not accompany the banjara caravan to sell his 
produce at a distant market? — ^No; the banjara buys it; he may be financed 
by a trader. 

31148. Str Ganga Ram: Is your Division well served by railways? Are 
there any branches under contemplation? — I think we are fairly well-off as regards 
railway communication, but the trouble is feeders to the railway. 

31149. Is there lack of feeders? — There is lack of feeder roads; I do not 
mean feeder railways. 

31150. Are there any railways under contemplation^ in your Division? — ^No, 
I do not think there is anything at all like practical politics. 

31151. You say that metalled roads should be made from loans. How are 

the interest and maintenance charges to be met? Would you be in favour of 

levying tolls? — ^It might be done where one had to construct a large and 
expensive bridge, for instance. 

31152. Would you be in favour of levying tolls to pay for the interest 
and maintenance charges?— If it were for a bridge over the Nerbudda for instance, 
it is one of the things which might be done. 

31153. That is only for getting across the bridge. Supposing there is no 
bridge, but only a metalled road of 60 miles in length, would you be in favour of 
imposing a toll at certain fixed intervals to pay for the interest and maintenance 
charges? — ^No, I should not make that the exception. 

31154. How is the interest to be paid in that case? The interest will then 

be a burden on the land revenue? — Yes, I think it certainly should be so. 1 

think the landlord will benefit very much more than anybody else by the 
extension of communications, and 1 think he can very well pay for it. 

31155. Sir Henry Lawrence: Have you no road tolls in this Province?— 
No, except in the case of ferries. In certain cases where there is no pucca 
bridge across a river we build a temporary bridge in the cold weather, and very 
often there is a small toll in connection with that. 

31156. The system of levying tolls on roads is not in force here? — know 
of no place where it is in force. 

31157. Sir Ganga Ram: Are there many absentee landlords in this Prov- 
ince? — ^Yes. 

31158. Do they let their land to tenants on cash rent or batat? — ^The tenants 
hold their lands at rents which are fixed in cash at the time of the settlement, 
and which cannot be altered during the term of the settlement. 

31159. At the time of the settlement you fix the rents the tenants are to 
pay? — ^Yes. The tenants* payments are fixed. What it really comes .to is that 
the tenant is to some extent a proprietor with a limited right. 

31160. Sir Henry Lawrence: Has he as good a right as a ryof in a r^otwari 
part of the Province? — No. There are three principal classes of Cultiivating 
tenure : the plot proprietor, ^ of whom there are not very many, who has an 
absolutely transferable right, like the ryot in Berar; the absolute occupancy tenant, 
who has a limited transferable right, and can transfer on giving notice to his 
landlord and on payment to the landlord of a certain transfer fee, and the 
occupancy tenant who can lease his land only for a year at a time, and can 
transfer to anyone who would inherit his land if there were no nearer heirs, 
but who must otherwise get the permission of his landlord and pay the land- 
lord a fee. 

31161. Sir Ganga Ram: Have you any figures to show whether your Division 
produces its own food? — No. 

31162. Have you to import food? — ^Except in time of famine I do not think 
we import any food except a little rice. 
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S1163. But rice is the principal food? — ^We grow a very large (quantity 

of wheat, and in my Division the principal food is wheat; rice is a supple- 
mentary food. 

31164. Have you any figures as to that? — ^No. 

3U65. Could you provide us with figures, giving the population and the 
quantity of food produced? — ^"lliey could be worked out, but it would mean 
a great deal of time and trouble. 

31166. Do you often suffer from scarcity of fodder? — ^Not in my Division. 

31167. When you do, what measures do you take? — Do you mean if 

there was a scarcity in the villages? 

31168. Yes. Do you keep fodder reserves in any form? — ^No. 

31169. There is no necessity for that?-^-! do not think so. 

31170. Are any of your roads in the charge of the Public Works Depart- 

ment ?--Yes. 


31171. All the^ metalled roads? — No, &e main roads, such as the Great 
Northern Road, which is the principal one in this Province. 

31172. Are roads in this Province divided, as they are in the Punjab, into 
mam, arterial and minor roads?---It is not laid down in so many words. We 
have transferred roads and provincial roads. 

31173. Is there uny law or principle according to which roads of a certain 
class are m the charge of the Public Works Department and of another class in 
the charge of the District Boards?—! do not think so. The general idea is that 
mam lines of communication are kept up by the Public Works Department. 

T proportion of the revenue is given to the District Councils?— 

1 think It IS now 5 per cent, though I am not absolutely certain. It is either 
5 or 6 per cent. It used to be 6i per cent, but I think it has now been 
reduced to 5 per cent. 


• “y This cess on the land revenue 

IS the District Councils cess, and is given to the District Council chiefly for 
roads and education. wr 


31176. Is no proportion fixed as to how they shall spend it?— Not now. 
mere used to be. 

since the Reforms?— No. before the time 
use *f tods District Councils now have absolute discretion in the 

toccflw rcsches the cultivator without some of it 
-if witnesses have represented to us that if Rs. 500 is Granted 
f“.'y .'•OO Will reach the cultivator?— I think there is very little leakatfe in 

this Province. I have never come across a case ^ ^ 

knowof ca'L!“‘^“" to a certain extent I have 

applications for taccavi decided speedily?— Very ouicklv as a ml. 
When there is a great demand for loans, the Tahsildar^ takes . 

with him and hands it out in the villages? ^ «o“ey on tour 

and tom;is?-Yer otp^um^tic dispen^iriem both for human beings 



doing good. « 

31185 I in mind any extensions of irrigation schemes?— No. 

not>fw .-y way?-I do 

too expensive for public money^to be spLt ^ 

figures to prove that. I refer tft though I have not yet ^ got 

may be made to pay. '“lo! ‘“all irrigation wofks 
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31186. It has been represented to us that sometiilies crops fail simply for 
want of one watering. Does that happen in your Division? — ^It might con- 
ceivably do so; I could not say o6E-hand. 

31187. In those cases, of course, irrigation would pay? — It would pay, 
perhaps, for one year out of twenty. One usually reckons that once in ten 
years a crop will go wrong. 

31188. The irrigation people say it happens more often than that? — ^I refer 
to a bad failure. 

31189. You refer to rope making : is that done as a trade or are the 
ropes simply made for use at home? — ^Por home use, as far as I know. 

31190. It is not a subsidiary occupation conducted for trade? — ^No; it is 
certainly not an occupation subsidiary to agriculture. 

31191. They make rope for their own bullocks, and so on? — ^Not to any 
great extent. Probably the man who makes rope will sell a little, but it is 
not common for cultivators to make rope as a subsidiary occupation. 

,31192. Do the cultivators here have plenty of spare time? — ^Any quantity 
of it. 

31193. During what period? — ^In the wheat-growing districts they put in 
their wheat in October, and after that they have very little to do until it is 
ripe. That means they have three or four months with little to do. 

31194. They have nothing to do after putting in the seed? — ^We call wheat 
a lazy man's crop. It is different in the cotton country. 

31195. Our people who grow wheat have not a minute's time to spare. They 
have’ got to look after fodder and other crops — ^That is not the case here. 

31196. Str Thomas Middleton: Does the prosperity of the people vary a 
great deal from district to district in the Central Provinces? — ^Yes. 

31197. Where that is the case, in many countries attempts are made to 
level up the quality of cultivation to that of the best district. What are the 
prospects of doing that in this Province? — ^There are climatic differences which 
affect the matter. 

31198. I am going to ask you to analyse the difficulties. You have 
mentioned climate, and, I suppose, would add soil. These are natural con- 
ditions which limit the process. Apart from these, what other difficulties are 
there which could, perhaps, be overcome? — ^I am afraid I do not quite follow 
the question. 

31199. I want you to think of this Province as tj act in which cultivation 
is relatively well advanced in certain areas and relatively very poor in others. 
If you set yourself the task of levelling up the quality of ithe cultivation to 
the best standard existing, what difficulties would you encounter? — ^The very 
first would be lack of money. 

31200. You mean that in certain districts the cultivators are relatively well 
■ off, whereas in others they are not? — Yes, relatively; perhaps one might say that. 

31201. But the lack of money depend upon something else. How is it 

' that one group has money in their hands, while the other group has none? — 
The agricultural history of the tract. 

31202. Is it largely a question of race? — It is to some extent; but that 
factor is going out. Ordinarily, the aboriginal is not a good cultivator, but 
in most places he has gradually been pushed off the good lands. 

31203. Would there be much in that, for example, to account for the 

differences ^hich one finds between Berar and Chhattisgarh ; would race be 
an important factor here? — ^I think probably it would. It is rather hard to 
condemn a whole tract in that way. But there is no doubt that the Berar 
cultivator is a very enterprising fellow and the Ghhattisgarhi is not. But 1 
think there are probably climaitic reasons for that. j 

31204. Sir Henry Lawrence: Are there reasons of public health? — Yes. 

31205. ^Malaria^? — ^Malaria, and there are a variety of other diseases too. 
The Ghhattisgarhi is a bad physical specimen. 

31206. Sir Thomas Mtddleton: You have indicated that health is one of 
the factors. What about the ordinary food of the people in the two areas? — 

The Chhattisgarhi's food is extremely meagre. I have little or practically no 

.experience of Chhattisgarh. I have been there for a short time and that is 
about all. But the land is bad, the people are largely unhealthy and for that 
reason their physical standard is low and they have not got a high standard 
of living; they live largely on rice and nothing else. 
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3 ! 3 o 7 * Is there anything in the educational position within the two areas that 
would account for the difference ?— The Berari being more enterprising, he is more 
advanced as regards education. 1 cannot speak very well of Chhattisgarh. 

31208. So far as your knowledge goes, it is mainly a question of climate, you 
think?— The climate is one large factor; there are others; I do not know if you 
include unhealthiness in climate. 

31209. You mentioned the condition of the people. Are there any differences in 
the marketing conditions in the two areas or in any other two areas that would suffice 
to constitute a great difficulty in improvement P— I do not quite follow what you 
mean. 

3I3IO, What I mean is this. Suppose the markets in Berar ate satisfactory; 
I want you to indicate whether there are any other areas which are held back in 
comparison with Berar by poor marketing facilities p— I n general i should think that 
the proposition is correct. The tierar marketing conditions are iietter than anywhere 
else; there is no doubt about that. 1 should think you would have to improve the 
marketing conditions m the Central Provinces, but I do not see how you can do it 
unless you improve the communications. 

312U. Now if you take the different districts in the Province, is there much 
difference in the constitution of village population ? — By that, I mean, suppose in 
Berar you find about 60 per cent of the householders in a village are also land 
occupiers ; in other districts would you be likely to find a very much larger proportion 
occupying land or not ? — Again I do not quite follow you. 


3ia'i2. What I want to get at is this. In a district like Berar, for example, we 
may find, in a particular village, 60 or 70 per cent of the villagers or heads or houses 
occupying land and the rest employed as labourers. Now do these conations of land 
holding and labour vary widely throughout the Province or is it a general thing that 
you find about two-thirds of the population engaged as cultivators and one-third in 
labour ?— «! should think it varies extremely. 

31213. From your knowledge of the Province, which are the areas in which the 
labourer IS most abundant P — As compared to the cultivator ? 

31214. Yes ; that is to say* where the cultivator hires his labour P -•We get from 
the plateau districts a good deal of migratory labour which would indicate that the 
Uhouf there was numerically stronger, that is, Seoni, Chhindwara and Betul districts 
especially. 

3x215, What I wanted .to get at was whether although conditions may vary 
largely from village to village, there is anyone compact tract where there is a good 
deal of landless labour and other tracts in which all the villagers are c iltivators who 
do not employ hired labour ?— No; t cannot say that either condition is marked 
characteristic of any tract. 

31216. It varies from village to village , in some villages you have a low percent- 
age of hired labour and in others a large percentage ? — Yes. 

3121 7, In the cotton districts you will find a larger proportion of hired labour ?— 
Yes ; we want more in the cotton districts, 

3x218. There must be more m Berar as compared with Chhattisgarh for 
example r— Yes, * 


31219. Is any part of your district a cattle-breeding tract ?— No ; there is no 
organised breeding. ' 


„ ; ® cattle jrapplving district ?-D6es it .apply cattle ^o the other 

districts r — NO ; none in the Jubbulpore Division at all. 


31221. They have to purchase from their neigkbours P— A great deal of cattle 
come from the north, A certain number o E people in Jubbulpore buy bu thev nearlv 
all go down to the south, ^ 


1 thought it was from the 


31223. We were told that they come from the north ; 

Jubbulpore Division ?— No ; from still further norlh. 

ir cattle-breeding is au important industry ?— 

-No ; pcre used to be. 1 think I said in reply to the Chairman that there was once such 
an industry in Mandla 3 but I think it is dying'out to a great extent 
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31324 . Sir Henti Lawrence' What is it due to P — The people who owned the 
cattle lived at a distance, and they could not control the herds, that is what I was told* 
A lot used to come down from Chhindwara to the forests of Mandla and Balaghat, 
and the owners of those herds told me they n<^ver could control the graziers who used 
to report the young stock as having died or been killed by tigers whereas they had 
actually been sold by them ; eventually the thing did not pay and so they gave it up. 

31225. It is not due to the forest restrictions P^No ; I do not think so. 

31226. Sir Thomas Middleton \ 7 /hat, in your opinion, is the first method by 
which you might nope to improve agriculture in the Central Provinces P — Put more 
mone^ into the cultivator’s pocket. If you gave him more money he could improve 
his system, improve his methodsi improve his implements, improve his seed and so 
on. 

31227. If more money is to go into his pocketi he should have more to sell ? — You 
can do that by giving him better prices for his proiuce. 

31228. Apart from prices which he cannot control) how is he to get more to 
sell ?•— That is one thing which we can improve. I thought you wanted to know what 
we could do to get him more money. 

31229. You say you want to put more money into the cultivator*s pocket. The 
cultivator himself cannot control the prices. You can only put mere money into his 
pocket by increasing » hat he has got to sell ?— We can help him a bit from outside, 

31230. What do you think is the mo^t obvious way? What about his cattle P 
I thought you could have put the condition of the cattle forward as being in importance 
first ?— You mean that hh could improve the Condition of his cattle ? 

31231. Yes ?— Yes, he could. The difficulty really about cattle over the greater 
portion of this Province is what I have said in my evidence, that the good cattle are 
ruined by the enormous number of useless cattle which eat up the food available in the 
village. 

31232. That is one thing; but there are other things that rum thSm besidttf. 
You pointed out, for example, that as a role cows are not stall-fed at all. Even in Berar 
where they take much more care, we ascertained 3’esterday from villagers that they only 
feed grains to a cow if it is giving milk. How can one expect good cattle if cows are 
not properly fed?— I do not know ; that is the whole difficulty, that the cattle are not 
fed properly. 

31233 You also point out that in your own district there is any quantity of fodder 
available,' but that nobody will pay for it ?— Not only that ; I do not think he will take 
the trouble of going and getting it. 

31234. How are you going to remedy that state of affairs P That is what' I want ? — 
We have tried very hard ; we have tried by giving them easy terms and we have not 
succeeded in making them do anythin]/. , 

31235. Assuming that the cultivator were better educated, db you think that 
would help to solve the difficulty?— It might I suppose. If he used his brains ^ bit more, 
he might see the value of these things, but that would be a long business. 

31236. Mr, Wills: As regards the question of subsidiary industries for cultivators 
is it not a fact that there is a tremendous prejudieU in this Province agaimt the keeping 
of fowlsP — 1 bdieve there is amoji^St’'cectain castes. 

' 31237. Is it not a fact that in 1931' alj the Goods slaughtered their fowls ?— Ves, 
under the influence of 'some of the local agitators, they were told to slaughter all their 
fowls. 

31238. D. es it not cast a social slur on them to .keep fowls ?— Yes, I think it does 
to a certain extent. 

31239. And if they wish to raise themselves in the social scale, is it not necessary 
th'at they should £pve up kfeftping fowls P^^Yes. : 

31240. Sir Henry Lawrence : Is that amongst the Gonds -only ?— Noj amcirgst all 
the classes. It was due to a regular propaganda on the part of the'lccai agitators. ' 

31241. Mr* Wills ; And keeping pigs is on the same footing P'—VeS. 

31242,, And if a map twtre to take to basket-making, th we would be a strong 
prejudice against him P- YeSi 
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31243. Then as regards the question of village roads. Is it a fact that there is 
an extraordinary difference between the north of the Province, the wheat growing tract 
and the rice and cotton growing tracts as regards the ordinary^ cart tracks P— I believe 
so. In the wheat*growing tracts, the village roads are practically impassable in the 
rains, 

31244, Is it not a fact that there arc hardly any cart tracks in the wheat-growing 
tracts P— Yes, it is not worth while having a cart track across heavy soil because yon 
cannot use it in the rains, 

31245. As regards the difference between Chhattisgarh and Berar, that is due, 
is it not, very largely to the historical difference between the two areas, that is to 
say, was not Berar a prosperous Province under the Moghul Emperors for many 
centuries, whereas Chhattisgarh has been aland-locked jungle tract P— Yes, that is 
perfectly true. Chhattisgarh was very jungly and Very land-locked up to quite recent 
times, 

31246, And the railway first entered Chhattisgarh about 1890 whereas Berar has 
had it since 1865 or 1867 P— Yes. 

31247. Tint Raja of Petflakimedi : For the required amount of agricultural know- 
ledge, do you not think that the Revenue Inspector would he the best agency for 
popularising improved methods of cultivation among the ryots? — He has got too much 
to do in his own work. I should not like to have my Revenue Inspectors turning out 
as amateur teachers of agriculture. 

31248. Do you not think that it would be a useful thiog for the Revenue Inspector 
to gain some amount of popularity among the ryots by talking about the general 
condition of cultivation and how to improve it and so onP— It might be of use, but I 
cannot say that there is very much in that 

31249. During his probationary period, for instance, would you not like the 
Revenue Inspector to get ascertain amount of agricultural training P— It would not do 
any harm, but I do not think that it would do very much good. 

31250. But if you had a man with such agricultural experience, would you not like 
to have him as your Revenue Inspector P^lf I had had two candidates fora revenue 
inspectorship, of whom one knew a lot about agriculture and the other practically 
nothing at all, I should certainly prefer the agricultural man. But I think that in the 
actual carrying out of his proper work with regard to land 'records the agricidtaral 
raining would be of very little use to him. r 

3125 No, I was referring to the assistance which such a man would render in 
improving the general conditions of the ryots P— -I am afraid I have never thought^ of 
using a Revenue Inspector for that sort of work. 

31252. As regards the lack of roads in the Jubbulpore district, what is the chief 
obstacle P— Lack of money. 

31253. Or is it because the Local Boards do not take enough interest in them P 
As a matter of fact they do not take sufficient interest, *but that is not the reason at all. 
It is simply because of the lack of money* 

31254. Can they not levy a special cess for roads P— They can levy a special 
extra cess on the land revenue in aid of their general funds and if they like they can 
earmark that for roads. Bui as far as 1 know that has never been done, although there 
Is ho leason why they should not do it 

31255. Sir Henry Who would pay the cess P— The landlord, or 

malguzar : he can pass On a fixed proportion to the tenant ; it is not quite half. 

31256. Mr Wills I It is one-third P<— Yes, 

31257. The Raja of Porlahitnedii Cannot Local Boards apply for Government 
aid Pr-Yes, they can apply for it 

31258. Have they applied in that district P— They are always asking for more 
money. As a matter of fact, the object of every District Council is to get an extra 
slice of the provincial revenue. 

31259. In th«2t particular area there has been an application made P— Not by way 
of specific grants for the improvement of communications. ^ ' 
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3136o. In answer to Question 4 , you say that you would like to see the research 
work treated as a central subject* Would you like to have it controlled just as the 
Reserved subjects are being controlled It does not matter very much as long as the 
financial side is safe. The trouble is that if you have an important piece of research 
work going on and you are starved in the way of funds, there is an end to it. 

31261. Is the money reason your chief reason, then P — Yes, 

31262. Under soils, you say that a certain type of grass is encroaching 
on cultivable areas and the Agricultural Department are trying to put it down. 
Are there any annual reports dealing with this?— Yes, the annual reports of the 
department contain an account of what is being done. As a matter of fact, they have 
not done a very great deal of mechanical ploughing ; it is a new development. 

31263. What was the area saved from the encroachment of hans grass last year ? — 

1 could not tell you ; but it is very small, and they are just getting landlords to pay 
for it. The more enlightened landlords Only will pay as it is an expensive job. 

31264. What is the method adopted P^Ploughing by steam tackle. 

3x265. Is this grass confined to certain localities or has it spread all over P— It 
only affects the best soil ; irrigation kills it to a certain extent. But I am not an 
agricultural expert. 

31266. Are you satisfied with what is being done for improving the strain of the 
seed P — The department is doing what it can with the money at its disposal, and I 
must bay that it is doing excellent work. 

31267. How many depots for distribution have they? — The number varies 
immensely. I could not tell you off-hand as I have not got the figures with me. There 
are different stages of development. Private individuals who will undertake to keep 
the seed pure are given seed in order to start private seed farms and where you cannot 
get suitable people foi that the department has its own seed farms. The system 
varies in development from district to district. But where they have put out pure 
seed, it is undoubtedly to the interest of the cultivators, 

31268. And is the cultivator easily able to secure his seed ?— The ordinary tenant 
might find a little difficulty in getting it; there is not such a lot available. The small 
man, 1 think, would find it a bit difficult to get pure seed. At present, we are starting a 
system of giving loans of pure seed under the Agriculturists’ Loans Act* 

31269. What is the method he has to adopt for securing the seed P What is the 
way of applying for it P— He could apply now, in any district where the system of 
lending seed is in force, to-che local Agricultural Assistant, or if there was a private 
seed farm he might buy his seed from this private seed farm. 

31270, Sir James What are your views as to the position of an 

Agriculiural Assistant working in a district in relation to the Deputy Commissioner or 
the Sub-Divisional Officer?— Hitherto it has not been very well defined but I should 
like to see him 10 some extent an assistant to the Deputy Commissioner, recognised 
as such. The only trouble about that is that, for technical purposes, he must he under 
the department ; the Deputy Commissioner cannot check hiS technical work. 

31271, That is a very difficult problem P— It is a very difficult problem. 

31272. Do the diaries of Deputy Directors go through the Deputy Commissioner ?— 

I do not think they go through the Deputy Commissioner ; I have not seen any in 
recent years 

31273. Have you any irrigation problems of importance in the Jubbnlpore 
Division ?— Not any that I am familiar with. The difficulty about irrigation, from what 
I have been able to see there since I have been in the Division, -seems to mO to be 
that it is very expensive. 

31274. It is probably not worth the money ?— 1 think itTs not worth the money. 
It is worth it in certain cases, but in the great majority of Cases it is not, ’ 

3x275. You have not taken up any concrete instances yet in detail P — I went into 
the figures of one irrigation scheme, but there were a lot of diverse factors i it. 

- 131276. .Prof. Gangulees In answer to Question 25, you make a reference to. 
several economic surveys of typical villages^ and say that the cultivating class is . 
about 10 be ruined, and there is no profit in agriculture ?— I do not say that, 
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3XS77* ^<3X2 say that from a perusal of these various economic surveys, that 
appears to be the conclusion P — 1 can think of three that I have read, in which that is 
the conclusion. 

31278. From your own impression, what view have you been able to form with 
regard to this matter P — I do not think the cultivator is going to be ruined. 

31279. Do you base your views on any particular enquiry that you yourself have 
made? — ^Yes. 1 have made considerable enquiries, as Settlement Officer, into the 
amount of sub-rent which can be got for land, and if the cultivator was going to 
be ruined, there could not be that amount of margin left. 

31280. What is the value of cultivated land here per acre P Has the value 
increased P— Expressed in terms of money, it has of course increased. That is rather 
a misleading thing, because value in terms of produce is really the only way you 
can compare. 

3x281. Supposing a cultivator wanted io sell his land, what price would he get 
per acre of cotton or rice land ?~-I could not tell you. 

31282. What is your JmpreiastQn p~>lt Vfams from soil to soil so much. { can 
give you some figures from which you can make a rough calculation. The rent, I 
take It, might be put at 10 per cent of the gross produce, and a man will pay lOo 
times that. I have frequently seen that in good advanced tracts; I do not say it is 
so in backward tracts. 

3128^. Can you tell the Commission if there is any increased tendency for the 
consumption of intoxicating liquor and drugs?— I do not think there is any' tendency 
to increased consumption. 1 should say it is rather the reverse^ since we have put up 
the price. 

31284. Of couise your excise revenue has increased a great deal ? — This year 
it has dropped heavily. 

31285. 1 find that the total excise revenue for the financial year 1924-25 was 
estimated to be Es. 150 lakhs, and there was an actual increase of Rs. 15 lakhs P — 
YeSt bnt we have had a blow this year ; it is Rs 25 lakhs less than last. 

31286. In answer to our Question 6, you make the statement that a great numUer 
of the smaller cultivators in the country are never very far from the margtti Of 
subsistence. Do you observe any significant improvement in that direction ; is there 
any cha^e for the better P— I cannot say that I have observed any improvement. 
There will always be a certain proportion living, on the margin of subsisieuce, 
especially in the poorer villages. 

3x287. Qn the question of agricultural . education, you attach a great deal of 
importance to suitable teachers^-* xea. That is.tbe crux of the whole situation, 

3*288. You have in Jubbdlpore a training co’lege. Can you give the Commis- 
s on your impression about it 1 do not know very much about it. I think you had 
better ash educational authority about that. 

31289. With regard to the question of settling agricultural graduates on land, 
would you approve of the suggestion to offer special concessions and grant unassigned 
cnlturabte land to agricultural graduates P— It might be tried as an experiment. 

31290. As a revenue officer, would you approve of that suggestion ? — There is . 
not very much land of any value in the Province to give 'o these people. 

31291.,' There is land that goiiJd be recls^imedP— If they would take it up, it would 
be a very good thing to do. ^ . 

31292. On the question of complete co-operation between the ofiSciais cf the 
^rli^tural and Revenue Departments, you are of opinion that revenue officers 
cotnxnand considerable influence over ihe ryotP — Yes. 

,31293. How you bring about t^iis co-cperation that you would like to seeP— I 
have stated that it is a very difficult question, but in course of time I think' we shall 
probably be able to work out a system. The Deputy Commissioner, as some Deputy 
C^missioners do, may take the Agricultural Assistant round on tour. If the ^ub- 
DivitiaiAal Officer and the Agricultural As->htan^ can both .spare the time to. tour 
together, a good deal could fie done that way, but itts a difficult thing to do. 
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31294 <^ I was not thinking of the Deputy Commissioners taking an interest in it. 
I was thinking of the actual revenue officers who come in contact with the culivators . 
I was thinking of the Tahsildars and Revenue Inspectors P —We all come into contact 
with the cultivators. 

31295. But the Tahsildar comes into greater contact with the cultivators P — Yes, 

31296. Do the Tahslidarsor Revenue Inspectors take part in the Provincial 
Board of Agriculture P—Certainly not. 

31297. Would you like to see a short course in agriculture for all these revenue 
officers of the lower grade, the Tahsildars and Revenue Inspectors?— I should like 
to see the Tahsildar have the benefit of the short course* but as ! have already 
stated in answer to a similar question, 1 do not see very much gain to the Revenue 
Inspector. The Tahsildar might be put through a short course, and some good might 
be done in that way. 

31298. By offering a short course to these men in the Nagpur Agricnltural 
College P — We might do so. I think last year and the year before last we did give a 
shott course of instruction to revenue officers, which did some good. I suppose it 
would do some good to give the Tahsildars some training in that way. 

31299. In that case they would be able to co-operate with the^ demonstrators of 
the Agricultural Department P — I should like to say one thing about it, that in coarse 
of time, for these appointments, we shall be able to get graduates in .agriculture of the 
University. 

31300. Would you prefer agricultural graduates to ordinary arts graduates for 
these appointments Other things being equal, and provided the men po»sess good 
general mental attainments 1 should prefer them. 

31301. You have District Agricultural Associations, Tahsil Agricultural Associa- 
tions and Circle Agricultural Associations. Could you tell the Commission how these 
various associations are functioning P — I have not really had very much experience of 
them of late years. 

31302. Are the roads in this Province mostly under the control of the District 
Councils, cr are they under provincial control P — It is rather hard to say. I do not 
know what the mileage really is. I think one might say that the great majority of 
the roads are under local control now. 

31303. Government has recently withdrawn about 160 miles of roads from the 
management of local bodies ?— I do not krow the exact mileage but they have had 
to take back certain of the roads. 

31304. Do you think that the retransfer of the roads to the Provincial Govern- 
ment has improved their conditions P— I have not seen the roads, but I should thitik 
it would, to judge by the other roads one sees, 

31305. You say that the system of iaccanti \o2SiS is inelastic. What suggestion 
have you to offer for making it elastic P— I do not think you can make it very elastic, 
for this reason that you are responsible for public money and you cannot risk it. 
Of course, we lose a certain arocunt, because remissions have to be given, hut you must 
make the distribution of public money to some extent inelastic. 

3x306 You are not, it seems tome, in favour of the extensive use of taccavi 
whereas we had a written statement from the Deputy Dir^t or of Jubbulpore Circle 
in which he says that taccavi loans should be of great assistance to cultivators ?— 
I think they are of great assistance to the cultivators. All that I meant was that' you 
cannot push it too hard. We do give out quite a good deal of tnoDey now, and the 
Agricultural Department are helping by seeing that it is spent on proper objects. 

, 31307. Would you like to see co-operative societies undertaking the work of 

giving taccavi loans ? — Certainly npt. I think it is not part of their functioxi. 

31308. In answer to the Raja of Parlakimedii you stated that acertn^e amount of 
Iq^d in the Central Provinces is being reclaitned by mechanical plouglueg. Is there, a 
demand for such reclaimed land?— It is not a question of waste land being 
reclsd'med; it is a question of land which is ah eady occupied being reclaimed ; 
it bdoogs to people already. 
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3*3®9* impression was that a considerable ^ area went entirely out of 
cultivatitm?— There is a certain amount of land in certain parts of the Province which 
has not been cultivated for many years, but it is property belonging to somebody. 
The Agricultural Department do not plough it up for nothing ; they charge the owner 
for it. 

31310. You told us thit the veterinary services are not quite popular ?— 1 did not 
say that. 

31311. You said that the local bodies do not take adequate interest?— That is 
a different thing. 

31312. I find from the report that was submitted to us that the number of 
dispensaries is increasing, and the number of cases treated is aho increasing ? — I think 
it IS so, as far as I know. 

31313. But you say that the District Councils, under whom the veterinary 
dispensaries have been placed in this Province, are generally completely apathetic in 
their regard ?— Yes, that is right enough. 

31314. Then, how do you account for t the increase in the number of cases 
treated? In 1901 there were 29,000 cases treated, and in 1922—25 there were 
429,000 cases treated ? — Yes, that is all right. The department is working hard, but 
that does not show that the District Connells are trying to help. 

3x315. Dut the cases generally come from areas within the jurisdiction of local 
bodies P — ^The Cases do not Come from the local bodies. They come from the local 
population, which is a different proposition. 

31316. There has been the same increase in the number of castrations ?— That is 
largely due to the introduction of improved means. 

3 1317. fs it due to the introduction of the Italian method ?— Yes. 

3^318. The people are appreciating the Benefits of tie veterinary s*rvices^— The 
people are getting, by degrees, to appreciate their work, but the local bodies do not 
try, as they Could, to help the department ; I am quite certain they do not. I have 
seen any number of veterinary dispensaries housed in a dirty little roo<n in a serai ^ 
whereas the District Council could Very well afford to give them better accommodation^ 
The Veterinary Assistants do their best when they go out op tour. ’ 

31319. Do you think DUtncl Co mcils could be encouraged by propaganda to 
take more interest in the work ? -I do not think propaganda will help much. It may 
help the work of the department in the villages. [£ requires education to get the more 
educated classes to take an interest in it; they do not do so now. 

31 120, What is your view with regard to the introduction of legislation to 
pro+ect cattle from outside infection —As I have said, I do not know of very much 
thaii.can be done in that direction. There is no doubt that herds of cattle coming 
into this Province do bring in disease. It has several times been sn-gested that 
something sh uld be done to have these Cattle examined on entry and to prevent the 
entry of infected cattle, but up to the present the practical difficulties in the way have 
made it impossible to do anything. 

31321. Is there any draft Bill before the Council about this P — No, and 1 do not 
think there ever has been. 

3>3^2* You say you do not believe in the artificial introduction of subsidiary 
industries* Has Government made a survey of possible rural industries? — One was 
made many years ago by Mr, (now Sirl Ernest Low. 

31323. What conclusion waS arrived at P— I forget. It was a long time ago. 

31324. You have' an Advisory Board. of Industries in this Province ?— Yes. 

^bat is its function? — I do not think it is concerned with the starting of 
subsidiary industries ; it has to do more with the development ot existing industries. 
It Controls the Boiler Department, factory inspection and so on. 

. .3x326. ^ You are of opinion that the prejudices of the people are a serious handicap 
to the establishment of-rurol industries ?-— Yes. 

3*1327. Tn the seventeenth and eighteenffa centuries similar prejudices prevailed 
* throughout Europe ?— 1 dare say. 
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31328. Under the new Self-Government Act of 1920 each member is required 
to reside in bis constituency, the idea being to keep the members more in touch with 
rural problems. What has been the effect of this provision P — I have not so far 
observed that it has h.id any particular effect. I was speaking to a member of a Local 
Board the other day about toe condition of the road that we were travelling along, 
which was quite close to his village I asked him why he did not take steps to see it 
was kept in proper order* He said he would like to, but no one eUe on the Board 
would listen to him, or let him have anything to do with it I said that did not seem 
right, and he agreed it was not. 

31329 You have formed the impression that the members do not take sufficient 
interest in rural matters? That is puttmg it a little too strongly It is a question of 
translating their interest into action They probably Oo tal^e an interest ; most people 
take an interest in their own affairs. 

313^0. Mr, CalHJeri : On the question of rural education, we are faced with two 
difficulties : leakage between the bottom and top classes in primary schools and the 
lapse into illiteracy after leaving school. What do you think is the real reason for the 
leakage between the 6rst and fourth cUsses? I have spoken to people in the villages 
about that and I think it is almost entirely due to the lack ot^ interest shown by the 
parents iu the education of their children. There is also a certain amount of leakage 
due to the fact that the children are employed in odd jobs about the village. 

31331. Do you think the latter reason is an economic one? Is it that they 
cannot afford to leave their boys at school,? — I think it is more due to custom. The 
amount of work done by these boys is comparatively small. 

31332. Do you attribute that to the laziness or apathy of the parents ?— Apathy. 
They do not care about education. 

31333. It is not that they cannot afford to leave their boys at school ?— Not in 
the majority of cases. 

31334. In your note you say the teacher is almost always a halbeducated Brahmin 
with no interest whatever and no knowledge of agriculture. Do you think that fact is 
responsible for the leakage P A more inspired teacher might keep the boys at school ? — 
That is possible, but 1 do not think it has much effect. 

313 35* A teacher more in sympathy with the rural classes might be aole to bring 
pressure to bear on the parents? If a teacher had local inffuence he could get the 
parents to send their boys to school •'—That is quite true. Formerly, the Tahsildars 
and local revenue officers used to do a good deal of school attendance work, but they 
have now been discouraged f'om doing it, because it is not their job ; tne schools 
being no longer under Government it was considered the local bodies should undertake 
it Teachers have complained to me that they have to spend a lot of time in trying, 
usually unsucessfully. to get the boys to come to school, 

3133^ Have you in your Division any compulsory primary education ? — Not yet. 

31337. On the question of relapse into illiteracy, do you think the absence of 
any good modern vernacular literature is one of tHe causes of this? — Probably. All 
they ha ve to read in the village is books like the Ramayana. 

31338, That is not always available in modern vernacular, is it ? — No, 

31339. The idea of this education is to uplift the people and give them a wi^’er 
outlook. Do you think the general squalor of the villages keep people from going in 
for education P— I cannot say. 

31340. The fact there is a school in a vlliaefe does not mean the village is cleaner 
and more sanitary and has a better water-supply and so on ? The presence of a school 
.does not react on the welfare of the village ? — It is difficult to say> 

;^1341. A charge commonly made is that education leads a boy away from manual 
labour. Do you provide water-carriers and sweepers in your schools P — I do not think 
we do in the primary schools. 

3J342. Do the boys get their own water ?— I think so. I have never seen a water 
carrier ma primary school; there may be some. 

3 *343^ There was an effort made is this Province about twenty years ago to get 
rid of rural debt by some method of conciliation ?— Yes. 
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3'3U* was that?— I never had any experience of it, but no doubt the 

proceedings are available somewhere. 

3*345- 1^ has been described to us as a failure ?— My impression is that it was 
not a failure; it might have done more good, but it did do so.ne good, at any rata in 
certain districts. 

31346. Do you think the people will ever be able to get nd of this burden of debt 
from what they can save from cultivation alone?— -I think they could, if they were 
more thrifty. As 1 have said in my note, there is a tendency for a man who gets a good 
crop to spend the extra mon.y on some iamasha in his family. If they would only save 
that money they might get rid of their debts, or at any rate of a good deal of them. 

3*3^7- By steady thrift?— Yes, 1 am sure of it. 

3*3 You are averse from restricting the tight to transfer holdings ?— I am, in 
well-developed tracts, such as the Nagpur country. 

31349. Do you think restrictions on alienation do in fact serve to withhold from 
the land finance which would otherwise be available ?— Yes. There is one way in 
particular in which I have always held the system is bad for the land.^ The fine on 
transfers which I have mentioned amounts to a considerable sum in a 
villages, and that morey does not go back into the land to any great extent. I think that 
is one of the chief evils of the present system. Although a certain number of tenants 
may b* saved by these restrictions on transfer, the chief^ result is extra profit for the 
landlord which does not, in a great many cases, go back into the land. 

31350. As far as 1 recollect, witnesses who have answered our question as to the 
causes of indebtedress have mentioned the purchase of land, but never land improve- 
ment? — I have not analysed ‘the causes of indebtedness since I did settlement work 
many years ago, and 1 forget what the proportions were, but I think one of the causes 
was the spending ot u oney on things like embankmets and so on. 

31351. iPfo/, Gangulea: Do you think increased prosperity is a cause of 
debt?-No, 

313^2, Mr* Calvert: On the question of the utilisation ot cowdung as fuel, do 
you tbnW one of the difficulties is that they have got used to one ni^thod of cooking and 
do not like to change the method of cooking ?— I ahould think that m^ht have a 
considerable effect. 

■ ■ 3*353 We have been told that the allotment of, Idccavi h very small in cotnparisOQ 
with the sum required. Is there any difficulty here in g^’ttitig the money required ?— 
r do not know of any j at any rate it is rather hard to compare it with the demand. 

3*354* you can meet the demand from your Deputy Commissioners ?— *Yes, 
1 can ; 1 have never been refused any allotments that I asked for. 

31355. On the question of damage to crops by wild animals : Does the distribu- 
tion of gun licenses pro* e at all effective?— It d^es in some places. The chief thing 
you want to destroy is the pig and the pig is not a veiy paying animal. The man who 
gets the crop protection license may kill a few deer an i sell the skins, leaving the pig 
alone ; but that is not what you want We had a system by which we insisted on every 
man producing 4 boars* tusks every year as a condition of having his license renewed 
and 1 think that system worked quite well. 

31356. Sir Henry Lawrence t Is it still in force ?— Yes, in most of the districts, 

31357. Mr. Calverts Is the eastern half of your Division a rice eating tract?— 
A godd deal of riQeis grown in the Seoni district, but it is not a rice tract ; my Division 
is not a rice tract. ^ 

31358, You are ]us' on the^edge o&the rice tract according to the map ?— Yes. 

33359* them any difference between the physique of the rice eating population 
and t&t of the wheat'eating population in that small area P — Kot in that small area, 
because most of the people in my Division are not rice eaters ; their principal food is 
wheat. There is a certain amount of rice too, but 1 think the principal food of the 
majority of the population is wheat. 

■ 31360. Are the whf at eaters distinctly more vigorous and 

mere intellectual than the rice-eating population P— If you fake the whole Chhattisgarh 
Bxvi^n, which is mainly a rice eating tract, the physique is bad undoubtedly ; but, for 
the ordinary district of the Central Provinces where the food is mixed. 1 should not like 
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to otfer an opinion. But I should saj definitely that as far as I know, taking Chhattis - 
garhj which is a rice«eating tract, the physique Is very bad. 

31361. You cannot say whether the eaters of Berar are less advanced in 

physique and intellect than the wheat eaters of your Division I should not say they 
are on the whole. There is very little difference one way or the other. 

31362, Mr, Calverts It has been suggested to me that we are beginning at the 
wrong end of the stick altogether. You have told Sit Thomas Middleton that patting 
it succinctly, the object of agncultural improvement was to give the cultivator more 
money; but it is suggested that he does not know how to spend even the money that 
he already has P — I am not quite sure that 1 follow what you mean. 

31363. He wastes what he gets?— If you give him^ more money, in time you can 
get him to spend it properly ; other things being equal, if he has more money he will 
spend it better . 

31364. The evidence shows that there is a marked tendency in this Province for 
small cultivators to employ more labour on their fields P— I do not know. 

31365. High prices simply mean less hours and through high profits of cultivation 
they employ labour and stop working themselves ? — I think that probably may be true 
in the cotton tracts. 

31366. Then the other suggestion put forward is that,^ however fast we may 
improve agriculture, the population will merely increase and wipe out the benefit ?— 
You have got somehow to raise the standard of comfort and it is a very difficult 
problem ; but it is a problem, I take it, which is not confined to this country. 

31367. Do you think there is any hope at all of improving the lot of the villagers 
without first altering their outlook on the education of women ?— A great deal can be 
done without it. 

31368. You think you can push on agricul lure and education and still leave the 
women in a degraded position? — You could do a lot more than you haver done now 
in that direction, but 1 should think female education would help a great deal in the 
long run. 

31369. In this Province are the Deputy Commissioners too overworked to take 
much interest in agriculture ? — No ; on the whole not. 

31370. They have time to encourage the cultivator? — Yes, except perhaps in one 
or two districts. 

31371. So that shortage of Government staff is not an obstacle to progress ? — 
Shortage of what staff ? 

3137a. Of staff to relieve the Deputy Commissioner of his routine duties? — 
I shoidd say not, on the whole ; the average Deputy Commissioner could do a good 
deal, 1 think. 

31373. We have been told that the B.Sc's. in Agriculture do not like to 
put their hands to manual labour and a novel suggestion was put forward that in the 
Agricultural College we should dismiss all the menial staff and make the students 
themselves do the work- What do you think the effect of that would be ?- It depends 
on what you expect them to do. 1 understand that the Principal of the Agricultural 
CMlege for many years past has been insisting on every student handling the plough 
himself and I do not know if you can do very much more than that. If he is accus- 
tomed to plough with his own hands, there is no reason why he should not keep it tip 
aher wards. 

31374. Another Suggestion has been made that Government itself stands in the 
way of agricultural improvement by not practising what it preaches ; it will advocate 
wells of one type while it constructs wells of another type j inside the jail the wooden 
plough is used and outside the jails the agricultural student is asked to use iron plough ?— 
I think it is a matter of money again. In jails your principal object is to provide 
hard labour. 

31375 ' So that the people in the jail under Government control do not cultivate 
their jail garden regularly by the methods suggested by the Agricultural Depart- 
ment ?— It may be so ; 1 could not tell you. 

NTr. O. J. 
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3X37<5* In order to rouse more interest in rural hygiene it has been suggested that 
the local dispensaries should be placed under the Public Health Department and not 
under the Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals P— Do you mean the touring dispen- 
ser iesP 

31377. Under the present system the medical officers in charge of local dispensaries 
do not take much interest in hygiene and if they are put under the charge of the Public 
Health Department they will themselves take more interest in the hygiene of their 
surroundings P— I suppose they might be pushed in that particular direction a little 
more. But the Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals could equally well push them 
in that direction* 

31378. But he is not responsible for rural hygiene ? —That is truej but after all 
he is a sanitary authority of a sort. 

31379, Does your system here of having tenants’ rents fixed at settlement in anyway 
hinder a tenant from improving the scale of his farming ? As an enterprising man, 
can he still acquire more and more land? — Yes j but he acquires it with the rent fixed 
on it. 1 he assessment is fixed on the land and it passes with it. 

31380. Sir Ganga Ram •* Have you any crown lands in your Division, that is 
lands belonging to Government ? — ^We have a certain amount of land which has been 
excised from the Government forest which has almost all been distributed now. 

31381. There is nothing to spare ?— Nothing worth while. 

31382. Have you any spare land at all, never mind whether it is worth while 
or not?— We probably have. I cannot give the exact ‘number of acres available. 
It IS almost all included in the areas demarcated as ryotwari villages. 

31383. Would you like to encourage the B, Sc*s. in Agriculture by giving them 
some Government land on favourable lease?— Yes ; I think it would be a good thing 
if we could give good land, but we have not got much good land. 

3x384. It need not be good land ? — ^They would not go in for bad land. 

31385. But suppose they did?— Then I should give them any encouragement 
I could. 

31386. Sir Henry Lmrence : You spoke of the difficulty of raising the standard of 
comfort of the cultivator. Have you any suggestion to make how it can be done? — 
I am afraid not, except that is a* thing which might be done, I suppose, through some 
extension of the co-operative movement* That is the only suggestion I have ; it is 
a very vague one and I have not thought much about it at all. 

31387. 1 think you said that the cultivator made every effort he could to improve 
his cultivation ?— 1 think if he sees that anything is going to bring him extra money, 
he does it. 

31388. You do not fi..d villages of very poor cultivation side by side with 
villages of good cultivation ? — I think you do in some cases* 

31389. The Chairmans On the same quality of land P — Yes. Probably there are 
reasons for that; it may sometimes be due to a bad landlord. 

31390. Sir Henry Lawrence: Is not the cultivator protected against the bad 
landlord? — Yes ; but the landlord in some out-of-the-way place has ways of getting 
at his tenints and annoying them ; he restricts their rights. Occasionally, I think that 
that might be one of the causes. 

31391. Have you any reason to suggest that the cultivator is apathetic in the 
matter of standard of living, and to what do you trace it ? — I do not know, except 
perhaps the lack of education to some extent. His chief characteristic is patience 
and he is content with very little. He seems to be satisfied as a rule with a minimum 
of clothes and a minimum of food. Tf you are going to improve agriculture, my idea 
is to get him a little beyond that* 

31392. How can you do that ? — 1 am afraid I have never found any method. 
In Berar and »n the cotton ^country, it has come about by his actually getting more 
money. The standard of living is distinctly higher there and that has come about 
by the fact that he has more money to spend* 

y^ 3 * 393 » A.nd access by road to more developed areas may awaken bis ambition ?— 
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31394* Then you come back to the question of road improvement P— Yes. 

31395. The Chairman \ What does the coltitrator do with his cash when he 
sells his rice or cotton in the market on that very day?— 1 should think he probably 
takes most of it home. ' 

31396. Does he not very often buy jewellery afterwards from the goldsmith in 
the market' ? —1 do not think he would« except from a surplus. I think that he would 
buy his jewellery at leisure and not 1 n mediately after he has sold his rice. 

31397. Sir Henry La^arence : Have you seen the Raipur rice market where the 
cultivator goes straightaway and converts his cash into silver ?— I have not seen it 
done. 

31398. The Chairman ; I want to know whether you think it would be a good 
thing to have a representative of the savings bank in' the market, provided perhaps 
with a small oihcei who could be responsible for a certain amount of propaganda 
and advertisement and also for taking deposits then and there ?— It might be tried, 
I think. It would be very difficult to draw the cultivator, considering? that the more 
enlightened inhabitants of this Province are very chary of putting their money into 
banks. I think the cultivator would be very hard to move in that direction. 

3x399. Meantime, is the post office doing anything at all to popularise savings ?— 
I do not know. 

31400. Have you yourself ever seen any propaganda carried out by the Postal 
Department P— No. 

(The witness withdrew.) 
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Mr. R. H. BECKETT, Officiating Director of Public Instruction, 
Central Provinces. 


Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question 2.— Agricutural education. - Specialised agricultural education is 
under the direction of the Department of Agriculture. I propose therefore only to deal 
with this question in so far as it may be said to affect the instruction given in ordinary 
schools, As my remarks are of a general nature, I do not propose to make them in 
the form of answers to the specific questions asked. 

The introduction of agriculture into the curriculum of ordinary schools is one 
aspect, of a general question, To what extent can vocational training be undertaken 
in schools designed to meet the educational needs of all pupils P 1 hat such training 
should be included is frequently advocated on the ground that the present system of 
education is too literary and calculated to limit the field of employment of those who 
have undergone it. In this connection, it is important to realise exactly what should 
be the purpose of an ordinary school The function of the ordinary school is to 
provide a liberal education suited to the age and mental capacity of the pupil which 
will afford him the highest opportunity for developing as a man and a citizen The 
curriculum should not be too literary, but should include subjects involving observation 
and manipulative skill so as lo promote a general and not too specialised development 
If a purely vocational subject can serve this general educational purpose, there is no 
objection to its inclusion. On the contrary, if the livelihood of a large majority of the 
pupils is likely to be connected with that subject, there is much theoretically to be 
said in its favour. But i n practice the extent to which vocational subjects can be 
, introduced into the curriculum of ordinary schools is strictly limited. Vocational 
training, to be of any real utilitarian value, must be given by experts in specialised 
courses of instruction which include a large amount of practical wc rk and which cover 
a number of years, dependent on the type of training to be given. On the other hand, 
all forms of vocational training demand a certain standard of general education as 
a foundation on which the knowledge imparted by specialised courses of instruction 
can be built, the standard of general education required depending on the nature of 
the vocational course. The ordinary school curriculum has to cater for all classes of 
boys and certain subjects must be included as an essential groundwork for further 
education. Little time remains for what may be described as subjects of a vocational 
character, if the time-table is not to be overburdened. 


Thus in primary schools the syllabus must include the ^ R's and a little simple 
geography, in addition to these, in this Province, gardening, handwork or drawing 
are taken as an optional subject where teachers are available who can teach them. 
Nothing more is possible. Here 1 should like to lay stress on the fact that by far the 
most pressing need of the Province, even from the point of view of those who wish 
to increase the agricultural efficiency of the people, is the removal of illiteracy and, 
where bare literacy has been attained, the improvement of the standard. Until this 
is done, any general advance, including advance in agriculture, is bound to be slow 
and handicapped. The removal of illiteracy must be the chief aim of the primary 
school and the effect of this removal, even on agriculture, will be incomparably greater 
than could be attained by attempting to teach agriculture in primary schools to an 
extent which would i nvolve the partial exclusion of the essential subjects. Most of 
the schools have their little garden plots and, where the teachers are keen, something 
can he effected, bnt, speaking in general terms, the main aim must be to see that the 
pupil receives an education which removes illiteracy, which enables him to take an 
intelligent interest in his surroundings and in which the courses of study are ^suited, as 
far as possible, to the probable needs of the pupil in later life. The whole coui'se of 
study for primary schools has been drawn up with these objects in view. 


In rural middle schools, elementary science (nature study) is taken in addition to 

ordinary subjects. In these schools 1 think it possible that something more may be 
done by the provisio^n of school plots of about one to one and a half acres, according 
tothe size of the school, where conditions are favourable, and the introduction of a 
more definitely agncultural syllabus in place of the elementary science syllabus at 
present in force. The difficulty, however, will be to secure the services of suitable 
teachers. 1 should regard the instruction given in these classes as not being vocational 
in character, but rather pre-vocational, the main objPPt being to interest pupils i^ 
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agricultural operations and thus implant in them the desire to return to the land and 
pave the way for future propajifanda by the Agricultural Department. Indeed, such 
plots might be used by the Agricultural Department for demonstrating the benefits 
derived from improved qualities of seed, improved methods of manuring, etc. Experi- 
ments should, 1 think, be made In this direction. 

With regard to high schools* thche are situated in the towns, and I do not think 
that any agricultural education can or should be attempted. The conditions are not 
favourable and the majority of pupils have no intention o£ returning to agriculture. 
Moreover* a general science course is what is needed by tho«e who wish to take up the 
study of scientific agriculture. I am most strongly opposed to text-book agriculture 
which IS divorced from practical instruction. At one time a simple text-book in 
agriculture was studied as a subject for the Matriculation examination. It was merely 
taken as an easy option and its value both from the educational and utilitarian points 
of view was niU The course was very rightly a bolished. These remarks apply to 
general agriculture. A course has recently been drawn up by the Board of High 
School Education in agricultural botany, but up to the present time no school Iws 
attempted to introduce this subject. 

Question 23.— General Education.- (a) (ii It is a difficult matter to trace the 
bearing of general education upon the agricultural efficiency of the oeople. It is my 
opinion, however, that it has, at the present time, and is destined in the future to 
have* a more far reaching effect thai is commonly supposed. High school or collegiate 
education is said to have the effect of making those who have received it out of 
sympathy with rural life. That there is a large element of truth in this cannot be 
denied, but it is, I think, only partially true, and perhaps not more true in India 
than in other countries. When the son of poor parents succeeds in obtaining a high 
school or collegiate education, he naturally finds that the village offers no opportunities 
for employment. .This he has to seek m the largei towns where there is greater 
demand for his services in whatever profession he takes up. He also finds village 
life dull and uninteresting in comparison with life in the larger towns. When the sons 
of a landlord are educated, some of them take up dther professions, but some return 
to the land and it cannot be doubted that the general education which they have 
received has the effect of widening their outlook, it enables them to take a more 
intelligent interest in agriculture, and renders them more capable managers of their 
farms or estates. I have met landlords who take a keen interest in the experiments 
or demonstrations carried out by the Agricultural Department and the fact that they 
have received a general education enables th^m to keep abreast of the times and 
renders them more efficient agriculturists. 

(it) and (Hi) It is still more difficult to trace the influence of middle and primary 
schools on agjricultural efficiency. But in a general way it may be said that the 
education which they give renders the pupils more intelligent and paves the way for 
propaganda work by the Agricultural Department. 

(^) (i) Most rural schools have garden plots attached to them but these are 
frequently too small and* as already stated, 1 think that something more may be done 
by the extensive introduction of school plots of from i — ij acres in extent in rural 
middle schools. It is easy enough to pot down a paper scheme but difficult to devise 
one which really attains the object aimed at. Much will depend on the ability and 
enthusiasm of the teacher and on the feeling in the village. This matter is engaging 
the attention of the Education Department and in this connection I attach a note 
drawn up by Mr. DaSilva, one of the Inspectors of Schools to whom it was referred 
for opinion. The primary school course of four years under existing conditions can 
scarcely establish literacy and the absence of suitable and interesting reading matter 
in villages tends towards a rapid lapse from even the low standard of literacy 
acquired. Libraries in villages run in connection with the village schools have so far 
not caught on in the Central Provinces. In fact, it is the apathy of the people towards 
improvement and culture which forms the chief stumbling block to progress. A live 
organisation doing propaganda work illustrated by popular lectures, lantern slides, 
cinema shows, might do much. It would, however, be expensive. 

(it) Compulsory education in rural areas is still in the experimental stage in this 
Province. Up to date it has been irtroduced altogether in 65 villages. Tn some 
casesias far as can he judged at this early stage, the results are distinctly promisirg 
and the anticipated increase in the numW of pupils attending schools bas been 
fully realised. In others the term “compulsion** is almost misleading, the attendance 
authorities having found it difficult to enforce attendance against the wishes of the 
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Parents. On the whole, I think that it is a fair statement of the case to say that as far 
present experience goes, the results are encouraginqr, 

(Hi) The explanation of the small proportion of boys in rural primary schools who 
pass the fourth class is that the children’s parents do not yet appreciate the value 
of the education received and take their boys away from school as soon as they are 
able to add to the family income by earning a few annas a day in the field. Generally 
speakings it may be said that in agricultural areas the regularity of attendance of 
children at schools is governed by whether or not they are wanted for work in the 
fields. 


Extract jrom a Note by Mr. D'Silva, Offg. Inspector of Schools. 
Suggestions for introducing Agriculture in Vernacular Middle Schools. 

I. Aim of the The aim of the course should be definitely to : — 

(tf) Impart a certain amount of practical information in agriculture useful for 
even the smallest landowner. 

(d) Help in stimulating a new interest in the land and a new outlook on 
agricultural enterprise. 

(f) Develop, to the extent possible, powers of observation and deduction and 
create habits of experimenting and perseverance. 

This is by no means an ambitious aim. It is practically the same as tuat of the 
present science course in middle schools. It includes both the cultural and useful 
aspects of the subject. 

It will supply a long felt want and remove completely from the curriculum of onr 
vernacular middle schools that longstanding stigma of having courses which do not 
take into consideiation lural life and its requirements. It will secure for our system 
of education more popularity and win more confidence in our methods and aims. 

This suggestion implies that the course must not only be definite but that the 
aim should be more pointed without being too ambitious* 

Boys, teachers and parents are more*1ikeIy to fall i n with a more definite and 
practical aim than with the idea of indulging in a mere species of recreation 

2 , Means of attaining the am.— (i) The course should receive a definite 
place in the curriculum prescribed for vernacular middle schools. It may be placed 
either (a) as an alternative to science, or (6) be substituted for the present course in 
science or (r) the science course may be sq modified as to include the course in agri- 
culture and be called " science and agriculture ”, 

Alternative {b) is in my opinion most suitable for vernacular middle schools. 
The scanty provision hitherto made by locil boiies for supplying the prescribed 
apparatus for teaching science, the poor knowledge of vernacular school teachers 
and the general environment and c«mdition3 that prevail in vernacular middle schools 
render the teaching of science so ineffective as to be of very little value to the pupils. 
Agriculture will make a better and more popular substitute and one which the local 
'bodies will be more ready to finance liberally. 

(ii) The tea :her for this subject should be a regular member of the staff. He 
may or may not be qualified to teach other subjects, but it is essential that he be a 
whole time man on the staff, capable of influencing boys. This will gain for him 
respect from the boys, attention from the management, sympathy from the other 
members of the staff including encouragement and co-operation from the head master. 

There are in almost every District Council service and perhaps in some Munici- 
pal services also, teachers trained in apiculture. Some of the younger men of this 
class could be sent for a special retraining in the subject. District Councils would, 
I think, readily participate in any scheme of training devised by the Agricultural 
Pepartment, and would very likely be even prepared to help financially in such 
training by granting salaries or stipends for the period of training. * 
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Some of the “third year” trained men c paid also be selected for a coarse id 
agriculture. The supply of teachers will, ia my opinion, offer very little difficulty. 

If a kamday is considered to be more suitable for the purposei I would suggest 
that hamdars be specially selected for the purpose and attached to the staff of the 
bchool. 

In my opinion, the services of a kamdar will hardly do if the subject is to be 
even treated a little more seriously without making it definitely vocationsu. 

If teachers are considered unsuitable, the Agricultural Department may be asked 
to select suitable men for the post. 

The essential qualifications that I would lay down are ability to teach the subject 
as well as ability to Influence boys The essential condition would be regular member* 
ship of the staff. 

(Ui)’ Land for carrying out the practical work should be acquired by Government 
for the purpose and lent to the local body, rent and tax free, solely for the purpose of 
such work and it should be definitely stated that the rights of the local body 
cease to exist if the land is not regularly used for the special purpose for which it is 
given. 

The acquisition of land may be sometimes an expensive under teking^ but there 
will also be instances where land may be given as a gift or part-time gift by some 
malgusar on the same conditions tVat Government would give to the local body. 
Such instances would, I thinki keep the total expenditure on acquisition within 
manageable proportions* 

If acquisition is too expensive an undertaking, Government might help in the 
acquisition and pay for the costs and other initial expenditure on the same basis as a 
special grant for building or furniture and apparatus, the local body paying its due 
sWe on the same basis. 

The cost of upkeep and any other recurring expenditure would of course be borne 
by the local body and included in the expenditure for Government grant. 

(iv) The time that was devoted to the subject at Chaurai was about one hour 
per day *.a., about five hours per week. This was consideied essential for the^ course 
at Chaurai. The time at present devoted to the teaching of science is in most 
cases three to four hours per week. 

The course now proposed is only a bit reduced in quantity compared to the course 
that was in force at Chaurai. If the subject is to replace or be an alternative to 
science, there, should be no difficulty in the boys devoting four or five hours per week to 
the subject. Th’S may be done by having two periods of two hoursj duration and 
one period of the normal duration of 40 to 50 minutes for notes, recording of observa- 
tions, questions from boys, etc. 

3. Conditions helpful for realising the aim,— i^) Confidence 'of the parents in 
the practical value of the course. The^ will see this value better in the school 
plot than the demonstration plot, 

(li) Interest and gcod-will of the boys. This will be secured more easily when 
connected with the school work rather than work under a kamdat at the demonstra- 
tion plot. 

(lii) Insisting on primary schools in the neighbourhood of vernacular middle, 
schools carrying out the gardening programme laid down for them. 

(iv) The produce should be given to the boys and parents should be invited 
frequently to see the school plot. 

(v) Co-operation between the stafl and agricultural teacher. 

(vi) Regular supervision from the Agricultural Department and co-operation 
between the local body and the two departments concerned. 

(vii) Last but not least — ^Tbe courses should only be commenced after land has 
been acquired and teachers trained. 
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44 Centres where the schecne su^g;ested may be tried, irrespective of the 
existence of demonstration plots and where the scheme is likely to succeed : — 

(i) Hoshangabad district — All the eight vernacular middle schools would 
welcome the scheme and the District Councils are likely to be keen on it. The 
following centres will be well worth a trial : — 

(a) Bahai in the Hoshangnbad tahsil. 

(£] Sobhapur in the Sohagpur tahsil. 

{c\ Titnarni in the Seoni-Malwa tahsil. 

(«?) Handia in the Harda tahsil. 

(it) Nintiar district — 

U) Harsud in the Harsud tahsiU 
(3) Shahpur in the Burhanpnr tahsil. 

(c) Bhamgarh in the Khandwa tahsil 

(Hi) Betttl — 

(a) Betul ‘Bazar in the Betul tahsil. 

{6) Bhainsdehi in the Bhainsdehi tahsil. 

(4 Multaiin the Multai tahsil. 

(iv) Narsinghpur district — 

(a) Kareli in the Narsinghpur tahsil. 

V^) Tendukheda in the Gadarwara tahsil. 

(v) Saugor district— 

{a) Rehli in the Rehli tahsil. 

U) Banda in the Banda tahsil. 

(r) Gadakota in the Rehli tahsil. 

(vi) Damoh district— 

(a) Hindoria in the Damoh tahsil. 

Patharia in the Damoh tahsil. 

\c) Hatta in the Hatta tahsil* 

(vli) Chhindwara district- 
ed) Amarwara in the Amarwara tahsil. 

f ^) Chaorai in the Chhindwara tahsil. 
c) Mokhair in the Sausar tahsil. 


Oral Evidence. 

31401. The Chairman ; Mr Beckett, you are officiating Director of Public 

Instruction in the Central Provinces P— Yes. 

3x402. We have your notes of evidence. Do you wish to add anything at 
this stage to your written note V— No. 

31405. Have you any views on adult education that you would like to put 

before the Commission P — It depends on what you mean by adult education. 

31404. 1 am thinking primarily of adult education designed to equip adults 
with literacy ?— In regard to adult education m this Piovince I think that the 
education 01 adults is of comparitiveiy minor importance as compared with the 

education of the child. There is v 'ry^ little demand for adult education and the 

experiments which have been made in regard to it show that the expenditure 
incurred on it is to a very great extent wasted. 

31405. What experiments are you referring to P — Certain local bodies have 
opened schools for adults and the general experience has been that after a short 
time the attendance falls, so that the class is scarcely worth continuing. The 
year before last an experiment was made in this direction by the Training 
College at Jubbulpore and a class of about 36 adults was got together and instructed 
by the Training College staff. At the end of two or three months this class of 36 
had dwindled to three or four. A certain amount of success has been met with in 
connection with welfare work in the mills, but the success attained has really only 
been moderate. What I think it amounts to is this, that where an adult can see 
that he is going to gain some material benefit from education you may get that 
adult to attend a literacy course. But unless he can see some material advantage 
he will not attend throughout the course. He is too tired at the end of the day^s 
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work to attend regularly. Generally speaking, the time wbicb he has given to the 
course and the money expended on it are wasted. That is why I feel that the 
main line of attack againstilliterdcy must be through the child. 

31406. Do you think that there is a lapsing into illiteracy on the part of the 
children who have, at one stage or another of their lives, attended school P— I am 
afraid that there must be a good deal of it ; I have mot got actual statistics 
with me. I have seen estimates given, but I do not know how these estimates 
have been arrived at. 

3*407. Have you yourself formed any view in the matter I think that 
undoubtedly, especially in rural areas, there must be considerable iapsinff into 
illiteracy. ® 

31408. Do you think that is due in part to the fact that the majority of 
the children return to parents who ajfe entirely illiterate P— It must be largely due to 
that. 

31409. In that connection, do you associate the need for adult education with 
the problem of achieving literacy amongst children P— T he trouble is that I do not 
think it can be managed, for the simple reason that you cannot get adults to attend 
schools. I think that wherever there is a demand for adult education, it should be 
encouraged and met and that if possible the demand should be created. I thinki 
howevori that adult education should always he a side line, as compared with the 
mam line of attack which after all is the line which bas succeeded in all other 
countries. 

3 1 410. Have you any views as to the possibility of developing female 
education in this Province ? — We have formed a committee at present to go into the 
whole question of girls* education. The difficulties in the way of advance are great. 
Secondary female education is progressing because the intelligentsia are recognising 
more and more the desirability of educating the feminine half of the population. 
But as regards female primary education progress has been extremely slow. There 
are Various reasons for this : the apathy of parents is perhaps the chief reason. 

31411. Is your department carrying out any propaganda in favour of education ? 
-^This committee which we have formed may he regarded as doing propaganda work. 
It will consult public opinion. In addition, the ofBcers of the department are always 
impressing upon the people 1 whenever possiole, the necessity for girls* education. 

3x412, Are you usine other departments to help you? How about the 
Co-operative Department ? Have you attempted to use that department do not 
think that we have made great use of the Co-operative Department. 

31 413. Do you think you might do so ?— Yes. 

31414. Co operation itself is primarily an educative movement, is it not Yes. 

31415. You describe the system in vogue in primary schools. Do you attach 
much value to the nature study bei * g taught at the present moment in your primary 
schools 1 attach some value. In practice we find that it is extremely difficult to get 
satisfactory nature study teachers. 

31416. Is that because you draw your teachers from the wrong class*?' Or 
because you do not pay them enough ? Or because you do not instruct them enough 
in the methods of teaching nature study^ ?— 1 do not think any of these causes hold 
good. Our rural school teachers are villagers ; they are trained to teach in our 
normal schools which are qoite good normal schools and the pay is not unsatisfactory. 
The minimum salaries prescribed b? Government are : for our untrained teachers, 
Rs. 15 ; trained teachers Rs. 20. In dear districts the untrained teachers get 
Rs. 18 and the trained teachers Rs. 23. Iti many districts the pay of the head master 
goea np to Rs. 50, Rs, 55, Rs, 60. 

31417. What proportion, of the teachers are trainei and what proportion are 
untrained?— 1 could not give you the exact figures : the greater number of them 
are trained. ^ 

314*8. Sir Ganga Ramt And the greater number of them are grIdaate^^-i- 
I^m^ talking of primary school teachers who are not graduates. 

31419^ Prof, Gangulee ; How “many n;fmal schools have you P— We have 
11 normal schools and they are capable of Juming out more masters than we at 
present can find employment for. lii fact* we''hadto reduce one or two sections because 
the market was getting unduly congested. This was due to the fact that Ideal bodies 
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in certain eases confirmecl untrained teachers, but we have pressed on them the 
undesirability of confirming more untrained teachers. Our normal schools meet 
the demand for the supply of trained teachers and we can turn out more 
teachers than we can find employment for kt the present moment, 

31420. The Chairman \ \ think the only middle school with a vocational 
courb in agriculture is on the budget of the Agriculture Department f— Yes, the 
Fowerkhera School at Hoshangabad. 

31421. Are you familiar with the working of that school Only on paper. 

31432. Are you, as a department, contemplating any experiment of that sort, or is 
it your intention to leave the future development of that in the hands of the Agricul- 
tural Department ? — Not the agricultural training given in ordinary schools, which I 
regard as prevocational training. As I have stated in my note, 1 think that vocational 
trainipg, if it is to be of any use, must be given in specialised institutions where students 
are taught by ^ecialists, and the course must cover a number of years But we are 
contemplating introducing agriculture into our rural middle schools. I enclosed a note* 
which was sent in by one of the Inspectors of Schools, which is generally on sound lines, 
and I think it is perhaps likely that we shall experiment in that direction in the near 
fature. 

31423. When do expect this experiment to be made I think that the 
department will be taking it up shortly, on the lines set forth in my note. We shall have 
to acquire land. 

31424. Meantime, you have nothing of that sort in operation ?— No. 

31425.— Have you any views about compulsion in primary educution ? Do you 
think that is a principle thatshonld be applicable in this Province I am strongly of 
opinion that it is through compulsion and through compulsion alone that we shall be 
able to combat illiteracy. Compulsory schemes have been introduced, as 1 have stated 
in my note, in 65 villages. It has also been introduced in certain Municipalities, and it 
seems to be spreading. For example, I passed a scheme for compulsory education in 
Raipur a few days ago, and a scheme for its introduction in 21 villages in Bilaspur is 
under consideration; a scheme for the Balaghat Municipality is ready for sanction. 
I mention these as instances which show that it does seem to be taking hold. 

31426. What is the longe&t period for which compulsion has been enforced for 
any particular district ? — \ think, three years. 

31427. Do you expect .the principle of compuUion to diminish, by an important 
extent , the leakage beiween the bottom and the top of the primary systegi P— Ida; 
1 think it is the one way of diminfshing that leakage which is likely to be absolutely 
effective. 

31428. Do you expect a complete stopping of that leakage by means of compulsion? 
Or do you still expect to lose a proportion P — 1 think in the beginnings proportion may 
be lost, because in certain cases local bodies ma) be rather reluctant to enforce the rules, 
but I think that things will be tighened up in course of time, and 1 do not see why the 
whole leakage should not be stopped altogether. 

31429. What penalty is visited on parents who disobey the laws and the rules ?— 
At present a fine is inflicted. 

31430. Who benefits by that fine P— Presumably the local authority, but I have 
forgotten. 

' 31431^ JHare you any indication as to the number of fines that have been levied P«» 
Nok 1 have no information. 

31432. Do you think that local authorities are taking action of a disciplinary 
nature?— They vary. In some cases, the numbers who have attended have gone up 
satisfactorily, and it would seem, if the first estimates were correct, that practically every 
bojr has been brought in to the school, but it is too early yet to say whether there has 
been' leakage during the operation of the coarse, 

31433* Do you form the view that there is an increasing demand for education for 
their chiidren amongst the cultivating classes P— There is certainly an increasing demand 
in some districts. In other districts, I am afraid that the parents are to a large 
extept apathetic. I think there is certainly an increasing demand in the urban areas. ' 
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, 1*434 such a demaad exists in a purely rural area, have you been able to 

associate that demana with any other cUcumstance or condition P — I should think, 
speakiDg broadly, that one might associate it with the general welfare of the people. 

3 > 43 S» You mean general prosperity P— Yes. 

3143S. The well-to-do are the first to ask for it P— Yes, 

3 ^ 437 * Meantime, the CominisBion has been told that primary education is entirely 
free ; is that so P— Compulsory primary education is entirely free. 

, 3 * 43 ®’ What about optional primary education P— For optional primary education. 
I think a very small fee of one anna or somethihg like that is levied. 

31439. One anna a month ?—Yes. 

^ 3*440. Is that the general position throughout the Province P— Yes. I think that 

IS the case. 

3 * 44 *. How about books P Does that include books P— Most Dislrict Councils 
give grants to poor boys 5 otherwise, the pupil supplies his own books. 

3x443 • ^0 that, except where the boy is regarded as a poor boy, the expenses 
to the parents amount to one anna a month plus the expenditure for books P^-Yes : it is 
one anna a month plus the expenditure for books, which is quite small. 

3 * 443 * Areyou the permanent Head of the department ?— I am the officiating 
Head. 

3x444. Your Chief being away P — Yes j he is on special duty with the Government 
of India. 

31445. How long have you been in charge P — It is now about three mouths, and I 
have officiated before for about 14 months. 

31446. Is the appointment which has taken your Chief away from the Province 
likely to be one of long duration P— It is a temporary appointment. 

31447. The Raja of Parlahimedi : During your experience in the department, 
did you find the tendenc]^ to learn growing in the rural tracts P— As I have just stated 1 
I think it is growing in the more prosperous tracts, but in the less prosperous tracts 
the parents are, to a large extent, apathetic, and they have to be persuaded to send 
their children to school in many cases. 

3x448. What is the class which usually takes advantage of the schools P Are 
there any particular classes which do so P — The more well-to-do classes do so. 
Of course, certain castes take to education much more readily than others. 

31449 How are the primary and middle schools financed P Are they fi nanced 
by Local Boards, or do they get any grants from Government ? — Vernacular primary 
and vernacular middle school are financed both by local bodies and by Government 
funds. 

31450. Are those schools growing' in number ?— Yes. 

3x451. When giving Government grants 10 such schools, what are the factors 
you take into consideration?— Wc^ have different systems. In our ^ grants ^to 
Municipalities for vernacular education we have a certain formula according to which 
the grant given by Government is based on the expenditure of the Municipality on 
education. We take the expenditure on vernacular education, deduct from it 6J per 
cent of the Municipality’s income, and give a minimum grant of half of the difference. 
In the case of local bodies, Government gives from time to time, when funds are 
available, large lump sum receiving grants which are devoted to various objects, says 
for improving the pay of teachers or for instituting provident funds, or^ for expenditure 
ott expansion as the necessities of the moment may require. In addition to that, we 
occasionally give a special non-recurring grant for the erection of school bailings* 
For example, last year we gave Rs. 9 lakhs to local bodies for the erection of primary 
school buildings. Of course, to these recurring grants from Government, local bo'dies 
add their own funds, 

31452. As regards the construction of buildings, is it not the practice that lodrfl 
bodies should find half of the expenditure?— We have no general rule. For instance 1 
this grant of Rs, 9 lakhs was given without any conditions of that sort. ' In some ea'^* 
tdcfal bodies who could afiFofd to do so spent more than 4 he xBOtey allotted y in other 
cases, they are spending what was allotted. 
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31453* As regards the introduction of agricultural study in middle schools 
through the vernacular, are there sufficient books available on the subjects^ so that it 
may be taken up at once ?— I do not know whether there is a book which would suit 
the course which may be introduced. I do not think that that matters very much 
because there are plenty of boohs which can be used for the instruction of the teacher, 
and the teacher would work to a syllabus rather than to a text-book. 

31454. How long would it take to get these schools to take up agriculture ? — 
In the first instance, we should introduce it as an experimental measure in a few schools 
so as to find out the best line of attack. Then it would depend on the funds available. 

314551 Sir yames MacKennax I understand that, in addition to being Director 
of Public Instruction, you are also Secretary to Government in the Education 
Department ?■— Yes, 

31456. What are the advantages of that arrangement P-*-! think that the work 
goes through more smoothly and easily. 

314571 Yon deal direct with the Minister P — Yes. 

31458. And he issues his final orders as the orders of Government Yes. 

.3J459* How long has that scheme been in force P— I could not say with certainty : 

I think about five or six years. 

31460. It is of some standing?— Yes. 

31461. Would you be able to express an opinion whether such an arrangement 
Would work in the case of the Director of Agriculture P — I would rather not express an 
opinion on that. 

31463. You are a science man yourself ?— Yes, 

3^463. Are there any arrangements for the teaching of botany in the high 
schools ?— No arrangements* have yet been made for the teaching‘of botany. The High 
School Board has drawn up a syllabus in agricultural botany for the use of high schools, 
but so far no high school has applied for recognition in that subject, 

31464* Students entering the Agricultural College would have to take a course in 
generaP botany before going in for economic botany P— Yes. 

31465* What sciences do yon teach in high schools P— Chemistry and physics, 

31466, Up to a high standard? — Up to th-e usual Matriculation stand ardk It is 
a preparatory course. 

^ 31467. Would that standard be sufficient to enable them to superimpose a course 

in applied chemistry without further general chemistry ?— No, they would need further' 
training in general before taking up applied chemistry, 

31468. Prof, Ganguteo : Is it the definite policy of the Government to introduce 
tree compulsory education ?— Yes, by degrees. 

31469* The policy has been outlined, and that is the intention P— Yes. 

• ^ There are 65 villages where compulsory education has already been 

introduced P — ^Y es. 


b 


31471, Is that by local bodies ? — Yes, assisted by a Government grant. 

31472. ^Whatis the extent of that grant P-Half of the additional expenditure 
0th recurring and non-recurring) entailed. 


S. ^ curriculum for the compulsory primary schools the same as for 

fue optional primary schools P — Yes. 


I1* Is tliwe any change in the quaHty of the teachers ?— No. When we fix 

tne grant tor teachers’ salaries, we usually take into Consideration the cadre as a whole 

provide a reasonable flow of 

jpromotion for the whole cadre. 


3*475* What were the rates of pay you mentioned in answer to the Chairman P — 

according to the district, from 
^Ost district^^^^ teachers, rising to Rs. 50 for the post ol Head Master in 

off'-^a^^’ What is the average attendance at these schools P— I cannot tell you 
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31477 ; Are they one-teacher schools 7 — Mo ; we aim at getting fairly large 
schools^ vi^ith 4 or more teachers. 

3147^* Who has the management of these compulsory schools ?— They are 
managed by the local bodies. 

3x479. Is there any supervision by your department ? — The department fixes the 
curricula and standards ; the examinations are conducted by the departnnent. 

3x480. Who does the inspection P— It is carried out by the Deputy Inspectors 
who ^re usually Government servants ; but as an experimental measure they have been 
transferred in 4 districts to the local bodies, 

31481. Who pays them in that case?— Their salaries are paid by Government 
as before. 

31482. Is there any provident fund for primary school teachers P — Yes, either a 
pension or a provident fund has been introduced, and practically all trained teachers 
are entitled to benefit. ^ I referred a moment ago to certain lump sum grants made by 
Government. The object of one of those grants was to found pensions for teachers. 
Speaking from memory, I think Government gave the whole of the money for 
founding this pension scheme, which in some cases is now being converted' into a 
provident fund scheme, 

31483. In the compulsory schools are all the teachers trained P— Most of them. 

3x484. Are they trained in normal schools P— Yes. 

31485. You have One Training College. I understand?— Yes, but that is for the 
training of Anglo -vernacular schoolmasters. There is a Normal School attached 
to it. 

31486. Who are the teachers in the 'formal Schools P— Most of them are graduates 
who have been trained m the Training College ; some are under-graduates. There are 
certain upper and certain lower division posts. The Head Masters are specially selected 
men on Rs. 250 — 300 a month. In addition, certain Superintendents of Normal Schools 
are in the Provincial Education Service^and can rise to Rs. 800. On the whole, the 
schools are very well staffed. 

31487. Do they get any agricultural training of any sort?— The students get a 
general science training, which includes nature study, and for giving that training we 
have masters who have taken an agricultural degree m most cases> or at any rate 
taken a special course in agriculture. 

3x488. What abou*- the pupils P Do you take them to see Government farms in 
the neighbourhood P— That depends on the situation of the Normal School. The 
one in Nagour happens to be near a Government farm j and I think they make use of 
it ; but there are others which are not near a farm and cannot. They have their own 
plots of land. 

31489. There is a plot of land attached to the Normal School P— Yes. 

314Q0. Do they farm on it ?— They grow vegetables and so on in an experimental 
manner^ and crops to some extent, 

3x491. The teachers are supposed to go to rural areas and teach there. ! would 
like to know whether they are adequately trained in the problems of rural life or 
not P— Most of the teachers in rural schools are villagers themselves ; they go to the 
Normal School from the village. They have spent their lives in rural surroundings . 
Moreover, most of the Normal Schools are in semi -rural surroundings; the fields 
are close by. 

31492. You have referred to the efforts you want to make in collaboration 
with the co-operative movement. Have you formed a definite plan of campaign in 
that connection P— I think“the system prevailng in the Punjab, where they haVe a 
Board consi ting of the Directors of Public Instruction, Co-operative Credit, Public 
Health and Agriculture, might be useful in this Province for propaganda amongst 
adults, which is a form of adult education to which 1 attach considerable importance 

31493. What are the composition and functions of your High School Education 
Bo'ard P— ThO composition is varied. Certain members are chosen" for their educational 
qualifications j these form the majority j 3 members represent the Legislative Council, 
7 the University j there are S“7 sclented Head Masters, and there are also representatives 
of agriculture axid engineering. 
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3X494* What is the state of yOur vernacular middle schools ? Is the number 
increasing?— Yes, particularly in Berar, probably because English has been added as 
an optional subject in a large nuoiber of the schools in Berar, and English is, of course, 
very popular. 

31495.- Are these schools controlled by the High School Education Board ?— No; 
most vernacular schools are under the management of local bodies, but the Board, 
fixes the syllabus both for midole and high schools. You asked me the powers of the 
High School Board. It controls the curriculum and examinations and has the power 
of recognition. 

31496. You spoke of the failure of night schools. How do you account for the 
fact that when such schools are organised by missionaries or by the Young Men’s 
Christian Association they are generally successful P Will you tell me where they have 
been successful ? — In big towns a num^r of adults may be led to see that education 
will materially advance their interests, and that will make such schools a success; but 
the villager cannot see what he is going to gam, and is usually tired out at the end of 
the day's work. 

31497. Even in rural areas, Missionary and Young Men’s Christian Association 
night schools have generally succeeded, whereas efforts made by Government and 
other agencies have failed. That was the case in certain villages we visited near 
Coimbatore, for instance?— One canhot say why certain schools have succeeded and 
others failed without knowing the local conditions. It is quite possible the missionaries 
have at their disposal men who are prepared to take up the work in a missionary spirit, 
either on very low pay or with no pay at all, and who, by reason of their personality, 
are able to exert more influence than the ordinary village school master. 

31498. It is perhaps a question of personality ?— Very largely. 

31499. Have you carried out a survey of areas where primary schools might be 
established ?— Yes, a survey has been made, I think in 1923. It was carried out in 

connection with the introduction of primary education. The method of advance in 

the past has been to a large extent to work through local bodies and District Officers 
who have a good idea of where schools may be set up with advantage. 

3x500. Care is taken not to establish half a dozen schools in one area while 
leaving another area Without any ?— Local bodies know very well where schools are 
needed most. What you suggest may occasionally occur where there is a large 
number of communal scho ^Is, hut that does not apply to any extent in the Central 

Provinces. It may happen that a village has an Urdu primary school as a separate 

institution , but we have not come to the stage that has been reached in some other 
parts of India where there are several communal schools in one town. 

31501. Has any one been sent to the Punjab to study their method of introducing 
agricultural training in middle vernacular schools? — No. 

31502 Nor to Moga?— Nor to Moga. 

31503. What about the depressed classes ? Are they still hostile to education ?— 
I do not know that * hostile ’ is the correct word to usd. A certain number of the 
depressed classes are beginning to realise the necessity for education. But speaking 
of the bulk they are, I am afraid, apathetic. We do everything we can to encourage 
them We give special grants, but the results are disappointing. In the case of the 
depressed classes there is a deplorable falling off between the fitst and the top 
standard of the primary school. 

3x504. But the efforts made by the Labour Department in Madras, as you know, 
have proved very successful and these depressed classes themselves are putting up 
school houses ?— 1 regard, as I said before, compulsory primary education as being the 
most effective means of educating the depressed classes. I do not think that anything 
will work as well, in practice, as compulsory education. 

31503^. UttCalverix It has been given in evidence before us that compulsory 
education has not made any headway in this Province. Do you agree with that I— 
1 think that the headway has been small up to the present, but it is now going on at an 
increased rate and 1 am becoming optimistic as to the rate of progress in the future^ 
I think it is going to act as a sort of snowball. 

31506: One witness says the main cause of the on satisfactory figures is thie 
apathy of the attendance committee ?— That may possibly be true iaiome cases. I 
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think conditions vary from district to district but certain attendance committees are 
very keen on their work and they are seeing that the children attend school 0! 
course it is too early yet to pronounce a final opinion. 

31507. The system of compulsory education has not been in force long enough 
to have any influence on the atten lance in the upper classesj say the fourth class 
Not yet. 

31508. That will be the real test P— Yes. 

31509. Sir Henry Lawrence i But the boys who are already in the fourth class afe 
now compelled to attend, are they not ? — Yes j that is true 

31510. Mr,Ccblvert: Leakaga has taken place before ihat stageP—Yes, I think 
you might possibly find the figures interesting. 

31 51 1. I should like to know what is the comparison between the first and fourth 
classes? — I do not think that the comparison between the first and fourth class 13 at all a 
fair comparison because in the first class there are a considerable number of infants 
whom it would take two years to pass out of Class 1. A Fair comparison would be 
be. ween Class il and Class IV. If you take the second and fourth classes in the Province 
as a whole the fall in numbers is from about 64^000 to 46,000 or a falling off of about 
25 per Cent. 

31512. The fourth class is the literate stage P— Yes. 

31513. You are reckoning to turn out about 46 , 000 literates per year P — Yes. 

31514. Have you ever tried to compare that with the normal death rate among 
literates in the Province to see if you are really making progress P — I have made no 
such comparison. It must be remembered that those figures, 1 mean the figures 
between the second and the fourth classes are largely the result of the fall in numbers 
which takes place amongst the depressed classes and the more backward communities. 
If the higher castes are taken, the fall is from 45*00) to 33 ,coo, that is <0,000 
in 45,000 ; so that 1 think this fall in numbers is sometimes rather exagi^erated . 
A mistaken idea arises from making a comparsion between the number in the first and 
the numb r in the fourth class. 

3iStS- This same witness refers to the decision by the Local Government to 
invest the Director of Public Instruction with the power to supervise the expend ture 
of the money earmarked and spent on education. Had yau no power before? — In the 
case of local bodies, the management of schools under the recent Act is placed in their 
charge. The grants given by Government hive been given for specific purooses 
and if they , are not spent on thj^e purooses we have power to reduce the 
grants; for example if a grant has oeen given for pensions contribution and if pensions 
ate not given, we have power to reduce the grant. But ap«irt from that Government 
exercises very little control. Of course Government can always reduce the local body 
grants for good and sufficient reasons but it is rarely done. 

3x516. It has also been given in evidence before us that Indian boys are generally 
deficient in powers of observation as compared with English boys. Would you agree 
with that?— I am not prepared to make a statement of that kind. I think to a large 
extent it would depend on the teaching which the boy had received. If properly taught, 
t think that the Indian boy is observant. 

31517. The point is important when you are discussing whether your re chers 
sliould be from the village or from the actual cultivating class, because we assume 
that a member of the cultivating class may know somethin? of agriculture) whereas 
% noD-cuUivator in a village may be ignorant of what is going on around him ? -A 
considerable number of our teachers are drawn from the cultivating class and in 
rural areas it is generally true to say that the teachers are villagers. Frequently, of 
course, they return to their own villages, which 1 consider to be very desirable. 

31518. You mentioned to the Chairman that aicempts to encourage adult 
education had not given very good results in this Province. Has any persistent pro- 
paganda been carried on in favour of adult education- P*— No , I can hardly say that 
thmre has beeU any persistent propaganda, but if you have a parent who is not pr^ared 
to send his boy to school it is hardly to be expected that he will go to school hlmsslf 

the end of the day^s work unless he expects to get some material benefit {com it. 

3x519.' Then we have it on record also that there is work for only loo days 
in the ywr, so that there is ample leisure* Do you think that you have got the right 
type of teacher for the adult schools p— We have to make use of tho teachers available. 
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I have no doubt thatj if you could put down an enthusiastic graduate, he might by 
his personal influence obtain an attendance which the ordinary teacher might not 
be able to obtain ; but it is outside the region of practical politics to do that. 

590. Do you not think that a teacher for adult schools must have special 
qualities as compared with one for a school for children ?— I should think so. 

31521* Did yon get any special readers for adults ? — No. 

32532. Do you not think that a reader which is suitable for infants is rather 
unsuUable for adults No I think that it suits them in the early stages. It is 
designed on a progressive system. 

3152 V You do not think that an adult, after having painfully laboured through 
a few sentences, feels disappointed when all that he learns is that the cow has four 
legs’’? — Itisdifiicult to make interesting books out of words of three letters. That 
must come later. 

31524. Special readers have not been tried ?-‘<-No. 

31525. Prof. Ganguleei You have told the Chairman that the education 
of the adult is of minor importance P— Yes, comparatively speaking, as we can get 
much better results by educating children. Funds are limited. If you have limited 
funds and spend too much money on the education of adults, it really amounts to 
taking aw-iy the educational bread from the mouths of the children. Adult education 
is expensive when measured in terms of literacy. We find for example in our 
Normal Scho<ds that above the age of 25 years, adults are practically 
unteachable. For that reason they have been excluded from our Normal Schools. 
They were unfit mentally to profit by the instruction given. 

31536. Calvert : You do not think that there is any connection between the 
teachability of the pupil and the teacher P— I think that to a certain extent that 
connection does exist. But take, for example, the experiment which was made 
a couple of years ago by the Training College staff where the adult class had 
the benefit of good and experienced teachers. Nevertheless the pupils did not 
remain and numbers fell away to such an extent that the class was discon- 
tinued. 

31527. We were given a little pamphlet by Mr. Mande. Was that experiment 
followed up at all inside the jail P — Noj I think, though, that a considerable extension 
of the experiment in jails is under consideration. 

51 528. Does your department regard itself as in any way responsible for 
the moral uplift of the villagers P — It is responsible for the education of the 
villagers and apart of that education consists in moral instruction, 

31529. If you took a series cf villages with a school and another series 
without a school, would you find any difference in sanitation, health and general 
cond tions between the two P— -I am afraid I am not prepared to express an 
opinion on tVat question. 

31530, Is there an V attempt here to teach your teachers the economics of 
village fife, that is, land administration, a little agriculture, stock breeding, etc. P~I 
do not think that they teach economics in that sense. 

31531. You have not schools in which they go through a course in rural 
economics?— No. 

31532. Do you think it would popularise education if they could be of more 
practical assistance to the villagers P— I am doubtful whether it would have any 
effect. 

3^533* Sir Henry LimrenceiThe witness has told us that the teacher is 
almost always a half educated Brahmin with no interest whatever in, and no knowledge 
6f» agriculture ? Do you agree with that statement P— I do not agree with that state- 
ment at all. Our village schools, as I have said before, are staffed very largely by villagers 
who have gone through the vernacular middle school course ; this has been followed 
up by a two or three years’ course in our Normal Schords which, I think I may say, 
are very efficient institutions. In the case of the teachers in secondary schools inthi^ 
high schools departmenti they are all graduates who have taken a degree in teaching as 
post graduate course, and in the case of the middle schools ^epartpnent they^ arf 
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undergraduates who have gone through a two-years' course o£ instruction as 
teachers. I think that on the whole our teachers are very well trained, 

31534. Conditions vary very much in different Provinces, In some Provinces 
they are largely brahmins. Here it is not so ?— Not in the case of primary school 
teachers. 

3 iS 35 » Can you give me any percentage at all P — I am afraid I cannot. I might 
be able to get the figures. 

31536. Do you think it is about half and half ? — I could not say. I shall try to 
find out and let you have the figures. 

3x537* What do you consider is the driving force behind this movement for 
compulsory education P — I suppose that the public feeling is that the general advance- 
ment of the Piovince Is dependent on primary education. 

31538, And are the people who ask for this compulsory education the people 
who would otherwise not have their children educated P— I do not know that the people 
who would not have their children educated are the people who ask for this education. 
I think really that the edncaiion is thrust upon them by the members of local bodies 
who realise that compulsory education is in the people’s interests. 

31539* A.nd do I understand you to say that it has been introduced through 
Municipal Councils or through the District Councils ?— Both. When I Said 65 villages 
those were all under District Councils; in addition it has been introduced in a certain 
number of Municipalities. 

31540. In how many districts are these 65 villages ?— I think four districts. 

3 1541. And some twenty districts have not taken any step in that directionP-^ 
No ; but 1 think it is going to spread. 

31542. If a parent does not send his boy to school, who decides whether he should 
be prosecuted or not?— An Attendance Authority is formed under the Act and the 
Attendance Authority is responsible. 

31543. That body consists of members of the District Council, does itP 
What is the constitution of that authority P — I could not say without a reference 
to the notlhcation. 

31544, Is it official or non-official? — Non-official entirely. 

3^545* Up to date they have instituted no prosecutions ?•— There have been a few 
prosecutions ; not many. 

31546. Do you anticipate any difficulty! ii prosecutions are startedt that that 
would lead to any disapproval on the part of *:he people affected P— I think, possibly in 
the beginnings perhaps public opinion will have to be educated. 

31547. Sir Ganga Ram : In the Punjab, in Lyallpur, we have started a Normal 
School for rural teachers, who go through one year’s course in agriculture. Have you 
got anything of the kind here ?— No j but when we have these larger school plots and 
introduce agriculture as a subject of study in the vernacular middle schools, we shall 
of course arrange for the training of the teachers by the Agricultural Department. 

31548. Have you in your schools any plots allotted for agriculture, as 
demonstration plots P— We have school gardens, but we have no plots of larger size. 

31549. What size are the plots which you have got P — The ordinary school plot 
varies in size. 

31550. Can you give me an idea of the size of the school garden ? — It may be 
the size of this room. 

3iSSx» What do they grow in that ? — Flowers and sometimes vegetables ? 

31552. Vegetables for the schoolmaster ^—-Sometimes. 

31553. There is nothing to teach the boys the mode of ploughing or hax vesting, 
or something of that kind?— -That is scarcely possible in these plots, but the school 
garden up to date has not been much of a success. I think it needs a little 
stiffening up. 

31554, . In this Province, have you any book giving agriculture mottoes inj the 
vernacular language P-— Not that I am aware ofi 
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31555 * Would you at least approve of selected agricultural mottoes being 
introduced in the curriculum of the rural schools P—Yes, it might be a useful 
thing to do. 

31356. So that the boys can learn old men’s experience ?— Yes. 

31357* Punjab we have got a book of mottoes which waS edited by 

a Civil Service officer. Is there no recognised book of mottces in this Province ?— 
I am not aware of such a book. 

31358. Do you teach scale drawing in the high school?— Yes, drawing is taken 
as a subject of study in the high school. 

31559. Up to what standard is scale drawing taught ?— Geometry* of course, is 
taught in the high schools up to Matriculation. 

31560. Could a student of a high school reduce a map to half its size?— 
I presume that is part of the drawing syllabus, but without reference I could not say 
whether that particular point is brought out. 

31561* Have you started teaching the boys the use of tools, for instance, those 
used in carpentry ? — ^Yes, we have manual-training teachers attached to a number 
of. high schools. 

31562. Not in all of them P — Not in all so far, but that is coming, 

31563. Do you find any difficulty about depressed class boys learning in the same 
schools with the higher caste boys ?— We have had difficulty at times. 

3x564. But now they have merged ^ Do they sit together and learn together ? — 
The department insists on their being treated alike in schools. Occasionally, parents 
object and there is trouble. 

31565. What is the result of Ihe trouble ? Do you expel them P— No. In some 
cases, where local opinion has been very strong, they have separate schools. 

31566. You have given way to that movement ? — ^The department does not give 
way, and in all Gevernment institutions we insist on all pupils being treated on 
the same footing. 

31567. Have any boys gone to England with a Government of India scholarship 
for studying any industries ?— Yes, we sent one Home last year, and we are sending 
another this year for electrical engineering, 

31568. . On a Government of India scholarship ?— There used to be Government 
of India scholarships, but now they are awarded by the Local Government. 

31569. You send one every year ?— One has been sent every year, I think, for 
the last few years, 

31570. For three years ?— About three years, 

31571, Do you think that in three years he will learn anything about electrical 
engineering ?— I hope so. 

31572. What is your experience of the men who have come back to India after 
their studies in England ? Have they done any useful work, or have they taken to 
any industries?—! could not say from memory, but I think the results, on the whole, 
have been rather disappointing, 

31573. Could you give us a list of those who have gone and any report about 
them?— Yes, such a list is submitted every year to the High Commissioner, 

31574. Will you send us a copy of that ?— Yes, 

31575, I suppose you are a syndic of the University?— Yes, Lam a meniber of 
the Esecutive Council, as we (ill it here. 

31576. , You mean the Syndicate P—The Executive Council is the governing body 
and it really takes the place of the old Syndicate. 

31577. Generally, how many boys pass the entrance examination, and how many 
graduates pass in a yesi ?— I am afraid I could hot give the figures without a reference. 

You may send the figures afterwards, 
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3157 ^* the Province overcrowded with graduates of the University, or do 
the graduates find employment?^! think they get employment 

31579 to this time there is no overcrowding ^ — There is no great over- 
crowding, certainly. 

31580. What is the scale of pay that a matriculate boy expects?— I think as a 
clerk he starts on Rs. 35, but 1 am not sure. 

31581, And what start does a graduate get ? — Supposing we take a graduate as a 
schoolmaster, he starts on Rs. 80. 

3x582. If he is not a schoolmaster, what does he get ?— 1 think that would be a 
fair figure to take. 

31583. When you talk of female education, can you give me any nercentage of 
the literacy among the females ? — I could not say what the percentage is, but it is 
very low. 

31584. Do you not work the figure out in your annual reports ?— The percentage 
of literacy is in the census report. 

31585. You do not report on it in your annual report ? — We do not report on 
the literacy of the people as a whole. 

31586. Literacy among women is a very important matter which every Director 
of Public Instruction does report on in his annual reports. If you want to expand 
female education, are you well equipped with teachers? — No. 1 am afraid the 
problem of the woman teacher is rather a serious problem. As a matter of fact, 
our cadre of teachers for Government schools, speaking from memory, is 730 or 740 
in girls* primary schools. I understand you are dealing with primary schools. Out 
of this 730, in Government primary schools for girls, .1 think about i2o are men. 
They are usually pensioners, old schoolmasters. This number is being steadily 
reduced year by year, so that I think, in a few years, all our primary Government 
girls* schools will be staffed by women teacher?. Similarly, aided primary girls* 
schools, which are usually run by Missionary Societies, are staffed by women teachers, 

1 believe almost exclusively, 

31587. Have'you any Normal Schools for training these teachers We have 
two Government Normal Schools, and there are two aided Normal Schools for women 
teachers. 

31588. Sir Thomas Middleton : How many kinds of primary schools exist in the 
Province! -Government, District Board, Missionary, private? — Schools are managed 
by local bodies, and in addition there are aided schools. There are only a very few 
Government primary schools] except girls* schools. 

3T589. 1 heard you mention Government primary girls* schools^ and 1 did not 
know whether ypu had any Government primary boys’ schools ?— There are only a very 
few Government primary boys* schools. Female education is regarded as rather a 
tender plant, and Government provincialises a school as soon as a certain minimum 
number attend, and pays the whole of the cost of upkeep. 

31590. The boys’ schools are the schools of the local authorities, aided schools 
and mission schools which are private, is there any private venture school other than 
the missionary school area good many unaided, private venture schools. 

, 31591. There is no private school aided by you, except those undertaken by some 
body like a missionary body ?— There are a few other bodies. There are ceitain socie- 
ties which have schools aided by Government \ for instance, the Depressed Classes 
Society has schools,* those aie aided schools. 

3x592. I>o you publish regulations for grants-in-aid ?— Y es, 

31-S93* -^nd any school asking fora grant must satisfy you as to certain conditions. 
Yourself having been satisfied, how is the grant assessed? Do you pay a uniform 
percentage of the net . cost, or do you vary your percentagei depending upon the 
efficiency and other conditions of the schools ?— Generally speaking, we give a certain 
percentage of the expenditure, but 'in special, cases, where there, are special circum* 
stances, ue-give them increased grants, but it is still a proportion of the expenditure* 
The^nermal rate of grant is one -third of the expenditure, but in sppciaJ cases we give 
half i sometimes for depressed classes schools we give even tVo-thifds of the expendi* 

tfire,, because we, think that they need encouragement. 

\ 
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3i394* i understood from ^some of the previous answers that^ in additioUj yotl 
frequently maike block grants for special purposes ? — Yes, to local bodies. 

31595 - Are the subjects of chemistry and physics commonly taken up by students 
appearing for the Matriculation examination in this Province P—Ves, the majority of 
the pupils take them up. 

31596. How is the equipment provided ? On what sort of scale do you give aid 
for the provision of equipment in schools? — Of course, many of the schools are 
Government schools, in which case Government provides the whole of the equipment 
In those that are not Government schools, we give furniture or equipment grants equal 
to half the expenditure. 

31597. You have not found it necessary to give an additional grant for apparatus 
for those schools which are providing instcuction in chemistry and physics? — We give 
grants for apparatus based On the expenditure. 

31598. The normal grant, I think you said, was 50 per cent ? — Yes. 

31599* You have not found it necessary to offer, say, 75 per cent in, order to 
encourage such .provision ?— No. 

32600^ We found in some Provinces very little was Hone in the teaching of these 
subjects owing to lack of apparatus. You refer to the fact that at one time agriculture 
was a subject for Matriculation,‘but it degenerated into text-book agriculture and was, in 
your opinion, valueless ? — It did not degenerate ; it never was more than text-book 
agriculture. 

31601* And was entirely valueless ?^1 think so* Ihe Principal of the A grlcul<* 
tural College said he preferred students who had not taken that subject at all, as then 
they did not have to unlearn what they had learnt. ' ^ 


31602. For how long did the experiment continue ?— -I cannot say. It was going 
60 when I came to the Province. At that time we were affiliated to the Allahabad 
University. I was largely instrumental in getting that course cut out. 


31603. 1 ask you because in several Provinces where that experiment has not been 
tried it has been suggested by witnesses ?— I think it is a mistake to attempt it. 

31604. Reference has been made to the statement, Oommooly heard, that Indian 
students ate lacking in powers of observation. Do you khow whether any competent 
educationist in this country has ever gone into that subject and made a report?— I do 
not think so. Personally, 1 have not found Indian students lacking in powers of 
observation. I had a great many of them through my hands as Principal of the Science 
College* They may sometimes lack those powers, but they can be developed, 

I Jiad a good manjf students through my hands during six years in an Indian 
college, and my experience was the same. I found their powers of observation very 
g^di if propwly trained. But you are not aware of any discussion having arisen in 
educational circles on the subject?— No, 


3x6(^. You refer to the fact that regularity of attendance is governed by whether 
the children are wanted for work in ihe fields or not. Is any attempt made in this 
Province to arrange the school holidays so as to coincide with the busy season ?— Yes* 
that IS almost always done in rural areas. 

31607. Docs that necessitate a considerable difference in the periods during which 
holidays are taken throughout the Province? For example, are holidays given in the 
cotton-picking s^son in primary schools in cottbn areas P-I cannot give you the exact 
dates, but school committees are allowed to make their holidays coincide with the busy 
seasons, and I know that they do so in many areas. ^ 


31608^ Do you encourage them to take such action P— They naturally it. 

31609- Prtf/. Do you find the District Councils are keener 


on 


j jrvu tiuu vne l^lSli 

eduction than the Municipalities ? — It is impossible to generalise. I hope the introduc- 
compulsory eduction m sOme Municipalities will encourage others to take* it up 
and that in Course of time public opinion will become alive to its importance.’ 

ultii^tewult'' any 'indication ot that at present B-I am optimistic of the 
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px^ii. Do the reports o£ inspections of compulsory primary schools go to the 
local bodies as well as the Governnnent P — They go ch*efly to the local bodies. Reports 
•bout every little primary school do not come to Government, but the schools as a 
whole are reporte 1 on each yew by the Deputy Inspectors, the Assistant Inspectors 
and the Inspectors, and also by the local bodies themselves ; in addition to which the 
district officials make a report. We have a very complete system of reports . 

31612. Government can follow their prcgiess ?*- Yes. 

31613. Do you find any improvement in the vernacular primers foi the e schools?— 
We have vernacular reader^ which were rewritten a short time ago under the direction 
of committees appointed for the purpose, and I think they are very suitable, 

31614. Have you a Text-book Commrtee here ’—Yes. 

31615. Do all the primers go befoie that committee for their decision ?— Yes. 

31616. Mr, Calvert : You say the high schoo’s are situate 1 in towns. Does not 
the great bulk of your population live in villages ? — Yes 

31617. You make the majority go to the minority ?— If you put a high school in 
a villagei the boys would have to come from the other villages round about; the boys 
in the village where the school was situated would provide only a small nacleus. The 
boys might just as well go to a town, where there is a larger nucleus. 

3x618. Does it not seem that towns have an amazing fascination for your 
department ?— No, but towns are the centres to which all roads and ra»Iways lea<l, and 
we provide liberal hostel accommodation there for boys who come from the villages 
outside. 

31619. You do not attach much weight to the complaint that you drag boys away 
from the villages fox education ?— None, because no other course is possible. 


(The witness withdrew) 
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Mr. AMANAT ALI, Burhanpur, Khandwa District. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question 6.— Agricultural indebtedness.— (a) (i) The agricultural class as a 
whole IS dependent more Or less upon village sowcars (moneylenders), and a great part 
of a cultivator’s produce either in kind or cash goes to his moneylender. The result is 
that a few months after the harvest season is over, the poor Cultivator is rendered 
penniless. WhateTer surplus is It ft with him, if any, is spent in other wordly affairs, 
for example, marriage ceremonies, etc. The Indian cultivator keeps no provision for 
the future. He is regardless of it. Well then he must have sufficient money to meet 
his cultivation expenses throughout the year and finds no other source than to approach 
the sowcar. 

Another cause is that all the produce of the farmer goes to the merchant through 
the broker, who settles all bargains between them. The cultivator knows very little 
about the cuirent prices in the market and the proper men whom he should approach 
in disposing of his pioduce. Thus everj’Lhing is left to the sweet will of his broker who 
reaps the real profit which otherwise would have gone to the producer. 

(ii) The village scmcar is the train source of credit for the culti\atDr« 

^ (hi) Thejmoneylender is the greatest enen y of the cultivator. His principal 
object IS to get as much interest from the cultivator as possible. An expert moneylender 
generally holds out hopes of lending monpy to him; but just at the time when money 
is needed most from him he tries to charge very high rate of interest or else does not 
stick to his word of honour. 

^ Thus, in imrmal years, alm< st the whole profit cf the cultivator gees to him as 
interest with the result that his principal remains fully unpaid, while in bad years the 
interest even is not satisfied. It is obvious, therefore, that if the cultivator once falls 
a prey he is never able to get out of the clutches of tre scwcat, 

(b) Taccam leans shjould be granted more liberally at a low rate of interest and should 
be repayable not m a lump sum, generally speaking, but by means of instalments. 
1 he village ^ai^ari should see that the money so granted is not misused. 1 know many 
cases where cultivators obtained taccavt grants from the Government and paid it to 
the sovear* 

Yes, the U^rious Lo^ns Act should be enforced and the Insolvency Acts may be 
made more applicable to farmers than to merchants. 

^ Question 10.— Fertilisers — (a) So far as dry farming is concerned, artificial 
fertilisers are of very little use. They are so costly that it is impracticable to apply 
them in dry farming practice. The increase in yield does not compensate the cost. I 
think that natural manures such as cowdung and city refuse can be more profitably used 
if properly preserved. 

(tf) Very little has been done to popularise the use of improved fertilisers. They 
are mostly used on the Government farms. Pree experiments should be performed on 
private lands. At least one village in each patv. an circle (where irrigated crops are 
raised) should be selected for such experiments, and the results shown to the 
cultivators. 

(^ Scarcity of wood for fuel is the main cause of using cowdung as such. Bona 
ide agriculturists and labourers may be allowed to take fuel wood free from the 
Government forests* 

Question ii.^Crops.— (a) *(i) The Agricultural Department has no doubt done 
much towards the improvement cf crops, but still a lot more remains to be done. Let 
Us take, for example, the introduction of roseum cotton in the Central Provinces and 
Khandesh (Bombay Presidency). This cotton possesses higher ginning qualities and 
also gives a better yield. The area under roseum has increased by leaps and bounds. 
But lately cotton wilt has spread very considerably, Roseum is being replaced by buri 
(an exotic variety) in places where the soil and climatic conditions are favourable 
(round about Manjrod tract in Burhanpur tahsil). But it does not thrive everywhere, 
and, moreover, is not liked by mill-owners as the staple is very weak. The department 
therefore should try to introduce some other variety of cotton which can resist wilt to 
a greater extent. 
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Let us now take another crop, say wheat, which is an important vahi crop in 
Melghat tahsil of Amraoti district and in Hoshangabad and Betul districts. It is 
almost grown as a dry crop. In years cf heavy rainfall and in places where- cold 
weather showers of rain generally fall, wheat rust plays havoc. Certain strains of wheat 
have been selected at Pusa such as Pusa 4 and Pusa 12 which resist rust to a great 
extent. But then they are not barani varieties and are only suitable for irrigated tracts. 
Another drawback is that these are beardless varieties and much damage is caused by 
wild animals. The department should pay more attention to wheat raised as a dry crop 
and try to find out rust-resisting variety. I would strongly recommend that a wheat 
farm should he established in Melgbat tahsil of Amraoti district, which t*act is 
altogether neglected by the Agricultural Department. 

(li) Lucerne and clover are the two important fodder crops which can supply green 
fodder almost throughout the year. They are generally grown on the Government 
farms and are altogether unknown to the cultivators. They can very well be intro- 
duced. Experiments may be performed on private Ifarms under well irrigation, and 
methods of cultivation shown to the cultivators. 

(Hi) The demand for pure seed is so great that the Government seed farms can 
hardly meet the requirements of the farmers. There are certain seed farmers connected 
with the department, as in Hoshangabad and Betul districts, who obtain pure seed from 
the Government farms and all their produce is distributed to other growers next year 
through the department. I like this system. My opinion is that such seed farms 
should be established in each tahsil or taluka and an association of well-to-do farmers 
and malguzars be formed through Government aid for this purpose. Seed dep6ts 
should be established at convenient places whence the pure seed vrould be available to 
farmers. 

(iv) Wild animals generally inhabit neighbouring Government forests and great 
damage is done to crops in areas close to forest. Shooting is prohibited in the Govern- 
ment forest, except on permission for purposes of shikar and not as a measure for 
preventing damage. The F. rest Department seems to have little or no sympathy with 
the agriculturists. In my opinion, free shooting permits should be granted annually to 
bond agriculturists on condition that they should report the number of wild animals 
killed. So also, licences for keeping arms for crop protection may be granted more 
liberally. This is the first step towards prevention. 

Trees and shrubs growing On the banks of streams and nullahs (running through the 
cultivated tracta) serve as good breeding places for wild animaU. The ryot is not 
allowed to cut these trees (as in Melgbat tahsil of Amraoti district). If this restriction 
is removed much damage can be prevented. 

Similar crops are grown on scattered areas. If neighbouring cultivators, after 
consultation, grow similar crops in fields close to each other, more efficient watch can be 
kept and damage reduced. 

Growing a few rows of such crops as are not liked by wild animals, along the 
border of fields is a much safer remedy. 

Question 15. — ^Veterinary.— (o) This department should be under the control of 
the Agricultural Department. 

(c) (i) and (ii) : Np. The agriculturists still stick to their old methods of treat- 
ment, for example, the practice of “ hot iron touch’*, which is very common. 
Agriculturists ^ are a most backward clas«. The majority of the people have little 
or no faith in the so-called foreign medicines. Even if native-drugs are used, 
they think them foreign People, even for their own sake, seldom seek medical 
assistance, much less the assistance of the veterinary dispensary for their animals. 

Indifference on the part of the Veterinary Assistants and their demands for fees 
discourage the cultivators still more. If better people are appointed, the standard 
of pay increased, and efficient supervision maintained, this evil can be re.neclied. 

(d) Except those contagious diseases which are most common, such as rinderpest 

and foot-and-mouth disease, all other contagious diseases are unknown to the public, 
(for example, anthrax and piroplasmosis). Infected cattle are sometimes segregated 
whenever possible but other preventive measures are net known Assistants in the 
Revenue Department and revenue inspectors) are the persons who usually 

come in touch with the cultivators. These men possess very ordinary educational 
qualifications. So that apart from the routine and preset ihed departmental dutiesi 
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cannot advise the caltivators in such matters when such a disease breaks out. SI 
trained agriculturists £.re appointed as patmaris and revenue inspectors i these obstacles 
can be greatly removed They are sufficiently trained for both these jobs. 

Question 26,-^Statistics.— ^ 5 ) In the Central Provinces and Berar» each tahsil 
or talaka is divided inro so many circles and almost the whole work mentioned 

in sub^paragraph (a) or this question is entrusted to paivicttis, These^a/vom are men 
of very low qualification and, so far as agricultural knowledge is cnncernedi th^ 
are quite ignorant. They are not competent to judge the general prospects of the 
crop and the yield estimation. Their reports are not based on facts, and wrong 
figures and information are sent to the departmental heads. In order to have men 
capable of doing such responsible dutiesil would recommend that trained agriculturists 
may^ be appointed as pat^matis or else these d ities should be transferred to the 
Ag*iicultural Assistants and the number of such AgricuUnral Assistants may be 
increased in each tahsil « 


Oral Evidence. 

31620. Ths Chairman i Mr. Amanat Ali, you come from Burhanpur Yes. 

3i 62I« What is your occupation ?— Farming. 

31622. You have given us a note of the evidence you wish to place before ui." 
Would you like to add to that by any statement at this stage No. 

31623. How many acsres do you farm ? — About 800 acres in one -^lace and 130 
in another. 

31624. You farm that yourself ?— Yes. 

31623. Have you any other land apart from those 950 acres P — -Yes, about 300 
acres of barren land with no cultivation on it I have started breaking it up with 
a tiactor; 1 made a beginning last year and have already broken up 80 acres of it, 

31626. Do you let any of your land out to tenants?— Yes, 1 own some villages 
and let my land out to tenants. 

31627. Is that included in the 950 acres you have mentioned ?— No. 

31628. Do you farm the 800 acres you mentioned by means of an overseer and 
hired labour? — Yes, I have some agents who look after the cultivation, but I manage 
the whole estate myself, 

31629. Do you carry on your farming operations with hired labour, or have 
you some arrangement with your labourers whereby they farm the land and share 
with you on some basis P— It is all done by hired labour. 

31630. Voupay solely money wages?— Yes, except in the case of servants 
who are paid partly in kind and partly in cash 

31631. Have you any difficulty in getting sufficient labour ?— Yes. 

31632. For how mr.i»y years have you been farming in this district ?— 1 have 
been in charge of my iirrn for the Kst 5 years. 

31633. Is the diliculty owing to shortage of labour increasing P— Yes. 

31634. How do you account for it P — The neighbouring region is ^ well-populated 
and many cultivators are migrating there because they are getting land from 
Govern cnent, whereas the land where I am is being depopulated, partly owing to forest 
trouble and partly on account of unfavourable climatic conditions. 

31635. What are your principal crops?— Cotton, wheat and gram. 

3*636. Are your lands irrigated ? — No. 

31637. Do you CO any irrigation yourself by means Of wells ?— Yes, on a few 
acres of land, on which I raise vegethble crops and sugarcane, and lirrigate about 
2Q acres of wheat by well iirigation. 

31638. How many wells have you ? — Two big wells. 
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31639- Have they paid you P— Yes. 

3i64o. At what depth did you strike water? — 30, to 40 feat. 

do you use? —An oil-engine and centrifugal pump. The wells 
are in different places, so that I have to use two separate plants. 

sucJss'f^Ye^?*’*® knowledge, those welU have been a financia 

31643. Have you any tanks ?— No. 

*5“*P/ourselt for this business of managing an estate P— 
I*tMk diMgrof*™’ «»tt'ng my training at the Poona* Agricultural Col- 

31645- For Bve years you have been in sole charge of this large estate P— Yes, 


Were you trained in the science 


How about the commercial side? 
of marketing at all P— Not much, 

31649. On the side of management ?— We were trained on that side. 

direct'cn*?— Yes with the way in which yon were trained in that 


31651. How about the accountancy P 
uo accountancy. 


Did you get any accountancy at all ? — No ; 


3165a. Do you know what I mean, farm accountancy ?— Yes : we did not receive 
any training in accountancy. 

31653. Would that have been an advantage It would have been. But I learnt 
my own accountancy after leaving the college. 

3*654. But did you learn accountancy from some one who had been familiar with 
the business of farm accounting ?— -Not exactly that j but I learnt general accountancy. 

3*655. But still, accounting on a farm is not at all an easy matter P— I did not find 
any diflSculty. 

31656, We should like to hear some of your experience in the matter of marketing 
crops. First about your own produce ; how do you market that P— I take the whole * of 
my produce of cotton to the market nearest to my village and I sell direct to the 
merchants or to the miUa We have mills in Burhanpur. 

31657. How far is that from your estate ? - 50 miles, 

31658. Y ou take it by road P— Yes, 

3*659. Do you do it yourself in your own carts, or by contract P-^I take it in my 
own carts. 

31660. How long does that journey take?— About three days, I do not take my 
produce to the market in the first instance , I show my samples to the merchants or 
the mills. 


31661. And you get better prices from the merchants or the mills ?— Yes; 1 do 
not engage any middlemen ot brokers. 

31662. Whom do you charge with the duty of selling the cotton P Do you go 
yourself P— I go myself, mostly, 

31663. And you of course keep in touch with the trend of the market P— Yes. 
3x664. And you hold out for a reasonable price P— Y ss. 


X2 
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31665* Ho you keep your cotton on your carts until you get the price that you 
think reasonable? — I hive gotgodowns in Burhanpur and other places, and if I do not 
get a proper price I unload the carts. 

31666. So you could afford to wait for the market?— Yes. 

31667 Unfortunately, thes^ are advantages not available for the small 
cultivator?— Yes. 

31668. Can you express r,t all the difference be‘ ween the averac e price that you 
get and the a-verage price on the same day that the cultiv'ator would get? What sort 
of difference do you put it at? — So far as cotton is concerned, I get at least Rs, a to 
Rs. 3 per palla more than what the average cultivator gets , z.palta means 3 maunds. 

3*669 For the same quality of cotton ® — Yes. 

31670. How about irarketing yout wheat I dispose of my wheat on the spot or 
send it to Burhanpur. 

31671. You sell it retail to the local consumers ? — Yes. 

, 31673. Or dse ?— Or else I send it to Burhanpur and store it there till'I get good 

prices. 

31673. Do you have any difficulty in keeping it in good condition ? — No. 

31674, How about your gram?— I dispose of it in the same way. 

31675. iviostly locally 1 suppose ?— Yes , most of my gram pioduce is given to my 
servants m kind. 

3x676, How about your sugarcane ? — I grow very little of it, 

3x677. Is there a mill in the district ?— No ; sugarcane is only used for chewing 
purposes 

3 '<578. I was interested to know that you have been growing vegetables on 
irrigated land. What about the market for vegetables P— I send them to the village 
bazars. We have diffeient bazars in different villages on different days in the week. 

31679. You send one of your servants to sell them ?— Yes. 

3i€Eo. Do you fix the price yourself ? — No* 

31681. He sells at the current market price in the bazar ? — Yes. 

3x682. Is that a profitable venture ° — Ii is. 

31683. Do you think there is an opening for an expansion of that business ?•— Not 
in-that place, because we do not have a good market 5 we cannot do the business on a 
greater scale. 

31684. You menti.. ned this Fong jouiney that your bullocks do with the cotton. Do 
you take any particular steps to keep your bullocks in goad condition in the season of 
fodder shortage ?■— I store a lot of fodder myself. 

316S5. What sort of fodder ? — Wheat chaff. I have 200 to 300 acres under 
wheat and I store the chaff, and I also bring grabs from the reaerve forest and store 
it. 


3 X 636 . You cut grass from the reserve forest and make it into hay?— Yes and 
keep it i n stacks. 

3x687. Keep it under cover ? — Not under cover ; we simply thatch the stack, 

I considere^, at all, the wisdom of adopting the scheme of preserv- 

-f ** ensilage ?-Yes ; if there is any shortage of fodder then we have 

to store it in the form of eubilage or hay. 

3x689. Do you make ensilage ? —No j I do not. 

31690. Do you believe in it P— Yea, 
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Can you succeed in keeping your working bullockji in pretty good condi- 
tion throughout the year «»— So far as my bullocks are concerned, they are in gfod 
condition. ® 

31692. One or two questions on the substance of your note: On page 386 , in*' 
answer to our question as to iaccofoi leans, you suggest that tne^e loans should be 
granted more liberally at a low rate of interest. Do >ou think there is any danger 
that cheap credit might mean heavjf borrowing amongst the cultivators? — Ido not 
think so. 


31693. What wheat are you grow 11. g ?— I grow different vaiieties of wheat 
mostly the local pissi and the local hansi, I have improved varieties from the Govern 
ment farm and some varieties from Pusa. 


3x694, How are they doing ? — They are thriving well, I am growing Pusa 4 
and Pusa 12 under well irrigation. 

• 

31695. What are the improved varieties ? — k 115 from Hoshansabad. A 68 
and A 85. 

31696. Are they greatly displacing the country wheat, do you think P Is the 
area under these wheats increasing? — I am distributing certain varieties of pissi wheat 
to the local growers. 

31697. On what basis do you distribute ?— I sell on cash. 

31698. Cash on the spot? Or do you lend for a certain period ^*-1 sell for cash 
on the spot. 


31699. Are you engaged in any moneylending to your own tenants ? — No. 
31700 None at all?— None at all. 


31701. I see your note with gratitude that the Agricultural Department has 
rendered important services, but you think they might do more. Do you th>nk they 
could do more with the means at their dispo-al or do you think^ they should be given 
more financial means so as to carry out their work? — I think they have not got 
sufficient siaff to carry on the work, 

31702, They have not got enough demonstiato^si is that the principal thing?— 

Yes. 


31703. There are not enough men working in the countryside ?— Yes, there are 
not enough men. 

31704, I see here, to go back to the question of fodder, that you have noted 

that lucerne and clover are the two important fodder crops. Have you grown any on 

your own land at all?— I do grow lucerue. 

3x705. Has it been a success ?— Yes 

3x706. How many acres have you got under it ? — 2 acres. 

3E707, How many pairs of bullocVs have you got?— 60 in all, but"! do not feed 

them all on lucerne. 


31708. I understand that, from the number of bu’locl? you have the 
quanti^ of lucerne you grow. Do you keep your bullocks throughout ^he year ?— Yes. 

31709, You do not sell and buy again ? No. 

,1710 Do you notice a growing cupfidence on the part of the ordinary cultivator 
foncerned, it has been neglected by the Agi.cu.iural Dv-pariment. 

317:1. You seem to have got the Pusa wheat all right f-That I did on my own 

accord. 

31712, And in cotton you have got improved vaiieties, have ycu not Ye^. 
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31713* There is a remark on page 387 of your note which I do not quite under- 
stand. I do not know what you mean by the practice of hot iron touch **. What 
exactly is a '* hot iron touch ?— Suppose a bullock is ^unhealthy owing to some 
stomach trouble or some other reason, then people bring an iron sickle, make it hot 
ia the oven and make a mark with it on the body of the bullock. Even the men 
sometimes, when they have a headache or something of that sort make a mark with 
that on the forehead. 

31714. Sir Ganga Ram : You say that in the Poona College the engineering side 
is weak ? — Yes ; they are not giving sufficient training except in oil-engines. 

31715, Can those boys design a suitable kind of pump ? — No, 

31716. Can they take the discharge of a well No ; they cannot. 

31717, Can you take the dischage of a well ?— Yes. 

31718. What discharge does your well give; how many gallons per hour? — 6,000 
gallons per hour. * 

3x719. So much for one wellP—Yes. 

31720, It is worked by an oil-engine?— Yes, 

31721. You have got two wells ? — Yes, in different places. 

31722. Are they circular or rectangular P— Circular. 

31723. You say the beardless varieties of ^ wheat are not good P — Yes , they are 
damaged by wild animals 

31724. What about the Pusa varieties ? — They are beardless. 

31725, Which variety of wheat do you grow P— A ix$ from Hoshangabad 
farm ; it is largely grown in Betul and Hoshangabad districts, 

31726, Cat! you tell me what rotation you follow in your cropping P — I have 
a three years rotation . In the first year I plough Und and grow wheat, and next 
year 1 grow gram. Gram is a leguminous Crop and it adds something to the soil ; in 
the third year 1 grow cotton again. 

31727. What is this cotton you call Anri ? Under what name does it sell in the 
bazar P— It goes under its own name of buri in the Burhanpur market. There are 
very few cultivators who grow buri, ® 

* 3x728. What is the yidd per acre P— Three-fo urths of the yield of roseum , it 
yields about 2i maunds. 

31729. Clean cotton ? — No; whole cotton, ka^as, 

33730. Do you call that a good yield ?— No. 

3173 1. Then why have you taken to it ?— I have not taken to it. It does not fetch 
a good price. 

3x732. What is the best one in your experience ? — Roseum, 

31733* What is the yield ? — About 4 to 5 mannds per acre of kapas, 

31734. ThaMs not a good yield. What is a maundP— Forty seers, Bengal 
measure. ® 

Roseum in the Punjab gives a yield up to 12 maunds. 

3x735. You do not of course require irrigation? In what month do you plant ?— 
In June. The first picking is commenced in the month of November. 

3x736. Do you do any fruit culture P— No. 

31737, Do you grow a lot of vegetables P— On a small scale. 

317J8. Sit Thomas Middleton ; On page 388 of your evidence you refer to the 
estimates made of crops in youi district and you complain that th.^ patvtaris who make 
the es timates are not whll qualified, What proof have you got of this P— I had one case 
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in the year 1934 when we rfid not even have the first picking of cotton in the month 
of December and the patmaris reported the cotton crop to be 14 annas. J reported the 
matter myself to the then Deputy Commissioner at Amraoti, and after some tim? he 
came and he and I went to the spot. We took some cultivators with us and then we 
found that the crop was not more than 6 annas. 

31739. Was that a case of just one pat<mari or were there'imore than one ?— 
Generally, all ih^paiwaris do this. I make enquiries from them and they always give 
me false reports, probably to please their higher officers. 

31740. Sir Ganga Ram i You do not give them /«/«««, z.r., allowances at harvest 
time? — No. 

31741. Sir Thomas Middleton i Do you grow no'kharif juar on your 800 acres ? 
•—Yes, Slbout 40 to 50 acres. 

3x742. Is that enough for all the fodder yon require on your estate P— It is enough 
for my servants. 

31743. You must have a large area of fallow in the kharif season ?— I grow 
cotton. I use half the area on my estate for cotton and juar and the rest for rabi 
crops, that is about 400 under kharij and 400 under rabi. 

31744. But during the kharif season about 400 acres will be fallow ?■— Yes, 
preparing for the rahi. 

3x743. How much of your rait crop is wheat and how much gram? -About 
3C0 acres wheat, xoo acres gram and too acres miscellaneous crops. 

31746. What miscellaneous crops P— Lentil, coriander, linseed, lakh, etc. 

31747. Have you tried growing ground-nut on your land ?— It is not fit for ground- 
nut i it is too heavy. 

31748. Sir Ganga Ram \ No rape seed No. 

31749. Sir Thomas Middleton \ How many agents do you require to look after 
these 800 acres ? — I have two agents. 

31750. Is each of these men put in charge of about half the area ?— Yes. 

31751. Are they paid entirely in cash or partly in cash? Do you give them 
a bonus on the results ?— No. 

31732. Have either of these men been to. college like yourself? — No; but they 
have got a lot of experience. One of my agents has been cultivating for the last 
thirty-five years. 

31753. And you find that the combination of your college training and their 
experience is useful P — Yes. 

31734. You mentioned that you get one rupee per maund more tor your cotton 
than the average market price. That is for clean cotton ?— N ot for clean cotton , it is 
for kapas. 

31733. That is a large advance ?— Yes. 

31736. 'Have you any special new strain, or any particularly good kind of 
roseum cotton f — Not anything like that, but the brokers and middlemen cheat the 
cultivators with different rates. 

31757. Are you Well satisfied with the roseum cotton j ou are growing ?— Yes. 

31758. Have yon had much wilt disease P— Not in my place. 

3'7S9- Prof Gangulee X In the neighbourhood ?— Yes, but not on my land. In 
the adjoining district of Nimar they have had wilt. 

31760. Sir Ganga Ram : You have not tried Punjab-American cotton P — No, 

31761. Sir Thomas Middleton \ You have got about 60 pairs of bullocks. How 
many cows have you ? — About 80 cows ; they are not the milking breed. I keep them 
for breeding purposes and for manurial purposes only. 

31762. You must have a large quantity of manure to dispose cf ?— Yes, I use the 
manure myself. 
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3 I 7 < 53 - On what crop does the manure go ?— First on my irrigated crops and then 
on cotton. 

31764. How much of your cotton land will you be able to manure each year ?— 
Not more than 100 acres, 

31765, About how much do you generally give About 10 cart loads per acre 

31766. Can you see a very marked result from those 10 cart loads ? — Ves. 

31767. Have you made any estimate as to the increased amount of cotton you 
get ?— I get about 25 per cent more yield. 

31768. You mentioned that you were getting five maunds of per acre, That 
is a very high yield for your district ? — It is normal. 

31769. What is the yield this year ?— This year is a very bad year, 1 shall hardly 
get two maunds per acre. 

3177a Dr. Uydtrx You suggest that to avoid this wasteful practice of burning 
cowdung hona agriculturists should be. allowed to take fud free from the Govern- 
ment forests. Do you not see the possibiliiy of re-selHng it to people who are not 
bona fide agriculturists ? Would not this question arise 7 -They cannot sell it because 
they would not be able to remove it outside the locality ; there are different nakas 
where they are checked by the forest people 

3 177 1. Are you satisfied with this bun cotton or would you like to have more 
varieties ?— Yes, I want more varieties. 

31772. Have you ever corresponded with the man who is in charge of the depart- 
ment at Akola 9 -I have not corresponded with him but I know that they have not go 
a better variety of fOseum or buri 

31773. He should be able to put yiu on the track. What is this difficulty with 
regard to the cutting of tree<« in areas which are infested with wild animals ? Is it 
because the land belongs to the malguzars 9— iSo, the land belongs to the Government- 
but the ryot is not allowed to cut trees growing on the banks of nvltahs. 

31774. Do the ftwiZaAs run through the ryots* lands 9 — Yes, for instance, a big 
nullah runs through my farm and there are many trees growing on the banks of that 
nullah which 1 am not allowed to cut ; and these trees harbour wild animals. 

31775. The Chairman : But dO they not help to keep the banks of the nuUak solid 
and thus prevent erosion ?— Yes, to a certain extent 

If you cut those trees they would cease to do that. 

31776. Sir Henry Lamence ; What is the reason for that prohibition 9 -In order 
to prevent the erosion of the soil. 

31777. The Raja of PaylaHmedi X You say that the cultivators are practically 
rained by the moneylenders. May I know what is the rate of interest charged 9 — At 
my place they charge ko to 300 per cent. 

31778. And when do they recover ^ Do they recover quarterly, or half yearly 9 — 
They recover sometimes only the mierest and the origipaJ amount is left as it is, or they 
add some more interest to the principal and it increases every year. 

31779. Does this system apply when it is collected in cash as well as in kind 9— 
Yes. 


3x780. For cash and kind the same rate of interest is charged 9 -Yes. 

317^!. Do you not try to protect your cultivators by advancing money to 
them?— I do not do any mone^ lending business m}self. 

31782. Simply as a philanthropic measure, do you not advance any money to 
them 9 — I do not. 

3x783* You simply pay their salary, and if thoy have to borrow you leave therm 
to the moneylender 9 — Yes. 
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In your part of the country^ do you observe among the ryots a general 
tenaen^ towards taking up improved methods of agriculture P — They are quite ignorant 
these methods ; they do not know whether any Agricultural Department exists 
in the Province, 

3x785. You are adopting improved methods ? ^ Yes, 

31780. Do^you not give your neighbouring ryots the opportunity to come and see 
what you are aoing ?— Unless they are well canvassed, they aie indifferent to all this 
I cannot do propaganda work myself, as 1 have to look after my own lands. 

31787. Is your land in an isolated area ? — It is all cultivated area. 

31788. Your farm exists in the midst of cultivated area P — Yes. 

31785. Do the neighbouring cultivators try to adopt some of your methods? — 
Some oi them take improved varieties of seed from me. 

31790. Do you always welcome that sort of thing P— Yes, 

31791, Has that practice been growing year by year ?— Not much. 

31792. What fertilisers do you use P— Farmyard manL.rej I do not use artificial 
fertilisers. 

31793. Are the ryots m your neighbourhood copying the same methods of 
applying manure P — Yes. 

31794. Do they use farmyard manure P — Yes, but a lot of manure is wasted for 
burning and plastering purposes. They plaster their walls and floors with cowdang. 

31795. For your own fuel purposes, how do you mmage P — I get fuel from the 
jungle. 

31796, Is it by application to the Forest Department ?— We pay them regular 
fees, and we obtain a license from them. Whenever we want 10 cart loads of fuel, we 
buy the license and bring the fuel, 

3x797. What is the rate charged per cart-load ? — he rate is 8 annas per cart- 
load of dry fuel. 

31798. Do they restrict you from removing any superior material ? — Yes. 

31799, Do they give you a list of timbers that you are not to touch P —Yes, 

31800. To meet your demand for fuel, have you ever thought of raising a planta- 
tion ?— No ; that would mean.that I would have to leave out a ^arge area of land. 

31801. ’Can you not grow it On your field banks P — No. 

31803. The whole of your land is under cultivation ?— Yes. 

3x803. You say th*.t in Government farms lucerne and clover are grown. Is it 
because Guinea grass will not grow in that locality P — I cannot say. 

31804. Do you not know Guinea grass P — Yes, I do. 

-31805. Do you not think it would grow better than lucerne if you tried it P — 
I have no experience of that 

31806. You say that your part of the country is much affected by pigs ?— Yes. 

31807. Is it entirely from Government forests or from malguzar forests also?*— 
We have no malguzar system in Berar , it is entirely from Governnient reserved forests. 

31808. Are there any restrictions laid down which hamper the destruction of ihese 
animals ?— We cannot go to Government forests ioc killing any wild animals or game 
unless we obtsdn a permit. 

31899. ^ut when they come to your fields, you can kill thbm P - Yes, and we do. 

31810. With greater organisation, can you not tike more effective measures to 
scare away these animals from coming to the fields ? — We can drive them to the forest 
demarcation line, but we cannot enter the forest 

"3x8x1. But there must be some distance between the forest and your fields P^ThC 
forest is within 4 miles of the village. 
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3i8i 2, When you saggest a free grant of licenses to cultivator's, do you ineari only 
for pigs or for all animals ?— All wild animals which damage crops, pigs, deer, and 
other animals. 

31813. Would you not restrict itto areas adjoining cultivation P— No. 

3*814.. Right through you would suggest the grant of free licenses?— -Yes. 

31815. Sir James MacKenna i Do you know many young gentlemen of your own 
class' who have taken courses at the Agricultural College and gone back to their own 
estates?— Only a very few, 

31816. I asked you the question, because 1 think you are the first gentleman of 
that kind whom we have had the pleasure of meeting. Do you think there is real 
demand for agiicultural education from young men of your class ?— Yes. 

31817. D 0 you think that the college:^ should cater for gentlemen like yourself?— 

Yes. 

31818. Prof, Gangulee % Are you a member of the Tahsil Agricultural Associa- 
tion ?— I am not. There is no Tahsil Agricultural Association in my tahsil. 

31819. You are in touch with the Department of Agriculture ?— Yes, I am, 

31820. In what way are you in touch with it ?— I get improved varieties of seed 
from them, and I get machinery through their advice. 

31821. Do the officers of the Agricultural Department visit your farm? — They 
visited it once, a few days back. 

31822. In what connection P— They wanted to inspect my well and the irrigation 
scheme at my place. 

31823. When you require any assistance from the Agricultural Department you 
write to them ?.— Yes* 

31824, How far from your farm is the nearest seed depdt P— Akola or Hoshang- 
abad. 

31825, Do you yourself distribute seed to the neighbouring farmers?— I do, if 
they come to me. 

31826. You have just said that the farmers in the neighbourhood are not aware of 
the existence of the Department of AgricuUure, Have you made it knowu to them ? — 
1 have made it known to them. I have spoken to the department so many times about 
it 

3x827. On page 186, you say that very little has been done to popularise the use of 
improved fertilisers, “ What fertilisers have you in mind ?— Ammonium sulphate, 
nitrate of soda, and phosphates. 

31838. You have been experimenting with those fertilisers P— I do not have any 
experience of them on my own land, but I had some experience of them in the 
college. 

31829. You have never tried any phosphatic or nitrogenous manures ?— Noi 
because I get cowdung. 

31830, When you spoke of improved fertilisers, you merely spoke from your 
previous experience ift the college P — Yes, and from the reports of the department. 

31831. Do you keep farm costings and accounts ?— Yes, I do. 

31832. I take it that you practise dry farming ?- Yes. — - 

31833. You say in your note that the increase in yield does Aot compensate the 
cost. Do you'base that remark onJydut own observation or your own expeiwnce P— 
It ia based on the reports of the Agricultural Department. 

31834. You practise dry farming ?— Yes. 

31835. And you say here that increase in yield does not compensate the cost P** 

Yes. 
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3i 83€< Has that been your experience P— That has not been my own experience 
but I know that it is so from the reports of the department and of those people who 
have experimented on it. 

31837. In your own experience it docs pay P— I have not tried it 1 think it will 
not pay. Artificial fertilisers are very costly* and it is quite impracticable to apply 
them on dry farm practice. 

31838. It is quite impossible P— Yes. 

31839. Do you carry on any experiments in your farm ? — I do. 

31840 What is the nature of your trials P — They are varietal experiments. 

3184X. Do you have frequent outbreaks of cattle disease in your neighourhood ? — 
Yes, we have them sometimes. 

31842. Do your own cattle suffer from any disease P — Yes. 

31843. Who treats your cattle wh#*o they need veterinary help ?— There is a 
Veterinary Asisstant belonging to the department. 

31844. On page 387 you say that inattention on the part of Veterinary Assistants 
and their demands tor fees discourage the cultivators still more. Do you have any 
specific instances in mind P — 1 have one case. 

31845. There have been complaints from the neighbouring farmers P— *It is a com- 
plaint from myself. » 

31846. Is that the opinion of the neighbouring farmers P— It is. In one 
case, the Veterinary Assistant visited my cattle twice and atterwards sent me 
a bill cf Rs. 5 per visit. I re-directed the bill to the Deputy Commisioner. He c6n- 
sulted the Veterinary lnspectOi| and demded that the Veterinary Assistant had no 
power to demand fees, that it was his duty to treat the cases free of charge 

31847. What happened to your application P — They instructed the man not to 
charge me anythi ng. 

31848. Do you bay cotton from the neighouring farmers P— No, 

31849, Mr, Cal’vertl From your experience, do you believe that the proper 
method of propaganda IS to demorstrate to the bigger landowners, or to try and 
demonstrate to groups of small cultivators It is better to demonstrate to groups of 
small cultivators. 

318CO. Do you think that there is any scope for educated gentlemen like ycurself 
to increase iKeir income by taking in apprentices and teaching them agiiculture in 
return for fees ?— I think so. ^ 

31851 . There might be scope for it ? — Yes, 

31853- Sir Thomas Middleton-. You stated in rqily to a question by me that 
400 lbs of kapas sras your normal crop. What do yon mean by normal? Was that 
a 13 anna crop P— Yes, it was a 13 anna crop. 

31833. You keep about 80 cows for breeding purposes. What breed are they 8 — 
The locaf hill breeds 

-118^4. Do you employ bulls from your own district, Or do you import bulls P-— i 
have got one Montgomery bull from the department. I have selected cows for 
milking purposes, and I leave the stud bull with them. ^ 

31855. But for general breeding purposes, what bull do yon use?— Our own 
local breed. 

31856. When these cows calve, do you allow them any cotton seed P— No. 

31857. Nona at all P — No. 

31858. How are they fed P— They are fed on green grass and dry fodder, wheat 
chaff, etc, 
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3 x^ 59 * They will be calving, many of thenn 1 suppose, in Aprili when you have 
no green fodder?— I keep the herd of cows in the jungle where we have dense forest 
and 1 pay fees to the Forest Department. On the banks of nullahs and streams in 
theforesti ihere is green grass growing even in the months of April and May. 

13860. 1 thought you kept your cows on your own farm? — No. 

31861. Sir Henry Lawrence : What fees do you pay to the Forest Department ? - 
8 annas per cow. 

31862. Sir Thomas Middleton \ Saunas per cow for what length of time?— For 
the whole year. 

31863. Ths Chairman : \\ hat is your ginning percentage ?— For roseum it is 
about 39. 

31864. How often do you plough when you are preparing land for cotton ?— Once 
in three years 

31865. And for wheat ?— I follow a rotation. I plough my land for wheat, and 
then grow gram and cotton, and in the fourth year I plough the land for wheat. 

318661 Y c ur land is actually ploughed once" in three years ?— Yes. 

31867. What form cf tillage do you carry out in between these ploughings ?— 
Do you break up the surface with an iron harrow, or anything of that sort?— Yes, 
I use an improved disc harrow and an ordinary country blade hanow. 

3-868. Sir Ganga Rami What the Chairman wanted to ask you was, how many 
times you plough before putting the seed in ?— I only plough once in three years. 
1 harrow before putting the seed in, at least 6 times in the -case of wheat and 4 in the 
case or cotton, with a disc or blade harrow. 

(The witness withdrew.) 
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Mr. B. G. KHAPARDE, b.a,, ll.b., m.l.c., AMRAOTI. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. ^ 

Question i — Research. — The indigenous theory and traditional methods of 
agriculture in Berar are so simple that they do not admit of much labour on research in 
that direction. As to the scientific value of the same it should not be difficult to deter* 
mine it when they are compared with the modern methods and the eicperiments carried 
on in Government farms. What is reaUy needed is the gradual transformation of the 
** traditioial methods cf agriculture into th<» modern metho is, as the Berar agriculturist 
is slow in adopting anything new of which he has no experience and does not believe in 
giving up old methods m favour of a new one. 

The research department should be independent of the administrative department 
of agriculture and the administrative department should include propaganda work. 

The research as well as administrative branches should be entirely in the hands of 
Indians. A capable person who can take charge of the research department should be 
found in India. The word “ Expert” general y connotes a foreie:ner who comes out to 
India with ideas of his own and is completely ignorant of locnl conditions. He takes 
a long time to acquaint himself with tne local conditions and needs und considers 
himself too superior to take advice from indigenous ezpeiienced men and mismanages 
the department in hts ch-rge. By the time he gathers enough of experience it is time 
for him to retire and he goes out of India, and with him go all the useful researches if 
he bad made any. An Indian, on the other hand, lives and dies in India and even after 
his retirement he can be useful to the public in vanous ways. 

The public should not be taxed either directly or indirectly for caivying on the • 
research work. The public is kept generally ignorant of what goes on in the laboratory 
from day to day ; and) as no time can be fixed for a particular research being made 
successful on account of the nature of the work of the department, its head can always 
speak of experiment'^ being conducted Without pointing out definite results and this is 
supposed to be a good excuse for the want of any tangible result. 

As for financing I suggest that, after anything beneficial is found as a result of any 
research work, the agriculturists who want 1o take advantage of^ such results should be 
charged small fees for making use of that knowledge. This will put to test the real 
utility of the research and the cost ^f the research can always be realised if the research 
is really worth anything. It will also give work to the propaganda department as they 
will have necessarily to spread wide the knowledge of such rt search and induce the 
agriculturist to pHt it to test and use the same. The research is bound to pay its own 
costs and be pqpular if it is really useful. No money should be spent on travelling and 
visits of e^pe^ts, either to parts of India other than the one in which the institute is 
located or other countries, unless a strong case is made out for such visits and sanction 
for the same is accorded either by the central or local Council as the case may be. 

ic) Cotton crops are often spoiled or completely destroyed by a kind of worm 
which eats up the leaves and cotton bolls. The same thing often happens to tur, A 
particular kind of weather condition is supposed to bring on this trouble. The real 
causes leading to this disaster can be investigated and if they are found out immense 
good be done to the agpriculturist. 

QoESTion 2 — Agricultural Education.— -(i) There is no institution in Berar 
for agricultural education and the want is very much felt. 

(ii) There is an urgent need for teaching facilities in all districts of Berar and I 
euggest that such an institution be established at some central place in Berar, 
Amraoti or Akola. One institution in each district may be established later on, as 
inecessity arises. 

(iii) Yes. 

(iv) The only stimulant for a demand for agricultural instruction seems to be a 
‘p-'ospect of making money which the student does not hope to como by otherwise, 

(viii) Nature* study is useful to all students in schools and may be made a compul- 
sory subject. So are school p’ots on a small scale . But school farming should be 
kept optional and only those who expect to do farming in their future careers may be 
expected to work on the school farm. The other courses of study will need to be 
revised. As it is, the boys are overw orked in the schools, 
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ii%) Those who have studied agriculture have done so with a hope of securing 
some hind of service. Even those who have land of their own have not taken to 
agriculture but have sought other employments if they could not secure a post in 
Government servce. 

The only way to make agriculture attractive to middle-class youths is to 
demonstrate to them that for a proportionate expenditure of time, energy and money, 
they have a better prospect in this line than in any other. 

(xii) I have heard of several schemes of adult education if that phrase means only 
reading and writing. Tapswi Babasaheb Praianjpe’s scheme has been tried in some 
parts tf Yeotmal district with varying degrees ‘of success. Mr. Mande who has lately 
Cv.me back from America has a workable schen e and tliose that have closely examined 
it think it to be a very good scheme of adult education and one which promises well. 
Mr. Mande has given some popular demonstrations of the same m several places with 
grent success. If “ education includes also other things such as powers of obser- 
vation, manners and mora/s, I think an adult person in rural tracts of Berar is, man for 
man, as good as any in other parts of the country. 

(xiii) The schools started partly for agricultural instruction should be control'ed 
by the Agricultural Department. The expenditure for the-^e sch )ols shouLi be met 
from the fees that may be realised the pubils, donations from well-wishers, sind 

the grants from Government. In no case should these Institutions be additional burden 
on the land. 

Question i?— Demonstration and Propaganda.— ( a) Nothing improves the 
practice of cultivators better than actual demonstrations. • 

(6) ^ he elfeciiveress of the field demonstration can be increased by occasional 
agricultural shows in which encouragCM cnt shcuid be given to those who produce the 
best articles, and by touring lecturers who can speak the language of the people mong 
whom they move. Demonstration^ should be made in the fields and on the soiU of 
the agriculturist, even at the cost <£ the Government if ^ necessary. Men of limited 
means should be shown how things can be managed more economically and how 
machinery or improved implements can be used to save labour. 

(c) Cultivators are very slow to adopt expert advice because they do not believe 

in experts. Th^y believe in their own methods and unless other methods ate shown 
to them 10 be superior to theirs by actual demonstration, they will not adopt them. 
Nothing will be gamed if the expert waits for them to come to him for advice- The 
expert mast approach them, be not discouraged by their apathy, persist in giving his 
advice and be not disappointed if it is not adopted. If this continues for bome time 
and if people find that those who adopted expert advice have derived profit, the villager 
may be expected to take an interest in the matter. , 

(d) On my own land, a particular method of sowing cotton was adopted with some 
advantage. The villagers round about noted the same from year to year and never 
adopted It because they thought it would be costly on a large scale and might prove a 
failure in the end. The Berar peasant is Very conservative and takes a long time to 
imbibe new ideas. 

Question 4— Administration.— (a) and (A). The Government of India will be 
able usefully to supplement the activities of the Local Government if it does not 
rigidly control the Local Gorermncnt in ils activities, but contents itself by giving 
advice when asked for. In case the Government of India rigidly controls the pro- 
vincial activities, misunderstanding is likely to arise. The Government of India may 
not always appreciate the particular conditions that obtain in a particular Province. 
I do not think that the expert scientific knowledge required for the development ol 
agriculture in the different Provinces could be supplied to a greater extent than 1$ the case 
at present by increasing the staff of the Government of India: The local and provincial 
conditions vary so much and their needs are so different that it does not seem practi- 
cable to collect a staff together which will be able to cope with the requirements of all 
Provinces It will be disproportionately costly and comparatively less useful. 

(tf) (ill) The condition of roads in the country in Berar is very unsatisfactory and 
need special attention as they cause very great inconvenience to the cultivators, 

(iv) The Meteorological Department is practically non-existent, so far as the Berar 
agriculturist is concerned ; a useful purpose might be served if the agriculturist is placed 
in possession of correct information about the likely changes in the weather, to enable 
him to guide his activities accordingly. It is likely that the agriculturist in Berar who 
entirely depends on the mercies of nature will be immensely benefited by such 
information. 
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(v) and (vi) The Posts and Telegraph services are inadequate* More villages 
should he linked by opening more post offices. Ihis may not be possible from a 
merely comuiercial point of view but is essential for the beneflt of the agriculturiot. 

Question 5— Finance, — The general indebtedness of the agticulturist in Berar is 
inci easing as may be seen from the reports of the Registraion Deuartment, The 
co-operative societies should be induced to advance loans at cheaper rates. The land, 
on an average, di es not return more than about 8 to 10 annas interest (per cent ppr month) 
on the capital and the expenses of cultivation This meir.s that in order to be able to 
make a niargm of profit and render agriculture reasonably paying, the agriculturist 
should be able to borrow money at less then 6 per cent per annum. At piesent, the 
agriculturist of Herar sticks to his land more from a sentimental point of view than fr.m 
a ci^mmercial point of view and feeds nimseif on the unceitain hope of getting a good 
harvesi every year. Un account of the fluctuation of the n arket within a very wide 
margin, his income is extremely uncertain ana he runn considerable risks in borrowing 
at high rates. Co-operative societies therdiore must be started with theavowrd object of 
giving capital at a cheap rate of interest and a regular propaganda is neces&ary even 
then to induce the agriculturist to take advantage of these institutions. The average 
agricolturifet is very reluctant to go throi gh the formalities of filling in several fo ms, 
and, never being accustomed to mike punctual payments, feels th it the society rules 
work very hard against him. Not infrequently, he chooses to undertake to pay a high 
ra*e • f in ere'^t ' nd mortgages his lands with a moneylender rather than take advantage 
of a co-operat<ve tv. The stringent manner in whieh the rules of >he society have 
sometimes t> be worked out go against the g^ain with hi>n and he crooses to deal with 
an individual, ana i reters to take the cha ce of mercy and toler.ince being shown to 
him in t.mes of disti ess and need rather than deal with a corporate body where mere 
personal relations cannot help him very far. 

At present, in the large majority of cases, long and short term credit is provided by 
the srwc/if, the moneylender 1 am not aware hf»w f-ir the co-oper/iuve societies will 
be able to accommodate the cultivator for short-term credit. But if thi^ cam ot be done, 
the agriculturist will necessarily have to depend on the moneylender for his shitt-term 
credit. ^ but the cases of promissory notes being given by agnculturi-ts m Berar for 
borrowing money for cultivation are very rare indeed and do not raise any seiious 
question. 

(6) I think the problem is otherwise. It is the Government in Be ar which is not 
very anxious to advance Government loans of iacco^i. In Yeotmal district, foccavi was 
persistently asked for and refused some time ago The procedure adopted by the 
Governmet in advancing l«ans is irksome and dilatory and it is necessary to adopt some 
Other speedy method. Perhaps the proposal of maintaining a special siaff fut tnis 
purpose, either permanently Or temporarily, may be consideted with advantage. It is 
also necess'iry that some attent on should be given to see how the loan is utilised. 
Some cases of misuse have been observed. 

Question 6— Agricultural Indebtedness.— (o) (i) The main Causes of borrowing 
are want of method in life, want of foresight, enhanced co-t of living on account of the 
prices of necessities having gone up, shortage of rain, and consequent trequency of 
years o£ scarcity and famine. 

(ii) The main source of credit is the moneylender, sowcar. Co-operative societies 
also come in but they are not the chief source. Government help does not count for 
much as it is on a ve'y small scale compar itively 

(lii) The main reason that prevents repayment is the same as causes the necessity 
of borrowing. Very often the cultivators borrow with a full hope of a good h rvest and 
are confronted by a bad year. Successive bad years are not an infrequent occurrence. 
"Want of frugal habits also adds to the evil. Sometimes the moneylender creates 
a sense ot ease in the debtor, purposely with a view to increase the debt when he is 
sure that bis money is safe, 

{b) It would be worth w hile to try an experiment by t-iking measures to deal with 
rural insolvency, and the application of the Usurious Loans Act. Redemption of 
AiOitgages may be faiclitated ny relaxing the law a bit. But this may not prove very 
effective as redemption buits are comparatively few. 

(c) Measures taken to restrict 0( control the credit of cultivators by limiting the 
right of mortgage or sale may hamper the agriculturist in his life and daily dealings. 
Perhaps they may frustrate the very object for which they have been adopted. Such 
rescnctions may hamper the free. distiibution of land and militate against the rights of 
ownership in land of the cultivator, Such measures may turn out intensely unpopular 
and defeat their own purpose. 
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Question 7— Fragmentation dp Holdings.— So far the problem of fragmenta- 
tion of holdings is not In any way serious in Berar. Small holdings in Berar are not 
uneconomical merely because they are small. An owner of a small holding incurs 
proportionately small expenses and sometimes he i:> better off in that respect than the 
owners of comparatively large holdings, as he and his family work in the field and thus 
save the cost of labour ; he may also get the field operations done by hiring bullocks 
from his neighbour and rid himself of all expenses attendant on their ownership. 

( 1 ) I do not think any fresh legislation is called for on this account. The present 
law is competent to deal with all cases likely to arise* 

Question 8 — Irrigation, — We, in Berar, are so hard up for water that the thought 
oC iri’igation looks more like a dream than a reality. There are very few tracts where 
irrigation may be possible but that problem has not yet been gone into. There was 
3, discussion about it in the local Legisative Council but nothing has yet come out cf it. 

Question 9— Soils. — (i) and (ii) Drainage for draining off the rain water from 
fields IS necessary in inanv cases m Berar, The ave'‘age cultivator is generally ignorant 
of the principles of drainage and is content to bear with such loss as may occur rather 
than worry himself ab^ut ic. A survey of all the He ar land should he undertaken from 
this point of view and tne owner of the soil should be advised graiis as to the steps it 
may be necessary for him to take on thU account. Cultivators should be shown hoyv an 
econmical and systematic bund may be erected to prevent a rush of water on the land 
and tne % ashing away of the soil. 

( 5 ) I can give a^ instance of my own soil having undergone marked improvement 
within my recollection. 1 own a field near Bilichpur at Khudanpur. In a part of the 
field, there was a gtadual slope over which the rain water flowed freely and swept off the 
surface soil. ) got a long bund of loose stones erected at the end where the slope 
terminated and allowej it to stand for some years. The consequence was that earth 
from other part of the field gradually accumulated near the bund year by year till the 
whole slope became a level and no water accumulated as it percolated through the loose 
stone wall. The field is now almost level and the soil near the bund is the most produc- 
tive pirtof the field. A different part of the same field is being swept off year by year 
by a rtVer when it is in flood during the rains with the consequence that that particular 
part of the field has visibly deteriorated 

(c) 1 have not known instances ot cultivable land going out oi cultivation unless 
on account of being reserved as a pasture by the owner fi r his cattle or for some other 
purpose But if the land has gone out cf cultivation on economical grjunds^ , if it is 
not possible to take oui of it even what is spent on it in tilling and cultivating and in 
Government assessment, the only way of bringing it under cultivation is to reduce the 
asseSbirent or give other facilities to the owner to induce him to work on the land. 

Question 10— Fertilisers.— In my opinion, greater use could profitably be made 
of natur*il manures rather than artificial feitilisers under conditions obtaining m Berar. 
In the first place, the cultivator has not much new to learn as he has been using them. 
In the second place, he can obtain them fiom his ov\nand his neighbours’ animus, and 
thirdly, he finds them cheap and knows the proportion in which to use them. Artificial 
fertilise, s are more costly. They are as a rule more concentrated and need a regular 
supply of water, which the Berar cultivator cannot obtain as he has to depend on tne 
rains. Artificial fertiiist^rs can be effectively used on irrigated lands as the cultivator 
is able to coatrul the supply of water, 1 he cultivator in Berar ought to be taught how 
to economise and conserve his resources. He should be taught the use cf dung pits, 
the way in whcih they ought to be constructed and the way in which they should be 
filled. Ordinarily, the pit is not plot* cted either on the sides or from above and the 
ingredients which supply food to the plant disappear in the soil of the pit or are 
rendered ineffective by the sun. 1 ha^e seen a farmer ingeniously protecting his pit 
from sunshine by planting papaya trees round about it so that he derived fruit from the 
trees while their shade protected the ammonia in the manure. Another direction in 
which improvement is possible is to teach the culiivalor to accumulate the urine of his 
cattle by contriving to soak in it some cheap absorbent, such as useless straw or black 
soil, and store it in tne pit every day. A lair of ihis material, followed by another 
of waste grass an J dung alteruatelyj has been fiund of great use by me in my farm, 
Tne cultivator must be taught aho the use of ash which is daily thrown away as waste. 
A minute study of the habits of the villagers will reveal many ways of helping them to 
an observant eye. If the Agricultural Department shows a genuine sympathy towards 
the Village cultivator and tries to improve his method rather than saddle new ones on 
him, 1 ihink much can be done in this direction. 
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(ff) New and improved fertilisers can be popularised only if it can be demonstrated 
to the cultivator that they are cheap in the end and yield better results than the 
feitilisers he uses, and even the ordinary average cultivator of Berar will watch the 
experiment for two or three years before he can be induced to use them. The btst way 
of doing this is to select a few typical villages where the majority of the cultivators 
are Comparatively more intelligent than the average, and where a wealthy sympathetic 
and intelligent man resides ; experiments at Government cost must be shuvvH to the. 
villagers so as to get them popularised and advertised. Products of these fertilisers 
should be shown in s < ows and exhibitions. 

{f) I think it is impracticable to prevent entirely the use of cowdung as fuel until 
equally cheap or more cheap, and equally readily obtainable fuel, is substituted for it, 
which under the present circumstances looks very imprubaoie of achievement. Wood 
unoer all circumstances is more scarce and more costly. Coal cannot reach the interior 
of the country and the villages. The use of kerosine oil and stoves is out of the question 
unless serious inconvenience and very frequent and fatal accidents are bargainea for. 

Question ii— Crops. — (a) (i) and (ii). Existing crops can be improved by a 
more scieniific method of sowing them. I have been able to show marked improve- 
meiit in the cotton crop by sowing the plants at the distance of ac least 12'^ to 16' in 
squares, This gi\es them more room for growth uncer the soil, more air and light, 
and the stems of the bolls become more stom so that the bolls or leaves do not drop 
in case heat radiates from the soil alter a light shower. In thickly sown cotton this 
is invariably the case. The same is true of and tur, A rotation which includes 
ground-Dut crops keeps up t he strength and fertility cf the soil. Very often a past of 
the field is very thickly sows with juar so that the cane is thin and server as a good 
fodder, vv hile the rest of the field is sown by ti e ord nary method. 1 have seen thorn ^ 
less cactus being grown in Mudrasi which serves as todcer in famine times. 

(iv) Ainongac wild animals, pigs cause the most devastation and mea^'Ures should 
be adopted to kill them. A free grant of licenses for guns is one of the solutions. 
Parties of hunters may be formed and their services may be utilised by the villages 
most infected by these animals. Special attention should be given also to loose cattle 
which do very great damage to the crops. 

(i) Ground-nut can be cultivated with advantage It is to be regretted that the old 
Indian long seed is dying out and is being replaced by one of the new suit whicti is 
short and round. The latter has more percentage of oil and pays more, commercially, 
while the former is more valuable as food as it does not disturb the liver. 

(c) See (o) (i) and (ii) above. 

Question' 12 — Cultitation.— (i) The existing system of tillage can be improved 
upon by a judicious use cf the plough. Some cultivators in their arxiety to secure 
good crops plough the land too often. I think ploughing the land once in tom or five 
years should keep it in gi od condition. The agriculturist has recertly taken to hoeing 
more seriously and has begun to understand its importance and use beyond meieremoval 
of weeds. The agriculturist ought to be given to understand how the moisture is 
preserved in the soil by disturbing the uppermost surface of the soil. 

(ii) Very often cotton is repeatedly sown with the hope of securing more money* 
But the cultivator has found out that this spoils the land and reduces its fertilit^jr. 
It is customary to rotate ywor with cotton. Since the introduction of ground nut it 
is rotated w ith juarand cotton. Til and linseed are sown off and cn and bavu \s 
sown in fields which have ceased to give proper yield. Baru is a good green manure 
and if rotated once 105 to 7 3 ears helps to keep up the quality of the soil. But as 
it does not bring in as much money as other crops do, cultivators are generally 
reluctant to sow the same un'ess the quality of the soil has gone down to an appreicable 
degree and has ceaked to yield a heavy crop Wheat and gram absorb the nutrinous 
elements in the soil moie than any other crop while lakh can be pnduced in com- 
paratively unproductive soil. The experimental farms ought to settle a course of 
rotation after careful experiments, and give advice accordingly to the village cultiva- 
tors sdter examining the local conditions and the quality of the soil. 

Question 13— Chop Fbotbction.— I have not observed any efficacious method 
being adopted fox the prevention of external infecion, pests, or diiseases on a targe 
scale. ^ Small experiments in an acre or two, even if successful, bring no benefit to 
an agriculturist unless they admit of being repeated on a lage scale. I have observed 
some plants being'^prmkled with some kind of disinfectant but it is almost impossible 
to do so all over a field extending over several acres^ 
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(ii) Surely it is desirable to adopt internal measures against infection. 1 have 
observed juar being soaked in a mixture of, I think, copper sulphate and it was claimed 
that a crop derived from that seed was fiee from being infected by a certain worm. 
1 have not myself seen the exoeriment being carried out and I am not aware with 
what degree ( £ success this is possible. But experiments in this and similar lines 
are very desirable and necessary. 

Qussixon i4--lMPLEMENTS.—(fl) The sowing implement called the iiphan needs 
some improvement to begin with. In the present system of sowing, thick or thin 
sowing entirely depends on the operator’s clumsiness or skill. It is rare that 
uniform sowing is observed by a trained eye. Some kind of improvement must be 
made by which it should be possible to regulate the sowing automatically and 
uniformly. This will do immt nse good to the cultivator especially in the case of 
cotton a d juar. The growth of these crops greatly depends upon whether they are 
thickly or ^inly sown. 

The Indian hoe needs some improvement so as not to injure young plants, 1 have 
seen tractors working but have not had satisfactory reports about them, I do not 
believe a tractor can work very successfully on Berar soil at any rate. The initial 
cost is prohibitive to begin with. The working cost, I am informed by those who 
have used theni, is mo'e than that of the Indian plough ^ and one landholder hardly 
possesses lands adjoining each other to an extent which will ensure an econornical use 
of a tractor. Indian firms with Indian capital ought to be started to manufactute 
new implements according to local needs, and Government should subsidise and 
encourage such concerns as Kiiloskar’s in the Deccan. 

( 6 ; Ocuhr proof and demonstration are the only two means by which the Berar 
agriculturist may be induced to adopt new and impioved machinery and implements. 
There should be no haste in this respect and the implements should not be forced 
on the cultivator. It sets him against them and creates a prejudice which may not 
be eisy to remove. 

Question 15— Veterinary. -(c) The agriculturist does not make full use of 
the veterinary dispensaries but he t* gradually lenning to do so. People in cities 
and urban areas m,»ke full use of them. The v Hager has no faith in the effica^ of 
the re re lies and medicines an i has a prejudice against them. He is unable, often, 
to detect the serious nature of the malacy his cattle may be suffering: from. He 
po-sesses often some indigenous remedies which are very effective. The v» te>inary man 
should try to g^in the confidence of the villager rather than parade his knowlege and 
if he can demonstrate the usefulness of his department the prejudice is bound to be 
gradually removed. 

(tf) Any legislation is likely to deepen the prejudice and set the average agrcul- 
turist against the department and more effort is jikely to be made to evade the law 
than to abide by it Demonstration-., repeatedly g'ven, arid paience are the real 
remedies to contend against the existing prejudice. Any legislation is bound to make 
the department unpopular and mar its usefulness. 

Question ifi- A nimal Husbandry.— ( i) In Berar, there is a great field for improv- 
ing the cow and the bullock. The cow can be m^de to yield more milk th 4 n she does at 
present. I am informed that an attempt in this direction has been mace in the Nagpur 
dairy farm and in the Punjab and what is known as the Montgomery bull has acquired 
a certain fame Bullocks should be deve opel on two linesi via., wcrkingbuilocks and 
tiO’ting bullocks, the latter for travelling and racing. The heavy bul.ock that is useful 
inpuUiag the plough is not act ve and nimole enmgh to run 00 the road and, until the 
country tracks are so improved as to allow the use of other vehicles safely, a bul ock 
cart IS an .absolute necessity for a long time to come in Berar, and, even after these 
kinds of bullocks have c-^aaed to be a necessity people will want them by way of a luxury. 
Milch cows giving plenty of milk are a necessity and must be developed. 1 have 
observed the breed of the buffalo beiug improved in i-'oona in the dairy farm, and as 
the milk and butter from a buffalo is greatly in deman l as a necessity of life in com- 
munities which <io not consume flesh, the improvement of the buffalo dem.inds 
immediate attention. The male buffalo is in great demand for work in paddy fields 
in the Central Provinces and thousands of them are imported from Marwar and other 
parts of the country. 

(it) The dairying industry needs encouragement and attention in India in 
general, and in Berar in particular. The vast majority of the population in 
Berar depend for their nourishment on milk and on its products ann preparations, and 
It 18 essential, in the interest of public health, that a plentiful supply of these should be 
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available at cheap rates. A dairy was opened at Am raoti some time ago but did not 
prove a great success owing to various reasons. Chief among these were scarcity of 
fodder and the consequent high c^^stof good unadulterated millr. I suggest that a dairy 
should be opened for each district and if a persistent effort is made it is bound to be not 
only self-supporting but paying in the end. Anyway an experiment is worth trying 
and its need is urgent in Beiar. 

{b) (i) Common pastures are over-stocked and the cattle suffer terribly, especially 
in the hot season* both for want of water and fodder. 

(ii) We ha ire grass borders in tilled fields which yield grass in the rainy season 
and a part of the cold weather. But these are not at all sufficient and need to be supple- 
mented by other means of maintaining the cattle. 

(iv) There IS absence of green fodders in dry seasons. Green fodder, however, 
can be made obtainable during the dry season by storing it in well built pits while it is 
green I have seen fodder in its green state being preserved in pits made 
foi that purpose.^ 1 he fodder is pressed in a manner as to squeeze out all air 
and a layer of common salt spread over it nnd another layer of fodder is 
hid cn it again, and so on till the pit is full, when it is closed up. When 
green fodder is needed the pit is opened, and though, usually, the uppermost 
part and edges of the stuff are spoiled on account of contact with earth, the rest of the 
bulk tf the fodder is found intact and in eatable ccndilion and the cattle consume it 
and aie maintained in excellent health. If this is tried successfully on a large scale it 
may 'be possible to make the problem of fodder a little easier and a satisfactory solution 
may be hoped for, 

(v) Salt is a great factor in animal f^od and I hrtve seen cattle being given salt 
every day but the salt duty seems to have discouraged this piactice and people can ill- 
afford it. Absence of mineral constituents in fodder and feeding stuffs has led to deterio- 
ration in the cattle. 

(c) The scarcity of fodder is most marked in this district of Arrraoti, and in Berar 
generally from the end cf March to the middle cf July if the rains are timely, t,e 
when the monsoon come.** on by the middle of June at the latest. If the rains delay the 
scarcity is prolonged in pr joortion. Young growing cattle begin to thrive in about four 
to six weeks after the scarcity ends. 

(d) If the cultivator can be induced to reserve a part of his land for growing juar 
which may be stored green in the manner indicated above, in pits, and if he 
can forego the yield of the crop so as to save himself the expense of purchasing dear 
fodder at the time of scarcity, it may be pos.sible to improve and supplen ent the fodder 
supnly, Then again, if it ne possible to grow thornless cactus which they tried in 
Madras on the estates of the Tneosophical Society, it may prove a possible solution of 
the problem. 

(e) Landowners may be induced to take a keener interest in these matters if it can 
be proved to their satisfaction that some practical scheme is possible, which may save 
them the expense of purchasing de^r fodder during the tiires of scarcity. 

Question 17.— Agricultural Industries.- («) I think the cultivator who knows 
his business and has a mind to go about it seriously is busy all the days of the year, 
roughly calculated. A man who'owns more than a hundred acres of land may find 
more work than he can cope within a year. An average cultivator with an average 
holding of about acres gets about 4 to 6 weeks time on his hands and I think it is 
a well earned rest, considering the hard work he is required o do and the poverty in 
which he is kept. In the slack ^ea.son, if he can afford to do so, he take<» rest and 
does not move out much under the hot sun If he is so minded he occasionally goes 
out on a pilgrimage or visits his relatives. If he cannot afford to do so he goes out and 
works for others and earns enough to keep himself and bis family alive. 

(5) Rope-making, basket-making, making small toys for selling in fairs and other 
small industries that do net want much capital. The agriculturist does not generally 
look much beyond his own land. 

(c) Bee-keeping is practically unknown so far as Berar Ts conceffied. I do not 
know of any experiment having been tried, nor is it possible' to say T£ it would be 
practicable. Poultry rearing is done by some farmers, but is done on a small scale 
and a scientific method of doing sO would make the industry popular. The Berar 
agriculturist Bh< uld be induced to consume eggs on a large scale as they form a good 
substitute for milk and its preparations, and will encourage the industry also. ^ Fruit 
growing is tried in many places in Berar but the general experience is that it is not 
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paying m the end and the scarcity of water makes it still more difficult. I had a large 
garden at Amraoti in which fruit was grown but all the trees died in one year for want 
of water* An attempt was made to replace them and after the young trees were reared 
for a year, they also died on account of the same c'luse. The garden is practically 
desolate now. Expenditure on it is more likely to prove a dead loss than bring any 
return. If fruit is grown in the interior of the country where It is possible to have 
a reliable and snfiicient supply of water it is very difficult to find a market for the fruit 
on any large scale, and in an attempt to bring it to the railway station for export to 
Bombay the iruit deteriorates and does not sell well. It is essential to have good 
roads which will allow of goods being carried cheaply and speedily to the nearest 
markets or to the railway stations for export. Unless these conveniences are made 
available the fruit growing industry will not prosper on a large scale, Lac culture was 
tried by me but I found that proper advice could not be obtained which might have 
led to success. It needs large trees and forest owned by the "rower, which conditions 
are not available in the major part of Berar It may be possible to encourage this 
industry on ijava lands in Yeotmal. 1 tried the experiment in my jungles in the Central 
Provinces in ray malguzari villages. Rope-making and basket-making are tried by 
some people successfully. Of these I have known the agriculturists to make ropes but 
they do so to meet their own wants, and not on any extensive scale so as to turn the 
occupation into an induslry. During his leisure time the agriculturist keeps himself 
busy and tries to meet his own wants, and, as he does not devote all the year to this, 
or such like industries, he cannot develop any of them to any large extent. There is a 
particular caste among the Hindus who are called Burads and who make baskets, 
brooms, mats and other similar things and they throve well till their baskets were 
gradually replaced by iron pots, and mats of bamboo were replaced by coir mats, 
both of foreign make. The Burads are dying out now and an attempt to revive 
them ought to be made which, if successful would do an immense good to agriculture. 

(dO Yes. The Government ought to do more in that line than they are doing at 
present But they ought not to do so merely fiom the commercial point uf view of 
returns, but by way of experiment and with a genuine desire to teach the industries to 
Indians and encourage them to start the same on iheir own account. 


(/) India must be taught to make her own tools and use ihem, and not depend on 
other countries to manufacture tools for her. To study rural industries intensely with 
'a view to introduce improved tools and appliances which presumably would be foreign 
would be working in the wrong direction, and would merely be encouraging Indian 
industries in order to find a market for foreign firms to sell their qoods. That ought 
not to be so. If the Govermrent is so minded, I believe it is possible to study rural 
industries with a view to getting the required tools made and manufactured in India 
and to establish the industries in such a manner as to make them permanent customers, 
of the Indian manufacturer. But unfortunately I have not yet seen any attempt made 
in this direction. 


(A) The difificulty about this problem is how to make the village people understand 
what health conditions are. If they understand these conditions and also understand 
their e^ct on health tl ey Will certainly help in improving them. For instance, it is 
venr difficult to make the villager understand the effect of dust on health, and even if he 
understands the same it is very difficult to keep the duat down in the village. Persistent 
propaganda must be made in this respect and there must be some place where prominent 
people from typical villages can be taken and ideal health conditions shown to them. 
It should be possible to make an ideal village where all health conditions are as near 
perfection as practicable and means must be devised to get other villagers to visit this 
village. A typical village which admits of improvements being made should be so 
improved, and, if possible, made a place of periodical fairs so as to get it visited by as 
many men as possible. Prominent men from villages should be taken out of their 
nsi^l environment and kept for a time under more hygienic and healthy conditions for 
a short period, say a to 3 months, so as to make them appreciate the value of clean and 
healthy habits, and once they have done so they cannot but improve their surroundings 
after they go b^k to their villages, Mere advice and oral propaganda will not help 
very far, I hhve observed that men with unclean habits and used to unhealthy 
surroundings have changed their manner of life after living in towns for stoe time and 

improved the village surroundings after going back to the village. Only a few promi- 
nent men in the village need be induced to adopt a more healthy and dean mode of life ; 
an attempt to approach every person lathe village aid to expect him to understand 
lectures on hygiene and clean life is waste of energy and time to a large 
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Question i8. — Agricultural Labour.— (i) ard (ii) Prospects of good wages and 
an easier life are the only inducements for tempting men to migrate permanentlju Even 
then it is wrong to suppose that mere monetary prospects will induce a Berar 
labourer to leave his native place and migrate to another. The Berar villager 
attaches himself to his village and land and is reluctant to leave the same and 
it 13 not rare that he chooses to starve in his own village, where he has his 
relatives and friends, rather than leave his family surroundings and go to Karnatak 
or the Punjab, whatever the monetary prospects may be. If the labourer is given 
a share io the produce of the ’ land on which he works he may be induced to 
migrate. Very often the Berar labourer likes to depend more on hope than on 
actual realities and if he is promised a share in the produce of the land on 
which he is called upon to work he may choose to leave his native place. In 
North India, labour is cheap and, very likely, it is so because the supply exceeds 
the demand and they migrate to Berar in search of work, but one rarely finds 
them working in the fields and helping the agriculturist. 

_ Even if labour is brought from outside, the question of training them in handling 
agricultural implements remains unsolved, and unskilled labourers may do more 
harm than good. 

I believe, in Berar, it would pay better to train the existing labour to work 
more efficiently and economically than to make an attempt to import labour for 
agriculture. 

(li) In tracts which are cultivable -end remain uncultivated, it is practicable 
to induce men to go and settle on them and cultivate the land if the ijara 
s)fStem IS introduced or some other system by which the cultivator will be guaranteed 
more money ai'd advantages than are available m what is termed alienated or 
land. _ Areas that have remained uncultivated for a long time may have become 
malarious or dangerous on account cf snakes or wild beasts and the risk the cultivator 
may be asked to run must be counterbalanced by equally weighty advantages 
before people are induced to bring them under the plough. If these tracts are measured, 
and charts of them are prepared and properly advertised, and proper terms are 
offered by the Government, it should not be difficult to bring them under cultivation. 
The fact that such tracts remain uncultivated for a long time is some indication of 
the fact that they cannot be brought under cultivation on the ordinary terms of the 
khalsa land. 

Shortage of labour was felt in Berar for some j ears past cn account of the 
springing up of cotton ginning factories to which labour wms attracted on account of 
the^ high rate of wage which a cultivator is unable to pay. The only remedies 
available seem to be (i) to import labour, if possible, (2) to train the existing 
labour and make it more efficient; (3) io pay the labourer higher wages and take 
more work out of him than he ordinarily does; and (4) to increase the hours 
of work. 

The last mentioned item has great importance because the labourer works in 
.the fields at present, not on the understanding of working for a certain number 
of hoursj but he regulates his work by sunrise and sunset. Tbe natural qonsequence 
is that the labourer works for a shorter time during the cold season thalfS in the hot 
season, because the hours between sunrise and sunset are fewer in the cold weather 
than they are during the hot season. In the hot season the man invariably works 
longer than he does in the cold season while in fact the state of things ought to be 
just the reverse. Some measure must be adopted to induce the labourer to work 
by hour scale and if this can be done a certain amount of relief is bound to come 
to the agriculturist. 

Question 24.— Attracting capital.— (<i) Agriculture must, by experiment, be 
shown to be as paying^ as other concerns, if not more so ; the capitalist who likes 
quick returns and no risks cannot easily be induced to take to agriculture as a source 
of money making. 

(d) The owners of agricultural lands feel no encouragement in Carrying out 
irbprovements because they always apprehend that, in case they do so, the Government 
assessment will b% enhanced in due time. The Government policy is to increase the 
assessment at any settlement. The recent policy as placed before the Berar Legis- 
lative Assembly by the then Revenue Member was to wipe out the '‘middleman” 
the landholder. The note on 'Settlement’ by Mr. Greenfield, the then Deputy 
Commissioner of Buldana, clearly contemplates the enhancement of the revenue up 
to 50 per cent of the cultivator’s profits and he makes suggestions to that effect and 
recommends that an enhancement of revenue should be made up to 50 per cent instead- 
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of 33 cent and the period of settlement should b« cat down to 20 years, instead 
of 30 years as at present. This policy and such recommendations are nut calculated 
to encourage the cultivator to make improvements on his lands. 

The incop’C from agriculture is very uncertain m Berar as the agiiculturist has to 
depend for his crops on the monsoons, and for the price of his goods on the fluctuations 
of the market which the Indian capitalist does not control. 

Question 25,- Welfare op rural popllat;on — I think panchayat com- 
mittees should be established and encour ged and a special officer should be deputed 
for the purpose by Government. 

{b) Yes. The enquiry should be conducted by a committee in which the represen- 
latives of the people Will have a majoriiy. I suggest that District Councils should be 
asked to n’ominate one representative each on such committee. They .should move 
from village to village all over Berar and observe the local conditions and make a 
report about the remedies thej^ nny have to suggest. The scope of the enquiry should 
be the steps to be adopted to improve sanitation in the rural areas. 

Oral Evidence. 

31869. Ml. Khaparde, you come from Amraoti ? — Yes, 

31870. We are greatly obliged to you for your note ; would you like to make 
any general statement in amplification of it at this stage ? — I would rather do so after 
I have been examined should it seeni necessary, 

3 i 87 i. You are engaged in the practice of agriculture V— Yes. I lived on my 
land for a long time and I know a great deal aboui it. I have n.t been able to lue 
on my land since I passed my law examination and started to practise as a pleader, 
but 1 have kept in close touch with it ani supervised the work. 

31872. hen did you cease to manage the land itself 'J— Ab.-ut 1912. 

318/3, You say the •[ ublic shuidd not be taxed, cither d'rccily or n. directly, for 
catrying on research work Do you think the practice of the whole civilised world 
in that respect is w ongV — No, but 1 think the kind of retearch work which is being 
done here is not of much use. 

31874. That is a different matter. You do not mean the public should rot be 
taxed either directly or indirectly for cai Tying on research work ^ — I mean the public 
in Berar should rot be taxed for carrying on the sort of work that is being done fit 
the moment. 

- 31875. What wheats are you growing on your own land at the moment ?— We 
grow cotton andywar, not wheat, 

31876* What cotton do you grow ?— and loseum 

31877. I What is the history of the latter ? Was it recommended to you by the 
department ?— Yes j that is why we grew it, but our experience is that although it 
gives a better yield than other seed it does not command a good price in the market, 
because it IS not a long staple cotton. For a time the buyers wanted a short staple 
cotton because It was supposed to be useful for the manufacture of foreign cloth, but 
afterwards the price came down and now the demand is for long staple cotton, because 
Indians have now taken up the manufacture of cloth more than before. 

31878* Are you going to cease growing r^seum cotton ? — If I can. 

. 3*879. You give your views on the various subjects you deal with very completely 
and I have very few questions to ask you. I should like to know what experience -you 
have had of the working of co-operative societies ?— I have not taken much interest 
in th^^^cieties we have m Berar. 1 know they lend money to the cultivators from 
time to time and that awards are often taken out against debtors without their being 
able to make arrangements for the payment of their debts. That is itow'somc of the 
societies have come to be unpopular in berar. Berar, however, has very prosperous 
co-operative societies^ and > I think, is the only Province which can boast of having 
prosperous societies. 

3iB8o> But you yourself know very little about the" details of their work ?— 
That is so. 
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3i8Si. Have you experience on your own estates of the indebtedness of culti- 
vators ? — Yes. 

3tS82, Is it B ma’guzari estate ?- Part of it is, and part of it is ryotwari. 

31883. Do you or your rep^e^entative3 eng.'ige in money-lending at all ? — My brother 
does. We advance money to our tenants, and try to do so at a cheaper rate than 
other people charge, so as to make it as comfoitable as possible for them. 

31884. At what rate do you find you can make advances to them i*-— I have been 
able to finance at 6 per cent, which is the lowest 1 can do it at, but I think it might 
be possible to do it at 5 or even 4 per cent. 

31885. Whfvt is your average rate? — 6 per cent It is almost all lent at that. 

31886. Do you find the offer of cheap money encourages cultivators to over- 
borrow ? -We take care not to give them mure than they need, bt: cause we know 
them personally and we do not carry on an extensive bisiness of that kind. We 
only lend to our tenants, and we know them and their requirements. 

31887, It is a question of i- nowing the business of each man intimately P—Yesi 
to a large extent. 

31888. You are anxious that the opportunity to make implements^ in Indi^ 
should be taken advantage of. How do you account for the fact that Indian capital 
and Indian brains are not at th s moment exploiting this field more energetically ? — 

I think they are. Kirloskar Brothers, for instance, have Icon dolnj* their best to 
keep India supplied with their ploughs, and Berar has purchased very many of them, 
the Kirloskar plough is very popular there. Oiher people are perhaps not anxious 
to lake it up because they are nervous aboat their chances of success. 

31889 On page 406 you say, If the Government is so mioded, 1 believe iL 
is possible tu study rural industries with a view to get the required tools made and 
manufactured in India a'-id to establish the industries in such a manner as to make them 
permanent cust^mors of the Indian manufacturer, '* I do not quite see what 
Government can do there ^ —Government can give subsidies, and make it possible 
for the railways to carry the goods more cheaply Government cm give concessions 
and taccavi loans, 1 hey have been rather shy of giving Uccavt in Berar. Government 
can hely the peasant in very many ways vvhich I could mention A tresh Commission 
might be appointed to go into the matter. When Government is minded to do a 
thing, it can always find means of doing it. 

31890. Mr, Calvert’. You say is would be worth while to try the experiment 
of applying the Usurious Loans Act. Is that Act not applied regularly here ? No 
not in Berar. 

31891. Is there any particular reason for that ? — No. The Act has not been 
applied ; that is all. 

31893. Sir 5 , M, ChUnams: Have you the rule of damdopat there? — Yes, 

31893, How does it work ? -Fairly well 

31894. Mr, Calverti — If the courts were so minded, they would find a way of 
applying the Usurious Loans Act ?— Not unless Government applies the Act to this 
Province, 

31895. Does not the Act apply here ?— Not as far as I know. 

31896, Sir Ganga Rann What area of land do you possess ?— 500 acres of land 
ryotwari and 1,500 acres malguxari. 

31897. Did you take to law because you could not make a living out of it ’ — 
No. I could make a living out of it, but 1 took a fancy to law and I wanted to make 
more money ; one never has sufficient money, 

31898, You have said Government should do a number of things. Do you 
think those things would be passed by the Legislative Council ? You are a member 
of the Council ?— Yes. I think the Council would vote for them, but even when the 
Council passes resolutions, Government is not bound to take action on them. 
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31899* Tk^ Chair man.—'V^o yoM wish to make any supplementary statement? — 
Ycb. 2 wish to say in the first place that the agriculturist in Berar is working at 
a loss ; he makes no profit at all. Secondly, in spite of that loss he continues to 
cultivate his land, because he has nothing else to do and docs not know how else 
to maintain himself, an i also from sentiment* Nothing useful can be dune to help 
the agriculturist if the land revenue is not reduced. I believe the theoiy that Govern- 
incHt and not^ tne agriculturist owns the land is a most har.riful one. That is the 
theory on which Government has been working, and we have fought against it as 
far as we can. We believe the State should not own the Und; the Imd should be 
owned by the person who cultivates it. 

( The witness withdrew* ) 

The Commission then adjourned till 10 a» m. on Wednesday^ the 2 (ith January^ 
S927. 
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Central Provinces. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. . 

Question i, — Research. — I consider that research work should be undertaken in 
connection with diseases that are especially prevalent in rural areas and affect rur.il 
population. These diseases not only adversely affect the health but also the economic 
conditions of tlie agricultural worker. 

The diseases I am particularly referring to are malaria, and helminthic affections, 
and possibly to a lesser extent small-pox, leprosy and tuberculosis. 

Regarding helminthic affections, I am glad to state that ipart from the work being 
done in the larger jails in the Province, a special enquiry is being carried out in the 
Nagpur district by Dr. Asa C. Chandler^ hookworm resea’-ch worker, who has been 
deputed for this work by the Directo’, Calcutta School of Tropical Medicine and 
Hygiene 

As submitted above, in order to improve the general health of the masses, includinig 
as it does very largely agricultural workers, it is abso’uteiy essential to piovide a Public 
Health Research Institute where the various prob'en s affecting Public Health can be 
examined. This is the only Province in India where the Public Health Department 
endeavours to function without a laboratory of any sort, to do the very ordinary 
analytical work in connection with Public Health, to say nothing of experimental 
research in connection with Special provincnl epideir.ic diseases. This matb r is how- 
ever nw»w being considered by Government. 

Another matter that is specially essential as it particularly affects the agricultural 
population is the creation of a Malaria Bureau under a special Malaria OiHcer. 

Proposals have been submitted to Government regarding this by the Public Health 
Department. 

As things stand at present, the Director of Public Health is endeavouring to act as 
Chief Malaria Medical Officer and Chief Plague Medical Officer in addition to his 
ordinary duties. 

This Province is shown in the latest map issued by the Malaria Bureau of India at 
Kasauli to be intensely malarious and so there is no need of mine to stress the necessity 
for the oreation of such a Bureau. 
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Question 25.— Welfare of Rural Population.--! append two statements* 
showing the birth and death rates in rural and urban areas for the last twentyfive years, 
From these statements it will be seen that in rural areas the death rate is generally 
lower than that in towns, indicating that ruial tracts are healthier than urban areas. 
This can be largely attributed to the open air life led by the people in the villages 
where little congestion of houses occurs and so the full benefits of sunlight and 
ventilation are obtained. 

It has been recognised that in rur^l areas the chief obstacle to sinitnry 
progress is the ignorance of the people about* sanitary matters. The villagers do not 
understand sanitary principles and so view with suspicion any measures they ate 
asked to adopt The habits and caste prejudices cf the people also retard prngrrss. 

In order to get rid of the ignoranc * and prejudices of the people it is of the 
utmost importance to impart knowledge on health subjects hnd the prevention vf 
epidemic disease by giving illustrated lectures and distributing leaflets describing 
these. 


2. The following steps have been taken by the Public Health Department* — 

(11 Lectures in villages by Assistant Medical Officers in charge of epidemic 
dispensaries. 

These dispensaries have been started mainly for the purpose of educating the 
people. The duties of the officers in charge- are both med'cal as well ns sanitary 
with the idea that they may gain the confidence of the people and disseminate 
knowledge concerning health subjects. These dispensaries are under the Public 
Health Department and work directly under the Civil Suigeons. They tour 
throughout the districts and carry on health propaganda work by lecturing to the 
villagers on epi lemic diseases and other health subjects and by exhibiting the 
various illustrated charts supplied from this office. 

(3) The apoointment ^f two Health Publicity Officers who give lectures uith 
lantern demonstr \tions at all large gatherings, such as fairs, etc. 

(3) A course of hygiene is included in the curriculum at the training schools for 
teachers. 

(4) The issue of leaflets in vernacular to schoolmasters and others dealing 
with epidemic diseases. , 

During the late War all the officers that were sanctioned in pre-war days for thr* 
department were withdrawn and none of these appointments have sinre been filled in. 
Hence the department has been working with a limited staff consisting only of the 
Director of Public Health and the cp Assistant Meaical C'fficers on epideiidc duty. 
Recently two Health Publicity Officers have been added to the staff. Propaganda 
work has recently been started and like education, is always a matter of slow progress, 
and it will probably take time before any visible effects in the improvement of the 
public health can be expected. The following steps have been taken to impiove health 
condition in villages: — 

(i) Improvement of water-supply in* rural areas and aUo at places where 
fairs are held, and along the routes leading to them, and also in ryotw.in 
villages. 

(s) The extension of the Village Sanitation Act to larger villages proceeds 
year by year. 

M Travelling dispensary system as mentioned above, 

(4) Vaccinators are trainel in hygiene and epidemiology and so they are 
available for epidemic wirk in their circles when called upon, 

{*>) A Central Depot (Vaccine Institute) has been started at Nagpur where 
lymph for vacc-nation is prepared from carefully selected animals^ 
purified and standardised by modern methods under skilled supervision 
and issued to the vaccinators in the whole PiLvince. 

(6) Medical inspection of schools by Assistant Medical Officers attached to 
epidemic dispensaries. 

In order that the general health of the people may receive reasonable recogni- 
tion it is necessary that it should be dealt with on adequate lines and the following 
represent the more urgent needs of the Public Health Department. 

(i) Appointments of District Health Officers in large districts. In large 
districts the Civil Surgeon is in theory the Health Officer of the district. His duties 

* Not printed. 
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&t headqxiarters, however, do not allow him to tour and inspect in the disttfict to 
the extent that is necessary. The best and most hopeful method for promoting 
rural sanitation is the appointment of a whole time District Heilth Officer Who 
would control and organise all the sanitary arrangements in the district. 

(2) Increase in the number of epidemic dispensaries so as to provide one for 
each tabsil. The area over which the operations of each dispensary extend is much 
too big for one Assistant Medical Officer« and further expansion 13 therefore desirable. 

In conclusion I the two most urgent needs for improving hygiene in rural areas 
would appear to be — 

(1) The provision of District Health Officers. 

(2) An increase in the number of travelling dispensaries. 


Oral Evidence. 

31900. The Chairman X Col, Stiles Webb, you are Officiating Director of Public 
Health in the Central Provinces ? — Yes. 

31901. What is the significance cf the term ** officiating » there It is one of 
those things in India by which, although my predecessor has definitely retired from the 
service, I have got to officiate for two yeirs and four months until he is officially extinct 
as far as India is concerned j it is under the orders of the Indian Government. 

3x902. Has it some association, remote or otherwise, with your salary during those 
two years?— Yes, it has considerably. 

3x903. You have provided the Commission with a note of the evidence which 
you wish to set before us. Would you like to make any statement at this stage?— 
There is one thing with r^ard to agriculture in this Province and that is the health of 
the agriculturists; in this Province their physique is exceedingly low and their height 
is small A fortnight ago cne of the scientific papers published information regarding 
the relative heights in the various Provinces in India. If we can give thff agriculturist 
of this Province good health, we may be able to do something towards agriculture. 
Physically and mentally he is a bit weak. 

31904. Would you give the Commission shortly an account cf the organisation of 
your service in the Province? — The Public Health Department, I believe (I am 
speaking off-hand ) was started in or about the } ear 19x0 and they had then a complete 
staff or which became so very sboitiy afterwards; they bad a Director of Public Health 
and an Assistant Director of Public Health in 1909, a Chief Plague Medical Officer 
from 1912 onwards and shortly after Wort, s they had an officer on special duty with 
regard to malaria. So there was more or less a complete staff. But lince the War on 
account of financial stringency there has been only the Director of Public Health. We 
have no special officers working on any of the special diseases, or doing any research 
work, and this is the only Province in India in , which such a state of things exists, 
where there is no laboratory where we cld work out the various problems that 
confront us. The organisation itself is fairly complete, with the exception that we are 
understaffed, and we have this great handicap in not having a place where we can do 
any practical work to solve the various problems such as we meet in tbisTrovince. We 
have, for instance, leprosy, malaria, hookworm, tick typhus ( which is prevalent in the 
Balaghat district and in the Saugor district }. All these problems require elucidation ; 
but there is not only no staff, but also no means of setting about the solving of the 
problems. 

31905. 1 want to be quite clear about this question of facilities* Is it really the 

case that you have no laboratories here? — I have no laboratories at my disposal ; none. 
There is a small laboratory attached to the Vaccine Institute which is for dealing with 
the purity of the vaccine lymph supplied, but beyond that there is nothing whatever; 
and we do no bacteriological work at ail. The water samples of this Province have 
to be sent to llombky, Calcutta or Agra and that means in the hot weather it is 
impossible to send the water down in time and so the required examination invariably 
goes wrong. 

31906. If you have a case of typhoid, have you any means to have the smear 
examined? — I have none at all. The proper way is to take the blood at a certain 
period of the disease for the actual cultivation of ihp organism and to put the serum 
up against a known strain of the organism concerned, but I have no means of d.:ing 
either. 

Li£ut.>Gol. H. G. Stiles Webb. 
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^iQOT. To come now to your organisation in the districts i In the ptovitici a 
memorandum entitled the Memoranium on Rural Conditions and Agticultura 
Development in r>e Genital Provinces and Berar, paragt^^ph 3?, page 15. it is Stated 
that 20 dispensaries have been started mainly for the purpose of educating the people. 
Who is in charge to-day of those dispen^’anes ? -These dispensaries, now 30 in number, 
are in charge of what we call Assistant Medical Officers, equivalent to Sub-Assistant 
Surgeons in other Provinces and they work indirectly under me. The whole 
“organisation” is under me, but they work immediately under the Civil Surgeons in the 
districts to which they are posted. 

31908. Ycu say there are 30 now. These dispensaries are all peripatetic, are 
they P— They really are. What it amounts to really is the old plague staff camouflaged 

31909. They represent the only medical organisation in the rural areas, I 
supposeP— We have two Health Publicity Officers who go about touring with magic 
lanterns and giving lectures. During the big fairs, Health and Baby weeks, and when- 
ever they have an agricultural show, we generally send one down because a lot of people 
are collected there and he gives 3 or 4 lectures there, 

31910. Have the local authorities any medical organisation at all? — No. There is 
no District Health Officer in any part of tWs Province ; that is one of the things which 
is very necessary. The Civil Surgeon Is supposed to be the District Health Officer in 
his district but it is impossible for him to do all the work. 

31911. In the event of an epidemic outbreak of a disease, what medical force* 
have you available for mobilisation in that particular district P—I send down one or 
two or three epidemic dispensaries if necessary aifd I invariably go myself. If the Civil 
Surgeon wants more help, in the first place he applies to the Inspector-General of Civil 
Hospitals for it. 

31912, Are you attempting to esetdnd the knowledge and skill of your 
Vaccinators ? — Yes ; we are not only training them but we are insisting on certain 
educational qualifications, and the men whom we train are generally not more than Co or 
22 years of age. We are also teaching them epidemiology. There is a Vaccine Institute 
and last year we started training schoolmasters in the technique of vaccination and 
I think it IS going to be ^4 success. They can vaccinate within about 5 miles of their 
school and in one case I know a man earned Rs, 90 in three months. 

3x913, Can these vaccinators deal at all with a case of cholera P—No, they do 
things like permanganating the wells^ but the actual treatment is done by the epidemic 
stiff. 


31914. They are the only people who are capable of giving the salt injection?-- We 
hope they are Capable ; sometimes their treatment is rather empirical. 

31915, On the question of mahria which you mentioned a moment or two ago, 
is there an organisation to de^l with malaria in this Province? — No, there was a 
survey made in igi2 ; since then np work has been dune regarding malaria. This 
year the Forest Department asked me for the services of an epidemic dispensary snd I 
got Government to establish one. It is at present working in Melghat , we had also sent 
graduate for training in malariology at Sahranpur, ^ 

31916 As regards the distribution of quinine, I take it that you have any 
organisation ^ — Yes ; it is done by Tahsildars and others. 

3x917. Are you satisfied with that? — Yes, as far ^5 it goes. We spend about 
RSf 50,000 a year in distributing the quinine to the people. It would however be very 
much better to cany out malaria surveys in certain selected areas, which might cost 2 or 
3 lakhs, aud in this way try to eradicate the disease. 1 am speaking from my ejcperience 
in the Punjab and I think it would be money well spent. 

3x918. From your knowledge of the operations in the Punjab and from your 
acquaintance with the conditions in this Province, do you think tti at a campaign might be 
successful there ?— Yes, in certain parts. 1 have been only 20 months in this Province. 
1 think it might be difficult. I am thinking of the Melghat and other places ; and 
I am going there next month to have a look and 1 anticipate something can be done 
locally quite easily and quite inexpensively. 

31919* From the records at your disposal, doyouiegard the population of this 
Province as widely infected with malaria ?— Yes, I should say it is. la the latest 
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map which was published by the Central Malarial Bureau they colour us very (ferk for 
malaria. The Melghat district and certain parts of Chhattisgarh and Raipur are the 
worst. 

31920. Is any work being done on the hookworm disease in this Province? — 
There is a certain amount of work being done in the larger jails. Convicts are examin " 
ed for the presence of the hookworm and a record is, kept, the last record that ^ 
had made showed that 25 per cent of the jail population were affected with ankylostc 
miasis and 16 per cent with roundworm, which is very high. The significance of the 
roundworm is a thing which is not generally recognised but itgives rise to some deaths ; 

1 h.ive seen one or two cases. A certain number of people get affected with roundworm 
and it is not recognised till the case is on the operating t^ble. There was a case of a 
boy recently in Rai our. The Civil Surgeon examined him and kept the ca^ie under 
observation j he subsequently opened him up and removed 80 roundworms. I think it 
is a thing which we shall have to seriously take up in this Province. 

31921. Sir Henry Lawrence : How does it come ? — I think it is a good deal due 
to the water. It occurs in most of the water-supplies, say in the tank water-supplies 
of Raipur and Bhandara; or, where they take water from a river bed in which water 
melons are grown under heavy manuring; that is a gteat breeding place. « 

31922. TAc Chairman : Is that a disease common to man and beast ^ — Probably 
^ the man is the intermediate host and the beast is the rtal host. 

31923. But it appears in man and beast in the same shape? — Yes. 

31924. On that point, do ^ou regard the interconnection between your Service 
and the Veterinary Service as important in its relation to public health?— Certainly, 
it is very important. I think I am right in saying that tuey are similarly situated to 
what I am, having no plf-ce for research work. I know a proposal was put up by them 
that we should have a joint laboratory, which I welcomed. 

31923. Your think there might be a workable arrangement ?— I think so, ye^. 

31926. You think the relation between the veterinary activities generally and the 
health of man has been suflSciently worked out in this country?— It has been worked 
at but what one knows of chiefly is tuberculosis. Though tuberculosis in cattle in this 
country is not anything like so prevalent as in England, still it does exist and it is one 
of the important things. 

31957. Is there a Rockefeller investigator at work on hookworm in this Pro- 
vince ?— No ; there is no work of any description being carried out in this Province. 

31928. S‘ill, in the provincial memorandum, paragraph 37, page 16, you say: 
** Considerable sums have been spent by the various bodies concerned in the improvement 
of rural water-supply.” You give there a list of the demands that have been made to 
imprbve the local water-supply and the money spent thereon. Has much been 
achieved by these efforts ?— In the larger towns, yes s the amount that is spent on 
rural water-supply is very small; it is Rs, 10,000 this year for Berar, 

31-929. Do you think that the statistics of disease and death show an improvement 
as a res[ult of the improvement in the water-supplies ? — Yes, in some places ; for 
instance in Damoh they have got a very decent water-supply. 

3^930. Have you worked out the expense of improving the drinking in water- 
supplies ?— I should think that it would^ be next door to impossible, because many 
places ‘n Berar it is not a question of improving it ; it 'S the only water-supply. That 
is one of the problems there. 

31931. Is it usually well or tank Nearly always well. 

31932. Is not the construction of the well-head very important ?— Yes. 

2tor< Is that a direction in which improvement might be done ?— Yes ; as a 
matter of fact that is being done, throughout the whole Province wherever possible. 

31934. What is it costing P— I could not tell you off-hand. 

31935. Would you look that up and let us know ?— I cannot tell you what is 
being spent. 
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3193^* Have you any idea liow much *it costs in the case cf the average villager 
to put his drinking water-supply into reasonably good order ?— I could not tell you, 

31937, Is there a great deal still 10 be done in the Province in improving well- 
heads? — Yes. particularly in raral areas. It is reported by the epidemiological staff 
hat Such and such a well is not protected and we take steps in the matter. 

31938. Are you within sight of achie'^ng your aim, do you think? — I think sO; 
a considerable improvement has been brought about especially during the last few 
years with regard to water-supplies. 

31939* Do you think that the results are reassuring? — Yes. Take the 
infantile mortality which is the best thing to use as a guage for general sanitation. 
During the last five years it has come down considerably below fioo, whereas in any 
other preceding period of five years it has never fallen below that figure. 

31940. Sir Gaftga Ram : What is this figure of 200 ? — 200 per thousand living. 

31941. Prof, GanguUe : Do you disinfect wells in case of epidemics ? — It depends 
on what the epidemic is. If we are np against cholera for instance, wh'ch is the 
xnaia disease here, we use permanganate of potash, which is the cheapest and most 
easily obtainable disinfectant. 

31942. Do you find any protests in the villages in using that water ?— Not if you 
go yourself. 

31943. The Chairman \ I think you misunderstood the question I put you some 
moments ago as to whether research work was being done under the aegis of the 
Rockfeller Institute. I see here on page 41 1 of your note that you say that a special 
inquiry is being carried out in the Nagpur district by Dr. Chandler, the hookworm 
research worker ?— That 5s rather with regard to the relation of the soil to disease. He 
sent two Or three people down here who were working in that direction and then he 
Came down himself to see the results* I met him at Jubbulpore and we found that the 
hookworm ova do not thrive in certain soils, particularly the black cotton soil, in this 
Province. That was the nature of the inquiry. 

31944. Is this inquiry still being carried on ?— No , at present nothing is being 
done. 

31945. Would you turn to page 412 of your note? — You say; ‘*It has been 
recognised that in rural areas the chief obstacle to sanitary progress is the ignorance 
of the people about sanitary matters.^’ If you were asked for the ideal facilities for 
latrines for a village, what would be yoiw advice?— The ideal is a water carriage 
system, which of course is out of the question. 

31946. But within the region of practical politics, what would be the system 
X think the system which they should utilise should be the one which is in practice 
in some parts of the North-West Province where they have got to go a certain 
distance from the town and not go all over the place, 

31947. Do they dig a trench ? — I think the sun generally does what is necessary. 

31948. It is an important point, is it not ? For instance, the infection in hookworm 
is conveyed directly from waste products to the foot, and supposing you do have a 
place set apart for that purpose, unless you have a trench you are still going to get 
the infection, are you not ? — Yes, that possibility is incurred, but how are you going 
to enforce it? You can only give them a lecture on hookworm and make certain 
suggestions. 

,31949* 1 only wanted to discover what your ideal was?— 'As 1 said, the water 
carriage system is my ideal. 

3x950. You say, provided the sun is allowed to get at the night-soil it is more 
or less disinfected and sterilized? Is that the case in hookworm? — Yes, provided 
they do not get into the soil. As 1 say, the black cotton soil is not a smtable soil 
for them to develop in. 

31951* Are you using the primary school system in this Province to teach health 
rules ?— Yes, lectures are given in primary schools on hygiene, and there are primers, 

31952. Have you yourself seen these primers or attended these lectures ?— Then 
are all in the vernacular. * 
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31953* Have you had them translated or seen the p-iraers yourself?— Not the 
actual p:imer ; but we have issued a primer ourselves, which is widely distributed. 

31054. One gets the impression that the population are capable of being taught 
these matters ; for instance, they now Understand the business of dealing with plague 
conditions. They are ready to leave the towos and camp out at a moment’s notice ? — 
Yes, at certain times of the year. 

3*9SS* No doubt in the rains it is not' done quite so easily. But they are no 
doubt capable of being taught, are they not?— Certainly. 

3»9S?- Would you like to see a Public Health Act passed for this Province?— 
Yes, I think I should. But the most important thing at present from our point of 
view is the question of getting some sort of a Registration Act. The crly dato that 
we have got to go On to see that we are doing any good are the vital statistics, and 
vital statistics gathered from present means of registration of vital occurren es’ is a 
very difficult business. The Act of 1886 was purely a voluntary Act which I do not 
think was really very sound, because each Province was allowed to work it as they 
liked. There should in my opinion be uniformity iorthe whole of British India and 
then we should be able to correlate results with those of other Provinces see how 
things are progressing. 

3*957- Have you considered as to whether there should be an All-India Health 
Act or whether it is to be done Province Province? — I think it ought to be an 

All-India Health Act. I am speaking of British India of course. 

31958. Prof . Gangulee X Your idea is to get uniformity of results? — Yes. For 
instance, the infantile mortality of this Pro^nce is higher than that of any Other 
Province, but the conditions here are much the same as in certain other Provinces and 
yet we have a higher infantile mortality. Something might be done in that direction 
to see why the figures vary in two Provinces where the conditions are about 
the same. 

31959 Tke Chairman ; Have you studied the problem of rural health as it is 
affected by nutrition P — 1 do not know much about deficiency diseases and I have not 
really studied the dietary of this Province; and any evidence that I might offer is 
hardly worth recording. 

Qigfia Have you had time yet to form any view as to whether there is any 
corrdation between the diet of particular districts and the physique and health 
in those districts as compared with others?— No, I should not care to hazard 
an opinion* 

31961. Mr, Calvert • The Punjab dietand the Centra! Provinces diet are not quite 
the same?— You have only got to look at the people of the Punjab; they are bigger 
made, and weigh more. Their diet is of a different quality. 

31963. TheChairmani But you have got different races ?— Yes. Look at the 
C hhattisgar hi Gond people who are very much bigger and heavier than the people of 
any other part of this Province ; and so far as I can see the diet is rather the same. 

31963, Do you think the Chhattisgarh men are better nourished?— Yes, 

31964. And they are a rice eating population, are they not ? — Yes. 

31965. Sir Henry lawreitce : Are they better nourished than the BerarU ?- Yes, 
the Chhattisgarhi Gond is more equivalent to the Gurkha ; he is a big thick-set fellow, 

31966. TAe : After all race remains a very important thing. You may 

feed a thoroughbred forever, but you cannot build it into a Clydesdale, can you?— No. 

31967. .• Did I understand you to say that you depreented 

expenditure on quinine ? You would prefer something to attack the causes of malaria ?— 
Yes. It seems to me that if we could spend two or three lakhs to clear up malaria in 
on© or two of our worst areas it would be a better way cf spending money than by allotting 
Rs. 50,000 a year in what I consider to be a haphazard way where you are really not 
touching the cause of the disease and yott are certainly n^t eradicating it, 

31968. Do you find support for that view amongst other authorities in public 
health?— Yes. At the Research Workers’ Conference in Calcutta, which I had the 
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privilege of attending, that was one of the things that were taken up, the creation of 
an All-India Malaria Bureau, and thereby really trying to do sonae orcanised work 
in the whole of India, I applied here for the institution oi a MaUria Bureau. , 

319^9. Would you stop tjie distribution of quinine to school children ?— If you 
mean for prophj^lactic purposes, then I am not at all a believer in prophylactical 
quinine. In my opinion, it only tends to mask infection and you carry the germ with 
you and infect other perfectly healthy people. 

31970. Was any resolution passed at this meeting of research workers to 
which >ou have referred? -Yes. A resolution was passed that there should be some 
central organisation, and they aie going to start it at a place called Karnal in the 
Punjab, where they have a laboratory. 

3x971. Could you refer us to the record of that discussion ? — ‘No, because it has not 
been published yet. That was one of the resolutions, but I have not got any copy of it, 

31972. But it will be published Yes. I have not received a copy. 

3 * 073 * Gangulei : When was the conference held?— From the 13th to the 

16th of December 1926, at Calcutta, 

31974. Sit Henry Lawrence : Do you make any use of the population collected in 
jails for teaching simple hygiene ?— Yes. We give lectures in the central jails, 
I think the Health Publicity Officers go down and give lectures, and they appreciate 
them apparently. 

3I975* 1^0 suppose that any considerable proportion of the jail population 
are enlightened in this way ? — I should hardly like to express an opinion. I do not know 
whether in this Province they go from jail to jail, but 1 rnther fancy that most of the 
men in the jails are habituals, and no sooner are they sent out than they are in again. 
It is rather difficult to say. 

31976^ Are these lectures given in every jail or only in the central jails? — It has 
been done in the central jails in Nagpur and jubhulpore ; I do not chink it has been 
done in Raipur. It was done as an experiment last year. 

31977. It is only just started P— Yes. 

31978, Do the jail authorities welcome this movement ? — Yes. 

3x979. It might be a very important medium for the enlightenment of the 
population?— It certainly would be an accessory, but not so much,! think, in central 
Jails as in the district Jails. 

31980. Has that been touched ?— Not yet. There are difficulties in lecturing in 
a jail. I do not know whether they allow all the criminals to come together, the males 
and females, etc. It has been dune in the central jail. We have tried it with a magic 
^antero, and they like that. 

319S1. 3o far, it has only been done with a very small percentage of the jail 
population -Yes. 

31983. What is your jail population in this Province? - 1 could not tell you 
most of the jails are mostly empty. I think only 50 per cent of the accommodation 
is utilised. 

31983. If you take all India, 1 gather that there are about 700,000 inmates of jails. 
The Public Health Depaitment could make full use of that materiaP — If you take the 
Norrh-Weat Frontier Province, I can guarantee you a full house; all the jails there 
are over flowing. 

31984. Has this experiment been tried in other Provinces ? — I dp not know. 

3x985. Would you recommepd that it should he doneV—I think it might 
be done. 

31986. Sir Ganga Ram : Is there much leprosy in this Province?— I should say 
that this Province has more leprosy that any other part of India. 

31987. What measures do you take to prevent the spread of leproby ? Have you 
any special institutions here to keep them?— Yes, there aie eight institutions at the 
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ptesent moment (I like the word institution and not asylum) which are run by 
Missionaries. \\ e >ue going to open leprosy nispensaries at five of the biggest towns 
where leprosy is prevalent, for instance m Raipur, Amraoti and such places. 

31988. Are you of opinion that it spreads by the touch ^ Sorre doctors are not of 
that opinion ?— It spreads by intimate personal contact. Beyond that I cannot tell 
you; it is unknown yet how rte disease is actually transmitted. 

31989. Three years ago, during Lord Readin<*s time, there was a large collection 
of funds to comb it leprosy. What share of that fund dia you get ? -We collected for 
that, fund a very large amount, namely, over Rs. 2 lakhs. That money has gone to 
Delhi to the Viceroy’s Endowment Fund, but up to the present time we have not got 
anything, 
ft 

31950. Are you aware what they are doing in that respe-'t ? —They are spending 
money on getting another research worker and on propaganda work, and they are 
paying for the training oi medical personnel in the treatment of leprosy. Last \ear 
there were 15 medical men from the whole of India trained for treatment of leprosy. 
7 or 8 went from this Province, and sin^’e then 4 have beer, trained from my depart- 
ment and 4 have been sent by the Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals; we are 
also sending 5 men next month to Dr. Muir in Calcutta for training. 

31991. Is the treatment of leprosy that you give that of Dr. Rogers ?- It is the 
Hydro-carpus oil -cum -creosote treatment. 

31992. Is that the final treatment which has been fixed upon ?- That is what 
we propose to utilise in this Province. We have not got facilities for trying a lot 
of treatments, such as the treatment by the modified tuberculin of Dr. Row 
of Bombay. There in another treatment, namely, what is known as Hg ^3. It 
is a preparation of mercury and arsenic» and the idea is that it will simultaneously 
cure syphilis which is prevalent among lepers, because until you combat the syphilis 
in the leper you can make very little impression on bis leprosy. This drug will 
tackle the two at the same time. 

31993. In this Province, you do notallow the lepers to spread about and to go 
on begging and spread the infection ? Are they restricted in any way ?— The Leptr 
Act can be applied in any district in which the Deputy Commissioner asks for it to 
be applied. Personally, I am very much against compulsion because by c rapulsion 
we shall defeat our ow:g object. Another thing is that most of the begging lepeis 
are not infective. They do not spread the disease, they simply linger on It is the 
man who does not know that he has got leprosy that is the real source of infection 
It IS in the primary and secondary stages that leprosy is infective. They found a 
man in Calcutta who was prep -ring sweets who was suffering from leprosy ; he would 
be likely to spread the infection, because he did not k now that he had leprosy. 

31994. Sir Henry Lavtrence : Can you suggest what is the leper population of the 
Province ?— 1 think it is io,ooo. 

3 * 99 S« The Census Report says that it IS about 13,000? — Yes. 1 think we have 
7, coo in institutions. That is rather a floating figure, because they come and go; 
there is no compalsion. 

31996. Sir Gan ga Ram: Are not these Missionary institutions helped by the 
central endowment fund ?— Yes This Government has been paying a subsidy. Now 
it is a capitation grant for the food and the upkeep of the lepers. We also give 
them Very large giants for new buildings and any sanitary measures like new wells 
and water-suj.ply. It does not, for some reison or other, come through my depart- 
ment, although I handle a good deal of it because it is an epidemic disease. 

31997. You have not got any leper settlements where the inmates can be 
trained in agriculture ?— No, but there is a suggestion tot ke a place a few miles 
from Raipur and put up a Government institution there, hut I think we shall have 
to wait a bit till we get more in touch with them* possibly by means of 
out-patients at the special leprosy dispensaries. 

31998. ^ou say that money should be spent on eradicating malaria ? — I think so. 

31999. Do you mean according to the Ross system ? — Every problem has 
Its own so lu lion. In some places, it maybe beftter to tackle the mosquito and rn 
others to tackle the reservoir of the disease. 
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^2000* Do you have a reliable system of registration of births and deAihs ?— 

I should siy that it is exes idin^ly bid. It U done b/ people who get no extra 
pay tor doing it, and consequently they do not care very mici about it* 

.’?2ooi. There is no penalty attached to it ?- No. There are sanitary byelaws 
but they are very rarely enforced. 

52002. There is no means of preparing vaccines and making cultures in the 
laboratory here? — he only laboratory that I have is the Central Provinces Vaccine 
Institute, where we manufacture lymph for treating smallpox. 

32003. You cannot make cultures for examination P — 1 have no laboratory staff. 

32004. The Medical Department have one ? — There is a laboratory attached 
to the Mayo Hospitai in charge of an Assistant Medical Officer, at the present momenta 

32005. Can you not get the work done there ?— It does not come to me. They 
do not apply to me as they might, and as they do in other Provinces* 

32006. You say that you allow vaccination to be done by schoolmasters. Is it 
safe ? — Yes. 

32007i You think they do not commit any mistakes? — Ail those men, before 
we allow them to vaccinate, are trained for six months in the Vaccine Institute^ 
they also train them in epidemiology. They are examined at the conclusion of the 
course. 

32008. You allow them some fee?-^I think it is 3 annas, but that is not 
my province. 

32009. It IS the recognised fee?— They have fixed this amount themselves 
as far as 1 know. 1 do not know whether the Education Department has fixed it. 
1 am only told that is the fee. 

32010* Do you not think that water diseases occur more iii paddy growing 
areas? — Are you speaking of malaria and cholera? 

32011. All sorts of diseases, roundworm, h>okworm, etc.? — The more tr.e 
water the greater the probability 0! water-borne diseases, particularly cholera. 

3?oi2. Do you see that some text-books are introduced into schools for hygiene ?— - 
There is merely a sort of little series of lectures on just the elementary things. 

32013. Do they not consult as to what is being done in other Proviaces in 
these matters ? — I suppose they do . 

32014. Is it not part of your duty to see to these hygiene lectures? — They 
generally apply to me, and we just draft them out for them. You asked a question 
about consulting other Provinces. That is one of ihe things from the absence of 
which the whole of the Public Health Depart uents of India are suffering. In 1913 
they commenced holding what were known as Sanitary Conferences where the 
Directors of Public Health and other Sanitarians and Epidemiologists used to meet 
and discuss problems and exchange views, but there is no such thing now. 

32015, Pro/, Ganguleei Has it been discontinued P— Yes. It is very important 
that there should be such an All- India conference. 

32016, Sir Ganga Rami Is there not a weekly or monthly Government publi- 
cation in which the results of researches into medical science and hygiene are reported 
and which reports as to what is done in the various Provinces? — Not in anyone 
Province. 

32017. Is there not an All-India publication?— There is the Indian Research 
Association and they publish their journal about 3 or 4 times a year, but that is 
devoted to research work ana not to pnblic health work. Of course the one is 
a corollary to the other to a certain extent, but public health work is somewhat 
different. Unless we meet together and know what the other people are thinking and 
doing, we are much handicapped and at present we have no such opportunity. 
For instance, with regard to plague measures, we wanted to know what is considered 
ro be the standard of rat destruction in other Provinces. We held a meeting in 
Calcutta to talk over these things, but you cannot discuss a big subject, like plague, 
in two hours, 
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^20i8. Is there a public health journal for the w^hole of India?— There is 
none now* 

32019, Would you recommend something of that sort?— I think it would be 
a very good thing. 

32020. What part of the Punjab were you in?— I was Deputy Sanitary Com- 
missioner at Lahore, and afterwards Chief Malaria Medical Officer. 

32021. Sir Thomas Middleton : From the figures ♦ you have given us it would seem 
that fevers are much worse in rural than in urban areas ? — Yes. 

32022. In the last seven years the death rate in rural areas was something like 20 
per thousand while in the towns it was about 13 per thousand ? — Yes. 

_ 32022. I suppose diagnosis in the towns is much better than in rural areas ? — The 
facilides for diagnosis are better. 

32024. Is not the work better done in the towns than in rural dist'icts? — Possibly, 
because in some parts of the Province there are people who have never even heard of 
modern methods of treatment and who continue to use their own remedies. With regard 
to malaria In urban and rural areas, if yOu work in a malarious district you will fincf all 
round the town the population has a greater splenic and parasitic index but as you get 
towards the centre of the town you will find it considerably diminished. That is perhaps 
the answer to your <]uestion. 

32025. That explains why the percentage of deaths in rural areas is much higher 
than in urban areas ^ — That is possibly the explanation, yes. 

32026. What I want to get from you is whether the figures 20 and 13 represent 
the kind of figures you would expect from your general experience, or whether there is 
a large margin of error ? — There is a very large margin of error. 

32027. In looking at any of these figures we must expect a large margin of 
error?— Yes. The very first day I came to this Province I saw a Hindi word put 
down as the cause of a certain number of deaths, and on inquiring what it was, I was 
told it was worms. I did not think of the significance of it at the time, but tbai was 
possibly roundworm. Deaths are commonly attributed to w'-rms in certain parts of 
this Province, 

32028. I took fevers as an example, because that is a case where there is a wide 
difference in mortality as between town and country, and I wanted to ascertain whether 
these figures represented some real difference or whether they were due to errors in the 
classification of disease. Your view is that they represent a real difference? — Yes. 

32029. You have commented On the physique of the people in the Chhattisgarh 
Divi'ion and in the Berar districts, and 1 think your view is that the former are stronger 
and healthier than the latter? — They are more strongly built, certainly. 

32030. Can you tell us about any other Divisions of the Province, such as the 
wheat-growing tracts in the north ?— 1 am afraid I have not been here long enough to 
give an opinion. As far as I can see, the Chhattisgarh people have the best physique, 
but 1 am not prepared to say they have less disease. 

32031* Dr* Hyder : In reply to a question by the Chairmanj you said you had 
no facilities for investigation?—- Yes, 

32032. Have you any facilities for the prevention of disease? — One is a corollary 
of the other ; you cannot prevent disease until you have discovered the cause. 

32033. Have you any facilities for the education of the people generally? — Ycs» 
we have Health Publicity Officers who go round and attend all fairs, shows, etc., 
and give magic-lantern lectures which are very popular. We also do work in 
the schools. 

^Statement showing deaths from different causes and births during 1901 to 1925 in 
(1) the rural districts and (2) in the towns of the Central Provinces and Bersr — Not 
.printed. 
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Would you like to have a Public, Health' Research Institute for the 
Central Provinces 9-1 rather deprecate the word ''research'. I want a Public Health 
Institute in which we can make prdiminary investigations, the research itself 
being conducted by a certral body. There is no need fora multiplicity of research 
institutes in India; for one thing, we have not the staff. There should, however, 
be some institute where preliminary investigations could be made, and then the 
results would be put up to the central body which would go ahead and work on 
them if it thought fit. 

32035. What is the total population entrusted to your care ?— 14J millions. 

32036. Do you know the kind of work that is being carried out]on malaria 

in the Federated Malay States ? — I have heard of it, 

32037. They do not have to look after more than million people, but they 

possess all these facilities for the investigation of disease and its prevention and 

cure, and also for educational work. You have nothing of that kind here ?— We have 
nothing like that in this Province, but the problem in India^ is different; political 
factors have to be taken into consideration, especially in this Province. 

Is there any arrangement for interchange of ideas and associated effort 
between the Medical Department, the Public Works Department, the Engineering 
Branch o’f the Railways, the litigation Department and so on in this Province Yes, 
In the Public Health Report for the year we embody the work where we overlap. 
There is no Sanitary Engineer in this Province, and we need one. In the Public 
Health Department of the United Provinces there is a staff of Sanitary Engineers 
working under the Director of Publ c Health, 

32039. Have you any say*in the mitter of irrigation reservoirs in this Province? — 
No. If they were undeitaking extensive irrigation works, I should go and see that 
what was being done was all right from the health point of view. If an area is 
properly irrigated the- e may be, as in the case of the Montgomery district in the 
Punjab, le.'^s malaria than before. 

32040. Have yoti any arrangements for ascertaining the spleen index of school 
children ? — It usetd to be done, but it has fallen into abeyance in this Province for lack 
of staff. 1 have personally made a few investigations, but 1 have not sufficient data 
on which to found an opinion. There is no doubt that in certain parts of the Province 
the prevalence of big spleens amougst the children is more noticeable than in others. 

32041. Mf, Willsi Have you ever heard of any increase’ in malaria in Chhatiis- 
garh as a result of irrigation ?— No. 

32042. Or of any increase in any other disease.?— No. 

32043. You were not here in 1918, but do you happen to know the mortality 
figures from InBuenza in that year ^ — I think the mortality was something like 1 in 10; 
X05 per thousand. It was, as usual, greater than in any other Province. Only in 
one year were we beaten in that respect, and that was in 1917, when the Punjab had 
the highest infantile mortality rate in the whole of India. We have been first, 
unfortunately, ever since. The percentage of children dying in the first year of 
infancy has been and is higher here, than in any other Province, except during 1917. 

32044, The Raja of Parlakimedi ! What are the most virulent diseases in this 
Province ?-“As far as the rural population is concerned,’ cholera, plague, malaria and 
(in certain parts only) leprosy. Tub^culosis is undoubtedly spreading in this 
Province also. 

32045. Ptof. Gangvlee i What about venereal diseases? — I am told they are 
very rife in Chhattisgarh and the eastern parts of the Province, and Missionaries at 
Mungali are making a special effort to deal with it. The Red Cross gave them a 
grant to buy salvarsan last year, and I am trying to get them a grant this year, 

32046. The Raja of Parlakimedii Which of the>diseases you have mentioned is 
the most troublesome?— It varies from year to year. Last year we had a good deal 
of cholera in the eastern part of the Province, and this year plague has been 
troublewme, and also small-pox in Berar, where the people will not be Vaccinated. 
It may be thepwple do notiobject so much to vaccination as to the vaccinatots ; 
1 cannot say. The personal ‘factor has always to be consideredlin India. 
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32047 ' I suppose these diseases depend largely on the season?— Yes, on the 
season, the climate and the rainfall. 

32O4& With regard to the appointment of Health Officers, application has first 
to be received from the District or Local Board ? —There are only three Health Officers 
in the whole of the Province at the present time: at jubbulpor?, Negpar and Amraoti • 
There are no District Health Officers in any part of the Province. 

32049. You have not received an) applications from Local Boards ? — No. 

32050* Were the three officers yon mention appointed by Government P — The 
appointment is left to local bodies^ but the final say in the matter is with the Director 
of Public Health. Naturally, as far as is advisable, I let them hwe their choice, 
because they pay half his salary ( Government pays the other half ) and they may 
prefer one man to another. 

32051. What is the extent of the jurisdiction of these three officers P— Only 
within the boundaries of their Municipalities At one time 1 thought that, as 
Government paid half their salaries, they might be utilised in the districts ; but I 
think the Municipalities might object. They have enough work to do in cleaning up 
places like Nagpur in any case. 

32052. Have these Municipalities Sanitary Engineers? — ^They generally have 
men called Municipal Engineers, but I would not care to call them Sanitarians. 

32053. Have any of them Sanitary Inspectors ? —Yes. They are all trained in 
Bombay, and Government pays half their salaries. 

32054. How many are they in number? — All the big towns practically have a 
Sanitary Inspector or two. There must be about $0 employed in the whole Province. 

32035. Who supervises their work ? — The Health Officer if he is there and the 
Civil Surgeon if there is no Health Officer. 

32056. Is it at fixed periods, say, so many times per year?— He is supposed to 
supervise all the year round. The Sanitary Inspector works direct under the Health 
Officer. 

32057. What are the things he is supposed to look after?— The Sanitary 
Inspector sees that the sanitary staff does its work properly, the removal of refuse 
excreta and such like things. 

32058. Does he also see that the water sources are not contaminated and all 
that kind of work?— ^Yes, 

320^0. What attention does baby welfare receive in this Province?— We publish 
an account of all the Baby weeks, what they do and all the rest of it and this year we 
are making a special effort in dealing wita it , only at present the control has been 
vestedinaspecialcommitteeof the Red Cross, although the gram is passed through 
my budget and I think they, will be able to deal with it belter in seme ways. I am a 
sort of liaison officer between the general committee of the Red Cross and the Public 
Health Department and I am also a co-opted member on the special committee. 

There again you have got to leave a certain amount of latitude to local authorities in 

the matter of the way of conducting of their campaign. 

32060. Do many Municipalities take interest in such things ?— We had been 
ratbm badiy handicapped by what is known as the Sim formula* Under this formula 
4ths of the amount is to be spent in the Central Provinces and f th in Berar. So 
unless you can get Berar to spend fths you cannot get anything for the Central 
Provinces. 

32061 The Chaumani Who was Mr. Sirr. ?- Mr. Sim, of the Government of 
India, who has now joined Vickers. Yuu catinot run disease according to formulae. 

32062. The Raja of Parlakimedi \ How many lady doctors aie there in this 
Province?— You are taking me out of my department. 1 think there are about four or 
so who work practically on infantile mortality. 

32063. D o each of these Local Boards and District Boards possess vne?— No. 
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33064- Not even one of them P— Some of them have. There are 4 or 5 throughout 
the Province. First of all you cannot get them. The female Assistant Medical Officer 
is exceedingly rare ; you must remember the standard of education among women, 

32065. So the treatment of women is practically^ ignored here ?-*No. Now there 
is a movement to establish female hospitals and it will do a tremendous lot of good* 
particularly in regard to infantile mortality, because you are not going to get much 
beneficialresult from first starting welfare centres, washing babies and bribing dais 
to come and listen to lectures. Where you have maternal disease as the main cause 
of infantile mortality you are not going to deal with that except through the foundation 
of women’s hospitals. 

32066. Where are these hospitals going to be built P - One is going to be built 
at Chhindwara. Of course there are female hospitals under the Dufiferin Fund in all the 
big cities. 

32067. How many such hospitals are there in this Province?— I thii.k there are 
3 or 4 in this Province. 

32068. In this women’s hospital which you are going to havej are there going to 
be so many bedsjallotted for in-patients?— Yes. 

32069. It is entirely for women ?— Yes ; it will be for female cases only. 

32070. Pro/, GanguUei You do not get any help from the All-India Research 
Association? — No, because we are doing nothing ; but if we could show that we wish 
to carry out some research then they could give us some assistance. 

32071. What is your existing organisation for collecting vital statistics? — 
They are collected by the sanitaiy staff and by various other persons, the patwanst 
the police and others. The Municipality keeps its own register and the police keep 
their own register and when eith*-r or both are doing nothing for a ‘little time, they 
come together} compure notes and produce the register. The idea was that one 
should check the other. The system is defective and I think there should be a 
special trained staff through the whole of India and that it should work directly 
under the Public Health Department. 

32072, Turning to the question of the malarial survey, what was the nature of 
the survey that you referred to ? — It was a general survey conducted by Major 
Kendrick? On topographical lines. 

3S073. What are the qualifications of the Assistant Medical Officers?— The 
Assistant Medical Officers cf this Province are trained at the Robertson Medical 
School and are examined by certain of us and by sotc outside examiners and we do 
the best we can for them. But the real difficulty is that the standard of education 
that these men have before they attempt to tackle medicine is so small and so low, 
that they cannot assimilate the things they are taught If I ask an ordinarv question 
uboutthe prevention of plague they take a long breath and say it is caused by this 
and that but they do not understand it and so they cannot apply it. 

32074. They do not have adequate scientific education P — It is only a four 
years’ course and the facilities are not many. 

32075. What is the pay of the Assistant Medical Officers ? — They start on 
Rs. 60 now and there is an agitation to start them4>n Rs. loa At one time it used 
to be Rs. ao and our Sub- Assistant Surgeon was (retting Ps. 20 to look after 
the health of a regiment, 

32076. You have |ot an Act called the Village Sanitation Act; when was that 
passed ? — I could not tell you. 

32077. Would you tell us the scope of that Act?— It is like a little panchayat 
they sit round and talk about things and they may also invite the Deputy Commis- 
sioner. 1 thiuk^ as a rule* they do some good. 

32078. Not very effective?— No; but taking all things into consideration, I do 
not think they are at all bad. 

32075^ In matters of rural sanitation, what is the attitude of the District Coun- 
cils?— It is very difficult to say; sometimes they are hampered by financial stringency 

32080. Not lack of interest?— That is the excuse that is given, 
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32q8i» Is there any District Council tn this Province taking any definite step for 
the improvement of rural sanitary conditions? — No. I cannot think of any special one. 

32083. Financial stringency is almost universal ? — Yes. 

32083, We are told in another Province that irrigfation is occasionally responsible 
for malaria. We should lib e to have your views on the point, whether you associate 
malaria with irrigation? — If the irrigation is done properly I think it is certainly not 
harnnfol as regards malaria ; it may be rather beneficia'. Butin this Province irriga- 
tion is in its infancy and I am certainly not in a position to give an opinion as fat as 
this Province is concerned. 

32084, I think we have here four tracts, the wheat tract, the cotton tract, the rice 
tract and so on. Do you find that the sanitary conditions vary in the different tracts ? — 
No> I do not think so. 

33085, You do not find that in the cotton tract of Berar, which we are toH is 
rather prosperous the sanitary conditions are better than in the other poorer tracts? — 

1 should say they are comparatively worse because it is very difficult t « deal with the 
Beraris. The District Council will tell you that this is owing to lack of funds. 

32086. You have said you have eight institutions for dealing with leprosy> all run by 
Missionaries ? — Yes, 

32087. To what extent does the Indian public support these institutions? — The 
Missionaries get a lot of money from England and America ; and the Government sub- 
sidises them. 

32088. What about the Indian public? — The Indian public in this Province sub- 
scrtbed.over two lakhs recently to the Viceroy’s Endowment Fund. 

32089. Is there any leper institution entirely run by Indians, other than those 
that are run by the Missionaries? — Noy there is none. 

32090.' About your propaganda work, do I understand that you are utilising the 
Education Department as much as you would like to ?— Yes, certainly ; ve work hand 
in hand with them in many things. 

32091. And with the Co-operative Department?— ‘I do not know that I can say 
that exactly. 

32092, You have not utilised that agency for propaganda work^ — WUere there 
is a big gathering) there we send down our men to lecture. 

32093. In your note \ou tell us that this question of having a research institute 
here is before the Government. Is it in the form of a definite proposal ? -I put it down 
definitely under every heading that I culd, giving reasons as shortly and as strongly 
as I could, and it has been turned down owing to lack of funds. 

32094. When was this proposal first made? — Before I came to this Province ; 
there is a sort of Medical Administratibn and Finance Board which first considers these 
things before they go to tbe Legislative Council. 

32095. The proposal did not go as far as the Legislative Council?— No; it did 
not go to the Legislative Council. I have spoken to one of tbe Ministers here and he is 
very sympathetic towards the proposal. But this time it is entirely a question of funds. 

I am told we have lost a lot of money, over 25 lakhs, through excise. The initial cost 
of a Public Health Institute was estimated at 3J lakhs. 

33096. Do you combine the Veterinary Institute in that?— It could be done. 

32097. Mr. Cal’aertx You used the word ‘eradication’ with reference to malaria. 
Do you mean complete eradication?-' Yes; if they can doit in places like Panama 
and other places, why can we not do it in India ? 

32098. They are tiny little places ; India is a Continent P— If it can be done in 
one place it can be done ini any other plaqe, provided you have legislation to back 
you up. 

32099. You think it could be done on a sufficiently lar^e scale to be really 
valuable ?— Certainly, because the work should be permanent. 

32100, It would not prove too costly P— I do not think ?o, if it is oone by a man 
who knows bis job. 

33101. You mentioned that Civil Surgeons are Health Officers ; are they also in 
charge of the local jails ? — Not always. In the central jails there is a separate officer, 
the Superintendent is a separate officer. 

32102. They are in charge of the district jails ? — ^Yes. 
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32103 * Are you satisfied with the present division of funds between the preventive 
und the curable diseases? - Mo ; lam not. You cannot do prevention work on an area 
of 100,000 square miles with an OflSciating Director and two Publicity Officers. 

32104. Is there much scope in this Province for rural sanitary engineering?— Yes. 

32105 It could be done by a Provincial Sanitary Engineer P— A Sanitary Engineer 
is one of the most necessary requisites in public health. You inay be a very 
clever engineer but you are not necessarily a sanitary engineer; that is a specialised 
job and I consider it is most essential, especially with regard to water-supply, 

32106. Sir Henry Lawrence : Your total budget expenditure is about Rs, 4,50,000 ^ 
Of this, how much do you spend on quinine? — I think it has gone up to Rs. 48 ,oco or 
Rs. 50,000. 

32107. How -much is spent on the Medical Department — I could not tell you. 
The estimate in the United Provinces is Rs 47,00,000 or Rs, 49,00,000. 

32108. In other major Provinces they spend from twenty to forty lakhs on 
public health^— I think my budget this year will be something under four lakhs. 

32109. You are being retrenched, are you not? — I put up for a malaria bureau 
and as that will be cut out, the amount will come to about four lakhs.’ 

32110. Your medical budget is about 14 lakhs this year. Would you hk® 
to reverse those figures? -Personally, of course,! would; we could then do very 
much more work than we are doing now. 

32111. Sir Ganga Rawi Is tuberculosis on the increase in this Province?— 
I have not made any special investigation-* in this Province lut from what I heard 
at the Indian Science Congress at Lahore and from the investigation that I made in the 
North-West Frontier Province, I have gained the impression that tuberculosis is 
increasing throughout India. 

32112. Have you any special hill stations here for that?— There is a so-called 
tuberculosis sanitorium at Pendra which is run by a missionary doctor but I do not 
myself think that they do any special anti-tuberculosis work* I think it is simply a 
name to cover other activities of theirs. 

32113. Do you not think that sometimes ordinary fevers are mixed up with 
tuberculosis ? — ^Yes, that is so. 

32114? Have you got any public health museuna here P — No. 

321(5. Would it not be a good thing to have a public health museum located at 
Nagpur?— I think that would be a sound thing. Personally I think it would give a 
great deal of assistance in that direction. But I suppose you are thinking more of 
the education of students. We might of course have some health exhibits attached to 
the local college here. But this is an expensive business, 

32116. Sir Henry Laurence \ Have you. a Medical College here ?— Yes, the 
Rober tbOn Medical School 

33117. Up to what standard do they teach ? — Up to the Sub-Assistant Surgeon 
standa'd. There is an agitation now to try and get the graduates* degree, but I am 
afraid I should hesitate to say that we have facilities for the necessary clinical 
material. 

32118. The sunerior officers arc recruited from elsewhere ? — Yes, the posts are 
all advertised, and they come before a certain Medical Advisory Board of which 
I am a member. 

32119. The Chairman i Has this medical school no laboratory facilities ? — 1 
suppose they have a certain amount of facilities, but from my point of view a public 
health laboratory and an ordinary laboratory are two different things. For instance, 
in the examination of water 1 look at the question from a different point of view to 
that which the bacteriologist would take. 

32120, Sir Henry Lawrence : Does your local Council recognise the importance 
of spending money on public health ? ~ 1 hope they will. 

32121. Do^ou think you could get them to spend more money ? — 1 am afraid I 
could not answer that question, but 1 think we will try to stir them up. 

32128. Sir Ganga Ram t Are there any Salvation Army institutions in this 
Province? — I do not know. There have been Salvation Army people knocking* about 
here, because one of them came to me and 1 ^ve him Rs. 15 the other day, But 1 am 
that was for work in Madras* 


(The witness inibdrew.)^ 
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xMr. SHYAM SUNDAR BHARGAVA, Managing Proprietoif, 
Messrs. Chandrabhan Behari Lall, Jubbulpore. 

Replies to the Questionnaire 

Question 3.— Demonstration and Propaganda.— (a) So far in this Province 
selected seed and some improved implements only have influenced and improved 
the cultivation. 

(b) Yes, in my opinion, field demonstrations ought to be carried on more 
freely free of cost for the first year in each village or ^roup of villages and 
some sort of gathering should be artanged both at* the time of demonstration 
and when results can be shown. 

(c) Same as (b). 

Question 4.— Administration.— (a) Yes. Government of India should in each 
Province send their experts to study local conditions and their experts should 
be made more familiar with local conditions. 

(b) Yes; for instance, if Central experts under Government of India make 
experiments and succeed in devising or selecting a threshing machine which 
would suit Indian conditions. Local Governments would not be required to 
do the same thing in their respective Provinces. The same thing may be said 
about all such improvements which are common such as improved furnaces 
for boiling sugarcane juice, method of cultivation of common crops like wheat. 

(c) (i) The Agricultural Services are fair, but Veterinary Service should be 
more under &e control of Agicultural Department so that they may be more 
useful to agriculturists. Moreover their training should dso fit them to use 
simpler methods and medicines so that they can be of more use to village people. 

(iii) Roads. — These need great improvement and extension. 

(iv) Satisfactory although*' common village people do not avail themselves 
of this department’s activities. 

(v) Fair. 

(vi) Fair. 

Question 5. — ^Finance. — (a) Better financing of agricultural operations is 
urgently needed and some special banks known as .Agricultural Banks should 
be started and these must in beginning be encouraged and helped like 
co-operative banks. Moreover Government should give more freely loans for 
these purposes. 

(b) Taccavi loans have become ve^ unpopular and in my opinion if advisory 
committees are appointed in each district or tahsil to advise at the time of giving 
and realising the taccavi it would become more popular. 

Question 6.— Agricultural Indebtedness.— (a) (i) The main causes of 
borrowing are: — 

(1) To meet the expenses required to meet all the agricultural operations, 

especially to buy bullocks. 

(2) Marriages and other ceremonies. 

(3) Purchases of land at times at very high price. 

(ii) The sources of credit are generally the malguzar and village sowcar. 

(iii) The reasons for non-repayments are: — 

(1) Failure of crop. 

(2) As the savings are usually so low that even in ordinary years they 

hardly maintain their family and when loans are taken for unprO" 
ductive purposes it becomes very difficult to pay back. 

(b) In my opinion, better facility to get loan and redemption of mortgage 

bonds will be enough, but as in places rates of interest are too high the Usurious 

Loans Act should also be applied. 

(c) I think the other way; usually mortgage loans are cheaper in interest 

and therefore are more freely paid back and therefore I advocate right of 

mortgage and sale on all land held by tenant for a long term or with the 

permission of landlords. 
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Question 7. — ^Fragmentation of Holdings. — ( a) Sub-divisions of holding 
are great, but 1 cannot suggest any means by which to stop them. 

(h) In my opinion, revenue ofEtcers should have instructions and power to 
force consolidation when so desired by exchanging land. 

(c) I do not think this can be done. 

Question 8. — ^Irrigation. — (a) I suggest for all districts in the wheat and 
rice tracts of the Central Provinces extending the irrigation schemes of (i) and 

(ii) type, i.e., perennial arid non-perennial canals and tanks. 

None but slackness on the part of Government to sanction new schemes. 

(b) 1 have as yet not heard of these di£Eiculties in my district. 

Question 9. — Soils. — (b) In my district a system known as bhandhwas is 
in general vogue and its effects are very striking. 

It shows marked improvement for quite a number of years and then, say, 
after 30 years or more, shows signs of deterioration. 

(c) By ploughing it deep enough to up-root all bans and ^ make it 
possible for cultivation. To this end die Agricultural Department tried motor 
tractors, but failed; and then the department got a steam tackle which, if it 
proves successful, will be able to do a lot to reclaim enormous areas in 
Jubbulpore, Damoh, Saugor, etc. Also Government should treat these Roughing 
and bunding operations as improvements for the purposes of sanads. This will 
induce the cultivators to get this sort of work done at any time irrespective 
of settlement periods. 

Question 10.— Fertilisers. — (a) Yes, great use ought to be made of natural 
manures and rural population should be compelled to make necessary pits round 
the villages to throw cowdung and rubbish and also to utilise urine as manure, 
this will considerably improve the quality and increase the quantity of natural 
manure in each village. 

(b) No. 

(c) BylEree demonstration on cultivators’ fields. 

(e) 1 have been using ammonium sulphate on sugarcane with very good 
results. 

(/) It is not much used as such in my district. 


Question 11. — Crops. — ( a) (i) There is a very great scope for improving 
the existing crops, by selection and by importing better varieties which give 
higher yield and resist diseases more. 

(ii) New fodder crops should be introduced. The usual fodder which is 
available is of very poor quality in its dry stage and in many places cannot be 
used while green or as silage as it is not available everywhere. 

(iii) The distribution of seed has played a very useful part in our part of 
the Province and if carried on more will give still more satisfactory and quick 
results. 

(iv) The prevention of damage by wild animals requires help from Govern- 
ment. ^ Up to^ now practically no help is being given. In my opinion, the 
following facilities should be given : — 

(1) More licenses for guns. 

(2) Pig hunting clubs to be formed for each area. 

(3) Where Government forests adjoin the cultivation areas, if fences are 
constructed, the Forest Department should contribute something. Also long- 
term loans should be given ior iencing. 

. (c) Peas, oats and ground-nuts have been successfully introduced by me 
m my farms and improved varieties of wheat have increased the yields and 
assured a regular crop owing to rust-resisting qualities. 


w.— CoLTiVATiON.-^i) existing qntefli tillage want, a 

of impi^ement. About 15 yeats ago amall iron ploughs were 
*ji®i prrfubitiv^ Their 

******? isipleiflents to give hot weather tillage 
light harrowing m the beginning of monsoon are necessary.’ 
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(ii) In my district wheat is the most important crop and it should be 
rotated by masur, peas or gram — no other rotation being possible owing to 
the bhandhwas system and character of soil. 

Question 14. — Implements. — ( a) The following agricultural implements and 
machinery are urgently needed : — 

(1) Sowing seed drills; (2) light harrow which may stir the upper layer 
of crust formed in the beginning of monsoon; (3) threshing machine; 
and (4) reapers. 

The introduction of seed drills will greatly depend on the successful introduc- 
tion of threshing machines. 

(b) Demonstration of implements and sale on hire-purchase system. Also to 
make arrangements in many important centres in the district for repairing or 
leplacing broken parts. 

(c) The manufacturers or their agents chiefly in port towns are not able to 
demonstrate and sell on hire-purchase system, and do petty repairs. I suggest 
that either through Agricultural Department or through special societies or 
private agents this should be done; and in case Agricultural Department does 
not take up the work the agencies should get all possible help from the department. 

Question 15.— VETERiNARY.--(fl) Yes. The Civil Veterinary Department 
should be under the Director of Agriculture. 

(b) (i) They are nominally under the District Board, but the Board has 
not enough control. 

(ii) No. 

(iii) No. 

(c) (i) No. Agriculturists do not much use veterinary dispensaries, because 
they are situated very far from their villages and the treatment and medicines 
recommended are too expensive. They should be made cheaper by introducing 
country medicines. 

(ii) Same as (i). 

(d) I would recommend good propaganda and failing that I would recom- 
mend even legislation. 

(e) No. 

(f) Propaganda is necessary. No fee is charged. 

Question 16. — Animal Husbandry. — ( a) (i) Yes. The breeds should ^ be 
improved. In my opinion cattle which can serve double purposes, t’.c., milch . 
and draught, ought to be selected and improved. 

(ii) Special facilities shofuld be given to those who take up dairying. (1) Gov- 
ernment should encourage by giving good bulls free' or on nominal price. 
(2) Concessions should be given for grazing in Government forests and in 
growing fodder crops. (3) Agricultural Department should start model dairies 
and when fully established and become paying they should be handed over 
either to companies or private persons. 

(iii) The present system of animal keeping in my district is one of very 
rude type. In fact no care is taken and all round it should be improved in 
feeding, breeding and weeding. 

(b) (i) and (ii) The common pastures are getting less and less day by_ day 
and now pasture lands are such as are not suited even for growing ordinary 
4rass. 

^iii) Dry fodder in this district is only of two kinds — 

(1) Wheat chaff; (2) dry grass from hilly areas and cut when dead ripe. 
TTie first one is exported in large quantities to the United Provinces 
and the second one is of very inferior quality and can rarely be 
obtained as cultivators have no reserve areas where they can cut 
grass. 

(iv) Green fodder in dry seasons is not at all known but its cultivation 
'Should be encouraged under all irrigation tanks by charging specially low rates. 

(v) I have already stated that fodder available in the Central Provinces 
'(North) is of very poor quality and must be supplemented by better fodders. 

(c) Fodder in grazing areas begins to be scarce from February and continues 
so till middle of July. 
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{d) Yes. Supply of fodder in my district can be improved and supplemented 
by the following ways: — 

(1) Encouraging the use of silos and allowing Government forests free 

to cut grass. 

(2) By growing fodder crops in rains. 

(3) By growing green fodder under irrigation tanks. 

Question 17.--Agricultural Industries.— (a) In my district the cultivator 
has not got much work on his holdings as most of them grow to a large extent 
winter crops and in other months they have very little to do. Specially in 
December, January and in rains they are practically free. 

(b) Yes. Spinning and weaving and other cottage industries. 

(c) Bee-keeping, poultry, sericulture and lac culture and basket-making cannot 
be taken up owing to caste prejudice^ and fruit-growing is not possible generally 
for lack of roads; water-supply and climatic conditions are also not very suitable. 

(d) Yes. Government should establish industries which can be made profitable 
and to that end enquiries should be made. 

(a) No. As industrial concerns engage permanent labour, neither cultivators 
nor agricultural labourers can get any advantage from them. 

tf) Yes. 

Question 18.— Agricultural Labour.— (b) Yes, labour is getting very scarce 
and is due mostly to epidemics and poverty owing to uneven employment on 
agricultural operations. 

Question 19. — Forests. — (a) More concessions should be given to grazing; 
at present the rules permit only for bullocks and a certain number of cows. 
But dairy cattle should also get the same concession, and in blocks where grazing 
is not allowed, Government should allow cultivators to cut grass free both 
when green and ripe. 

Question 20.— Marketing.— (d) I suggest that an agricultural magazine or 
weekly paper on a very large scale should be published either by Agriculture 
Department or private agency or through Agricultural Associations and this 
information may be given through them. 

Question 21.‘— Tariff and Sea Freights.— ( b) Sea freights and railway 
freights do in many cases adversely affect the cultivators and mey should be so 
changed that cultivators may get the best advantage. 

Question 23.— General Education.— ( b) The rural education should be of 
such nature that the students may be taught from the beginning subjects like 
nature study, agriculture and gardening besides reading, writing and arithmetic 
in their own vernaculars. 

Question 24.— Attracting Capital.— ( a) When improvements are fully intro- 
duced and return from agriculture made more regular and when men with capital 
can see model farms making good returns on 3ieir investment, then only they 
can put in more money. 

(b) The following^ are some of the causes which discourage owners of agricul- 
tural land from carrying out improvements 

(1) Uncertainty of rents owing to short-term settlements; (2) dependence 
wholly on monsoon and hence uncertain character of outturn; (3) title 
of lands in most cases is such that if the owner wants to sell his 
plot, he is not allowed by law to do so; (4) small holdings in many 
scattered p^ts of the village; and (5)^ crops liable to be destroyed 
by wild animals and difhculty in obtaining licenses for guns. 

• 

Oral Evidence. 

32123. rbe Cbfltrwflw; Mr. Bhargava, you are Managing Proprietor of 
Messrs. Chandrabhan Behan Lall? — Yes. 

32124. You have provided us vuth a note of the evidence that you wish 
to give. Would you like to make any statement at this stage, or shall I ask 
you a few questions?— I should like you to ask me question»« 
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32125. Would you tell the Commission what it is that your firm is engaged 
in?— We are mostly agriculturists. We have got 60 villages and about 4,000 
or 5,000 acres of wheat. 

32126. ^ So that you are carrying on farming operations as a limited liability 
company, is that the point?— No : it is a private firm and two brothers are 
owners. 

32127. How many acres are you farming? — ^About 5,000. 

32128. And how many villages have you?— About 60 villages. 

. system of tenancy by which your cultivators hold their 

land? — ^We have generally all malguzari villages. 

32130. No ryotwari villages? — ^None. 

32131. Have your company any lands in your own hands?— All these lands 
are owned by ourselves. We are farming them ourselves. The total area of 
our estate is about 60,000 acres. 

32132. And are the 60 villages you mentioned in the 5,000 acres or in the 
60,000 acres? — They are in the 60,0t)0 acres; we cultivate the 5,000 acres. 

32133. And you are cultivating the 5,000 acres by hired labour, I suppose? — 
Yes. 

32134. Of the 5,000 acres that you yourselves are cultivating, is any 
irrigated? — ^We have just been given a sort of monopoly for a big sugarcane 
plot. That has not yet come under the scheme: it is lying fallow and we have 
just started from the last two years to grow sugarcane on it. 

32135. Are you irrigating that? — Yes. 

32136. How are you irrigating ft? — ^By canal. 

32137. What scheme is that canal attached to? — ^The Pariat Irrigation 
scheme. 

32138. Are you satisfied with the service that you are getting from the 
system?— Yes, 1 am perfectly satisfied, because we are the only people 
water from it so far. 

32139. Have you any well irrigation at all? — None, practically. 

32140. Any tank irrigation? — No. 

32141. Apart from this sugarcane just described, what are your principal 
crops? — ^Wheat. 

32142. What wheats are you growing? — We grow one known as 88, Central 
Provinces. That was the wheat grown on our farm for a very long time and 
die ^ricullural Department took it from our farm and named it 88. It has 
been in our farm for the last fifty years. Then we are also growing Pusa No. 12. 
That is the second largest quantity; and the third is a special cross of our own. 

32143. Do you carry on plant breeding experiments yourselves? — ^We employ 
one or two agricultural hands; and we have one experimental farm also. 

32144. You claim to have yourselves discovered or isolated 88? — I do not 
know really; it was my father who did it; I was very young at that time, 

32145. To the best of your knowledge and belief 88 was evolved on your 
farm? — ^I could not tell you exactly, because it was growing there for a long 
time. We simply gave the department the seed and how we got it, I do 
not know. 

32146. Have you any experimental farm with a whole-time staff engaged 
on experimental work? — ^Yes. 

32147. How many men do you employ? — We have got two Agricultural 
Assistants from the Nagpur College, and then 1 myself hav^ taken a fancy to 
it and also do the work. 

32148. How long has that experimental station been in operation?— 
Thirteen years now. 

32149. Are you satisfied that it is a paying venture? — The experimental 
portion of it is not paying; but the results are very, good. 

32150, The results are profitable,' are they?— Yes. 
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32151. Are you satisfied with the type of worker that you are employing 
on this experimental area? — I am. 

32152. They were trained in the Nagpur College?--Ye8. 

32153. Do you have to pay high salaries to attract the right type of man? 
Would you tell the Commission what salaries you pay? — am paying one 
man Rs. 150 and the other Rs. 85. 

32154. What area have you got under experimental crops? — ^The experi- 
mental portion is about 90 acres. 

32155. Now, are the results achieved by this experimental station of yours 

used only by yourselves on your own estate or do you do work for other 

persons in the neighbourhood? — ^The other persons of course copy us and we 
have no objection to tell them the results and allow them to copy them. 

32156. Do you think that they take interest?f--In some of the things. 

32157. Would you tell the Commission what experience you have had 
in the matter of manuring for wheat? What manures are^ you using? — W e do 
not use manures for wheat on our side, because unirrigated areas can do 
without manures. 

32158. You use no fertilisers at all? — No fertilisers at all. The only 

thing that we do to keep up the fertility of the soil is to have a rotation 

of crops. 

32159. What- is your normal rotation? — kind of pulse called masur, 
also peas and gram, but masur is the chief thing. 

32160. Str Ganga Ham: No cotton? — We have no cotton on our side. 

32161. The Chairman: How often do you grow wheat on the same piece 
of land? — We grow wheat for five or six years, and ithen give a rotation. 

32162. You grow 4 or 5 wheat crops running on the land?— Yes, and then 
there is a rotation for one or two years. 

32163. A rotation with other crops, and again you grow wheat? — Yes. 

32164. How long has that been going on in your land? — I should say for 
quite a long time. This practice was used by my father; he was a big farmer 
himself. 

32165. Has that been going on for thirty years? — ^Much more than that. 
Our farms are about ninety years old now. 

32166. What is your average yield per acre in a good year? — ^About 9 
to 10 maunds. 

32167. You can maintain that on the system which you have been describ- 
ing? — ^Yes, ^ All these lands have been under wheat cutivation for at least 
eighty to ninety years now. 

32168. Have you experimented with cowdung? — ^We have, but we generally 
use cowdung for our paddy crops. 

32169. What is the result of manuring with cowdung on your wheat 
land? — ^It does good, but we cannot find enough of it. 

32170. Do you mean to say that you are so short of manure that you 
prefer to concentrate on your rice crops?— Yes, but we grow rice in very 
small areas in each village. 

. mainly for food for your employees, or do you market the 

nee? — We mainly give it to the labourers. 

32172. You pay in kind? — ^Mostly in kind. 

^ 32173. To what extent have you succeeded, if you have attempted it, 
in persuadi^ the c^ativators on the rest of the estate to sow improved 
varieties?— They are forced in a way, because we lend them the seed, and we 
generally lend them improved seed; so they are forced to grow those varieties 
and they like them. 

32^74. On what basis do you lend the seed? — ^It is sawat; we charge 
one-fourth of what we give in seed. 

j 

32175. You are rppaid in seed?— Yes. 
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3^176. Apart from that, do you, as a farmer, lend money to the 
Cultivators ? — We lend money to our own cultivators, not to outsiders. 

32177. Str Ganga Ram: At what rate of interest? — ^From 12 to 15 per cent 
per annum. 

32178. The Chairman: Are there any co-operative credit societies operat- 
ing in your neighbourhood? — I was Secretary of the Jubbulpore Central Bank 
for a long time, but in spite of my efforts all the societiee in my villages have 
been closed down. 

32179. Why? — ^They do not like joint responsibility. 

32180. Who decided to close them down? — ^They themselves, 

32181. How many societies were at work? — ^There were about 7 in my 
villages. 

32182. They have all disappeared? — ^All except one have disappeared, 
and even that one is only lingering on. 

32183. Did you take over their responj^ibilities? — Not much, about 10 
per cent of it. 

32184. Before they went into liquidation? — ^Yes. Although I persuaded 
them to the best of my ability not to go into liquidation, 1 was not successful. 

I am still connected with the Central Bank; I was its founder, and for twelve 
years I was its Secretary. 

32185. Are these estates your own estates or the company*8 estates?— 
We are two brothers, and they are our estates. 

32186. On your private estate, are the tenants seriously indebted^ as a 
class? — ^They are not at all seriously indebted. In a good many villages, 
there are absolutely no debts. 

32187. Your principal crop for marketing is wheat? — ^Yes, 

32188. How do you market; do you go through the ordinary markets, or 
do you go straight to the merchants? — ^We have got our own gram shops. 

32189. That is retail?— They are for exporting it to Bombay. We have 
got our own grain shops at the railway stations, and along with the grain shops 
we have got our own firm. 

32190. Of merchants? — Our own shop, I should say, where we stock it 
and send it to Bombay. 

32191. Where do you yourself actually part with the wheat, at your station 
or at Bombay? — ^At” Bombay. 

32192. You hold the wheat till you get to Bombay? — ^Yes. 

32193. Do you forward the wheat from other cultivators? — Yes. 

32194. So that you are, in fact, merchants? — We are merchants also* 
We always get much better prices in Bombay. The name of our firm is 
well known down there for quality, as we have been growing wheat from 
selected seed for the last fifty years at least. 

32195. Where do the cultivators on the estates, who are cultivating their 
own holdings, market their wheat? — ^They generally bring it to the railway 
station, and sell it off either to our firm or to other firms at the railway station. 

32196. In cases where you lend seed to cultivators, t suppose the whole 
crop comes to your hands? — ^No, we claim only the seed. 

32197. They are free to do what they like with the merchants?— ^Yes. 

32198. In fact, do they usually come to you? — Not always. 

32199. When they do come to you, how do you fix the prices that you 
give them?— The prices are governea by the Bombay rates, 

32200. What 1 want to get from you is, does the cultivator bringing his 
wheat to you get better prices for it than he would get if he went to the 
local market, where of course the wheat would have to carry all the market- 
ing charges? — I do not think that there is much difference between these twO, 
because after all in the market selected varieties of wheat are sold. 

32201. But probably there is the municipal tax to pay? — We have to pay 
those ourselves. 
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Where do you pay those dues? — If there are municipal limits, 
as soon as we come within the municipal boundary, we have to pay, and if we 
go out we get a refund; that is, when we export, we get a refund. 

32203. So that you do not, in fact, pay them? — ^But then I think the 
merchants calculate on the expenses between the local place and Bombay. 

32204. I am conQ^rned with the price the small cultivators are getting 
for their grain, and I am trying to get from you whether, when that small 
quantity is brought direct to you as a merchant, the cultivator gets a better 
price than he does when he takes the grain to the ordinary local market? — 
I do not think there is much difference. The only advantage that we get by 
having these export firms which send the goods to Bombay is that we can 
regulate the quality right up to the delivery of the goods in Bombay. Other- 
wise Pusa 12 is mixed up with another variety of hard wheat, and they get 
less price. Outside that, I do not think there is any practical advantage, 
because there is so much competition in the market that the local tenant does 
not lose much in prices. 

32205. I do not quite understand. Do you take grain in bulk from your 
cultivators, or do you make them bag the grain?— We take it in bulk. 

^32206. So that the ordinary charge for bagging is saved? — Yes. 

32207. What about the ordinary dalali, that is to say, the brokerage in the 
local market; is that charge not saved? — That is saved. 

32208. What about charity tax? Is that paid when the grain is brought 
straight to you? — ^No. If the tenant gives us his grain, he generally does so 
in his village, but if he goes to the market he generally goes to the other firms. 

32209. Do you charge for adtri; is there any fee for advancing?— We 
do charge, just as we charge any other man. 

^ 32210. And yet, in spite of the savings which you and I have agreed do 
exist, you do not think that the cultivator gets better prices for his wheat 
when he brings it to you than when he takes it into the local market?— 
There is not much difference. 

jA/% How many pairs of bullocks do you keep on your estate? — ^About 

400 pairs. 

32212. Have you any system of growing fodder for them? — ^Kone, except- 
ing a bit of juar. We do not have any other fodder except grass on our 
side; grass is plentiful. 

32213. You have no fodder shortage? — ^No. 

322H. Gan you keep your bullocks in fair condition throughout the 

year?— Yes. In fact, for any number of cattle we can have fodder there, 

as it is very cheap. Now, with the irrigation canals, we are attempting a 
number of varieties of fodder, and the ones that I have grown so far have 
been most successful. 1 have tried berseem, Guinea grass and carrots. 

32215. You store the carrots and keep them?— Last year we tried to grow 

them for about 4 months in batches; this year I am going to dry them up, 

because I can grow them cheap; my cost, all told, does not exceed U annas 
per maund. j a 


3^16. Sir Ganga Ram: What about turnips? — We have tried them, but 
they do not grow well. * 

32217: The Chairman: And Guinea grass? — does well, but it does not 
grow during the winter months. 

32218. How about tihe provision of fuel for the villages on your estates? 
Is th^e any difficulty in providing for that?— We have forests near almost all 
our villages. 

32219. Belonging to the villages?— Yes. 

tf,. T? forrats?— Not in the v4ole of 

iht ^ general requirements of 

fte reserve some ot it and allow free grazing, timber and fuel in 


attempt to control the cutting of wood for fuel?— Yes if 

^ vaiage we reserve some of it. It dra^ 

on the size of the forest and the population of the village. 
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S^22. Is the supply of fuel keeping up, or do you think U is diminishing? — 

I do not know. We have not had any complaints from the villagers. 

32223. On page 427 you refer to the better financing of agricultural opera- 
tions and suggest the setting up of special banks to be known as Agricultural 
Banks. Are you thinking there of land mortgage banks?— Yes. 

32224. Are not the cultivators in your villages holding their land on occu- 
pancy terms only?— Yes. 

32225. Have they anything at all to mortgage? — Not very much. 

32226. Do you think land mortgage banks are likely to be successful in 
that case? — In the case of malguzars they would be. There are some people 
who hold land on absolute transferable rights. I would recommend that after 
a certain period of years occupancy rights should be made transferable. 

32227.^ So far, I take it, you have been dealing with the provision of long- 
term credit for land improvements and so on. What about short-term money? 
Do you think the primary credit society is the best means of providing for 
that need?— I still think the co-operative banks are best, working through primary 
credit societies. 

32228. You think that is the best way of assisting the cultivator? — ^I can 
think of no better. 

32229. But you have not succeeded in keeping alive a single society on 
your own estates? — ^That is so, but I cannot think of anything better. 

32230. Have you any experience of the administration of taccavt loans, and 
any suggestions to make in that connection?— I pm not well acquainted with 
that subject. 

32231. Have you known cases where applications which seemed to you 
reasonable have been refused? — I do not know much about it. 

32232. Do you keep a special veterinary service of your own to deal with 
the large number of working bullocks you possess?— No. 

32233. Have you considered the wisdom of a step of that sort?— We depend 
on the crude methods of the villagers who treat the animals. 

32234. Do you yourself believe in modern veterinary practice, or do you 
think the indigenous methods are good enough? — ^I have not tried the new 
methods much because our farms are far away from the veterinary hospitals. 

32235. Have you veterinary dispensaries under the Local Boards in your 
district?— Yes. 

32236. Do they not serve the population on your estates? — ^They do. I 
have been Chairman of the District Board for the last three years. Those dispen- 
saries, however, are generally used for inoculation against rinderpest and for 
castration, and not for other purposes. 

32237. Have you advocated the wider employment of professional veterinary 
skill amongst your cultivators? — ^They get very little chance of using it, because 
they are so far away from the nearest veterinary station. 

32238. What about meeting the emergency of enidemics? Do the veterinary 
officers carry out inoculation against rinderpest? — ^They do, and that is successful. 

32239. Is that popular with the people?— It is becoming so. 

32240. With regard to fodder, have you attempted to make silage?— Yes, 
we have been using silage for the last fifteen years, making it in a pit. 

32241. Has it been a success?— Yes. 

32242. How much do you make? — ^It is for a herd of 60 cattle. We use 
about 2.000 maunds of wet grass. 

32243. Is that for a working or a milch herd? — ^Milch. 

32244. What do you do with the produce of that herd?— Sell it in the city. 

32245. Retail?— Yes. 

32246. Who consumes it?— There is a big demand for dairy produce In 
the town. 

32247. Is h a profitable side of your business?— Not yet. 

32248. You hope it will be?— Yes. We are trjdug to cross the breeds. 
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32249. So as to increase the milk yield? — Yea. 

32250. Are you getting any working males from that herd?-"We are. 

32251. Are you satisfied witli them? — Yes. 

32252. Have you a bull that satisfies your requirements? — Yes. For a 
long time past we have been getting bulls from Hissar. Our old home is near 
Delhi, in the Gurgaon district. 

32253. You get your bulls from that district? — ^Yes. 

32254. What are you going to do to increase the milk-yielding qualities 
of your herd? — ^We find two things are sufilcient : breeding and feeding. The 
use of Hissar bulls and proper feeding are sufficient. We have enough fodder 
but it has a very low nutritive value, and so though the animals used to get 
enough to eat there was nothing to keep up their milk-yielding qualities. 

32255. What have you to say about silage in relation to milk-yield? — ^It 
is much better than dry grass. 

32256. You are rapidly approaching a stage where you may hope to have 
a profitable dairy business? — ^Yes. 1 have lost over Rs. 60,000 on dairying 
experiments (the dairy is attached to my experimental farm) but now we have 
much better hopes, because some of the heifers are giving 28 lbs. of milk a day. 

32257. I think you are doing a public service as well? — ^It will take another 
ten years before we have a large enough herd to make the whole thing pay. 

32258. SiT Henry Lawrence: What cows are you working with?— The 
local Jubbulpore cows. We got some cows from Hissar, but they are too 
delicate for ffiis climate. 

32259- The Chairman: Are your neighbours taking an interest in these 
activities of yours? — do not fhink^ so. because they sec we have lost money 
by them, and they think these experiments should pay immediately. 

32260. They are waiting until you succeed, and then they will copy you?— 
They will not only be able to copy us, but take advantage of our bulls and 
breeding. 

That is good business from their point of view, 

32261. The JRaja of Farlahimedi: Wheat is your principal crop?— Yes. 

32262. Is it bearded or unbearded? — ^Mostly unbearded. We grow bearded 
wheat on our border lands, where we have considerable trouble with pigs; but 
not much. 

32263. Do you grow the whole area as an irrigated crop?— No, we do not 
grow irrigated wheat. We have embankments round our fields which keep the 
water there from June to October and leave enough moisture on ffie land to 
allow of a normal wheat crop. 

32264. In times of drought, would it not be better to have the possibility 
of irrigation? — ^In times of scarcity our water tanks would remain empty. 

32265. If the tanks were filled in the rainy weather there would be enough 
water left in them when the^ wheat matured, and you could irrigate it from 
that? — It would not be practicable in my district; we cannot have irrigation 
unless we have a small^ stream, or something of that sort. Dams which merely 
hold up the water which comes in the rains are generally exhausted by the 
time we require water for wheat. That is the general complaint against irriga- 
tion tanks in my district. 

32266. Do you get better price for the bearded or the unbearded wheat?— 
There is not much difference between the two, as long as they are the right 
varieties. ^ 


Z2267. Of the two, which is the better drought-resisting variety?— The 
bearded. Rust is our chief trohble, and the unbearded is the better rust-resistina 
variety- - ® 


32268. You say on ffie first page of your note that demonstrations ought 
to be rarned out more freely and free of cost. What Is the rate charged at 
pl-esent for such plots?— What I had in mind there was this sort of thing For 
a number of years we have been using an improved plough, called the monsoon 
plough, on our estates, and we have a large number of ffiem. They have 
proved very useful, but the poor* villagers have not been able to adopt them 
Lately the Agricultural Department has been trying to reintroduce die iron 
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Iron ploughs were introduced in our district before the War, but tht 

War sent the price of ihem up to such an extent that they had to be given up 

and the people forgot how to use them. Now we want to bring them back into 
general use. The difl&culty comes in when you go to a village and tell the man 
that the Government will plough for you at so many rupees an acre. He 
hesit^es to pay anything before he actually knows what the results are going to 
be. No doubt people look at it from the point of view that so much area is 
ploughed for so many rupees; they do not know that it adds to the fertility 
of the soil. All these things have to be shown to the people free of charge, 
at least for &e first time. I do not mean to say that every tenant in every 
village should be shown. A central place might be chosen to which people 
iroin 7 or 8 miles could come and see the demonstration carried on. They may 
do like ^at at different centres. Once the people know that a certain plough, 
for example, gives good results they will certainly go in for that. It is very 
few mat aie so advanced as to go in for these improvements at once without 
practically seeing the results. 

32269. What plough do you use on your field? — For every day use we use 

the wooden ploughs; but in every three or four years we use the other ploughs 

and turn the soil. ^ ^ 

^270. How about ihb people in the locality? Are they convinced of the 
benefits of this sort of cultivation? — They are; we have got a steam tackle 
outfit now and people would pay even Rs. 17 for having their land ploughed 
with It once. © 

xxT W^ho has introduced it?— -The Local Government has purchased it. 

We, the Legislative Council members, pressed to get the money sanctioned 
and It IS now in use in our district. It is the first" steam tackle we have in the 
Central Provinces and it was working on my farm last month. It looks as if 
It IS going to be a very good thing; it will do very much good to our part of 
the Province. 

^272. People are taking to it? — Yes. The tractors are a failure in our 
Province. 

3^73. How many acres per hour can a steam tackle outfit plough?— If there 
is a big square field I think it can plough at the rate of one acre per hour. 

32274. How deep does it go?— From 9 inches to 14 inches; but I have been 
content with 9 inches. 

32275. What part of an acre can it plough in one hour, how many cents? — 
If you want a depth of 9 inches it can plough about an acre in one hour; that 
is what I have done on my farm; of course it depends on the soil, the size of 
the field, the moisture in the soil and so on. 

32276. What kind of soil exists in your estate largely? — ^Black cotton soil 
mostly, on which we grow wheat. 

32277. Why do you not try cotton.?— W e have too much rainfall ; our rainfall 
averages between 50 and 60 inches in the period from mid-June tUl mid- 
September; then the dry weather sets in so that there is not time enough for 
cotton to mature. 

32278. On page 427, you say that the Veterinary Department should 
be under the Agricultural Department? — ^Yes, that is my view because 
I think it will then become more popular than it is now. My experience is 
that the Veterinary Services are not much appreciated or used by the villagers 
because they are far away and are stationed in big towns generally and these 
villagers cannot go to the towns. They do not get these services in their villages 
and so the cases there are not treated at all. If we atta^ed the Veterinary 
Service to the Agricultural Department the Agricultural Assistants would try to 
advocate the use of the veterinary treatment during their tours and so on* 

32279. Are you taking advantage of veterinary science on your farm? Are 
you getting your cattle treated by the Veterinary Department people? — ^Except 
for inoculation and castration I am not using them on my estate. 

32280. For the general treatment of the cattle, whom do you depend on?— 

1 told you about the old method of the gaolos; the old man in the village does 
the whole thing. 

32281. We have been told about the hot iron. touch if the animal suffers 

from htomach-ache and so on. Do you adopt that system?— If the old man 

advises we have to follow it. 
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32282. You have on your farm some people trained in agriculture to 
tackle cross-breeding or inter-culture of crops. Why do you not have a man 
qualihed in veterinary science and see whether his methods are more efficient 
m comparison with me local indigenous methods?— I must admit that we have 
not paid enough attention to the cattle side; beyond that I cannot say anything. 
For the last so many years our attention was divided between improved 
implements and improvement of cattle. For instance, we have tried tractors 
and things like that in order to avoid having bullocks, but they have been a 
failure. Now the Government is demonstrating steam tackle ploughing and if 
it proves successful we may go in for more such things. 

32283. Is your whole farm on one level or on different levels? — have 
got one block consisting of 48,000 acres and comprising 40 villages; the rest 
forms another group. 

32284. Let us take the largest block; is it fairly level? — ^Excepting small 
hills and streams the whole is fairly level. 

32285. In that area how have you divided your fields? How mai^ acres 
would a field consist of? — ^Each fidd ranges from 2 to 40 acres. Each is 
bunded round with a mud wall from 3 to lU feet in height. 

32286. In such large fields could you not make use of machinery for 
ploughing? — We could, but we have not yet had enough time to say anything. 
We have tried tractors and we have found that they are not powerful enough in 
my part of the country. 1 am told that in Nagpur they are doing well but 1 
understand they are costly things. Experiments with such things ought ^ to be 
taken up by the Government so that if ffiey turn out to be successful the villagers 
will follow them, otherwise not. 


J2287. Why do you not ask your Local Boards to devote some of their 
funds for such experiments? — 1 was Chairman of the District Council myself till 
about two months back. Our District Boards are very poor and they cannot 
afford to incur such expenditure. 


32288. What is the revenue of your Board? — It is about 3 lakhs of rupees 
and we have about 253 miles of road to maintain in the Jubbulpore district, and 
besides we have 250 schools to run and we are hardly able to pay the school 
teachers. I could not myself do it although I was at the head of the whole show. 

32289. Are your roads maintained efficiently? Are all of them metalled? — 
Very' few of them are metalled, but that is again due to lack of funds. We 
could not get anything during the last three years from the Local Government 
because of the policy of the Swarajists, of whom I was one, and we could 
not run dyarchy in this Province. Whatever it is, I think it is beyond the 
power of the Local Boards in our Province to undertake such things. 

32290. What consumes most of the District Board's revenue?—- The school 
teacher, education. 

32291. Up to what standard do the schools teach? — We teach only verna- 
culars, mainly Hindi. 

3^92. What is the average pay of the teacher? — The highest teacher gets 
Rs. 45 and the lowest Rs. 20, and we have someffiing like 410 teachers. 

32293. Who controls their appointment?— The District Board. 

^294. Is it done through a committee? — Just a small committee known as 
the Education Board. 


32295. Do you have any sort of examination for selecting them?— They 
are all trained teachers, trained in the Government schools. 

32296. Before appointing them you insist upon a certificate of training?— 
Yes; we only take traced teachers. * 


®**2’“* ??“ appointm^ts and half a dozen appHca- 

toona. what teat would yon apply in selecting the candidates?— If all of Wm 
are trsi^ men of course recommendations and things like fliat go a great 
way; otherwise we select according to the certificates they hare. 

youS^I—N^ MbcK«m«i; Have you had any agricultural training 


32299. 


You know just the business side of it?— Yes. 


St. 'ff* 
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32301. 
CO. 210, 


What sugarcane do you grow?--We are now trying to grow 


32302. How is it doing with you? — ^It is doing fairly well. 

32303. That I suppose is introduced by the Agricultural Department? — 
Yes; Mr. Sayer when he came here recommended it. 

32304. How are the Pusa wheats doing; there was a certain amount of 
comparison drawn between them and the local Jubbulpore wheats?— They are 
doing well. Pusa 12 is the best with us. 

* 32305. Is it better than the local varieties'? — ^Yes; it is much better; it 
does very well on the best land. Supposing we have a first class field and we 
put Pusa 12 on it, we can expect 10 maunds, and if on the same field we 
put any local variety we would only get 8 maunds. But, On the other hand, 
if we put Pusa 12 on inferior land the results would be the other way; Pusa 12 
would yield less than the local variety. I consider therefore that Pusa 12 
would do very well on fairly well cultivated land. 

32306. The' standard of cultivation is an important factor? — Yes. 

32307. You lend money to your tenants at 10 to 15 per cent. Are your 
tenants of long standing? — ^Yea. 

32308. A sort of feudal relation exists between them and you? — Yes. 
Most of the villages are under us for the last 80 or 100 years. 

32309. So that there is a feeling of personal attachment always between 
the tenants and the landlord? — Yes. 


32310. You do not think that it has perhaps something to do with the 
success of the co-operative societies if the personal touch is ' so strong? — 
When I became Secretary I tried to persuade the co-operative societies to 
lend money actually at 9 per cent, because the reserve fund will be their own 
and, if there are honest assistants, they can use it for some public benefit in 
their own village. AH the same j am sure Acre are some people who try to 
take undue advantage of the joint ^ responsibility and the villagers are now 
getting nervous about joint responsibility. 

32311. You think that is the reason, and not the fact that you give money 
at a comparatively cheap rate? — ^In fact I refused to give them money and 
insisted on giving it at 24 per cent to those very people who were members 
of the societies to try to discourage them from taking money from me; but 
in spite of that they would not go to the societies; then I withdrew that 
condition and gave them money at the original rate. 

32312, Were you or are you a member of the local Legislative Council?— 
I am now a member and I was in the last Council also. 


32313. And you told us that you were a Swarajist? — Yes. 

32314. What is the attitude of the Council towards agricultural questions? — 
1 hope it will be quite good, 

32315, In the last Council?— In the last Council our policy was not to work 
the Transferred side at all, whether it was veterinary or agricultural. 

32316 Although you are an agriculturist you had to sacrifice your interest 
to political exigency?— I am a malguzar and I .still advocate that occupancy 
tenants should get transfer rights: pwhaps if my consmuents know that I 
^vocate transferring of occupancy rights Aey wiH not elect me again. This 
time I am sure that the Council’s attitude is going to be very sympathetic. 

32317. Prof- Gongvlee: Do you employ many farm labourers?— Yes. 

32318. Do you pay them cash wages? — ^Mostly in kind. 

32319. What is the arrangement?— We. generally pay about Rs. 2 
month ca* and the' rest is given in grain. 

32320 How much grain do you give?--It is given several tomes m the 
At’ the close of the harvest they get something like two b^s e^. and 
then’tbVy g^t something monthly as well.. We have a standard of wages. We 

32321. The total wages for 30 days is Rs. 7-8-0?— Yes. 

■ 32322. This farm is 'solely in your hands? — Yes. 

32323 And when you come to town who looks after it? ^We have got 
a ptttd staff in every village; a farm manager. 
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32324. How many farm labourers do you employ from season to season?— 
Generally we have about 400 men on the permanent list, but it all depends 
on the seasons. 

32325. What is the average wage per labourer in your district?--From 
4 to 5 annas a day per man. 

32326. Do you keep farm costings of your operations?— Yes. 

32327, Could you give^ us the cost of cultivating an acre of wheat?— I have 
not gor any papers here with me. 

32328. Mr. Cdvert; Gouia you give the cash requirements for cultivati^ 
an acre of wheat?— Generally in our district it costs us Rs. 20 an acre. 

32329. S»r Gmia Ram: Do you pay the revenue or do the tenants pay?— 
For instance, on diir own farm we consider ourselves in two capacitiM : one 
as the landlord of the village and the other as the farm manager. For «« 

farming side we have to charge rent just as is charged for wheat and credit it 

in our own books as a landlord in the same village. 

32330 Mr. Calvert: You say the Usurious Loans Act should be applied? 

Is it not* being applied?— No; generally, towards our side, even if the tenant 

has got an understanding with the banker to pay something like 40 per cent 

interest, he would get the same sort of decree. 

32331. Sir Thomas Middleton: You are your own landlord? What is your 
land charged at?— My lands have been charged at very low rates at Ms settle- 
ment. The rates will be enhanced very much this year because my father did 
tremendous improvements in the way of bunding up fields during the famine 
of 1900- The Central Provinces rules are that if one spends Rs. 25 per acre on 
improvements then for one term of settlement the same rent is allowed and there 
is no enhancement. 

32332. That is with regard to your land revenue payments. But we are 

talking now of the payment of rent?— In this Province, the Settlement Officer 

fixes the rent for each plot whether farmed by the owner or by a tenant. ^ A 
list is made out and for each plot of land they fix the rent. The whole thing 
is totalled up and 50 per cent roughly goes to the Government and 50 per cent 
remains with the landlord. , 

32333. You told us you were yourself owner and occupier of 5,000 acres. 
You keep books and you credit yourself as the owner with your rent. On that 
5,000 acres how much rent do you credit yourself with as owner? — ^At present 
Rs. 6,000, but it will go up in the usual course to Rs. 15,000. 

32334. You have come to the conclusion that dry fodder is not a suitable 
dietary ration for cows? — ^Neither for cows nor for bullocks. 

32335. ^ How do you feed your dairy cows in the dry season?— W e have^ been 
experimenting so far and pumping up water from me river and growing a 
small area but now we have a big irrigation scheme practically at our disposal. 

32336. You are trying to grow green fodder?— Yes, only for the past two 
years. 

32337. "What are you giving them, in the way of oil-cake or grain?— Oil- 
cakes we get in the local market. 

32338. What are you giving your cows?— I am giving my cows about 
one-third grain for the milk* that they yield and I feed them with carrots. 

32339. Who told you to give them one-third? Have you been consulting 
the Agricultural Department? — ^I got my idea by reading the American papers. 

32340. Do you know whether any people in your district give their milking 
cows oil-cake? — Every one does. * 

32341. Do you give chani?— Yes. 

32342. What kind of cht*«i?— It is mixed and comes from various placet 
and we arp unable to distinguish from which dal it is made. 

32343, And everybody uses that for the milking cows?— Yes. 

ffi345. Do yon br^ any of yonr own work catde?— We have tfot a larite 
cattle which wc allow to graw in the foreat and from Awe we get 


our working stock. 
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3^46. You do not require to give dhana in any subh cases?— No, but they 
must be of small type and small cattle. 

Chairman: You and your brother, in association, are farming 
these 5,000 acres of land as a large scale operation and -you told the Commission 
that you have very complete costings? I think it would be of very great help to 
the Commission if you could assist us in discovering how large scales farming 
compares in the matter of profit with small scale farming as practised by the 
cultivator, and if you could let us have as many of your figures as you would 
care to entrust us with, we should appreciate it very much ; and if you would 
plainly mark such of your figures as you do not want published that would be 
of help? — We have no secrets. 

32348. Can you at this moment express any opinion as to the varying 
profitableness of small scale operations and large scale operations? — ^The small 
scale operations are generally adopted by those who have small lands. 

32349. I am thinking at the moment purely of the economics? — ^According to 
the Indian custom the holdings of a man are divided every time a man gets a son. 
I know that it is a great drawback especially because it scatters the holdings. 

323^. You and your brother are alive to the disadvantages of sub-division, 
i take It. But you have kept together in this? — Yes. 

32351. So that you have been impressed with the importance of large scale 
operations where possible? — ^Yes, I am. We have tried to make our farms as 
compact as possible in our villages. For instance, if we had 50 fields scattered 
over the whole area we have tried to exchange that with the mutual consent of 
the yiUagers. In our Province once the land is given as occupancy right it is 
not left to our option to take back the land except with the consent of the 
tenant. 

32^2. What is the largest rice field that you have? — ^I am not doing much 
nee cultivation; the total does not exceed 50 acres. 

32353. As regards wheat, have you got any very large fields?— Some of 
them are 90 acres, all bunded about 30 feet high. 

32354. 30 feet hund all round? — ^Not all round, just on one side. 


(The witness withdrew.) 
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Mr. H.H. PETERSON, B. A., Secretary, Y. M .C. A., and President. 
The Empress Mills Co-operative Stores, Ltd., Nagpur. 

Note on the Marketing of Grain. 

I tin'ierdtand that surplus grain produced by the cultivators is ordioarilv disposed 
of in one of three ways — 

(0 Sold to the local malguzar or given to him is repayment of loans. 

(a) Sold to a travelling merchant, such as- the Kuickhi^ who may perhaps have 
given cash advances previously. 

(3) Sold in a ganj or market in a larger town. 

It with this last method only that I am conversant. Grain is brought in carts, 
sometimes from a distance as great as 100 miles by the cultivator to the goyiy. ^ Here 
it is sold either by auction or private sale to a wholesale merchant, through the instru- 
mentality of a dahlf or petty broker) who takes a commission from^ both parties. 
Ordinarily the dcUal is registered by the local municipality aud thts ganj is more Or less 
supervised by them. After the gtawi has been measured and paid for, the cultivator 
is free to return to his village. One individual seldom brings into the ganj more than 
10 or 20 bags of grain at a time. 

I would suggest two ways of improving the existing system of marketing 

(1) Standardisation of weights and measures, 

(2) Jmprovinsf the ganj. 

Let me first point out the present confusion of measures In the Central Provincea» 
grain is usually measured bv quantity, nft weight. The unit of quantity is supposed to 
have some relation to weight, but often is wide of the mark. For instance, in Nagpur, 
the unit is the There are eight pailis to a kudu and ao kudus io a khandi% 

The Nagpur patli is supposed to contain 100 tolas by weight (the weight of 100 silver 
rapt es) out actually it contains about 105 tolas. For a few places the units and 


amounts are — 


Weight 

in tolas. 

Town, 

Unit, 

Nominal, 

Actual, 

Nagpur 

Paili 

100 


Bhandara 

Kudu 

800 

850 

Tumsar 

Kudu 

800 

860 

Raipur 

Khata 

400 

390 

Drug 

Khata 

3 «S 

Unknown. 


Besides these variations in the measures used, there are two other serious objections 
to the measuring olf grain by quantity rather than by weight. In the first place, measur- 
ing by quantity takes much longer than to weigh a bag end costs far more in labour 
charges. In the second place, there is much more chance for frau 1. A clever maa 
c-to fa'>ily add or substract 5 per cent from the correct amount. Merchants frequently 
bribe the measuriny coolies and this fraud is impossible to detect unless the grain is 
remeasured. In May 19^6 the Nagpur ganj was closed for a week on this account, 

I would suggest, therefore, that steps should be taken to abolish all such measures 
of quantity and that the standardl^eer of 80 tolas should be adopted as the unit for 
n easuring gram. This would suit both wholesaler and retailer admirably. For whole- 
sale transactions the rate would be so many rupees per n aund (of 40 seers) and for 
retail, the simplest measure would he so many seers per rupee. 

Gunny bags for grain vary in ca pacify from 2 to 3 maunds with the average at 
about 2i maunds. Uuder the weight system, each bag could be failed full irrespective 
ot the size of the bag. 

As regards improvements in the ganj, I have several suggestions. Grain is 
sold bv two methods in oifFecent pl»ces. In the ’majority, it is sold privatelv, that 
is, bu)erand seller are 'brought togett er by a or petty broker, who takes rather 

a large commission for his services ( about half per cent of the value ). He has no 
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other function than to arrange the sale. Since the wholesale merchant buys many 
times and the in^lividual cultivator sells only once, it is obvious that the will 
ordinarily favour the merch nt rather than the cultivator and will try to beat down 
the price as far as possible ard close the bargain before some other' merchant can 
otter more. 


I feel that the dalal can be dispensed with altogether, provided that his small 
part of the transaction can be accomplished ip some other way. The best way 
to do this is to sell all grain by auction. This is being done in seme placesi The 
dalal has not been done away with entirely even there, for his is an ancient profession 
in India, It is quite possible, however, to do away with him and several other evils 
in the scheme I propose 

All grain should be sold in the qanj by public auction. The auctioneers should 
be employed and paid by the municioality and they should keep a public record of 
everj trnnsaction. Uj-On bringing his grain to a ganj the cultivatof should be obliged 
to pay a fee of about J 'anna per bag. This fee would entitle him to the services of the 
auctioneer, and two days’ rent of the space occupied by his gmin A.l sales in the 
ganj should be by auction, though the seller wculd have the right to refuse the 
price offered in the auction. (This is the usual custom at present.) If the se'ler 
did not Sell his grain within the two days, he would be obliged to remove his grain 
or pay the tee again for an addirionii two days. Up 'm sale, the grain would be 
filled into bags and weighed on the official ganj scales, which should be of the direct 
reading kind and capable of weighing not less than lO bags at a time. 

The chief advantages cf the scheme would be — 

(i) Prices would be stabilised since all transactions would be in public. 

(2} The inexperienced or ignorant cultivator would be less likely to be imposed 
upon. 

(3) All fees at present paid to the dalal by both parties would be eliminated. 
To show that this scheme is quite practical financially, I have drawn up 
a rough budget of receipts and expenditure for a ganj such as I 
propose. The figures, of Course, can be only very rough: — 


Capital E^pendiiure — 

Cost of land 

Cost of buildings and equipment 


Rs, 

... 10,000 
... 10,000 

20,000 


Expenditure-^ 

Interest on investment at 6 per cent ... 

Depreciation at 4 per cent 

Salaries: i head auctioneer at Rs, 60 per mensem (12 months) 

5 auctioneers at Rs. 40 per m^sem (12 months) 

5 do. do* do. (6 months) 

I clerk at Rs. 30 (12 months) ... 

1 armed watchman at Rs. 30 per mensem (is months) 

4 ordinary watchmen at Rs. 15 per mensem each (12 months) 
X sweeper at Rs. 10 per mensem each (is months) 

Stationery and miscellaneous 


1,200 

400 

720 

2,400 

1,200 

360 

360 

720 

120 

200 


Total 7,680 


Eeceipts^^ 

For 6 months at the rate of 2,000 bags per day } ' 

For 6 months at the rate of 1,000 bags per day > ... ^ Rs. 16,875 

Total bags 540,000 at 6 pies j 

' So far I have discussed principally the first part of the marketing system— the sale 
by the producer to the wholesale dealer.- For the balance- of the process by which the 
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grain gets into the hands of the consamer, 1 feel that the use of figares will be nu»t 
satisfactory. Tne accounts I will give below are to be considered typical of the 
purchase of a wagon load ( 200 bags ) of medium quality rice in Raipur, the centre of 
the largest rice-producing area in these Provinces, its shipment to Nagpur and distri- 
bution to the consumers. 

Rs. a. p. 

Purchase price of 200 bags^of medium quality rice in Raipur 
ganj. Rate taken as Rs. 13 pec bag of half Nagpur 

... ... ••• *,600 o o 


Dalali (commission paid to petty broker) at 4 annas per cent 
of purchase price 

Measuring charges at 6 pies per bag 

Gunny bags, rate Rs. 50 per 100, may be used 4 times 
$0 X 2 j 

4 

Cartage to station at 9 pies per bag 

Coolies at 4I pies per bag ... •** 

Twine and sewing at li pies per bag *- 

(charity payable to a Hindu society for distri-. 
bution to poor) at it pies ... 

Cfoshala (charity payable to cow protection society) at 
]| pies ... ••• 

Arranging bags on station at it pies per bag 
Adai (commission) payable to Raipur commission agent who 
advances the cash for the purchase and arranges for the 
forwarding, at Re. 1 p-r cent 

Railway freight on floo bags ( one wagon ), 505 maunds 
at 6 annas 8 pies per maund •«. .*• 

Nagpur Town duty at 6 pies per maund 
Nagpur station unloading at 8 annas per 100 
Cartage to warehouse at 1 anna per bag ••• 

Rent of warehouse, servants, etc., chargeable tq this amount 
of grain ( roughly estimated ) 

Travel to Raipur (the ordinary merchant generally buys 
about two wagons at a time ). Half cost of travel cnarged... 


680 

640 

25 o o 

960 
4 It o 
190 

190 

1 9 0 
1 9 o 

a8 0 o 

210 6 8 
IS 12 3 
X 0 o 
12 8 o 

10 0 o 

$00 


Total cost to wholesale merchant ... 2,9381111 


Wholesale rate of sale of this grain wAtd be paiiis to 



rupee or Rs. 30-8-0 per khandi for too khattdis 

3,050 0 

0 

Adat (commission) charged to retailer in addition to purchase 



^ price at 6 pies per bag ... 

c 4 

0 

Tol^l revived by wholesale merchant 

S.OS* 4 

0 

Total paid by wholesale merchant •*. 

3 ) 93 $ II 

li 

Profit on transaction 

1x7 8 

1 


Profit divided by amount paid 3*98 pet cent net profit on turnover* 

This figure should be *akein as the average, but in victual practice the profits vary 
greatly according to the condition of the selling market. Fbt instance, if the Nagpur 
artiAlesab rates should fall fro-n 5I pailis tp per rupee he would make a email 

loss, whereas if ghould dsp to 5 paiHs pet riipee the profit would be SabstaOtiftl* 
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Thns it can be seen that on a rising market the wholesaler is able to make retj 
considerable profits, while on a falling market he may easily suffer a heavy loss, 


Price paid by retail merchant at si per rupee, 

Rs» 30>8-o per khandi for loO khandis 
Adai (commission) paid to wholesaler, in addition to 
purchase price, at 6 pies per bag 
Measuring charges at i pnili per hhandi (t/i6o) 

Gunny bags at 2 annas per bag 
Cartage at x anna per bag 
Twine at i J pies per bag 
Sewing at 3 pies per bag 

Dharmada at 3 pies per bag , ... 

Rent, lighting and miscellaneous (roughly estimated) 


Rs. a. p. 

3,050 o o 

640 
19 1 o 
2500 
1280 
I 9 o 
330 
320 
10 0 o 


Total cost to retail merchant 


3,130 JO o 


Retail rate of sale of this grain would be 5 pailis per rupee 
or Rs. 32 per khandi for jqo khandis 
Total amount received by retailer 
Total amount paid by retailer 


3,200 o 0 
3,200 o o 
3,130 10 o 


Profit on transaction ... 69 6 o 


Profit divided by amount paid ••2*22 per cent net profit on turnover. 

Surprising as this figure may seem, I feel certain that it represents the approximate 
fSOfMsna/ profit taken by the average retailer. It is obvious that be could not afford 
to run his shop on the basis of 2 ^ per cent profit on turnover. I doubt if anything less 
than 10 per cent could keep him going. The difference between 2^ and 10 per cent 
must be made up in other ways. Some of these are*— 

(1) Selling on credit. The ordinary rate of interest charged to the working 
classes in Nagpur is one anna in the rupee per month per cent per month). 

(2) Mixing two qualities of grain. It is not difPcult to mix two qualHies in such 
a way that the resultant mixture seems to be con^ideraoly better than the average of 
the two. This is done to such an extent that it is difficult to get unii>ixed grain from 
a retail shop in Nagpur. 

(3) Short measures. It is a common complaint that the measures used by retail 
merchants are frequently smaller than the standard measure. It is also quite possible 
for a ciever man to cheat in several other ways while measuiing. 

(4) Adulteration of grain by other seeds and dirt, I do not believe that this is 
done to any great extent in Nagpur, 

In addition to the above, there is often another pair of bands through which the 
grain passes before reaching the ultimate consumer. Grain is frequt-ntly purchased 
from the retailer by petty vendors who go from door to door and to places some distance 
from any shop. Their piofits are probably not large -slightly more, perhaps, than 
they could earn at day labour. 

It is difficult to offer any further suggestions as to the improvement of the existing 
system, other than those mentioned in connection with the ganj and the standardisation 
of measures on a basis of seers and maunds. The only radical improvement possible 
would be to eliminate private enterprise entirely by developing a «ystem which would 
enable producers to deal directly with consumers through co-operative agencies. 
I will show below how one half of such a system has already been developed in Nagpur 
and how 1 believe that it can be made complete. * 

For a number of years the Empress Mills had been supplying grain to its work 
people at considerably below cost. In 1934 this concession was withdrawn, certain 
adjustments having been made in salaries by way of compensation. But the mil 
hands had become accustomed to receive part of their pay in advance in the form o 
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grain and foodstufts, as well as to get unmixed grain and full measure. At that 
time the Y. M C. A was asked to devise some scheme u hereby those advantages could 
be retained} at little or no cost to the mills. 

The Empress Mills Co-operative Stores, Limited, was organised and registfred 
under the Co-operative Act. Share*^, were fixed at Rs. 5 each and can be puichased 
only by mill employees and the Y.M. C. A. Welfare Work staff. The Committee of 
Management consists of seven men, three elected by the general meeting or members, 
three nominated by the Manager of the Empress Mills and one nominated by the Y. M. 

C A Such a large representation was given to the managerrent of the mills on account 
of the loans which they give to the Stores from time to time. From a banking point 
of view, these loans are not fully secured, though all the stock is kept inside the mill 
compound. 

The Stores were opened on the ist of October 19^^ and have grown steadily 
in popularity and prosperity since that time. During the first month, the snles 
were only Rs. 7,000, For the past three or fi»ur months, the sales hive been well 
over Rs. 25,000. During the first nine mouths the profits were some Rs. v^ooo 
though the Stores received assistance from the mills in many ways. For the 
next 12 months ending in June 1926, the profits were nearly Rs». 10,000 and 
the help from the mUls was much reduced. 5J per cent interest was paid to the 
nulls on loans received. It Is anticipated that profits will be considerably increased 
this year, as we axe now purchasing less from wholesale merchants and more 
in the ganjes. 

Actual paid-up sha-e capital is only some Rs. 5,000 but shares are being sold 
every day. Interest on shares is paid at the rate ef 6i per cent and in addition to 
this a rebate t f 6J; per cent is padd on all purchases by members. Reserve funds 
are being built up considerably in excess of .the amount required by the Co-operative 
Act. There is no reason why the Stores should not continue to grow in prosperity 
and service to its me nbers, provided that toe buying of grain is done inteUigenUy. 
Both the selling and buying of such a large quantity of gram present difficulties, but 
these are being solved gradually. 

1 have shown that one half of the problem of m^irketing grain can be and is 
being dune by co-operative methodsi Th* consumers of the Empreas Mids are 
organised in such a way that they can buy direct from the producers of gram. 
The next step would be so to organise the producers that they could d-al collectively 
with the Co-operative Stores an 1 other-*. This, I believe, could be done in conjunc- 
tion wuh the already existing co-operative credit soc.etiei. 

I will outline the scheme only briefly, since tt has not yet been tried in any grai n 
area in the Province, though it is under consideration. The primar-^ credit society in 
the village would collect the grain of its members, e iher given in repayment of loans 
or the ordinary surplus for s-ale This gram would be handed over to a sa’e society 
in some central pUce, where it would be properly graded, 1 his sale society would 
be a department oi, or at least work in cloae connection with, a Central Co-operat ve 
Bank. Upon leceipt of th^ grain, the Central Bank could credit the 1 .cal society with 
some 75 per cent of the estimated value of the gram, 

The gram could be sold at once or held for a rise in the market and the selling} 
strength of the producers thus organised would be considerably greater than it is with 
each one coming individually to the ganj. The Empress Mills Co operative Stores, 
Limited, could be counted on to offer a fair price far such grain. The saving to oar 
Stores would be considerable since we could purchase in this way as much grain in a 
day or two as we could ordinarily purchase in the ganj in two or three weeks. 

Such a scheme is not impossible. One can easily point out many difficulties, 
particularly psychological ones. But I feel that it will be easier to start and easier to 
manage th'^n co-cperutiVe credit societies. The ground has }ilready been bioken for 
co-operative effort by the credit societies. It U essential that the Agricultural and 
Co-operative Departments of Government work together if anything is to be done 
along these lines. 

1 do not suggest that there is anything new in this scheme for producers’ co- 
operative societies. 1 do feel, however, that it is somewhat simpler than the usual 
scheme and that the presence in Nagpur of a well established consumers’ society gives 
aiditional hopes for success. 

I wish to acknowledge the assistance given me by Mr. D. G. Bapat, Manager of 
the Empress Mills Co-operative Stores, Limited, in securing many of the figures given 
in this statement. 
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Oral Evidence. 

^335^* Chairman • Mr, Peterson, you are Secretary of the Y. M. C. A,, and 
you are President of the Empress Mills Co-operative Stores, Limited P— ‘Yes. 

We are much obliged to you for the note of evidenre which you have put 
in. Would you like to add anything to it in the nature of a statement at this stage?— 
T here are one or two things which 1 would like to point out. On page 442, I have shown 
the weight in tolas, nominal and actual. It should be understo' d of cturse that th<» 
weight of gram in the paili measure vanes according to the quality ot the grain. 
These are otily comparative figures. If \ou put one sort of grain info that paili^ it 
may weigh 105 tdas, but if you put another sort of grain, it may weigh more or less; 
these are only comp/< rathe figures. 

^23^7. That is the capacity of the measure for the average quality of grain ?— Yes, 
this is for the average quality ot grain. 

32 "58. Is it your experience that, as a rule, the dalal, if he has any bias, is more 
in svmpathy with the buyer than with the seller ?— That has been my experience as a 
rule, but I have learnt that it do’s not always happen. You will notice that I have men* 
tioned in or^e place in my statement th^-t the Nagpur ganj was closed for a week on 
account of fa'se measures. This is a question of measures, not necessarily sf dalals 
but the ganj was cloeed by the purchasers, because ot false measures which were given. 

32559. False measures in favour of which party ? — In favour of the pt’^du'er, the 
man who brought the grain. 

32360. That looks as though the dalal was in favour of the cultivator ? — Yes. 

32561. Do you think that the market would have been closed as readily, if the 
advantage had been m the ether direction P— I think it is very doubtful. On the other 
hand. 1 visiled a ganj yesterday in which there are no dalals^ and a very large number 
of cultivators ?o there with their grain because there are no dalah. It is in a small 
vill ge in the Bhandara district called Lakbni. It is not supervised by any one in 
particular; .here are no and co reductions of the usual sort are made The 

grain is not spread our, as in the ganj here and in most ganjes ; it is sold from the cart 
The cart is quite drep and long, and the only grain which the purchaser can see is a 
little bit at the front and at the top, and the curtman refu es to empty it out; he does 
his own measuring for you. So that in this particular ganj everyihing is in favour of 
the cartman, the producer, and not of the purchaser. As a lesult of this, the prices are 
very low, so that it comes to the same thing in the long mo. 

32362. The purchaser is protecting himself ?— Yes, he is protecting himself by 
very low rales. 

3236",* In the grain markers and in the municipal markets, it appears thU the 
dalais are licensed ?— -As far as I know they are licensed in all these ganjes, 

32^64. Have you anything to say as to the minnerin which the qualifications 
of applicants are scrutinised ?— I have no information on that subject. 

32 65. Have you any \iews as to the fitness, or the reverse, of the average dalal 
for this measure of public trust P —1 should thirkihat the type oi dalal is probably as 
good as you can get under the clrrumstances. 

32366. You suggest two ways of improving the existing system of irarketing. 
The first IS the standardisation of weights and measures. Huw long have you been 
in India ?— I have been in India for loj years, but I have not always been connected 
with work of this sort, I have actually had 2 J years’ experience at this particular 
sort of work 

32367. Hrive you formed any view as to the practicability of this suggestion 
of yours that weights and measures should be standardised P Do you think that 
public opinion would accept it?— I think I can speak on behalf of the wholesale 
dealer. 1 have questioned quite a numoer of them, both in Nagpur and elsewhere, 
and 1 have found not one as yet who would object to standardisation. 

^2368, From what quarter, or quarters, do you think opposition would come 
to such a proposal P — It Would come chiely irom the people who are at present domg 
he measuring, I should think the cooi.es about thr ganj, I do not believe much 
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objection would be raised by any one else^ except that it is a very old and tri^i- 
tional form of measuring. Conservatism might be against it, but I believe that 
the wholesale merchants would welcome it. 

ua'^dg. Do you think they would also welcome the change from volume to 
weight'?— That is the particular queationij have asked them; they are willing 
to do that. 

33370. That does not necessarily mean the same thing as standardisation of 
weights and measures? That is the first step P— I took your first question to 
mean that. 

32371* You think that a proposal to standardise weights and measures as such 
would also be well received? — It would be well received by the merchants dealing 
in larger quantities. I do not believe that the dealer in small quantities would like 
to make any sort of change. 

32372. Because they are accustomed to this P — Yes, and they are content, but 
the merchants dealing in larger quantities in several places would welcome any sort 
of scheme for standardisation. 

32373 Could you give instances of the complications and irregularities of the 
existing system ?— It is difficult to form any idea as to what the prices actually 
are, when we deal with outside places. We get a telegram saying that the price 
of a commodity has gone down, but unless we have accurate figures as to what their 
measures are, it is impossiole to say what the price is. 

33374. You point out that the existing practices place a premium upon dis- 
honest dealing? — Yes, distinctly so. 

3237$. You are associated with a wholesale firm, the Empress Mills?-— My 
connection is this : the Y. M. C. A. is conducting the welfare work on behalf ol the 
Empress Mills. 

32376. Your suggestion is that the dalal should be dispensed with altogether and 
that the cultivators* grain should be sold by auction P— Yes. 

32377. Have you considered the effect of that on the amount of time that it 
would take to pass a given quantity of grmn through the market? — That had not 
occurred tc me, because, where ic is done by auction, the process is a very rapid one. 
The whole auction can easily be done within 5 minutes, and sometimes less. The 
auctiop of one pile of grain will certainly take not more than 5 minutes. 

32378. You see no reason why the whole business of the market should not be 
conducted on the basis of auction P— None at all. I want to make it clear that it is 
not an auction of the whole supply of grain in that ganj at one tirre, such as they 
have in some of the cotton markets ; each lot should be auctioned separately. 

32379. It is not a question of settling the general price P— No. I do not think 
that is possible for grain. 

32380. Have you ever discussed this proposal with persons interested in the 
trade?— I have discussed it in Raipur with one cf the large grain merchants, who is 
also the President of the Municipality, and he is considering the adoption of this scheme 
in the Raipur ganj. At present in the grain ganj in Raipur, all the sales are done 
privately, arranged by the dalcd ; there is no auction. 

323S1. Yon give us a very interesting analysis of the total market charges. May 
we take it that thess represent a fair average for running such a ganj ? — No ; 1 should 
say they should be considered as mere speculation on my part. I have no figures as 
to the cost of running a ganj. 

32382. What about the figures on page 444, from the purchase price of aoo bags of 
medium quality rice in Raipur ganj and taking the whole of that transaction down to 
the end of the wholesale stage?— These figures should be taken as typical of an average 
purchase and shipment and sale of grain, as worked out from our actual figures. The 
former figures about the cost of ruunmg a ganj are merely speculative, but these 
figures are based on our actual accounts. They da^ not represent any particular 
purchase that we have made, but are a sort of average. 

33383. You show at the end of the transaction a profit o| Rs. 1 17-8-1 ?— Yea 
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323 ^ 4 * Is gross profit ?— Yes. I have taken out cf the total one or two 

items, such as the cost of the merchant's journ^ to Raipur, the rent of his warehouse, 
salaries of serrants, etc. 1 believe these figures represent, as accurately as is possible, 
the cost of the whole transaction. 

32385. Then you point out that on a rising market the wholesaler is able to make 
very considerable profits, while on a ialling market he may suffer a heavy loss. In 
your experience, which branch of the distributive trade usually gets to hear df a pros- 
pective fall first ? — The wholesale dealer. 

32386. Are they very often left to carry a less ? - More often than one would 
suspect; the retailers follow the wholesale prices very closely. Our co-operative 
stores have suffered loss time and again, and at other times have made a somewhat 
inordinate profit. 

32387. Then you take us to the relations between the retailer and the consumer, 
and you show the retailer makes the extraordinarily low nominal profit of about per 
cent on turnover. You rightly point out that no retail business could be conducted 
on that margin. Turning to the figures you give at the top of page 44^ the total 
amount paid to the wholesaler by the retailer is Rs. 3,130-10-0 and the total amount 
received by the retailer from the consumer is Rs. 3,200? — Yes, except that the 
amount paid represents not only the amount paid to the wholesaler but other 
charges, some of which are paid to coolies and so on. It is the total cost, 

32388. It is the amount paid to the wholesaler, plus these inciden'a] 

charges?— Yes, 

32389. Then you explain the mystery by giving a list of practices which, for the 
most part, are improper ? — Yes. 

32390. Are you convinced that those practices really afford the explanation of 
how the retailer makes a living on this apparent margin These are certainly the 
chief means used by retailers to increase their profits. There may be others I have 
not yet discovered. 

323pi« The general suggestion you make is that there should be a tightening up 
of the control over markets. You could not achieve the change from the present 
practice to that of auction without some control?— The question of standardising and 
fixing weights must certainly be taken up by Government ; no one else can do that. 

1 am not prepared to say Government should step in and compel people to sell in one 
way or another. 

32392. The municipal committee, or whatever body contiols the market, must 
agree to this change?— Yes. 

32353 '* Do you think the cultivator is represented at all on the average market 
committee?— I have no information on that point. 

32394. Can you think of anyone on the municipal market committee here who 
could foirly be said to represent the cultivator?— As a matter of fact, 1 do net even 
know one member of it* 

32395. The Commission bad this morning the opportunity of seeing your 
consumers’ retail co-operative society which you describe in your note. Have you a 
‘Committee of consumers to help you to mtinage that society?— We have only one 
committee in our stores, made up as follows . 3 members elected by the members of 
the society (all of whom are consumers), 3 members nominated by the manager of 
the Empress Mills and one member nominated by the Y. M.C. A. The quorum is so 
arranged, that no business can be transacted unless at least one mill hand is present* 

32396* Could you give us an idea of the wages of the mill band merrbersP — All 
three of them are in the superior (not the managerial) grade. One is a clerk in the office, 
getting about Rs. 45, and the other two would earnaoout the s^ime amount. They a*e 
leaders amongst the men, men of standing in the mills and were chosen entirely by the 
mill hands, who were not influenced m any way by the management. The men have, as 
a matter of fact, chosen extremely good representatives. All three know a good deal 
about the grain business. 

32397. Then you make a suggestion as to the manner in which consumers’ 
co-operative societies might link up with producers’ societies* Do you think there is 
a conflict of interest between the two?- 1 am not an expert on the subject, but it seems 
to me commonsense to believe there is bound to be fome conflict. 
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One is anxious to sell as dear and the other to buy as cheap as 
posrible?— Yes. I understand the International Labour Office has made a study of this 
questionj I have just received their report on it, which I have not yet had time to 
read. It is evidently recognised as a serious problem elsewhere, 

32399. Where do you get your grain from?— Most of our rice comes from the 
Chhatti'ga^h Division. We buy a large percentage c£ it in Raipur. Wheat comes 
from almost anywhere round Nagpufi we do not have to go far fr^m Nagpur for wheat. 
As far as DOssible we send our own purchaser to the gnnj ; he picks out the grain he 
wishes to buy and arranges with the local commission agent to pay for if, takfe charge 
of It and ship it to Nagpur. The commission agent then sends us a hundi covering 
the amount. 

32400. Do any cultivators bring their grain direct to you? —Not as yet. 

32401. Would you encourage that?— We would be only too glad if they did it« 
but I do ort think it is very likely unless we open a purchasing shop in the patt of the, 
city to which they ordinarily come. 

32402. Have you any organisation for promoting thrift amongst your 
members?— Not as yet. 

32403. Mr. Calvert: H&ve you come across instances where the rate quoted 
has been afal^e one, such as where Rs, 3 a maund is quoted, but that maund is 42 seers 
instead of 4O? — The Nagpur unit is the khandi^ which is approximately $ 

At Khandara, howftVer, they also use the khandi^ but it is of a d«fferent size. Is that 
what you mean? 

32404, Do you have cases where the seller does not know what the actu^ 
AAflndi is, he thinking it to be one thing and it actually being another ?— That is 
likely to happen if he does not know the measurement of the unit usea at a particular 
place. You cannot make a comparative list of prices by showing so much aMandt 
in Raipur and other places, you must first transpose the various into some 

standard measure. 

3240](. Some men .may quote Rs. 3 a khandi and some , Rs. 3- i-o ; are there 
cases where a man will sell at Rs. 3-1-0 and then find the khaadi quoted for is 
different from the other? — In comparing pnees m different parts of the Province it 
is necessary to know the local Maedfused, but here m Nagpur only on* khandi h 
used. It may vary according to the w^y it is measured, but there ts only one standard 
for Nagpur, 

33405. Is that strictly adhered to ^—Nominally. There may be cheating at the 
time of measurement ; that is all. 

33407. We find a mannd varies according to whether a man is buying or selling i 
it may be 35 seers in the one case and 42 in the other. Do you ome across cases 
like ih it P— If you are referring to false measures, you will find plenty of those in 
Nagpur j but in any e’any controlled by the Municipality the measure used must have 
the municipal stamp on it, so that the actual measure used is not false, though no 
process of measuring can oe guaranteed to be accurate if a clever man is using it. Of 
course, the process jf measurement is not a difficult thing ; the actual measurement 
IS nothing if you have a clever man doing the business. 

32408a Have you carried your investigations into the actual weights used in any 
market? — These are given here on page 442. 

3a4og, About the actual measure of weight, not your standard weight?— We do 
not use the standard weight at all ; the unit is always one of quantity and not of weight ; 
1 have not looked into the question of weight at all. 

32410. Oq page 445 with regard tc the means whereby the retailer increases his 
income, do those relate to a shop in a town dealing with mill hands ?— 1 was thinking 
of the ordinary shop in Nagpur and of course a very large percentage of the population 
in Nagpur is connected with mills. 

324.1 You have not really carried your investigation into shops dealing with 
ordinary cottage workers P — No ; it is based on Nagpur experience. 

32412. Do you know anything at all about the condition of cottage workers 
markeiing their produce ?— No ; I have not gone into that. 

Mr. H. H. PxmsoN. 
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, 1 * 3413 * Henry Lajirence- Is there any machinery (or examining tte weights 

and measures^ which are in use in the Municipality P<— As regards weights I am 
not able to give any information ; but the measures used in grain bazars have a 
municipal stamp. They are made according to certain instructions and a municipal 
stamp is put on them ana these official me'isures must be used in the ganj€S and in 
the markets contro.led by the Municipnlity. 

32414. Is there any means i f tampering with them P— You cannot easily do it, 
because they are curved up a little bit at the bottom and it is very difficult tj tamper 
witli them, 1 he measure gets smaller ( owards the top than at the bottom It is 
said that they can put up false bottoms but I think it is somewhat difficult to do so 
I do not think the irunicipal measures are tampered with; but there is no law that a 
merchant in his own shop should use municipal measures. 

32435. Do you advocate such a law P—I think it would be a veuy good thing; 
all me<«sures used in measuring grains should be'manicipal measures/ 

33416, Have you any annual inspection of weights and measures enforced by 
law P->-TheTe may be a law ; but 1 know it is certainly not enforced. 

32417. Sir S. M. Chitnavisx \9 a Market Overseer?— Yes. But I know 

that the ordinary shop does not use the municipal measure, OT, if it does, it will have a 
spare measure to use when the shopkeeper thinks that the customer does not 
know the difference. 

334 18. Sir Gaftga Rom : Y ou say that the grain is brought as far as 100 miles; 
are there no ganje^ within these 100 miles? —There are parts of the Province where 
there are no ganjes for 100 mites. 

33419. Are there really no getnjes-^ — I have no definite information. 

32420. What do you think carting 100 miles would cost them ?— I have no idea. 

33421. Roughly, how much a maund would the carter charpe?-“I am afraid I' 
could not furnish you with a figure of that SvTt, 

33423. How would you auction ? Per maund, per heap or per bale?— If the maund 
is taken as the standard treasure then the auctioning would be done at so many 
rupees, annas and pies per maund. 

32423. You do not auction the hea^V— No. 

32424, The Chairman : I think you were definitely of opinion that the measure* 
ment should be one of weight? —Yes; but the auction should be done, no matter 
what the standard is. I am definitely of opinion that measures of weight rather than 
of quantity should be used; but there is no way to aucticn a heap for so much when 
you do not know what is in the heap. 

( The witness withdrew. ) 


Mr. Hu H. PiTIRfOtt. 
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Rao Sahib G. N. SAHASRABUDHE, Pleader, Ellichpur, 
Amraoti District. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Inttoduciion,^ I am a pleader practising in the Courts at Ellichpur for the past 42 
years. During the course of my profession I came across many Kunbi clients 
who generally form a major portion of the litigant population. I am watching 
their condition and the condition of their lands in Berar, I was a Vice-Chairman of 
Ellichpur Civil S tation Municipal Committee^ for i8 years and 1 was Honorary 
Secretary of the same for 8 years. As Vice-Chairman > I had connection with 
primary and secondary education and I was a Manager of the High School at 
Ellichpur which was ouered there by the Municipal Committee on ist of luly 1914, 

I was President of the Board of Directors of the Berar Match Manufacturing 
Company, Ltd, started in 1908. 

I appeared as a witness before (1) the Indian Industrial Commission, (2) the 
Fiscal Commission, and (3) the Indian Taxation Enquiry Committee, and I had 
submitted replies to the questionnaire issued by the Indian Economic Enquiry 
Committee but was not examined for want of time. 

I am myself an owner of some lands at Kandli and I have planted about 350 
grafted mango trees long ago. 

While studying agriculture I have fomaed an opinion that Government officers 1 
(i) Lord Curxon, (2) Professor Voelcker, (3) Lord Wtllingdon, (4) Sir James MacKenna, 
(5) Dr. Clouston, (6) Sir Frank Sly, and others have performed good services to 
the country but there is still left ample scope for improvement in agriculture. 
It is hoped now that the further progress in agriculture will result in practical 
benefits to cultivators, so that they wiU be free from indebtedness and will receive 
increased production. When this will be accomplished there will be a really happy 
and contented rural population. 

My proposed scheme will indeed create cheerfulness and activity all round 
amongst village people. 

In short, it is desirable that India should not lag behind all civilised nations of 
the world in all branches of Administration under British rule. 

Question 1. — Hesearch. — The question of bettering the co-ordination between the 
several Governments in India and the Government of India is a comprehensive one 
and might concern all departments m India. But it seems that I should confine my 
remarks regarding research to provincial research work alone 

The Government of India has already appointed an Agricultural Adviser to the 
Government of Inoia who controls and supervises the work of provincial research or 
experimental officers. 

But the general foeling amongst the provincial officers seems to be that they 
are independent officers and that then provincial work should not be interfered with by 
any superior officer. Every provincial department wishes that they should be independent 
and that they will do what they think fit suitable to the special conditions of the 
Province. Similarly in the case of the Veterinary Department, the necessary serum 
is prepared at the Muktesar Institute probably from the hill cattle and is forwarded 
to the Veterinary Officer at Nagpur or Amraoti. 

When tne provincial reports are received at the Pusa or the Muktesar Insti- 
tute, all reports should be examined at Pusa and the results compared with the Pusa 
Research Institute. Afterwards a meeting should be convened at Pusa to which all 
provincial officers, agricultural and veterinary, should be called to attend the meeting. 
A free and^ full discussion should take place on all reports and conclusions 
arrived at, with the consent of all officers. A consolidated report should be submitted 
to the ^ Government of India and orders should be issued accordingly. This proce- 
dure will improve matters and relations and the Government of India should help 
to carry out these suggestions. 

In this case there will be no necessity of forming any Board for this purpose. 

There are ak^dy Superintendents appointed in the Veterinary Department and 
here is no necessity of retaining an advi^ry veterinary officer. 

independence of Provincial Governments and officers should be retained, subject 
O' the control and direction of the Government of India in urgent cases only. 

t. Research Institute at Pusa is rendering excellent services to the country and 
should be developed as far as possible. 

fl. S. G. N. Sahasrabudhb. 
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_ OussnoN 2,-Agbioultubal EDUOATio».-(i) The agticnltarists in Bet»r were 
Simple in habits and living, and foodstuffs of daily use and other aiticles were 
cheaper and theieforethey used to maintain themselves easily in old days. But dazzled 
fay me Western civilisation they be ame extravagant, the cost of living was increased 
owing to the Great War and they are now reduced to a miserable condition. Produc- 
tive power of the UnA was not increased along with the increased expenditure and 
consequently they have fallen into heavy indebtedness. 


These conditions wore observed by Professor Voelcker. The necessity of imparting 
scientific education was emphasised Lord WilHugdon, the late Governor of Bombay 
in his opening addr ss delivered in the Agricultural Conference held at Poona in 1017 
also spoke in the same strain which shows the nature of education to be imparted in 
the schools. So that the question of agricultural education was before the Government 
of India for thelast twenty years but nothing substantial was done in the matter. From 
the table on page 455 it will be seen that out of the whole agricultural population 
only 380 were receiving agricultural education in six schools in the whole . f British 
India. 


(li) It is hoped now that something will be done and the Government of India 
will be pleased to establish as many schjols as possible and encourage the establishment 
of compulsory puma ry ifchojls by allotting substantial contributions and subscriptions 
to the District fio rds and Municipal Committees and thus encourage educitiun without 
any further delay. There are ample funds in Berar, land revenue its.elf amounts to 
Rs. 91,0 ,000, out of which only Rs 6 lakhs are sp^nt by ihe Agricultural Department. 
Giving conti .bution as usual to the Central Government the balance may be utilised 
by Government for the good of the Province of Berar alone, 

(iiif For the establishment of agricultural vernacular middle schools it is 
necessary - 

{a) That the curriculum ot the primary schools of general education must be 
embodied so as to include some teaching which will create agricultural and industrial 
bias in the minds of bo^s, nnd 

that gardening should be taught. A small plot should be given by Boards for 
use of boys made to work actually m the garden just like coolies. 

One Mr, Shanker Lnxman Vaidya of Poona, who is a Professor in the Poona 
Training College, has written ft book on gardening which would make a good text-book 
and should be introduced in the curriculum by the department. 


(1?) The curriculum of the Loni school is an exceilent one which will train the sons 
of a lapdl »rd int 1 a good practical man able to manage his own lands. But competent 
teachers will be lequired to teach the subject. No such teachers will be available for 
the present. The gricultural College may provide some teachers, if necessary, but 
even after coming out of the college the students must htive some practical course for 
one year when the instruction must be given in vernicular .because they shall have to 
teach boys of the agricultural school in vernacular. The boys do not know Ei^lish. 
Entrance qualification is only the passing of the 4th vernacular standard. These 
schools should be under the control of the Minister for Agriculture. A special Agricul- 
tuial Inspector should be appointed to inspect the schools. I'he schools should not 
be place I under the control of the Jirector of Public Instruction. 


(iyj As there is a TrainingCoUegeat Ako*a and another at Amraoti in Berar where 
teachers for^the primary schools are prepared, so there must be established at least one 
agricultural training school in Berar which should train teachers, who should be com-' 
petent to teach the students of the vernacular middle agricultural schools. 

A model agricultural school was exhibited in the Poona Agricultural Show which 
deserves consideration. 


(V) In Berar there are at present no schools of agriculture worth mentioni^. . 
are primary schools opened in villages by Boards which are attended by Kunbt boys 
but the general tendency is to avoid going to school. 

(vi) As Vice-Chairman of the Ellichpur Civil .Station Municipal Committee, I was 
a manager of the primary school and the Anglo-vernacular high school at PMtwad^ 
Last year 1 paid casual visits to some of the Government and Board schools in Ellich- 
pur and Daryapur taluks. My object was to see whether any attempt is made m the 
' school to create an industrial or agricultural bias in the ^mds of ^ 

is regrettable to note that no such attempt is made, I .Had a good deal of discusssion 


]^. S. G. N. Sahasrabudbs. 
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WUil masters but they said no value is attached to this sort o£ education by their 
superior authorities and hence no ’attention is paid by them. From ix.y experience I 
think that educational authorities do not pay much attention to industrial or agricultural 
education. 

The rural people may be made to take interest in education (i) by being shown sue* 
cesstul demonstration by which they will be profited or their production per acre will be 
increased, (2) by being given the advantages of education. (3) by their knowledge being 
kept intact until they attain 18 years and thus becon.e educated electorates, (4) interesting 
books in a library or reading room being read out to them, (5) by constant touch with 
agricultural officers, one of whom at least should go in the village and mix with them 
freely, and (t) by being brought in contact with educated reople of their own caste 
who should he models before them. In short they must be in touch with educated 
people who should always live in the villages. I visited many villages and 1 found 
them alwa}S in despondency and disappoiutmeot with no merrymaking or any 
common sports or amusements. 

1 have therefore suggested a change in the organis<ition of the department as 
shown in the diagram in Appendix XI* attached herewith in which I have attempted to 
show at a glance all that is needed by an agriculturist. Everything is at his door. 
The agricultural agent has his residence with all his manures and implements, all these 
primary schools, agricultural schools, dispensary, veterinary dispensary, police station, 
demonstration farm, etc. 

If my proposal is carried out, agricultural officers will be always going there* 
Also the Deputy Commi&siorer, Commissioner, Tahsildar, School Inspectors, Diiecor 
of Public Instruction, etc. Even the Min^^te^ for Agriculture and Education and 
His Excellency the Governor might one day pay a Eyrng visit to the village. I have 
selected Pathrot, a village of 6,000 souls with good lands approachable even by motor 
even in a rainy season. Another place is Deurwad.4, some distance from Chandur 
Bazar. 1 have purposely selected this village which has got a good sacred river — 
Puma — a complete village scene and life. Roads are village roads and will requre 
repairs. Officers may go casually by riding on their horses and ponies. There would 
be no motors which though good and speedy are making people lazy. Walking has 
become tiresome to them which is not a good sign. There are 20 building's to be 
erected but they should be built model houses and no costly buddings are 
required. Lands of farmers themselves are taken up bv Government for demonstra* 
tion j^urposes on certain conditions and they should be convinced of the successful 
worKing of methods of profitable production w hen they are sure to adopt them. This 
is the way to improve agriculture and make the people to take an interest in education 
and to be happy and contented, I will add moie buildings for the office of the 
village. Co-operative ciedit societies would advance money at a small rate of 
interest. LJ niess something attractive is done, no improvement will take place. 

At first an experiment may be made in two villages of each taluk. Eapustalni 
and Pandhri near Anjangaon maybe selected in Daryapur taluk. There are 22 
taluks in Berar but one or two villages only may be taken first in the whole of Berar, 

The Compulsory Education Act is passed by the Central Provinces Council and 
is in force in Berar. Some schools of this kind have been opened in Berar but the 
attendance of boys is not yet satisfactory. I examined the compulsory elurational 
schools opened at Karajgaon and Shita'-g'ion in Eilichpur taluk and at Itki in 
Daryapur taluk in December 1925. Tt4ey have been financed by the District Board 
and some of them are in good condition. On enquiry I found that the objection of 
the people to send their boys to schools is that they lose their wages and thus they 
aie put to pecuniary loss, I thought over this question and I propose the following 
amendments : - 

(1) That the admission age should be raised from 6 to 11 to 10 to 13, both 

inclusive, 

(2) That the school should be held only in the morning from 7 to 10 a. m« 

(3) 1 hat four Sundays in the month and on all Hindu holidays the school should 

be closed. 

(4) That the school should be closed from iSth November to i5tb March 

for hangam season when the boys get good wages, 

(5) No Vacation for hot season allowed but boys should attend school from 3 

to 6 p.m. 

(6) lu these primary schools only the 3 R's and writing of their own signature 

should be taught. 


fi. s. s. N. 


*Not printed. 
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By this system boys will attend the school and wilt as well 
the people wtil be satisfied. 


get their wages. 


All 


That libraries and reading rooms should be established in villages, 
help IS necessary. ^ 


G 0 vernment 


The following tnWe will show the number 
schools in the diff^^rent Provinces of India* 


of agricultural vernacular middle 


Name of the Provinces, 

Institutions. 

Scholars. 

I. Madras 

a 

44 

3. Bombay ... 

5 

*34 

3. Beng .1 

2 

S6 

4. United Provinces 

k 

33 

3. Bihar and Orissa ... 

1 

79 

Central Provinces ... 


34 

Total 

13 

380 


Question ^.--Demonstration and Propaganda.-* Experimental and demostra- 
tion farms in Berar. 


There is one experimental farm at Akola and two demonstration farms, one 
at Yeotmil and the other at Basim. One seed farm is at Boregaon. There is one 
cattle*breed«ng farm at Boregaon. It is doubtful whether these farms can be 
carried on on a commercial basis. As for experimental farms, it mu^c be admitted that 
they are just liVe laboratories and they cannot be carried on profi'ably. But demon- 
stration farms in which demonstrations are made of these methods only which have 
prov-'d successful in the experimental farms m«y be carried on on commercial basis. 
Otherwise the Indian cultivators will not follow them and the money will be uselessly 
spent. Thi-< question was discussed in the Conference of the Board. of Agriculture 
held at Bangalore in 1924. 

The Maharaja of Mysore and Or. Clouston are also of the opinion that the 
•* financial aspect of these farms is a secondary consideration. The v are like field 
laboratories.” If this is the case we cannot expect ignorant to follow the 

methods demonstrated on the demonstration farm. 

So the question of bearing the burden of these farms is worth consideration. 1 
wish the department will submit to the Commission any statistics that may be in its 
office which will show the effectiveness of these farms to the farmers and showirg the 
number of people who have actually takeu advantage of the methods and benefited 
themselves accordingly. If such statistics are not forthcoming, then it is difficult to 
say how'far the money spent on these demonstration farms has been spent for the 
benefit of the Indian cultivators. It these farms are useful m some othe' way, of course 
they maybe continued. In the Bombay Presidency, the Deputy Director of Agriculture 
of tfe NaSik Division reports that in one demonstration farm in his charge the expen- 
diture incurred was Rs. 51,000 and the income derived was Rs, 58,000. Such figures 
should be shown in the reports of the demonstration farms' in Berar. 

1 do not know of any measures that will make the farms successful. In my opinioa, 
they are not profitable and the department ought to be in a position to show the 
effectiveness of these taims on the minds of the rural people If statistics of effective- 
nes:> are maintained, they will throw some light on the subject. 

*Please see Quinquennial Report on Education for 1917 to 1921, page 163. 

f One school has been closed recently. 

P., S. G, N. Sahasrabudihe. 
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Valuable resolutions are passed in conferences of the Board of Agriculture^ etc., 
but they being in English are of no avail to rural people. The^e resolutions are not 
brought into action and the people do not know anything of them and they are of no use to 
rural population. They are useful to depaitmental officers and other English-Knowing 
people. The question arises of what practical use are these conferences to Indian 
farthers. Conferences are held at a great cost of hundreds of thousandu of ru, ees per 
year, Most of the resolutions passed aie a dead letter. Huge reports are printed 
and published in the country ard this too at a great cost, It is not known why 
Government of India did net take any action on the resolutions passed in these con- 
ferences. I request the honourable members of the Commission to think over this matter. 
Merely passing resolutions will not give supply of manures to poor agriculturists at 
a cheap rate in their villages nor will they be improved by the apathy of Governmen 
in this respect. 

The same is the case with the departmental resolutions. All cf them are no 
ilranslated into vernacular and not freely distributed among».t the villagers gratis. 
Departmental officers should understand that thej are teachers of methods of cultiva- 
tion and other methods of rural people who do not know English at nil and whose 
language is Marathi, Urdu, Telugu, Kanarese, etc., so that unless books and pamphlets 
are translated freely and distributed gratis how do they expect them to learn new 
knowledge for them. 1 do not mean to say no distributiun and translation is made at 
all but what is done is insufficient looking to the number ard extent of the rural 
people in Berar and in other villages of India. Propaganda work is generally the most 
important work to be done by the Agricultural Assibtaot '.nd.other officers. 

Sir James MacKenna‘s Review of the decade is very useful. At least in the 
last pages of the Review he has passed the following lemarks 

Let the motto of the department be Sympathy and Co-operation.” 

Its one great aim being to work with the people and for the people and for the 
people's good. ” 

The above sentences contain the real policy of the department. 

English and American methods of propaganda work are praiseworthy, I received 
52 agricultural pamphlets from the United States Department of Agriculture gratis. 
But that department spent about one rupee postal charges. The pamphlets are 
valuable and interesting. This sliows that American Department of Agriculture is 
generous enough to do propaganda work even in foreign countries. 

This English and American ideal should be followed in India. 

I appreciate the propaganda work done by the Central Provinces and Berar 
Agricultural Department. Mr. Allan, the officiating Director of Agriculture, is entitled 
to many thanks from Berar farmers for arranging a special train on concession raies for 
conveying Herat agri'culturrsts to Poona Exhibition which was the c^re.itest exhibition 
ever held in India. 


My thanks are due to the department for kindly distributing at Badnera railway 
station my 70a industrial pamphlets gratis to all Berar agriculturists that w.-nt in the 
special to see the Poona Exhibition. 

£ 4- "'Administration.— This is an important question, for the condition 

of the Indian agriculturist depends up the way in which the question is solved. 
The^ question is whether the Indian farmers are satisfied with the present agricultural 
SCTVices. At the outset I rely on the following quotation from the report on the 
Introdnrtion of imjaroveinents in Indian agriculture The quotation is, I thmb most 
important and should be borne in mind while working the depwtment. It runs thiw !- 

in departments in the East and 

in the West IS that the latter have arisen to meet the spontaneous demand of 

A. w fes','; s'u'r.irf’is 

With the Department of Agriculture, in India it is necessary for the ct touch 

S* Q. N. Sahasrabudhe, 
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The above view was the guiding spirit of the report published in 1892 and this view 
was before the first Viceroy who established agricultural departments in India in igoSi 
I do not know what organisation circulars were issued by Government for the guidance 
of the departmental officers in working out the department. The first circular that 
I came to know was issued by the department in the Central Provinces in 1922. I have 
read the circular vpy carefully and it embodies some spirit and the object contained 
in the above quotation. A rev ew of agricultural operations during the decade from 
1905 to 1916 has also been published. It contains the real progress made during that 
decade. By reading it one is impressed that the achievement of the Agricultural 
Department seems to be (i) distribution of good seed of various crops through 
agricultural associations, (2) distribution of improved implements, and ^3) teaching of 
various new crops for production. 

The above achievements are in some ways satisfactory. But they are insufficient 
considering the period and amount of money spent on it. EsLperimental and 
demonstration farms have done some good, but as regards scientific production of 
increased crops nothing important seems to have been achieved. Speaking for 
Berar, 1 can say that poor Kunhis are cultivating their ancestral lands by their ^ 
traditional methods and implements and produce just sufficient for the maintenance of 
their family. But now the times are changed. Foodstuffs and clothes, etc., have 
become very dear, new attractive articles are poured into the country to which they 
fall victim. Hence they want more money, and teaching of improved methods of 
profitable production should be the sole aim of the department. 

I have given the methods of extension work done in America. The teaching 
of boys and children can be done by assembling them m one building called a 
school. The agricultural officers are in fact teachers of the methods of production 
in fields. Farmers are not expected to assemble in one building, but officers must 
visit their houses and their fields and give them new knowledge and teach new 
methods. The officer must reoaain in the village and see the fields and watch 
all operations and show them the methods by his own hands. 

People are not educated, and hence teaching by correspondence is not much 
resorted to in India. 

The agriculiural officers must feel that they are teachers, and that they are to 
prepare the people to work as good farmers, but at present that is not the case. 
The officers expect agriculturists to come to their offices and learn lessons from 
them. Their attitude towards the general public is not satisfactory. In Berar, 
this year there was too much rain in September and insects had attacked leaves 
of cotton plants. I doubt how many agric ultural offcers left their offices during 
this period and ran to villages to give relief to people Drairage of fields and 
other remedies to remove watei could, have been suggested. Secondly, there was 
a long bfeak in Ottobef. For this inter* cultivation or other methods could also 
have been suggested, but as there are no statistics showing the officer’s visits 
to villages during this period, one is at a loss to krow whether the people in 
villages get any help from the officers. To do re?I work people must be reached. 
It is by their contact and association that the rural people will be improved Some 
educated people must also go and live m villages. Then, and ^ then only, they will 
know ihfi needs of the people. Reorganisation of the village is necessary. People 
must be made merry, happy and contented. 

Railways, — ^Tbe railway companies should reduce the inland rales of 
conveying rural produce from one place to another, They should give faciliteis 
by opening branch railways and by opening up communications to villages for 
passengers and goods traffic. Now that the railways are ^ managed and brought 
under State control, there will be no difficulty in meeting the wishes of the 
people. Transport facilities should be offered as far as possible. 

Roads,- If my scheme is approved village roads will have to be put in order* 
At present the condition of roads under District Council control is not satisfactory* 
No attention is paid to the conveniences and comforts of the rural population' 
The District Councils must spend money supplemented by Government contribution. 
Recently the Road Improvement Project Committee has been appointed by His 
Excellency the Governor of the Central Provinces and greater attention is now paid 
to* the extension of road facilities throughout Berar This is a satisfactory feature. 
In this way, if all roads joining villages are thoroughly repaired, the troubles and 
hardships of formers Will be lessened to a great extent. 
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Postal and TeUgraph Depart departments are the best managed 
departments !n the whole ot India. They in fact look to the pablic convenience and 
comforts — an ideal which is in force all through in £nghnd and America. The other 
departments should have the same ideal in view. I think this subject requires 
serious consideration as all the agriculturists are concerned therein. It will be better 
if this ideal is followed by the Department of Agriculture* 


The assemblage of vaiious facilities as shown in my suggested scheme (’•'Appen- 
dix XI) with good and passable motor roads will draw many people from their homes 
to see this novelty through curiosity, and it the demonstratit n methods shown there 
prove succe'-sful, tiie news wi'l be taken to other villages and usefulness of the 
institutions will be known to all. Seme intelligent spectators might get the idea and 
try the methods in their own fields. In this way the utility of the novel scheme shown 
in the drawing might be familiar to all directly and bv indirect methods. 

Meteorological DepartmenU^Th^ science of meteorology is not much 'kno.wn 
in the country, though a Government meteorological observatory is maintained* at 
Colaba, Bombay* 

Observations are taken daily and are published in the Times afXndia^ Bombay. 

1 was elected a fellow of the Royal Meteorological Society, London, in lOii* 
During 191 1 I read many publications and books on the subject, from which I think a 
great deal of attention is paid to this science in P ngland. Weekly lectures are delivered 
and reports are published. From the descriptive notice of the prospectus of the 
Society it seems that a large library of the Society is maintained in London which 
contains about hundreds of thousands of books on this science. 


Atmospheric conditions are observed from which the officer *n charge of the 
observatory at Bombay can foretell rains, storms, cyclones, dust storms, etc. Use 
can be made of the science by the Agncultural Department. The Agricultural 
Department might get intimation from the Bombay observatory as to when it is 
likely that there will be ramf all > dust storms or cyclones ani when such intimation 
is received tie Agricultural Department may give notice of this intimation to the 
agriculturists of the Province, So that they will be on guard and try to carry out 
agricultural operations beforehand and thus save the crops from being damacred by 
rains or storms. * ^ 

1 do not know whether the Agricultural Department in this Province and other 
Provinces of India are in bmeh with the observations made at Colaba, Bombay. I 
think statistics of every day rainfall should be maintained in the offices ot the Director 
and Deputy Director of Agriculture. 

l think popu’ar lectures on the relation of agriculture to the science of meteo- 
•rology will be welcomed by the rural population. This may form part of propaganda 
work. ^ * 


Qoestioi* 5,— Finance,— Agriculture is an industry and every industry requires 
financing. So financing is a very important question. When we start an industry we 
first make arrangements for supply 01 capital which is required for these purposes (i) 
For purchase of land and for builaing, C2) for the purchase ot the necessary machinerv 
and (:i) woiking capital for carrying on the business. Let us see how far the 
agriculturist cares to see that these requirements a»e fulfilled. He has gat lands from 
his ancj^stors and has also got some niachinery, implements, tools, etc., and one pair 
of bullocks. So that the first two requirements are fulfilled. He requires no money. 
Bat he wants capital f« r carrying on his cultivation business and for the support of 
his family and to feed the pair of bullocks which he gets from his father. He se^ that 
he hhs got someyworj, i khandi or so and a iew pullas of kadbi. He does not care to 
see whence money could come for cultivation expenses for the purchase of the seed 
etc. The need fo.- money comes ahead and he begins to search for it. He thinks that 
he is a cultivator and there is no other profession to follow excepting his ancestral 
trade. So he submits to his lot and goes on. ^ 


The following are the agencies who supply him with funds ; — 

(1) The Muhajan or the village moneylender, 

(2) Government taccavi advances sanctioned every year. 

(3) Banks (modern). 

^ Co-operative Central Banks or credit societies of the village. 

Not plrinted. 
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tlife Mahajanot moneylender is generally a man who maintains himself .by this bfci* 
feSsion. Macwatis are generally very shrewd people and they have got the knack for earning 
profits. Many Marwaris have come down and settled in Berar and have now become 
landlords of hundreds acres of land. Poor people are driven to borrow money for 
cultivation expenses at a high rate of interest and pay also bctlajee and dkorne and 
other charges. Wht*n the crop is ripe for cutting, the moneylender sends amanto watch 
the crops on which he has got the first charge. When the harvested cotton is ready 
for sale, the moneyle.ider takes the cart laden with cotton to the neare^t n arket and 
sells it and out of the sale proceeas the debts due are first cleared with interest and other 
charges. The accounts are made up by the Marwari and the poor man simply 
nods his assent and goes with some balance in his hand. When he comes home he 
thinki of purchasing someyawaW or clothes for his children and his wife and the whole 
baUnce is ‘■pent In the meantime the village Makar comes and asks the man for 
the payment of Government assessriient of land. The poor man asks him to wait but 
Makar replies that if the money is not paid by the 15th of February double the amount 
of assessment shall have to be paid. The ilfnAnr goes away and returns the message 
toth&pateL The poor man again becomes anxious and fearing the penalty again 
goes to the Marwari an^i begs of him to pay the assessment amount. The Marwari with 
relucrance pays off the amount to the poor man but warns him that he shall have to 
pays percent per mensem interest with compound interest if not paid in time. 
He submits in order to pay^ the assessment and somehow satisfies the Government 
servant. In the meanwhilelitigation, marriage festivities and an usements such as an 
Indian circus at Paratwada wnen his cnildren are after him demands bis aitention. 
In this way the days pass on when again the time of summer cultivation operations 
come on and money is again needed for the purpose. 

The agriculturists are thus involved in debt and the Government isj trying its 
best to remedy the eviL 

The Co-operative Cential Banks and co-operative credit societies have been 
established for their help and they are helping the poor people to some extent. 
I am a Director of the Central Co-operative Bank, EHichpur, and I know by expeiience 
that a considerable amount is advanced every year at the small rate of interest of 
one per cent per annum but even this rate is too high. But I noticed Ope defect in 
the administration of the Bank. No strict supervision is exercised by the village 
societies as to wheth-r the money advanced a loan is really utilised for the 
improvement or u«e of the lands for which it is advanced, or, for instance, whether 
it is spent for building a house or for purchasing a grinding mill. 

Taccavl loans .ire advanced oy Government every year through Tahsildars. 
But the procedure followed by Government is a tedious one and it takes a longtime 
for the money to come into the hands of the applicant. The procedure &b mid be 
abolished and a special , officer of the status ot a University graduate (tiiany are 
available) should be appointed on a decent salary for distributing the amount to 
respective applicants by going to villages or to a central village which is in the centre 
of a group of villages. Th>s will be a convenient arrangement and people will be 
folly Satisfied He should also be asked to pay surprise visits to various villages and 
ascertain whether (he money is realty applied to the land. If the work is found 
insufficient tc engage his whole time, some other office work may be given to him* 

Short-term mortgages ate not good for th^se ignorant agriculturists, appointed 
time goes at once and the land passes in the hands of Makajans very soon* Long* 
term mortgages are better, but the debtor must be careful and see that the payments 
are regularly made to the moneylender. 

In short, it is very difficult to save the farmers The habits of thrift and economy 
must be devdoped and to attain them educat'on is very necessary. It is said that 
land mortgage banks should be opened but, ia any case, the management should rest 
with an agriculturist who should be a shrewd, careful and educated man. But after 
all Government must help and advance money freely at a small rate of interest and 
help the Co-operative Central Banks by advancing them as much money as will 
be required I But in the. end the cultivators must themselves be careful Utid mast 
develop habits of thrift and economy. 

(Question 6.— AoricUltural Isdebteoness.— The causes of agricultural 
indebtedness in Berar are as follows 

(a) Ignorance or want of education. 

{b) I^ss production of crops per acre. 

(c) Want of thrift and economy and practical eommoh sensi. 
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marriages, etc. 

(^) Prompt payment of land assessment on a certain datdi 
(f) Heavy assessment on revision. 

{g) High rate of interest and compound interest. 

The question of agricultural indebtedness is very difficult of solution For many 
years indebtedness bas been increasing but the agricultural ' community itself is 
not minding it. Moneylenders, though they are of some use to them, are unkind and 
unsympathetic and are very much inclined to exact money from cultivators having 
an eye upon their landed property. A Msrwari who came vnth a lota (brass pot) and 
bedding in bis hand to Berar from his country has now become, within the space of 
40 years, a big landlord (owning 500 or 6 QQ tiffans of land equal to 2,400 acres) paying 
a land revenue of Rs. 5,000 pet year. In this way almost all lands have passed from 
poor cultivators to moneylenders, some of these might represent the case of a |Sh3ilock 
of London. This Is a great evil and attempts are being made by^ Government to save 
the farmers from the clutches oi sowcars and no success is obtained as yet. Though 
these legitimate landowners are themselves ignorant we should try to save them. 

Co-operative Central Banks and village credit societies have been started and are 
tendering valuable help to the culiivators. Money is advanced by them at a certain 
rate of interest but the rate of interest must be still further lowered in order to attract 
'the cultivators to these banks. There are about 18 Central Banks in Berar and I have 
had the experience of being the Director of the Central Bank, Ellichpar. A gdod 
sum is advanced to the Kunhii every year, but repayments are not made regulairly 
owing to diminished production of crops every year. 

The present year is again short of crops just like last year wh‘ch wis also a year 
of short crops. Consequently kkhs of rupees remain unpaid to Central Banks. Again 
there is a complaint of shortage of crops owing to want of rain in October. 

One defect I have observed in the working of these societies is that no supervision 
is exercised either by the village societies or Central Banks or the Agricultural Depart- 
ment as VO whether the money is appropriated for improvement of the land. The 
Government should pay attention to this. 

Education is the only remedy. However Government may pass necessary laws 
lowering the rate 0! interest and prohibiting compound interest and passing a Money- 
lenders* Act as in the Punjab, There is no use restricting alienation of lands, The condi- 
tion will be worse as is the case in the Central Provinces, 

There is the Insolvency Act In force. The Kunhis who are indebted to an extent 

g reater than the value of their property always, put in applications in the Insolvency 
ourts to declare themselves insolvents. No separate village insolvency law seems 
necessary. 

The present law relating to mortgage already gives ample facilities to the defend- 
ant mortgagor to pay off the money and redeem the mortgage. Notices are issued to 
show cause why the lands should not be foreclosed. More time is again given to 
accommodate the debtors and the courts are always lenient towards the mortgagors 
with a view to save their property. But they do not imagine the results of their own 
acts and when the property goes away they repent. 

The departmental officers must teach scientific methods of increased production. 
The rainfall must be regulated by investigating the causes of the shortage of rainfall. 
In short education is the only remedy. 

The establishment of land mortgage banks for advancing long-term loans is a 
remedy suggested by some people. But even in this case if a, cultivator is not 
educated be will squander money when crops are good, and when he has in any year a 
small yield he will be unable to pay the instalment. The banks should manage the lands 
and recover the loan in instalments within a period of twe.nty years. But is this practicable? 

Qubstiok 8. -Irrigation .—( a) (iii) Well irrigation in Berar. 

(1) Berar is a small compact’ Province, with a population of about 3iQ00,000 of 
people. It is mainly an agricultural country. The people are intelligent but ere not 
educated except in the case of the higher classes. The soil is fertile, and with a 
good' and timdy mcnsoon it gives a bumper harvest. The peasantry is hard-working 
but is involved in terrible indebtedness, 

(2) The needs of the Province are— (1) Good seed; (2) good tillage j (3) a ch®ap 
supply of manures whicn should be Within the easy reach of a pOsr cnitivator of four 
or cngbt acres of land j (4) money hdp at a Cheap rate of interest^ ( 5 ) good aUd timely 
raii^all j (6) facilities for marketing. 
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(3) The crops grown are 

I. Colton, (2) Juar, (3) tur, (4) (5) hemp, (6) linseed, (7) wheat, 

(8) gram. Even the Me’ghatj a Ij^illy tract of Satpura hills lying towards north of 
Ellichpur, produces (x) cotton, (2) gram, (3) wheat (4) potatoes. The land is 
reddish and good. 

(4) There were many gardens and orchards in old days in Berar. But the number 

is now reduced owing to high rate of cotton and the evils of Sarbarai in old days. But 
even at present here are 5,000 to 7,000 acres of land under garden crops watered by 
the well irrigation. The and are generally the people who cultivate 

garden crops Plantains, vegetables, betel leaves, potatoes, onions, chillies 
and other crops are grown in these garden fields called These people are generally 

well off and n-.t indebted , But it must be noted that their women and children work in 
the fields. Women are generally hardworking— they themselves go to all weekly 
markets and personally sell the garden produce 10 people. 


It gerefally happens in Berar that at first there is rainfall which is more than 
enough whereas in the latter part of the season the rainfall ceases and crops begin 
to wither. This year was a peculiar year. We had late rams which commenced on 
4th of July 1926* First the rainfall was excessive and then there was a long 
break which caused crops to be dried up. The season was bad. There were no crops or 
perhaps there might be 8 to 10 annas crop in some places in Berar. In come fields 
there was iajsrfi — there were no ears of /war/. On the whole this is a bad year and 
the agriculturists are ruined in fact. Had facilities of well irrigation been provided in 
Bera^ the Berar cultivators would have got some relief. 

I therefore suo’gest that the facilities of well irrigation should be provided in Berar. 
In the first place a survey of the tract of land near water may be made and Government 
should dig wells in the fields of cultivators at a certain proportion. They should 
be construed and handed over to cultivators. Money may be advanced from iaccetvt 
funds and the wells sho ildbe constructed under Government supervision at a cheap cost 
inconsuhtionwiththe?a«cAfl5of the village. No engineering estimate should be 
passed unless it is approved by the In short the work should be done as 

economically as possible. 

A perusal of the Indian Irrigation Commission Repoi t published in 1901-1902 

shows that there are hundreds of weU. constructed in the United Provinces and the 

Pnniab and other places so that the cultivators ate probted thereby If wells are supphtd 
to cultivators they may take to growing fruit trees such as planterns, grapes, MangM, 
lemons, mangoes, etc, tor which there it a great demand. Vegetables may also 
be grown in flenty and an industry can be built up of the surplus vepmbles that 
maf broresMvedV the dehydrogenation process, In this way there will be a great 
S^sro a^feuSnsts to take to some%yiudustry. Now as the cotton rate js 
gomg down, fhe cultivators will resort to gardening which may prove m.re pto8teble 
now thM growing cotton. Arrangements may be trai'e to supply pumps and small oil 
engines on hire purchase system. 

Some intelligent and interesting processes of utilising the surplus rainfall in a year 

:rl5E” ““rSTM 

S?htu"arf uch ?t,poXSe°^^^ h^l^oM^'e^' 

S the depr‘“«“* “> interested to egriculture in a public meeting held m some 

''*^'*OuESTiON Lands under cultivation are generally now 

«hnSted as they have been cultivated for years together without giving them 
fn^TersutDlV oYmanUte.' 1 think the Indian peisantry. I am speaking espec illy 
tba Beta? aericuLrists’ point of view, are in , need of cheap manures, more than 
frotn the Berar ^ricuii s p everywhere for many years on account of its 
anything else. Cotton IS anithe'old method rotation of 

high l>nt^- J " ■^e small landholders are not in a positton to spend 
S?ie;^otmI"a?:*5even%Tu«idh»lders £nd it difficult to give a copious 

supp^ of manure to all of the^laud^^ Proidnce isaU used, it is insufficient 

Even if the supply g Agricultural Department is to 

.«®Tl^%f^nS«^s?mal and^g. ~ rate. Cheap manure 

Se o^ed in each villfge or group.?! viUages so that manure will 
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be within easy reach of the poor cultivators. I know that this is a difficult task 
and will entail large expenditure for which no money will be available. Cowdung 
is used at present for fuel but if arrangements are made by the Forest Depart- 
ment to supply fuel to villages I am sure they will utilise the cowdung and urine 
for manurial purposes. 

Plenty of dry leaves fall from a number of trees in the forests^ which the 
Agricuhural Department with the help of the Forest Department may ♦■urn into 
nianure An experiment of preparing manure from dry leaves was made at Kothamsted 
in England. It proved 5 u«'cessful. Similar attempts may be made in India for 
supplying manure to people of the country. There are phosphitic mines in the 
country which may be utilised for mans nal purposes as siated in a resolution of the 
Board of Agriculture held at Poona ^ There are also other artificial manures which 
may be prepared by Government and distributed at a cheap rate. 1 eople should be 
taught to utilise cowdung and urine of cattlji and they may be induced to live in 
their own fields with cattle so that they will be able to use cattle manure and to 
smervise the agricultural operations as well. They, will live in open and free air 
which will keep them stiong and healthy. 

The use of f-*rtilisers is very important in the productive capacity of the lands. 
I have given above the view of the general cultivators of Berar Cheap manure supply 
in the village is the only remedy, if the productive power of land is to be 
increased. It is desirable that the . Government should prepare artificial jfertx- 
lisers and supply them to even a poor cultivator. It must be within his power to 
purchase it. The cultivators ^re not expected to answer questions which shall be 
arswered ny Government experts and the reports should be published in local papers, 
A resolu'ion whs passed in the Cometence of the Board of Agriculture held at Fiona 
but it is regrettible to note that uo steps are taken by the Government of India to 
enforce, try or make an exoenment. Foreign made manures are not popular but 
an attempt shimld be made to supply them at a cheap rate when they may be 
utilised by the people. 

QuasTioNs II AND 13 .— Crops AND Crop PROTECTION. —Various crops are sown 
In the Province such As cotton, wheat, tur and other pulses, linseed. 

The rotation of crops is a good system and is followed in the Province. Crops 
are intermixed with tur and other crops. 

Combinati<^n of crops in a phce is resorted to in America. This system supplies 
various crops which are necessary for the maintenance of the family and bullocks, 
cows, etc. ’ 

Now as the cotton rate is going down, cultivators will stop sowing cotton and 
will now resort to a greater extent to ground-nuts, castor seeds and other oil- 
seeds which command high value in the markets. The department should arrange 
to suDply money necessary for the increased production of these crops. 

The department should now pay more attention to the methods of increased 
production of cotton per acre. "If America produces four khandis of cotton per acre 
it is not known why India should not produce the same quantity per acre. If the 
A gfcultural Department makes vigorous attempts in this direction, I think, India 
must produce increased quantiry. 

Protection of crops,— ^^oor people try their best to protect the crops but are 
generally not very successful. Wild pigs which are generally strong and robust 
animals destroy the crops juar, sugarcane, potatoes, ground-nuts, vegetables, etc., 
to a great extent. It is Said that pig proof fencings are available for sale in certain 
shops and one firm had exhibited such fencing in the Agricultural Show at Poona. 
But it is sajd that it proved a failure. One big strong pig jumped and broke the 
fencing and effected his entrance into the ground and destroyed the crops therein. 
This IS an example which shows how even wild animals can demonstrate the failures 
of big things or contrivances invested by people in this world. 

... Experience shows that if a pig is shot out of a batch of pigs that attack a field 
this incident creates terror and the pigs never come to that field again for several 
months. I therefore propose that gun licenses should be issued to the good and 
trustworthy cultivators for the protection of crops. I think that this measure will 
protect many crops from the invasion of pigs which damage the crops to a terrible 


fencing. They go 
crops. So in any !ase fenciL 

“ »tI>«eforn advisable to issue more inn licenses to 
cultivators for protection of crops. * w 
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0uttdTiO»4 t4 *— Implements.— agricultural impleiuents have come to be 
used. The iron plough, winnower and chaff cutter seem to have become popular with 
Indian farmers. Tractor or steam -plough requires a large area and seems a very costly 
and troublesome business. Rich aamindars might maae use of it. At the Toona 
Agricultural Show some enterprising firms who have been manufacturing agricultural 
implements of various kinds exhibited them in the stall. Messrs. Kirloskar Bro nets, 
the Satara Engineering Works and Mr. K. B. Joshi of Poona are some of the Indian 
manufacturers, a fact which does credit to Indians who need to be encouraged by the 
Government who should purchase the implements and thus increase the sales. I am 
glad to see that the Central Provinces and Berar Agricultural Department is 
patronising Messrs. Kirloskar Brothers. There are technical institutes in Berar and 
the Central Provinces of which the Victoria Technical Institute of Amraoti to 
which the Government contributes Rs. 7,500 per year has iron and carpentry classes 
in which the agricultural implements can be manufactured with the help of the 
Agricultural Department. 

More labour saving machines and tools should be invented and brought into use. 

I experienced this year the difficulty of removing grass by inter-cultivation when there 
was a large break in the rain. Cotton and juar plants had grown high and it was 
difficult to remove grass within the two rows by hakkhar or dawra. An instrument or 
machine to remove this may be invented by the Agricultural Engineer. Too much 
ram in the first part of the monsoon and an unpleasant break in the latter part have 
become the characteristic features of the rainfall in Berar and a machine or a tool to 
deal with the difficulties consequent will be welcomed by the rural peuple. 

Question i6.— Animal HvSB\noKV.—CatHi-breeding and dairy farming*-^ 
There are nine cattle-breeding farms in the Central Provii ces and Berar of which two 
are going all right and the others are not in a very good condition. 

I am not of the Opinion that bulls for breeding purposes should be purchased from 
foreign countries at a high cost of Rs. 2.000 to Rs. 3,003 per bull. The brerd produced 
is strong but in course of time the studs bee >me defective and do not serve the agri- 
cultural purposes. Strong bullocks are available in this country and can be purer abed 
at rsbamgaon, Gujarat and Kathiawar R.arket 3 . The breed produced by thes*^ bullocks 
is sufficiently strong to serve the agrieultural purposes in the country Large number 
of cattle die for want of sufficienf* fodder and grazing during the famines and it is 
absolutely necessary to increase the number necessaiy for cultivation. 

f think the system of money prizes to breeders of cattle with a view to encourage 
them is a good one snd shoulc be continued and developed as far as possible. The rich 
landlords will thus be encouraged and maintain cattle-breeding ana aairy farms in iheir 
houses in villages. 

1 am glad'to know that a cattle-breeding and dairy farm will be established &t 
Ellichpur in the near future at Government cost. 

Questions 17 and 18.— Agricvltural Industries.— (1) Shortage of rainfall even 
in one ye it brings the agricultural prpuUtion to a miserable condition and hence they 
are driven to rebel works immedTately. But the Indian peasantry is not accubtomed 
to h rd labjur and they find ii difficult to meet tne famine c editions. At such times 
other means or getting money to supplement their agricultur.il income are abs ilutely 
necessary for their maintenance. Instructions for car-ying on small industries are 
therefore quite necessary to help thebe people. Tie Indian Famine Commission of 
1880 has laid stress on the necessity of teasfiing small indu'>Lrit;s and the ind an Educa- 
tion Commission of 1882 also recommenoed the introduction of small or village inous- 
tries amongst the masses of the country. I therefore suggest that the Airricultural 
Department should encourage the introduction of small iudustries and try to teach 
them and finance them, if possible, by the formation of societies with Che help of 
influential non-officials in the village. 

(2) Below is a list of small agricultural industries which may be taken up by the 
agriculturists to supplemenifc cheir earnings from fields. 

(a) Paper pulp and paper maVing from cotton stalks. 

Hundreds of thousands of tons of cotton stalks are burnt down and wasted evefy 
year in Berar and other cotton producing parts of India. They can be used for making 
paper pulp for which there is a demand from the paper mills in the country. I tried 
iry best to make an experiment of making paper from cotton’ "Stalks and in jatiuary 
of 1916 I despatched a bundle of cotton stalks from Ellichpur to the Director of 
Industries, Nagpur, He sent it on to the Agricultural Chemisl, Mr. Flymen, who made 
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an expenmdnt and found that good paper can be naade from tbem» The report is 
published. IJerar cotton stalks were also despatched to London by the Central Prov- 
inces Industrial Department at my instance when the Secretary of the Imperial 
Research Institute, London, made an experiment and reported that good paper can be 
made from cotton stalks. The Government of India took action upon this 
report and purchased a special paper machinery from Scotland and an experiment was 
also made by the aid of this machinery by Mr. Raitt, the Government Paper Expert> 
who also found that the brown or packing paper can be made from the cotton stalks, 
A copy of this report was sent to me by the Director of Industries. Now it is a com- 
mercial proposition and I am trying to start a company for the purpose if funds will 
be available. 1 am not sure of success. lam in need of a paper expert. The history 
of attempts to make paper from cotton stalks is embodied in the bulletin No. i of the 
Director of Industries, Central Provinces and Berar, We need not try to make paper 
but mere paper pulp may be manufactured in the village and tin boxes fiUed with pulp 
may be prepared and despatched to Bomt ay, Poona or Titagarh paper mills in Bengal. 
The process is simple Cotton stalks are to be cut into pieces of J inch length. They 
are all to be boiled u hen fibres are separated and turned into pulp which is then 
washed with caustic soda an i tin boxes are to be filled up with pulp and de*^patched. 
A trial will have to be made. This may give additional income to the agriculturists. 

(6) Dehydro^tenation Industry or the Industry of drying vegetables. All sellers 
of vegetables generally complain that they do not know what to do with surplus 
vegetables. It is a pity that they are ignorant in this respect. The people in Konkan 
on the west coast and especially women folk dry these surplus vegetables and preserve 
them and when required they again use them by putting them in water for a while 
when they are boiled. They have n good taste and are eaten up. When the cry for 
want of food'Came up from the front during the greit War where American regiments 
and soldiers were located, the American experts and chemists made experiments and 
procured vegetables from newly prepared gardens for the purpose. These vegetables 
were dried by these machines and ships full of these vegetables were despatched to 
France £v.r the needs of soldiers who were engaged in the War. A beautiful description 
of this dehydrogenation industry is published in the issue of the Scientific Ameytc.in^ 

This industry will be profitable to big owners of gardens and orchards if they are 
taught the process cC industries mentioned above. 

fi/d) The Frmt Canning Industry^ — India is well known for fruit trees especially 
mangoes which grow in abundance in Ratnagiri district on the Western coast They 
are all exported lO Bombay when there is a large demand for them. The canning of 
fruits and despatching them to London where there is a great demand for them will be 
of greatest benefit to the people. I myself own a garden of 350 grafted mango trees 
about a mile off from the Ellichpur Cantonment. I lease out the trees and get some 
income. ^ But the contractors complain that immature fruits fall down owing to 
strong winds that prevail from the Northern Satpura Range in the months of May 
and June. Fruits fall down and the contractors are unable to make use of the unripe 
fruits which they sell at a cheaper rate in the local markets. Hence ripe fruits are not 
numerous and they complain of the loss sustained in this way. It is said that a 
copious water-supply is necessary to prevent ihe falling of fruits in a raw condition. 
There are two well s with plenty of water but the lifting of water by means of the moU 
has become prohibitively costly and an adequate supply of water could not be given. 
I therefore requested the Agricultural Department to'give me a loan of a plant of small 
oil-engine and pump tn the hire pui chase system. But the reply was “Not in stock**. 
I could have purchased one from Bombay firms but for want of sufficient funds I could 
not do so and I wished that the department might help me in this undertaking in which 
I have invested a large amount. People expect Government to help in carrying on 
a business. But the teaching and introduction from the Agricultural Department is 
necessary to make it successful and popularise it amongst big zamindars, landlords and 
vegetable growers on a large scale. 

(3) The. Bombay Government appointed a Committee to enquire into the condi- 
tions of the mango trade which made many recommendations for remedying defects. * 

(4) In this way there are many other small industries which can be introduced 

^d taught to people by the Department to gardeners and vegetable and fruit growers. 
The functions of the department should thus be extended. The' work of planting 
fruity trees and pnarketing of fruits also be included in the programene of the work of 
the aepartmeot. . 

1 am glad to note that the special train that took away Berar farmers to see the 
great Pqona Agricultural Show was utilised by me by the kind permission of the Deputy 
Director of Agiiculture who arranged to distnbule 700 copies of my pamphlet on 
industr ies to the Berar farmers getting to the train at fiadnera. ^ 

CentoS Marketing ComWfttee-Bombay-. Goyttnment 
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The real agncultunets are generally engaged till 31st March of each year and they 
have generally not any work 10 do from April to June both months inclnave. But 
their summer operation commences from the lat day of the new Hindi year and some 
of them do not 6nd much time after that. Also much other labour is available in these 
months hence they can find some time to do other subsidiary work 

Rope making from hemp is an ancient profession which is carried on by some 
old Kunbis to a small extent' — for machine made ropes are now purchased in the 
market at a cheaper rate than hand-made rope. But female labourers* who are 
generally employed duritig rainy seasons for needing grass and for picking 

cotton and cutting y»ar ears in the harvest, remain unemployed in these months; and 
some subsidiary Work must be found to keep the women folk engaged in some small 
industries Female labourers are many in villages ; however those who are in need 
of some business will earn some wages per day in small industries. 

There are also women who cannot work outside owing to purdah system. 

Amongst the women of middle class there is a need felt of adding some income 
to that of their husbands. These women are in need of indoor Work. The helpless 
widows also are in need of such help. 

When I had been to Poona I saw in the Girls’ High School and Professor Karve’s 
University hundreds of girls receiving education but generally of an academic character. 
There are also many girls receiving education in Amraoti, Akola, Nagpur and Bombay 
and other cities in the country. But the question of their means of livelihood comes 
only of course when they become widows. There is a large number of women or 
girls of that nature and for whom some subsidiary industries shall have to he intro- 
duced for their maintenance. 

I have got some experience of small industries and I was the^ President of the 
Board of Diiectors of the Berar Match Manufacturing Co.* Ltd., KUichpur, started in 
1908. The concern was closed for certain reasons whicn 1 explained to the 
Indian Industrial Commission. I had alio started a hiri factory but 1 could 
not carry it on as it proved to be a losing concern. I was interested in these 
small industries for many years and I read a paper on ** small induslries and scope for 
their development in the country ” before Ine Indian Industrial Conference held at 
Bankipore in December 1913. I am also a member of the Industrial Board, Central 
Provinces, since 1922. 

Small industries subsidiary to agriculture can be and should be started. An 
Industrial Survey Committee was appointed by the Central Provinces Government in 
1908 I had the honcur to be a member of tHat committee and Sir C. E. Low* k.c.s.u, 
sometime member of the Commerce and Industries Department of the Government of 
India, was the President. An enquiry was made and a report was published in 1911* 

Similarly a report was published before 1908 dealing with small industries in the 
United Provinces where there are a good many carried on even at present. The 
population there is much more industrious than in Berar. 

The following small industriesare dealt with in these reports (i) Colton weaving, 
(2) silk weaving, ('^) blanket weaving, (4) gold and silver thread making, (5) oil pressing, 
(6) leather and hides, (7) alloys, ( 8 ) brick and tile making, (9) pottery, (10) dyeing and 
painting, ( n) smithy, (x 2) carpentry, {13) iron crackers, etc. 

From experience 1 think that the following are the difficulties that stand in the way 
of opening small industries •— 

(i) Want of expert knowledge and the help of experts. 

(ii) Finances. 

(iii) Demand for the articles. ' 

(iv) Marketing and sale agencies. 

(v) Want of enterprising spirit. ^ 

The Government is concerned with the first two and the people vTith the remaining 

causes. SirC. E. Low has recoramecrded that Govern-nent should provide experts 
and srnall machinery such as in the case of brick and tile makihg, pUggiilg msthines 
and a kiln which requires less fuel. 

The public should open co*operative industrial Societies, form themselves into 
sale agencies, and create an enterprising commercial spirit in rural areas. But the 
Government must take the initiative and start such industries. 

R. S. G. Sahasrasudbb* 
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My paper-making from cotton-stilks is now a conaTierciat proposition. I mjst 
have money and a paper expert. If only pu\j is produced by the villagers it will 
meet the demand of the paper mi sls m India. There are many other industries 
such as oil-pressing, paper-maki ng from rags which may be mixed with cotton-stalxs* 
bee-keeping, lac culture, pisciculture, etc. which can be carried on but it is not possible 
to do anything in the absence of the Government initiative and money which is 
absolutely necessary. 

Carpentry and Smiihy* — The village carpenters and smkhs are in need of help. 
They simply repair wheels and agricultural implements and put np tyres on wh^-els. 
But if they a’^e taught more they will be better than the old ones. The Victoria 
Technical Institute at Amraoti gi\es higher training. The course is of two years 
If ihose who aie trained there go barfe and settle in villages they will have better 
prospects of maintaining their livelihood. Many small machines will have to be 
made and repaired and the carpenters and blacksmiths of a better type will be needed. 
The development of small industries is ^ure to afford useful employment. People 
who know how to manage small oil-engines will be greatly needed. If facilities of 
well-irrigation are provided in the villages, it will employ a great deal more of ordinary 
and skilled labour. 

The spinning wheel {eharka] will prove a good cottace hidustry and it will be 
a source of income to workers who wish to work in their own houses. A good 
organisation is needed. 

The weaving industry is also a cottage industry but for the last century 
it has had to face the competition of the manufactured gcodsof the mills of In da 
and foreign countries. It prepares goods from coarse yrfrn which are mostly 
needed by the masses. 

In Berar there are many weavers at Ellichpur, Ellichpur Cantonment, Anjangaon, 
Kolapur, Balapar and other places, and there is a large populat'un of weavers in 
Nagpur, Kamptee and other places in the Central Provinces The Industrial Depart- 
ment 18 active in this respect and a cotton expert has been employed to do the 
needful. Tne Vaidarbha Mills, Berar, is opened at Ellichpur and it is possible tnat 
many weavers may be attracted to serve m this mill at the sacridce of ti eir own old 
art of hand-weaving. 1 think that the art should not be allowed to aisappear. The 
weavers can prepare good clothes sxioh eiS hkadt fumalSf akkas^ lugdas ox sariSf choH* 
kfiemSf embroidery work, etc. 

1 therefore suggest to the Industrial Department of the Central Provinces to open 
a weaving school somewhere near Ellichpur where some ru al farmers might arn the 
art of weaving which will afford supp«ementary L hour and wages to them. The 
information given in the Times of India of Bombay, November 1926, is interesting and 
worthy of study. 

Question 19.— Forests.— Eorests in the country are a valuable asset given by 
Providence well supplied with va'ious kinds of raw materials useful to mankind , 
p-oduction does not cost even a pie to Government except when there is artificial 
production, The only expendimre incurred by Government is as regards the staff 
necessary for the maintenance and protection of forests. The administrators generally 
look at matters from the natural and b oad point of view, t uc the v.llage point of 
view 13 quite different, Ihe people wish that provision should be made for grazing 
of cattle and pasture lands should be set free for grazing. I appreciate the 
advantage of the Govemmeot policy but the administration of any branch of the 
department must be as far as possible sympathetic and meet the wishes of the people. 

Grass is required for feeding cattle. Bullocks are needed for agricultural 
purposes. Buffaloes and cows are needed for the supply of mila which is required for 
infants and children* Butter and are also needed as tonic in food for people in 
generdh^ So that cattle are an important asset for both the people and the 
agricultural purposes. 

Sufficient quantity of forest area should be kept resOrvOd ior grazing of cattle atid 
free grazing should be allowed to the greatest extent possible.. Comparisons .tre odious. 
..But in administrative matters they are needed to demonstrate the utility of the Govern- 
ment administration carried on in the civilised countries of Europe and America. 
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I give below a statement prepared in A merica which will 
land is devoted to cattle-grazing in India. 


at once show how much less 


Name of country. 

Total, acres 
of land 
(in lakhs) 

Acres of land 
left for 
grazingand 
pasture. 

Great Britain and Ireland .. 


... 


77S 

230 

Germany ... 

... 

... 




214 

New Zealand 


... 

. 


67 

27 

America »«. 

... 


... 


J 9.033 

1,170 

Japan 

... 

... 

• 


i|OS<5 

175 

India 


... 

... 


9,6co 

3Sa 

Bengal 

\ 

... 

... 

... 


50s 

1 

30 


' k ■ ■ ... 

J he above figure* clearly show that very much less land i** rese’-ved for grazing in 
India than in ocher countries. 


In the Central Pr'jvincen and Berar daring the year iQ22«2 3, cattle grazed 

in the forests and the grazing fees amounted to Rs. f 1,91.851 ; whereas m the Bombay 
forests 2 i466,c;ii cattle grazed, and the grazing fess amounted to Rs. 4 85,804. This 
shows that the grazing fees in the Province are higher than those prevailing in the 
Bombay Presic’ency {mde Bombay Fcrest Administration Report for 1922-23 and aUo 
Agricultural Report of the Central Provinces and t’erar for 1922-2 .). 


In the Central Provinces and Berar in 1922-2^ the forest revenue was 
Rs. 47,06,08^ and the expenditure was Rs. '%o, 112, 748* and the ba*'ance was Rs 16,73,406 
for I he same)} ear. In the Bombay Presidency the income was Rs. 70, 5,000 and 
the expenditure amounted to Rs. 38)67,000 and the balance was Ks. 31,68,000. 


The percentage of acres of grazing per cattle is as follows. The grazing incidence 
varied fr im 2 to 4 m Akola, 14 X m Melghat of the Berar Circle and 2*1 in Damoh 
tfi 6*9 in Hoshangabad of the Northern Circle, anrf 3*5 in North Chanda to 10*7 in 
Bilaspur of the Southern Circle of the Central Provinces. 

The Forest Dei artment should allow facilities to villagers to make use of forest 
produca It should supply sufficient fuel to villagers at a cheap rate and store it fa 
vPlages within the easy' reach of the people. Sufficient grazing lands should beset 
apart, say, hundred yards of the ft rest area frcm the ‘village, for the use of cattle 
grazing. Some pv'»rtion of the forest ar«-a sh uld be handed over to the panchayats 
of the village for management.. The Panchayat Act has come into force in Berar and 
the Central Provinces and the Government has appointed a special officer to form 
•these Panchayat Courts and thus develop the old panchayat system iit, the Province. 

There are no apprehensions therefore regarding the development of the panchayat 
system and the efficient management of the fcrest area entrusted to them, 

OuBSTioN 20 — Marketing. — Marketing is a comprehensive subject and it is not 
possible for ma to deal with the question from the point of view of ,the whole of 
India. I will therefore lin^it my criticism to the Province of Berar. 

Generally there are Municipal Committees estiblished in Berar, and wherever 
there is a Municipal Committee cotton markets and giain markets are also established. 
■Within the limits of the Erbchpur Civil Station Municipal Cotnmittee, theie is a cotton 
market as well as ja grain market and there axe sets of rules sanctioned by Government 
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for their management, I was in charge of this Municipal Committee for 26 years— 8 
jeiTS as Honorary Secretary and 18 years as its Vice-Chairman, I was a Chairman 
of these markets for some years and I have got some experience of their working. 

There are adiyas and dalals licensed by the Committee on payment cf certain fees. 
They transact business on behalf of the agriculturists. The adtya generally supplies 
money to the agriculturists whose cOiton is sold after taking some percentage 
commission and he gets this money back from the owner of the ginning and pressing 
factories to whom the Cotton is generally sold. The dalal settles the bargain and 
cotton is weighed by weighraen who are also licensed by the Committee on payment 
of certain fees. In this way there are three middlemen in the business before 
the TTOney goes to the hands of the cultivate! ; and he being ignorant may be deceived 
by these middlemen. It may be noted all the cultivators that come to rrarkets are 
under the thumb of the Meihajan or sowcar whose man is always present to get hold of 
the sale proceeds in repayment of any loan. The culivators get only what remains 
after the accounts are cleared. 

The middlemen do some work and get their rommlssion for doing the work because 
the cultivator is unable to transact the business himself so that the agency of these 
middlemen is absolutely necessary as long as the cultivatois remain uneducated. The 
only thing possible is that the Chairman of the Committee should himself personally 
supervise all transactions and see that the cultivators are not deceived or molested. 

There is a grain market estblUhed by the Municipal Committee quite near the 
town. A committee is also appointed to supervise the operations. The whole of the crop 
from Melghat and Betul in the Central Provinces comes into the market. There are 
here also middlemen and measurers who art* licensed by the Commiiee on payment of 
certain lees but the system cf selling of grain is peculiar. No rate-* are settled but the 
cart loaded with grain is put up to auction per kkan'iit S!iy»Rs» 30 for ywatf, tur etc. If there 
be potatoes, lac or other produce then at a certain rate per mnund. The highest bidding 
is accepted and the highest bidder pays cash to tne owner of the stuff. The treasurer gets 
some fees for measuring the gram at a certain rate per khandi or maund The man who 
sells by auction gets some commission and sometimes he advances cash to the purchaser 
if he has not got money> on the security of the grain purchased and on payment of 
?ome interest. 

But the standages of weights and measures are not uniform in India and even in 
the Province, e y. Vaepaili is of two seers here at Ellichpur whereas the pailu at Akola 
is larger than this. It is absolutely necessary that weights and measures should he 
standardised. Though it is some years since the Weights and Measures Committee 
reported) nothing seems to have been done in the matter. 

In America cotton is graded and sold. The ignorance of Indian cultivators will 
not permit the introduction of this system but it is time to consider whether the weights 
and measures should not be standardised and wheiher the auction system is good 
or bad. The sub-committee of the Indian Central Cotton Corrmittee has approved 
tbeBerar Cotton and Grain Markets Rules in force m Berar and recommended that 
they may betnade applicable to all cotton markets in India. 

The following are the main crops that come into the grain markets On Thursday 
which is a weekly market day 

(i) jua*, (2) iur, (3) wj)eat, (4) seeds, such as crandt seeds, (5) potatoes 

About 7^000 cart-loads come into the market but it may be noted most of the carts 
^come from Betul in the Central Provinces. There is a great demand on this side and 
•the sellers obtain good price. There is a good motor road from Betul to Ellichpur, 

Question 22.- Co-operation.— Co-operative Central Banks advance money to 
an agriculturist but the Agricultural Department does not care to see whether the money 
advanced by the backs is really utilised by the,m for agricultural purposes. 

Dr. Mann referred to this in the Confeieace of the Board of Agriculture held at 
Bangalore. 

As a Director of the Central Bank, Ellichpur, I know that the Agricultural Depart- 
ment was never in correspondence with the Bank or village societies and does not 
enquire how much money is advanced, to whom-advanced and what has become of that 
pioney. 

QuESTion 23— General education.— I am still of opinion that no attempt is 
.oiade ID the direction of compulsory education andf the creation of agricultural bias in 
the minds of students. 
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The syllabus that existed till the year 1924 seems to have been amended now and 
no attention is paid to gardening both by the teachers and the Deputy Inspectors. 1 
think gardening and nature study should be taught which will give young boys of the 
farmers some liking for^agriculture and industries. The Education Department in 
Berar should pay attention to this and the syllabus it necessary may be amended. 

The same is the case with Anglo-vernacular schools' and high schools 
in the Province. Sir Charles Wood’s despatch of 1854 by which the present 
educational system was introduced in India is very important and deals with the 
question of education from all points or view and has emphasised that the instruction 
should be given in all arts and sciences so as to be suitable to the country in future 
years. The despatch is statesmanlike and is clothed in words which shows 'magnanim- 
ous and generous mind which was f nil of liberal and democratic principles which are 
absolutely necessary to produce right type of citizens, artists and scientific people. 
Clerks were needed at the time to carry on various departments of administration 
whiq^ had to be established in the country at the time. Hence education of a general 
and academic character was imparted in the school and Matriculates! B.A^s. andM.A’s. 
that were produced in the schools of that time were given high lucrative appointments, 
in the departments that were newly established or were being established at that time. 

This created a strong impression on the minds of youths of the country that by 
becoming B. A’s. and M. A*s. they get highly paid appointments in the Government 
service. This impression still holds on their minds and hundreds of thousands of 
young boys throng the high schools and try to receive instrui tion of a purely academic 
character which is of no use at the present time. When a notice appears in a news- 
paper that a place of Rs. doper month of a school teacher or a clerk is vacanti 
hundreds of applications flow in from B.A.’s and even M. A.^s. seeking the above 
appointment. Out of these one graduate man gets the job and the others are 
disappointed and go away. 

In this way th e present system of education is defective and it requires to be 
improved. The syllabus must be amended and industrial bias in the minds of boys 
must be provided for in the schools in this Province ffom primary education 
to Anglo- vernacular and high school educaiion. 

A son of a rich landlord wishing to learn agriculture must pass through primary 
and secondary grade schools then after passing Matriculation examination he is to join 
the Agricultural College at Nagpur when he is to learn for the first time the principles 
of agriculture during the first year. After spending 2 years more in the college he 
passes the B. Ag. and even after passing the examination he is not found capable and 
competent to teach efficiently the methods of agriculture to the rural people. 

One year’s practical instruction is absolutely necessary before be is employed in the 
department. This system of geneial education does not produce salutary eftect on the 
minds of young boys. They live in well-built buildings, and they receive 
education in well-built, costly schools. Boys being accustomed to suco a way ot living 
on return home find themselves inconvenienced and are ashamed to live in their 
houses and thus put their parents to an unnecessary expenditure. They are ashamed 
of holding the plough or other agricultural implements in tneir hands and refuse to 
help his father in the agricultural operations. 

On arriving at Amraoti if the members of the Commission vill pay a flying 
visit to the King Edward College they will see a very costly college building equipped 
with a very large beautiful boarding house or hostel with large and spacious rooms 
with terrace and gallery supplied with electric lights everywhere, on all of which 
16 lakhs of rupee's have been spent. Naturally a student accustomed to live in this 
costly building will fed ashamed to live in the house in which he was born. The 
country is ooor and does not require such costly buildings. 

Boys in the village generally do not like to attend the schools, and their parents 
think that they will lose the wages they can earn every day. The sons of rich 
landlords think that they require no education because they have got ancestral lands 
to support them and their families. India is a poor country and eiucation is received 
by the people not for educations sake but as a means of livelihood. Compulsory 
education is therefore needed. 

But the fact of the matter is that good teachers are needed to teach the boys* 
In India the ideal of a teacher is quite different from that of a teacher in England. In 
this country} the teacher only looks to the results of the annual exanfination and 
tries to get as many boys passed in the examination as posrible, and when he sees 
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that more than i/3rd of the boys have passed he fee’s himee'f satisfied and thinks that 
he has done his duty. He does not care for the future well-bein^ of | the bojs nor 
does he care to see or think how the boy will be able to maintain himself. 

But the ideal of a teacher in England is different. He teaches the boys as in 
duty bound and feels that he is paid he must be true to the salt and he not only^ teaches 
the boys in the subjects given in the cnrricalum but he always cares for his future 
welfare and the formation of his character to be a right citizen. In short he takes 
care of the boys from all points of view just as a father takes care of his own son. 

When a student passes his Vernacular 4th standard or English 4th standard 
the teacher should ask him what soecialised education* whether industrial Or agricultural 
he wishes to have. The teacher should impress upon the minds of the students tho 
benefits of this sort of education. The student then should enter those schools and 
carry on their further; studies.' By this system* the attention of the student will be 
diverted from the academic course to industrial and agricultural courses. ^ 

Question 25.— Welfare of Rural Population.— (i) Improvement of agricul- 
ture and (2) agricultural education and agricultural industries really form main factors 
of the welfare of rural population. Besides this, there are also other riiatters which 
require Government’s help. They are— 

(1) Civil dispensary, 

(2) Veterinary dispensary, 

(3) Panchayat court, 

(4) Sanitation office with a good sanitary committee^ 

(5) Police station, 

(6) Good roads in the village itself, 

(7) Vaccination ofifice, 

(8) Wells of good and drinkable water ample for all castes and creeds, 

(q) Hakim or wdya dawakhanat 

(10) Chamadi^ 

(11) Dfiik bungalow, 

(12) Sufficient grazing ground, 

(13) A cattle stand, 

(14) Good clean and airy houses, 

(15) Vegetable market, and 

(16} Weekly market, etc., etc. 

The District Councils and Taluk hoards should be encouraged to look to these 
matters. The Tahsildars and Deputy Educational Inspectors should be told to look 
to these matters. 

Provided with these facilities the village will present a beautiful appearance 
of a prosperous rural population. 

As for an economic enquiry Of typical villages, I beg to submit that I will not 
bother myself with such an enquiry nor will I advise Government to undertake this 
intricate and difiicult business. The people will look upon this as a suspicious business 
They will not trust officers, they will not disclose their secrets, wealth or profits in the 
business. Naturally nobody likes to disclose what wealth he has got in his possession. 
The whole business will be very costly and is impracticable. The country is so much 
involved in ignorance. Foreign methods will not do here. 

Question 26. — Statistics. — M aintenance of proper and timely statistics of any 
subject is ot primary importance in the administration of a country. 

But the business is very difficult and requires a very careful and earnest officer ai.d 
many clerks to do it. 

Being a pleader 1 have got sqme ^experience of testing some of these statistics. 
The statistics referred to in the question are generally maintained by the Tahsildar of 
a taluk» with the help of his and patisaris. The Revenue Inspectors also collect 
information regarding the yield of crops, land under cultivation, census of cattle, etc. 

Fere Patrak ” is a statement annually prepared in the months' of September and 
October and the estimate of the yidd of the crop is also made by village officers. 

' A Makar ol village or e^patmart or patet goes to some fields and asks the man who 
is present there who had sown the fields.” The man gives the name of a certain man 
and he isrecoTded in th’e statement aS the man who sowed the field. These statement 
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fi statements of the yield of crops. The village officer goes 

to field and sees the cotton plants or y»a« ears and forms an estimate of the crops of 
hundred of acres of lands. It is not known bow they arrive at the conclusions. But 
ftose statments are believed by Government and returns of yields are based on them. 

supervision over the village officers who are some times corrupt. The 
methods are loose and clumsy and in my opinion they do not disclose the teal condition 
01 cropSa Ihe methods ond system must be improved. 


There IS no doubt that agricultural statistics mfdntained at present are not a 
correct index of the condition of the lands and their owners. Such statistics when 
published give an unreal idea to the officers and people and even to foreign people who 
read them. This is not good. Therefore improvements must be made. But the 
enquiry will be a matter which will require a lot of time and labour and will at the 
same time be Very costly. The only good and practical metnod is that the infer - 
ination should be collected with the consent and knowledge of the Panchas of the 
village. 


To sum up what is now required we need : 

1. Extension of primary and agricultural education. 

2. Teaching of scientific methods and profitable methods of production. 

3. Increase of production. 

4. Teaching of pLinting fruit trees. ^ 

5. Irrigation of gardens and orchards, etc. 

The present agricultural policy should be extended and must be shaped in such a 
way that the farmers will obtain knowledge as indicated above. 

Important points to be attended to are 

1. Good seed, 2. Tillage. 3, Manuring. 4. Inter-cultivation. 5. Dry farming. 

6. Draining the fields. 7. Intensive and extensive cultivation. 8. Methods of profit- 
able production. g. Fruit and trees planting. 10. Fruit canning. 11, Flower and 
vegetable gardening- 12. Organisation of orchards. 13. Vegetable growing, 
i4. Sowing of Varieties of cotton. 15. Teaching of smaJl industries, jfi. Market- 
ing of cotton and other articles. 17. Well irrigation in Berar, etc, 

’ How many of these are attended to at present may be kindly considered by the 
Royal Commisbion. A bureau of plant industry and extension service department 
should be opened. 


Policy of the United States of America Department of Agriculture. 

America is well known to he one of the most developed countries of the world 
and the United States of America Department of Agriculture is also equally developed 
to a great extent. The departments are well organised and the departmental officers 
seem to be more in touch with the farmers and they have got business like, methods 
for doing their work. They have got an extension service department in which exten- 
sion work, is done in each branch of the department^ 

The features of the above extension service are as follows 

^1) Extension work in Agricultural Engineering. “ Agricultural Engineers’ duties 
include the teaching of farmers how to drain their land and to show that 
the increased production from drained land wil' pay amply for the improve- 
ment”. “Under this head -re included buch subjects as plans for the 
construction of dwellings, barns, poultry and other farm buildings, farm- 
stead planning, Ventilation of buildings and painting and other preserva- 
tive treatment.” 

Such extension service branch is not yet opened in India. Here the work is 
'limited to a certain stage. The sphere of the present work can be widened and it it 
possible to have an extension service branch even in India. This service may include 
the teaching of planting and growing Iniit trees, preservation of fruits,, export trade of 
fruit, marketing of agncultu al products, visiting the nouses ot farmers and making 
enquiries, teaching cf small cottage industries, etc. The Agiictiltural Department is a 
^eachmgvdepantinent in America. The illustrations given above wiU show thac earnest 
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and strenuous attempts are made in Ameiica to teach the villagers and convincei 
them of the utility of the department. It cannot, therefore, be said that the Agricul- 
tural Department in India is working so successfully as it is sometimes said in the 
country. The rural people are still ignorant and uneducated and there are no btatistics 
showing the effectiveness of extension in teaching rural people. Demonstrations of 
scientific methods of pro6tabie production aie made but there are no statistics to show 
what effect these demonstrations have proved in the minds of the people and how 
many of them have actually followed the methods and prohted themselves; so that 
nothing positive can be said without the publication of these statistics. 

A passing reference may be made to the recent Report of the Currency Commission 
which has recommended the raising of the exchange rate of the rupee from i6 d, to i8 d. 
This recommendation of the Commission is most prejudicial to the interests of the poor 
agriculturist in India, It isi however, pleasing to note that the Rill brought forward 
regarding the subject was withdrawn by the Goverjiment of India in the Legislative 
Assembly. I request the Members may kindly recommend the retention of the 
present rate of exchange and cancellation of the Commission’s recommer dations and 
thus strens{then the hands of the Government of India. The poor agriculturists will 
be really much indebted to this Commission for this act of kindness. 


Oral Evidence. 

32425. The Chairman : Rao Sahib Sahasrabudhe, you are a pleader at Ellichpur 
in the Amraoti district ? Yes. 

32426. You have given us a note (including some very interesting illustrations) 
and we are obliged to you for that. Have you any general statement to make at this 
stage or may I ask you a few questions on your note ?~-Regarding demonstration, on 
which I have .‘ilready made some remarks, I wish to make a statement. An attempt 
should be made to run the demonstrations on a commercial basis; the financial aspect 
of the question must not be regarded as secondary ; otherwise^ of what use will they 
be to the villagers P I have met many villagers and talked to them. What they say 
is this: '^If it is proved to us that these demonstrations and other experiments are 
successful we will adopt them, but not otherwise”. 

32427. So that you think that demonstrations "shouid be carried out in such a 
fashion as to give the cultivitors a clear indication of the profit-making value of the 
suggestions?— Yes, that is my opinion. 

32428b Your note is very full and I think you have made your points perfectly 
clear ; but there are one or two questions 1 should like to ask you With regard to 
vouT answer to our Question 8, on page 460 of your note, have you experience of well 
frrigation ? — I have got my own field in the village of Khandi and for two years 
I conducted experiments on well irrigation, direc 4 y supervising the work. 1 have two 
wells. 1 have hOte a statemer:t which was given to me by the Commissioner of Berar 
in which it is stated that there are a.bout 20,000 acres of land under garden crops in 
Berar and these 20,000 acres^ are cultivated by castes known as Baris and Malts* these 
are different from the Kttnbis, As regards agricultural indebtedness, the former two 
castes are in a better condition than the KunhU\ it is the Kunhis that are involved in 
indebtedness. 1 think that, espefcially this year when there is no rainfall, had there 
been wells in many of the villages at least at the rate of one well for every 6 acres, the 
cultivators of Berar would have been in a better condition ; they would have had more 
crops tfys year. This is my object in proposing well irrigation in Berar, where there 
is no irrigation at all, whereas the Central Provinces are fortunate enough to have a 
good deal. 

32429. Do you use mechanical lift for the water from these wells?— No ; we use 
the bullock mote and even that has become costly n>w. I am searching for mecha- 
nical lifts, I have asked the department to supply me with one pump and engine on 
the hire-purchase system because I am not a very rich man and cannot purchase 
the whole plant at once, ^ I want to make an experiment on the hire-purchase system 
first and then n jxt year it is my intention to purchase the whole thing. 

32430, You are willing to undertake the purchase of the plant -on the hire- 
purchase system— Yes. 

32431, You are interested, I see from page 463, in "the making of paper ?— Yes. 
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^2432. I think you have done certain experimental work in that direction?— I 
myself have not done anything, I am not an expert on the point. But I requested 
the Director of Industries to make an experiment and I sent one bundle of cotton 
stalks from ElHchpur to the laboratory here. Mr. Flymen, who ia Director of Agricul- 
ture now, was the Agricultural Chemist at that time and he m^de an experiment and 
reported that good paper could he made from it. I then asked the Central Provinces 
Government to start a pioneer un'iertaking so that the people might know that it was 
a profitable concern, but they refused. A suggestion was made by Mr. Cro^ithwatte 
that the cotton stalks should be sent to a laboratory in London and to thar I had no 
objection The department accordingly sent the sta'fcs and a very satisfactory report 
has beer, made by the kese arch Institute in London. Th* n, of course, Government 
was convinced that as such a satisfa-tory report had been received from London, this 
was going to be a satisfactory business and they decided to conduct further research 
into the matter. With this end in view the (iovemmept of India asked the Paper Expert 
at Dehra Dun, Mr. Raitt, to une’ertake the business. \ special kind of machinery 
was required for paper-making and during the War one of the ship's which was 
brinj.ing out this machinery was sunk and for a time there was nothing done. Then 
some time later another machine was obtained and an experiment was made at Dehra 
Dun in August 1924, a copy of the report which dealt with the experiment was sent on 
to me. 


32433. Have you any indications as to whether the cultivating class would take 
up an industry of this sort ? — I am not sure about that. I tried to persuade the villagers, 
but they were averse from taking to it. It is a very laborious business, in fact, the 
whole process is very laborious. Some body would certainly have to make an experi- 
ment and prepare a good pulp which could then be sent either to the paper mills at 
Bombay or the Tittagarh Mills in Calcutta Attempts must be made in that direction to 
start with 

32434. I see that you have also irterested yourself in fruit and vegetable pre- 
servation by the method known as dehydrogenation ? — Yes ; it is a very splendid 
method followed in America. They supplied vegetables to the Army in France, The 
description of this method is given in the Scientific American'* and I have copied 
it from that. 

32435. This method of dehydrogenation produces a dry \egetable which has got 
to be soaked in water?— Yes. This practice is at present being adopted* in 
Konkan. Our women there do it, when there is a surplus of vegetables they resort to 
this process and utilise it when necessary. 

32436. So far no one has tried it in your village as yet ?— No, it is only a sugges- 
tion. 

32437. The Commission is interested in this problem of the standardisation of 
weights and measures. Do you think the public would be prepared to take that step? — 
The Marwaris would not care about it ; they would say that it was verv difficult The 
practice in Herat at the present moment is for the Cur.ency Officer to come a.id inspect 
the weights and treasures every year. Personally I think there ougiit to be a standardisa- 
tion of weights and measures throughout the whole of India. Nowadays there is 
.much confusion: for instance, our Ellichpur weights and measures do not tally with 
those at Akola or those at Amraoti and this causes a good deal of confusion. We 
must try to adopt one common standard j this would be to the advantage of the 
public, 

32438. To change the subject, i want you to develop this idea of yours which 
you have set down on page 469 of your note according to which you think a year’s 
practical instruction is necessary before an agricultural officer is employed in the 
department. Would you include instruction on the commercial side of farming?— Yes, 
that is my idea, and that is the reason why I wish to follow the American method I 
have had a good many pamphlets from America. 

32439. On what do you found yourself on page 470 when you criticise the field 
statistics? Is it your own experience ?— Yes, on my own experience in the court. 
When this question comes up in the court, the pafwaft has got to make a report, ^ He 
comes with a record which shows that a certain man has sown the field ana the 
amount of the crop is so much. In cross-examination I have found that no enquiry 
is mad$ by the village officer as to who has really sown the seed and generally these 
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statements are not believed by the courts without the supoort of good additional 
evidence. The enquiry is not conducted at all and the people do not have a real idea 
of their actual position. I must say that the Board of Agriculture is a “very good 
institution. I have read all the reports of the Board which are published every year 
and a ^ood many resolutions are passed but I fail to see what further steps can be 
taken in the matter of bringing these re*iolutions and these various kinds of literature to 
the notice of the village people. At the top everything is aU right. All the English 
knowing people are conversant with it j all the officers of the department know it, but 
whfther this knowledge goes to the villagers is a most important question. I really 
think that these things should be especially explained to the villagers either by the 
Tahsildar or by some special officer who should be sent to the villages. That would 
be a very good kinl of propaganda work, to let the people know what is going on from 
day to day. The people of Berar particularly have the power of discerning what is 
good and what is bad for their own interests They.read the resolutions which are 
passed and if they see these things they will interest themselves in these experiments 
and gradually they 7? ill readily accept the new and improved methods. That is my 
suggestion. I am for developing the propaganda work of the Agncultu’-al Department 
as I am quite certain that many things can be done in that direction. I have already 
expressed myself with regard to agricultural education. As you know, an agricultural 
exhibition was recently held at Poona. Now this exhibition was of very great 
educative value to the people, but I doubt very much if the agriculturists knew any- 
thing about it. I suggest that regular officers of the department should be deputed to 
go into the villages and to lecture to the villagers on these matters. 

32440. Sir Henry Lamrencei Are you from Poona yourself? — No. I am 
resident of Berar. My birth place is in the Satara district. 

32441. You mentioned Lord W iltingdon amongst the people who have done good 
for agriculture in India. What particular branch of Loid Willmgdon^s work were you 
thinking of? — Lord Willingdon, as President of the Board of Agriculture, held at 
Poona in 1917. gave an address and that address is very interesting. It interested n*e 
very much as it deals with the whole policy of the Agricultural Depart meet as to what 
should be done by the department, what should be taught by the agricultural officers 
to the students and the people of India, and bow much more they ought to know, and 
things like that. 

3244^* 1 thought perhaps you had in mmd the example Lord Willingdon had set 
in the dairy that he started in Poona and his encouragement of cattle-breeding? You 
w ere not thinking of the cattle question in particular ?-* No, I did not have that in 
mind. His speech impressed me very much as an agriculturist. 

You were impressed more with his speech than with his practice?* 

32443 You said a little while ago that there is a regular inspection of weights and 
measures every year. Where is this done?— There is an officer called the Currency 
Inspebtor at Akoia. 

32444. Is it done by the Municipality?— No, he is a Government officer and he 
goes to the Municipal office. He makes a round of inspection in the town shops and 
examines the weights and measures. At any rate, that is my idea of the work which 
he is doing. If he sees any faulty measures or weights in the possession of any 
shopkeeper, he prosecutes him. 

3244S. Have you ever known of any such prosecutions? — Not within the last two 
years. 

^2446. Within the last fifty years?— When I was a pleader I came across one or 
two cases. 

32447. Sir Thomas Middleion \ You mention in your evidence that you have 
been reading American publications and you ate the second witness to-day who has 
told us that he has been getting information from America. How did you get these 
publications ? — I asked the U nited States Department of Agriculture to give me their 
methods of working the department. They did not describe the method of working 
their department but sent me these pamphlets and asked me to read them, when 
I would find out their methods. 

33448. How many have they sent you?— About 50 in all. 

33449» Have you ever made an application to the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries for information?— No. * 
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!? 4 S 0 - You wrote to America, but you never wrote to Britain for any informa- 
tion» did you ?— No. ^ 

Your note is very comprehensive. You say that the productive 
power of the land is not increased along with the increased expenditure P Have you 
any evidence of that P—Even at the present time the productive power of the land is 
not more than one kkandi per acre. 

32453 How old are you ?— I am sixty-eight years of age. 

3 ^ 453 * think that Berar produces more cotton per acre row than 

it Used to when you were quite a yonng man ?— I quite agree with you. Ths amount 
of cotton has increased, but along with that the land under cotton cultivation has 
also increased } that should be tiiken into consideration. I have got a report of the 
Deputy Director of Agriculture in which he shows how the cultivation of cotton has 
increased. 

32454. You make a very interesting suggestion about compulsory primary 
education. You say that the age should be raised from 6 — 11 to to— 13, both 
inclusive. If you had that, as the boys of that age are more valuable to their parents, 
do you not think that you might find all the schools empty ? — In order to meet that, 
I have made another suggestion. At present the schools are held from 1 1 in the 
morning to 5 in the evening ; I say that these hours are not wanted for village schools, 

3 ^ 455 * us of admission P— That is the answer to your 

question. The parents will not suffer, because 1 have suggested that the school 
hours should be from 7 to 10 in the morning. 

32456. What should they do from 7 to 10 P They should do nothing ?— The boys 
will remain in school ; I am against the present school hours. I say that the age 
should be raised and the school should be held only in the morning, the rest of the 
day should be left to them to earn their wages. The parents will be satisfied with 
that. 

32457. You have rendered some public service by distributing 700 copies of your 
industrial pamphlet to the agriculturists. Was an industrial pamphlet suitable for 
placing in the hands of the agriculturists P— Yes, stthe end of the pamphlet 1 have 
given particulars about small industries. 

32458, You know tho people here very intimately. Are there any items on 
account of which the people will not undertake certain industries, for instance, fish 
culture or poultry keeping? Have they got any custom of not ploughing after mid- 
day, or not taking meals on any particular days P — I do not think the Kunbis will 
take to fish culture and poultry keeping. 

32459. What about silk-worm rearing ?— Speaking for Berar, there are no mulberry 
trees there, and silk-worm rearing is not possible. 

3245 a Have you got any Satnamis in )our part of the country ?— Na They are 
only to be found in Chhattisgarh. 

32461. The .people of Berar are all modern people P— Yes. 

32462. With regard to rainfall, you suggest some instrument by which the rain- 
fall cotold be made more certain and more regular. What is this instrument that y u 
have in mind P— The difficulty ts that in certain seasons the rainfall is unequally 
distributed, and some contrivance should be invented, by which the rainfall cuiild be 
regulated. Or elsei surplus rainfall may be utilised. In the exhibition at Poona, 
Mr, Lowsley exhibited five methods by which surplus water could be utilised during 
dry weather. I admit that 1 am not an expert, but I think the Agricultural Depart- 
ment should take that question up, and explain the methods to the cultivators, or 
discuss the methods among themselves in order to find out whether thfey are really 
useful or not. 

32463, What is the rate at which the Central Bank, of which you area Direc- 
t6r, lends to the small primary societies ?-It is i per cent per month* or 12 per cent 
per annum. 

i 32464. How are you going to entrust the distributioa oitaccofoi loans to Univer- 
sity graduates? Do you think they are quite competent to undertake work of that 
kind P — At present there is great dissatis&ction regarding the distribution 01 fctccaft 
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loans. If an application far a loan is made to-diVi the man gets it after 4 months. 
It might be due to the fact that the Tahsild^r has too much work. Therefore, I 
have proposed a special officer, he need not necessarily be a B. A., who should be 
entrusted with -this woik. He should take the money into the villages and distribute 
it among the applicants immediately. 

32465. Are any factors known to you why India does not produce 4 khanates of 
cotton per acre?— There are some factors. An adequate supply of manure is neces- 
sary, and there should be sufficient water made available by well irrigation. If they 
put in sufficient manure and, in case of less rainfall, make available well water, I 
think they will be able to get 2 to 3 khandUs of cotton per acre. 

324C6. On page 467, you give an interesting table, in which you show these 
two items, namely total acres of land (in lakhs', and acres of land left for grazing 
and pasture. Do you not think that your table would have been better if you had addea 
also the number of cattle supported and the crops raised, because there are differences 
as regards the kind of farming which different countries carry on ? - 1 admit it. 

32467, You cannot draw any conclusion from that ?— No. 

32468. I find your mind is made up ou this question of the ratio between the 
£ sterling and the rupee ? You are for 16 pence to the rupee ?— Yes. 

32469, Could you amplify that? It is a complicated matter ?— As I understajcid 
the question, 1 am not in a position to say that the agriculturists are benefited by 
increasing the rate to 18 pence especially in the case of export of cotton from India to 
Manchester. 

32470. Th& Raja of Patlakimedii f see that you take a lot cf interest In 
agriculture. Do you possess any land yourself? - I have 30 to 46 acres of land, and 
about 350 grafted mango trees. 

33471. What cultivation are you carrying on in that area ? — Cotton and juar* 

32472. Are you following any improved methods of cultivation P — I lease out the 
land. 1 am a pleader, and I lease out the land on the ardka batai system. 

32473' You possess a good knowledge of improved methods of cultivation P— 
Now that I have retired, I intend to do something. 

32474. May I know how long it is since you have retired? — One or, two years 
but my son has passed his LL. B. just now, and I have handed over my practice to 
him. Now 1 have got time to look after my fields, and I will do my best as far as 
possible. 

32475. Have you undertaken to translate any of the^e pamphlets on agriculture 
into the vernacular ?— No. 1 have not yet done anything, but I mean to do something. 

32476* Are you interested in cattle ? — I am of course interested in Cattle ; it is for 
the good of the people, but I have not got any cattle. 

33477. In your retired life, are you going to devote any of your time to uplift the 
present deplorable condition of the cattle in your part of the country* ?— I intend to do 
something, but 1 am growing older now, and I do not think I can he very active. 

32478. I see that in the list of gentlemen that you mention you include the name 
of one of our Colleagues, namely, Sir James MacKpnna, as des-rvmg of compliment. 
May 1 know what part of his work you appreciate ?— He has published a report on the 
Agriculture of Indiafor 10 years from 1905 to 1915, and 1 quite agree with what be has 
sthted in the report. At the end of the report, he had stated one motto, that the 
department is for the people and for the interest of the people and should work for 
the people. It is this which impressed me very much, 

52479. You are going to be converted to that ideal at this age ? — ^Yes. 

3248a Str James MacKennai How is it that you take such a keen interest in 
agricultural and rural problems ?— I was practising as a pleader for many years, asd 1 
sympathise with the condition of the agricultarists. Of course, I am for the good of 
the people. 

3:e48i. You think you are going to do more good to the country as an agriculturist 
' tjjan as a lawyer ?— ‘Yes, if 1 am able to do so. 
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Do you write often to the Director of AgricuUufe? — Yes, dometinied 
1 know Mr. Plymen. 

32483. Fairly f*equently ? — Yes. 

33484. And he w rites you long replies, 1 suppose — Yes. 

33485. Mr* Caluert : I see that you make a very sad confession. You plead 
guilty to neglecting your duties as Director of a Co-operative Central Bank and not 
supervising the primary societies ?- Yes. 

32486. Why did you neglect this important duty?— I am simply a Director 
I admit that a Director ought to take more interest, that he ought to go 10 the villages 
and teach the people better methods of living, and so on. But that requires moving 
from one village to another, and I am getting old and cannot do so. 

32487. You are really too busy ?—J^ot too busy, but really too old. I have to 
do other work. 

32488. Sir Ganga Ram : Have you stood for the Legislative Council at any 
ti me ? — No. 

<12480. Or for the Legislative Assembly ?- Not recently I stood 3 years ago, 
but 1 a moderate and as it was daring the non-co-operation agitation I did not 
get many votes. 

32490. The country has lost the benefit of your advice ; you could have done 
good service P— I have many other things to do. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

The Commission then adjourned till 11 a.m. on Thursday, ike 27th January, 1927. 
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Thursday, January 27th, 1927. 
NAGPUR. 


Present : 


The Marquess of Linlithgow, D. L. (Chairman), 


Sir Henry Staveley Lawrence, 
K.C.S.L. LC.S. 

Sir Thomas Middleton, K.B E., 
G.B. 

Rai Bahadur Sir Gang A Ram, Kt., 
C.I.E . M.V.O. 

Sir James MacKenna, Kt.* GJ.E., 
I.G.S. 


Ml. H. Calvert. C.I.E., LC.S. 

Raja Sri Krishna Chandra Gajafati 
Narayana Deo of Parlakilnedi. 

Professor N. Gangulee. 

Dr. L. K. Hydfr. 


Mr, G. U. WiLts, I.G.S. 

Sir Shankar Madho Chitnavis. Kt., I.S.O. 
Mr. J. A. Mad.an, I.G.S. 

Mr. F. W. H. Smith. 


^ (Co-opted Members.) 
^ (Joint Secretaries.) 


Mr. M. R. DOKRAS, Pleader, Chatidur, Amraoti District. 

Replies to the Questionnaire 

Question 2— Agricultural Education.— (i) No. Because at present there 
is only one agricultural college for the whole of the Central Provinces and 
Berar in Nagpur, and two middle schools where agricultural education is given- 
one at Chandkhuri in the Raipur district and the second at Powarkhera in the 
Hoshangabad district. There is not even one agricultural school in Berar at 
present. 

(ii) There is urgent need for extension of teaching facilities in all districts 
oi Bcrflir* 

(iii) Yea, because they would know &e agricultural claaaest and also their 
wants and would be able to command confidence in their mefliods of teaching. 

are “ "““erous as 1 would ^ect. The reasi^ns 

of 

(2) The schools are yet quite new to the people and the farm^^re 

and 

(3) They are situate at jgreat distances from each other Thev 
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(v) At pr^ent, the main incentive is the lure of Government service. It 
should really be one of turning himself out a good and efficient farmer and 
earning money and happiness tor himself and his family by profitable cultivation 
which should be intensive and diversified - so as to support him in all times and 
seasons. 

(yi) It is not true for colleges but it is true in the case of the 2 schools 
mentioned above. 

(vii) Modifications in the light of the remarks given in answer to (iv) above 
are suggested. 

(viii) Every school should have a school^ farm or, if this is not possible, at 
least a school plot where practical lessons in agriculture can be given to the 
students. These plots and farms would provide a part of nature study and the 
students should be taken out at least once a week, weather permitting, for small 
trips for lessons in nature study, which is and essential part of all primary 
education. 

(ix) Government service. 

(x) By opening Government demonstration farms at every big town in each 
taluk where they and their parents can see the benefits and economic gains 
from improved agricultural practices and intensive farming. 

(xi) Not any that I know of. 

(xii) Cinema shows and night classes providing agricultural education in 
vernacular to well-to-do peasants may help to popularise adult education in 
rural tracts. 

(xiii) Such a scheme should consist of : — 

(1) All primary schools to be made to include practical agricultural educa- 

tion in the curriculum and each of them be provided with a school 
farm or plot- 

(2) Opening of Government demonstration farms as suggested in (x) above. 

Such a scheme should be administered by the District Councils and financed 
by these bodies with generous Government grants as regards the primary schools. 
As regards the demonstration plots, these should be administered and financed 
by the Government through the Agricultural Department. 

Question 3. — ^Demonstration and propaganda. — (a) Formation of Agricultural 
Associations, Seed Unions, Seed Farms and opening of demonstration farms by 
Government, as well as the appointments of Agricultural Assistants each in charge 
of two taluks, have been successful in improving and in * influencing the practice 
of culjtiyatois. 

(h) Such demonstrations should be held near fairs, bullock races and other 
places where people collect for some such object. Their number should be 
increased. They should be well advertised beforehand. It is very necessary 
for increasing the number of such demonstration that the staff of ffie Agricul- 
tural Department should be increased. The present thinness of the staff makes 
it very difficult for an agriculturist even to meet an Agricultural Assistant once 
in his life. 

(c) Such expert advice should be followed on demonstration plots; and other 
plots of selected agriculturists and the results brought to the notice of the 
public by appointing a ’special day for showing to all neighbouring cultivators 
the difference resulting from the change. Example is always better than precept. 

(d) One such striking instance of the success of demonstration and propaganda 
work is the spread of roseum cotton seed in Berar in the last ten years through 
tb© Seed Unions; Seed Farms and Agricultural Associations working under the 
advice of the Agricultural Department of the Central Provinces and Berar. 

Question 4.— Administration. — (c) <i) The present staff of the "Agricultural 
and Veterinary Services is too small. It should be increased as soOn as possible to 
twice the present number. Junior officers of the Agricultural Department who 
have spent most of their services in wheat tracts should as far as possible not be 
transferred to cotton tracts and vice versa. As regards the Veterinary Surgeons, 
there should be one Surgeon attached to every dispensary so as to be ^ailable^ to 
the public at any time and her ffiould not be given any touring work. The touring 
Assistant Surgeon should be separatf from the one ' in charge of the dispensary 
at headquarters. At present, one Surgeon alone is in charge of the dispensary 
as well ' as ffic" touring work which is also compulsory for 10 days in a month* 
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Some important cases cannot therefore be fully attended to and many cultivators 
coming from villages to disj^ensaries are sorry to find the Surgeon away on 
tour and have to go back without any help or advice. The inspecting staflF is 
too much for the present number of dis'pensaries and the chief work by Inspectors 
done at the time of inspections consists in making account of all the medicines 
spent and verifying the balance. I am of opinion that the posts of Inspectors 
should he abolished and the present Inspectors appointed to take charge of 
dispensaries at big towns thus releasing some of the staff to take charge of new 
dispensaries. The Deputy Superinten&nts inspect the dispensaries twice a year 
and that is sufficient to check the work of the assistants in charge. 

(ii) Rates of transport of all agricultural produce by railways should^ be 
cheaper than the common rates and the railways should proyide better facilities 
for transport of cattle. The present wagons do not serve the purpose well and 
there is every danger to the animal when in the wagon while in transit. 

(iii) Roads are very few in Berar as compared with its income and extent. 
The number of metalled roads should be increased as soon as possible to facilitate 
the transport of cotton to gins from inside villages. 

(iv) The Meteorological Department is at present of no service to the general 
body of agriculturists. If the increase of stations is necessary for its practical use. 
they should be increased and their bulletins published in every tahsil office or 
post office in the rainy season. 

Question 5. — ^FiN/WCE. — (a) The formation of huge co-operative associations 
of growers of each crop like cotton, etc., each distributing the sale of their 
produce over the 12 months in the year will enable the farmers to get averse 
price for their produce and also finance them in all the months including the rainy 
season. This will avoid the dumping of the agricultural produce on the market 
all at once and thus lower the rates in the season of gathering of crops. The 
associations will be able to make better arrangements for housing the commodity 
till it is required for sale and they will also be able to get better rates for the 
produce through their expert selling officers. 


Question 6.— Agricultural Indebtedness.— (a) (i) The main causes for bor- 
rowing are: — 


(1) Want of prudence due to illiteracy created by having a lot of money 

at a particular time of the yem and nothing at all at other times. 

(2) Bad social customs such as marriage expenditure out of proportion of 

the means of each. 

(3) Uncertainty of rainfall. 

(4) The prevalence of the gambling habit which is found in almost all villages 

of Berar where youthful agriculturists spend all their annual income 
m one or two sittings and many times their whole estate in one or 


two years. 

(5) The rule of Hindu law which gives every person a right by birth’ in 
the family estate. This fact is an incentive to dishonest money- 
lenders to get pro-notes, etc., for loans advanced to boys who have 
just reached maturity who not knowing the difficulty of acquiring 
estate by labour waste the same as easily as they got it. 

(o) Love of litigation many times undertaken without any chance of success 
only for the sake of obstinacy and going through all the three courts 
/ 7 A T Court, Appellate Court and High Court. 

y) ^ck of facilities for honest and safe borrowing. 

; CU) Village moneylenders and co-operative credit societies in some of the 
A the cotton brokers who advance money to their 

brnk^^i! in season with the intention of getting interest as well *88 

^*^***'^**^’ bad seasons due to uncertain rainfall; optimism, 

whole »We to pay off it once the 

fadllL. «ffnr5!5‘ K price of cotton in some seasons; and 

stellioT A. by the ^lla^e sotocar for fnrflier credit with the hope of 

impossile * »waIIow(ng the whole estate when repayment becomes 


These are the reasons that prerent repayment. 

Spread of more liberal, general as well as agricultural education 
No measuret are necessary. 


win 
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Question 7. — Fragmentation of Holdings. — ( a) No person should hereafter 
be allowed to partition a field in parts of less than 5 acres each. The breach 
may ^be made punishable under the Land Revenue Code and a fine equal to 
that imposed in cases of non-agricultural uses should be levied from the defaulters. 

(b) Consolidation should not be attempted. 

(c) No. 

Question 9.— Soils.— (a) (i) Soils can be improved by (1) drainage, simpls 
or tile or boulder, (2) levelling, (3) green manuring, (4) rotations, (5) allowing 
land to be fallow for one year. 

(iii) Levelling, bunding and not allowing land to be fallow in the rainy season. 

(b) A field of 13 acres near Kurha, Charidur taluk, Amraoti district, was 
levelled and bunded about 12 years ago by Mr. Lacchiramsingh of Kurha at 
an ^pense of about Rs. 3,000 and its soil is now in very good condition as 
erosion is fully checked. Rain water goes out only from a patch of land 
5 feet broad. 

Question 10. — Fertilisers, — ( a) Yes. Soil surveys with special reference 
to the constituents of the typical soils of a taluk should be undertaken and 
records kept for inspection and free or cheap analysis of soil of any field should 
be arranged for by Government at the instance of any cultivator applying to 
get the same done. By this means it would be easy to know how a particular 
field can be economically fertilised by addition of the deficient plant foods to 
its^ soil. Government farms and Association demonstration plots should be 
utilised for trials of complete fertilisers found out by the help of the above 
analvsis suitable for the ^ crops to be grown on the same. The results should 
be shown to the surrounding cultivators in the field itself and made known to the 
general public by distribution of leaflets, embodying the results of the trials. 
Shops where such complete fertilisers will be sold should be opened in every 
taluk place. Greater use of the natural manures, cowdung and urine is already 
being made by the general body of cultivators, but they should be persuaded 
to adopt the dry earth system of urine conservation even in rainy season. 

(b) The fertiliser dealers should be made to guarantee the proportion of 
available plant foods in their stuffs and if any are found below the standard 
guaranteed after analysis by Government experts, the dealers should be prose- 
cuted for cheating or under some special law enacted for the purpose. 

(c) As shown in latter part of {a), 

(d) Not known. ^ , 

(e) It is not sufficiently investigated. 

Question 11. — Crops. — (a) (i) The existing cro^s can be improved by seed 
selection (using such seed as is more prolific and suits the local soil and seasons 
and rainfall), good manuring and using due spacing. 

Cotton is the main cash crop in Berar. The present seed mainly consists of 
toseum, a short stapled variety and an improvement in the strain so as to 
produce a good stapled variety with ecjual yield is necessary. Near about 
Arvi in Wardha district and at Tewsa in Amraoti district some local farmers 
have by selection improved the mixed local variety and its ginning percentage 
is now very high, as high as 40 per cent and more than the roseum variety 
which has recently deteriorated and gives only 36^ per cent of lint. The seed 
of this mixture consequently commands fancy prices and sells at more than 
double the market price of ordinary cotton seed. Even the yellow flowered 
trees of this mixture produce seed cotton which has a high percentage of lint 
and an attempt to separate them and found a new variety having long staple 
and better outturn seems possible with the aid of expert departmental officers. 
An effort was made by the writer to send some of this seed to the Government 
farms for sowing to find out the good strains through the Deputy Director of 
Agriculture of Amraoti but as the Director of Agriculture did not approve of 
the plan the proposal was dropped. The Assistant to the^ Gotton^breeder at 
Dhulia (Bombay Presidency) has taken sc^e bolls f4*om this cotton plant this 
year. 

(ii) Ground-nut is a new crop which is well adopted to Berar soil season 
and deserves encouragement at the hands of the department- It produces good 
f^der and leaves ffie land richer by the addition of nitiogen. It requires less 
labour and very little weeding and becomes ready in 100 days which is the period 
of good rains also. It can grow comparatively well in light soil and gives a 
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iood outturn in good soil as high as 2,000 lbs. per acre being known to the 
writer. Especially in these times of cheap cotton, ground-nut should replace at 
least half of the present acreage of cotton. In Khandesh, it has already encroached 
to that extent on cotton cultivation and the cultivators in those parts are not 
BO hard hit by the fall of cotton prices as they^ have got ground-nut to rely on. 
The writer has introduced the small Japan variety in Chandur taluk since 1916 
in which year he sowed a field of 28 acres under ground-nut and the seed he distri- 
buted has steadily increased in villages having light soils, e.g., Amla which has 
about 1,000 acres under ground-nut this year. The only difficulty is the high price 
of seed in the first year. The trouble about pigs can be done away with by 
planting a large acreage in every village, cultivators in Amla now do not keep 
any watchmen on any of the ground-nut fields 

(lii) Seed distribution can be well managed through Agricultural Associations 
which are in exisitence in almost every taluk in the Province. 

(iv) Damage by wild animals is only found in villages which are near 
reserved forests and it can be lessened by generous grant of licenses for firearms 
in such villages. 

(b) No. 

(c) Mentioned under (a) (i). 

Question 12.~'Cultivation — (i) Generally, cultivators harrow their field 
with a harrow dragged by one pair of bullocks. The first harrowing is done 
by a bigger harrov? drawn by 2 pairs of bullocks and the second by the small 
harrow as at present. This will give greater mulch than at present and the 
cotton stalks also will be completely uprooted from the field by the deeper 
cultivation. Uprooting the cotton stalks by hand and then harrowing gives still 
better results and also checks the spread of certain diseases such as root-rot. The- 
field also becomes free from living plants eating up nourishment. Because of 
harrowing you have to wait till the plants are dried and can be cut by the 
harrow. The expenses of uprooting this side are about Rs. 2 per acre but they 
more than balance the advantage from easier harrowing and better crops next 
year. 

(iB I would suggest sowing a mixture of juar and uiid {juar 2 lbs. and urid 
6 lbs.), .per acre instead of the present mixture of juar and mung {juar 3 lbs. 
and mung J lb. per acre). The greater incidence of und, a leguminous crop, 
improves the soil and benefits the crop of the next year and, urid being an early 
maturing crop, juar suffers no damage by the urid crop though sown together, 
juar being the only crop growing in the field after 2^ months of sowing, Mung 
gives better fodder than urid and therefore some area may still be sown with the 
juar-mung mixture as at present, mung being increased to 1 lb, per acre. T^e 
writer does not approve the idea of the local people who sow tur lines in every 
cotton field. Tur should only be sown in fields of cotton which do not produce 
cotton plants higher than feet, the better fields being sown with, cotton 
alone. The present rotation is juar and cotton in alternate years in fields which 
are not manured, manured fields being sown with cotton successively for 3 or 
4 years. I would suggest a rotation of jaar acreage |rd, ground-nut Jrd and 
cotton |rd, the cowdung manure being given to ground-nut and some fertiliser 
(complete) to cotton after sowing, jva* being grown on the residue of the manure 
given in these 2 years. 

Question 13.— Crop Protection, Internal and External.— J/wr : Smut in 
jttaf can be controlled by saturating the seed in a solution of coppersulphate 
of the required strength, but the parasite plant known as taloop in these parts 
cannot be controlled by this method or by any method known to the writer. 

Cotton: Wilt can be controlled by rotation, and by planting yellow 
flowered varieties and these methods are efficacious. 

Root-rot: Very few people know that this is a disease caused by a fungus 
in the soil and can be controlled only by rotation, uprooting the stalka and 
burning them, 

Boll -1 ot: There is no measure by which boll-rots are protected in these 
parts. ’ 

The cotton caterpillar made havoc in some villages of this taluk in the 
growing season of 1925 and^ no measure efficacious and practical was found 
for ridding the fields of this pest that year. The department suggested the 
method of catching worms by hand and trampling them or drowning them in 
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^ ^ l^rosme and water but this is not practical when fields after fiei<js 

are affected. Some sort of dusting device and a suitable poison to dust these 
insects to death can be the only practical solution as is done in America for' 
the boll weevil. 

Question 14.-— Implements. — ( a) In the opinion of the writer, the experi- 
ments with tractor ploughing are not popular in this side of the country 
because people do not generally consolidate the soil after ploughing the same, 
but watch till the rains do the same and thus have to wait for a long time to 

sow after the coming on of the monsoon. This trouble will be avoided 

if new implements of the ‘‘cultipacker*' type which are available from many 
firms are more generally introduced and people made 'to understand the 
necessity of again packing the soil after ploughing so as to make a proper 

seed bed ready to be sowm with the first approach of the monsoon. 

(b) (1) Opening of demonstration farms at every tahsil town and the use 
of such improved implements on these farms. 

(2) Opening of shops by Taluk Agricultural Associations where such imple- 
ments and their spare parts can be made available for ready purchase by the 
cultivators at the price of the manufacturer, the commission being always 
sufficient to make up the expense of bringing the same from the manufacturer 
and keeping it in stock for sale. 

(3) Opening of mechanical schools where mechanics who can do small 
repairs to agricultural implements can be trained. Every town should thus 
have its own shop of mechanics ready to set right the machines working in the 
town. Want of such mechanics is. at present at the root of the unpopularity of 
machines in agriculture, because the farmer who buys a valuable macnine 
becomes the laughing stock of the whole village when the machine becomes 
idle through slight disrepair and it is not possible to find out any one near at 
hand to set matters right. 

(c) The high railway freight which comes to nearly 12 per cent of the 
value of ploughs bought from Messrs. Kirloskar Bros, in Satara district to 
Chandur by railway is a difficulty in the matter of the distribution of agri- 
cultural implements for sale throughout the country. It should be reduced to 
5 per cent or even lower if possible. 

Qxjestion 15. — ^Veterinary. — ( a) It should be under the Director of Agri- 
culture. 

(b) (i) The \eterinary dispensaries are under the control of the District 
Boards. This system works well. 

(ii) The need for expansion is not yet keenly felt because people are not 
yet habituated to their use. But as they will gradually know their advantages, 
the expansion would be necessary and would be taken up. 

(iii) Absolutely not. 

(c) (i) Agriculturists do not yet make full use of the dispensaries but it is 
due to their ignorance. As education would become more general, more resort 
would be taken to cure the animals through dispensaries. 

(ii) There are no touring dispensaries in this -district. The Veterinary 
Surgeon goes on tour for ten days in the month and the dispensary is left in 
charge of the compounder who is sometimes quite new to the work. Gases 
coming in the Surgeon’s absence cannot therefore be properly treated and 
people become dissatisfied. Tliis is one of the irnportant reasons why fuller use 
is not possible of these dispensaries. The touring assistant should always be 
different and the dispensary should not be allowed to be without a doctor 
in charge. 

(4) I would not advocate legislation dealing with any of the subjects^ for 
as yet the main body of ^ cultivators are^ not sufficiently educated to understand 
the importance and necessity of such restrictions. 

(e) No. 

(f) No obstruction in the way of popularising preventive Inoculation. No 
fee is charged. 

Question 16,— Animal Husbandry. — (a) The grass and fodder including 
straw of cereals and stems and leaves of pulses and the grain and Oprn used 
as 1 cattle food in this Province should be analysed and their nutritive con* 
stituents as cattle food determined by Governmenc experts. Suitable combina tion s 
including addition of mineral constituents may be suggested for feeding milidug 
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tom and buffaloes and dry cows and buffaloes and growing calves and bulll 
separately. Govecnment should encourage shopkeepers who will sell sudk 
'combinations of feed guaranteed to contain sumcient nutriment for the above 
animals by exempting Stem from income-tax and other facilities. 

The use of silos should be made compulsory on all Government farms 
operating in the Province so that the people in the surrounding villages may 
know the advantages arising from silos. 

(b) The forest area reserved for grazing is overstocked with cattle in^ the 
rainy season and consequently the pasture is not sufficient for all cattle admitted 
in ffie forest. The animals do not get sufficient grass to eat and the over- 
crowding also results in the outbreak of contagious diseases in the forest area, 
llie number of animals should therefore be restricted to that which can be 
properly fed on the acreage available. 

(c) May, June and July. Pour more weeks elapse before young growing 
cattle begin to thrive. 

{d) Growing fodder crops such as thick juar for fodder may be practical 
but is not practised by any cultivator this »de as yet. 

(e) By showing the benefits of the improved methods on Government cattle- 
breeding farms and dairies. 

Question 17. — ^Agricultural Industries. — (h) Poultry keeping would be 
the best subsidiary industry which should be adopted by agriculturists. 

(c) Want of suitable poultry farms where good stocks are available for sale 
and also want of instruction in the usual school curriculum as to how to manage 
poultry farms. 

Suitable Government poultry farms should therefore be opened at every 
district place at first and gradually at every tahsil town where^ good utility 
poultry breeds would be available for purchase by the agriculturists, and also 
where instructions can be given to pupils in the business of poultry management. 

Question 20. — ^Marketing. — ( a) No. 

Cotton: There is a Cotton Market Law in force in Berar, but it does not 
provide for the appointment of any members from the agriculturists on die 
committees which manage the cotton markets. The law £ould therefore be 
modified and suitable representatives from the agriculturists be nominated to 
serve on such committees either through Taluk Agricultural Associations or 
directly through the Deputy Commissioner. 

(b) Cotton Market: There are no facilities for the cotton cultivator to sell 
his produce slowly so as not to glut the market in two or three months by the 
whole produce. This glutting forces the prices down to their lowest level at 
a time when most of the produce is sold by agriculturists to merchants. This 
can only be remedied by the establishment of a large number of co-operative 
marketing societies for cotton as are found in the American States where farmers 
can take their bales of cotton as they are pressed to such societies to be classed 
and stored by such societies which advance them a fixed percentage of the 
value for their current expenses at low rates of interest and by slowly selling 
the cotton at appropriate times of the year manage to get the best average 
price for every class of cotton stored with them by each of their members* 
£very effort should therefore be made to bring such societies into existence 
as soon as possible. 

, (d) Yes. They are very necessary and cotton ^arket news* Indian as well 

as overseas, crop returns and complaints about Indian produce should 
be circulated free to every cotton market and tahsil office to be published 
therein. 

QtmsfiON 23 .~-Gener^ EDUGATlON.-^(a) The existing system of elementary 
and middle school education creates an indifferent and many times an aversion 
in the minds of the pupils for agricultural work as there is no reference to such 
subjects and their importance in the school curriculum. The curriculum should 
therefore be changed so as to include lessons on agriculture and its elementary 
principles slowly developing the theme of agriculture in all its branches, theory 
as well as practice, as the students advance in the school courses. Such 
students will be gradually trained to^ take greater interest In agriculture and 
its , practices and will not remain disinterested as the students of the present 
The agricultural course should be compulsory and included in all the 
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elementary^ and middle school courses. But the higher and collegiate education 
may be divided into several branches as at present including agricultural and 
mechanical side for those who want to specialise in the same. More funds 
should be spent over agricultural teaching schools and the training of teachers 
for such schools. 

(b) (i) The above method will improve the culture and ability of agri- 
culturists of all grades while retaining their interests in land. 

(ii) The present compulsory education in the rural areas being of the old 
type without any reference to agricultural subjects does not satisfy the pupils 
of such areas and their guardians are rather unwilling to send their wards 
to such schools. 

(iii) Parents come to know of the inejffectiveness of such education to fit 
the students for the profession of agriculture and therefore the number of boys 
who pass to the higher classes gradually diminishes till very few pass the 
fourth class. 

Question 25. — ^Welfare of Rural Population. — {a) Institutions like the 
Social Service^ League of^ Bombay should be established through Government 
efforts in all important villages and the members of league slowly trained to 
improve the hygiene in the^ rural areas and establish creches, for children of the 
motheis who have to go in the fields for weeding cotton, picking and other 
field work, keeping their infants in the care of children aged 3 or 4 and some- 
times none at all, and do such other works as would promote the general well- 
being of agriculturists. 

(h) Yes. 

Scope : Discovering the main features of village farming, e.g., the exploita'* 
tion by moneylenders, the thriftlessness of the farmers, absence of supple^ 
mentary occupations, ignorance of improved methods of cultivation, very poor 
livestock, litigiousness and absence of co-operative facilities. 

Methods: Appointment of influential committes from among agriculturists 
and experts in co-operation* 


Oral Evidence. 

32491. The Chairman i Mr. Dokras, you are a pleader of Chandur, District 
Amraoti, Berar? — Yes. 

32492. We have your note of the evidence you wish to put before usS 
would you like to say anything at this stage, or shall I ask you questions? — ^In 
view of the Conference which is to take‘»^lace to-morrow between this Commis- 
sion and the Local Government, 1 should like to say this : Last time education 
and agriculture were under two separate Ministers; I think, if possible, they 
should, being allied subjects, be placed under the same Minister this time; that 
is the ’main thing I should like to impress on the Commission. 

32493. What is your own association with agriculture? Are you a farmer? — 
Yes, I cultivate nearly 200 acres belonging to me and 1 have 200 acres on lease* 

32494. Is that land cultivated by hired labour ?— Yes, all hired labour. 

32495. Do you manage that yourself?— Yes, I have been farming since 1916* 

32496- Are you practising at the Bar at the moment?— Yea. 

32497. Do you find you can do both?— Yes. 

32498. What about the area that you lease?- I am taking that on lease 
because the superintending charges are the same. 

32499. What type of land is it that you farm yourself?— Black cotton soil; 
some of it light and some of it is very good. 

' ^500. Have you any irrigation? — No. 

32501. What are your principal crops? — Cotton and jaut^ and a little 
wheat. 

32502. Whqre do yOu market your cotton?— At the Chandur cottOri 
market. 
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3^503. Are you satisfied with that market ? --No. At present the members ot 
the market committee are rominated by the Deputy Commissioner through the 
Tahsildar ; there are on that committee no re|[>reseiitatives of the agricultural classes* 
The law excludes representatives cf the agricultural classes from that Committee ; 

I submit the law should be chan?ed so that there should be representatives of the 
sellers and the farmers on the market committee. 

32504. Do you not think it would be very difficult at this stage of development in 
the Province to find farmers who could attend the meetings and who would have 
knowledge and experience There is an Agricultural Association for the taluk ; if 
they inform us. we will put in two members who will be willmg to attend ; I think 
there would be many willing to do so, 

32505. Failins; the existence of such members, do you think the Agricultural 
Department might have a representative te represent the cultivators’ iiiterests? — 
Of course that would be better than the present state of things. Last year we 
subscribed nearly Rs 100 from the Agricultural Association to provide for te’egrams 
being sent from the Bombay market ; it would, of course, be of immense benefit both 
to buyers and cultivators to know the Bombay rates before the market opened ; but 
this year, though I pressed for the public exhibition of the rates On a board in the 
market, the merchants, thinking their secrets would be divulged and they would not 
be able to take advantage of the market, opposed it. If there cannot be representa- 
tives of the cultivators on the market committee at present, a representative of the 
Agricultural Department would do something. The representatives at present 
nominated by the District Commissioner are mainly merchants and are really 
representatives of the ginning factories. 

32506. You make various suggestions of a constructive nature for the extension 
of the agricultural services and for the extension of the system of agricultural education; 
bave^ you thought at all as to who is going to pay for all this? — Of course, the 
provincial budget. 

33507* Would you suggest more taxation?— In the present state of things that 
is not possible, because the budget this year will be a deficit budget, and the stite of 
the farmers in the Province is very bad on account of the price of cotton having gone 
down. 

32508. So that I judj^ that your scheme must be to divert funds at present 
being spent in other directions, towards agriculture; is that your idea ?— Yes ; for 
example, in our taluk there are three Sub-Inspectors working ucder the Excise 
Department, while there is only one Agricultural Assis^dnt for two taluks ; the 
Agricultural Assistant^ has to look after an area of nearly 60 miles long and 30 miles 
broad, while the Excise Inspector has an area of only ah') ut 10 miles square ; if the 
number of excise officers were reduced and the money diverted to agriculture, I thick 
more good would be done to the cultivators. 

32509* Sir H 9 nry Lawrence-. What would be the loss in excise revenue?— There 
would be no loss j the Sub-Inspectors only do checking work, a sort of C.I.O. work, 

33510. The Chairman: You suggest chat primary schools should be made to 
iuclude pra:tical agricultural education? — Yes, that is the main thing ! suggest in the 
beginning, 

32511, Do you not think the primary schools are best left to teach literacy to 
small children? — But agriculture is the only industry in the Province ; practically 
go per cent of the people in Berar live on agriculture; it is not at all industrial ; 
therefore agriculture is as necessary as literacy and even compulsion should be 
introduced. 

_ 32512, Do you not think literacy itself would be a great contribution towards 
agricultural efficiency ?— But we are finding that the students who have been taught 
during the last fifty years are not willing to do manual labour; because they are literate, 
they think they shculd not touch agricultural implements. That would be avoided 
beginning children were taught agriculture and learned that agriculture is 

335*3* I gather that it is your view that the Agricultural Department has done 
good, service to the cultivator in certain directions ?— Yes, but I think it cculd be 
enUctged; The cotton at present grown ‘m-Berar is rosium Cotton ; but we are now 
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finding that roseum is deteriorating, that is to say, the lint percentage is declining. 

I am cultivating other varieties which are not fixed varieties, but are mixtures; during 
the last two years they have given from 40 to 43 per cent of lint. As ! mentioned in my 
note, I male an attempt last year to send those mixtures to the Agricultural Department 
with a view to finding out the more prolific and better varieties; but it was not done 
because the Agricultural Department did not think it a good thing to experiment with 
these mixed varieties. But I submit that when there is an Agricultural Deoartment 
with an ISconomic Botanist and other olicers, this sort of mixture should be 
investigated, and that as the main variety of roseum has decreased in lint 
percentage such other gojd varieties as are in existence should be fixed, and 
further investigations should be undertaken with regard to them so that the 
good strains may be selected fixed and distributed. I myself have not put any land 
under roseum for the last f ur or five years, mainly because I get 4o per cent of lint 
from the other varieties, and from one variety I can even get 42 per cent. Some people 
say it is rather a short staple cotton, but the cotton grown in Berar is mainly short 
staple; the roseum staple is, I think* nearly 4/8th inches so that the short staple is not 
a very great difficulty j I find the lint percentage of my mixtures is greater and 
therefore 1 think they should be investigated and taken in hand. 

.'^2514. On page 480 you suggest that the railway freight rates for agricultural produce 
should be reduced. Is it your idea that the railways ought to carry agricultural produce 
at a loss P — Not at a loss, but at least they should not make any profit. 12 per cent 
of the price at present is the freight that we have to pay , I think it might be reduced 
to 5 per cent. 


33515, Do you know at all what proportion of the total carrying trade of the 
Indian railways is in agricultural produce P — No, I am sorry I do not. 


325x6. If you were concerned with this matter from the angle M the railway, 
you would have to pay great attention to that, would you not P— Yes, I should. 


32517. Will you just tell the Commission whit your own experience of co-opera- 
tive societies may have been P— I am not connected with co-operative societies at all, 
but one thing I can tell you that at present the societies have rather degenerated ; they 
have practically supplanted the moneylender and have become a sort of moneylending 
business. If a man w ints Rs. 10,000 or Rs 20,000, he gets nine more people and 
between themselves they get Rs. 20,000 from the Central Bank. The mam purpose of 
co-operation is ihat only the necessary amount should be given to the members and 
expenses should be curtailed ; but those principles are not properly taken into con- 
sideration, What has happened is that the moneylendiog business has been transferred 
from tne Marwari and other sorts of moneylenders to the co-operative society. The 
main consideration that I should like to impress upon the Co-operative Department 
is that they should see that the co-operative societies look to the Interests of the 
members and avoid waste. If a man requires Rs. 1,000 for a marriage, he should not 
be given that sum if his social status does not justify thai- expenditure ; but that is not 
taken into consideration by the co-operative societies ; they give credit practically up 
to the full value of the borrower’s estate, and then law suits are instituted. As a pleader, 
I know that co-operative societies very often execute their decrees onwards in the 
courts as creditors. The co-operative societies do not perform their main function. 

32518. On page 482 of your written evidence, you suggest the sowing of a mixture 
of 2 lbs. and wrsi? 6 lbs. instead of the present mixture of yW 3 lbs. and mung 
J lb. per acre. Have you tried that mixture yourself Yes. I have been trying it for 
the last three years. 

32319. Are you satisfied with it P Yes ; the next year's crop is better after this 
Ufid mixture than after the mung mixture. 


33520. Have you attempted any mechanical ploughing on your own estate P— 
Yes; I have used “ the Turnwrest ’* plough. 

Q2c:2T. With bullocks P— Yes, with 4 bullocks. But I think many people do 
not understand the importance of consolidating the soil after ploughing. The soil 
reouires to be consolida-ed even after it is ploughed with an iron plough. In th^e 

narts the oeople do not understand this aspect of cultivation and hence they suffer. 
Thev have to W till they get rain for the soil to consolidate and then they sow. 
I, therefore, say that after ploughing there should be harrowing with the help of an 
instrument called the cultipacker so that the soil may be consolidated and then the 
crops may be sown with the fresh approach of the monsoon. 

32522. How many bullocks have you got on your estate P— I have x6 p^irs. 
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33523« you have difficulty in feeding them in the season of fodder shortage ?— 
have ample fodder j 1 aJways store it for one year in advance. 

3IS524* How do you store fodder P-— In heaps. 

33525* Dry ?— Yes, dry. I do not have silage. 

32526. You are like many other people who have come before the Commission 
to give evidence. You are strongly in favour of silage; you go so far as to say that 
the use of silage should he made compulsory ?— That is the only way by which the 
cultivators can he made to see the benefit of it. 

32527. In spite of your confidence in silage one finds that a progressive and 
wdl-informed gentleman like yourself refuses to make any silage ?— But we want an 
engine for the purpose; without an engine the silage cannot be made and I have no 
engine at present. 

32528. Are you breeding any of your own bullocks? - Yes ; I even sell them* 

32529. Have you got racing studs? — People purchase the bullocks from me and 
some use them for racing. They are fast trotting bulls and so they are often bought 
for that purpose. 

32530. Sir Henry Lamence: What would be their price?— Generally I get 
Rs. 500 per pair and in a good season I can get something like Rs. 700 or Rs. 8oo« 

32531. The Chairman ; I see you are interested in poultry too ; is that for egg 
laying or cock-fighting? —It is only for egg laying. There was tick trouble in my 
cattle and my herdsman said that if I kept poultry that would disappear.^ Being a 
Brahmin I cannot keep poultry for my own use. So in order to avoid the tick trouble 
in cattle I am keeping poultry for the last three years. For some time I was having 
country bred fowls but now, when I know that any way I have to keep poultry, 

I started keeping a good breed. 

32532. Have you had a great dea^ of trouble with the chicken ticks ? — No, 

32533. Do you use any special perches?— Yes; I have got a special perch, a 
bamboo resting on supports, with a tin can full of rock oil and water. 

32534. I dare say you know the position : It is that while chickens devour the 
ticks when they go out in the day, the ticks devour the chicks in the night ?— I do not 
think so. 

32535. Prof. Gangulee j Do you sell your poultry ?— I sell only the eggs, 

32536. The Chairmans Have you employed any trained managers on your 
estate?— No ; 1 employ only the ordinary people who are not educated. 

32537. How many days in a week can you find time to look to the business of 
your estate? — I go there at least once a fortnight; in the rainy season I go there at 
least once a week. 

32538. So that you must depend upon youi servants entirely ?— Yes ; but I employ 
only such people as can manage according to my instructions. 

32539. Do you attach importance to a scientific agricultural training in your 
management? — Yes; I would be the first man to advocate it, I myself graduated in 
botany and zoology from Wilson College, Bombay, and I know the importance of science 
and scientific management in agriculture ; but then it is very difficult to get such people 
at present. 

32540. Otherwise you wonld be inclined to look for managers from amongst the 
students of this College ?— Yes ; I would be the first man to look for them. 

. ^r0f.Gaugul0e-. Why do yoa think that roseum cotton is deloriorat- 

^ percentage in lint. I have enquired from many people 

and they are of the same opinion. / r r 

30542* Have you asked the Director of Agriculture about it?— I had a talk 
with Mr. Allan when he came to Chandur, where there is a demonstration plot. 

32543* Froin where do you get your seed for your cotton ?— There are two men 
one m the Arvi tahsil and one in rhe Chandur tahsil who select their seed. They have 
been doing so for the last twenty or twenty-five years and their cotton has a ginninfir 
percentage, at present, of 40 per cent, I have got that seed with me. ^ 
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A*®*.'*' you get any seed from the Agricultnral Depart- 

ment?— I got seen of ros$um m the Beginning, but as it has deteriorated I have 
discontinuea it. 


325 ^ 5 * Do you get any other seed from the department at present P—No. 

you say, "facilities afforded by the village sowcar for further 
credit with the hope of swelling the debt and swallowing the whole estate when 
repayment oecomes impossible. » Would you amplify that a little P—Supposinsf a 
man has got a field worth Rs. 2,000. The creditor gives the man advance mter 
advance till the whole debt with interest accumulates to Rs. 2,000: then he brings a 
suit,^ repayment becomes impossible, the land is attached by the court and the 
creditor hiinself purchases the land for that money. There are moneylenders in my 
part of the Province who actually come to the houses of the people and advance 
money. One reason for this is that in 1918-19 cotton reached very high prices and the 
value of land went up. That was why people were very much after Beraf fields and 
moneylenders came and ad vanced money, with the result that repayment afterwards 
became impossible and lands passed into their hands. 


32547* When you get your seed, do vou distribute it to your neighbouring 
farmers ?— Yes, to as many as can buy from mk 

^^32548. For cash? -Yesj I do not do any moneylending or seed lending busi- 


32549* In answer to a question put by the Chairman you said that you had about 
300 acres of land and you utilised hired labour. What do you pay th^ labomer ?— 
Rs. 150 per year. I pay them in kind and the value of it comes to Rs. 150 per year. 

^ 3255®* Cain 6 ft \ Could you let us know to what extent the land is passing 

into the hands of the moneylenders ? — I cannot give the extact figures. But 1 know 
that in villages round about Chandur at least 10 boys have been ruined by such advances 
by the moneylenders and have become insolvents. 

33551. You think it is taking place to an appreciable extent P— Yes. Supposing 
a mao aged \o or 50 dies and be has got a son aged about 18, the boy gambles and 
spends the whole amount in one sitting. 1 cculd name instances. That is the first 
thing that should be remedied, and these youths should be protected. 

32553. Would you be in favour of S'^mething on the lines of the Punjab Aliena- 
tion of Land Act ? — ( am against such an Act, because there are many people who are 
intelligent and do not want this sort of help and if we enact a law of ihis nature, we 
IN ill be curtailing a great deal the rights of all. Therefore, I suggest that this evil 
of gambling sheuld be put an end to and there are other ways of doing it; we can make 
the Gambling Act, now applicable onlf to big towns, applicable to all the villages. 

32553. Sit ffenrjf Lawrence : 'What kind of gambling are you referring to ? — 
They pfay with cards, what we call uUar and also mina/, I do not know much about 
these things. Some times they bet something like Rs. 1,000 atone sitting. There are 
players and sob-players. There are many youths who have been xuined within one year. 
The moneylenders take pro-notes from these youths for Rs. 1,000 although they 
actually advance Rs. <00. '1 hat means that he has a chance of getting Rs, 1,000 
at one sitting and he borrows Rs, 500 although he gives a note for Ks. i| 000 . That 
IS the sort of evil that is going on. I wrote my replies to the Questionnaire mainly 
with the idea ot doing something for these persons and that is the most baneful evil 
that is at present going on. 

32 SS 4 * Do they gamble on rainfall ?*— Not the cultivators, only the Marwaris in 
Airraoti and Akola, 

32555. And do they gamble on horses?— No ; not on our side. 

33556. The Chairman: And bullocks ?— No j it is on cock-fighting. 

32557* TkeRajaofParlakimedi :Do they not gambleon bullock races?— No j^only 
prizw are given sometimes. That is only a question of enhancing your prestige if 
your pair wins. 

33558. Buying and selling of cotton ?— No ; that is tracing. he cultivators 
do not do that ; only the Marwaris go in fcr it. 1 hey purchaie ccttcn uith tie hopeof 
the rates rising'sfterwards. As I say tl at is dor e only by. the Maiwari moreylcrders. 
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Dr. stUia^ Do the moneylenders sit down and take 

^ hand in the game of cards P-«No : generally they have to sne such persons who cannot 
pay. This is all done outside the gambling den so that evidence outside the place 
may be available in the matter* 

32560. Afy. Cal^ttrt : In Berar do Brahmins lend money P^-Brahmins do lend 
money sometimes; there is no special reason why they should not 

32561. Are they not prohibited by their religion ?— No, only Mahommedans are. 

32563. I think Brahmins are also forbidden by your sAns/fflsP—No; I am quite 
sure about it. We can recover no to damdopai. The Hindu law forbids the lecovery 
of interest of more than double the amount of the principal 1 but it does not forbid 
mone^lending at all. 

32563. Does the Usurious Loans Act apply to Berar?— No. 

33564. Would you like to see it applied to Berar?— The Usurious Loans Act 
alone would not prevent this gambling. It may help a good deal* Supposing that a 
man takes a note for Rs. 1.000 by <mnguoIy Rs. 500. In such a case of course 
something may be done, hut the habit of gambling cannot be stopped altogether. That 
is what 1 am trying to get at. 

32565- Gangulee ; Have you tried to apply this Usurious Loans Act ?— 

It does not apply to Berar, 

30566, Mr. Calvert ; In reply to the Chairman you made some notber severe 
remarks about co-operative societies Were these remarks based on your own inspec- 
tion of societies’ books?— No, but I am personally acquainted with some of the 
members. 1 know some members of societies who have practically become insolvents 
in three or four 3 ears and btill have about Ra 20,000 due on mortgages to the societies. 

32567. You 3»y that consolidation should not be attempted. What is your 
objection P— The objection is that you would have to acquire the land. 

32568. Why P— How can it be done otherwise ? I have no other idea. 

32569. You have not studied how this work could actually be carried out P Noth- 

ing that I have read about it anywhere else indicates that it can be done except by way 
of acquisition. The penalty that I have suggested is very easy and a very novd 
one and I think myself that it will put a stop to thU evil. Suppose a man cultivates 
a field of less than 5 acres he should be charged a penalty for non-agricultural uses so 
that we practically will get rid of the evil and further fragmentation will be stopped.* 

32«;70. Sir Henry Lawrence : Are you in favour of the total prohibition of 
alcohol ?— Yes. • 


33571. How would you replace the revenue that you would lose P— Of course I do 
not want absolute prohibition at once ; it should be done gradually as funds permit. 

33572. Would you raise the taxation on other sources to make up the loss ?— Yes 1 
if it cannot oe managed otherwise, * 


32573. Do you know- what the excise revenue amounts to in this Province?— I 
think It must be more than one crore ; I do not know the exact amount. 

32574. It is Rs. 160 lakhs ? - Yes. 

And the total Und revenue is only 50 per cent more P -Yes, the diScnltr 
would be o£ trying the .ncome.n some other way. Still I should think the staff may be 
d^eased. There are three Sub-I nspectors of Excise in each taluk and you can teduM 
coctr ntiTHuCirSt 


expenditure of the Prorince is in briuBine in these 
100 lakhs on excise?— 1 do not know. * ® 

of rupees to bring in i6o lakhs. Is that disprDportionateP— 

® ^ ® f 1 we can cSt down 

the post of Excise Inspectors and also the posts of many Snb-Inspeciors of Excise We 

could then have some money for our Agricultural Assistants. The demonstration that 
IS at present on, by the way, as this question has now arisen, is very nneagre 

, As patter of fact, the Assistant does not meet many of the agriculturists even once 
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32578* 1^0 you think that if you reduced your inspecting staff of excise you -would 
advance the cause of temperance and the prohibition of alcohol ?— That staff does not 
help in any way in abolishing the thing, 

'^3579. It does not prevent people from illicit distillation That thing of course 
could be looked after by the decreased staff. 

32580. How are you going to look after it if you take away the staff?— The 
patels can report occurrences and even at present detecting illicit distillation is practi- 
cally managed by the paHl the Sub-Inspector of Excise. The Sub-Inspector alone 
cannot do anything. Tne information is given by the patel and his suboidinates. 

3258r« StrGangaRami I am glad to see a progressive agriculturist. But 
after you took your degree in botany and zoology, what use did you make of these 
two sciences in law? Why did you take to law? Were those sciences useful for 
law? — Because the Bombay University had that as an optional subject. I had to 
pass my B.A* to become an LL.B. 

325S2. l\hat I meant to ask you was why you picked these two subjects? 
With what view did >ou take these two subjects ? — I had to pass the B.A. degree 
exatni nation, not of ourse with the intention of going in for agriculture, 

32583. Did you make up your mind about going in for law before you went up for 
your B.A. ?— Yes, 

325S4. These two subjects were, 1 aupnose, the easy line of least resistance ? - 
No; that cannot be said to be the the fact in my case. 

32585, We wish to bring this to the notice of the University, that you can get 
through these two subjects very easily P — No, because I ivas the first scholar in my 
college in the two years where these subjects were studied by me. I was also the 
first scholar m the Wilson College f jr all the four college years. 

33586. You hold 203 acres on lease?— Yes. 

32587. On what terms?— Nearly Rs. 3,000. 

32588. You pay the owner ?— Yes. 

32589. Who pays the revenue ?— I do. 

32590. Then it costs you altogether about Rs. 4,000?— No j the revenue is about 
Rs. 400. 

32S91. What is your net profit P - Last year I had no profit and this year there 
will be a loss to me, both being bad years. 

32592. Y|iu cannot make more than Rs. ao an acre altogether gross P— In the 
last two years I could not, bat it would be Rs. 25 an acre gross in an ordinary 
year. 

32593. So you make Rs, 5 an acie net? — Yes, in ordinary years. 

32594. You said, I think, that you would be the first man to engage a man frotn 
the Agricu'turnl College Canyouafford to engage him if you are not doing well 
yourself? — For the last two years the position has been very bad for cotton, 

33595* O® what pay could you afford to employ students from the Agricultural 
College ? — On Rs. So, 

32596. Would you have graduates in agriculture or would you h.ive diploma 
holders P — I would not employ a fresh graduate. I would get a man who has had some 
experience of managing an estate. 

33597* That is to say, the graduates must first take a training in managing an 
estate and then come to you on Rs.' 50 a month? — Yes, because I will not be able to 
entrust the whole management Co a kutcha man. 

32598. What has he to do then ?— He will be under training under me for 
managing the estate for some years and then he will be paid the full Rs. 50. 

3*599, Yon do not offer bright prospects for agricultural edoeation. You only 
offer the man Rs. So a month after training ?— That is what I can afford i perhaps 
bigger landlords would be able to pay more. 

326O0. .You say tfiseum is deteriorating* Does it deteriorate in yield or in 
quality ?— In lint percentage. 
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5260X. Altogether the whole yield is not bad ? — Noi 

32602. What is the yield per acre ?— It depends on the season and the soil and 
manure. In good soils with good season and heavy manuring every variety would 
yield more than one kkandi, 7S4 lbs., that is 28 maunds. 

31663, What is your maund ?— 28 lbs : that is the weight by which it is called in 
Chandur, that is to say £8 lbs. to the maund and 28 tnannds to the kkandi. That 
would be the best outturn in one acre. 

32604, Do yen call this a good yield ?— Yes. 

32605, What is the proportion of the seed to lint ?■— Approximately one-third 
in the bazaar variety. My variety is superior. This year I got about 40 per cent. 

32606. So that it has not deteriorated in the yield ? —That is not roseum j I am 
not sowing foseum at all for the last $ years ; I have my own variety. 

32607. What is your variety 9—1 have got a mixed variety. 

32608. What is the name of your variety 9 — There is no name for it. It is a 
mixture of many varieties of cotton. Only the bolls have been selected for the last 
twenty or twenty-five years by the man who has brought it into existence. 

32609. It is sold as a mixture ?— Yes. 

3a6xa Sir Henry Lavrence t U nder what trade name 9 — There is no particular 
name ; it is sarki, cotton seed of a particular kind. 

32611.^ SirGangaRam: You said in answer to my colleague’s question that the 
Gambling Act shonld be applied to cultivators who play cards Not only to cultiva- 
tors but to all Berar people; that means wherever this evil is in existence. 

32612. Should not the Gambling Act be applied to bridge playing and to 
clubs 9 — No. 

32613* Why not ? The same argument applies ?— Clubs may be exempted. 

32614. Will your Legislative Council pass that sort of exemption 9 — I have not 
thought about it at all. I have laid the evil before you, and it should be checked in the 
best way possible. 

32615. Do you not think that total prohibition will lead to illicit distillation P — I 
am conversant with the state of things in America^ where total prohibition has created 
bootleggers. 

32616. And th ey are now coming back to the former state of things 9 — They are 
not yet coming back, but there is a lot of trouble. 

32617. Do you want to apply prohibition in the case of liquor only, or do you 
want it to be applied for charas^ ganja and opium ? ^Charas and ganja at^ not liquor. 

32618. You want to stop only liquor 9 — Yes, 

32619. Sir Henry Lawfenee : Not drags 9 — I have not thought about it. Thi 
question has come as a side issue: I only said that there are 3 Sub- Inspectors of Excise 
in one taluk, and their number should be reduced. 

32620. Do yoa.thtnk that will pay for the increased number of schools that you 
advocate 9 — Some reduction in the staff may be made. 

32621. What should be the redaction 9 — One Sub-Inspector for a taluk would be 
sufficient, accordio*g to my view. 

32622. Should not they put an extra income-tax on lawyers 9 — Why on lawyer^ 
alone 9 

32623. Supposing the money had to be found somehow, and such a proposal wer^ 
put forward, would you agree to it 9—1 might agree. Supposing I am a philanthropist 1 
I may agree to anything if this evil can be stopped by my self-sacrifice, 

32624. Most of you lawyers are in the Legislative Council; will they pass it 9 -* 
No, now they are not in the Legislative Council. 

32625. What is a cultipackerP— It is an instrument by which the land can be 
consolidated after ploughing. It is of American manufacture, and can be had from 
Messrs. Macbeth Bros. & Co. 

32626. In this Province how far apart are the ganjes where the cultivators c\n go 
and sell their cotton 9 — In the Chandur taluk there are 2 markets, 10 miles from each 
otb^. From the farthest end of the taluk, each is at a distance of 18 miles. The taluk 
18 triangular, and the markets are in the centre. 
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32627* The cultivators have not to go more than 18 riciilesP— No. 

32628. The evidence before us was that in some cases they have to go 100 miles ?— 
That may be in other taluk*;. In Chandur they may have to go 20 miles, if we take the 
farthest end of the taluk. There are other markets nearby, such as \rvi and Araraoti, 
and some people go there. 

32629. I understand that you are keeping poultry for the purpose of egg selling ? — 
I heep them for catching cattle ticks. 

32630. Is that the only object ? —Yes, and because I had to keep some poultry for 
that I preferred to keep the best. 

32631. Would you sell the chickens ^ may, if there are too many. 

32632. But that would go against Brahminism ?— As at present constituted it 
would not go against it. 

32633. Have you thought of carrying poultry keeping one step further by going 
in for incubators? — I have not gjt incubators, but I have got one foster-mother; 

1 have purchased it for Rs. 60. 

32634. Do YOU find any difficulty in getting your men t-i ban ile poultry ?— They 
do not keep the yards clean, so I have got a separate poultry house. 

32635. Are there any religious objections? —Our women object. Of course the 
religious Brahmins may object. 

32636. Do your servants object ? — No. 

32637. What class of servants do you employ ^-^Kunbis and others. 

32638. There is no objection on their part ? — No. 

32639. Prof, GangtUee : Where do you sell your eggs ?— Chandur is a taluk 
headquarter, and they are absorbed there. 

32640. Sir Ganga Ram : Have you any objection to depressed class boys sitting 
in the same school with the other boys Not at all. 

32641. Personally you may not object, but would your co-religionists object?— 
There may be some who would object, but I would not join them. 

32642. Are your tenants mostly depressed classes ?— Many of my servants are 
Mahars 

32643, What class do the tenants bdong to?— I have no tenants; I cultivate 
the land myself. 

32644. You have no ploughmen ?— I have servants, of whom 5 are Makars and 
10 belong to other classes. 

32645- Sir Thomas Middleton : How long is it since you took your degree ?— 1 
took my & A. degree in 1905 and my L^.B, in 1907. 

32646. How long have you beeu farming ? — For 10 years, since 1916. 

32647. You make a tecommendation that junior officers of the Agricultural 
Department who have spent most of their services in wheat tracts should as far as 
possible not be transferred to cotton tracts and vice versa. What le^ds yju to make 
that recommendation ? — The Province is a big one, and when 1 thought over the 
qae:rtion‘^ 1 took into consideration tne whole Province*. 1 know that the question of 
wheat production is quite different from the question of cotton production, in a general 
way, 1 have arrived at that conclusion. 1 cannot give you any specific instances. 

:.2648« It is based on a general principle ? — ^Yes. 

32649. On page 480, you say that the spread of education will lighten the burden 
of agricultural debt, in what way will chat happen ? -If they, are educated they will 
be more economical ; they will not spend ae much as they do in gambiiug and marriage 
ceremonies, and they will not incur such heavy debts'. 

32650. On the next page, you make the suggestion that the , land should be 
bun^df and not allowed to be falljw in the rainy season. -'What' is behind that 
suggestion I think tne question referred to tbe washing out of land, and how it can 
be prevented. If the land is level, the flow wiU be ea^. If the land is hundedtiYin 
fiow of course will be at a particular place, and -raltow tknds are more liable 1:0 be 
washed out ; that is why I have made that suggestion* 
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3265; I. You are rtot thinking o£ the possibility of getting both khatif and rahi 
crops if yon the land ?— The moisture will be preserved, For wheat I plough 
the land in the rainy season, and so the question of moisture and bunding does not 
come in in our Province where crops are not possible owing to scanty rainfall. I have 
mentioned it for the sake of preventing the erosion of land. 

32659. On page 484, you make a suggestion that I cannot see the object of. You 
say that Government should encourage shopkeepers to sell combinations of feeds. In 
your district you have got any quantity of cotton seed, you have got both your chuni 
and sarki. What is the necessity of subsidising shopkeepers to supply mixtures of these 
things ?— -What 1 meant was that the?e things should first be analysed Cotton seed 
may contain more than what is necessary for the nutrition of rattle. Therefore, 1 say 
that cotton seed, mwng, etc., should be analysed; the mixtures necessary for 
milch cattle, for draught cattle, and for calves should be differentiated, and such feeds 
should be made available to the public, at least to such persons who would like to go 
in for them. It is not possible that a Marwari can know the sort of feed which is 
necessary for my purposes, and therefore shops should be started where they would be 
available. They may not actually be subsidised, but they should be encouraged, so 
that agriculturists can go there and purchase according to their requirements. 

32653. It seems to roe a very round about wav of getting a balanced ration ior 
the cattle. You are an intelligent person, you have taken a degree, and you should 
have no difficulty whatever in understanding an analysis ? — 1 do not understand analysis 
at allt I do not know what proportion of fating and urid should be ^iven to my cow. 

33654. If you spent half a day in studying the subject, you would understand it 
perfectly P— I do not know where I could study it. I read in the Tim^scf Indict only 
the other day in a review of the report of the Pusa Institute that gta ses were analysed 
in Pusa as regards their nutritive value but Ido n^ t know whether kadbt an i mung 
and other cattle foodstuffs grown in our Province were so analysed. 

3965s. Oil'Seeds have been analysed hundreds of times ; cotton seed, mnng and 

have also been analysed P-^But I want to know what proportion of them is 
suitable for milch cattle, what proportion for bullocks, and what proportion for calves. 

32656. It strikes n e that if a man of your intelligence went to the Agricultural 
Department and said that you wanted to know those things, you would be refeired to 
some book which in a short time would enable you to make up your rations for cattle 
better than a Marwari could P— I have never suggested that the Marwari will not be 
able to give me the feed, but the proportions of feeds available in the various Provinces 
have to be given by experts m the sciences of chemistry and animal nutrition, with 
practical experience. 

32657, Sir Gaitga Ram : You want to know the nutritional values ?— Yes, of ail 
the foodstuffs before they are mixed and the proportions in which they are to be mixed. 
1 have suggested that such shops, if they are at all feasible, should be encouraged. If 
officers know it, of course, 1 may be able to get from the officers of the department the 
information that I want in this respect, hut all persons will not be able to approach 
officers to get that sort of knowledge. 

^ 32658. If you get the information and use the right mixtures, your neighbours will 
begin to copy you?— We are not so particular about such things here. All people will 
be able to get such feeds if there are shops where the right mixtures are made available. 
All cannot come to me for advice, and follow it. 

32659, Henry Lawrence i Would you not give them advice? — It is not 
possible to advise all, because I will be the only man in the whole taluk having the 
knowledge. 

32660. Sir Tktnnas Middleton : You referred to the fact that cdtton bolls have 
been selected for the last twenty to twenty-five years ? — I did not do the selection but 
the men from whom 1 purchased seed did it 

32661. Is not that quite a common practice among the cultivators? * In' Berar, I 
have found only these two instances who haVe done.a fot of improvement. Of course 
there mray be other people doing it outside the taluk, but these two persons have 
improved the percentage appreciably by selecting. 

It is an old practice among cultivators Qf some parts of India* 
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32662. Sir Ganga Ram : Are the agriculturists in this Province well served with 
regard to postal facilities ? —Pretty well I shoul ! say , in the villages they get a ddk 
once a week. 

32663. Are the post office savings bankc readily available? — The banks are 
available, but no agriculturist puts his money in those banks. 

32664. Ho they hoard money in the form of gold P—They sometimes have some 
spare cash and the labourers invest in silver ornaments. 

32665. In jewellery ?— It cannot be called jewellery ; it is silver. 

32666. What is your opinion as to the question before the Legislative Assembly 
with regard to the is. ^d, or is. 6d. rupee, looking at it from the point of view of the 
interests of the agriculturists ?— That is a very difficult question ; I have not been able 
to digest all the matter which appears in the newspapers on that question, but from 
the way in which the matter is treated I should say is. would be the be^t, because 
there are so many people in favour of is. 4 A 

32667. Mr, Calvert \ In Berar, do Brahmins plough with their own bands’ — 
Some may be doing so. I do not know of any particular instance. 

32668. Generally do they regard it as being beneath their caste status to 
plough ?- It should not be. Ploughing is a difficult operation but harrowing can be 
done by anybody , there is no caste difficulty, but usually the Brahmins cannot in fact 
plough. 

32669. Prof, Cangulee : Are you interested in social service work ?— Yes, 

32670. On page 485 you say : Institutions like the Social Service League of 
Bombay should be established through Government,” What do you mean ?—Thev 
should be encouraued by Government ; that is all I mean ; it should be a private 
concern, but the main incentive should come from Government officers^ because it is 
quite a new thing. 

32671. The incentive for social service must come from Government} is that 
it p—Of course, it may be done in some big places without Government aid, but in the 
villages it cannot be done without Government aid. 

3j672. What exactly is the idea’ I do not understand ?— Theie are many 
villages where the people are not educated at all ; in such villages they have vi lage 
societies such as co-operative societies} all these societies are of course incorporated by 
the help of the Government officers, so I suggest that those persons who incorporate 
that sort of society should be made to look to this work as well. 

32673. One social setvice work is the abolition of untoochabilityj do you want 
the Go\ernment to do that No, ihat cannot be done by Goverament. 


(The witness withdrew.) 
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Rai Sahib DADU DWARKANATH SINGH, Talukdar, Seoni. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question 3,— Demonstration and Propaganda.— (a) In my opinion 1 causes which 
have inBuenced the cultivator in improving his practice ate constant demonstrations 
by the staff of the Agriculmral Department of improved implements, pure seed, 
bolding of agricultural exhibitions, and propaganda by the department, but m^re than 
these, the example of their neiiihoours; once 3 new implement or seed^ is introduced 
in the vi liage by an influential man and its advantages become manifest in better 
outturn, others Uke to it. 

( 6 ) and (c'] At present demonstrations are carried out by the Agricultural 
Department at the district headquarters or at two or three places in the district. 
The paucity of demonstration plots is a serious drawback in the spread uf the 
methods and seeds recommended by the Agricultural Department. That is the 
reason why the propaganda work which has to be carried out without practical 
method has not attained iS much success as it would have been p:^ssible under other 
circumstances. In my opinion, the best lorm of demonstration should be to assure 
the rtgriculrurist by suggesting and working the recommended improvement in a 
small plot in his own field. This will necessitate an ample provision of adequate 
and properly trained staff organised on lines dictated by experience. 

Question 5.— Finance,— fa) There has been some discussion as to how should 
long and short-term credit be supuHed to cultivators. Since 1870 Government has 
tried several measures to iinai ce the agricultural operations of the country by lending 
money to the cultivator on the security of land. But the measures have not solved the 
problem as yet. At present the Government advances loans undrr Act XIX of 1883, 
the Land Improvement Acr, and ihe Ag>-icultttiists Loans Act, XII of 1884. Under the 
former Act money is advanced for the specific purpose of land improvement and under 
the latter for the purchase of seeds, bullocks, fodder, etc. The money advanced under 
these Acts is called iaccavi loan and in normal times is necessarily small and is only 
for purposes specified in the Acts. A cultivator, however, requires money from time to 
time for other purposes and it is natural that, if he can borrow from the State only 
for those purposes, he shoul 1 deal with the moneylender who supplies him with money 
at all times. Co-operative credit societies have therefore been opened among tbe 
cultivators to supply the need. But co-operative societies supply loans for short-term 
and on personal credit. This necessarily means that the present and existing 
indebtedness will remam as it is. In my view, however, the importance of co-operative 
credit societies for supplying short-term capital cannot be gainsaid. They supply a badly 
felt want and give the cultivator credit where he has none. Agricultural operations 
are facilitated and profits made secure. 1 hen the societies practically perform the same 
function as the agricultuial banks and are very useful to agriculturists who have very 
small pieces of land to mortgage. I therefore alvocate a great increase in the 
co-o^ierative credit societies for supplying short-term capital. Their importance, if 
properly looked to, should not be lost sight of as elevators of the moral and material 
tone^ of the people. As regards long-term loans, it is very difficult for the co-operative 
credit societies to deal with them. From time to time the proposal of starting land 
banks has been mooted by several people of note. As far back as the year iJ-84, 
the Government of India tried to establish a land bank in the Bombay Presidency 
as an experimental measure, but it could not be given a trial as the Secretary of State 
thought the scheme to be an unsound and impracticable project. This question has 
time and again been discussed and it has been suggested that rural indebtedness 
cannot be solved by the co-operative societies alone, because it is said they arc 
<mly palliatives and do not help in the removal of existing indebtedness. Ic is 
therefore recommended that land mortgage banks should be started in a particular 
area and loans should be advanced to the more solvent cultivators for repayment 
of their present debt on the security of lands, at comparatively easier rates 
and on equitable conditions. Against this, it is urged that land security 
IS likely to become of doubtful value in view of the constant sub-division 
of land on account of the operation of the Hindu and Mahommedan laws of 
Inheritance. Agricultural banks, though they cannot wipe out indebtedness, will no 
doubt remove a long-felt want for long-term loans. Some suggest that this to a 
certein extent can be met by granting iaccavi loans for long-term and realising the 
d^btsm small irstalrrents spreading over a number of years, But taccavi loans ara 
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only granted foY specified purposes. Revenue officers grant such loans in some cases 
but t heir operations are insignificant in comparison with the total demand. HenCe 
I am inclined to think that land mortgage banks are the only means to solve this 
problem, 

{b) Tacca-oi loans are given for land improvements, purchase of bullocks and 
seeds, and similar other agricultural purposes. The cultivatois however do not make 
full use of the system as these loans do not suffice for the purpose for which they are 
'taken and consequentlv difficulty is found in repaying the instalment. Then ihese 
loans are given only for the purposes specified above and as they have to borrow 
for other purposes also they prefer to have dealings with moneylenders also. Then 
again some say that there is a rigidity in collection and ^his is another cause which 
disci uraues people from taking these loans My present experience is that this is 
not the whole truth and io several ca«^es considerable amounts have^ been remitted I 
however prop >se the following steps which should be adopted to induce the people 
to make fuil use of the syctem ;~ 

(i) Loans should be for longer terms than at present and instalments fixed should 
be smaller ; care should be taken that loans are employed for pro uctive purposes only, 
in the case of seed, pig pr >of wire fencing and bullocks, etCo agricultural associations 
or co-operative societies should be a''ked to supply the things needed and the money 
should be placed at their disposal. This is being done to a certain extent, but. still much 
remains to be done. 

(3) Collection should not be made from other members for the default of a certain 
member. This has been done at times and generally operates harshly upon the solvent 
members. 

(s) In the case of money for improvements, the carrying out of the impr.ivement 
should he insisted upon ; for this, therefore, I think the amount should be advanced 
early to enable the tenants to make their improvements before the rains. 

Qestion 6 .— Agricultural Indebtedness -(p) (0 (0 The most potent cause of 
borrowing is the extravagance indulged in on occasions of rejoicing and mourning, 
Ibaveseen persons reduced to poverty alter marriages in their family. Expenditure 
on marriaties, on the r>tes for deceased relations and on annual ceremonies is rather 
lavish and reckless. These are expenditures which the customs of 1 he country and 
false notions of social position in the community encourage. The farmer sees 
most of the villagers and his relatives in debt ^and he ^does not see any harm in 
following their example. 

He wants to earn a name amongst his btradries and for the time being he does 
succeed by lavish expenditure. 

(2) Another cause of indebtedness is to befoundinthe increased facilities for 
borrowing consequent on the enhancement ryots* credit due to a rise in the value of 
the land and on the increase in the number of moneylenders. Talking of malih- 
makbuza plots, no restriction is imposed on the ryots as to the mortgage or transfer of 
this land by sale or gift. One great evil result of this is to give the rvcts ready access 
to the moneylender, and this, coupled with the enhanced credit which a ryot has on 
account of the readily realisable high money value of agricultural crops consequent 
upon the extensions of communications and trade developments, light assessment and 
enforced and continued peace under the British rule, has made credit excessively wide. 
Easy credit tempts him 10 borrow on every conceivable occasion. The ordinary 
peasant is so improvident that he is ready to promise anv xate of interest on a 
loan which will satisfy his immediate wants. In the Central Provinces, I the Malik- 
makbuza vlot holders vi ere for similar reasons hepily indebted while the absolute 
occupancy and occupancy tenants were in proportion much less indebted owing to 
restrictions imposed by law upon their transfer, 

( 3 ) Another cause of borrowing is the litigious habits of the people. However 
exubarassed a man may be, he always seems to find money for a law suit. Most of the 
litigation is of such a trifling nature that it could be easily settled if referred to the 
village elders, but the horde of touts, agents and half educated petition writers who 
live on this never allow the matter to be settled amicably. 

' ( 4 ) Drought fluctuations in the season, death of plougfh bullocks due to some 
epidemic also >ead the peasant to incur debt. In this connection, 1 may mention that 
diversity of occupation is the only remedy which can meet with contingencies and at 
tbesaioe time allow the ryots tc save something in normal times, 
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(5) In India, agriculture is in the hands of small holders who are unthrift^r and 
without capital ; credit is therefore an inevitable condition of such a state of affairs. 
The farmer needs seed for sowing ; bullork^ for ploughing and labour for working 
in the fields. Only a few of them have sufficient money to carry on these operations. 
They are consequently forced to borrow at times at a high rate of interest. But I 
have found from experience that the needs of cultivators for capital to carry op their 
operations are very small and these loans alone can ttever lead them to poverty. The 
major portion of their debts has been for unproductive purposes and to indulge in 
extravagance at the time of marriages cr other ceremonial occasions. Even the iaccavi 
loans which have ostensibly been taken for productive purpose have never been spent 
in full over these things. 

(6) Increase in the price of all the factors of production and lower pioductivity 
are due to bad systems of cultivation 

i,ii) Asa rule* agriculture m India is in the hands of small cultivators who are 
improvident and without capital ; credit is therefore es^ent^al for such a farmer 

(1) This being so, from time immemorial money lending has become a business. 
And everywhere there has sprung up a clas<; of moneylender. He is the principal 
source of credit of agriculturists. He is not altogether as "blood thirsty a creature as 
he is painted. As Sir Frederick Nicholson says, ‘‘He fills an absolute gap and is a 
rural necessity ; on the other hand; he is most undoubtedly an expensive anu dangerous 
necessity The ryot is always in need of money There is a marriage, a law-suit or 
seed is reeded at the time of sowing, oi, the farmer needs money to support himseif 
during the time his crops have failel ; on these and other occasions his chief resource 
is the village moneylender. The great drawback of the moneylender is that he enlarges 
a high rate of interest He looks mere to his pecuniary gains than to the interest of 
his clients and seldoT; fails to take advantage of their indigence. Moneylending being 
a time honoured business^ every village has got its own sowcar (moneylender) at times 
or a group of villages has its sowcar in some central village. Marwaris, kalars and 
banias are generally the moneylenders. 

(2) The second souice ot agricultural credit is taceavi. 

Government advances loans to cultivators for purchase of bullocks, seeds, improve- 
ment and fodder, etc > and these loans are commonly known as iaccavi loans. The 
liberal manner in which Governmect comes to the rescue hundreds of thousands 
of peasants "fecially in time of famine and scarcity is a iratter of common knowledge 
and thankfulness. 

These advances are also given at other time^, but in ordinary season the grant 
of tacca^i has to be restricted. The amount which a State can advance for such purposes 
at ordinary limes is, after all, limited. The State has got its own fixed charges to 
meet every year and it is beyond the power of even the richest Cover ment to relieve 
ail the tinancial needs of the agriculturist. Credit is a necessity of agricultural life 
and can be supplied by the banks. 

(3) Tl e third source of agricultural credit Is the co-operative credit societies. 
They are of recent origin and are very limited in number. They come to the help 
of those who are already somewhat thrifty. They are not open to the people who 
are sunk in debt and cannot afford to deposit anything in these banks. The number 
of societies in this district is only I46, as coTipared with the number of villages which 
is about 1,600. Thuseverv ti village^ have got only one society. Ample scope 
lies for the development of societies in this district and attempts are being made 
to extend the benefits of co-operation to a larger area of population- 

ill) Most of the rejisons lie in the habits and custo n of the people. Some of them 
are enumerated below. 

(1) Social ceremonies which absorb so much of the cultivator's income not Only 
force the cultivators to borrow money to celebrate them, but prevent them from repay- 
ing debts which they may have contracted in a bad season. 

13) An average farmer generally ircurs a debt on every po.-sible occasion With 
‘the result that when he dies he leaves ala^gedebt to his heirs, which they inherit 
along with the property. The heirs for some lime pay off the interest or a part of 
the principal, but one drought or deficient harvest compels them to defer payment 
with the result that the amdunt becomes so great that they find it very difficult to pay 
It off and eventually they grow despondent and allow it to reach a figure wheathey 
awe forced to part with their land and become landless serfs, 

(3) Sowcars and some malguzars are generally jvery slack in collecting de:ts 
from solvent clients and allow the sums to swell till a figuie is reached when they get 
"a tight hold on the debtor. * 

^her^re'becoma^'^ ^t absorbs much of the savings and repayment 
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^ {by That the agriculturists are largely ifl debt goes without contradiotion.. 
Any impravement in the esdsttng scate of cultivation would mean a change in the 
present nsethods of production, which postulates a certain amount of capital. But 
agriculturists are largely in debt, hence no queston of supplying capital can be thought 
of which wiH’coinpletely remedy thingSj unless steps are taken to lighten the present 
burden of debt. 

From time to time various measures have been suggested and attempted with 
varying degrees of success. Taccavt loans and organisation of co-operative credit 
societies on the line of people’s banks in Central Europe have been deviled and have 
been in operation for some time past. Co-operative ere lit societies which came to be 
regarded as the sovereign remedy cannot frankly solve the problem. They only supply 
short term and personal credit and they cannot cope with the real evil of existing and 
longstanding indebtedness unless the load of debt is removed from the neck of the 
cultivators and they are enabled to carry on their operations freely and profitably. 
Besides co-operative societies help those who are already thrifty to a degree. Those 
who are heavily in debt are not admitted to membership and consequently have no help 
at all. 

special measures therefore become necessary for people who are rather heavily in 
debt. One proposal which has very often found favour with the non-officials 
is the establishment of Conciliation Boards to deal with rural indebtedness 
as was done in the Bhandara and Hoshangabad districts ol the Central Provinces some 
twenty years back. Personally* 1 th’nk such a proposal is not altogether unsound. It is 
rightly urged that in the Conciliation Board the Marwari will prQ&.bly scent a scheme 
to undermine his position and considerable resentment is likely to be evoked from that 
quarter. Particularly in the Central Provinces where the malguzar is often the money- 
lender* this scheme will prove successful and it is to ^the economic advantage of the 
malguzar to have a prosperous and contented tenantry. In my opinion* in selected 
areas this should be given a trial It is said that big banks do not help the 
agriculturists, the village deals wifcM them and he charges a high rate of interest, 

A volume of public opinion therefore favours application of the Usurious Loans Act 
with a view to stop this high fate of interest being levied. And the question of 
affording relief to debtors in unconscionable bargains between debtors and moneylenders 
has been 'the subject of discussion for several years* Theitifore the Government of 
India brought a bill beh re the oldlm’erlal Legislative Council (now defunct) ip 
September 1917 and it was passed and became Lw in igj8. The principle of the Aci 
U to give the Court authority to go behin 1 a contract* to re-open the transaction, and to 
reduce the interest 10 an equitable amount, I think strict enforcement of such a law 
will surely have an ameliorative effect upon the condition of the uebtor. The lender 
is in a position to take unfair advantage of the borrower; it is therefore necessary 
to protect the latter. The trade of moneylending is not likely to he much affected as 
the needs of the ryots are many and the lender will get many victims. I do not think 
any useful purpose will be served by facilitating redemption of mortgages. 

(£) There is no doubt that a considerable amount of borrowing is due to the 
extension of credit consequent upon the rise in value of land. Under such circum- 
stancesi the unrestricted right of cultivators to transfer their holdings is an accentuating 
cause of indebtedness. In my opinioni for the Central Provinces malik-mO'kbuztt plots, 
some restriction is needed for the transfer of the land on the lines ox the Punjab Land 
Alienation Act or the Bundelkhand Land Alienation Act. These* to a certain extent, 
will check the speed with which the landed class is being ruined and stop the land 
passing in the hands of moneylenders. But merely to curtail the peasants’ capacitjrto 
borrow is not enough and may perhaps do more harm than good. Under the Punjab 
Land Alienation Act, land cannot be alienated by the landed class to non-agriculturists, 
with the result that a moneylending class has grown up amongst the agriculturists 
themselves and it is reported that they lend money at high rates of interest as they have 
no competition from outsiders* But I think the rate ot interest can be much reduced 
by the introduction of co-operative societies and by the strict enforcement of the 
Usurious Loans Act. Even suppose the land will pass into the hands tf agriculturist 
irioneylenders, I think people who lose by this are mostly those cnltivators who are 
net living in comfort from the income of their land. They will go elsewhere to find 
occupation in industries, etc. But I think advantages to a certain and limited extent 
are l&ely to scertte from these measures. , 

So far as I am aware no terminable mortgages are not common in this tract ana 
1 do not therefore think any legislation is •'called for to prohibit them. But wherever 
they are in practice, prohi bition will doubtless do good to the cultivator. 

QU£s-noN 7.— Fragmentation of Holdings.— ( a) The excessive sub-division and 
fragmentation d! hpldifigs that is going on in the couptry" has rightly attracteo 
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notice oi public men and Government alike. From time to time men of note have 
sug^sted several measares to remedy this state of affairs, but unfortunately no tangible 
resmts have been attained so far. There are no two opinions that this sub-division is 
detrimental to the agricnltural interests of the country. The question is how to reduce 
the inefficiency in agricultural operations attendant upon such a state of affairs. 
In my opinions the real remedy lies only in using up-to-date and scientific methods on 
consolidited and enlarged holdings. But as it is. even productivity on small holdings 
can be increased to a considerable extent by education and co-operation of the small 
cultivators in intensive culture. Small and scattered plots are not peculiar to India 
alone. It is reported that such a state of affairs prevailed in France, Belgium, Denmark 
and Japan, but in these countries the outturn of crops has much increased. In the 
latter country it is said that the average holding is a little over a acres but there the 
peasants are reported to w <Tk in their fields trom sunrise to sunset^ giving practi- 
cally each plant a liquid dose of manure and having consequently more outturn per 
acre than the Indian peasant. Then the Japanese peasant, over and above this, 
combines sericulture with farming, which is a great side industry and gives him a 
good supplementary income. The Belgian farnner though he has also a small 
holding is itiore fortunate as he ^ puts the land under very intensive cultivation 
and grows only those crops which will amply repay his labour and capital. 
Science and co-operation );iave shown to the small holder there how to extract more 
produce from his holding by employing proper amount of capital in it. In India, 
therefore, following the examples of other countries, it is desirable that intensive 
culture should replace the extensive culture now in practice. This can be done 
by individuals, but I think the co-operative movement can do it more easily. 
Farmers will, therefore have to be organised in co-operative societies for production 
and disposal of their products. This will take a considerable time but it will lead to 
great improvement in the existing state of things I think enquiries will also be neces- 
sary from time to time to find out what crops can be grown with the utmost profit, 
consistent with the r hgious sentiments of the people^ Thus if the system of culiiva- 
tion is changed, the cost of production is decreased and the use of improved implements 
and pure seed is resorted to and the income is increased by having better outturns, 
lastly, by eliminating the profits of the intermediaries by means of co-operation, che 
net profits from these h. Idings ace likely to be considerably increased. 

. (^) 1 have already noted aboie that the real remedy for the pr*'»sent agricultural 
ills which will bring about regeneration in the national economy of the country lies in 
the use of the up-tOh’date methods of agriculture on consolidated and large holdings, 
The method of increasing productivity by the intensive culture of small holoings is 
likely to be slow, and even then the result obtained from it will be only limited in extent* 
Consolidation of holdings isi therefore a problem of the utmost magnitude. The chief 
obstacles to such consolidation of holdings after it has been suh-divided into many 
parts are-^ 

(1) According to the Hindu law of inheritance, every male member of the family 
is entitled to a share in the family property from the time of bis birth and can demand 
partition al any time and there is the universal custom that the sons inherit equal 
shares. The result is » hat peop'e have got a strong attachment to their ancestral 
holdings and are not wilting to part with it. 

( 2 ) Increase in population also makes it difficult to allow the holdings to become 
compact. T<fe villagers generally depend upon agriculture for their subsistence. They 
do not therefore part with their land. They want to keep the land for themselves 
whether it brings them profit or not. 

( ,) The laws of land tenure allow the lands to be sub-divided and sold in satis- 
faction of deot. 

( 4 l Fatalistic acceptance by the cultivator of his present limited means of 
Sttheisteqce and. low stanuard of living. 

Having, considered the above, obstacles, 1 now pass on to discuss ways of over- 
coming them Disintegrating forces set in -motion cannot easily be checked unless the 
people are assured of immense profits from the arrangement leading to consolidation of 
holdings In Bombay, Mr. Keatinge proposed a Bill to be enacted permitting the 
holding to be consolidated and preventing its further sub-division, but unfortunately the 
Bid did not. become a law. In the United Provinces, also Professor Jevons proposed a 
scheme to effect a solution but it did not achieve any practical result. Recently, 
in the Punjab, a successful attempt has been irade to solve this problem through the 
agency uf co-operative societies. . In every village, a society is organised under the . 
influential and disinterested guidance of a Government officer specially detailed for this 
Pli^posei certain bye-laws are made for such a society. Each landowner is persuaded 
agree to the desirability of consolidation and to agree to the lepartition of land 
proposed by'lwo’^thirds of fhemembera'and to rdiet the disputed matter to apanohayat 
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In Centra.! Fjrovinces, certain tenancy rights are likely to increase the difficulties. 
Then the villagers, especially in this district, want different kinds of lands as insurance 
against crop failure to keep themselves busy all the year round. So the scheme is not 
Iikdy to be successful. 

ic) The principle guiding the members should be to avoid compulsion as much as 
possible, but once the majority has agreed it would seem expedient that legal powers 
should be taken to compel the minorities to agree and to deal with minors’ widows, 
etc. Without this power, the scheme will lead tolitigition Further a law should be 
made which will legally empower the arbitrators to make an award under Government 
supervision finilj and thus keep disoutes out of court. 

Question ii— C rops,— (o) (lii) The present method of distribution of seeds is 
not satisfactory. An average cultivator is generally in debt and as soon as the crops 
are ready he sells a part of them to pay a part of the debt ; the rest he uses for home 
consumption and other incidental expenses. The result is that he has nothing left at 
the time of sowing and he is forced to borrow seed from the malguzar or some grain 
lender at sawai (i J times) or derhi (ij times) according to his status and dealings with 
the lenders. These lenders generally lend inferior seed to the cultivator and as he has 
none he has to content himself with whatever begets. Co-operative Seed Unions should, 
therefore, be opened in large numbers to supply pure and good seed to the cultivator 
at a reasonable rate of interest. 

(iv) It is a common knowledge that, among the wild animals, pig is a great 
nuisance to the agriculturists. The extent of the damage done by them to the crops 
is considerable. Various measures have been tried without any appreciable result. In 
my opinion, the real remedy lies not only in destroying them, but also in preventing 
them from entering the fields. The Agricdtural Department has been trying to popularise 
pig-proof wire fencing, but owing to its cost it has not made sufficient progress. But 
I think in the long run it is quite cheap and should he popularised. For destruction, 
shooting clubs have not proved very successful for want of active interest by the members. 
Lincenses for crop protection have been issued on a very liberal sc*ile, yet the number 
of pigjs killed has remained insignificant. Therefore the real -emedy for destruction 
lies with cultivators themselves. Unless the indifference so far evinced by the cu'.ti*' 
vator is displaced by active propaganda to lessen the nocturnal visitations of these 
mischievous and troublesome pests, no progress is possible. 

Question 17 — ^Agricultural Industries,— (n) The average holding in Berar 
as ascertained by me, varied from iS to 3$ acres according to the pressure of popula- 
tion and quality of land. In the Central Provirmes also it is somewhere between 3^ 
and 30 acres. The number of days which an average cultivator holding, say, 20 acres 
spends on his rabi (wheat, etc.,) crops is some where near 240 days a's shown below. — , 
Month* Work, 

June .M 28 ... (1) Ploughing of the field, 15 days. 

(2} Fencing of "beras with horns, 10 da>s. 

(3j Taking grain to the market, 3 days. 
July „. 20 ... Cl) Ploughfug,'!^ days. 

(2) Sowing of kharif crops ' (juar^ etc,)* 
S days. 

August and September ... 30 ... (i) Occasional ploughing, when there is no 

rain, lo days, 

- - (2) Weeding, etc,, lo-days. 

■ Collection of grass 10, days; " ’ ■ 

Qotober ••• — ^0 Preparation of the field for rahi Sowing, 

daprs. 

(2) Harvesting of kharif rtrops* 5 days, 

(3) Collectoin of grass, S days. 

JJevember -- ... 25 ... (1) Sowing of rtf 5 * crop, 15 days. 

(2) Threshing of kharif crop* 5 days. ' 

(3) Collection of gra|.ss, 5 days- ^ 

December, January and February 40 ... (x) Collection of grass, 15 days. 

' . . ^ (2) Bringing of fuel, 15 days. 

(3) Miscellaneous, 10 days. 

March, April and May . 72 ... -(i) Harvesting, 15 -days. 

(2) Threshing, winnowing and carrying 
. of crops, 42 dajrs. 

. Miscelijmoousj *5days- 

‘Total 240 - 
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During other days tbe cultivators spend their time in comparative idleness If 
there are tnarriaye or other ceremonies at the house of their relatives they will attend 
them. Dcrii g the winter they a’s'i spend a part of their tiniC m repairing «-heir houses. 
For the rest <3 their time they either smoke away the day or frequent maikets or 
on pilgrimages. They cannot leave their homes to go elsewhere to find occupation 
as the*e days are spread at intervals over the whole ye-»r. It is therefore, • ecessary 
that there shouH be subsidiary industries at home, to occupy their spare time. 

(d) Subsidiary industries such as cattle-breeding, dairy farming^ sale and .slanting 
of fuel wood, consf rvai cy and sale of manore, should he encouraged by organising 
people to work on co-operaii^e lines. For the families emliroidery and hand works 
can be encouraged by providing a mhrket for them at a good price. 

poultry rearing. — The greatest facror militating agamst its spread is the religious 
sertiment<f Hindus who will not do this even if they starve. Mahommedans and 
C hrlstlans are likely to take to it provided they are assured of a good market for their 
products. 

gfuwsfrg — It is re'illy a paying concern, but it requires certain amoujit of 
capital to be invested in sink! r g wells and makirg other improvements fer rearing 
fruus. Even it the necessary amount of capital and skill were (orlhcoming, the 
difliculty of mnrkeliog the produce is great. Vegetable produce and fruits do not 
fetch a good price in the villages and as the means ot communications are n> c suffici- 
ently good, the qt'cation of taking the produce to towns beedmes a costly prooosition 
and the returns obtained are not cemmensornte with the extra expenditure and trouble 
invclved. The third reason is that certain people da not like to grow vegetables and 
fruits as they think it beneath their dignity to do so and the work is therefore generally 
done by the Kochi castes. 

Lac For some rime past there was a belief that it was inhuman^ to propa- 

gate and collect Isc and naturally the h gher cUss people did net t»ike to it aM left 
th^ trade in the hands of castes called Patna and Pickra, but with education this 
belief has died cut and people, even t^e in many pi ices are eager to do this 

and if it is collected in sufficient amount, shellac can be prepaied locady. 

pepe making and basket makit g^Thtse two industries are not likely to be 
received with favour by the people. A l<igher caste Hindu has an idea of false pride 
in not taking up things which people of low caste have bten following. Thus, the 
caste system and the custom of centuries make him consider all sorts of manual labour 
and industries other than his own beneath his dignity. 

id) The chief factors necessary for the success of the kind of industries 
catalogued in this class are-— 

(l) Necessary capital. 

(9) Trained men to act as managers or supervisors. 

(3i Satisfactory marketing of the produce will necessitate greater and cheaper 
facilities for transport than exist at present. The products produced must be cheaper 
than similar articles imported from foreign countries. 

(4) Labour. 

(5) Expert guidance. 

I think moi't of the industries can be easily established if proper guidance is given; 
labour is quite sufficient in the v llages and cau be usefully empIoyecT on these works. 
There are several people who will be willing to invest capital also if they are assured 
of sufficient profit. The questi>jn is whether the State should aid such industries and 
whether any beneficml and permanent results would be obtained by such aid. I think 
State aid will be^f no use unless the people themseive^ work hard and bring the 
auove factors to ether in proper propoition. lamn(»tvery hopeful of any tangible 
results from State aid; if it is to be given it should take the following form, and 
should not bs such as to st mulate industries artificially— 

(1) Improved implements should he noade available at ja reasonable price by 
reducing railway freight on them. ‘ - 

(a) Loans can be given to bona fide societies formed for carrying on such 
industries on an equitable rate ot inteu'St. 

(3} Prodoe s may be protected for some time. 

<4) Guidance and an vice should be given by the staff of the Industries Depart- 
ment suggesting the uays leading to the success of the industries. 

(v) Industrial concerns should not be allowed to move to rural areas as they 
Witt change the rural economy and make agricultural living very costly. 

(/) It is nece»sary to have an intensive study of every village industry with 
a view to find out possible means of improvement in its working and cost. 
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Jb) Vill&^er6 may be made to realise tbat irsaeiUry conditions bring in their 
^ain b'sease which they at pie'-ent attribi tc tt. G* d. For this* tocieties should sprirg 
up in every village and the irembeis thereof sbeu d try to perfaiiade the villagers to heep 
their surroundings neat and clean. 

Qubstiok 20. — Marketing.^ (a) and (6) I am deiling here mainly with the wheit 
produce in the Central Provinces where market facilities are very defective. I have 
not much comment to make on the Berar cotton markets as, there, the buyers and 
sellers are brought together and the latter are able to sell their produce to whom 
they like at a competitive price. But in practice the cutivator suffers n uch owing 
to certain malpractices, taking < f cotton in the shape of samples from the 
seller and manipulation of the balances in favour of purchasers by the weighmen. 
These and other similar abuses do not permit the cultivator to secure fuU value for 
his produce. In Akola, under the guidiince of certain influential people, an adat 
shop has been opened. It works on the principle of co-operation and helps the 
members thereof ro sell thein^ proc'uce through the society. There is room for 
considerable improverreht in this direction at other centres aUo. New cotton 
market rules are also expected to give gieatt^r relief to the cultivator. 

Coming back to the Central Provinces for tafiy crops, the system of marketing 
isasbeloa. Every farmer or tiller of the soil, even insmaU holding.^ has a surplus 
of some kind that is to be turned into cash. He cannot suppl> all his requifen ents 
from the produce of his land. He has, at times, tu dispose of separate articles and 
has to find many buyers. He is therefore a loser. Much improvement can be 
affected by the introduction of co*operative societies for collecting small surpluses 
into one and relling them ala good rate. Now, coming to the bigger farmer, if 
he IS in debt a part ot the produce is penerally taken possession of, by the money- 
lender who gererally pays a lower pree. Suppose that a man is not in debt, then 
in that c^se a grain dealer (merchant) or his servant comes and settles, with the 
individual! rmer, a rate which is generally beow the rate prevailing in the grain 
maiket town, which is generally at some railway place. But the seller’s cart is 
generally hired and he is paid a rupee or^ so as hire and thus to sorre extent he 
makes up the loss in rate and yets an opportunity to make purchases for which he 
would have, in ary case, been required to go to the market These dealers pay a part 
of the price and pay the balance after disposing of the produce. On reaching tne 
market place, the produce is ta'«en to the ndni shop, where the adtiya purchases 
the produce for himself or for some B 'mbay firm and charges commissicn from the 
seller of tne produce and also from the Bombay firm The adtiya pays for the 
produce purchased by him in the evening of the day on which the transaction has been 
affected, A part of the produce is aUo brought by the cultivator him&elf to the 
market in his ca-’t and he has also to pay commibsion and other illegal charges, e.g,, 
dharmnda<t goshala funds, cleaning of the yard and watering charges etc. Considerable 
trouble is thus experienced by the seller on account of these levies and conseqi ently 
he is ur.ab'e to secure the full price for his produce. My idea is that in this way the 
internieniarie? tate about 5 to’ 10 per cent of the produce. ' Adat shops worked on 
co-operative lines are therefore recommended and the levies nade m the market 
should be made illega . A gran marKet committee consisting of buyers and sellers 
should be instituted 'tt each marketplace to look into ihe questn n of weighing and 
stopping" the levy of illegal dues, 

(c) Steps should ne taken o classify the goods brought into the market according 
to their quality and purity. Talking of cotton, there should be lates distinguishing 
between short and long staple varieties. The present sy.-tem is defective. It gives 
rates according to ms^rket prices and ihis leads to great adulteration. Similarly for 
wheat anc other produce, distinguishing rates are necessary. 

(d) It would be to the distinct advantage of the cultivator if he bad correct 

inf rrmati DU about the martet conditions and rates. These rates and other news can 
be published in the market places. . . 

Question 22— Co-operation, -(d) (i) As an alternative to ‘the opening of land 
banks ided by the Stale, the Government has initiated and encour-ged a vys em of 
co-operative credit among cultivators on the lines of ife Pet pie’s Banks in Cental 
Europe, ■<? opening societie- lor the purpose in Varioos vilLges and by ^n.ing f.t 
•the iMpection ana audit of their acoounts by an official staff, St» far the State has not 
taken any financial le-ponsibiliiies m the matter. After the initial ^tage, as the move- 
ment piogressed, Government began to reiaX its control, leaving more^ and more 
lesppnbible work in thehandb of non-officios. The result was that the societies went 
onmnltiplyiiig with ut sufficient and efficient provision for supervision and inspection 
and uninspired by the true co-operative spirit The movement wtfs therefore tof 
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^ome time threatened with disaster and the Government has now been exercising mote 
control. This accounts for the fact that the movement has not, even up to noW, 
touched the fringe of the problem of rural credit and indebtedness. There is no doubt 
that it xb more useful to have slow and steady progress rather than allow unco-operatiVe 
and weak societies to come into existence. But 1 am inclined to think that the speed 
at which the movement is going is rather slow and cautious and there is much more 
scope for extending the operation of the movement. I think, for rapid progress. 
Government officers of influence in sufficient numbers are necessary to enable them to 
knoiv the local conditions thoroughly. Such an organised class of workers should 
precede rather than follow the society. An enthusiastic co-operator of note has truly 
said ‘*To attempt to pass on to honorary organisers the development of rural 
credit is nonsense and fraught with danger Even at this stage, the supervision of 
the Central Bank staff has not proved satisfactory, while the Government agency has 
always proved success owing to the prestige which an officer has, superior educatioDj 
efficiency, independence and disinterestedness. Steps, therefore, needed at this 
stage are — 

(1) A staff of a quality and strength which would ensure rapid progress. 

{a) Increase in the power of the Government Auditor, as regards the fixing of the 
credit limit of the societies. 

(3^ Stopping the Central Bank from supervising the work of societies. 

(4) Increasing the usefulness of the instiiutes recently opened for propaganda 
work, by deputing more officers for this work. 

(c) (ii) Up to now, with notable exceptions, non-officials have not taken as keen and 
active a part as the movement deserves. In some cases only passive acquiescence 
was seen ) what is required is active work. Unfortunately, in many cases, busy bodies 
have come forward to work as office-bearers only to boss over the show. In the 
circumstances, nori-official agency can help thus— 

(1) By enlisting themselves as volunteers for infusing among members the desire 
to help and improve themselves by combined effort. 

(2) To carry out the work of spreading the organisation initiated by the Govern- 
ment. 

(3) Discouraging unproductive expenditure. 

(4) To check the tendency to tun the banks or societies as profit-seeking con- 
cerns. 

{b) (1) The chief form of co-operation in the Central Provinces is the co-operative 
credit society. Its aim is to supply credit at a cheap rate and also to teach the 
cultivators the value of thrift and self-help. In the Central Provinces, the chief 
source of capital of primary societies is loans from the Cent»al Bank. Therefore the 
total borrowing power of a society is fixed by the Central Hank. This has not 
worked well, as in'most cases it has not been properly fixed. I think the Government 
Auditor is the best person, and check limit and credit limit should not be very different 
from each other. Loans should be used for productive purposes ; this has not been 
done in the past owing to want of proper supervision from the Bank staff. 

(ii) This is rather an advanced form of co-operation and has not taken firm 
roo’t in this Province. But if started and properly worked it has a great future as 
much of the profit of the middleman will be saved and fhe consumer will be a gainer 
from it. 

, -(ili) Such societies have not yet sprung up. There is one such society at Akola 
ijor the sale of cotton. The necessity for the formation of societies for sale has 
been discussed by me under Question 20— Marketing — {a) and (i). 

(v) There are no such societies and they are badly needed in this Province. I have 
discussed abontthem under Question 7— Fragmentation of Holdings ( 51 . 

(vi) One such society, though not^ co-operative, exists at Murtizapur. ^ The 
advantages to be derived from such societies are many as the cultivator can, without 
n^uch Investments have the use of the best machinery and increase the produce of 
£is land'. * 

1 (viii) Itjs common knowledge that the breeding of cattle in the villages is on very 
nnscientifio Hues and in consequence agricultural live stock has degenerated. 
Soci^ies should, therefore, be formed o^n the following lines 

{!) Cultivators may be induced to have good cows. 

(2) Persons having such cows may be formed into soeieilies and their coWS 

iihomd be covered by the society bull. * - •' ■ 
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^ (3) These cows and their progeny should be kept separate and not allowed to 
tnix with the village herd. 

Under this head I propose that societies should be formed for better living. 
Their aim should be to increase the standard of living of the members by general 
education, improved sanitation and housing, etc. This will lead to thrift and other 
useful results. Societies should he given power to fine their members in case of 
default. 

(c) l think legislation will be expedient to compel the minority (say one-tentb) 
to join in any scheme named in this class for the common benefij. 

(d) Many of the societies I have personal knowledge of are ciedit societies and 

they have not in the main attained the object in view, viz,, the principle of selt-help 
and thrift. ^ » jr r r 

Question 24- Attracting capital.— (a) In India, the educated class generally 
goes to urban areas in search of a profession and has a distaste for agriculture. The 
reason for this exodus lies in the fact of agriculture being looked upon as undignified. 
Unless agriculture is exalted there is no room for the best brains to take it up. 
Besides the drift of literate people to the towns, other people having money take very 
slowly to agriculture, because the returns obtained from agriculture with the existing 
methods are generally much lower than are obtained from trade and moneylending. 
This class of people even if they purchase land rarely work as farmers, which inten- 
sifies the evil it is sought to remedy. The present tendency to snb-division of holdings 
also discourages men of capital and enterprise from taking to agriculture* as men of 
l^nterprise and capital will naturally like to work their farms scientifically wilh improved 
implements and pure seed if they are to reap the full benefits from the soil. In the 
circumstances the following steps are essential : — 

(i) There should be more education in the elements of agriculture among the 
agriculturist classes. The education given should be of such a type as not to create 
a distaste for agriculture in the mind of a boy. The boys should be made to feel that, 
as a profession^ agriculture has unlimited scope for improvement and is likely to yield 
great returns to human efforts if scientifically and properly applied. 

(a) Attempts should be made to stimulate thinking on rural problems by the 
study of different phases of village life, and for this facilities should be provided. 

(3) 1 he tendency to sub-division of holdings should be stopped. Steps to 
enlarge and aggregate holdings which permit the employment of scientific and-up-to 
date methods of agriculture will go a long way to attract men of enterprise to the land. 

(5) 1 believe the landowner is anxious to improve his position and to adopt any 
means within his reach whereby his position can be improved. But ambition is soon 
crushed out of him because of the local and social conditions over which he has no 
control* Then there are family obUgatioes ; these make it impossible for him to 
improve his land. Thus my impression is that land improvements do not take place 
mainly for want of capital. Those who have got capital want to enguge in money- 
lending whieh on the average brings aboutp per cent return to their capital, while the 
improvement of land appears to give him uncertain and fluctuating returns. There 
are some who content themselves by subletting their holdings and live upon their 
rents. Another belief which is current among a certain class of people is that improve- 
ments are taxed by the Government in the shape of enhanced assessment at the time 
of settlement. This argument has no force as improvements are already Exempted 
from 'Assessment' and only illustrates the tendency cf the people to blame' fli>e Govern- 
ment for^,anything and everything. 

Question 2$ — Welfare of Rural Population. — ( a) In my opinion, mneh 
depends upon the health of the cultivators and this problem has not been properly 
attended to. Cholera and malariad fever and other diseases prevail at certain periods 
of the year and cause considerable loss to the people* They also lessen the effidency 
bf the worked These are doubtless fostered, if not caused, by want of dOAhliness 
on the part of the people. Much has been done to combat these but a vast field Ires 
untilled in this direction. With people, who, in spite of their daily numerous 
ablutions, are ignorant of the laws of hygiene^ success means more time and patient 
work among them. I think an increase ih the number of sanitation panchayats, 
tillage, pa^ichayats, travelling dispensaries and the spread of general education vill 
remove some of the evils resulting from the present state of things. 

{b) ,With the advent of the Reforms and other world wide causes, a new wave 
‘ot' indu^irialisaflon has entered India. The institution of machinery, which in the 
*ti£aC to come may lead to the industrial regeneration of Indik, is making headway. 
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Some people think that industries will atone tnake the country prosperous^ but in ttiy 
opinion ihis «ill not He so and the land should be restored to its proper position as the 
chief St urce of new wealth in the country and alnro^^t the only source o) producing 
raw materia; for the industries. When over 70 per cent of the people in Inaia ^am 
their livelihood directly from the soih the pu^sperity of this country seems destined 
to rely more upon agriculture than upon incustries. Hence the improvement ol the 
agricultuiist’alivelihood constitu'es the readiest way of improving the material 
progress of the country. The question of legeneratii g the economic life of a 
cultivator is therefore *» problem of the first magnitude Under these circumstancesj 
a close study of some of the phases of rural economic life is essential. It is impossible 
to acquire a keen and permanent interest in the problem unless one is cognisant of 
its nature and significance. This accounts for the fitct that the social and economic 
interc'ts of ihe Ind an farmers have rot as a rule received proper consideration at the 
han^s of Indian politicians. As^ to know the di^ea e accurately is half the cure, soi 
it is very neces'iary to find out wha: ails the cultivator, hence the necessity of an 
agency for carrying out the proposed survey. 

. , Having considered the necessity of an enquiry it is necessary to find out what 
agency and method are requisite to c^ircy out the object in view. In my opinioci 
Cover -'ment agency is the only reliable and proper agency to carry out this work* 
If definite lines of enquiry are laid down, the existing district staff with a little 
extra trouble will be able to conduct the survey. The pitfalls in the way of the 
enquirer are many and figures collected become of doubtful value unless they are 
corisUntly checked by ob:»enatlon. Ihe Go^-ernment cfficers besides knowing the 
area unoet enquiry have the advant-gc of supplemei ting facts by constant observation 
and comparing the same with facts collected in a siml ar way unoer similar conditions. 

Scope OF PRf'PnSBD ENQUIRY.— In selected villages ihe enquiry should be of a 
searching character with a view to elicit correct information as tu the aiae of holding 
of each ryot, the extent to which he is indebted, the amount spent by him on food 
and clothing, on social ceremonies which absorb so much of the income of the 
"Cultivator, etc. Estimiites of ihe cost of (•ruduction with the amount of produce 
received and the possibilities of oecreasing the cost of production and increasing the 
outturns from his fielos also should be studied 

Method. — In my opinion, one tahsil should be the unit of enquiry. A single 
village can hardly typify the conditions of a Province. It IS) therefore, necessary 
that the study should be spread over a number ot villages in different tracts. The 
resiuits obtained by such study are likely to be of broader application. This will also 
enable us o invest gate the conditions under which agriculiure suffers from deteriora- 
ting influences It will then be pcssib e to h cate the cause and Anally to devise 
means to remedy it. This enquiry should spread over a long tune. 

Oral Evidence. 

32674* The Chairman: Rai Sahib Dwarkanatb Singh, you are ft talukdar in the 
district of Seoniio the Central Provinces?— Yes. 

^2675. We have your note of evidence ; uould you like to make any statement in 
amplification of that no«e? — I have already written wb; 1 1 have to sxy. 

33676. And, if 1 may say so, you have made your viev^s very plain. What is your 
own connection with agriculture ?— I am an agriculturist ; I have got 96 villages in 
Seoni district. 

32677. How many acres?— Each village is 1,000 to 2,000 acres. 

3267^. You do not know the exact area" ?— No. 

52679. Is that held by you on the malguzar right ?— Yes. 

33680. Have you got any cultivation in your own hands?— Ves, over 50 
villages. 

32681. You are cultivating them yourself ?•«— Yes. 

32683. By hired labour?— Yes, I have engaged servants. 

32683. Do you pay the wages of your labourers in cash or in kind ?— Sometimes 
they are paid in kind and sometimes in money too, 

32684. Have you any irrigated land? - Yes, some; g^^nerally there is a little tftok 
my own in the home-farm ; from the tank we generallylrritgate the kharif paddy drog, 
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Have you any wells P— Sinking wells is not popular in my district. 

33686 The irrigation is entirely tank irrigation P— Yes ; when we have fruit 
gardens we irrigate with a well, 

32687. What is your principal crop P— Wheat and rice. 

^688. In regard to horticulture) are you growing oranges P— No, mangoes and 

326B9. Do you grow any vegetables P— I grow them for home consumption. 

3^690. Have yru anything to tell the Corrmission as to the feeding of your 
working bullocks P Do you follow the usual practice ?— Yes, we have got some forest 
and we collect grass j and there is local fodder, namely, u heal bhtisa, 

32691. Do you grow any fodder?— We have big fields of fodder and we cut it 
annually ; it rs collected for our own bullocks. 

32692. What sort of fodder P— Just grass. 

32693. Have you tried any of these new grasses that have been imported ?— No, 

32694. Do you make any silage P— No. 

33695. What manure do you use ?— Cowdung. 

32696. For the wheat land ? — No. we do not give manure to the wheat laud 
there is not enough for ube in the paddy land. 

32697. Do you use artificial fertilisers in your wheat land ?— I have not tried 
theim 

33698. For how many years in succession do yon grow wheat on the same piece 
of land P— We grow wheat and gram alternately, generally. 

32699. Do you think there is much manurial substance in the water that comes out 
of the tanks P It h s been suggested by one witness that his lana maintained its 
fertility owing to the fact that the water witi which he irrigated his land swept through 
the village areas and pickled up a consideiable amount nf plant food in so d Jng ?— How 
can that be so ? The silt depodts in the ank. The fidas r.ear the basH are more 
fertile than any others, but I do not know that the tank water will help in that way. 

32700. I suppose you have to clean your tanks out from time to time ?— Yes, 
we dig up the silt from the tank beds and spread it in the bandhm, 

32701. Would you give us an indication of the outturn of your land P — ^Wheat 
usually gives 4 to 5 times, and rice xo to 20 times. 

32702. How long have you known the land ?— Four or five years. 

r a3. Have you the history of the cropping of the land for any length of 
Do you know what went on before you went there . P — V es. 1 used to go there 
witn my parents. 

32704. It is a family estate, is it P—Yes, for two hundred years we have been 
settled there. 

32705. Has there been any diminution of the fertility of the soil?— It is going 
down. 

32706. Yoi think the fertili^.of the land is decreasing P— Yes, 

” 33707. What proof have'’ you in support of that statement® — Generally the fiells are 
washed away when there is no, particular arrangement for bunds, and if the manage- 
ment IS a little careless. 

32708. That is soil erosion.?— Yes. 

32-709. But what about the fertility of the soil that is in position ?— We like to 
take cr'ops off theland, bm generally we do not give manure. 

asVio Prof Gangulees Is the yield from the lard decreasing ?—That depends 
on the season j this year we did not get any rain and the crops naturally decreased, 
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317 ” • The ChaitPtau i Are you confident in your own mind tl»at this rather 
modest form of farming is the most paying j do you not think higher farming, as we 
would call it, that is f.irraing on a system according to which you wojiM put more 
money into your land in the shape of manure, might pay you ?— Ves, if we put a hund 
^ound it pays ; if we invest more money it pays. 

32712. Do you not think you might infest some money in artificial fertilisers 
if you cannot obtain cowdung ?-«-The expense would be too great. 

3371.3, Have you ever worked it out ? — I have not worked it out, but 1 do not 
think it would pay, because we have to borrow money. I am speaking of the ordinary 
cultivator. 

32714. 1 am thinking of your own case. 1 am trying to discover how it has 
come about that you have not experimented in the use of fertilisers for wheat 
growing ? — We have not tried them. 

32715. It is not for me to make suggestions as to how you should manage your 
farm, but do you not think you might venture* an experiment over 10 acres. It would 
not involve much risk ? — That we are doing with the help of the Agricultural 
Department. 

33716. Why do you want the help of the Agricultufral Department? You have 
only to buy a ba^ of artificial manure and put it om tl:^ land ? — We have tried growing 
hemp on the laud; the Agricultural Deparlment advised us to do that ; but that was 
not satisfactory. 

32717. Do you mean green manuring? —Yes. 

32718. On page 498, yon speak of taccavi, loans, and I judge from a later statement 
in your note that on the whole you are satisfied that taccavi loans are well adminis* 
tercd P — Yes, but it is difficult to collect the loans, 

32719* Have you come across a case where an application for loan was 

made and was refused, when you yourself from knowledge of the case thought the 
application was a reasonable one 9 — No reasonable application has been rejected so 
far, bnt where cultivators have bad habits, are not really solvent and do not utilise 
the mofley properly, and the Tahsildar knows they are not good men, it is refused. 

32720. You do not think applications for iaccavt loans arc refused without good 
grounds ?*— No. 

32721. You suggest the starting of land mortgage banks. Is not it the case that 
a great many cultivators in this Province have got nothing to mortgage?— Yes, and 
that is why they do not get any money from outside. Thpse who have absolute 
ccupancy can mortgage, but ordinary occupancy tenants cannot mortgage. 

32732. What proportion of your own villagers are holding on simple occupancy 
ficht ?— All of them. - . . 

32723. So that none of your tenants can borrow 9 — No. 

327J»4. Do you lend money yourself 9 — No, 1 do rjot do mpueyleuding* but when 
the rent gets into arrears they have to enter into an agteemept to pay inst^ments, 

33725. Do you provide any seed 9— Yes, 

32726 How do you finance that 9 — On credit, 

32727. What return do you get 9 — One-ijuarter of the crop, 

33728. On page 498, you point out that the mon^Iender is not altogether as blood 
thirtty a creature as he is painted. Do you see any hope of eliminating the money- 
lender from the agricultural system of India for some years to come?-»I think there 
must be someone, either the private moneylender, or the bankj or the ma^ajan or 
whoever if may be. 

32729. You say: ‘‘Thegrdat drawback of the moneylender is that he chargeg 
high rate of interest ” 9 — Yes ; that depends on the solvency of the man. 

32730, Dq you mean that he insures against possible i.nsQlvency by charging a 
hig[her rate of interest 9 — The moneylender tries to get as much as he can in the shape 
ot interest. . ^ ' 

32731. It depends on the solvency of the borrower P-^YWt 
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3973s* The man with a poor credit has to pay a higher rate of interest P— 

Yes. 


39733*, Prof , Oangulei : What is the private rate of interest in your neighbour* 
hood r— It IS about 34 per cent. 

33734. Ty Chairman i On page 490 what exactly would be the function of the 
Board, the setting up of which you suggest P— They can give some 

, 3373 S‘ Would you give the Boards statutory powers?— I think we must; other- 
wise they cannot work. 

33736. Would one of their functions be to cancel interest ?— Yes, 

32737. Do you think there is a danger that operations of that sort may limit the 
credit of the cultivators P— It will naturally follow ; but at the same time their statue 
will be better j they will be given a good start, 

39738. It is a question of degree P— YeSi 

32739. You must be careful not to overdo it?— Yes. 

39740, You are definitely of opinion, I see. that the patting into operation of the 
Usurious Loans Act would be advantageous ? —Yes, 

32741, You point out cn page 499 that a considerable amount of borrowing is 
due to the extension of credit coiisequent upon the rise in value of land That looks 
as though the amount which the cultivator borrows is the amount which anybody is 
prepared to lend him ? — Yes. 

32742. It is rather measured by his credit than by his needs ; he borrows as much 
as he can get ? — Ye^. 


32743. Does that suggest to you that there might be some danger in affording 
unlimited cheap credit P— Yes, he may misuse it. 


32744. Then you give us an interesting note of your ideas in the matter of 
consolidation of fragmented holdings. Have you experience of this in your own 
villages P— We have not got this scheme there. But I was talking about this in the 
Provincial Board of Agriculture with regard to Chhattisgarh, 

32745. Would you turn to your answer to our Question 20 on page 503 of your 
note ? 1 see that you think that the amount of cotton taken as a sample amounts 

to some deprivation to the cultivator ‘owing to certain maloractices, eg., taking of 
cotton in the shape of sample \ Do you think that enough cotton is taken for this 
practice to be a serious disadvantage to the cultivator ? — They take as much as they 
like and so many people take it. 

32746. You mean they take Uxge handfuls ?*-Yes 

32747. It is the actual amount taken that you complain of j is that right?— 
Yes. 


32748. Are you familiar with the society at Akola ?— -No. 


32749. Do you sell your cotton through the ordinary market?— I do not deal 
in cotton j I deal in wneat and rice. 

32750. Taking rice, dj jou go to the ordinary market or sell to the merchant ?— 
1 go to the market 

32731* Wheat?— I sell to the Sanias, 

32752. Straight to the ianias? — ^Yes, 

WM. Onpageso3 h*l( way down you say : ;• tha prodnce i, takan at the 
shop, wiere the adij/a purchases the produce fw himself . Now the adfya i. really 
a small broker or commission agent, is he not ? Yes, 

337<4. Is It not highly improper that one who acts as a commission agent djould 
also buy as a merchant »-T here were some rules to prevent this. 

33755. What eflect had these rules f— There were Cotton Committees last year j 
' 1 do not know exactly what happened. 
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«7<6 When I ask you to sell my cotton on commission I assume that 'you are 
going to get me the highest prices in order that you may get the biggest commission j 
fttt if you are going in fact to buy as a merchant you are trying to get my cotton as 
cheap as possible ?— Yes. 


Then 1 understand from your answer on page 503 that there is no sufficient 



35758. Can :fou get the full value of your quality if you have got all your goods 
mixed up If it is pure we get a good price. 


327^9. You are talking about rural Welfare at the end of your note, page 506. You 
say, ‘ It is impossible to acquire a keen and permanent interest in the probiom unless 
one is cognisant of its nature and significance. This accounts for the fact that social 
and economic interest of the Indian farmers have not as a rule received proper consi- 
deration at the hands of Indian politicians*. All farmers in all countries will tell you 
that , no politicians are of any good to them. But apait from that, what I wanted 
to ask you was this. Do you feel that more might be done to attempt to interest and 
inform what is called the intelligentsia in the business and life of the countryside r 
There is a great scope for that. 


32760. Have you ever ccnijidered the possibility of instituting a degree^ of rural 
economics, which degree might be a qualification for public oibces in services other 
than those connected with the Agricultural Department I think there should be some 
such thing. 


32761 . Meanwhile the town-bred Indian^ however able or active he may be, is as 
a rule very ignorant of the life of the country side, is he P— -Yes. Even the people 
who say they represent the rural interests in the Council do not know anything about 
the rural conditions j but simply on account of their influence they enter the Council 
and I do not know what they do in the Council for the improvement of the rural areas. 

32762. Prof. Oanguleex Are you in touch with the co-operative movement 
in any way P— Yes ; 1 am a Director of a Cc-operative Bank. 


32763* Do you k''iOw of any primary society working in your neighbourhood ?— 

Yes, ^ 

3^64. Can you tell us hew that particular society that you know of is working P— 
It is working well ^ it pays the instalments ia time 

32765. Has that particular society attained the object that you mention on 
page 505, namely, the principle ot self-help and thrift?— It has n^t attained it to the full 
extent, but it is on its way to attainment. 


32766* You visit these societies occas'ocally yourseli ? — Yes. 

32767. On pige 500, you make a reference to certain crops that can be grown 

with the utmost profit consistent with the religious sentiments of the people r What 

are the crops that you have in mind ?— hemp and lakkon^ a kind or pulse. 

32768. Do the people still have prejudice against these crops? — No, when i^ 
brings in money a>l the prejudice is gone. Sann hemp was supposed to be grown only 
by the low caste people and now Brahmins are growing it, 

32769. Do you think that religious sentiment is certainly “not a handicap ?— It is 
disappearing. A certain well-known Rao Bahadur who is a Brahmin actually got a 
prize for sann hemp in the last exhibition and that shows that the prejudice is 
miappiaring. 

32770. With regard to the consolidation of holdings, could you tell us what is the 
attitjide of the malguzars towards this question 0! consolidation?— Generally you will 
find "that the malguzars have got the best land and the poor cultivators are given lands 
far away from the best latids. If the malguzai has lands to give out, he will always 
the best portion of it for himself and give the remainder to the cultivator. . 

32771. But he is not in favour of consolidation, is he ?-rlt all depends on hs 
mood. 1 am a malguzar and I am in fiavourof consolidation, 
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32772* your brother malguzars are oQt ?— That depends on their education 
and the objects they have in view, 

32773. Have you at any time discussed this queation with your brother mal- 
guzars ? — Not seriously, but casually. 

32774* You say that the present method of the distribution of seed is not 
satisfactory. Why? — When they get a sort of taccavi from the Government they go 
directly and purchase anything they want, ^ 

32775* From where do you get your seed? — I have got my own farm and I alv) 
get seed from the Government farm. 

32776. You are a member of the Board of Agriculture? — Yes* 

32777. Have you at any time made a suggestion before the Board as to how to 
improve the method of distributing seed? — The demonstration farm takes the res- 
ponsibility of distributing seed to the different people in central areas some 20 miles 
apart, and the seed is distributed fiom there. 

32778* I want to know if you yourself at any time ever took part in the 
discussion? — No. 

32779. Was there any discussion at any time to improve the seed supply? — I 
think theie was. 


3278a Were you present at that discussion ? — Yes. 

32781. Did you yourself take part in it? -Yes. 

32782. With regard to agricultural industries you told us that 240 days is the 
average number of days during which the farmers work and you talked about subsidiary 
industries. What are the subsidiary industries that you uould like to introduce if you 
had thepotverto do so? Have you thought of any spare-time occupation? — No, 
I have no definite programme for that. 


32783. You grow cotton ?— No. 

32784. You farm a very extensive area. Would you appoint an agricultural 
graduate from the Agricultural College here to manage your farm ? — Yes, 

32785. Have you at any time tried to get one ? — All the graduates that come out 
are employed by the department itself, 

32786. If you got one how much would you pay for him P— *I could afford to pay 
about Rs, 100 a month, just to look after the farm work and nothing else. 

32787, Did you approach the agricultuxal authorities here to supply you with 
a roan when one was available ?— I had a talk with Dr. Clouston’ on the subject and he 
said that he was short of men himself. 


33788. What variety of wheat do you grow?— i’mf. In my neighbourhood they 
grow Pusa 4* 

32789. Who introduced it ?— The form gave it to us. 

33790. Mr. Calvert \ Have you read a‘book by Mr, Darling called ‘The Punjab 
Peasant in Prosperity and Debt’ P— No. 

12701. There is a gre>t similarity of views between your note and Mr. Darling’s 
book. Is land passing into the hands of moneylenders to any great extent in this 
Province It is gradually going away and the hanias and pleaders are now monopo- 
lisiog it. 

^2702. Do you think that the process will do any harm to the country?— The 
treal cultivators of the soil will disappear; they will drift -to tbe^ cities for jobs and if 
ithey cannot get jobs they will have to come b,ack and take to farming again. 

‘^2793. You are inclined to recommend" land mortgage banks. W6uld they.be on 
the co-operative method or some other method P— I think there opght to be some otqer 
(method. 

32794.. you thought itoutP—No. We want some sort of or^anisatien 

Which wQtiJld lifter^t^he-malgitzars. There is om provision-for big landlords. 
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3^795* You say that the needs of the cultivator for capital to carry on his ope- 
rations are very small. Could you give us an idea of the amount oE cash required for one 
acre of vheat?--I think generally a cultivator is in posses^n of lO or 12 or 13 acres, 

32796. How much cash is required for one acre of wheat? — If his bullock dies at 
the very moment he would require Rs. 30 or Rs. 40 to purchase a new bullock , 

32797* You have not worked it out per acre P— No. 

32798. Sir Henry Lamrence : Have you got any forest area in your villages P— Yes. 

32799. Do cattle graze on themP—Yes, the people of the neighbouring villages 
bring their cattle to graze there and they are charged grazing fees. 

32800* At what rates?— At the Government rate. We charge the same rate as 
the &vei;nment charge. 

32801. Is that the ordinary custom with the malguzarsP Do they charge the ^ 
GovernineDt rates? — They charge more sometimes. People who belong to the village * 
are charged less $ those who want to graze their cattle for a short period are charged 
more* 

32802. Is there any surplus of cattle in your villages^ Are they more than is 
necessary for the needs of the cultivators?— There are not enough for the needs of the 
cultivators. 

32803* We were told that in a great part of this Province far too many cattle are 
kept. Is that not your experienc^P—The-e are not too many cattle. As a matter of 
fact I am required to purchase bullocks for my own home f.trmtng. 

32804. Useless cattle are not kept at all?— Sometimes the old cattle are kept on 
as the people do not like to part with them or destroy them. 

3 2805* Have you tried to improve the class of cattle in your villages ? — Yes. 

32806. What is the breed of bull you have?— The Gaolo breed, which is a local 
breed. It is not a good milking breed ; it is a good trotting breed. 

3S8ojr. And for plough work?— I get them from Hoshangabad for plough 
purposes especially in wheat areas. For the mud Goalo bulls do very well, 

32808. Do you not keep any cattle for milk purposes?— Up to now we have 
kept bufiEaloes only because we let the calves drink the milk. 

32809. Do yon know that experiments have been made in some parts of India 
to show that you can improve the milking capacity of cows P— Yes, by crossing 
with Montgomery bulls. 

328101 You have studied that ?— Yes. 

32811, But you have not adopted it?— This year we have sent for a bull from 
the Seoni District Council, They purchased a Montgomery bull and it is being used. 

32812. You personally as a landowner have done nothing in that respect?— No* 
we are just trying the Gaolo and Malvi bull* ' 

3281 3. Do you think it would be reasonable to raise the gra zing fees in Government 
forests?— I think they are quite high enough. If we increase them we have to dimmish 
the grazing in particular tracts. Supposing we have grass land for the grazing of 2,000 
cattle and we allow 3,000 cattle that will not be sufficient. If these facilties were 
provided 1 do not think there would be any objection to increasing the grazing dues. 

32814. In some areas the iiialguzars charge four times the Government rate ?— 
Yes, that all depends on the needs of the man who wants to have his cattle grazed. 

32815, And that rate, namely, four times the Government rate, is paid bv 
the people ?~It depends on their necessity,. Supposing there are grazing areas 
near thbir hodses, they will naturally pay more for those because they can sucervise 
their bulls more easily. ^ 

Jja8x6. And that raises no discontent on the rart of the payer towards the 
malguzar 9—1 think he agrees to pay and that is why he takes his cattle there for 
graungv 
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32817. And be is perfectly content with the bargain ?- He has got to be contented. 

37818. What is the average area of your villages f Will it be 

1,000 acres to each village, roughly ?— I have not gone into the details of it. 

32819. Could yon not make a rough guess ?— I cannot tell you erectly, 

3s82o. You said there are 96 villages ? — Yes. 

32821. How much land revenue do you pay P— Rs. 35,000. 

32823. Do ycu know the rate of revenue per acre P*~No, I have just taken over 
charge of the family business. 

32823. Are you manager ? — I am just one of the members of Ihe family. 

32834. Is your estate subject to the Hindu law of inheritance P — Yes. 

32825. It is capable of being divided from one generation to another ?-*Yes. 

32826. How many shareholders are there now ?— We are a joint family. 

32827. But ycu have not been a joint family for three generations ?— We have 
been a joint family. 

32828. You divide the incoire ?— We have a common mess, and we are a joint 
famiiy* 

32829. All of you Yes, 

32830. How many shareholders are there P— There are 4. FormeHy my grand- 
father was the only Iran in possession of the estate. After him, out of his 5 'sons 4 
died and only x son survived. e get hold of one man in our family and make him the 
head. 

3283 X. Supposing any of the present shareholders want to have their portions 
separated, what will happen P— He will certainly have his choice. 

32832. Supposing this division goes on, in another 50 years each sharer will 
have only 10 to 15 acres ? — Yes. 

32833. And after that there will be sub-divUion into still smaller fragments P— 
Yes, that will go on and the ceterioiation will continue. 

32834. Have you ever thought how it could be stopped at certain limits ? — It is 
net in our hands. If my son demands his share, I cannot stop him from having it. 

32833. Is your property situated in one block It is in 30 villages, in patches. 

32836, Is it high land ? — Some of it is high land and some low land, 

32837. Is there any hill land ?— We have some hill land and some of it is in the 
plains, 

32838, Can you give us a rough idea of the population of your estate P— No, 
1 have not calculated ic« 

32839. You said that this year the rains have failed and you are afraid of losing 
your crops P — ^Ycs. 

32840. You say you have a tank ?— It is not for wheat, it is for paddy. 

32841. But this is not the time for paddy ?— No. 

32842. How is it you are afraid of losing your wheat ?— The land is not irrigated. 

32843. irrigate it from the tank ?— Na 

32844. Can you not lift the water for that area ?— The water level is very low. 

32845. Does the tank hold any water. It is just enough to irrigate th«. rice tract. 

32846. Rice is finished now 9 — Yes, and the water has gone down. 

32847. There is water in the tank ?— Yes, but it is not enough to irrigate the 
wheat tract. Even pumping up the water will not help. 

3284S. You are a Rajput p— I am a Kayasth. 

32849. You have always been a native of this Province P- We have been in the 
Province for 200 years. 

32850. Sifff*firyt^«rincei What ProVmw do you come ftomJ-From th, 
Uniitad Provinces, Rai Bareilly. 
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32851. SirGanga Ram: You pay Rs. 35,000 as land revenue; what in your 
profit?— ]ust half. 

32852 For the whole yeaf P— Ye?. 

32853. You manage it yourself ?^1 have my agents and sub-agents. 

32854. There must be a general manager ?— Yes ; one of my relations is the 
manager. 

32855. You do not grow cotton ?— No. 

33856. Why not?— Because it does not grow in my tract 

32857. How do you know that it does not grow ?— We have tried to grow it, but 
t he soil is not suited for cotton. 

32858. Have you any of your own schools there?— We have District Council 
schools in some villages. 

32859. You have not offered any facilities to your tenants in the shape of hostels 
or anything like that ? — Mo, but sometimes ! get hold of my tenants’ sons and send 
them to schools at Hoshangabad. 

32860. Did you receive any agricultural education ? —No. 

32861. Are you a graduate ? — No, 1 am a matriculate. 

32862. You are not a member of the Legislative Council ? — Mq 

32863. Sir Thomas Middleion : On page 501 of your evidence, you have given ui 
a detailed estimate of the time that a cultivator spends In cultivating his rad* crop. 
You make it 240 days P— Yes, approximately. 

32864. Have you got these particulars from your books, do the figures represent your 
own experience ?— It it what I see every day. 

32865. You just sat down and made an estimate ?— Yes. For a 20-acre plot; 
plonghmg will take 15 days, and the rest of the operations must be finished within the 
time I have indicated 

32866. You say that the kharif crop groan on this area is rice ?— Yes. 

32867. Do you have anything else?— There is; war, butit i-i very little, because 
when the weeding operations are started, transplantation operations go on side by side 
and generally the people go for transplanation rather than for weeding. 

32868. When you were making this estimate, what size of holding had you in 
your mind ? Something like 20 acres or more ? — No, because that depends on the 
working capacity of the man. If a man woiks in a certain area, be will have his 
programme, and he must finish within a certain time, according to the size of the 
holding. 

32869, Supoosing a man has less than 15 acres, he will n2t be fully employed?— 
He cannot be fully employed. 

33870. Are there many in your viUagei who have less than 15 acres P— Yes 
Afte the ploughing, they hire themselves out as labourers. 

3287 1» They themselves go out as labourers ? -Yes. 

32872. What is the usual size of the holding of your villagers P — Sometimes they 
hold 60 to 80 acres ; sometimes they are roalguzars and they reside in the villages. 

32873. You do not have many men who are holding less than 15 acres, and who 
ate going out as labourers ?— There are manv holding 10 acres. But they cultivate 
an additional area on the adkia system. ' Some of them have got bullocks of their 
Qwn, and in fair weather^the; go (,ot to the fcre«^ts and use them for bringing teak, 
tn the cultivating season, they cultivate some additional land on the adhia or half and 
half system, 

32874. Is wheat thh only important crop in your district?- Yes, 
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3 * 87 .' 5 . What is the time of the year when you have most difificuUy with fodder?— 
Tune and July. 

32876. Just before the rain brings fresh grass ?— Yes. 

32877 I see that you estimate that the average cultivator would spend about 35 
da^s in collecting grass for his bullocks? — ^Yes. 

32878. How many bullocks do you suppose him to have? —Two bullocks, 

32879. Does he keep any cows at all ? — He may have one cow. 

32880. Or a buffalo? -A buffalo is not generally kept. If a buffalo dies there 
will be greater loss to the man. They prefer to keep a cow. 

32881. Would the man who has 60 to 70 acres keep a buffalo?— He will have 
two buffaloes. 

32882. You told us that there are 4 members in your family; when you were 
preparing this evidence, did you discuss it with the ether members of your family, or 
is it your own?— I consulted them, and 1 consulted some of my friends. There is 
division of labour in my family; one looks to the social side, another to agriculture, 
and so on, 

32883. This evidence represents a consultation in your family ?— Yes. 

32884. On page 503. you think that, as compared with Berar, your people in the 
north are not so well off for markets?— Yes. because where there is cotton there U a 
market, but for wheat we have to deal direct with Bombay, 

32885. Have you been much in the Berar markets ? — No. 

32886, You are not aware of the fact that from Bera** markets there are many 
complaints ? — No, I have not gone there. 

32887. So that your belief that they are better off than you is not founded on 
personal knowledge ? — No, 1 know nothing about Berar markets. 

32888* Sir Ganga Ram .* You have just listened to the evidence of one witness 
about prohibition of liquor. What is your view about it? I know personally that liquor 
is a favourite drink with Kayasths ?— Not with all Kayasths. 

32889, Would you favour the idea of prohibition ?— Liquor drinking is bad and I 
think any sensible man will be opposed to it. 

32890. Will your community object? — My community does not take liquor. 

3289!. I am not talking about you personally, but of the community as a whole? — 
There are 12 sub-divisions among the Kayasths, 

33892. But your community as a whole takes liquor ? — We shall be outcasted if 
we take liquor, 

328931 If liquor were prohibited, yoa think your community or anybody else 
would not be put to any inconvenience? — When my community does not take liquor* 
how can they be inconvenienced ? 

32894 Would they not take to illicit distillation ? — ^When they do not drink, why 
should they go in for it? 

32895. Sir Thomas Middleton : Are there any members of your' family who 
are .graduates ? — No. I am the only one who has passed the Matriculation examination. 

( The witness withdrew* ) 

The Commission then adjourned HU ti a,m, on Saturday, iho January, 
at Tioshangahad. 
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Saturday, January 29th, 1927. 
HOSHANGABAD. 


Presents 

The Marquess of Linlithgo^v, d. l. {Chairman). 


Sir Henry Staveley Lawrence, 

K.C.S.I., I.C.S. 

Sir Thomas Middleton, K B.E., 
C.6. 

Rai Bahadur Sir Ganga RaM} Kt., 
C.I.E., M.V.O. 

Mr* J* A* Madan, I*CiS* 
Mr. F.W. H Smith. 


Sir Tames MacKenna, Kt., C.I.E 
I.CS. 

Mr. H. Calvert, C.I.E., I.C.S. 
Professor N. Gangulbb. 

Dr. L. R. Hyder. 

(ydni Sicr^iaries). 


Mr. KALURAM POCHORY,' representing the Agricultural 
Association, Gadarwara. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question 2— Agricultural Education (i).-- No; neither the trained teacbets 
nor the institutions are in sufficient number in the Province to impart a sound knowledge 
ot agriculture to the students in general. 

(ii) There is great need for agricultural education in this district. There is not 
even a primary school in Narsinghpur where pupds can be taught the broad principles 
of modern agriculture. 

(iii) Yes, most necessarily. Gradually a large number of such trained teachers 
Will be available. 

(V) Only a few study agriculture for the sake of agriculture and improve the 
methods of cultivation on their holdings. Most la Is leorn agriculture for the sake of 
getting into Government service. a 

(viii) Nature study, school plots and school farms are all essential and beneScial* 
These create in i he stu ients a liking to receive higher training in agriculture. 3 
to 5 acres of land should be attached to each school in rural areas, and an expert 
teacher should be provided to impart the training. 

Question 3— Demonstration and Propaganda. — ( a) Intelligent cultivators 
should be helped with improved implements ; these should be demonstrated on their 
farms from time to time when necessity arises. 

( 5 ) & (c) Improved implements might be demonstrated in different localities to 
which they are best suited by a sufficient number of skilful demonstrators from time 
to time. Every facility should be given to such demonstrators to make the demon* 
s (ration a success. If there were a number ot trained demonstrators in a district, and 
if the most suited and useful implements are demonstrated by them, the demonstration 
' should prove a success everywhere. These demonstrators should receive special 
training in ihe use of machinery from lime to time in the course of their service at the 
leading institution to become familiar with the ever changing desigtis and improvements 
ibtroduced in modern machinery. 

Question 5.'- Finance— (a). For improvement of land and purchase of improved 
machiuery, money should be advadeed by the Government for long terms at a low 
rate of interest (t.e., at not more than 3 per cent). 

(£) The low rate of interest of iacea^i loans by the Government will induce the 
cultivators to make much use of the iaccami, but it should be seen that the cultivators 
make the right use of such loans, and ensure this either the improved implements or 
the improved seeds should be given instead of cash or the malguzars concerned should 
be informed of the kisans taking such loans so that they may keep an eye on the proper 
utilisation of the money. 
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Question 6,— Agricultural Indebtedness.— ( a) (i) The poverty of rultivators, 
increased stanciard of living (when everything has gone dear), high rental and poor 
outturns of crops. 

(ix) The cultivators taKe tbe loans either from the Government or from the local 
sowcarsOT malguzars to whoir they mortgage their property (land). 

(iii) Poor outturns, accidental deaths of the working bullocks or marriage of 
sons or daughters. 

(o) The or moneylenders should be bound in the Province by legislation 

to give loans to the cultivators at not more than the settled rate of interest. 

(c) Absi lute-occupancy land should not be mortgaged. All the rules and regula- 
tions appU^'able to occupancy land should apply to absolute-occupancj land also, and 
the law should be amended accordingly. 

Questions — Irrigation —(«) (i) There are no perennial canal facilities in the 
Narsinghi)ur district ; they should be created there. 

(iii) The Government should help l^irgely by advancing the loans at a low rate 
of interest to the cultivators for construction of wells for irrigation purp<’ses. The 
Agricuhuiai Engineer or his staff should advise thrm at what depths they would get 
economically water on their holdings, and supply them the most econt rniral purnping 
plants direct from the Urge firms dealing in such plants thus avoiding the intermediaries 
and procuring the plants at a moderate cost 

Question io.— Fertilisers— (a) Improvement by the use of fertilisers would be 
possible if the Agricultural Departuiei.t in this Province purchased the e direct from 
the manufacturers, and wtre able to dispose of the same nt cost price H would be better 
if some of the fertilisers were manufactured in India by the aid of the Government, 

(/) If the Government forests are opened free to the agriculturists tor taking oiit 
wood for agricultural purposes and fuel, this practice of using cowd-ing for fuel would 
soon vanish. 


Question 14,— Implements— (i) Most of the improved implements have been 
found usetul for agricultural work, but they are beyond the reach of an average 
cultivator on acenunt of their high cost It is therefore suggested ihat the Government 
should import surh imp'ements direct from the manuf act Ties and sell th rn to the 
agriculturists at a cost price. The fac? should be notified to the agriculturists who 
will apply fur their purcha e It would be much better if the Government started 
a workshop for tne manufacture of useful implements in India. 

Question 16.— Animal Husbandry-(«) P) The Agricultural Department should 
maintain a breeding faim in every district, and supply bulls to the desiring cultivators 
on the premium system. 

Question 18.— Agricultural Labour— (J) The agricuHurists are now feeling 
the pincn of scarcity cfl.bou^. The main c'nuses are that the labouiers are recruited 
by the railway couipan'ea and various mills on high wages. agricultural labour 

should be bound by legislition and some percentage should be fixed to each village so 
that labou' may be available for agricultural work, ur the most efiicieit ard 
best suited labour saving machines should be demonstrated on a large scale in villages 
to economise labour. 


Question iq.— Forests —(a) The Government should bring down the heavy 
crazing fee for a buffalo to the level of the fee for a cow or bul.ork when it is taken to 
the fore-ts. 1 here are many hilly malguzari villages adjoining tl.e Government forests. 
It so tappens that some cattle of ti e^e villages sou etimes go astiay and st^ into 
the limits of ihe Government forests. Tte penalty which a hsan or a maJguzar has 
to pay to the Government is very very high. It should be reduced and the culti vators 
should be tieated more kindly by the forest authoiilies. 


‘ Question 20 — Marketing— ( a) Ex’sting market facilities are not satisfactory, 
Gadarwara and Kareli markets of the Natsinghpur district are reterred to in this answer. 

(i) Commuftication from interior to the central markets should be facilitated by 
good roads and temporary bridges across the broad perennial rivers in open weather. 

(ivl Dharntada-^k society founded in times past now exacts three 
of every 4 maUnds of grain by a cultivator for g>ving alms to the poor. Other chanty 
fun^, and useless payments like the charges, gram cleaning charges, charged 
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of a man who puts graiu into the weighing pans while weighing, charges of a person 
who brings adtya^s letters from the post office should all be checked. These charges 
ate in addition to those which a cultivator has to pay to an adtyA on whose shop he 
generally sells his grain, to the dalal (broker) who allures the cultivator to take his 
grain to a particular adiya for disposal and to the weighman. 

(in) In the cultivating season, the adivas make payment in notes for the gr^n sold 
off to the cultivators and when the cultivators ask for silver, they take a discount 
which varies from three to eight anna-^ per hundred as the ca-^e may be, This should 
be checked. If need be, main or sub-treasuries in a district should help by way 
ol changing notes from the adtyas for silver coins 

(iv) There should be one sort of measurement throughout the district. The 
units of measurement differ very widely throughout the district and it is very difficult 
to make exact calculations. 

(d) A Commercial Gazette^ which may be published bi-weekly or daily in 
Hindi, is very badly needed, which may deal with market conditions, Indian or 
foreign, crop returns, Indian produce, etc. 

Oral Evidence. 

32896, The Chnirmnnt Mr. Kaluiam Pochory, you have been good enouffh to 
provide the Commission with note of the evidence which you wish to give. Would 
you like to add anything at this stage to what you have written or may 1 ask you one or 
two questions? — You can ask questions. 

33897. Would you tell the Commission what is your own connection with agri- 
culture?—*! am an agriculturist ; I own a village and I have got about 200 acres of home- 
farm 

32898. What class of land is it that you own ? — Malguzari. 

32899. Is any of your land irrigated ?— Yes, about 20 acres. 

32900. By well ?— By well and river. 

32901. You have got one well?— *Yes. 

32902. How do you lift water from this well?— By motes made of leather and by 
means of bullocks, 

32903. What are your principal crops on the aoo acres? — Wheat, gram, Juar 
iuff etc. 

33904. Are you growing any sugarcane ?— I have started growing it this year. 

32905. On the irrigated patch P— Yes. 

32906k What varieties of wheat are you growing ?— -Ptssi and A. f 15. 

32907. And what cane?— Mauritius. 

32908. So that the Agricultural Department has been of some service to you in 
providing good varieties P— Yes, certainly. 

32909. How many villages do you own P— One. 

32910. Is that malguzati P— Yes 

3291 1, How many acres ? — The area of the village Is about 4,000 acres. 

33913. Do you take an active interest in the cultivation of your tenants? — ^Yes, 
certainly. For instance, foriret];p I was not doing any cultivation and I have taken 
it up now with the idea of improving tie holdings of the cultivators. 

32913. Are you encouraging the villagers to sow the improved varieties Yes. 
Cotton was unknown formerly in my parts ; now many cultivators have taken up 
cotton, ground-nut and sugarcane, 

^2914, Do you lend reed to the villagers ?— Yes. 

32915. How do you finance that advance?— I charge interest at 25 per cent. 

329x6. You take interest in kind ?— Yes. 

329x7. Do you lend any money at all to the villagers ?— Yes, I do. 

' 32918. Have you any co-operative credit sodety in the village P— No. 

32919. Have you had any experience of a co-operative credit society P— Mo. 

3292a ‘ At what rate of interest do you advance money as a rule ?— At 12 td 24 
per annum. 
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Do you find that your villagers are able to make punctual repaymentsP— 
NotalwaySf ^ ^ 

32922s Depending, I suppose, on the season Yes. 

33923. From your answer to Question 5 on page 516, I understand that you see 
some danger in the free granting of taccavi loans unless care is taken to see that the 
money is spent in proper directions P — Yes*, certainly. 

32924. In your experience, is an application by a cultivator for a taccmi loan 
usually granted if tlie request is reasonable one ? — Yes. 

32925. You think that the officers concerned are quite ready to grant iaccavi 
loan where the applicant can show good reason for such a loan Yes; I was 
myself a Tahsildar and have got sufficient experience of these things* * 

32926. You suggest, in answer to puestion Sowcars or moneylenders 

should be bound in the Province by legislation to give loans to the cultivators at not 
more than the settled rate of interest What is the settled rate of interest ? — Not 
more than 9 per cent. 

32927. That would bring your own rate of interest down by points, would 
it not ? — I do not mind that ; 1 want that my cultivators should be benefited. 

32928. Have you studied the history of attempting, at various times, at various 
places, to limit the rates of interest by statute ?— No. 

32929. Do you see any danger in that P*— I do not know much about it. 

32030. You put forward a suggestion that a certain area should be irrigated. Do 
you found that proposal on any expert advice? — There is a river in the Narsinghpur 
district and there was a proposal to dig a canal from that river ; there is some correspon- 
dence about it in the district office. 


32931. For how many months in the year is there water in the riverP— Throughout 
the year. 

32932. Do you know whether the levels have been studied at all ? Is it possible 
to run the water from the river P — 1 do not know much about that j but I know there 
was a proposal. 

32933. How many pairs of bullocks do you keep? — 8 pairs. 

32934. Have you had any difficulty in feeding these bullocks in seasons of fodder 
shortage?— Yes, great difficulty. 

32933* What experiments have you made for the preservation of fodder?— I 
SOW some fodder crops on pay land ; but Ido not find sufficient fodder for my cattle. 

32936. Have you heard at all of the making of silage ?— Yes ; I have beard of it. 

32937. Have you ever seen it done ?— Yes, 

32938, Where?— 'I do it myself. 

32939. You make silage? — Yes j but I cannot get sufficient fodder, 

32940, Did you make silage last year?— No j 1 am doing it this year. 


32941. For the first time ?— Yes. 

32042. Prof.Ganguhei Who suggested this to you ? -I read about it in some 
books indin the leafletl which I received from Poona. lam now digging pits and 
putting tny fodder in them, 

32Q43. The Chairman \ Then you make the suggestion that the male buMo and 
the ie-buifalo should be charged the same grazing rates as the cow or bullock ?-Yes ; 
they have got different forest dues, 

32044. Do you know why the forest dues are higher for buffaloes than they are 
for the cows?— The Forest Department takes about 4 to, 8 annas lor bullocks and 
cows while it takes Rs. 2 for buffaloes. 

32945. You do not think the buffalo eats a good deal more than the coiK ?— Yes, 

1 think it does. ^ o r 

3204& You want the buffalo to be fed at the same price as the cow?^ In the 
interests of the agiicultunsts we ought to reduce the rates, 

32947. Have you any buffaloes yourself ?— No. 

3294a Do you get any milk from yonr own cows ?— Yes, 
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32949 * Wbat do you feed your milch cows on P — Grass. 

32950. In the season of shortdige what do you give them ? — Bhusa and grass, 

32951. Any grain ?— Yes, also grain. 

32952. How much ? — One setr per day per head. 

32953. Ftr bow many months in the year do you give it P— Throughout the year, 

32954. Do you make any difference in the case of cows giving milk P-- N’ot much. 

32955. hat is the best yield in milk from your cows P —3 seers per cOw, 

32056. Then yfu complain of the penalty that the or the malguzar has to 

pay to the Goverrment in cases cf an mals going astray. What has the cultivator to 
pay? — Sometimes a fine of Rs. 10 to Rs, 50. 

32957. For a first offence?— The man is produced before the court and he is 
fined. 

320i; 8. Tell us, in your experience, what happens the first time when the man’s 
bullock is found in the forest? — He is fined Rs. 10, 

32959. For one single bullock ? — For the whole lot, for the offence. 

32960. Mr. Calvert . Is it compensation or fine? — It is a sort of fine, 

32961. Is it not compounded ? — ^The man is produced before the court and he is 
fined by the court. 

,32962. I think it is compounded ; it is a voluntary payment in order to avoid 
prosecution?— He is made to pay it. 

32963, But he pays it in order to avoid prosecution in the court?— He is prosecuted 
and produced before the court ard then he is fired. 

33964 The Chairman * Is there a shortage of labour in your district? — Yes; we 
are feeling the scarcily of labour. 

32965. Do you cultivate your own 200 acres by hired labour ?— Yes. 

32966, Are you short of labour?— Certainly, 

32967, You suggest, as a possible remedy, that agricultural labour should be 
bound by legislation. Do you nnean that labour should be tied to the village?— Yes ; 
sometimes in a village all the labour is taken away by the railway companies and 
lactones. If there is legislation like this, a certain number of labourers will always 
be in the village and they will not leave the village. 

33968, Ycu suggest that the villager should be bound to the village ; is not that 
old-fashioned ? — M y idea isth-'t they should be made to woik in the village on reason- 
able wages ; otherwise people in the village suffer very much on account of shortage 
of labour. 

32969. Sir Henry Lawence: What is a reasonable wage?— 4 annas. 

32970. What is 'in unreasonable wage ?— 2 or 3 annas. 

32971, You th»nk the labourer can maintain his family on 4 annas P— If he remains 
n the village, his wife and children also do some work and earn wages, 

3'>973. The Chairman'. What was es are the labourers now offered? — When they 
get 8 annas a day they leave the village. For instance, those who are working on the 
railways are getting Rs. 16 a month and we pay them Rs. 8 in the village. 

32973. Hamali means the charge for porterage? — Yes, 

32974. Sir Henry Lanrence : Have you got any forest land of your own ?— 
No. 

32975. Have any malfifuzars got any forest land in your village? — KTo, my 
village IS far away from the forest. 

33976, There is no forest growth at all, or grazing land let out by malguzars ? — 
No. 

1^2977, And you consider the charges by Government for grazing in forests too 
high ?— Yes. 

32978, Should all grazing be free ?— Not for all cattle. What I meant to 
say was that the agncult iral cattle should be allowed to graze in the Government forest 
free because there 13 very httle pa'^ture land in our vill-tges and the result is frictioo 
between the malguzar and the tenants, because the tenants take their cattle to graze m 
the malguzar’s land in the night 
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*32979* The inaTgttzars have got grazing land, have they P — Not all ; some have , 
but the cultivators h ve not got ary, and the result is that they take their cattle to graze 
in the laud of the man who has reserved grass for grazing purposes and there is friction. 

32980. Does the malguzar allow the villagers to graze their cattle on his land on 
payment of any fee ?— There are not sufficient lands, and what he has is not sufficient 
for his own purposes. 

32981. What fee does he charge for cattle grazing? — It is not the practice to 
charge any fee. 

32982. You want the forest to be also free for bringing wood for agricultural pur- 
poses and for fuel P^Yes, I wish the pe^'ple to preserve all their cuwdung for manure; 
Manure is a most essential and necessary thing for the improvement of land and unless 
the people get their wood they cannot do it: they use cowdung fuel. 

3298?. Are the agriculturists allowed to take wood from the forests on payment 
now ?— Yes. 

32984, What are the rates of payment P — They pay 4 to 8 annas per cart-load. 

32985. And for a head-load? 2 to 4 pice. 

32986. And 4 annas for a cart-load ? Is that too high?— It is not too high ; it is 
high in this sense that the people take about 4 or 5 days to bring the wood and if they 
are allowed free wood then it would be a sort of a boon to them. 

32987. You do not think it would damage the forests ?— -No , I think that accord- 
ing to the number of members in a family a certain number of cart-loads of wood should 
be allowed free. For instance, if a man has 4 person^ he may be given tuo cart-loads 
of W( cd free for fuel purposes. In that manner he may be induced to preserve his 
cowdung. 

32988. Is cowdung used at all for manure now ? — Sometimes. 

32989. What breed of cattle do you keep ? — ^The deshi or local breed. 

32990. Any Malvi P— No. 

3299 X, Or Gaolo P— No : the breed we keep as I said just now is called deski^ that 
is a local breed. 

32993. Do you make use of any bulls kept by the department?— Not at present. 

I am getting one this year. 

32993. Are there no bulls kept in this part of the country by the Department of 
Agriculture?— No ; not in the Narsinghpur district. 

32994. Sir Garga Ram : 1 understand you have got 4,000 acres of land altogether P— 
My village contains 4, coo acres of land, 

33993. Out of that you cultivate only 200 acres? What about the rest?— It is 
cultivated by the tenants. 

32996. You are the malguzar of the* 4*000 acres ?— Yes. 

33997* How much do you pay in revenue?— Rs^ 3,800 for 4,000 acres. 

33998. That is nearly one rupee an acre. What is the period of settlement?— 
The new settlement is for 30 years. 

32999. Do you consider the settlement heavy P— Not very heavy, provided we get 
a good outturn. In the poor years we do consider it heavy, 

33000. How far is your estate from this river Nerbudda?— My village is about 
10 miles off. 

33001. How far are you from the forest?— About 18 miles. 

3*^003, Supposing this wood were given you free, would you want the Forest 
Department to bring it to your door ?— I do not want that *. all I want is to be given the 
wood free. 

33003. That means you will save 2 pice per bead-load and 4 annas per cart-load P 
Do you think that very heavy ?— It is not heavy, but it will induce the cultivators to 
preserve their cowdung if they get their fuel free. 

33004. Do you not grow cotton?— Yes, 

33005. Whar do you do with the cotton stalks?— That is not used for fuel; it has 
never been used because it is not considered to be good. 
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33006. Wo in the Punjab use nothing but cotton stalks, they take the place of 
^owdung P— .That may be the case in the Punjab but the people of these parts do not, 

33007. Why cannot you use it if we can?— We can use it, but we are not doing 
BO at present. Moreover our cotton areas are not large enough to allow sufficient 
supplies of cotton stalks being obtained. 

33008. How much cotton do you sow? —Only about 50 acres in my village* 
cotton, really speakhtg, is not known in this, part of the country. ' 

33009. But every one knows what cotton is. The question is whether cotton 
would not grow here?— Cotton could be grown but the people are not doing it, 

33010. That is not the fault of the Government, Do they impress Jabour for the 
railways ?— No. 


3301 E. Supposing your labour did not go to the railways would you find employ.* 
ment for it all the year round ?— Yes. 

33012. At the same rates ?— Not at the same rates as the railways pay. 

330x3. Why ?— Because we cannot afford to pay so much. 

33014. Why should you grumble then ? Do you want to prevent the men from 
earning their livelihood ? — No. 

33015. But it comes to that. You think 4 annas a day reasonable P Can a man 
with a wife and family live on 4 annas ?—The wife is also working. 

330^^ And the children ?•— The little children do not do any work but a boy of 
8 or 9 years does. 

33017. Is even 8 annas a day sufficient for the whole family P— Yes. 

33018. What sise of holding would you consider to be sufficient for the support 
of a family?— 13 acres. 

33019. Of land without any irrigation ? — Yes. 

33020. And what would be gross income from 15 acres?— It might come to 
about Rs. 200 a year. 

33021. What do you put in the silos ? fuar ?^yuar generally : this is the first 
experiment, 

330a®- So far you have been keeping fW stalks for the winter season ?— The 
stalks are used for feeding cattle. 

33023. Do you mix any green stuff with it ? - N 0 . 

330*4. Does nobody in these parts ever tni* any green stuff such as carrots and 
turnips ?— No. 


33035* Why not ?— Because we do not grow turnips and carrots. 


-330*7. And have you seen silage being made on the farm here P— Yes. 

330a8. Sir Gufiga Stmt I Haw you any tanks in your vilkgeP—No. 

33089 . Not even atfy wells ?— There are two wells only. 

33030* No irrigation wells ? — No. 


3303.V Have you any idea as to whether irrigation can be brouc 
you any luto of tank irrigation ?— If any irrigation is possible in 
country, it is well irrigation or deep canal irrigation. in 

3303a. From what river P--*From the Dudht river. 


wrought here ? Have 
>*e in my part of the 
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33033 - Where is that river?— Just on the border of the NarsinKhper and 
Hoshangabad districts. 

, 33034* Has that been brought to the notice of the Irrigation Department ?— Yes ; 

tt was under consideration. 

Have you a scheme for it ? — ^Yes. 

33036. And why was it dropped ? — I do not know, but there are some papers 
about it in the district office. 

33037* How far is the river from your place ?— About 12 miles. 

33038. Is that a tributary of the Nerbudda river?— Yes. 

33039* That, yon think, is a scheme which would bring irrigation to your 
estate ? — It would command a very large area and at the same time it would pass 
through large areas under rice. 

33040. What is the present yield of your crops? Take wheat for instance ?— 
Not more than four times the seed. 


33041. How many maunds per acre ? — Not more than 5 maunds per acre* 

33043. And cotton? — About 2 maunds. 

33043* How much is a maund ?— 40 seers. 

33044. Are you growing ground-nut? — I had been growing ground-nut but owing 
to the ravages of jackals I have gix'en it up. 

33045. Are you troubled by pigs also ? — No. 

33046. You are troubled by jackals only ?— Yes j jackals and crows give a lot 
of trouble. 

33047, Why do you not shoot them ?— I do. 

33048. Have you any difficulty in getting gun licenses for agricultural purposes ?— • 
1, personally, have never experienced any dimculty. 

33049, Have the people of your village experienced any such difficulty ?-* I do 
not know. 


33050. Tell us all your troubles. You have complained about irrigation. What 
other troubles have you which concern agriculture? — There is no irrigation ; there is 
no pasture land left by Government. 

3^051. You yourself can reserve land for pasture?— What I mean to iaf is that 
the cultivators do not reserve any land for pasture. 

33052* That is not the fault of the Gk>vernment. You can reserve pasture^laud 9 — 

Yes. 


33053. Is there any Government pasture land which they do not throw open tp 
you? — No. 

33054. Scarcity of labour is one of your troubles ?— Yes* 

33055* Any others ? — Manure is not preserved by the people. 

33056. That is the fault of the people? Tell us the troubles for the relief of whidb 
Government can come 10 your assistance ?— They can supply as with good implements. 


33057. Free?— Not free. They can give faccaiti loans for long terms it low 
fates. 

33058. You would Hfce to have, improved implements ? -Certainly# 

33059. As regards wells, you say that there is no man to tell you where the Water 
can be found ?— That is so. 

93060. You can find out by boring?*— The people are so badsward that they 
cannot take the trouble to go so far and get expert advice, and thetefoce Government 
should come to their aid. 
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33o6x. You work your well by a naie ? — Yes. 

3'^o62. How many hours does the well keep the motejroln^ before it becomes dry? 
— In the hot weather, it becomes dry in one or two days ; it depends on the capacity of 
the well. 

33063. If you work it continuously for one Or two days, it will go dry P — Yes, in 
the hot weather, but not during ibis time of the year when there is ample water. 

33064, You are not confronted with any other trouble P— These are the troubles. 

33065. Sir Thomas Middleton I How far are you from HoshangabadP Where 
is your village P— My grillage is abjut 60 miles off from here. 

33066. Is it close to a river ? — I have got a river in my own village. 

33067. You mentioned that you have one well and that you irricate 20 acres 
from it P—I do not ittigcte 20 acres from the well j I have got 20 acres of land which 
can be irrigated. 

S-^odS. How much can you irrigate in one season ?— -This year I am irrigating 
about 5 acres. 

33069. At the bottom of page 5*6, you ssy that advances should be given to the 
villagers in kind?- Yes. 

3^070. Or, if not given in kind, that the malguzars should be told that money is 
given ?— Yes. 

33071. And you think that the malguzars will supervise the proper use of the 
money ?— Certainly. 

33072. Is that likely? Do you think that the malguzars will take sufficient 
intere:»t in their tenants to see that they spend their money properly P-" Yes. Most 
of them will do that 3 those who are well-wishers of the tenants will do it, 

33073. How many of the malguzars in your district would you class as being 
well-wishers ?— I think about 75 per cent. 

33074. You have 2 gO acres which you are cultivating yourself, and you have 
told us the crops you are Cultivating. I want to know what area of each crop you 
grow on your 200 acres. How much wheat do you have this year ?--40 acres, 

33*575. You grow granas is it mixed with wheat, or is it separate?— It is 
separate, I grow 40 acres of that. 

33076, And how much of tur ?— About 20 acres ; it is a rahi crop. 

33077. How much juar do you grow P— About 40 acres. 

33078. And cotton ?— Very little this year, about 10 acres, and HI 10 acres, 

33079. How many men da you employ ?— I employ ii servants. 

3308a How much would a boy of 8 or 9 years earn? — 2 to 3 annas per day, 
because we ktep boys fcr taking the bullocks and cattle for grazing. 

33081, But you engage only one or two boys for that purpose ; the boys cannot 
get re^zular wotk with you at 3 annas a day? — It is not regular. Of course, 1 keep one 
or two boys for grazing cattle, 

33682. A mSn gets a wage of 4 annas P— Yes. 

33083, What is a woman’s wage P—3 annas. 

33084. How many cattle have you got?— 31 cattle. 

330^5. First ot all, you have told us the number of your bullocks P— Yes, it is 16, 

33086. Bat you have sotne cows P—I have 15 other cattle. 

33087. You send these 15 other cattle to the forest for grazing P— No. 

33088. You keep them yourself ?— Yes, 
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33089. You complained that there is"no pasture land in your village, but S you 
have told us that they can get grazing for *3 to 4 annas per cow and Rs. a per buffalo. 

Is it likely that, if a nnan can get grazing at that rate, he will keep land of his own 
for pasture P — They have to go to the forest. 

33090. The forest is not at a very great distance ?— -It is at a distance of 
18 miles. 

33091. Is there not the practice of giving the cattle into the charge of a herdsman 
who takes them to the forest P^That is not the practice. We have to keep oar own 
men. 

33092. Even if you keep your own man, you are paying him only 4 annas a 
day ?— Yes, 

33093. Is it not very cheap grazing^?— Yes, for the man who has a good income, 
but for the poor people it is rather high. 

33094. How can you ezpect people to reserve a pasture when they can get 
grazing so cheaply P ^Because, when they have got a holding, they must leave a 
portion for grazing. 

33095. You estimate that the yield of average land in your district would be 
Rs. X3 to Rs. 14 a year ? — ^Yes. 

33096. Are you growing any new wheats ?^I am growing A, 115. 

33097* MacKenna ; You are speaking for the Gadarwara Agricultural 

Association ?— Yes. 

33098. How long has this Agricultural Association been in existence ?— For the 
last three years. 

33099. Who are its members P— There are malguzars and cultivators, 

33100. What is the proportion of malguzats and cultivators? Are therejmore 
malguzars than cultivators ?— They are mostly malguzars. 

33101. What are the objects of the Association ?— It has to consider h-jw to 
improve the cultivation, 

33x02. By what method do they go about doing it? — At present they confine 
themselves to good seed. 

33103. The Association produces good seed ? — They have collected some money 
for the purchase of good seed. 

33104, They buy seed from the Agricultural Department P --Yes. 

33105. Do you think that the Associatiop is doing any s'good P— Not much good 
at present, but it will do good if it goes on with the work. 

33106. Is there much enthusiasm P— Yes. 

33107. How many non-agriculturists are on the Association ?— None. 

33108. It is purely agricultural ?— Yes, 

33109. You say that there is scarcity of fodder in your village. Do you grow 
juar^ — Yes, 

331 10. You do not use the stalks for fodder P— We do. 

331 1 U That meets the difficulty of fodder shortage to a certain extent ?*-Yes, 

Is it not the general practice to cut the juar at the top and leave the 
stalk tor gazing ?— We also cut the stalks into pieces. 

331 13. At what depth do you ge t water when you dig wells ?— 18 to 30 feefc^ 

What is the cost of digging a well of that depth P— It cOmes to about 
Rs.4<itoRs. 500 per well. I have recently sunk a well, and it has cost me 
Rs. 500. 
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33 * 15 - Wonld it not pay you lo dig a number of these wells for irrigation of 
wheat ?— It would, but I have got only one well, because we have the river and I am 
going to set up a pump* 

33116, What variety of cotton are you growing now ?— Cambodia and toseim, 
1 get the seed from the Agricultutal Department. 

33117. When do you sow it?— In the ir-Onth of June, just at the beginning of the 
rains. I grow it without irrigation. 

33118, H ave you tried cotto n before ?— Y es. 

331 19 What kind did you try then ? —The deshi variety. 

33120* How did that pay ?— I think it did all right. 

33121. What is the position in regard to cotton ? — The prices of cotton h ive gone 
down since last year, and that is why 1 have not sown much cotton this yea'. 

33 j22. You have 4,000 acres of Ian 1 ?— Yes, in the whole of my villag.*, 

33123. How much of that is under cultivation ?— About 3,500 acres of land is 
under cultivation ; the rest is covered by roals, nullahs ^ etc. 

33124. Is there any area available for grazing at all ?— We have reserved 25 acres 
of land this year for the purpose, but many of the tenants live outside the village \ they 
are pahadis, 

33125, Pfof,Gangulee\ Who is the chairman of your Association ?— I am the 
chairman. 

33126, Who is the secretary ?— Another gentleman. 

33127, Do you meet often ?— Once a month. 

33128. Regularly P- Not regularly. 

33120. When you meet, what do you discuss P Do you have a proper agenda ?— 
Yes/'^We have discussions about agricultural work. Sometimes, I make some experi- 
ments, and I explain them to the other peopK 

33130, Do you invite any members of the Agricultural Department ?— Yes, 

33131, * Do they come ?«-Yes> they come. 

33x32. And discuss mailers with you ?— Yes. 

33x33, You said something about the gross income from your crops ; what is the 
cost of cultivation per acre ol wheat P— It comes to about Rs.^ 15 per acre 

33134- What is the cost of cultivation per acre of cotton?— That comes to the 
same thing. 

3'ii3S. Do you find one crop is more paying than the other ?- Cotton is found to 
be more paying when we have good prices, but this year we have not got so much 
profit, 

33136. What variety of wheat do you grow?— and A. 115 from the A^ri-. 
cultural Department. - 

33137, That is a nOw variety P— Yes. 

33138. Do you find that A.11S grows cetter?— Yes. 

33139. And yields better P— Yes, and pay better. 

331140. Do you get a premium price from t YtfS, 

33x41. How many acres of A. x 15 have you ?— 1 have 10 acres under A. 1 15, 
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33142* Do you sow your own seed P— I have been saving it for the last three years ; 
now it is not so good, so I will change it this year and get it from the department. 

33143. You said you grow a certain quantity of ros^umP^Yea, 

33144. Is the roseum variety of cotton deteriorating? — I have only sown it for 
two years j I did not get good prices last year, and this year I did not sow any. 

33145* How many labourers have you on your farm? — I have 11 servants, and 
of course 1 get other labourers whenever necessary. 

33146, You have 11 servants for 200 acres of land? — Yes. 

’ 33^47* What average wage do you give ? You said 4 annas ? — Rs. 8 per month. 

33148. That works out at about 4 annas a day ? — Yes. 

33149. Are you connected with the Powerkhera School here ?— No, I am not, 

33150. Do ycu know any of the boys there? — I know the boys but I am not 
connected with it. 

33ISJ' Do you know the average messing charge per boy in that school? — No, 
1 do not. 

33152. It comes to about Rs, 7-8-0 ? — Yes, probably. 

33153* That works out at 4 annas per day ^ er boy ? — Yes, but there is a difference 
between their food and the food of the labourers in my employ. 

33x54. On page 51 7 you speak of the roost suitable and useful implements, What 
sort of imi lemen's have you in mind ? — I me.n motor tractors j they have been found 
useful in the sekra land ; but not in the black cotton soil ; they have been found 
very useful in eradicating kans j then there is the monsoon ploogh and the other 
ploughs, 

33155* Are you using any plough ?— Yes, monsoon ploughs. 

33156. Do you find any difficulty in regard to your draught bullocks ? —No. 

33*57. So that, when you speak of implements, you are referring chief! jr to the 
motor tractor, are you ?— Yes, the motor tractor, and other implements j for instance, 
the winnower and thresher. 

33158. Are you using any manure Yes. 

33*S9» Any drill ?— No, I am not using drills. One drill has been sent by the 
AgricuPural Department to our district, but 1 have not seen it yet. 

33160. Have you any experience in marketing? Where do you market your 
produce, your cotton and wheat ? — ‘In Garrawar and KoralU. 

33161. You say the marketing faciliries are not satisfactory ?— Yes. 

33163. On pagesiS, yous^eakof the charges of a' person who brings adfjfa*s 
letters from the post office P — Yes. 

33163, What is that charge ?— He takes a handful of grain fot bringing a letter 
from the post office for the ad^ya, the commission agent. 

33x64. Mr. Calvert . What is the price of land around your village ?— Rs. 200 to 
Rs. 300 \,et acre* 

33165. Is the price going up or down ?— It is going up. 

33166. In discussing indebtedness, you give as one qf the reasons the increwed 
Standard of living ?— Yes. 

331(67, Is the standard of living rising ?— Things are dear. 

-^3168, you do not say that? you speak of the increased standavd qf living. HftS 

standard of livuig risen P-^V^s, to som^ extent, 
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331<59. And you think the standard of living is a cause of their borrowing Yes, 
that is also one of the causes. 

3317a Str Btnry Lanrenc9 \ Have you been engaged in agriculture all your life ?— 
No, my father was an agricttlturist ; 1 was in Government service ; since I left Gov- 
ernment service I have been an agriculturist, 

33171. What was your Government service ?— 1 was in the Settlement Depart- 
ment as Assistant Settlement Officer, and I was Tahsildar. 

33172. How long have you been managing your own farm ?— For the last five 
or six years. 

33173. Do you ever get any officer of the Agricultural Department to advise 
you?— Yes, often, 

33174. What kind of officer ?— The Deputy Director of Agriculture, the Extra- 
Assistant Director of Agriculture, and the Agricultural Assistant. 

3317c. They all come and see your land? -Yes, and I myself go to Government 
farms to see things. 

33176. Are you a Brahmin ?— Yes. 

33177. Gaikga Ram : Are there many Brahmins owning land in this 
Province?— Yes, in my district there are many Brahmins who are malguzars and 
cultivators, 

33178. How do they get hold of the land I do not know the old history. 

33179- Was it given to them in charity ? — N o, not charity. 

33180. Then, did they buy land P— Yes, they have bought land. 

33181, But how did they become malguzars P— I am sorry, I do not know the old 
history of how they became, but they have been for many generations in the district. 

33182. ThB Ckairmani I want to be certain that I do not misunderstand your 
views about agricultural labour and the possibility of what you call binding agricultural 
labour by legislation. Would you tell me again quite shortly what your sugges- 
tion is ?— I mean to say that sometimes it happens that all the labourers go away and 
leave the village to work on the railway works, and so on. Of course, a certain 
percentage should be fixed to be kept in the village for agriculture 

33183. But is your suggestion that they should be restrained from leaving the 
village to take on temporary work?— Yes, 

33184. That they should be prevented from leaving the village ?— Yes, the 
contractors should be prevented from taking away the labourers. 

(The witness withdrew.) 
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Mr. K. P. PANDE, LL.B., M.L.Cj, representing the Tahsil 
Agricultural Association, Sihora, Jubbulporp. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question 2.-— Agrigulturau Education.— (i) There is one agricultural 
college which is affiliated to the Nagpur University and one agricultural middle 
school at Powarkhera. 

(ii) Owing to shortness of finances, the question of agricultural education 
has not been taken up on an extended scale though there is an urgent need for 
extension of teaching facilities in almost all the districts of the Central Provinces 
and Berar. 

(iii) No recruitment of teachers for rural schools should take place from the 
classes which have no experience of agriculture. In this connection. Govern- 
ment should waive the enforcement of the 25 years rule. 

(iv) The attendance is not quite satisfactory when we take into consideration 
the number of agriculturists, the area under cultivation and the number of boys 
attending ordinary schools. People have not much faith in the activities of the 
Agricultural Department, firstly, because they do not want to introduce improved 
methods of cultivation owing to financial and other difficulties, and secondly, 
there are no prospects for boys trained at such schools. If the boy passes his 
middle school examination he can go to the normal school and become a teacher 
after training, while in case of agricultural education he would have no 
prospects. * 

(v) , (vi) and (vii) Government should liberally give scholarships and open as 
many demonstration farms as there may be vernacular middle schools in the 
district and should also attach one farm to every normal school There are no 
incentives at present. Yes, modifications in existing courses of study should be 
effected. Schools in rural areas should have agriculture as a compulsory subject 

(viii) The present state of nature study is such that it encourages cramming 
and consequently is of no practical use. There are no plots at present attached 
to schools and the number of demonstration farms is still less. 

(ix| There are very few students who have studied agriculture in the existing 
institutions and almost all of them are in Government service. 

(x) Agriculture can be mlade attractive to middle-class youths by introducing 
more pa;^ing crops, by advancing them capital at a very low rate of interest 
and by giving them plots for cultivation, 

(xi) No steps have been takqn for improving the technical knowledge of 
students who have studied agriculture. 

(xii) Adult education in rural tracts can be popularised by opening night 
schools. 

(xiii) Agricultural education should be arranged by District Councils, 
Co-operative Central Banks and village panchayats. Government of course shall 
have to retain such powers as they deem necessary for co-ordinating the activities 
of such bodies. All charges in this connection should be deemed to be 
charged on land revenue. 

Question 3.— Demonstration and Propaganda.— (o), (h) and (c) Intensive 
propaganda and demonstration have been successful in influencing and improving 
agriculture. There should be one demonstration plot for a group of 50 villages. 
All results obtained from experimental and demonstration farms should be 
printed, distributed broadcast and hung up at prominent places in rural schools. 

(d) Intensive propaganda for selected seed in Sihora tahsil of district Jubbul- 
pore mrough private seed farms, co-operative credit societies, the Agricultural 
.^sociation and by the Department of Agriculture has resulted in the substitu- 
tion of better yielding varieties in place of the local seed of inferior quality. 
There are 100 private seed farms which grow and supply selected seeds. Win- 
nowing machines are also becoming very popular. 

Question 4. — ^Administration. — ( a) There should be no interference from the 
Government of India. The Government of India may take up only such activities 
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as may be beneficial to the whole of India* Provinces should be left to 
develop on their own lines. 

(b) No. 

(c) (i) Before the introduction of the Reforms scheme, the Agricultural 
and Veterinary Services were not in touch with the rural population, but now 
it has changed and therefore the work of these services is being more appre- 
ciated. 

(ii) The railways should be prevailed upon to give concessions to agricultural 

P roduce and livestock when transported for the improvement of agriculture, 
n some cases it would be necessary to put restraints on the exports of agricul- 
tural necessities such as fodder, bones, oil-cakes, cows and buffaloes of good 
breeds. 

(iii) Roads are one of the most crushing needs of the rural areas. They are 
the arteries along which the life blood of a district flows. 

(iv) The existence of the Meteorological Department is not much known 
to the agriculturists. 


Question 5.~-Finance. — ( a) Short-term loans should be advanced by co-opera- 
tive credit societies and the long-term loans should be advanced by Government. 

(6) There should be no delay^ in advancing taccavi and land improvement 
loans. A.griculturist8 do not anticipate their need before it has actually set in. 
This habit is certainly not justifiable on their part, but it has to be met all the 
same. It would be better that a credit limit should be fixed beforehand so that 
there might be no delay in financing them. 

The second cause of its unpopularity is that all sorts of coercive processes 
are^ used in making recoveries. This sometimes causes great hardship. If special 
facilities of summary nature which are given by the legislature to Government 
for realising its loans ^ were removed or modified, such loans would become 
popular. If those facilities are to be maintained, then the rate of interest should 
not be more than 3 per cent. 

Question 6.— Agricultural Indebtedness.-— (a) (i) The following are the 
main causes : — 

(1) Previous ^ loans which have not been cleared off for generations, 
(2) agriculture alone is not a paying concern, (3) high rates of 
interest, (4) seasonal calamities, (5) absence of facilities for marketing 
goods, (6) high rates at which the cultivator has to purchase his 
necessities of life, (7) size of holdings, (8) excessive fragmentation, 
(9)^ deadly forms^ of cattle^ diseases, ^10) damage to crops by wild 
animals, (11) factions and litigation, and (12) the land revenue policy 
of Government. 

(ii) Sources of credit — 

(1) The village moneylender ... .. 90 per cent. 

{2} Co-operative societies, Qovernment and others .... 10 per cent. 

(iii) Seasonal and social difficulties are the causes which prevent repayment. 

^ (h) The following measures, if adopted, would considerably lighten agricul- 
turist s burden of debt : — .r » s 


(1) Establishment of Conciliation Boards, (2) better facilities for advancing 
money at low rates of interest, (3) giving such facilities as may 
better marketing facilities, (5) elimination of 
middle men, (6) introduction of more paying crops, (7) establishing 
agricultural and cottage industries. 


j Usurious Loans^ Act, Such Acts do not produce as much result as is 
expected of them. In spite of such Acts on the Continent and the United Kingdom, 
sharks^ are in exisdence who can always find out new methods of defeating the 
provisions of such Acts. - ^ ^ 


desir 


Mortgages should be redeemed and facilities for long-term credit established, 

facilities are not made, it 


““ iwr ucttcr lacuiiics are not made, it is not 

are rnneeiit* mortgage and sale rights should be encouraged. If such rights 

£- monwIrndhi^^il.T “ ‘ t" ^ per cent of cultivators of their llnd 

^ .classes. I am against non-terminable mortgages. Without 

cannot tak^ anv'’?tZ “rt? economic condition of cultivator, Government 
^ either one wiiy or the other. 
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QufisTioN 7 .— Fragmentation of Holdings.— ( a) and (&) Voluntary coniol!- 
dation of holdings has proved to be a failure. Without making necessary 
changes in the Tenancy and Land Revenue Acts, no substantial result can be 
achieved. The obstacles in the way of consolidation are (i) the Hindu and 
Mahommedan forms of inheritance, (2) conservatism, (3) absence of an agency 
which can brings about such consolidation and (4) absence of legal provision. 

Legislation is necessary for the compulsory consolidation of holdings and for 
extending the right of pre-emption. 

Question 9. — Soils. — ( a) (i) Bunding of land should be encouraged for 
the improvement of soil. This system has considerably improved soils of the 
Jubbulpore haveli. 

Question 10. — Fertilisers. — {a) Yes, greater ^ use of natural manures and 
artificial fertilisers can be made. For this intensive propaganda and persistent 
demonstration of improved methods of their collection and proper application 
are necessary. The export of such material as may be utilised for manurial 

purposes should be stopped, such as bones, oil-seeds and oil-cakes. 

As long as fertilisers are not manufactured in India and as long as their 
price have not been considerably reduced, they would never become popular. 
The immediate ^ problem is how to adjust the prices of these fertilisers to the 
extra yield which they give. If these fertilisers are manufactured in India, 
they can be within the reach of everybody. In order to illustrate this point, 
it may be pointed out that the saltpetre industry of the United Provinces is 
made a Government monopoly. In such a big country as India is, it is not 

impossible to find out facilities for the manufacture of artificial fertilisers in 

some parts of the country, but the matter has not received the serious attention 
of the Government- 

(b) To prevent fraudulent adulteration of fertilisers, l^islation should be 
undertaken at once to license dealers in such goods. The ^vernment Chemist 
may also be instructed to inspect such depots. 

(c) To popularise fertilisers, they should be distributed free in the beginning 
and tneir results widely demonstrated and published. There should be supply 
facilities like those of stamps and liquors. They have been tried in the case 
of more paying crops such as cotton and sugarcane and they seem to have been 
successful. But it is very doubtful whether in the case of cotton they would 
be paying in view of the decline in prices. 

(/) The fuel problem^ is very important for the poor cultivators. At all the 
places in such tracts which have very few roads, cowdung has to be used for 
domestic purposes. Cultivators do realise the manurial value of cowdung, but 
being helpless they are using it as manure in the absence of other kinds^ of 
fuel. In order to deal with this problem, railway companies should be prevailed 
upon to charge minimum freight on inferior kinds of coal as are not suited for 
industrial purposes. The number of such coal mines in India is considerable. 
Many of them are not being worked as their quality does^ not find a ready 
market. If such mines can be worked even only by getting subsidies from 
Government, they should be encouraged to start work. Opening up of Govern- 
ment forests and better facilities should also be considered. In all such areas, 
where firewood is available owing to the vicinity of jungles, the practice of substi- 
tuting cowdung for fuel should be seriously dealt with Sirough village panchayats. 

Question 11. — Crops. — ^The main crops of Jubbulpore district are wheat, 
gram, oil-seeds and paddy. 

The yield of these crops has not been going up. The introduction of 

selected seeds has resulted m some good to the agriculturists and the dealers 

in grain. 

(a) (i) The value of pure and^ selected seeds is being realised as the crop 
of such seeds fetches a higher price in the market. The general estimate is 
that they get from 5 to 7^ per cent more than what they get for their impure 
and mixed grain. 

We think the time has come when the Government should take steps to 

encourage ^ the certified seed farmer to keep his seed as pure as it ought to be 

by supplying him seed of new and improved kinds at 5 per cent premium in 
kind. It is very doubtful that the existing seed of the newly introduced varieties 
is likely to continue its^high yielding nature* It might have been very suitable 
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to the soil once but now it is gradually exhausting the soil. The question which 
should be taken up now is, how can ferUlity of the soil be increased? This 
means better bullocks, better cultivation of land and better seeds. U*il®ss these 
three aspects of the problem are taken up simultaneously, no perceptible improve- 
ment can be achieved. The cultivator is unable to meet these difficulties because 
he harnot goriufficient capital at his disposal. While during the War prices 
of cereals had considerably gone up, he was able to pur^ase his other neces- 
saries out of the profits which he had made in prices. His standard of living 
has also gone up. The present position is that the prices of cereals have gone 
down, but there is not a corresponding decrease in the price of other commodities. 
Labour has also become scarce and dearer than what it was before 1918, the 
chief causes being :-(l) Rise in prices. (2) the diversion of 
to other industries which came into existence during the War, (3) the booming 
of other industries which came into existence after the War out of the capital 
which had accrued to the country from the profits which India had made during 
the War. To be short, unless food crops either secure better prices m their yield 
is increased, the agicultural situation is bound to be gloomy. The problem 
of manure should also be taken up. 


Introduction of new crops requires more money which unfortunately the 
cultivator does not possess. Moreover, he is not in a position to make experi- 
ments which in case of failure may reduce him to a state of utter poverty and 
indigence. We would suggest that Government should advance money free of 
interest for the cultivation of new crops for three years to approved and 
bona fide cultivators. 

(iil As regards fodder crops, the question has not been dealt with so far. 
The difficulty is that the rainfall of the district is about 60^ and the winter 
minimum temperature is 42® F. Fodder crops excepting grass do not thrive well. 
In order to solve the fodder problem, it is necessary that we should either have 
a catch crop or a rotation crop. 

Letters to all the Provincial Heads of the Agricultural Departments and to 
the Pusa Institute were sent by the Association, but no one was able to give 
sound advice in this matter. 


(iii) Selected seeds should be supplied from Government, Court of Wards 
and certified farms. 


A seed scheme sketched out for introducing selected seeds through the 
Agricultural Association is being tried in the north of the Provinces. 

(iv) Clubs for killing wild animals should be established in all affected areas. 
Government should issue licenses in all such areasi where much damage is done 
by wild animals. Government should also give rewards for the destruction 
of wild animals. Government forests should not be allowed to continue as 
breeding farms for such animals. A number of villages in the vicinity of 
Government forests are the worst sufferers in this respect. It should not be 
understood to mean that village shikarts should have free access to Government 
forests and be allowed to indulge in slaughtering ruthlessly all sorts of wild 
animals, but they should be permitted free of charge to kill such animals only 
as do damage to crops. 

(b) Greater facilities should also be given to cultivators. No suggestion 
can be made for any general replacement of the present crops. Along with the 
existing crops where facilities exist potatoes, sugarcane, ground-nut, chillies and 
sann hemp for fibre may be encouraged. Irrigation facilities from Government 
tanks for sugarcane^ and such other crops should be at low rates. The present 
practice of increasing water rates from year to year is detrimental to the 
progress of commercial crops which are not yet fully established in the Province. 

Question 12.— Cultivation.— (1) The tilling of land can be done with 
bullocks and hahhars in the summer season, but ploughing can only be done 
with ease from the Ist of October to the end of December; unfortunately in 
this very period cultivators are busy in harvesting their hharif crops and in sowing 
rahi crops; preparation of land therefore is never done on a large scale- Gov- 
ernment can help in the matter by maintaining regular teams of ploughs and 
hakhars worked by power on the contract system. 

, , The Department of Agriculture through the Sihora Tahsil Agricultural Asso- 
ciation^ has done some work in this connection which has been very much 
appreciated by cultivators. ^ The demand is steadily growing up but the 
apartment is not in a position to help them much. In order to meet die 
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demand of cultivators steam tackle has been purchased during the present 
financial year. 

(ii) There is no customary rotation of crops and there can be none unless 
we can find out a second crop which would pay as much as wheat does without 
in the least affecting the fertility of soil. The present practice is Aat wheat and 

t ram are mixed up in proportions varying, for example, from 70 per cent to 
0 per cent, 90 per cent to 10 per cent and so on. Gram being a leguminous 
crop helps to maintain fertility of land. 

Question 13. — Crop Protection. — (1) There is not much of crop protection 
in the northern part of the Provinces. Methods suggested by the department 
are generally expensive and ^ therefore are not taken up. As regards rust, the 
department has produced varieties of wheat which are able to resist rust. 

(ii) It is desirable that cheap methods should be introduced for guarding 
against infection, but there should be some provision to compel the owners of 
neighbouring fields to co-operate with each other. 

Question 14. — Implements. — {a) Before we take to new agricultural imple- 
ments and machinery, we should see that the existing implements are improved 
90 per cent of cultivators live in villages which have absolutely no facility for 
repairing machinery. Firstly, because spare parts are not locally available; 
secondly, if they be available, the mechanic is not available; thirdly, prices of 
such implements are prohibitive; and fourthly, owing to the small sizes of hold- 
ings, no ploughing or other agricultural machinery can be successfully employed. 

The general opinion is very much against machinery* The working season 
is so limited and the work is so pressing that the mere idea of breakdown of 
the machinery prejudices people against it for a number of years. 

The manufacture ol agricultural implements should be taken up by the 
Government of India at some central worshop and Government should make 
no profit over it. 

(b) Demontrations and exhibitions should be held m all towns having a 
population of 5,000 people regularly; secondly, there should be facilities for 
repairing machines; and thirdly, prices of spare parts should not be inordinarily 
high. Winnowers, ploughs and sugarcane mills are being manufactured in India 
and are becoming popular. 

Private firms should be encouraged in the production of agricultural imple- 
ments. 

As regards their distribution and sale, smaller implements should be stocked 
by co-operative societies and local bodies. 

Question 15. — Veterinary. — ( a) There is no reason for the Civil Veterinary 
Department remaining independent when its objects are cognate to those of 
agriculture. The Director of Agriculture should be a permanent hand on whom 
permanent responsibility for running the department should rest. He should 
have a decent salary and should have nothing higher to look up to. As far as 
possible he should be an Indian. He should be only an administrative head 
and should act as Secretary to Government for his departments. We insist on 
his being an Indian so that die experience which he may have acquired at the 
expense of Government may not be wasted after retirement. 

(b) (i) The present dual control and division of expenditure partly by Gov- 
ernment and partly by local bodies is undesirable. In its present form local 
bodies do not realise their responsibility in the matter as they cannot have full 
control over the working of dispensaries. 

(ii) There is need for expansion. 

(iii) We have no objection in transferring control to provincial authority 
provided they can be in touch widi local needs. 

(c) (i) Agriculturists cannot make full use of dispensaries, firstly, because 
they are not fully aware of their existence, and secondly, because tihe depart- 
ment is not equipped with facilities for dealing promptly with deadly forim of 
catfle diseases, and thirdly, because they cannot get hold of the Veterinary 
Assistant who has to tour throughout the whole tahsil sometimes having a radius of 
25 miles. It would be better that for ordinary diseases there should be a man 
of l-iower Subordinate Service in every Revenue Inspector*8 circle. Unless this 
is done the department would never be able to do any substantial service- to 
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cultivators. Tte department should carry on more propaganda than it has been 
carrvinfl on so far. For administrative control it should under the charge 

S Extrf-Assistent Commissioner of Agriculture. The department should 
also publish small pamphlets in the vernaculars about various diseases and their 

medicines. . , ^ 

(ii) We have never been able to feel the existence of touring dispensaries. 

(d) The first difficulty met with in dealing with contagious diseases is that 
villagers seldom take their cattle to dispensaries. When an epidemic breaks 
out on a large scale, its existence is found out and the matter is reported through 
the police and revenue agencies to the dispens.ines, and if the Veterinary 
Assistant is on tour it goes on spreading and cattle die in ni^bers. No 
legislation would be effective unless and until sufficient propaganda has been 
done to acquaint the people with the department and diseases. Legislation would 
result in the oppression of poor people by petty officials. It would create a 
great deal of discontent among ryots. 

(ej There is difficulty felt sometimes in securing serum in time. It is not 
stocked in sufficient quantity in the dispensaries and has to be obtained from the 
Research Institute. 


(/) Ignorance of villagers and non-availability of serum at ffie proper time 
are the obstacles in the way of popularising preventive inoculation. No fee is 
charged in rural areas. 

(g) A provincial veterinary research institute should be established in each 
Province to provide fuither facilities where they do not exist at present. Officers 
of both Imperial and provincial institutes should^ take up the work^ of research, 
but the provincial research work should be carried on in consultation with the 
Muktesar Institute. The general principle should be that the Muktesar Institute 
should not supplant the local institute. The Agricultural Adviser to the Govern- 
ment of India should be entrusted with the supervision of this department also. 
Creation of new different heads would be perpetuating the mistake which has 
been done in the Province. 


Question 16.~-Animal Husbandry.— Improvement of livestock both for 
agiicultural and dairying purposes is one of the crying needs of agriculturists. 
Improvement of such cattle would mean better farming, better business and 
better living. Formerly, the practice was that every householder had a cow 
which used to supply him with milk for domestic use and bullocks for agri- 
cultural purposes. Now he has none. His sons are ill-fed and he has to pay 
more than Rs. 150 for a pair of bullocks for which he used to pay only Rs. 
previously. In bigger towns where living is dearer, gao/as maintain cows 
as long as they yield milk and afterwards they dispose them of to butchers. 
A large number of cows of good milking breed find their way to slaughter 
houses. In view of the scarcity of agricultural cattle, the high rate of infant 
mortality and shortness of average length of life, the slaughter of cows should 
be stopped at once. Improvement of breeds both for draught and milking 
purposes deserves more attention from Government than it has received so far. 

(fl) (i) Bulls of good breed should be kept for service in a group of 50 
villages. They should serve cows brought to them free of all charges. The 
District Councils, Central Banks and other local bodies would be too glad 
to maintain such bulls- The practice of Government to discourage Brahmini 
bulls should also be given up. 

(ii)^ The dairying industry in India cannot flourish unless Government does 
something to check the import and adulteration of ghi and the practice of 
adulterating milk with water. 

(b) (i) There is no over-stocking of common pasture. What is being done 
is that all good pastures are being converted into fields. Over-stocking is now 
an exception. 

(ii) Grass borders in tilled fields are also being reduced. 

(iii) export of dry fodder should be discouraged by legislation. Wheat 

straw IS being exported from some of the districts of the Central Provinces to the 
United Provinces. In many cases, cattle have to find out fodder for themselves. 
In the majority of cases there is no stall feeding, the consequence is that cattle 
are deteriorating physically and dying prematurely and sometimes they are 
Slaughtered for meat purposes. ^ 
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(iv) Cultivators would not grow green fodder in dry seasons unless they cftn 
be convinced that fodder crops would pay them back. Unless dairying industry 
is pushed forward by Government, cultivators are not likely to do anything 
substantial for maintaining their cattle. 

(v) They do not get sufhcient mineral constituents in their food and there- 
fore the salt tax should be abolished altogether. From the figures of the 
Government of India it is clear that when a high duty is imposed on salt its 
consumption goes down and when its tax is reduced, consumption goes up. 
Government is, therefore, not likely to lose much in the long run. There is 
no reason why the manufacture of local salts should be discouraged. 

y Fodder shortage is most marked in the months of December, January 
and February and during the rains. Cattle get fodder of poor quality throughout 
the above period, and they take about four weeks to come to their normal 
state afterwards. 

(d) Government forests should be opened; new catch crops and rotation 
crops should be experimented on. Seeds of good grasses should be supplied, 
and the weeding of obnoxious weeds should be encouraged. 

(e) Any encroachment on village pastures should be severely dealt with. 
Provision should be made in the Land Revenue and Tenancy Acts for maintain- 
ing enough pasture land in every village; all pasture lands should be specially 
marked and set apart on the village maps. In all settlement operations such 
lands should be revenue free. 

If the landowners be exempted from the payment of land revenue over 
pasture lands, they would keep such areas for grazing purposes. The practice 
of the Central Provinces Government in recent settlements has been to assess 
even the grazing areas. If the State were to make a little sacrifice, we are sure 
that landowners would respond much more liberally. It is absurd on the part 
of Government to expect landholders to make concessions when they them- 
selves are not prepared to do anything of the kind. Secondly, where there are 
irrigation facilities, cultivators should be given special concessions to grow sann 
hemp in dry season with the help of irrigation water which will serve the 
purpose of green fodder for cattle in summer and that of manure for the 
succeeding crop of rice in the same season. 

Question 17. — ^Agricultural Industries.— (a) It is very difficult to give an 
accurate estimate of the number of days for which a cultivator has to work 
on his holding during the year. Conditions vary from tract to tract. In many 
places he has to be busy throughout the year, especially in double-cropped 
areas where he has to look after his fields either in their preparation, sowing, 
harvesting of crops, but it can be safely said that, with the exception of 6 months, 
he can more or less busy himself with subsidiary industries and can safely 
devote a part of his time to them. For 3 months generally, he has not got 
much work for the whole day. In the case of khanf crop areas, he has 6 
months leisure if he does not move about. 

(b) and (c) Subsidiary industries can be encouraged by supplying cultivators 
monej' at low rates of interest, by doing experimental and research work, by 
keeping mechanics to repair their machines, by supplying them with goods, by 
eliminating as many middlemen as possible, by arranging markets for them 
and by patronising and purchasing such locally manufactured goods. 

The following subsidiary industries can very well occupy their spare time: — 
Cording, spinning, weaving, carpentry, smithy, silver smithy,^ tinkering, 
lace making, dyeing and painting, match making, knitting, bidt 
making, carpet and mwar making, paper and card-board manufactur- 
ing, hulling, milling, preparation of pulses and oil pressing. 

(e) Government should do all experimental work in connection with the 
above subsidiary industries. The move of industrial concerns to rural areas 
would mean the ruin of agriculture as the tendency is that agricultural labour 
is paid in kind. Moreover, labour is better paid in other industries. Industrial 
concerns will pay better wages and besides they would be able to employ their 
men throughout the year. The result would be that there would no labour be 
available for agriculture. 

if) A more intensive study of each rural industry should be made. It wo’dd 
not be out of place to suggest that an ^xhibitipn pertaining to agriculture and 
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mtgidiarv to it should be held in Provinces turn by turn wery year. 
In such exihibitions practical demonstrations of agricultural^ machmea, implements 
and tools of industry should be given. Railway companies should be induced 
to ^e specid concessions to exhibitions and visitors intending to visit such 
exhfbitions^. If exhibitions are held and exhibitors are encouraged to demonstrate 
the utility of tools and machines, the whole thing can be studied at a glance. 
The introduction of new crops such as sugarcane, ^ 

where they do not exist and where there are facilities for growing them, might 
lead to greater rural employment. 

(fe) Agriculturists cannot devote their spare time to improve the healA 
condition of their own environment unless Government comes forward with 
liberal grants for encouraging such efforts on iheir part. Government ougl^t 
to have^a clear cut scheme about sanitation of rural areas which have been 
all along neglected. 


Question 18 .-— Agricultural Labour.— -(o) Generally, there is no surplus of 
labour It moves about for a few months then comes back to its original place. 
Our impression is that Indian labour is sufficiently mobile, unless there are 
other difficulties such as housing, malaria and harsh treatment. Wages alone 
ought to attract labour. So far as it is known, with the exception of certain 
tracts of the Central Provinces, not much fallow area is available for cultivation. 
There is some land available in hilly and jungly tracts, but owing to communica- 
tion difficulties it is doubtful if ouhiders will go and occupy such areas^ Such 
areas should be freely leased out to emigrants in blocks of 10 acres with Govern- 
ment financial aid and fixity of tenure. We are against large farms which are 
not common in India where cultivation is not carried on primarily for commer- 
cial purposes. 


(b) Shortage of labour is due to— 

(1) epidemics to which hundieds of thousands fall a prey, (2) weak 
physique due to malnutrition, (3) diversion to mill areas and other 
industries which can provide them with better wages and work for 
the whole year, (4) migration of labour to other Provinces. 

This state of affairs cannot be remedied without making agriculture a paying 
concern and without introducing subsidiary industries. If agriculturists could pay 
better wages, labourers would flock to rural areas as they would prefer their 

homes to dirty slums in which they have to reside in mill areas. Preventable 

diseases, such as malaria, cholera, victimise a large number of labourers. If 
Government were to pay a little attention towards sanitation and medical relief, 
the population might double itself in twenty years. 

(c) Areas not at present under cultivation should be leased out rent free 

at least for ten years and afterwards rents on a sliding scale should be charged. 

The Government should never take as rent more than 1/lOth of the gross profits; 
this should be the highest standard. Such profits would not be arrived at without 
consulting local bodies such as village panchayats, co-operative societies and 
district boards. The demands’ made are modest ones when we consider that in 
the majority of countries of the continent, lands are held free for generations 
when they are newly brought under cultivation. The State is not getting any 
profits from fallow lands and consequently it should welcome any such move as 
might give it some return after a few years. The Governments of other countries 
encourage agriculture because they cannot grow sufficient food in their own 
countries. But in India it is neglected as it is never treated as an industry 
though the food problem in India is as acute as in any other country. 

The question of moving labour from one place to another is not a sound 
one. If Government seriously takes up the question of agricultural improve- 
ments and cottage industries, it will mean employment for them for the whole 
year- On the contrary, if such labour is moved from its original place to some 
other place, it may act as the greatest obstacle in the progress of agricultural 
development of the country. Devoting too much attention to more paying 
commercial crops such as tea. Jute, coffee, etc., will not be an unmixed good. 
Food crops should receive sufficient attention before other kinds of crops are 
introduced. Without wholesale economic rehabilitation in rural areas, it is well 
nigh impossible to introduce other kinds of crops, I do not mean to say that 
commercial crops should^ be ignored. It is a matter of common knowledge that 
the introduction of machinery itself requires at least as much labour as is required 
for doing the same work by manual labour if not more. 
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Introduction of labour saving machines will mean greater profi-ts and 
consequently greater capital for investment in other forms of industries. 

It will be, therefore, a mistake to make labour move from one Province 
to another when there is a probability that in a few years the area so denuded 
of labour may require it for itself. 

Question 19. — Forests. — (a) and (b) No; we do not consider that full use 
of the forest lands for agricultural purposes is at present made. It is very 
difficult to find out what is meant by preservation of forest areas. More grazing 
facilities can be given. It would be better if the Forest Department should 
take up the question of improving the quality of forest grass and of growing 
new fodder crops. Forest areas should also be leased out for cultivation, 
cattle-breeding and dairying purposes wherever possible. Construction of forest 
roads to facilitate communication should be started. They should supply seeds 
of superior kinds of grasses. The present hap-hazard system of growing fodder 
should be stopped and the work of growing better fodder crops on systematic 
lines should be undertaken. 

(c) Soil erosion due to deteriotation of foiests is not marked in the Central 
Provinces at least and there is sufficient rainfall here. 

(d) There appears to be no need for furthe' afforestation at present. 

Question 20. — Marketing. — (a) Agriculturists should be given full faci- 
lities for selling their produce in markets. A sufficient number of roads should 
be provided i.i rural areas. Light railways should be constructed along with 
roads. District Councils should be encouraged to take up construction of such 
railways. Middlemen should be eliminated as^ far as practicable. Co-operative 
purchase and sale societies should be started in grain markets. It is necessary 
to take more effective steps to place at the disposal of cultivators, merchants 
and traders information as to market conditions, crop ^ returns, complaints as 

to Indian produce and agricultural and marketing news in general. 

Question 22. — Co-operation. — (a) The following steps should be taken lo 
encourage the growth of the co-operative movement : — 

(i) The Government should help the movement by maintaining a qualified 

and adequate staff. (2) The Trust Act should be amended to the effect that 
trust money may be deposited in the co-operative banks. (3) District Councils 
and Municipal Committee should be allowed to deposit their surplus funds, 

etc., in the Central Banks. (4) State aid should be given to land mortgage 

banks and housing societies. (5) Money should be advanced to non-official 
organisations for propaganda work. 

(ii) Local bodies should be allowed to keep their money in the Central 

Banks. (2) They should appoint organisers and give them training in co-operative 
principles. 

(h) (i) Credit societies require more education. 

(ii) Establishment of purchase societies is very necessary. In order to 
eliminate risks we would suggest that befoie placing an order indents may 
be invited. 

(iii) Forming of societies for the sale of produce or stock is necessary. 
Such an experiment is being tried in Berar. 

(iv) Societies formed for effecting improvements should be advanced money 
at very low rates of interest. The number of instalments should also be more 
liberal. 

(v) Voluntary consolidation of holdings is not likely to succeed. 

(vi) Agricultural machinery of crude and simple types can be co-operatively 
used. The difficulty is that machines cannot be easily repaired in villages. 

(vii) Societies for joint farming have not been established so far though the 
experiment is worth trying. 

*(viii) Cattle-breeding societies have proved a failure in the Central Prov- 
inces, but the experiment may be tried again. Government should supply 
breeding bulls free of charge and forest areas should be freely opened for 
grazing. Veterinary Assistants should be asked to supervise the general health 
of the herds periodically. Slaughter of milch cattle and other agricultural 
cattle should be stopped. Societies for fighting diseases should also be established. 
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(c) To work co-operative schemes for joint improvement legislation will 
certainly be necessary. There are people everywhere who are the worst 
enemies of all kinds of improvements howsoe\er important and beneficial they 
may be. We do not mean to say that such men should be compelled to become 
members of the co-operative societies but we should certainly insist on compel- 
ling them to effect improvements otherwise. 

(d) Societies have not done as much good ns was expected of them, the main 
reasons being: — 

(1) Agriculture is not a sufficiently paying concern. Practically no margin 
is left after meeting expenses of the year. (2) The rate of interest 
is high. (3) Absence of facilities for improving cultivation. (4)The 
land revenue policy of Government which by one settlement operation 
takes away what cultivators have achieved* 

Question 23. — General Education. — (a) In view of agricultural education 
having come under the control of ’'the University, it is likely that there would 
be a separate course prescribed in agriculture. It should be an optional^ subjeet 
and it should generally concern -itself not so much with field work as with farm 
economics including the budget of agriculturists. Up to this ^time unfortunately 
farm economics has not received any attention, but in view of the newly 
created interest in agriculture this branch of economics cannot be neglected 
any longer. 

(b) Rural education should be in conformity with the needs of agriculturists. 
It has neglected agriculture so far with the result that boys do not pick up 
anything of agriculture in schools. As the majority of boys do^ not go^ to the 
middle schools, it is absolutely necessary that they should be given training in 
agriculture in primary schools 

This teaching should be practical in n*it(ire and should not be bookish. 

Compulsory education has not been introduced in Jubbulpore district. It 
has been introduced in some districts of the Central Provinces recently. It would 
be, therefore, premature to express any opinion about it. Boys of tender age 
who are quite unsuitable for purposes of agriculture attend classes but when 
they grow up, they go to the plough and help their parents in carrying field 
opeiations. The shortage of labour and the grinding poverty of their parents 
deter them from prosecuting their studies fuilher. 

Question 24. — ^Attracting Capital. — (a) Unless agriculture becomes paying, 
capitalists are not likely to take to agriculture for cultivation purposes. The 
present tendency is that land is passing away from the hands of hereditary 
agriculturists to moneylenders who generally retain such villages as an outlet 
for investing their money and grain at high rates of interest which they can 
charge and realise because they are the owners of villages. 

(b) The settlement policy of Government is tending to discourage owners 
of ^ricultural land from carrying out improvements. The land revenue policy 
of Government which has been studiously and religiously excluded from the 
terms of reference of the Commission is primarily responsible for the poor 
state o* agriculturists. 


Question 25.— Welfare of rural population. — Indians by temperament 
are not ^ such dirty people as they are represented to be. Their religious 
ceremonies, personal hygiene as is enjoined by their religious books, religious 
festivals and worship, clearing of villages when epidemics break out, the 
sweeping and whitewashing of every nook and corner of the house, the 
application of cowdung to the floor and the planting of various shrubs in the 
courtyard and other places are important factors which go a great deal towards 
keeping the villages clean. 


Unless the Government gives them more money, they cannot do anything 
more.^ Medical relief , sanitation of villages and communications deserve the 
attention of all well-wishers of agricultural classes. 

collected. Such enquiry should be 
of aI - officers of the land but by professors and 

lection IS a new science in India and consequently col- 

^ would take a long time before any tangible results can be 
obtained. Retired servants of the So-opeiaUvc, Ag?iquUural and Land Records 
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Departments should be encouraged to take up this work. The scope and 
methods of such enquiries would differ from tract to tract. No hard and fast 
rules should be laid down in the initial stages. For reasons best known to 
Government, they have all along avoided an enquiry into the economic well- 
being of the people. The non-of&cial opinion is diametrically opposed to the 
official view. They think that there is nothing economically wrong. 

We have been closely connected with the co-operative movement and we 
^d that, on an average, debt per head has been increasing from year to year. 
Our own impression is that this increase in debt is not due to their economic 
improvements. 

Question 26. — -Statistics. — ^The work of ascertaining areas under cultivation 
and crops is already done by village patwaris. The substitution of any other 
agency would be rather expensive. The work of estimating the yield of agricultural 
produce should never be done by the executive officers who in the majority 
of cases have no knowledge of agricultural matters. They do not make sufficient 
margin for losses in harvesting, gleaning, threshing, winnowing, etc. Estimates 
by Government are considerably higher titan those of private persons. The 
present method of taking only 1/lOth of an acre for crop experiments deserves 
to be abolished and deserves to be replaced by some other more reliable method. 
The work of arranging and publishing agricultural statistics should be done by 
the Department of Agriculture. 

The science of agricultural statistics is also a new one. Some persons 
should be deputed to study the American system of statistics. 


Oral Evidence. 

33185. The Chairman: Mr. Pande, you wish to be examined on the note 
provided by the Tahsil Agricultural Association of Sehora? — ^Yes. 

33186. Would you like to make any statement in amplification of your 
note, or may I ask you some questions? — ^You may ask me questions; I may 
have to say something about co-operation, but I will do that later on. 

33187. Are you a cultivator? — Yes. 

33188. Would you tell us a little about your holding; how big is it? — 
The area that 1 cultivate is about 1,000 acres. 

33189. Do you ^cultivate that 1,000 acres by hired labour? — Y es. 

33190. Do you pay that labour in cash or in kind? — ^Both. 

33191. Do you pay the same labourer partly in cash and partly in kind? — 
Yes; in that way the labourers dictate their own terms. 

33192. Then apart from that 1,000 acres, what land do you own? — also 
own 9,000 acres. 

33193. That is 10,000 acres altogether? — Yes. 

33194. Do you own the 9,000 acres in malguzari right? — Yes. 

33195. Is the other 1,000 acres home-farm? — Yes. The whole area of the 
home-farm is 1,500 acres, but I cultivate only 1,000 acies. 

33196. Of this whole area of 10,000 acres, how much, if any, is irrigated? — 
There is no irrigation in my part of the Province. 

33197. No well irrigation? — ^There is well irrigation, but it is negligible. 

33198. But still, you know, small experiments are important? — have made 
experiments myself. 

33199. And what is the result?— The result is satisfactory, but it is impossible 
to carry it on on a large scale. 

33200. Why? — ^Firstly, the nature of the soil is such that it cannot stand 
irrigation. 

33201. Does it become saline? — Yes; if you take a village of 500 acres, 
there may be 10, 20 or 50 acres at most that can stand irrigation. 

33202. The rest goes salt? — Yes, and the soil is such that huge cracks 
appear. 
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33203. Is it the black cotton soil? — It is not exactly cotton soil, but it 
is black soil. 

33204. Is there any clay in it? — There is. 

33205. In patches? — ^Yes, in a village we have a number of soils; part is 
of one kind and part of ano&er. 

33206. So that it is only a small part of the area that is capable of being 
irrigated?— Yes. 

33207. What are your crops on your home-farm? — Wheat, gram and paddy 
are the three main crops. 

33208. Is that dry or irrigated paddy? — ^Naturally irrigated paddy. 

33209. You do irrigate the paddy? — ^No, it is not irrigated; the system is 
that we have bunds and the land is water-logged 

33210. Do you grow any cotton? — ^iNfo. 

^ 33211. What varieties of wheat are you growing? — ^No. 88, No, 90 and other 

improved varieties. 

33212 Are they recommended by the Agricultural Department?— Yes. 
33213. Are you satished with them?— Yes. 

33214. What gram do you grow? — I use the deshi or local variety. 

3321&. Do you think the local desht gram seed is capable of improve- 
ment^ — ^Everything is capable of improvement. 

^216. That is a very safe answer. What is the average outturn of wheat 
in the average year?— :j is about four times the seed rate. 

33217. Do you manure a; aU?-'Manuring cannot be done on a large scale; 
whatever manure we have we use fee* paddy. 

33218. Are you convinced that it would not pay to apply artificial 
manures?— No, it will not pay. ^ ^ 

33219. You are satisfied of that? — Yes. 

33220. How do you know? — ^The difficulty about artificial manure is that 
their pricess are rather high, and if I use manure costing about Rs. 5 per acre 
I must be satisfied that at any rate I shall get Rs. 6 in extra crop, but it does 
not come up to that; that is one difficulty. 

33221. Will you tell me upon what experiments you found your views? 
anTl92l” artificial manures?— Yes, I tried them, I think it was in 1920 

33222. Was 1920 a very good oi a very bad year?— Prices rwere high, 
to h^^' crops?— I found I did not get as much crop as I ought 

wastry yfar. year?— I cannot remember. I think it 

33^. It was a year of ermj failure, was it not?— I think there were three 
successive failures of crops in mO. 1921 and 1922. 

So that you made an experiment in what, as far as you can remember 

manur J wou°d nrt'’ply."®* 

man^-ll &ink°i“™^®1; ** ^“ch you used the artificial 

diffic^•is^tha^k“;o^^4iLm difficuIty?-Another 

we areLt in a Awon to do diat >>ut 

Have you ever tried cowdung?^We try that every year. 

33^9. On wheat land?— Not on wheat, but on paddy. 

suppl^’ ‘‘ land?^o. we have not a sufficient 

** rice?-Yes. the whole of it is 
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33232. How many pairs of bullocks do you keep? — I keep about 80 pairs 
of bullocks. 

33233. Have you any su gg estions to make to the Commission as to bow 
the difficulty of keeping these bullocks in condition in a season of fodder 
shortage could be achieved? — ^There is fodder shortage; there is no doubt 
about it, 

33234. Have you made experiments? — Yes- 

33235. What did you try? — I tried juar; but the^ difficulty is that it could 
not withstand the rainfall. The rainfall of my district is something like 60 inches 
and every third or fourth year it may even go to 70 inches; moreover the 
winter temperature is so low that juar cannot thrive. 

33236. Have you considered at all the possibifity of growing Guinea grass 
or lucerne? — I grew lucerne once; but I cannot say whether it was a success 
or not. It is doubtful whether we can use it for draught cattle; it may be 
all right for milch cows but for draught cattle it does not pay. 

33237, Do you keep accurate and complete costings of your farming opera- 
tions, detailed accounts showing the cost of production on a given unit and the 
return? — Yes, I do. 

33238. Prof. Gangulee: What is the cost of cultivation per acre of wheat‘s— 
It varies in different tracts; if you are situated near a railway station or a big 
town, for example, it may cost you Rs. 20; but if you are far away from a 
railway station it may cost you less. 

33239. What is the cost of cultivation per acre on your own farm? — ^Rs. 10. 

33240. The Chairman: Do you lend money to the villagers in your malgu- 
zari areas? — ^Yes. 

33241. At what rate?— It vanes from 12 to 24 per cent per annum. 

33242. It has occasionally been suggested before the Commission that there 
should be a statutory limitation of the rate of interest. Do you agree with that 
view? — ^Yes, provided the State were to come forward and find the money for 
the cultivators. 

33243. Are you lending any seed at all to your cultivators?— Yes. 

33244. On what teims*? — ^At 25 per cent per annum. 


33245. In kind? — ^Yes, in kind, 

33246. Du Hyder: Not on sawai or derhi? — Sawat means 25 per cent. 
You have got also 50 per cent in districts like Mandla. I have got a scheme 
of my own which will reduce the rate. 

33247. Have you included that scheme here in your note? — ^No. 


33248. The Chairman: On page 529 you suggest: Agriculture can be made 
attractive to middle-class youths by introducing more paying crops, by advancing 
thbm capital at a very low rate of interest**. That would be at the expense of 
the general tax-payer, would it not? — The thing is ffiis : if y<m take the 
entire revenue of the Central Provinces it comes to something more than 5 cror^ 
and out of this 2^ crores is derived from land revenue alone; so it cannot be 
said that it is taxing the general tax-payer. 

33249. So your view i8> I Suppose, that you are taxing other agriculturists 
to provide cheap rate of interest for this class'!’ — ^The present position is that 
■agriculturists are taxed for the benefit of other people. 

33250 You say; “Adult education in rural tracts can be popularised by 
opening night schools.** Is that view founded on any 

yours?— I have tried some experiments and I have succeeded also. * am the 
Chairman of the Sehora Central Bank and there the experiment was tried- 


33251. Would you tell us a little more about it?— It had to be given up 
because the Bank had not sufficient funds. 

.33252, How long was the experiment carried on?— For three months- 

33253. You think you can come to any very clear conclusions^ 
scheme of adult education in three months? — ^I say that people wanted it but the 
difficulty was want of funds. 

33254. How many people attended in the beginning of the three monflie?— 
Thirty. 
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33255. How many were there at the end of the three months?— Not more 
than five. The whole thing depends upon the amount of pressure which the 
malguzar can exercise on the people. 

33256. On page 530, in answer to Question 4, you say: “Before Ae intro- 
duction of the Reforms scheme, the Agricultural and Veterinary Services^ were 
not in touch with the rural population". Surely the Veterinary Services in the 
districts have been in the hands of the District Boards for a long time, have 
they not?— We have got the dispensary; but the veterinary officers are under 
the Central Government. 

33257. The dispensary is in the hands of the Local Boards? — Yes, but we 
have not got any control over the Veterinary Assistant. 

33258. Are you not responsible at all for the way in which the business 
of the dispensary is parried on?— We are responsible only for payment; we 
cannot lay down principles for carrying on the dispensaries. So the best thing 
is that the services of the Veterinary Assistants should be transferred to the 
local bodies.. 

33259. _ Is it your view that the local authority would be prepared to take 
responsibility for the administration and work of die dispensary? — ^Yes, 

33260. You would like to see that done? — Yes, provided also that the 
Government gives the funds which it is ^ready spending on it. 

33261. Prof. Gangulee: Are you a member of the District Council? — am 
the Vice-Chairman of the District Council and Chairman of my Local Board. 

33262. The Chairman: In the matter of finance, in answer to our Question 
5, you say : “There should be no delay in advancing iaccavi^ and land improve- 
ment loans”. Is it your view that there is undue delay in advancing these 
taccavi loans?— Yes. 


33263. Is there more delay than is required for the officer who is responsible 
to make a complete enquiry into the justification for the application? — ^That is 
a matter for the authorities; I cannot say, 

33264. You have to consider this question in relation to the responsibility 
of the officer who is to decide as to whether the public money is to be advanced 
to an applicant or not. It would not do to lend Government money without 
proper enquiry, would it? — ^But the procedure can be simplified. 

33265. You think it can? — ^Yes. 

33266. Who do you suggest should be responsible? Have you thought out 
any scheme? — ^The best thing is that these loans should be advanced through 
co-operative societies. 

33267. Have you got any co-operative society on your 9,000 acres? — ^Yes. 

33268. How many?— I have to manage over 13 villages and in 7 I have got 
co-operative societies. ® 


33269. Are they working? — ^They are working well, 

33270. Are they utilising all the available money for loans? — They can get 
money from the Central Bank. 

y®" suggest 4at taccavi should be made available?— 
Set r“‘ ^ Co-operative Central 

can get it at about 7 or 8 per cent; this is 
cheaper. Moreover all cultivators are not members of ffie societies. 

33272. Do you believe in the co-operative movement? — do. 

if think it jnll he a good thing for the co-Operative movement 

of imerat?— readily attainable and were granted at lower rates 

Yes t^at ’Bull be a good thing for the co-operadve movement? — 

h. i^?,f si^estion is that Ae primary credit societies should be financed 
by taccam loans and not from the Central Bank?— No, that is not my suggesdonT 

5t?-A cnldvator is not a 
A.f a *®a" ‘•‘e Government and 

suggest diat such a loan should be advanced through the co-operadve society. 
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33277. To non-member8?“Yes. 

33278. Would you make the co-operative societies the judges of whether 
an application was justifiable or not? — ^Yes. 

33279. But the co-operative societies would have no responsibility for 
repaying Government, would they?— We are prepared to have that responsibility 
provided we^ get some commission on the whole thing and it can be done like 
this: supposing the State advances to them at Rs. 7-12-0 per cent, if co-operative 
societies guarantee paymetlt then Government may advance the money to the 
societies at 6 per cent. 

33280. At what rate does the primary society in your district borrow from 
the Central Bank? — 12 per cent. 

33281. At what rate do you suggest the primary society should be lent money 
as taccavi loan? — ^That is not my position; I do not want that it should be 
advanced from the State entirely. 

33282. If taccavi loans were available to primary societies at rates of 
interest lower than the primary societies can borrow from the Central Bank, 
would it be good for the business of the Central Bank? — If they get loans at 
about 7 per cent then they will have to enhance the rate when they advance to 
individual members; secondly. State aid to that extent is not desirable; thirdly, 
1 doubt whether the^ State will be in a position to help to such an extent. 

33283 Have you studied the working of the Usurious Loans Act in this 
Province closely? — It is not in force in this -Province; I think it is only in 
force in the Punjab. 

33284. Only in the Punjab? — I think so. 

33285. Is it not an All-India Act? — At any rate, 1 am not aware of its 
existence so far as this Province is concerned. 


33286. The position is that it is an All-India Act and it is open to Prov- 
incial Governments to put it into force or not to put it into force. It is in 
force in Berar but not in the other half of the Province? — ^In Berar, 
they .have the damdopat system. 

33287. But the damdopat system is not the same as the Usurious Loans 
Act? — In Berar, the damdopat system applies to Hindus. 

33288. That has nothing to do with the Usurious Loans Act? — Damdopat 
serves the same purpose. 

33289. “Voluntary consolidation of holdings has proved to be a failure^, 
you say. What attempts on a voluntary basis have been made in this Province? — 
It was attempted in Chhattisgarh Division, but only in a very limited manner. 


33290. Are you quite sure that the voluntary method has been fully tried?— 
I think it is bound to fail. 

33291. Mr, Calvert: You saw it in the Punjab, did you not?— Yes. 

33292. It did not fail there?— No, because it was tried in less than 300 
villages, and that touches not even the fringe of the problem. And again the 
position in the Punjab is entirely different from the position in these .parts. 
Here we have got the bunding system, whereas in 4e Punjab you have got 
one plain surface and it is easy to adjust one plot with anodier. That sort of 
thing cannot be done here. 


33293. Sir Henry Lawrence: Your soil varies here, does it? — ^Yes. 

33294. The Chairman: On page 531 you say, ^ “It is very doubtful 
that the existing seed of the newly introduced varietiM is likely to continue 
its high yielding nature”? Is that because of a probable deterioration in me 
varieties or because of the effect on the soil of better varieties season by 
season?— I think it is due to the soil. 

33295 You give on page 532, as one of the reasons for the progressive short- 
age of labour, the rise in prices? How does the rise in price bring about a 
shortage of labour? That accounts for the labour becoming more dear, I 

suppose? — ^Yes. ... t.. i. 

33296 You say “diversion of agricultural labour to other industries which 
came into existence during the War^? What industries are you thinking of?— 
The cement factories at Katni in the Jubbulpore district; also the development 
of Tata’s works. 
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332W. Are those cement manufactories still in being? — ^Yes, there are threfe 
factories. 


33298. Prof, Gangulee: How many labourers do they employ? — I cannot 
say definitely, but I think they must be employing about 6,000 people. 

33299. The Chairman: Have you any suggestions to make as to how these 
difficulties might be overcome? — I have suggested the introduction of subsidiary 
cottage industries. 

33300. Would you like to see local authorities purchasing steam tackle in 
order to undertake ploughing on a contiact basis? — If you mean District Coun- 
cils, my answer is in the affirmative. 

33301. You suggest that the department should do it? — Yes, I think the 
Department of Agriculture should do it; it is impossible for the ordinary people 
to take it up. 

33302. Why? — It would mean so much money which they do not possess 
and it is doubtful whether the thing would succeed. 

33303. You are not very hopeful about it? — ^Not much. 

And very wisely you suggest that the department, with which you have 
no connection, should take the risk. 


33304. Have you any experience of the method of pre^rving fodder known 
as silage? — ^Yes. 

33305. Do you practise thaf? — ^Yes. 

33306. For how long have you practised it? — ^^or the last three years. 
33307. Do you find it a success? — ^Yes. 


33308. And you believe in it? — ^Yes. 

33309. Are you making your silage in pits below the ground? — ^Yes. 

33310. Are you having any difficulty at all? — Up to this time I have not 

experienced much difficulty, except that I cannot do it on a large scale. 

33311. Why not? — Because I have not got sufficient fodder. 

33312. Have you had any disappointments? Has any of it gone bad? — 
Only a small portion of it. 

33313. Just on the top and the sides? — It is generally lower down. 

33314. You find your animals eat it readily ?--Yes; I use it for milch 

cattle only. 


33315. Do your villagers take any inteiest in it? — ^No. 

•* attempted to show it to them?— It is done in the village 

itselt, but they do not maintain many milch cattle as a matter of fact. 


33317. I see you suggest that sann 
for green fodder? Do you think that 
grow?— I have said that it would serve 
and secondly, for manure. 


hemp should be grown under irrigation 
is the best green fodder that you can 
two purposes; firstly, for green fodder. 


53318. I observed that; but do 
cannot say anything about that. 


you think it is a good green fodder? — I 


H,. to what you mean when vou sav that 

modS“u a relative term^Aev modest?-Of ronrse 


33320. Which Continent do you refer to?-I think the European Continent. 
33321. Where do you market your wheat:>-In the local market. 

33322. Are you satisfied with the prices you get? — ^Not at all. 

bJS i"™ «« !- 

I Im?- 
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33325. Why? — Because I produce purer stuff. What the merchants do Is 
this : they take wheat of all kinds and mix them with mine and produce 
standard quality. In Bombay there are diffe’^ent qualities, for example, 70 per 
cent pure and 30 per cent dirty. II they want to produce another combination 
they just mix mine and bring it to the required standard. 

33326. You suggested at the commencement of your oral evidence that 
there was something that you wished to add to that statement. Would you 
let us hear what it may be? — I wanted to mention two things in this connection : 

firstly, my seed scheme and secondly, the system of tenancy which we have in 

the Central Provinces. The tenure of land is such that there is absolutely 
no value for the land. 

33327. You know the subject of tenancy is not within the terms of our 

reference.' We are quite prepared to hear the effect that present conditions 

have on your cultivation if you wish to tell us, but we are not prepared to 
hear any proposals for a change. Do 1 make myself clear? — Our difficulty 
is that the two questions are so mixed up together that you cannot examine 
the former without examining the latter also. 

33328. Proceed with your statement and I will stop you if necessary? — ^The 
difficulty with regard to the system of tenure is that the co-operative societies 
have absolutely no assets. Members hold their land on occupancy right only 
and they have consequently nothing to mortgage. Then after taking large 
loans they apply to the law courts and get themselves declared insolvent, 
with the result that the money is lost to the Central Bank and to the society. 
The remaining members are required to pay up for one man’s dishonesty. 

33329. Before you go any further I want to ask you a question on that. 
You have several primary societies on your own estates? — Seven societies. 

33330. How many of them are really being managed efficiently by their 
own members? Are they in fact managed by committees of the primary society 
or are they really there simply as links between the individual borrower and 
the Central Bank? — Out of these seven societies I think only one can exist 
without any aid from outside. 

33331. Take that society which is the best you have. Does the committee 
make a close scrutiny of the applications for loans that come in to die committee 
from its members? — ^They do. 

33332. So that they ought to know which 'of their members, if any, are 
deserving of a loan? — Quite so; but you cannot know when the man will be- 
come dishonest. He might be honest to-day but what is there to prevent him 
from becoming dishonest to-morrow? 

33333. Do not let us take too gloomy a view. Probably it would be all 
right if you did not take such a pessimistic view as you have taken. You do 
not think that the co-operative society through its committee is capable of 
judging as to wheffier its members ought to be given loans or ought not^ to be 
given loans'? — They understand their interests best, but the difficulty is th'it 
they would not know what the man might do afterwards. 

33334. In all businesses you expect to meet a certain proportion of dishonest 
people and you must expect to be faced with a certain number of disappoint- 
ments and bad debts. Dou you not think that the primary society, if properly 
managed, is capable of protecting itself against the ordinary risks of busine^ in 
those respects? — It is well qualified to protect itself, but even in the best joint 
stock banks you will find that fraudulent transactions take place. 

33335. You say that the other societies are not capable of managing their 
own affairs? — ^Yes. 

33336. Who examines the applications that come in from their members for 
loans? — What I say is that they cannot exist without outside help. 

33337. Who examines the applications? — ^The applications are examined bj 
the members of the societies themselves, hut the Central Bank lends them a 
clerk who writes out their accounts, drafts their applications, and does other 
things 

33338. Do you think that the principle of unlimited liability is not capable 
of stimulating the members into a sufficiently wary frame of mind to look after 
thetnselves? — It does. In the beginning, before the principle of joint respon- 
sibility was enforced, they were reckless, but now they are cautious. 
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33339. To come back to your point, you think that it is impossible to 
conduct credit societies unless the members have land which they can mort- 
gage?— That IS not my intention. In order to put the whole thing on a sound 
footing the nature of tenancy should be changed. In this connection, an 
amendment of the Insolvency Act is also necessaty; that is my point. 

33340. Would you tell us what you wish to be done in the way of amend- 
ment?— That a man will not be allowed to become insolvent as long as he has 
propel ty; that he will not be allowed to sui render his holdings to the malguzar 
as long as he has got debts owing to a co-operative society. 

33341. You want to put the co-operative society in front of the sowcar ? — 
Yes, I am expecting to get the same right which the Government has over 
them. 

33342, Have you got anything else to say?— About the staff of the^ Co- 
operative Department, the position in the Central Provinces is that no Registrar 
has held office for more than two years. They have been changing, pd so they 
have not been able to put in as much woik as they could have if they had 
been fixed to the department. They come to the department, work there for 
a couple of years, and then go to some othei department. 

33343. On page 538 you say : “Indians by temperament are not such 
dirty people as they are represented to be”. Who* has been representing them 
to be djrty?— That is the general impression. 

33344. I should have thought that, in some respects, the houses of the 
cultivators in the average village are extraordinarily clean; and that it is just 
the absence of knowledge as to facts of infection which, in certain essential 
matters, leads them to practices which are responsible for the spread of epidemic 
diseases? — ^They are quite careful about infectious diseases. 

33345. You think they are? — ^Yes. If a man is suffering from small-pox, 
nobody is allowed to enter the hut of that man. They keep fire burning through* 
out, and when the man has recovered they clean the house again. In cases 
of epidemics like plague, they at once leave their huts. 

33346. Prof, Gangulee: What about the surroundings of the houses? — 
They are dirty. 

33347. The Chairman: Take the case of cholera: where is the linen soiled 
by a cholera patient usually washed? — It is washed in the village tank. 

33348. On page 539 you say: “we find that, on an average, debt per head 
has been increasing from year to year.” Could we have the facts on which 
you base that view? — ^The fact is that if >ou take the Co-operative Report 
of this Province you will find that the average debt per head has been increased 
in almost all the cases. 


33349. Have you made any definite survey of any particular district? These 
impressions are very misleading?— If you take the sums which are under award 
in liquidation cases, then you will find that the amount has been increasing 
from year to year. 


33350. You think that necessarily means that the total debt over the whole 
country is increasing? — ^That is one aspect. If you take the average debt per 
head, you will find that that also has been increasing. 


33351. How do you know what the average debt is?— I know because I 
am connected with the bank. 

33352. Prof. Gangulee: You have not undertaken any enquiry on which 
you base this statement? — I base it on whatever inquiry I have made. As a 
matter of fact, no regular enquiry has been made by Government itself. 

^ 33353. The Chairman: I want to be sure that I have not misunderstood you 

in this matter of taccayi loans in relation to co-operative societies. Was it 
your suggestion ffiat primary societies should administer these taccavi loans?— 
Not primary societies; Central Banks. It would be too much for the primary 
society to take it up. The Central Bank can take the loan from Government; 
and guarantee the rate of interest, and its repayment. 


*. p35^ competition betweei 

vientTal Banks?— -No. I do not want competition. 
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33355« Sir Jamei MacKenna: Are you the owner of the estates you were 
talking about? — Yes. I am the legal owner. 

33356. Have you had much assistance from the Agricultural Department?— 
Yes, they have given me much assistance. 

33357. They have given you considerable assistance? — Yes, that is due to 
the fact that we have been asking the nelp of the department from the very 
beginning. 

^p358. Are you a member of the Legislative Council now? — Yes. 

33359. Have you been a member since the beginning? — ^Yes. 

33360. Do you remember the year in which there was a cut of Rs. 2 lakhs 
in the agricultural budget? — ^Yes. 

33361. Were you in favour ot that cut? — ^Yes. 

33362. Why? — Because Government had produced that year the Report of 
the Co-operation Committee, and that report was so reactionary that we were 
bound to vote against it. 

33363. What do^ you mean by co-operation? Political co-operation? — I 
am using the expression strictly in the co-operative sense. The Local Govern- 
ment had appointed a committee to examine the working of the Co-operative 
Department. 

33364. And because that did not satisfy you, you cut the agricultural 
budget? — ^The idea was to cut the Co-operative Department budget, not the 
agricultural budget. 

33365. But the axe fell on the wrong branch? — ^That may be. 

^366. Prof. Gangulee: What do you mean by reactionary? — ^It was a 
reactionary report. The present position in the Province is that when Central 
Banks have their own Chairmen, the district officials have got nothing to do 
with them. The report recommended that the Registrar, whenever he finds 
that suitable non-officials are not coming forward, should be given the power 
to appoint anybody as Chairman of any Central Bank.*" Then, it gave power to 
the Registrar to turn out any member of a co-operati\e society or any director 
from any bank. These were the proposals which we were bound to resent. 

33367. You did not approve of them? — ^No. 

33368. Sir James MacKenna: What reason have you for saying on page 530 
that : **Before the introduction of the Reforms scheme, the ^ricultural and 
Veterinary Services were not in touch with the rural population but now it 
has changed and therefore the work of these services is being more appreciated” ? 
— ^The view current up to 1920 was ffiat the department was mainly concerned 
in carrying out research work at headquarters. But in 1921, when the non- 
official side said that it was desirable that they should familiarise the people 
with their researches, they took to field work also. 

33369. They did not do it before 1920? — ^Not in the way they have been 
doing since then, and public criticism is responsible for it. 

33370. You think that it justifies your making that statement?— Yes. 

33371. Are you not aware of the introduction of roseum cotton and the 
transplantation of paddy in Chhattisgarh, before the Reforms? Can you quote 
anything that has-been done since the Reforms? — ^As a matter of fact, this 
transplantation was not a new thing propagated by the department; the people 
knew about it, and it was done before that in the United Provinces. As regards 
roseum cotton, 1 think that the department has concentrated too much on roseum 
cotton. The, position here is that there are five Divisions in the Central Provinces; 
Beraf and Nagpur are cotton tracts, Chhattisgarh is the paddy^ tract and the 
Jubbulpore and Nerbudda Divisions are wheat tracts. _ They might have been 
doing a lot already in one Division, but the other Divisions were suffering, 
33372. Are they not doing anything in the wheat tract? — ^Now they are 
doihg much. 

33373. They did not do a great deal before 1920? — Not much. 

33374. Prof. Gangulee: Who evolved the A-115 type of wheat? Of whose 
work is it the result?— I do not know. What I wanted to say was that the 
people should be made familiar with the researches of the department. 
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33375. Have any demonstration farms been started since the Reforms? — 
They existed even in 1920. 

33376. Do you know of any farm that has been started since the Reforms? — 
There are two farms in my own tahsil. 

33377. Started since 1920?— Yes. 

33378. You show a great deal of interest in the development of agriculture; 
are you familiar with the practice in the Agricultural Institute in Nagpur or in 
various Government farms?— I have tried to keep myself in touch with them. 

33379. In what way have you kept in touch? — I am a member of the 
Provincial Board of Agriculture. 

33380. Do you attend the Board meetings regularly?— Yes, regularly. 

33381. When did you attend last? — I think the last meeting was held in 
September. 

33382. Did you at any time place before them the views that you have 
placed before us?— Yes, I have moved resolutions; I pressed for these things; 

I have pressed for the contract ploughing system; I have pressed for seed 
supply business. 

33383. You suggest various legislative measures for the benefit of agricul- 
turists. Did you as a member of the Legislative Council take any steps in 
that direction? — As far as the Legislative Council is concerned, it has been 
working in a very haphazard manner. 

33384. What do you mean by that?— As a matter of fact, in the last three 
yeais nothing has been done; during 1920, 1921 and 1923 when the Legislative 
Council were working there were two Ministers; but after the Swarajists entered 
the Council the Ministers disappeared and along with the Ministers the Council 
also. 

33385. But that should not interfere with your introducing^ any beneficial 
measures? — ^We could not do it, because the Government said that in the 
absence of Ministers they were not prepared to lay down any new policy. 

33386. On page 530 you say that since the Reforms the work of these 
services is being more appreciated? — ^Yes. 

33387. And on page 529 you say that the people have not much faith in the 
activities of the Agricultural Department? — Yes, 

33388. Could you explain that a little further? — ^I'he position has consider- 
ably changed since 1920 but a great deal of work is still to be done. 

33389. That we -all realise, but you say the people have not much faith in 
the activities of the department- You yourself have introduced roseiim cotton 
in your tahsil? — ^Yes. 

33390. We have had evidence to the effect that cultivators are growing A-115 
wheat and better implements have been introduced in various tracts? — ^Yes. 

33391. Then why do you say the^ people have not^ much faith in the 
Agricultural Department? — ^You are putting too literal an interpretation on my 
words. 

33392. So that you do not mean what you say hjsre? — I do not mean to 
say that I condemn the department altogether. 

33393. Then I will leave it at that. Is there a Federation of Co-operative 
Societies here? — Yes. 

33394. Are you connected with it? — ^I am its Governor, 

33395. How is that Federation working? — ^It did not put much work for 
the last two years, but now it is showing signsi of life. 

33396. Why did it not work during the last two years, and why is it 
showing signs of life now? — ^In 1921 the Governor of the Federation became 
a Minister of the Central Provinces Government. The gentleman who Was 
then elected Governor in his place died within a month of his acceptance of 
office After that nobody came fomard to accept the responsibility because 
the office was an honorary one and entailed a great deal of work. The present 
position is that I have taken up the work, but I have no money with which 
to carry on any work. 

33397, Did you say that that Federation is showing signs of life now?— Yes- 
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33398. Who gave life to the Federation?— The new Executive Council. A 
new Executive Council has been elected and I have been rendering some 
service in that direction. 

33399. You have told us something about the primary society of which 
you have knowledge? — Yes. 

33400. To what class does that particular society belong? — There are very 
few societies of ‘*A’* class; the majority of them are of “G” class. 

33401. Does the society which you know belong to “C” class?—* C 
and **D”. 

33402. Who does the auditing? — ^The Government Auditors. 

33403. Are you satisfied with that arrangement? — Personlly I would suggest 
that more Auditors should be appointed, and that the Central Bank should not 
be asked to bear the expenses of the audit. What I suggest is that the Central 
Bank should confine its activities to education, training and propaganda. 

33404, I understand you are also a member of the District Council? — I am 
Vice-Chairman of the District Council and Chairman of the Local Board. 

33405. What are the chief interests of your Local Board? — W e are 
concerned with roads, school buildings and pounds. 

33406. Of the three things you have mentioned, roads, school buildings and 
pounds, which interests the Board as a corporate body most? Are you keen 
on better roads, better pounds, or better school buildings? — ^They care more for 
schools; they are not in a position to care for the roads because they have 
no money at their disposal. 

33407. What about the Veterinary Service? — ^They do not have full 
contiol over the Veterinary Service. 

33408. I think you are referring to 'taccavi loan when you say in your note 
that coercive processes are used to make recoveries? — ^Yes. 

33409. What are the coercive processes to which you are referring?— You 
can attach a man’s property and send him to prison at once. 

33410. Is that what you mean? — Yes, 

33411. On page 530 you refer to the Conciliation Board; what Board are you 
referring to? — ^These Boards were established once in the Central Provinces and 
they went from town ta town; they sent for sowcars and moneylenders and got 
their debts compounded in many ways. 

33412. Is that Board still functioning? — ^It functioned once. 

33413. What has happened to it? — cannot say; it may have been abolished. 

33414. You are not in touch with it? — ^No; that was long ago; it was 
about fifteen years ago* 

33415. On page 532 you make a statement which I do not quite follow: 
“Letters to all the Provincial Heads of the Agricultural Departments and to the 
Pusa Institute were sent by the Association but no one was able to give sound 
advice in this matter.” Are you referring to a particular incident? — ^Yes. 

33416. Would you explain what it is? — ^It was a problem like this: there 
being 60 inches of rainfall and about 40 degrees temperature in winter, the whole 
area being water-logged, they weie asked what should be grown as fodder crop. 

33417. Mr. Calvert: I gather you are a strong upholder of the independ- 
ence of Central Banks? — ^Yes. 

33418. And you resented the suggestion that the Registrar should have 
power to appoint a Chairman? — Yes. 

33419. And you would not like the Collector to interfere with the working 
of the Central Banks?— No, I do not want him to interfere. 

33420. You propose that taccavi should distributed through the Central 
Banks?— Yes, 
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33421. Would the Central Bank also be responsible for the collection of 
the taccavi? — Certainly. 

33422. The Collector, as you know, has special powers for recovering 
taccavt loan?— "Yes. 

33423. But the Central Bank would not have those special powers?—Very 

wel» 

33424. How would you get over that difficulty? — It is not in every case 
that coercive processes are used. 

33425. But part of the argument against the Government system^ Off taccavi 
is that coercive processes are used? — Yes, but in the co-operative society 
minimum coercion would be used. 

33426. But supposing the Central Bank could not collect certain taccaoi?— 
Then the Central Bank would have to pay it out of its own funds. 

33427. And bear the loss?— Yes. 

33428. The Central Bank would not resort to any special powers? — ^No. 

33429. You would not mind the Central Bank incurring the loss on sums 
found to be irrecoverable through its ordinary powers? — Quite so, but the 
Central Bank at the same time would be making some profits; if they are 
advancing, say, at Rs. 7-12-0 per cent to an ordinary cultivator, the Government 
can very well advance money, say, at 6 per cent to the Central Bank which 
would offer them much better security; I would give the difference between 
the two rates to the Central Bank. 

33430. Under the Co-operative Societies Act Government dues due by 
societies may be recovered by a special procedure"!^ — ^Yes. 

33431. Therefore it would be possible for the Central Bank to get this 
special procedure enforced to recover taccavi lent through it; would you not 
allow a Central Bank to use those powers? — ^No; as a matter of fact, such 
powers have not been much used in the Province. 

33432. But you have in the Province the procedure under the Public 
Demands Recovery Act? — ^Yes. 

33433, That is frequently used? — ^Yes, 

33434, But you would not use those powers to collect arrears of taccavi ? — 
1 would use those powers; when we are going to incur responsibility we should 
use such powers as we have under the Co-operative Societies Act already; 
it would be extremely unfair that we should be deprived of the powers 
which we already have under the Act. 

33435. So that you would use those special powers? — ^Yes. 

33436. Which depend upon the Registrar or the Collector intervening?— 
Yes, 


33437. Even though you do not like the Collector intervening in the 
affairs of the Central Banks, you would like him to intervene to collect the dues 
which you cannot collect?— The only thing is this : we require his help only 
when we have failed in all other ways. The complaint against taccavt loans 
Government Land improvement Acts is that in 1923-24 
and 1924-25, when there was a financial deficit in the Province, Government 
issued instructions to the Revenue Officers to collect these loans, and in 
realising those loans the Government authorities became very strict. The result 
of all that is that nobody wants to take loans from the Government. 


arrears due to societies, do you not believe in 
strictness r — ^Wnat do you mean by strictness? 

33439. Do you not think a member of a primary society should be made 
to pay what he can pay?— I think they do as long as they can. 

33440. Is that _ BtrictMSs in recovery a prime element in the success of all 

There is not touch strictness, and then you cannot 
substitute coercion for co-operation. ^ cannoi 

•*** impression that the 
rather than take coercive mMsurea. What is 
Do intended to be conwyed by the expression “coercive measure”? 

Do you mean those measures which we can already take under toe Co-operative 
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Societies^ Act? — I was referring to the actual powers conferred by the Co-opera- 
tive Societies Act to collect dues to the Government. 

33442. When exactly would you stop incurring the loss and when would 
you begin to apply to the Collector for these coercive powers? — ^When we 
find that all our efforts have failed; it would be the last resort- 

33443. The point is that your distribution of taccavi through the Central 
Banks would tend to involve you in interference from the Collector? — ^Why 
should he interfere; when it is required he should come forward and give it 
on the security of the Central Bank. Secondly, it saves the Collector also a 
great deal of bother : he has to hold an enquiry into the whole thing, as to 
whether the man is sound, whether he can pay, what is his paying capacity and 
so on. He would be saved from that bother. When we are going to save 
him that bother, when we are giving very good security to Government, why 
should Government grudge advancing loans throu^ the Central Banks? 

33444. I suppose you know that even under the present system of taccavi 
being distributed through Collectors, considerable sums have to be remitted 
as irrecoverable"? — ^Yes. 

^ 33445. So that your Central Banks would suffer loss? — ^Why should we 
suffer loss? 

33446. If the Collector cannot recover by special procedure, it is not 
likely that you would be able to recover without that special procedure? — 
Yes, but we should not suffer loss because we are taking the difference between 
the two rates. 

33447. The Chairman: As profits for the Central Bank? — Yes. 

33448. Mr. Calvert: You would be prepared to regard that profit as covering 
your losses? — If things come to that, we are bound to suffer loss. 

33449. In discussing indebtedness you refer to previous loans which have 
not been cleared off for generations? — ^Xes. 

33450. That is to say, there are people who are born in debt, live in debt 
and die in debt? — ^Yes. 

33451. Would you, in order to get rid of that, advocate a more free use 
of insolvency? — I would not object to their becoming insolvent. 

33452. You would not object to a resort to insolvency to get rid of inherited 
debt "? — As a matter of fact the cultivator tries to pay as long as he can; he 
•s not essentially dishonest; he becomes dishonest only when he finds that all other 
methods have failed. 

33453. He even goes on paying off debts which are really time-barred? — 
That he does. 

33454. Till the only resort is insolvency? — ^Yes; it is the last resource 

when the creditors begin to harass him. 

33455. But I gathered from your reply to the Chairman that you expressed 
a view rather opposed to the insolvency proceedings; I could not quite understand 
the point? — For that I must take you to Bombay where you opposed the sugges- 
tion that the Central Provinces had brought forward for amending the Insolvency 
Act. The suggestion was thrown out at your instance and at the instance of 
Mr. Madan. Now I think you are in favour of it. I will give you a concrete 

instance. There is a man at Hoshangabad who has got 3,000 acres of occu- 

pancy land and who has become insolvent. Now the position is that while the 
man is getting money from his tenants by sub-leasing his plots, he is not paying 
a single rupee to bis creditors- I will give you another instance. The 

Piparia Central Bank is suffering from a loss of Rs. 40,000 which were advanced 
to persons who had occupancy rights but who have got themselves 'declared 
insolvent. 

33456. Cannot the rents be attached?— No; they pay rent so far as the 
Government land is concerned. Government has got the first preference over 
the land; land revenue must be paid. 

33457. I still do not quite understand you; are you in favour of an extension 
of insolvency proceedings or a curtailment? — I^ should say that loans to the 
co-operative societies should come under exceptions, just as Government dues. 
That is my point. I would not allow the man to surrender hts holding to &e 
malguzar or dispose of it in any other way as long as there are debts against him 
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in favour of the co-operative society. The present position is. suppose I am a 
•member of the co-operative society and I have taken a loan and get myself 
declared insolvent; you can attach my crop, but I do not cultivate the land 
myself and so you cannot attach my crop; I sub-lease my holdings. Ihe 
second difficulty is that if he surrenders his holding to the malguzar, the latter 
gets the holding for nothing and does not pay anyffilng to the co-operative 
society. The nature of the tenancy throughout the Central Provinces is like 
this and so long as the cultivator has got only occupancy r^Shts he possesses 
no assets, and when he possesses no assets his credit ought to be ml. 


33458. Prof. Gangulee: What are your suggestions?— Nobody can now get 
himself declared insolvent as long as he has not paid off Government loans; 
if the man has taken a Government loan, Government can at once take^ possession 
of his occupancy holdii^ and auction it off; but that cannot be done m the case 
of ffie co-operative societies. 

33459. Mr. Calevrt: You want the loan to the co-operative society to be 
a first charge on his assets on a par with the land revenue and the rent? Yes; 
you may give me the second place; I shall be quite content. 


33460. Revenue first, then rent and then a loan due to the co-operative 
society? — Yes; I will be satisfied if I get that. 

33461. That is the present Bombay Act?— Yes; I will be satisfied with it. 

33462. Apparently, people who breed bullocks now are able to get Rs. 150 
for a pair, whereas formerly they only received Rs. 60; has that encouraged 
bullock breeding at all? — So far as breeding farms are concerned, I think they 
are not paying. I maintain one myself which is certified by the department, 
but 1 find that it does not pay. 

33463. Prof. Gangulee: What breed do you have? — -The Malvi breed. 


33464. Mr. Calverp: Is there any very marked difference between the 
districts of Hoshangabad and your own in regard to fodder and pasture? — ^There 
is a great deal of difference, as much difference as there is between Nagpur 
and Ghhattisgarh. 

33465. Which is better situated as regards pasture and fodder? — I think 
Nagpur is better situated. 

33466. As between Hoshangabad and Jubbulpore? — Jubbulpore is the worst 
because the system of cultivation there is entirely different from what prevails 
here in Hoshangabad. Here you do not have water-logged areas, whereas 
throughout the Jubbulpore district there is that system. 

33467. But comparing Jubbulpore and Hoshangabad, which has more pas- 
ture? — That I cannot say; but pasture is bound to be greater here because there 
is not so much rainfall here and it is free of water-logged areas. Then again, 
this tract produces cotton and juar and they serve as fodder; these crops are 
not grown in Jubbulpore. 


33468. The District Agricultural Association of Hoshangabad say that the 
common village pastures are over-stocked and your Agricultural Association say 
that there is very little over-stocking of common pasture?— I think both of 
them are mistaken. What is meant by over-stocking? Do the Hoshangabad 
people mean to say that they have got more agricultural cattle than what are 
actually required for cultivation? 


* Ckatman; Is not the ordinary interpretation of the word over- 

the land than the land is capable 
of feeding? That may be; that is a matter for the Hoshangabad people to say. 

33470. Mr. Calvert: In your district there is ample pasture for the cattle?— 


33471. You say there is no over-stocking of common pasture, which means 
pasture for cattle?— By over-stocking what I meant was the 
thT4rd agricultural purpoac; 
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greater difference when you compare the people of Chhattisgarh with the people 
of the Jubbulpore Division. You will find that those people who come from the 
wheat-producing districts are generally more hardy. 

33474. Is this malnutrition due to diet or due to poverty? — I think it is 
due to both. 

33475. Actually the rice diet is more expensive than the wheat diet? — It 
may be; I cannot say anything about it. 

33476. You seem to think that Government could bring about a doubling 
of the population in twenty years by paying more attention to sanitation. Would 
you regard that as a good or as an evil? — ^If it is evil to have a family, then 
that is also an evil. 

33477. Would you look upon doubling the population in twenty years as a 
thing to be desired? — I would; and if jt does not double itself there must be 
something wrong somewhere in the system. 

33478. The reason why I ask you is that you are rather opposed to people 
earning higher wages by industries? — ^My position is not that; what I say is 
that the business of agiiculture should be made so paying that they will be able 
to find work in their own villages. 

33479. You have studied the Punjab system of co-operation? — No; I had 
never been to the Punjab. 

33480. You suggest that local bodies should be allowed to appoint organisers; 
would you not rather have them appoint educators in co-operation? — Yes, 

33481. You say credit societies require more attention. Do you not think 
education is more important than organisation? — ^You may give them that work 
also. I have no objection. 

33482. You think the settlement policy of the Government discourages 
owners from carrying out improvements. Can you give us any instances where 
owners actually have not carried out improvements for fear of an increase in 
the settlement rate?— Yes. The settlement of the Jubbulpore district is likely 
to take place in 1928. Now if I had fallow land I should keep it fallow, other- 
wise in the settlement the land revenue might be increased. 

33483 Are you actually at this moment keeping the land fallow in order 
to avoid enhancement of revenue?— Not only I, but a number of other people 
are doing the same. 


33484. You are actually doing it?— -Yes. 

33485. Str Ganga Ram: In another connection you told us that you passed 
in law and took to agriculture; is that so? — What I said was that I am an 
LL.B., but I have never practised law. 

33486. You have taken to agriculture? Is that from a moral point of 
view or from a lucrative point of view?— It is neither from a moral nor from 
a lucrative point of view. 

33487. Then what has guided your judgment in the matter so as to divert 
you to agriculture and not to law? Is agriculture more paying than law 
It is not like that. My father-in-law, who was a big landowner in the Jubbulpore 
district, died in January 1921 and I had taken my LL.B. degree in 192U. 

33488. He left you all that property?— Yes; and I came and took up the 
management of his estate so that I had no time to devote my attention to law, 

33489. And you are an M. L. C. now?— Yes. 

33490. And may I ask you to what party you belong?— I am an Independent, 


33491. Is your estate olose to that of the gentleman who prec^4 yo« 
witnessP-There must be a distance of at least 50 miles between them. 

33492 All I want to know is whether you have any idw as to how irriga- 
tion mS’ be brought to your estate?-! have got one irrigation tank in my 


* rin von feel the want of any more irrigation?— It is only in that 

tract^atirrigVo^an be“‘successf^ tL rest of the land has got huge cracks 
where irrigation cannot be of any benefit. 

seedf How^rucriir;; r^fdo°yrrow"?“wrsorabaut\00 Ib*. per acre. 
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33495. You never take the advice of the Agricultural Department as to how 
much seed you should put in? — They suggest 10 huros which amounts to about 
IQO lbs. per acre. 

33496. Is that their suggestion? — ^Yes. 

33497. Do you not htind up the rainfall water so as to prevent its flowing 
aAvay? — ^The whole of our land is water-logged and in the rains we have sheets 
and sheets of water, extending for miles around. 

33498. You said. I think, in one place that Government should not discourage 
Brahmint bulls, in other words Brahmtni bulls should be allowed to spread all 
over the country? — Yes. 

33499. That was the old method of breeding, and you consider \t the best 
method? — ^There are better methods. I want to put one bullock in a group of 
25 villages, but that is not a practical proposition. Funds are not available 
for the purpose. 

33500. Sir Thomas Middleton: You point out the deplorable condition of 
livestock in your area and make a number of suggestions for improving them; 
one is that the Government forests ‘should be opened? What is the present 
charge for grazing? — do not remember. 

33501. The last witness told us it was from 4 to 8 annas? — ^That may be so. 

33502. Do you think if the Government forests were opened and made 
free that^ would make much of a difference? — I would not say that grazing should 
be made free, but I think that a minimum rate should be charged. The point 
is this, that if you have a forest area sometimes in the neighbourhood of 
villages which are densely populated, their pasture land is taken by the Forest 
Department. In that case what are the people to do? 

33503. Villagers can get grazing for their cattle at 4 annas or 8 annas per 
head? — ^No, the villager provides grass for himself^ at that rate. So far as the 
villagers are concerned, they cannot provide anything. 

33504. Could their landlords not provide it for them? — ^Their landlord has 
to pay even for the pasture land to the Government. 

33505. Why not? Why should Government not charge? — If you say that I 

should leave the pasture land free to my cultivators it is only fair on my part 

to ask you to keep the land revenue free. You do want us to give concession 

to our tenants while you are not prcpaied to extend any to us. 

33506. ^I have not asked you to give pasture land free? — ^As a matter of 
fact some pasture land is given free by the malguzars. They give, I think, 
free pasture for one pair of bullocks to every 10 acres, and then again the 
majority of the landowners do not charge anything for the grazing of cows. 

33507. You have a thousand acres under your own management? How 
much pasture land have you got on that thousand acres? — ^I have set apart one 
of my forest villages. 

33508. Sir Thomas Middleton: It is part of the 9,000 acres? — Yes. 

33509. You set that apart and you charge nothing for the grazing from the 
cultivators? — ^No; they have got that right only in the vilage in which they 
reside. They cannot assert that right in my other villages. 

33510. So that you act very much as the Government does? — Yes. 

33511. Sir Henry Lawrence: What rates do you charge for your grazing? — 
If a tenant has got 10 acres, I give him grazing free- for one pair of bullocks. 

33512. For the others what do you charge? — From 2 annas to 12 annas 
.per year. And then I have other advantages; I may utilise their cowdung and 
other things. That is a most important thing. 

33513. Sir Ganga Bam: You get milk free from them? — ^Not at all. 

33514. Prof. Gangulee: Do you give the cultivator a receipt for the amount 
he pays you? — If he wants it, I give it to him. 

33515. Does this note which you have presented to us represent your own 
views or the views of your Association? — ^There is not much difference between 
the Association and myself. 

, 33516. This_ note was^ not presented before your Association? — Yes, it was 
presented and discussed with its leading members. 
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33517. Dr, Hyder: You are a malguzar? — Yea. 

33518. And you carry on this business of agriculture in order to make a 
living? — Certainly. 

33519. You are against the export of fodder from the Central Provincea 
to the United Provinces? — Yes. 

33520. Would you be against the export of wheat which you raise to the 
United Provinces or to any other tract? — No. 

33521. You would not be agaiipt the export of wheat because that would 
bring down the prices and you might find yourself in a deaerate position? 
Why is it then that you are against the export of fodder? — ^Because it takes 
away the capital which I have got. 

33522. What capital? — If my cattle die early or if they are in a weak state 
of health owing to shortage of fodder that means that you are taking away so 
much from the capital itself. 

33523. Let us puisue this matter further because you have mixed up a 
number of matters. The United Provinces people do not force ^way the fodder 
from you because they pay you a higher price. Suppose you did that, your 
fodder would not leave your estate? Why are you against the export of 
fodder^ when you are not against the export of wheat? Do you not see any 
inconsistency there? — ^No, food material which is absolutely necessary ^ould 
not be exported, even if the general policy of Government be one of free trade. 

33524. Supposing the Government prohibited die export of wheat or cotton, 
would you favour that measure? — ^No. 

33525. Then why do you favour this measure with regard to the export of 
fodder'!^ — ^Because a minimum should be allowed to retnain here. 

33526. Take the question of cattle? You say that more and more land 
is being taken up for cultivation and that there is a diminution in the area 
av'ailable for pasture? If that is so, how are you going to keep ^e balance 
even between your cattle and your people? — have said that it is desirable that 
some sort of legislation should be undertaken to stop the encroachment on 
pasture land. 

33527. Suppose that were done and suppose your suggestion were followed 
that there should be no diminution in the number of cattle, would there not be 
a tendency for the cattle to increase? — Yes. 

33528 Do you not think that the time would come when your cattle would 
eat up your children? I put it to you that the peasant’s children may be 
crying out for wheat or rice and the wheat and rice may not be there but your 
fodder for your cattle may be there? Do you see that? — If you have to carry 
on, cultivation you must have a certain number of bullocks and if you keep 
a certain number of bullocks you must provide fodder also for them. 

33529. But couple it with your suggestion that there should be no other 
use of cattle but for agricultural purposes? If you put no limits on tiie cattle 
population, the bread would be taken away from die children of the peasant 
and you inight find yourself in a predicament?— If that sort of a situation 
were to arise I am sure that we should get another Commission without much 
delay. 

33530. Take^ another matter. I only mention this because you have referred 
to other countries. Do you know what the taxation on land is in other 
countries? Have you any idea? Do you know that they fix a levy on land 
in other countries? — Yes. What I meant to say was this that in no country 
does the land revenue form^ such a large proportion of the total receipts from 
all sources as it does in India. That was my idea when I wrote that, and I still 
adhere to that opinion. 

33531. Does that mean that the land revenue sits very heavily on the gross 
or on the net produce? — ^I think we are paying more. Take England, for instance, 
where you have to pay 60 shillings for an acre of land; their wheat outturn 
is something like 2,000 lbs. per acre, while the best we can get in the Central 
Provinces is 600 lbs. 

33532. You know that the English landlord is subject to a certain schedule 
and he has got to pay income-tax. Do you know that he has got to pay the 
local rates? Do you pay any income-tax?— No. 
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33533. Do you know that in Italy the land is subject to a basic rate o{ 
10 per cent; then there is local taxation, communal taxation, and the State 
taxation? — ^But what is the average yield per acre there? 

We are concerned here with the net profits on which the assessment of 
land revenue is made. 

33534. I pass on to another matter. Do you have many wells on your 
estate? — ^Yes. 

33535. Do you charge your cultivators for the use of those wells? — No. 

33536. Why do you ask the State then to keep its water rate rigid? — 
Because the development and prosperity of 90 per cent of the people means 
something to the State The State would be nowhere if 90 per cent of the 
people were to disappear. 

33537. To revert to this question of taxation, you charge nazarana? — Yes. 

33538. Do you not capitalise all the future increments in this nezarana, 

tning for giving him the ri^t. 

33539. Do you not capatiUse all the future increments in this nazarana, 

and leave the State with nothing to tax? — So far as nazarana is concerned, you 
can get very good nazarana where there is income from other non>agricultural 
sources, but in hilly tracts and thinly populated places you have to lease the 
land as best you can. 

33540. Where the land is irrigated and well populated, the malguzars take 
away whatever the peasant produces qnd leave the peasant destitute and the 

State bankrupt. Would that be an exaggeration? — It is certainly an exaggeration 

so far as this Province is concerned. We have not got that acute problem 
of tenancy which they have in the United Provinces. 

33541. Sir Henry Lawrence: I understand you have studied the financial 
position of the Province? — Yes. 

33542. And you wash to have more expenditure on agriculture? — Quite so. 

33543. And more expenditure on sanitation? — ^Yes; as a matter of fact, 
more expenditure on rural areas. That is the correct position to take up. 

33544. You want more expenditure in the way of subsidies to coal mines? — 
I am not concerned with coal mines I should be very glad if I get some 
subsidy for the agricultural classes. 

33545. You have suggested that a subsidy should be paid to coal mines? — 
What 1 have suggested is that while Government are taking so much interest 
in industries, they should give assistance to agricultural industry also. 


33546. You say, “If such mines can be worked even on getting subsidies 
from Government, they should^ be encouraged to start work’*. Does it not 
mean subsidies? Where is this money to come from?— From those very 
sources which gave Rs 50 lakhs to the Tata Iron and Steel Go. 

33547. Does the money not come from the people? — It has already come 
in some cases. ' 


33548. You want to abolish the salt tax? — ^That I would. 

33549. Are you in favour of the prohibition of alcohol? — Everybody should 
be in favour of it. 

33550. You are prepared to face a loss of Rs. 160 lakhs from alcohol in 
&e provincial revenue"!* — ^There is no justification for carrying on this traffic 
in vice. 


33551. I am asking for your views on the financial system. You wish all 
this increased expenditure to be incuned; you wish to stop taxation; where 
is the money to come from The difference is this : you are proceeding on 
the assumption that the present position of the State would continue, but when 
you take up my position you presume that the State would not have such a 
position as* it has now. 


your jXMition?— I must get more money for the agricultural 
Classes and for agricultural development. That is my position. 

33553. Whore from? — ^From the State. 

33554. Str Thomas Middleton: From the landowning classes. 
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33555. HyJet: Would you favour the taxation of nasarana? Would 

you divulge or disclose it? — I am piepared to do my part if the State is also 
orepared to make a sacrifice. You cannot have two sets of principles, one for 
the State and the other for us. 

33556. At present you levy itasaiana ? — As a matter of fact, naztmina 
income has to pay income-tax. 

33557. NasatLimi income is not disclosed? — Here we have to pay it. 

.33558. You do not pay on nazatana ^ — ^We do. 


('I'he witness withdrew.) 

i he (hmmisston then tidjourned Ull Monday, the 3Ut January, 1927, at J^ucknow, 


VI R, K. P. P.ANDE. 


GoYt. Pi ess, Nagpur ^ — No. 183. Ch, Secy. — 6-8-27 — ^2,002. 
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INDEX. 


(Figures in brackets refer to pages, other figures to questions.) 
Administration ; 

Agricultural Department^ see that title. 

Agriculture and education should be under same Minister, Dohras 
32,492. 

Board of Agriculture, Central, no force behind recommendations, 
Flymen 28,270. 

Board of Agriculture, Provincial, Flymen (27), 27,558-61, 27,580-1, 
27,608-9, 27,868, 27,916-6. 

Go-operation Department, see v/nder Co-operafaion. 

Co-OKDINATION OP ACTIVITIES OP VAIIIOXJS GOVERNMENTS : 
see also under Ueseaich. 

Bureau for summarizing of work, to be maintained by Central 
Government, proposal. Flymen (27), 27,547-50, 28,182-4. 
by Financing ot certain schemes by Central Government, proposal, 
Flymen (27). 

Puller exchange of experience and opinions between officers of Pro- 
vincial Agricultural Departments advocated, Deshpande (29^. 
Co-ordination between provinces on common subjects advocated, Korde 
(317-8). 

District Boards, see that title. 

Education, see that title. 

Forest Department, see under Forests. 

Government op India: - ^ j 

should only Deal with activities beneficial to whole of India, Fande 
(529-30). 

Functions of, should be mainly adiusory, Korde (318). 

Helations with Local Governments, Khaparde (400). 

Industnes, Department of, close co-operation with other departments 
necessary, Deshpande (302). 

Industries, Advisory Board of, functions, Irwin 31,324-6. 

Irrigation, see that title. 

Meteorological Department : « , 

Existence of, little known to agriculturists, Fande (530). 


Increased use should be made of, by Department of Agriculture and 
information published to agriculturists, Sahasrahudiie (468), 
Information, improved methods would be welcomed, Flymen (27), 
28 185-7 

Information to Berar agriculturists desirable, Khaparde (400). 
reliable Monsoon reports, would be advantageous^, Irwin (343). 
Besearch on reduction in rainfall and its uncertain^, meed for, and 
for wide and regular publication of results, Korde (318). 
of no Service to general body of agriculturists and proposals re, 

Dohras (480), /.iorr\ 

Services satisfactory, but not used by villagers, Bhargava (427). 
Meteorolo^, lectures on relation of agriculture and, suggestion, 

Minister for Agriculture, proposal, Allan {197) , 29,723-4. 29,802-6. 

Post Office Savings Banks, available but agriculturists, 

money hoarded as silver ornaments, Dohras 32,663-6. 

Postal facilities : 

Fair, Bhargava (427). , i. • j. -n^ j. 

in Itural areas, inadeouacy of, and need for improvement, Desh- 
pande (298); Korde (ol8), 30,828; Khaparde (401). 

Satisfactory. Sahasrahudhe (458). 
fairly Satisfactory, Dohras 32,662. 

Railways : 

j^etter ^Pacihties^for transport of cattle advocated, Dohras (480). 
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Administration — covitd. 

Railways — contd. 

Facilities for transpor-t of grass supply, suggestion for improvement, 
Korde (319). 

Feeder roads, need for, Irwin 31,141-4, 31,148-60. 

Freight rates : 

5)r Agricultural produce should be lower than common rates, 
DoUras (480), 32,514-6. 

Anomalies should be attended to, Allan (202). 

Concession rates to farmers advocated, Deshpande (298) 
Concessions for agricultural produce and live stock, suggestion, 
Pcmde (630). 

Cultivators’ prosperity, injured by, and change advocated, 
Bhargava (430). 

Examination of, desirable, Flymen (27), 27,661-61. 
on Implements, concessions advocated, Veshpande (301); Dohras 
(483); Bwa/rhanath Singh (602). 
on Inferior kinds of coal, reduction to minimum advocated, 
Fande (531). 

Opening of branch railways advocated, Sahasraludhe (467). 
Pilfering and damage during transit, Beehyande (298). 

Provision considered satisfactory. Flymen 27,562. 

Reduced inland rates for rural produce advocated, Sahasrahudhe 
(457). 

Restraint on export of certain agricultural necessities might be 
necessary in some cases, Fande (530). 

Special facilities for anti-rinderpest serum suggested, Wilson (333). 
Special facilities and concession rates for transport of raw produce 
and fodder advocated, Korde (318), 30,884-5. 

Waggons, inadequate supply in harvest season, Beshyande (298). 
Research, see that title. 


Roads: 

Baluta system, return to, desired, Korde 30,818-9. 
sOonstiuction of, from loans, proposal, Irictn 31,068-70, 31,096-100, 
31,151-6. 

Construction and maintenance bv (Sovernment and by District 
Council, defined policy advocated, Brahma (242-3). 

Control of, Irwin 31,170-3, 31,302-4. 

District Boards’ attitude, Irwin 31,121-2, 31,25^9, 31,328. 
under District Boards, funds insufficient for maintenance, Fandeya 
28,796; Brahma 30,010-15. 

Facilities, Allan (202). 

Feeders to railways, need for, Irwin 31,141-4, 31,148-50. 

Forest : 

Construction advocated, Fcmde (537). 

Construction, particulars re, expenditure on, etc., Witt (276). 
Nature of, WUi 30,408. 

Use of, by general public. Witt (276), 30,340-1.^ 

Importance of, lor agriculturists, Korde (318); Irwin (343), 31,092-5 
Improvement and extension needed, Bhcurgava (427). 

Inadequacy of, in Berar, Brahma (242); Khaparde (400). 

Lack of, in Jubbulpore district, due to lack of money, Irwin 
(343), 31^262-9. 

Metall^, increased number advocated, Bohr as (480). 
few Metalled roads, Jubbulpore dietxxet.Bhairgam 32,289. 
in Paddy tracts, condition of, Flymen Sf7, 776-8. 
in Rural areas: 

Importance of, Fande (530). 

Provision of, with light railways, proposal, Fande (637). 
Secondary feeder roads, n^d for, Allan (202). 

ToU system not in force, Irwin 31,155-6. 

ViU^e : 

Bad condition, Irwin 31,135. 

Condition of, under District Councils not satisfactory, Sahasra- 
ludhe (457). 
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Administration— conid. 

Roads — contd. 

Village — contd. 

Difference between wheat growing tract and rioe and cotton 
gro-wing tracts, hwin 31,243-4. 

Fair weather, need for improvement and Government must 
undertake, Korde 30,747-50, 30,780-3, 30,811-7. 

Negl-rot of, and proposed remedies, Brahma (242-3). 

Repair, compulsory supply by every adult of one day’s labour 
for, proposal, Brahma (242), 30,016-9. 

Suggestions for improvement, Sahasrahudhe (457) 

TeDEGBAPH SERVICE: 

Facilities fair, Bhargava (427) 

Inadequacy of, and need for development in rural areas, Besh- 
pande (298); Bordn (318); Khaparde (401). 

Satisfactory, Sahasrahudhe (458). 

Transport, improved facilities needed, Deshpande (298), 30,459-63. 
Veterinary, see that title. 

Agricultural Department : 

Agricultural Bacteriology section, proposal for expansion, Flymen (25). 
Ageioultubal Engineer: 

Functions, Flymen 27,948-58, 27,962. 

Post at present vacant, Flymen 27,457, 27,944; Allan 29,738-9. 
proposed Status and functions, Flymen (30) 

Status should be improved, Allan 29,754-5. 

Assistance from Revenue of&cers, AUan 29,674. 

Assistants, relations to Deputy Commissioner, and proposal, Irwin 
31,270-1. 

Attention concentrated mainly on export crops, AUan 29,829-36. 
Budget ; 

Amount and increased sum that could be spent, Flymen 28,216 21. 
Cut in, after report of Co-operation Committee, Fande 33,358-67. 
Procedure, Flymen 27,606-9. 

Control of animal husbandry operations by Civil Veterinary Depart- 
ment rather than by, desirable, but not suitable in Central Provinces, 
Wilson 30,929-36, 31,031-8. 

Co-operation with co-operative societies for sale of produce or stock, 
necessity for, Trivedi (171). 

close Co-operation with Co-operative, Veterinary and Industrial De- 
partments necessary, Veshpande (302). 

Cotton paid more attention to than other crops, Flymen 2^861-5 
Demand for services of, by cultivators, increasing, Flymen 27,65^9. 

Diebotor op Ageiottltubb : 

Control of Civil Veterinary Department by, see under Veterinary. 
Indian as. advocated, Fande (533). 
proposed Position, etc., Fande (5&). 

Qualifications required, Flymen 28,130-2. 

Relations with CSvil Veterinary Department, Flymen (30). 
Distribution of work, Flymen (9-10). 

Expansion necessary, Duhey (102). 

increased Expenditure on, advocated, by decreasing number of excise 
officers, Dohras 32,606-9, 32,575-80, 32,619-21. 

Extra Assistant Directors, functions, etc., Flymen 27,458. 

Increased funds necessary and question of source of, Fande 33,541-65. 
Horticultural section, proposed strengthening of, Flymen (32) 
Improvement in service since introduction of Reform scheme, Fande 
(530), 33,368-77. 

Lectures to young officers of various departments on rural economy, 
Flymen 27,725-9. 

Men desirous of carrying on private farming should be allowed to retire 
on proportionate pension and assisted by subsidy or loan, JDuhey 
(101), 28,486, 28,660-4, 28,731-3. 

Organisation, Flymen 27,457-60, 27,897-8, 28,116-20. 
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Agricultural Department — contd. 

People have little faith in activities of, Pande (529), 33,387-92. 

Policy, SaKasrahudhe (452), 32,441-2, 32^78. 

Provincial organisation, proposal, Korde (317). on on o 

Delations with Forest Department, Plyynen 27,718, Witt o0,4il--<, 


30,349. 

Relations with Irrigation Department, Flymen 27,578-82, 27,686, 
27,827-9; Pollardr-LowsUy 28,875-6, 

Results of work. Flymen 27,866-70. ^ j. 4 7 - 

Ryots in Burhanpur area not aware of existence of, Amanat All 
31,710, 31,784-6. 

Services fair, Duley (102); Bhargava (427). 

Service not satisfactory, Korde (318). 

Services satisfactory, with resources at disposal, Irwin (343). 
Shortening of period of service for pension suggested in order to induce 
men to take up farming, proposal, Allan (210), 29',716-20. 


Stapf: 

Attitude towards farmers, recommendations re, Sahasrahudhe 
(466-7). 

Inadequacy of, Duhey (102). 

Increase advocated, Bokras (479). 

Indians advocated, Khaparde (399). 

Greater insight into working of Revenue Department would be 
useful, Allan 29,730-2, 

Interchange with officers of Revenue Department would be advan- 
tageous Duhey 28,772-4. 

Junior officers, transfer between wheat and cotton tracts undesir- 
able, Bokras (479), 32, ^7-8. 

Suitable men should be sent for training to more advanced coun- 
tries, Buhey (102). 

Subordinate : 

Attitude of, Beshpande (298). 

Incrieased travelling allowances advocated, Buhey (102). 
Superior Service, opinion re training. Flymen 27,845-6. 
tfpper and Lower Subordinate services, initial pay, Flymen 
28,176, 28,179. 

Special Statistical Officer and Economist should be added to staff, 
and proposals re status, &c., Flymen (26), 27,500-3, 27,537. 
Subordinate Service, organisation, Flymen 27,459-60. 

Unirngated areas attended to equally with irrigated, Flymen 
27,528-30. 

Agricultural I ndebtedness : 

Advances by landowners to tenants, Khaparde 31,883-7 ; Bhargava 
32,176-7, 32,307-11; Fochory 32,920-2, Pande 33,240-1, 

Assistance to cultivators through agencies such as Land j\lortgage Banks, 
scope for, Flymen (28), 27,564. 

Bank for advancing money to cultivators advocated, Buhey (103), 
28,650. 

Causes of, Flymen (6); Powar (90); Buhey (103); Pandeya (125); Allan 
(202); 29,^9-54; Brahma (243-4), 29,945-7, 30,066-7; Beshpandfi 
30,677-8; Korde <316), Irwin (343), 31,350^2; Amanat Ali (386); 
Khaparde (401) ; Bhaurgava (427) , Sahasrahudhe (459), (459'-60) ; 
Bokras (480); JJwarkanath Singh (497-8); Fochory (517), 33,166-9; 
Fande (530). 

CONOILIATION BoAEDS . 

Considerations re, and trial of, advocated, Bwarkanath Singh 
(499), 32,734-9. 

Formerly, Irwin 31,343-6; Pamde 33,411-4. 

Credit: 

see also under Finance. 

Effects of system of obtaining, Flymen (8). 
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measure and failure 


Agricultural Indebtedness-^coTitcZ. 

Gbedit — contd. 

Restriction : 

not Advocated, Dokras (480). 

not Desirable at present, Powar (91). 

(6-7); Powar (90); Pubey (103); Brahma (344), 
5Iorde (318) ; Irwtn (343) ; ATnanat Ali .(386) ; Khaparde 
(iOl) iBhargava (427); Sahasrahudhe (458), (460); Dokras (480); 
Dwa/rkanath Stngh (498), Pochory (517); Pande (530). 

Danidopaty Dokras 32,562 ; Pande 33,286-8. 

Rule should be applicable to persons and in all casee, Brahma 
(243), 29,939-44, 30,045, 30,048, 30,164-8. 

Debt per head, increasing, Pomade (539), 33,348-52. 

Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act, an unnatural n 
of, Brahma 30,046-7. 

Education the only {remedy, Sahasrahudhe (460). 

Gambling, connection with indebtedness and evil of, and need for 
remedy, Dokras (480), 32,551-9, 32,564, 32,611-4. 

Government Gentral Blanks on lines of Co-operative Banks, proposal 
for, Korde (318), 30,674-8. » ^ 

Increase, Poira? 28,431, Brahma 30^27, 30,036-7; Khaparde (401). 

Inherited debt, insolvency question, Pamde 33,449-54. 

Insolvency Acts, should be rnofle applicable to farmers than to mer- 
chants, Amanat Ah (386). 

Interest, rate of, question of restriction, Pandeya 28,826-7. 

among Kunbis, Sahasrahudhe 32,428. 

Degislation on lines of Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act advocated. 
Flymen (28); Allan (203). 

Legislation on lines of Punjab Alienation of Land Act, not advocated, 
Dokras 32,552. 

proposed Measuies for lightening burden of debt, Powar (90-1); Allan 
(203); Deshpcmde (298-9); Korde (318), 30,870-5; Irwin (344); 
Amanat Ah (386); Khaparde (411); Bhargava (427); Sahasrahudhe 
(460); Dokras (480), 32,649; Dwarkanath Singh (499); Pande (530). 

propose Measures for preventing, Brahma (243), (244). 


MoNKT X/SNPEIIS : 

should he Bound to give loans at not more than settled rate 
of interest, Pochory (517), 32,926-9 

Dealings with, should be stopped, Duhey (103). 

Desire to remain on books of, Irwin (343), 31,072-4. 

Doubling of loan in one season, Korde (318), 30,864r-9. 

Keeping of accurate accounts on paged books, compulsion would 
not be objected to, Brahma 30,087-8. 

Necessary until co-operative societies able to meet whole demand, 
Deshpande 30,654-7. 

Passing of land into hands of, Duhey (103), 26,624; Dokras (480), 
32,550-1, Dwarkanath Singh 32,791-2. 

Rates of interest charged by ^Korde (318). 

Effect of Credit Societies, Brahma 30,140-2; Trivedi 29,550-2. 

Reason for cultivators borrowing from, rather than from credit 
societies, Khaparde (401). 

Restrictions on, advocated, Pandeya (125). 

System, Khaparde (401). 

System and evils of, Amanat Ali (386), 31,777-80; Sahasrahudhe 
(459), (460); Dwarkanath Singh (498), 32,728-33. 

Moneylenders’ Act, passing of, as in the Punjab proposed, 
Sahasrahudhe (460). 

Money lending, by Bralimins, Dokras 32,560-2. 


Mortgages * 

of Absolute occupancy land, proposed restriction, Pochot y v517). 
Limitation of right o-f, not desirable at present, Powar (91). 
Long-term, advantages over short-term, Sahasrahudhe (459). 
Non-terminable : 

Objected to, Pcmde (530). 
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Agricultural Indebtedness — contd. 

Mortgages — contd, 

Non-terminable — contd* 

Prohibition : 

Advocated, Powar (91); Pubey (103). 
not Advocated, Pohras (450). 

Property should not be allowed to lapse to money-lenders, Pandeya 
(125). 

Iledeniption ; 

Advocated, Pande (630), 

Facilitation of : 

not Advocated, DicarfcatiatTi Singh (499). 

Proposal for, Khaparde (401). 

Proposal for, Kliaparde (401). 

Mortgage ani> Sale oe. Right oe, Restriction: 

Advocated, Puhey (103). 

not Advocated as long as better facilities not provided, Pande (630)- 
would be Approved, Pandeya 28,836-7. 

Objections to, Khaparde (401); Bhargava (427). 

Proposal, Allan (203), 29,649-51. 

Passing of land from cultivators, Plymen 27,767-60, 28,295-7 ; Powar 
28,343-5. 

Rs>te of interest, lowering of, and prohibition of compound interest by 
legislation proposed, Sahasrdbvdhe (460). 

Riemoval of, possibility of, hy steady thrift, Irwin 31,346-7. 

Repayment, causes preventing, Powa/r (90); Ihihey (103); Pandeya 
(126); AZZcwt (202-3) ; Brahma ^4); Korde {SiB): Irwin (343); Amanat 
Ali (386); Khaparde (401); Bhargoma (427); Pohras (480), 32,546; 
Pwarkanath Singh (498); Pochory (517); Pande (630). 

Rise in value of Lnd, effect of, Pwcm'hanath Singh (499), 32,741-3, (497). 
Rural insolvency, measures for dealing with, advocated, Pandeya (125). 
not Serious on witness’ estates, Bharga/oa 32,186. 

Transeer oe lands, restrictions* 

not Advocated, Sahasrahudhe (460). 

not Advocated except in very backward tracts, Irwin (344), 
31,348-50. 

Suggestion for, Dwarkanath Singh (499). 

Types of loan and rates of interest, Plymen (7) 

Usurious Loans Act: 

not Applicable to Berar, Dofcras 32,663, 32,565. 

Difficulty of operating, Brahma 30.048. 

Enforcement, proposals for, Pandeya (125), 28,828; Irwin (344); 
Amanat Ali (386); Khaparde (401), 31,890-5; Bhargava (427), 
32,330; Ihoarkanath Siiygh (499), 32,740. 

Existence not known of, in province, Pande 33,283-5. 

Need for, and proposals re, Korde (318), ^,870-3. 
of little value, Pande (530). 

Whole time officer, appointment proposed, for dealing with, Plymen (28), 
27,564-9, 28,106. 

Agricultural Industries: 

Basket making • Pubey (106) ; Khaparde (406). 

Buradsj caste making baskets, etc., formerly, and revival desirable, 
Khapau'de (406). 

Obstacles to development, Bhargava (430) ; Pwarkanath Singh (502). 
Prejudice a^inst, Irwin 31,242. 

Proposal, Khaparde (405). 


Beb-keeiping ; 

Advantageous if introduced successfully and managed by local men, 
Pandeya (127), 28,806. 

Caste objections, Irwin (345); Bhargava (430). 

no Future for, Ikibey (106). 

practically Unknown in Berar, Khaparde (405). 

Bidi making, diversion of labour from agriculture, Pubey (106). 

Brick and tfle-making, government provision of experts and machinery 
desirable, Sahasrahudhe (465). 
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Agricultural Industries — contd. 

Carpentry j suggestions for assistance, Sahasrahudhe (466). 

^ certain, Irwin (346), 31,088, 31,101-9, 31,236-42, 
31,326-7; Bhargava (430). v » 

Charka, importance ot, and suggestions re supply of cotton. Pandeya 
(126-7). 

on Co-operative basis, possibility and proposal, Biahma 30,000, 
Dwarkaoiath Svngh (602). 

Co-operative Industrial Societies, formation suggested, Sahasrahudhe 
(466) ^ 

Cotton gins worked with oil engine, establishment of, in villages, pro- 
posal, Brahma (246). 

Cultivators havo large amount of spare time, Irwin 31,192-6. 

Dehydrogenation, or industry of drying vegetables, proposal re, 
Sahasrahudhe (464). 32,434-6. 

Embroidery and hand work, encouragement, suggestion for, 
Dwarkanath Singh (502). 

Encouragement of, a means of checking flow of labour to industrial 
centres, Powar (93). 

Exhibitions, proposal, Pande (635-6). 

Experimental work in connection with, should be carried out by Govern- 
ment^ Pande (536). 

Factories for oil pressing, sugar making, cotton ginning and rice 
hulling, establishment by Government not advocated, Dubey (107). 

Factories in everj tract controlled by Co-operative Banks ^vocated, 
Pandeya (127). 

Factors necessary for success, Dwarkanath Singh (602). 

Fish culture, Kunhis would not take up, Sahasrahudhe 32,468. 

Fishing, Irwin 31,111. 

Fruit canning, proposal re, Sahasrahudhe (464) 

Fruit growing, see that title. 

Government establishment not advocated, Powar (92). 

Government must start small industries, Sahasrahudhe (466). 

Handicraft teaching in vernacular middle schools, scheme, Brahma (245>w 

Improvement of wells and lifts needed, Buhey (107). 

Industbiai, concerns, removal to rural areas : 

Advantages to be derived, Brahma (245). 

Advantages and disadvantages. Flymen (32). 

not Advocated, Powar (92); Bhargava (430). 

Objections to, Dwarkanath Singh (502) ; Pande (636). 

Spare time work only on agriculture, suggestion not approved, 
Irwin (346). 

Instruction of rural people, in, scheme, Sahasrahudhe (464). 


Intensive Study oe Bubal Industbibs • 

Advocated, Powar (92); Duhey (107); Korde (319); Khaparde (406), 
31,880; Bhargava (430); Dwarkanath Singh (602); Pande (535-6). 
no Industry in Central Provinces known of, which would repay. 

Irwin (346). ^ 

Necessary before steps taken for improvement, Flymen (32), 2/,/ 04. 
Introduction advocated, Pande 33,299. 


Lac Oultube: Flymen (32), 27,702-3, 28,051, Duhey (106); Khapaide 
(406). 

Advantageous if introduced successfully and managed by local men, 
Pandeya (127), 28,860. 

Caste objections to, Irwin 31,101-6 ; Bhargava (430). 

Particulars re, Witt (275), 30,216-25, 30,272, 30,323-5, 30,368-9, 
30,379. 

Prospects, Dwarkanath Singh (602). 

Mango trade, recommendation by Committee of enquiry appointed by 
Bo-mbay Government, Sahasrahudhe (464). 

Measures proposed for encouragement, Brahma (246) ; Dwarkanath Singh 
(502); Pande (536). 

Need for, Sahasrahudhe (463). 
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Agricultural Industries — conbd. j 

OI)stacles to development of small industries, and proposed remedies^ 
Sahasrahudhe (466). 

Obstacles in way of expansion, Powar (92). . x j ^ 

Paper pulp and paper making from cotton stalks, experiments and pro- 
posal re, Sahasrdbudhe (463-4), (466), 32,431-3. 

PouMBT KBmNG: Plmen (32) ; ZAojparde f405. 

Caste objections, Brahma 29,951; Irwin (345), 31,107, 31,109, 31,236- 
31,240; Bhargava (430). x i j 

Bnoourageinent as subsidiary industry advocated and proposea 
measures for, Bokras (484), 32,631. 

Kunbis would not take up, Sahasraoudlie 32,458. 

Prospects, Duhey (106); KKaparde (405). f. tt- j 

Prospects of, and obstacle of religiojus sentiment od Hindus, i. 
BvxurJcanath Singh (602). 

Preparation qi? Agkeotjlturaij Prodycb for Consumption: 

(government measures for establishment: 

Desirable, Korde (319); Khaparde (406); Bhargava (430). 
Objections to, Irwtn (34^6). 
a Matter for private enterprise, Flymen (32). 

Previous enquiries into, Sahasrahudhe (465). 

Hequirements for successful taking up of, Powar (92). 

Pope Making: Khaparde (406); Sahasrahudhe (466) 

Advantageous if introduced successfully and managed by local men, 
Pandeya (127), 28,806. 

for Home use mainly, Irwtn 3112-3, 31,189-91. 

Obstacles to development, Bwarkanath Singh (502). 
no Prejudice against, Brahma 29,950. 

Proposal, Khaparde (406). 

Prospects, Flymen (32). . , , • ix i 

Rural employment, increase of, improvement of whole agricultural post- 
tion only measure necessary. Flymen (32). ^ . 

Scope for, and irrigation facilities and financial help would be required,. 
Powar 28,421-4. 


Sericulture : 

Caste objections, Irwin (346); Bhargava (430). 
in Forests, position, Witt 30,226-31, 30,368-9. 

Unsatisfactory results. Flymen (32). 

Smithy, suggestions for lassistance, Sahasrahvdhe (466). 

Spinning, proposal^ Bhargava (430) ; Sahasrahudhe (466). 

Subsidiary industries, other than agricultural, objections to establish- 
ment, JDubey (106). . 

Subsidiary industries, suggestions as to suitable industries, Brahma 
(245), 29,949^51; Khaparde (406); Bhargava MSO); Pande (535). 
Subsidiary industry, agriculture as, Duhey (10/). 

Time spent by average cultivators on holdings, Powar (92) ; Duhey (106) ; 
Pandeya (126), 28,362-74; Brahma (245), 30,137-9; Korde (319); 
Khaparde (406); Bhargava (430); Sahasrahudhe (464-6); Dwarkanath 
Stngh (501-2), 32,863-74, 32,877-8; Pande (636). 

Vegetable growing, encouragement proposals, &c.. Flymen (32), 27,697- 
27,701; Duhey (106); Pandeya (1^, 28,778-80, 28,831 

Weaving • Sahasrahudhe (466). 

Proposal, Bhargava (430). 

School, suggestion re opening of, Sahasrahudhe (466). 
for Women, need for, Sahasrahudhe (466). 

Agricultural Labour: 

Berar, training of existing labour preferable to importation, Kha>pa/rde 
(407). 

Binding of labour to villages, proposal, Pochory (517), 32,967-73, 33, OIO- 
SS, 020, 33,182-4. 

Emigration, Flymen (4), 28,073. 

Employment, extent of, and amount of idle time, Powa/r 28,360, 28,365-6, 
28,369-74. 
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Agricultural Labour— contd. 

Extension of cnltiTation in ryotwari lands in Bailhar TahsiL suggestion 
for, Dvrhey (107). 

Hours of work, regulation by sunrise and sunset and need for alteration, 
Khaparde (407). 

Labour-saving machines, results of introduction, Pande (537). 
Migbation- Powar (93). 

to Cotton tract, Plymen (5). 

Permanent, reluctance of labourer to leave native place, Khapaide 
(407). 

Seasonal, Plymen (32) : Dubey (107) ; Allan (208) ; Irwin (346). 
to Wheat area, Plymen (4-5). 

Mobility of, Pande (536). 

Moving of, from one place to another, objections to system of, Pande 
(536, 537). 

Proportion of cultivators and labourers, variation in, Irwin 31,211-8. 
Heturned after migrating, change in standard of living, Powar 28,425-8. 
Byotwari villages, Plymen (33). 

Ehoutage: Amanat Ali 31,631-4. 

Causes: Plyman 3-4, 5). (33), 28,069-72: Powa/r (93); Dubey (107); 
ALlam (208); JChaparde (407); Pochory (517), 32,964-6; Pcwide 
(532), (536), 33,295-8. 

Eastern 'Circle, Powar 28,346, 28,359. 

owing to Epidemics, and poverty owing to uneven employment on 
agricultural operations, Bhcurgava (430). 

Means of overcoming, Plymen (33); Powar (93); Khaparde (407); 
Pochory (517) 

in certain Tracts, Allan (208). 
little Surplus of, Pcunde (536). 
no Surplus, Irwin (346). 

Surplus in rice and plateau tracts, Allan (208). 

Taking up of work under other departments at times, Powar 28,360-2, 
28,368. 

Uncultivated land : 

better Dealt with by settlement with cultivators than by importa- 
tion of labour to work under local capitalist, Irwin (346). 

Leasing out of, scheme, Pande (536). 

Question of encouraging settlement on, Plymen 27,806-9. 

Settlement on, scheme for, Khaparde (407), 

Wages, Plymen (4); Bhargava 32,317-21; Dohras 32,549; Pochory 32,969- 
73, 33,080-3, 33,147-8 

ALLAN, R. G., Principal, Agricultural College, Nagpur; (196-219), 29,620- 
29^05, (238-24011). 

Training and past appointments, 29,622. 

Administration : 

Minister for Agriculture, proposal, (197), 29,723-4, 29,802-6. 

Railways : 

Adequacy of, (202). 

Freight rates, anomalies should be attended to, (202). 

Roads . 

Facilities, (202). 

Secondary feeder roads, need for, (202). 

Agricultural Department ; 

Agricultural Engineer : 

Post in abeyance, 29,738-9. 

Status should be improved, 297. 

Assistance from Revenue ofGicers, 29,674. 

Attention concentrated mainly on export crops, 29,829-36. 

Staff: 

greater Insight into working of Revenue Department would be 
useful, 29,730-2. 

Shortening of period of service for pension suggested ,in order 
to induce men to take up farming, (210), 29,716-20. 
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ALLAN, R. G.— cowfd. 

Agrtoxjlttjral Indebtedness : 

Causes, (202), 29,849-54. . -i j. i 

Legislation on lines of Deccan Agriculturist Relief Act advocaced, 

( 503 ). 

Lightening of burden of debt, measures for, (203). 

Mortgages, restiiction of right, proposal, (203), 29,649-51. 
Repayment, reasons preventing, (202-3). 

Agrictjlttjbal Labour: 

Seasonal migration, (208). 

Shortage in certain tracts, (208). 

Surplus in rice and plateau tracts, (208). 

Animaii Husbandry : 

•Cows, well fed when giving good milk, 29,654, 29, ■607. 

Dairying industry ■ 

Betterment : 

Importance of betterment of stock for, (207). 

Proposals for, (207). 

Consumption of milk and milk product by vegetarian popula- 
tion, importance of, 29,655-6. 

Podder : 

Baled grass from forests : 

Large amount possible but difficulty of transport, (208). 
no Sale for, 29,707. 

Dry, supply sufficient but for use by valueless cattle, (207) 
Grass, no lack of, 29,708. 

Green, absence of, in dry seasons, difficulty of remedying 
(207-8). 

Increase of area under juari, suggestion, (207). 

Silage : 

Demonstration at Nagpur college dairy farm, 29,904-5. 
Possibilities, 29,709-13. 

Stall feeding, 29,698-9. 

Future cattle breeding development in Central Provinces and 
Berar, (211-219). 

Government stock-breeding, defects of, in the past, (206). 

Grazing : 

Forest areas, scheme for, 29,700. 

Grass borders, reduction of area, (207). 

Overstocking of common pastures, (207). 

Improvement of breeds: 

Breeding of bullocks rather than bulls, proposal, 29,653. 
Financing of, su^estion, 29,652. 

Food supply the limiting factor, 29,702-4. 
proposed Policy, (206-7). 

Interest of landowners in, extent of, and question of extending, 


Capitax, attracting or : 

Factors preventing men with capital from taking up farming, (209). 
Means proposed, (210). 

Crops 

Cassava, suggestion, hut no great scope for, (205), 29,814-8. 

Cotton : 

Cultivation, particulars re system, costs, income, etc., (240i- 
240ii). 

Financial results, question of, 29,870-4. 

Damage by wild animals and measures taken to prevent, (204-5). 
Deterrent of cost of seed to expansion of certain, 29,86(M. 
Groundnut, area under, and prospects, 29,725-9, ’ 29,819-20. 
Improvement : 

©tafF, increase required, (204). 

Work on, (204). 

Introduction of new crops, progress in, (204), 
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ALLAN, R. G. — contd. 

Crops — contd. 

Seeds, distribution oi • 

Central seed fariiis belonging to each circle agricultural associa- 
tion, scheme, (204). 
new Cotton, proposal re, (204). 

JEtoseum seed unions, (204). 

Cultivation : 

Deeiier cultivation and use of inversion plough in cotton tract, 
success in introducing, (201), 29,756. 

Line sowing of kharif crops, success in introducing, (201). 

Rotation, non-application of, reasons for, in certain cases, (205). 
Tillage system, improvement: 

Bakhar ’’ cultivation for kharif crop, defect of, (205). 
greater Depth of primary cultivation desirable in certain crops, 
(205). 

Demonstration and Propaganda: 

Agricultural Associiations, 29,810-3. 

small Circle associations, formation of, scheme, (201). 

Class towards which work directed, 29,865-9. 

Failure of for transplantation of paddy in Chhattisgarh, (201). 
Field demonstrations, staff, number <Sx5., and need for increase, 
29,746-9. 

Inducing of cultivators to accept advice, means for, (201). 

Public attitude re, 29,761-5. 

Success, examples of, (201), 29,756-8. 

Village demonstration plots, value of, (201) 

Education 

Adult, proposals, (200, 203), 29,668-70 
Agricultural : 

Colleges, groups to be catered for, and course required, (208-9), 
29,657-62. 

Collegiate or advanced, demand for, (198). 

Deanand for, means of encouraging, (198). 

Home farm managers, difficulty of meeting applications for, 

( 200 ). 

Hoshangabad, (198), 29,643-8. 

Importance of actual demonstration and propaganda in con- 
nection with, (198), 29,759-60. 

Incentives, (199). 

Inclusion in school curriculum as class room or examination 
subject not advocated, (209). 

Institutions, supply of, sufficient for present demands (198). 
Nagpur Agricultural College: 

Admission • 

Demand for, increase, (199). 

Selection of candidates for, (199). 

Affiliation with University, (208) 29,766-7. 

Animal husbandry teaching, 29,903-5. 

Assistants, no time for research, 29,633-5, 29,821-3. 

Cost per student per annum, 29,837-8. 

Courses, (209), 29,660, 29,689-, 29,774-89, 29,881. 

Extension will be necessary, (198). 

Farm, visits to, by teachers, 29,794. 

Intermediate stage as entrance standard, objection to, 
29,689. 

Lectures for revenue officers at, and question of extension 
occasionally, 29,676-83, 29.790-7. 

Principal, work or, 29,629-32. 

Research work, nature of, and close oollaboratioii of research 
Staff officers, 29,624^, 29,800. 

Students : 

After Careers, (200), 29,807-9, 29,846-8. 

Initial pay in Covernment service and prospects, 
29 876-9 

Pr^ospects of those taking up farming, 29-870-94. 
Quality of, 29,685-8. 

Small number taking to farming, reason, 29,839-45. 
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ALLANj R» Gi — contd* 

Education — contd . 

Agricultural — contd. , , , i 

Pre-vocational or conducted as part of rural school general 
education, extent or demand for, etc., (198). 
in Schools, type advocated, (199). * , . 

Short course or specialized adult training, facilities, (198). 
TeacWs : 

from Hural areas generally prefeiable to town bred men, 
(198). 

Supply of, sufficient for present demand, (198). 

Students : 

Source of, (199). 
subsequent Technical training : 

Difficulty, (200). 

Probationary posts, increased number suggested, as 
means of providing, (200). 

in Village schools, cash return to children for output, proposal, 
( 200 - 1 ). 

Vocational ; 

Demand anticipated, (198-9), 29,646. 

Extent of demand for, (198). 

Failure of schools to attract class for which organized 
(198-9), 29,643. 

Agriculture as matriculation subject, objection to, 29,691-3. 

Higher or collegiate, importance of, as means of extending interest 
of landlords in apiculture, (208). 

Nature study: 

Teaching of, difficulty of finding men for, and proposal, 29,740-6. 
Value, extent of, (199). 

Rural: 

greater Attention to training of hand and eye, utilizing rural 
industries and rural life advocated, (209). 

Improvement of ability and culture of agriculturists, proposals 
for, (200). 

Teachers, the difficulty, importance of right type, 29,663-7. 
School farms: 

should be Associated with places giving vocational training, 
(199). 

Unsuitability to rural school needs and conditions, (199). 

School plots : 

in Middle Schools, proposal for, (209). 
at Rajnandgaon, (199). 

Requirements for success, (199). 

University, Faculty of Agriculture, 29,768-73. 

Febtiliseus : 

Ammonium sulphate, increased use of , (203). 

Artificial, increased use, scope for, (203). 

Oahes, increased use of, (203). 

Natural, increased use, scope for, (203). 

New, importance of keeping prices as low as possible, (203). 
Phosphates, etc. : 

Investigation, increase needed, (204). 

Results, (^4). 

Popularisation, means, (203). 

Finance : 

Cheap credit, cultivators not educated to use of, (202). 

Taccavi advances: 

Extension, special officer to deal with, in each district, proposal, 

( 202 ) . 

Objections to, (202), 

Implements : 

Adoption of improved, expansion of taccuvi proposed (206) 
Improvements: ^ ^ 

Lines on which desirable, (206), 29,900-2. 
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ALLAN, R. G. — contd. 

Implemeuts — contd. 

Improvements— CO ntd. 

Unsuitability of implements of western manufacture to Indian 
needs, (206), 29,895-9. 

Introduction of, measures taken to encourage, (206). 

Inmate Obnteal Cotton Committee, value of, (197), 29,642. 

Land system, Malguzar system of tenure, evils of, (203). 

Landowners : 

Education of, to sense of responsibilities, importance of, (208), 
29,714-6. 

Improvements by, difficulties owing to fragmented Qioldings and 
tenant rights, (210). 

Large number have no interest in agriculture, 29,865-6. 

Middle-class youths, reasons for unattractiveness of agriculture to, 

( 200 ). 

Hesearoh : 

Agricultural Engineering and implement design, need for, but diffi- 
culty of carrying out, (197), (198). 

Crop Committees, scheme, (197), 29,640-2. 

Financing, small cess on exports of agricultural produce, scheme, 
(197), 29,636, 29,750-3, 29,824^, (238-40). 

Fruit growing, need for expert for, 29,734-7. 

General, financing of, mainly by Central Government advocated, 
(196), (201-2), 29,694-6, 29,721-4. 

Horticultural, lack of expert assistance, proposal, (197), 29,733-7. 
Lines on which required, (197-8). 

Local, financing oiL by Local Governments advocated, (196). 

Oilseed crops, need for, (198). 

Organisation, central oody, scheme for, (197), 29,639-42, 29,802-5, 
(202). > » ^ 
Plant breeding and botanical research, hampered until lately bv 
lack of expert staff, (197). 

Soil investigation, lack of staff and equipment, (197). 

Soil physics, need for, (198). 

Soils, better drainage during monsoon desirable in certain cases, 
(203). 

Sugarcane ; 

Coimbatore station, value of, (197). 

Manuring, (203), (204). 

AMANAT ALI, Mr., Burhanpur; (386-388), 31,620-31,868. 

Agricultural operations, 31,623-45, 31,693-700, 31,704-9, 31,726-37, 

31,741-69, 31,787-805, 31,818-68. 

Agricultural Department, Ryots in Burhanpur area not aware of 
existence of, 31,710, 31,784-6. 

Agrioulturaii Indebtedness ; 

Causes of, (386). 

Credit, sources of, (386). 

Insolvency Acts, should be more applicable to farmers than to 
merchants, (386). 

proposed Measures for lightening burden of debt, (386). 
Moneylenders, system, interest charged, etc., (386), 31,777-80. 
Repayment, reasons preventing, (386). 

Usurious Loans Act, enforcement advocated, (386). 

Agricultural Labour, shortage, 31,631-4. 

Animal Husbandry: 

Bullocks, feeding and condition, of, 31,684-91. 

Cows, feeding of, 31,856-62. 

Grazing, rate paid to Forest Department, 31,859-62. 

Silage, approved, 21,689-90. 
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AMANAT ALI, Mr.— cow^d. 

Obo£>s : 

Got fcou 

Bun, (38C>), 31,727-31, 31,771-2. 

Capable ot resisting “ wilt,” introduction desirable, (386) 
Personal experience, manuring, yield, etc., 31,763-9. 

Boseum, results of (386), 31,732^4, 31,757, 31,^. 

Damage by wild animals, means of preventing, (387), 31,773-6, 
31,806-14. 

Improvement of existing crops: 

by Agricultural Department, (386). 

Wheat capable of resisting rust, introduction desirable, (387). 
Wheat farm in Melg'hat taluq of Amraoti district should be 
established, (387). 

Lucerne, personal experience of, 31,704-6. 

Lucerne and clover, suggestions for, (387). 

Seeds, distribution of. 

to Local growers personally, 31, ‘696-8, 31,789^91, 31,825. 

Seed depots, suggestion re establishment of, (387). 
through Seed farmers who obtain seed from: Government farms, 
approval of system and extension advocated, (387). 

Wheat : 

Beardless varieties damaged by wild animals, 31,723. 

Personal experience, 31,693-5, 31,725. 

Cultivation, ploughing system, 31,864-8. 

Demonstration : 

growing Demand for advice and help on part of cultivators, 31,710. 
to Groups of small cultivators the beet method, 31,849. 

Inadequate number of demonstrators, 31,701-3 

Education, Agricultural. 

Demand for, among educated men, 31,815-7. 

Poona College, experience of, and opinion re, 31,646-66, 31,714-6 

Fertilisers ; 

Artificial, in dry farming, cost not compensated for by increase in 
yield, (386), 31,832-8. 

Oowdung . 

Plastering of walls with, 31,794. 

Use as fuel, proposed measures for discouragement, (386), 
31,770. 

Popularisation of new’ and improved fertilisers, proposals, (386). 
Finanor, Taccavi loans, proposed modifications of system, (386), 31, .692. 
Fuel, obtaining of, from Forest Department, 31,796-9. 

Irrigation by wells, personal experience, 31,638-42, 31,717-22. 

Marbjiting : 

Cotton, 31,656^9, 31,754-6 
Gram, 31,674-5. 

Vegetables, 31,678-83. 

Wheat, 31,670-3. 

Middle Class and Educated Men, scope for training of apprentices 
by, 31,850-1. 

Statistics, Collection : 

trained Agriculturists should be appointed as Patwaris or duties 
transferred to Agricultural Assistants, (388). 
by Patwaris, defects of system, (388), 31,738-40. 

Veterinary : 

Assistants, demanding of fees by, (387), 31, ^4-7. 

Civil Veterinary Department, control by Agricultural Department 
advoiiated, (387). 
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AMANAT ALI, fAr,^coM 
Veterinary — contd. 

Contagious diseases, trained agriculturists should he appointed as 
Patwans and Revenue Inspectors, (387-8). 

Dispensaries • 

Staff, suggestion re, (387). 

full Use not made of, and reasons, (387), 31,713. 

Animal Husbandry 

Brahnmni bulls should not be discouraged, Pande (634), 33,498-9. 

Buffalo : 

Oow preferred by small cultivators, Dwarkanath Singh 32,880-1. 
Cultivation with, difficulty in connection with, Dubey 28,549-51. 
Bullocks, working and trotting, proposed development, Khaparde (404). 
Bulls : 

Castra-tion • 

Difficaluy with castes accustomed to carry out work, Wilson- 
31,029-30. 

Increase in number largely due to introduction of Italian 
method, Irwin 31,316-7. 

Legislation, proposal, Buhey (106), 28,680. 

People should be trained to carry out, Dubey 28,681-2. 
Progress, Wilson 31,027. 

Purchase of, at high cost from foreign countries, objections to, 
Sahasrabwdhe (463). 

Reared .on Government farms, insufficient number and expansion 
of work needed, Dubey (106). 

Camels, province not suitable for, Witt 30,404-7. 

Condition of cattle, Powan^ 28,409-13 j Dubey 28,495, 28,741-3; Wilson 
30,954; Irwin 31,117-8, 31,231. 

Conditions in Jubbulpore and Hosbangabad as regards fodder and 
pasture, Pande 3^64-9. 

Control by Civil Veterinary Department rather than Agricultural 
Department desirable, but not suitable in Central Provinces, Wilson 
30,929-36, 31,031-8. 

Cows: 

well Fed when giving good quantity of milk, Allan 29,654, 29,697. 
Feeding of, Pandeya 28,817-24; Anuinat AU 31,866-62; Bhargava 
32,334-44; Pochory 32,949-55. 

Number decreasing, Pandeya (126), 28,798-800. 

Prohibition of slaughter of, advocated, Pande (634). 

Dairy Industry : 

Breeds used, Plymen 27,676-8. 

Dairie.« in each district, proposal for, Khaparde (406). 
under Deputy Directo-r in charge of Animal Husbandry and 
Principal of Agricultural College, Plymen 27,671. 

Encouragement, proposed measures, Bhargava (429). 

Ohi: 

Import and adulteration of, must be stopped, Pande (534). 
■Shortage of, Pandeya (126). 

Improvement : 

Desirable and possible on co-operative lines, Plymen (31). 
Importance of betterment of stock for, Plymen (31); Allam (207). 
Need for, and suggestions, Korde (319); Khaparde (404-6). 
Proposals for, Allan (207). 

Milk : 

Adulteration of, with water must be stopped, Pande (534). 
from Buffalo v. cow, Plymen 27,673-5 

Consumption of, and products, by vegetarian population, 
importance of, Allan 29,655-6. 

Shortage of, Pandeya (126). 

Supply, Nagpur, system*, Plymen 27,672-3. 

Opening of farms for every group of 40 or 50 villages, suggestion, 
Pandeya (126). 

Produce, consumption by cultivators, and physical effects, Plymen 
27,687-94. 

Deterioration of cattle, causes, Pandeya 28,825, 

Excessive number of inferior cattle, Plymen 27,934; Irwin 31,231. 
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Animal Husbandry — contd. 

Feeding : 

Conditions, Dubey 28,491-4. 

Cows, see that title above, 

Inadetiuacy of, owing to apathy, Irmn 31,232-5. 
Fodder 


Analysis of, and determination of nutritive constituents, proposal, 
Dokras (483), 32,652-9. 

Baled grass from forests, see vmder Forests 
Oakes, use of, Flymen 27,817-21. 

Combination of feeds, proposal, Dokras (483-4), 32,652-9. 

Dry 

Deficiency in cotton country sometimes, Flymen (31). 

Dry grass, shortage, Bhargava (429). 

Export, prohibition advocated, Fande (534) 33,519-29. 

Grass supply, suggestion for improvement of railway facilities, 
Korde (319). 

Hay from Government forests, supply available and need for 
utilisation of, Irwin (345). 

Insufficiency of, Korde (319). 

Storage of, Dokras 32,5^5. 

Straw supply would increase with increase in out-turns of crops, 
Dnbey (106). 

Sufficiency in tracts where wheat and rice main crops. Flymen 
(31). 

Sufficient but for use by valueless cattle, AUan (207). 

Wheat chaff, export to United Provinces, Bhargava (429). 
Feeding of cattle during periods of scarcity, Flymen 28,192-5. 
Grass, no lack of, Allom 29,708. 

Green : 

Absence of, in dry seasons, Flymen (31); Khapa/rde (405). 

Difficulty of remedying, Dubey (106); Allan (207-8). 
Encouragement of cultivation . 

Irrigation tanks, proposal, Bhargava (429), (430). 

Needed, Pamde (^5). 

Preservation of, in pits, suggestion, Khaparde (405). 

Shortage in dry seasons, Bhargava (429). 

Growing of : Flymen (29) ; Bhargava 32,334-6. 

Cultivation of better fodder crops on systematic lines advocated, 
Fande (537). 

Cultivators might be persuaded to take up, if economically 
sound, Flymen 27,683, 28,199-200, 28,202. 

Difficulties in connection with, Fande (532), 33,415-6. 
Experiments with, Flymen 27,935-6. 

Introduction of new fodder crops, need for, Bhargava (428). 
Personal experience, Bhargava 32,212-7. 

Remission or reduction of revenue for, question not considered, 
Flymen 27,695. 

Trials of, on Government experimental and demonstration 
farms advocated, Dwbey (104). 

Improvement of supply, proposed means, Flymen (20); Dubey 
(106), Khaparde (405); Bhargava (430); Fande (535), 

Juar: 

Increase of area under, suggestion, Allan (207), 

Reservation of part of land for growing, and storing of, in 
]pits, proposal, Khaparde (405). 

Tried but unable to withstand rainfall, Fcmde 33,235. 

Use of, Fochory 33,109-12. 

Lucerne, not profitable for draught cattle, Fande 33,236. 

Mineral constituents: 


Absence oL deterioration of cattle owing to, Khaparde (405). 
Absence or, research in central institute and provinces de- 
sirable, Flymen (31). 

Insufficient and salt tax should be abolished, Fande (535). 
Manufacture of local salts should not be discouraged, Fande 
(535). 
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Animal Husbandry—con^d. 

Fodber — contd. 

Mineral constituents — contd. 

Salt duty a discouragement of feeding with salt, Khapcurde 
(405). 

Position re, Flyman (18). 

Pro<blem of, Flymen (20). 

Reserves, system, Fowar 28^ 439-40. 

Sann hemp, special . concessions proposed to encourage growing 
of, Fande (635). 

no Scarcity except in Berar, Witt (278). 
no Scarcity in Jubbulpore Division, Irwin 31,166-9. 

Shortage, Fande 33,233; Fandeya (1^6), 28,800-5; Fochory 32,934-5. 
Seasons of. Flymen (31); JDuhey (106); Korde (319); Fande 
(535); Kliapard\e (405), Bhargava (429); Dwa/rhanath Singh 
32,875-6. 

■Silage : 

Approved, Amanat Ah 31,689-90. 
no Belief in system, Deshpande 30,502-4. 

Better than dry grass in relation to milk-yield, Bhargava 
32,256. 

Compulsory use of, at Government farms advocated to demon- 
strate advantages of, Dohras (484), 32,626. 

Demonstration at Nagpur college dairy farm, Allan 29,904-5. 
Engine needed for making, Bokras 32,527. 

Experience with, Bhargav& 32,240-3. 

careful Investigation, need for. Flymen 27,684-6. 

Making of, never tried in forests, Witt 30,296. 

Obstac^ in way of general adoption, Flymen (88 ii). 
Operations, results and prospects. Flymen (88 i-88 ii). 

Personal experience, Fochory 32,936-42, 33,021-7; Fande 

33,304-16. 

Possibilities, Allan 29,709-13. 

Stall feeding, Allan 29,698-9. 

Question of extension, Witt 30,363-4. 

the Remedy for excessive grazing, Witt (277). 

Supply, see also under Forests. 

Thornless cactus, growing of, proposed, K'haparde (406), 

Transport of, special facilities and concession rates advocated, 
Korde (318), 30,884-5. 

Wheat straw, export to United Provinces, Fande (634). 

Forest areas for cattle breeding, proposal, Flymen (33), 27,718, 28,201. 
Gaurakshans, Wilson 31,013-8. 

Government stock-breeding, defects of, in the past, Allan (206). 
Grazing : 

Area available, statistics. Flymen (31). 

Conversion of good pastures into fields, Fande (534). 

Encroachment on village pastures should be severely dealt with, 
Fande (535i 33 526. 

Exemi)tion of land from land revenue proposed, Fande (536). 
Excessive, stall feeding the remedy, Witt (277). 
in Forests, see under Forests. 

Grass borders in tilled fields: 

Care of, should be left to cultivat'^r, Bubey (106). 

Cutting down of area, Flymen (31), 28,196-8; Allan (207); 
Fande (534). 

Generally negligible, Irwin (345). 

Other means of maintaining cattle needed, Khaparde (406). 
Grass should be grown for, Fandeya (126). 
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Animal Husbandry — contd. 

Gbazino— con^d. 

no Land reserved for pasture by cultivators, Pochory 33,050-3, 
33,089-94. 

Overstocking of common pastures: Flymen (31); Allan (207); 
Irmn (345); Khaparde (405); Bhargava (429). 

Position re, Pande (534), 33,470-2. 

Prevention, suggestions for, Buhey (106). 

Hemedy prevented by prejudice against elimination of unfit 
cattle, Irwin (345). 

State action necessary to prevent, AUan (207). 

Pasture land, proposals for maintenance in villages, Pande (535). 
Reservation of pasture lands for, advocated, Pandeya (126). 
Importation of cattle, Irwin 31,116. 

ImPBO'VEIABNT OTT BBIBElDS : 

Breeding of bullocks rather than bulls, proposal, Allan 29,653. 
Breeding farms : Sahasraludhe (455), (463). 

Opening of, for every group of 40 or 50 villages, suggestion, 
Pandeya (126). 
not Paying, Pande 33,462. 

should be Started by Agricultural Department in every district 
and bulls be supplied to cultivators on premium system, 
Pochory (517). 

Buffalo, importance of, 'Khapcurde (404). 

Cattle-breeding and dairy farm, forthcoming establishment at 
EUichpur, Sahasrahudhe (463). 

Cattle breeding industry in Mandla formerly, Irwin^ 3116, 31,223-5. 
Cattle breeding co-operative societies, see under Co-operation. 
Extension of work, need for, and proposals. Flymen (19-20). 
Financing of, suggestion, Allan 29,652. 

Food supply the limiting factor, Allan 29,702-4. 

Impoi bailee of. Flymen (18); Pande (534). 

Large scale pure breeding at five centres, proposed policy, Allan 
(206). 

Measures to be undertaken by Department, Flymen 27,794-800. 
Milch cows, need for, Khaparde (404). 

Need for, and suggestion, Bhargava (429). 

Particulars re operations and present position. Flymen (19), 27,679- 
82; Allan (211-5). 

proposed Policy, Allan (206-7), (211-9). 

Proposals framed for, Flymen (30). 

•Scope for, and suggestions, Khaparde (404). 
by Selective breeding, Buhey (106). 

Services of bulls of good breed in group of 50 villages, proposal, 
Pande (534). & » ^ 

Stud bulls from Government farms, increased number needed, Buhey 
(102), 28,487-90. ’ ^ 

Suggestions, Buhey (106). 

Improvement in cultivation dependent on improved cattle. Flymen (18). 
Improvement of existing practice, need for, Bhargava (429). 

Intsbest oe Lakdowmbbs in: 

Extent of, and question of extending, Allan (208). 

Means of encouraging. Flymen (32); Khaparde (405); Pande (535). 
Interest of landowners and cultivators in will only result if profit to 
be made, Iruyin (346). 

Jubbulpore Division, position as regards cattle, Irwin 31,219-25 
Lack of interest in, on the whole, Irwin 31,114-9. 

cultivator, proposal. 

Meetings of cultivators, proposal, Buhey (106). 

Operations, Bwarhanatk Singh 32,805-12. 

development of system advo- 
Professional cattle breeders, Buhey 28,745-8. 
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Animal Husbandry — contd. 

Slaughter of milch cattle and other agricultural cattle should be pro- 
hibited, Pande (537). 

Statistics, Flymen (18). 

B^ket Making, see under Agricultural Industries. 


•BECKETT, R, H., Ofi&ciating Director of Public Instiuctioii, Central 
Provinces: (368-372), 31,401-31,619. 

Education : 

Adult 

little Demand for, 31,404, 31 405, 31,409, 31,518-26. 

Demand should be created if possible, 31,409. 

Experiments made in connection with, and failure of, but 
education of children of more importance, 31,404-5, 31,409, 

. 31,496-8, 31,518-26. 

in Jails, extension of, experiment under consideration, 31,527. 
Agricultural : 

in High schools in towns, undesirable, (369). 
as Matriculation subject, failure of experiment, and disaiiproval 
of, 32,600-3. 

in Ordinary schools, considerations in connection with, (368). 
Powerkhera school, Hoshangabad, vocational course, 31,420. 
in VernaQular middle schools, suggestions for introduction of, 
31,453-4. 

Vocational, must be in specialized institutions, (368), 31,422. 
Agricultural mottoes might be introduced into rural schools, 
31,554-7. 

Board composea of Directors of Public Instruction, Co-operative 
Credit, Public Health and Agriculture, might be useful, 31,492. 
Chemistry and physics, provision of equipment, 31,595-9. 

Demand foi. 31,433*^6, 31,447-8. 

Depressed class boys, treatment of, in schools, 31,563-6. 

Depressed classes, attitude of, 31,503-4. 

Director of Public Instruction, also Secretary to Government in 
the Education Department, and advantages of, 31,455-60. 

Female : 


Government schools, 31,589. 

Literacy, low percentage, 31,583-5. 

Primary, slowness of progress and steps being taken to 
encourage, 31,410-4. 

Secondary, progressing, 31,410. 

Teachers, pioblem of^ and supply, 31,586. 

Garden plots in rural middle schools, suggestions 7 e, (369). 

High School Education Board, composition, and functions, 31,493, 
31,495. 

High Schools: 

Manual instruction, 31,561-2. 

Scale drawing, 31,558-60. 

Situation in towns, 33,616-9. 

Higher or collegiate, influence on agricultural efficiency, (369) 
Illiteracy, lapse into, and importance of suitable village libraries 
and propaganda work, (369), 31,406-8. 

powers of observation, question of, 31,516, 31,604-5 
Middlo schools, influence on agricultural efficiency, (369) 

Nature study: * ^ 

in Eural middle schools, (368). 

Teachers, difficulty of obtaining right type, 31,415-8 
Normal schools, 31,419, 31,485-91. ^ 

Primary : 

Classes of schools, 31,588-91. 

Compulsory ; 

entirely Free, small fee charged for optional education, 
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BECKETT, R. H.— conM. 

Education — contd. 

Primary — contd. 

Importance o£, 31,426-32. 

Management and inspection of schools, 31,478-81, 31,611-2. 
in Municipalities, 31,425, 31,609-10. 

Establishment, survey made of needs and policy re, 31,499-600. 
Financing of, 31,449-52, 31,515, 31,691-4. 

Free compulsory education, definite policy of, 31,468-9. 
Functions of, and removal of illiteracy must be chief aim, 
( 868 ). 

Holidays, coincidence with busy season in fields in many 
arteas, 31,606-8.^ 

Influence on agricultural efficiency, (369^. 

Leakage between second and fourth classes, (370), 31,511-4. 
Teachers . 

Class of, and qualifications, 31,533, 31,534-^6. 

Pay, 31,416-8, 31;474^6. 

Pension or provident fund, 31,482. 

Training of, 31,488-91, 31,539-2, 

Vernacular primers, 31,613-5, 

Scholarships for special training in England and results, 31,567-74. 
School plots in rural middle schools, (368), 31,648-63. 

Sciences, extent of, 31,463-7. 

Secondary teachers, qualifications, 31,533. 

University, graduates, after careers, 31,578-82. 

Vernacular middle schools 

Financing and control of, 31,449-52, 31,495. 

Number increasing, 31,494. 

Bee-keeping, see under Agricultural Industries. 

Berar, agricultural conditions in, (460-1), 32,428. 

BHARGAVA, Shyam Sundar, Managing Proprietor, Messrs. Ohandrabhan 
Behari Lall, Jubbulpore : (427-430), 32,123-32,364. 

Ad]&£INISTIiation : 

Meteorological Department, services satisfactory, but not used 
by villagers, (427). 

Poets, facilities fair, (427). 

Railway freights, cultivators’ prosperity injured by, and change 
advocated, (430). 

Roads: 

Improvement and extension needed, (427). 
few Metalled roads. Jubbulpore district, 32,289. 

Telegraphs, facilities fair, (427). 

Ageioultural Department, services fair, (427). 

AORtOULTURAL INDEBTEDNESS : 

Causes, (427), 

'Credit, sources of, (427). 

Lending of money to own cultivators, 32,176-7, 32,307-11. 
MJeaeures for lightening burden of debt, (427). 

Mortgage and sale, objection to restriction of right of, (427). 
Repayment, causes preventing, (427). 
not Serious on witness’ estates, 32,186. 

Usurious Loans Act, application advocated, (427), 32,330. 

Agrioulturad Industrebs : 

Bee-keeping, poultry, sericulture and lac culture and basket 
making, caste prejudice an obstacle, (430). 

Fruit growing, difficulty for lack or roads, water supply ai^d 
unsuitable climatic conditions, (430). 

Intensive study of rural industries advocated, (430). 

Preparation of agricultural produce for consumption, establish- 
ment by <3overnment desirable, (430). 
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BHARGAVA, Shyam Sundar — contd. 

Agbioulttjraij Industeies — contd. 

Removal of industrial concerns to rural areas, not advocated, 

Subsidiary industries proposed, (430). 

Time spent by cultivators on holdings, (430). 


Agbiottltueal Laboub: 

Shortage owing to eipidemics, and poverty owing to uneven em- 
ployment on agricultural operations, (430), 

"Wiages in. cash <and in kind, rates, 32,317-21. 


Animal Husbandry : 

Cows, feeding of, 32,33444, 

Dairying industry, proposed measures for encouraging, (429). 

Fodder : 

Dry: 

Djy grass, shortage, (429). 

'TOieat chajEf, export to United Provinces, (429). 

Green : 

Encouragement of cultivation under irrigation tanks, 
proposal, (429). 

Shortage in dry seasons, (429). 

Growing of, 32,334^. 

Improvement of supply, proposed means, (430). 

Shortage, season of, (429). 

Silage : 

Better than dry grass in relation to milk-yield, 32,255. 
Experience with, 32,240-3. 

Grazing, overstocking of common pastures, (429). 

Improvement of breeds, need for, and suggestion, (429). 
Improvement of earisting practice, need for, (429). 

OAFiTAii, means of attracting, (430). 

Ghandbabhan Behari Lall, Messrs. : 

Animal husbandry operations, 32,240-60, 32,334-46. 

Experimental farm run by, particulars re work, staff, etc., 32,143, 
32,146-56, 

Particulars re farming operations of, and conditions on estate, 
32,125-268, 32,282-6, 52,301-54. 

Oo-oPjBRATiVE Credit Sooietibs, closing down of, on witness’ estates, 
32,178-84, 32,310. 


Crops : 

Damage by wild animals, proposed methods of prevention, (428). 
Fodder, personal experience, 32,212-7. 

Improvement of existing crops, by selection and importation of 
better varieties proposed, (428). 

Introduction of new fodder crops, need for, (428). 

Bice, personal experience, 32,168. 

Seeds : ^ 

Distribution, importance of work, (428). 

Improved, lending of, to cultivators on mwai system, 32,173-5, 
32,196-7. 

Successful introduction of, examples, (42S). 

Sugarcane, 00. 210, experience of, 32,301-3. 

Wheat : 

Bearded i?. unbearded, 32,261-2, 32,266-7. 

Cost of cultivation per acre, 32,324-8. 
no Fertilisers used by witness, 32,157-8. 

Personal experience, 32,142-67, 32,353-4. 

Pusa, results compared with Icxial varieties, 32,304-6. 

Rotation with, 32,159-66. 
average Yield per acre, 32,166. 


Cultivation: , . . t w i 

Rotation of wheat with masur, peas or gram, desirable, Jubbulpore 

district, (429). 
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6HARGAVA, Shyam Sundar — contd. 

Cultivation — contd. 

Tillage systems, improvement, need tor, and proposed methods, 
(428). 

Demonstbation and Propaganda: 

Field demonstrations, proposed measures tor increasing ejftective- 
ness of, (427), 32,268. 

Measures for inducing cultivators to adopt expert advice, (427). 
Measures found successful in influencing and improving the 
practice of cultivators, (42?;. 

Education : 

Nature study, agriculture and gardening should be taught from 
beginning, (^0). 

Primary, teachers, pay and qualifications and method of appoint- 
ment, 32,292-7. 

Fertilisers 

Ammonium sulphate, successful use on sugarcane, (428). 

Cattle urine, pits round villages for collection of, should be com- 
pulsory, (428). 

Oowdung : 

Pits round villages for collection of, should be compulsory, 

(428) . 

Use as fuel to small extent only in Jubbulpore district, (428). 
Natural manures * 

Increased use of, scope for, (428). 

Pits round villages for collection of cowduug, rubbish and 
cattle urine should be compulsory, (428). 

Popularisation of new and improved fertilisers, free demonstration 
on cultivators’ fields proposed, (428). 

Finance : 

Agricultural (land mortgage) banks on co-operative lines, estab- 
lishment advocated,^ (427), 32,223-9. 

Government should give loans more freely, (427). 

Taccavi loans: 

Advisory Committee appointed in each district or Tahsil to 
advise at time of giving and realising would increase 
popularity of, (327). 

Unpopular, (427) 

Forests : 

Fuel, supply, 32,218-22. 

Grazing : 

Concessions should be increased, (430). 

Cultivators should be allowed to cut grass free where grazing 
not allowed, (430). 

Holdings . 

Consolidation, revenue ofl&oers should have instructions and power 
to compel, by exchange, (428). 

Fragmentation : 

Drawback of, 32,349. 

Stopping of, no suggestion for, (428). 

Legislation dealing with minors, etc., not possible, (428). 

Implescents 

Distribution, obstacles in way of, (429). 

Improved, methods for hastening adoption : 

Demonstration of implements and sale on hire purchase system. 

(429) . 

Bepair centres, (429). 

New, proposed introduction 

.Light harrow for work in beginning of monsoon. (429) 

Seed drills, (429). ’ ^ ^ 

Beapers, (429). 

Threshing machine, (429). 

Steam tackle outfit for ploughing, use of. and results, 32,269-76. 
Tractors, non-suooess with, 32,272, 32,28i6. 
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BHARGAVA, Shyam Sundar^contd. 

Irrigation : 

Canal, Pariat irrigation scheme, irrigation of sugarcane from, per- 
sonal experience, 33,134-8. 

Obstacles to extension of, slackness on part of Government to sanc- 
tion schemes, (428). 

Perennial and non-perennial canals in wheat and rice tracts, exten- 
sion advocated, (438). 

Tanks : 

Inefficiency of, in Jubbulpore district for wheat irrigation, 
32,26d. 

in Wheat and rice tracts, extension advocated, (428). 

Land tenure: 

Occupancy rights, should be transferable after certain period, 
32,226, 32,31p. 

Rent, system of fixing by settlement officer, 32,332. 

Landowners, discouragement of, from carrying out improvements, (430). 

Legislative Council, attitude towards agriculture, 32,312-6. 

Local Board, Jubbulpore, revenue, and expenditure mainly on educa- 
tion, 32,288-90. 

Marketing : 

Gram, 32,187-210. 

Information to cultivators, merchants and traders as to market con- 
ditions, etc., through Agriculture Magazine or weekly papers, 
suggestion, (430). ^ r r 

Research : 

Government of India should send experts to study conditions in each 
Province, (427). 

Scientific staff of Government of India, increase, would be useful, 
(427). 

Sea erbights, prosperity of cultivators injured by, and change advo- 
cated, (430). 

Soils : 

Cultivable land sone out of cultivation, proposed measures for re- 
clamation, (428). 

Improvement by Bhandhwas system, with subsequent deterioration 
after about tnirty years, (428). 

Veterinary : 

Civil Veterinary Department, control by Director of Agriculture 
advocated, (429). 

Contagious diseases: 

Prc^aganda recommended, and failing success, legislation. 

Serum, no shortage, (429). 

Dispensaries : 

under Control of District Boards nominally but Board has in- 
sufficient control, (429). 

Expansion not adequate, (429). 

too Far from villages, (429), 32,234-7, 32,278. 

Transfer to Provincial authority not advocated, (429). 
Treatment} and medicines too expensive, (429). 

Used generally only for inoculation and castration, 32,236. 
Indigenous methods^ use of, 32,233-4, 32,280-2. 

Preventive inoculation : 
no Fee ch&ged, (429). 
becoming Popular with people, 33,238-9. 

Propaganda necessary, (429). 

Service, control by Agricultural Department should be increased, 
(427), 32,276. 

Simpler methods and medicines should be used, (427). 
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BRAHMA, Rao Bahadur K.V., B.A., LL.B., M.B.E., President, Berar Co- 
operative Institute, Ltd., Amraoti : (241-50), 29,906-30,169. 

AGniGULTHItAL iNDEBTEDNiaSS : 

Average indebtedness per acre, etc., 30,02S"33. 

Causes of, (243-4), 29,k6-7, 30,066-7. 

Credit, sources of, (244), 30,084-6. 

Damdopat ’’ rule should be applicable to persons and in all cases, 
(243), 29,939-44, 30,045, 30,048, 30,164-8, 

Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief an unnatural measure and failure of, 
30,046-7. 

Increasing, 30,027, 30,036-7. 

proposed Measures for preventing, (243), (244). 

Moneylenders, keeping ot accurate accounts on paged books, compul- 
sion would not be objected to, 30,087-8. 

Repayment, causes preventing, (244). 

Usurious Loans Act, difficulty of operating, 30,048. 

Aqeioultuhal Industries : 

on Co-operative basis, possibility, 30,000. 

•Cotton gins, worked with oil engine, establishment of, in villages, 
proposal, (245). 

Hours of work by average cultivator during year, (245), 30,137-9. 
Industrial concerns, removal to rural areas, advantages to be 
derived, (246). 

Poultry farming, prejudice against, among Hindus, 29,051. 

Rope making, no prejudice against, 29,950. 

Subsidiary industries, su gg estions, (245), 29,949-51. 

Oo-OPBRATION ; 

Advantages of, (245). 

All-India Co-operative State Apex Bank, proposal, (246), 30,020. 
Assistance of movement by District Boards, extent to which possible, 
30,008-9 . 

Banks, need for, facilities for re-discount to, (246), 30,094. 

Berar Co-operative Institute : 

Investigation of economic condition of societies by, 30,022-6, 
30,119-20. 

Working of, (247), 29,956-7. 

Board of Co-operation for advice to Minister, scheme, (246), 29,953 
Central Banks: 

Concentration of attention on making a few societies model 
societies, proposal, (247). 

Development of work, proposals for, (247). 

Management of, and position of shareholders, 292985-7. 

Power of recommending suspensions and remissions of land 
revenue advocated, (247), 29,954-5. 

Staff, pro-posal re, (247). 

Use of money for financing purchase of ootton by big firms, pro- 
posal, (249), 29,966-7. 

Circle auditors, recruitment, 30,061-2. 

Comparison of position with Punjab, 30,038-9. 

Credit Societies: 

Applicatio-ns for, and issue of, loans, procedure, 29,988-9. 
Development of work, proposals for, (248-9), 29,965, 30,099-101. 
Distribution of seeds through, proposal, (244). 

Effect on moneylenders’ rate of interest, 30,140-2. 

Members : 

no Case of expidsion known, 30,005-7. 
aass of, 30,069^60, 30,133-4. 

Rate of interest, approved, 29,993. 

Results^ (250). 

Supervision by Central Banks, not objected to at present 

30.003. 

Use of loan for non-productive purposes, occasional cases, 

30.004. 

Working of, (247-8). 

Development associations for taluks scheme, (247). 

Education of members in principles of co-operation, 30,001-2, 
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BRAHMA, Rao Bahadur — contch 
Co-OPEBATION — contd. 

Education and pix>paganda, proposed measures, (247). 
Encouragement of growth of, steps proposed for, (245), (247), 
SOjOo-G-S. 

Government assistance in crisis of 1920-21, 30,020-1, 
larger Government expenditure desirable on, (245). 

Imperial Banks should be enabled to place money at disposal of, 
(246). 

Joint farming societies: 

Proposals for, (249). 

Want of mutual oonfidenoe an obstacle, (249). 

Lessons on, in schools and colleges, advocated, (247). 

Non-official agencies: 

Extent of assistance received from, 30,053-8 
Grants-in-aid advocated, (246). 

Propaganda and demonstration might be more carried out through, 
29,995-6. 

Registrars and Assistants: 

Assistant Registrar in charge of Berar, proposal, (245). 

Indians advocated as, (245), 30,090. 

Leading of deputations of non-officials to sister provinces, pro- 
posal, (246). 

Study leave to gain acquaintance of movement in foreign 
countries, proposal, (246). 

Sympathy and help of officers of Department of Agriculture 
and Department of Revenue, desirability of, (246). 

Whole-time Registrar advocated, without frequent change, (245). 
Savings Banks, proposed experiment of, (246). 

Scholarships to students to study movement abroad, proposal, (247). 
Societies : 

for the Co-operative use of machinery : 

Essentials of success, (249). 

Scope for, (249). 

to Decide disputes, formation suggested, (249), 30,089. 
for Reducing ceremonial expenditure or abandoning expensive 
social customs, proposal, (243), (247), (249), 30,042-4, 30,114. 
for the Sale of produce : 

Steps necessary to meet competition of “Adtyas ” or com- 
mission agents, (249), 29,968-84, 30,143-4. 

Working of, (249), 20,968-84, 30,143-4. 

Staff, training and refresher courses, importance of, and proposals. 

Subordinate officers, training of, 30,049-52. 

Taluq Development Associations, proposal, (247), 30,121-5. 

Village societies, annual meetings advocated, (247), 29,953-64. 

Crops, distribution of Seeds: 

through Co-operative credit societies, proposal, (244). 

Department should establish licensed sellers for sale of good seed at 
fixed rates, (244). 

Stores on co-operative basis should he organised as far as possible, 
(244). 

Cultivation, of fields on leases, reckless, (244), 29,945. 

Demonstration and Propaganda : 

Field demonstrations, department should undertake work with motor 
tractors at dheaper rates than with old methods to demonstrate 
advantage of, (242). 

Methods of inducing cultivators to accept expert advice, (242), 
30,110-13. 

Popularisation of use of machinery through demonstrations and 
?hows, etc., (242). 

Education : 

Adult, Mr. Manday^s method, 29,920-3. 

Means of popularising, (242). 
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BRAHMA, Rao Bahadur — contd. 

Education — contd. 

Agricultural : 

Development of, in village schools, scheme for, and probable 
cost, (242). 

Extension of facilities in Berar advocated, (241). 

Incentive, Government service, (241). 

in Primary and vernacular middle schools, possibility, (241). 

no Schools for agricultural teaching in the moffusil, (241). 

Short courses in, where experimental or demonstration farms 
available, advocated, (241). 

Teachers : 

for Boys, inadequate supply, (241). 

C^asB, (241). 

Course of agiicultural education before appointment in 
rural areas, proposed in some cases, (241), 30,108-9. 

Drawing of, from rural classes, desirable, should not be insisted 
on, 30,06^.5. 

among Villagers, of main importance at present, (241). 

Criticism of, by parents, (260), 30,146-6. 

Nature study ; 

in Fields desirable, and school plots and farms desirable, (241), 
30,151-2. > V /. 

in Schools, of little value, (241), 29,916, 30,151. 

Primary : 

Agricultural operations, experiment tried, but failure owing to 
lack of proper type of teachers, (241), 29,910-4. 

Compulsory, extent to which put into force and reasons for slow 
progress in Berar, (250), 30,128-32, 30,147-9. 

Education not designed to fit boys for work in fields or create 
agricultural bias, (241). 

Small proportion of boys passing through fourth class, reasons, 
(260). 

Bural economics should he studied in University and results taught 
in primary and secondary schools, (247). 


FEBTIL1SE(RS . 

Cattle urine, preservation of, for manurial purposes, proposal for 
regular and continuous propaganda to encourage, (244). 

Cowdung, use as fuel and means of prevention, (244), 30,136-6, 
30,169. 

Natural manures, scheme for conservation of, (244). 

Finance , 

Advances : 

through Co-operative Societies and realisation of amount so 
advanced as arrears of land-revenue scheime, (243). 
from Government treasuries, scheme, (243) 
cheap Credit, dangerous without proper supervision, 29,994. 
Imperial Bank Act, proposed amendment, (243), 29,927-31. 

Indian Trust Act, proposed amendment, (243). 

Interest on advances, fixing of statutory maximum rate, proposal. 
(243), 30,083, 30,117-9. ' ^ ^ ’ 


Land Mortgage Banks . 

Establishment advocated, (243), 29,924-6. 

Cl-overnment assistance, proposal, (243), 20,927-31, (246), 

30,091-3. 

Bi^lution of Conference of Registrars of Co-operative Societies, 
, January 1926, should be given effect to, (243), 80,040-1. 

Snort term loans, establishment of village Oo-operative Societies 
advocated, (243). 

Taccavi loan^ to Oo-operative Societies’ members, agency of Co- 
Bank and Societies should be employed, (246). 
Village bates, formation of, land exemption from Indian Companies 
Act under certain circumstances, proposal, (243^ 29 932-8 

30,068-82, 30,115-6, 30,163-7. ^ ^ 
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BRAHMA, Rao Bahadur — contc^. 

Holdings ; 

Consolidation : 

Arbitration 8ocieties, establishment of, as in the Punjab, 
advocated, (244). 

through Oo-operative movement might be possible, 29,997-9. 
Judicial Village Panchayats for settlement of money claims and 
leasing of money suits, proposal, (244). 

Legislation : 

for Keeping disputes out of court, advocated, (244). 
in Respect of widows with life interest, advocated, (244). 

Suits filed after 12 years by reversioners claiming estate after 
widow’s death should be barred, (244). 

Implements 
Improved : 

Ploughs, introduction, 30,112-3. 

Popularisation of, (244), 30,167-61. 

Obstacles to introduction, repair difficulty and need for establish- 
ment of centres for supply of spare parts and repair work, (242). 

Judicial administration, difficulty in cases of auctions of lands, 30,106. 

Land Hbvenub, Berar Land Revenue Code, proposed amendment, (248), 
29,965, 30,102. 

Maiuo^ting : 

Cotton, (249), 29,968-84, 30,143-4. 

Weights and measures, cotton, platform scales should be insisted 
on, (249), 29,968-70. 

Middle class youths, means of making agriculture attractive to, (241), 
30,150-2. 

Roads : 

Construction and maintenance by Government and by District 
Councils, defined policy advocated, (242-3). 
under District Boards, funds insufficient for maintenance, 30,010-15. 
Inadequacy of, in Berar, (242). 

Village ; 

Neglect of, and proposed remedies, (242-3). 

Repair, compulsory supply by every adult of one day’s labour 
for, pi'oposal, (242), 30,016-9. 

Wblpake of Rural Population : 

Economic survey in typical villages, necessity of, and proposal for, 
(250) . 

Suggestions for improvement, (250), 30,162. 

Buffalo, see uryder Animal Husbandry. 

Bullocks, see under Animal Husbandry and Cultivation. 

BURTON, G. P., I.C.S., Deputy Commissioner, Raipur, see CHHOTELAL, 
Mr., and BURTON, G. P., I.C.S., ^,094-29,201. 

Capital, attracting of, to agriculture: 

see also Landowners. 

Factors preventing men with capital from taking up farming, Allan 
(209). 

Profession must be made more profitable, Plymcn (35); Irwin (346^, 
Khaparde (407); BJiargava (4:30); Pande (538).^ , 

Size of holdings not a serious bar in Berar but is in parts of Centra) 
Provinces, Korcle 30,732-5. , 

Steps necessary, Allan (210); Korde (320); Dwarhanabh 8mgh (605). 

Cassava, see under Crops. 

Cattle Breeding, see under Animal Husbandry. 
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Chandrabhan Behari Lallj Messrs.: 

Animal husbandry operations, Bhavgava 32,240-60, 32,334-46. 

Evidence on behalf of, see Bhargava, Shyam Sundar, (427-430), 32,123- 
32,354. 

Experimental farm run by, particulars le work, staff, &c., Bhargava 
32,143,32,146.56., 

Particulars re farming operations of, and conditions on estate, Bhargava 
32,125-268, 32,282-6, 62,301-54. 

GHHOTELAL, Mr., Extra-Assistant Cfommissioner, and. BURTON, Mr. G. P. 
Deputy Commissioner, Raipur, 29,094-29,201. 

HoldingSj Consolidation of : 

previous Attempts, particulars of, 29,100-2, 29,104-5, 29,108-11. 
through Oo-operative Societies, not considered likely, 29,129-30, 
29,166-7. 

Demand of cultivators for, 29,119-21. 

Legislation necessary to compel obstructive minority to join, and 
proposal re, 29',114-6, 29,947, 29,175-8. 

Obstacles in way of, 29,136. 

Particulars re work, 29,137-49, 29,153-4, 29,167-60. 

Proposals, 29,150-201. 

in Ryotwari villages, proposal, and application of, water-course 
system of irrigation, 29,123-8. 

Transfer of rights, proposed legislation, 29,112-3, 29,131-5. 

Glover, see under Crops. 

Contagious Diseases, see under Veterinary. 

Go-operation : 

Advantages of, Brahma (245). 

Agricultural Associations, Trivedi 29,263-7. 

Suggestion for, Korde (320). 

Average indebtedness per acre, etc,, Brahma 30,028-33. 

AMi^m Co-operative State Apex Bank, proposal, Brahma (246), 

Assistance of movement by District Boards, extent to which possible, 
Brahma 30,008-9. 

Association of growers of each crop, proposal, Dokras (480). 

Banking crisis of 1921 and causes of, Trivedi 29,446-9. 

Banks, facilities for re-discount to, need for, Brahma (246), 30,094. 
Go-OPEKATIVE iNSTITXrTE . 

Investigation of economic condition of societies by, Brahma 
30,022-6, 30,119-20. 

Working of, Trivedi (170); Brahma (247), 29,966-7. 

Better standard of living societies, formation proposed, Dwarkanath 
Singh (505). 

FOB Betterment of village life : 

Need for, and suggestions, Flymen (34). 

Scope for, Trivedi (172). 

Board of Co-operation for advice to Minister, scheme, Brahma (246), 
29,953. ^ 

Cattle-breeding societies . 

Establishment of, proposals for, Dwarkanath Singh (504-6). 

Failure of, Deshpande (303). 

Failure m Central Provinces but should be tried again, and sug- 
gestion re, Pande (537). 

in Raipur district formerly, hut closure owing to lack of interest, 

, Trivedi (172), 29;^34-5, 29,576-8. 
little Scope for, Flymen (34), 28,110. 

Central Bans:: 

Activities should be confined to education, training and proipaganda, 
Fande ^,403. 

Akola, crisis owing to want of funds as result of bad years, JSiorde 
30,704-11, 30,777-9, 30,802-4. 
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Co-operation — contd. 

Central Bank — contd. 

Concentration of attention on making a few societies model 
societies, proposal, Brahma (247). 

Control over, extent of, Trtvedi 29,349-67, 29,359-62. 

Deposits, Trivedk (172). 

Development of work, proposals for, Brahma (247). 

Directors, Trivedi 29,530-2, 29,668-9. 

Dividend, Trivedt 29,497. 

Inspector, class of man, etc., Trivedi 29,457-61. 

Loans by, no supervision over use of, Sahasrdbudhe (468). 

Local bodies should be allowed to keep money in, Fande (537). 
Management of, and position of shareholders, Brahma 29,985-7. 
Managers, class of men, etc., Trivedi 29,454-6. 

Number, Trivedi (168). 

Particulars re, working of, etc., Trivedi 29,336-57. 

Power of recommending suspensions and remissions of land revenue 
advocated^ Brahma (247), 29^954-5 
Rate at which loans lent to primary societies, SahasrahudJie 32,463. 
Relations with Provincial Bank, Trivedi 29,359-61. 

Results, Trivedi (172). 

Staff, proposal 7*c, Brahma (247). 

Supervision of credit societies by, see under Credit Societies helow. 
Supervision of, by staff not satisfactory, Bwarkanath Singh (504). 
Use of money for financing purchase of cotton by big firms, pro- 
posal, Brahma (249), 29,966-7. 

Circle auditors, recruitment, Brahma 30,061-2. 

Comparison of position with Punjab, Brahma 30,038-9. 

Comj^h^ry education, formation of societies desirable Trivedi (172), 

Consolidation of holdings, see under Holdings. 

Consumers’ societies, suggestion re linking up with producers’ societies, 
Peterson (446-6), 32,397-8. 

Control of Co-operative Department by specially trained whole-time 
oflGicer, proposal. Flymen (^), 27,745-8. 

Co-operative Institute for Jubliulpore and Nerbudda Divisions, working 
of,^ Trivedi (169). 

Credit movement, desirability of extension, Korde 30.715. 

Okbdit Societies : 

Accounting and audit, Trivedi (169), 29,270-9, 29,285-6, 29,469; 
Fande ^,402. 

Advances through, and realisation of amount so advanced as arrears 
of land revenue, scheme, Brahma (243). 
more Auditors should be appointed and Central Bank not be asked 
to bear expense, Fomde 33,403. 

Bye-law that mem'bers should send boys to school, one case of, 
Trivedi 29,616. 

•Closing down of, on witness’ estates, Bhargava 32,178-84, 32,310. 
Consolidation of movement, concentration of efforts on, advocated, 
Trivedi (171), 29,262. 

Contribution by one society for purchase of quinine, Trivedi 29,617. 
Defects of present system, Deshpcmde (302-3). 

Deficit, meeting of, by Government, proposal, Trwedi (169). 
Degeneration into money-lendanig businesses, Bokras 32,517, 32,566. 
Deposits, Trivedi (172). 

Development and improvement of work, proposals for, Trivedi (171) ; 

Brahma (248-9), 29,965, 30,099-101. 

Difficulties of, owing to tenancy system, Fande 33,326-38, 33,455-61 . 
Distribution of seeds through, proposal, Brahma (244). 
more Education of, required, Fande (537). 

Effect on rates charged by moneylenders, Trivedi 29,550-2 ; Brahma 
30,140-2. 

Extension, scope for, Bioaokanath Singh (498). 

Failure, statistics, Trivedi 29,216-7. 

Federation subscription levied from members, proposed abolition, 
Trivedi (169). 
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Co-operation — contd. 

Credit Societies — contd. 

Fixing of credit limit, power to Government Auditor proposed, 
Bwarhanath Singh (504). 

Joint liability, enforcement: , 

in Certain cases and effect on reputation of movement, Trivedi 
29,218-20, 29,237-8. 

Policy rCj Tiinedi 29,221-5. 
under Liquidation, number, Trivedi (168). 

Liquidations : 

Effect on confidence in movement, question of, Trivedi 29,39^. 
Policy and procedure, Trivedi 29,226-39, 29,374-85, 29,499-504, 
29,533-6, 29,588-91. 

Loans : 

Applications for. and is^e of, procedure, Trivedi 29,244-61, 
29,450-3; Brahrm 29,^8^91; JPande 33,331-8; Veshpancte 
39,476-7. 

for Purchase of implements, and joint purchase in one case, 
Trivedi 29,618. 

Rates of interest, Trivedi 29,397, 29,493-4. 

Approved, Brahma 29,993. 

too High, Khaparde (401); Sahasrahudhe (459), (460). 
no Supervision over purpose of, Dohras 32,517; Sahasrahudhe 
(4681. 

Supervision over use of money advanced, need for, Sahasrahudhe 

Use of, for non-productive purposes, occasional cases, Brahma 
30,004. 

should be Used for productive purposes, Bwarhanath Smgh 
(504). 

Value of, Sahasrahudhe (460); Bwarhanath Singh (496). 

Loans from Central Banks, system, Trivedi 29,420-2. 

Member, no case of expulsion known, Brahma 30,005-7. 

Members borrowing both from, and from moneylenders, etc., Trivedi 
29,287-8, 29,408-10. 

Members, class of, Brahma 3^059-60, .‘^0, 133-4. 

Number, increase desirable, Bwarhanath Sinqh (496), 

Organisation, procedure Trivedi 29,398-9. 

Position of, in Berar, Khaparde 31,879. 

Problem or agricultural indebtedness cannot be solved by, alone, 
Bwarhanath Singh (499). 

Reasons for cultivators borrowing from moneylenders rather than 
from, Khaparde (401). 

Reasons for greater success not resulting from, Pande (538). 
Reserve funds, policy re, Trivedi 29,d97, 29,490-5. 

Results, Flymen (34); Trivedi (172); Brahma (250); Bwarhanatti 
Singh (605), 32,762-6. 

Sanitation not taken up by, Trivedi 29,616-7. 

Statistics, Trivedi (170-1), 29, ^5-8. 

Success of movement in Berar as compared with Central Provinces, 
Trivedi 29,404-6. 

Successful society, features of, and results, Trivedi 29,400-3. 
Supervision and education: 

by Central Banks, and draw»backs of system, Trivedi (169), 
2^243-61, 29,363-5, 29.425-7. 

by Central Banks, not objected to at present, Brahma 30,003 
by Government auditors desired, Trivedi 29,428-9. 
Reorganisation of system, proposals for, and measures taken, 
Trvoedi (169-70), 29,270-82, 29,407, 29,489. 

Taccavi advances thii*ough, see under Taccavi under Finance. 
Tendency of odOficials to consider piofits rather than welfare of 
people, Flymen (34); Pfmdeya (127), 28,807-9. 

Usefxd and proposal for improvement, Flymen 27,749-50, 

Working of, Trivedi (171); Brahma (247-8), 

Working of, proposals re, Powar (890). 

Credit system, development of, desirable for smaller cultivators, Irwin 
(343). ’ 
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Co-operation — contd. 

Debt per head, increasing, Pmde (639), 33,348-52. 

Defective organisation and defective education of members, Trivedt- 
29,679. 

Dbpaetmbnt : 

Assistance by officers of Revenue, Excise and Education Depart- 
ments, suggestions for, Deshpanae (302), 30,581. 

Circles, increase to five, desirability of, Trivedi (168-9). 

Co-operation with demonstration work. Flymen 27,660-1. 
no Go-operation with Education Department, Tnvedt 29,506-7. 
close Co-operation with certain other departments necessary, 
Deshpanae (302). 

Heads, Indians as, necessary, Deshpande (302). 

Men of Provincial Service with long and varied experience should be 
absorbed in, as far as possible, Deshpande (304). 

Organisation of, Trivedi (168). 

Staff must be drawn from Agricultural and Industrial Departments, 
Deshpande (302). 

Development associations for taluks, scheme, Brahma (247), 30,121-7. 
Development must not be too qT^ick, Irwin (340). 

Education of members in principles of co-operation, Brahma 30,001-2, 
30,096-7. 

Education and propaganda, proposed measures, Brahma (247). 
Enoouragement or Growth or, steps proposed for: 

by Government, Brahma (245); Deshpande (302); Dwarkanath Singh 
(504); Pande (637). , ^ 

Material advantages must be made clear to people, Trivedi 29,390-1. 
by Non-official agencies, Brahma (24), 30,056-8; Deshpande (302), 
30,582-4; Dwarkanath Singh (504); Fande 33,480-1. 

Expenditure on, and need for increase, Trivedi 29,411-2, 29,508. 
Extension of movement, scope for, Dwarkanath Singh (503). 

Federation Auditors, class of men, Tmed? 29,467-8. 

Federation of Co-operative Societies, position, Pande 33,393-98. 

(3ond Societies, Tr.vedi 29,594. 

Government Assistance . 

in Crisis of 1920-21, Trivedi 29,366-8; Brahma 30,020-1. 

Extent of, etc., Trivedi ^,609-12, 29,637-40. 

' larger Government expenditure desirable on, Brahma (246). 

History of movement, Trived' 29,209-13. 

Honorary workers and non-official agencies, value of, and scope for, 
work by, Trivedi (170). , » j 

Housing societies. State aid advocated, Pande (537). i i. t 
Imperial Banks should be enabled to place money at disposal of, Brahma 
(246). 

Improvements, Societies tor: i. • i j. 

Advance of money to, at low rates and liberal number of instalments 

advocate^ Pande (637). 

Need for, Dwankanath Svngh (504). 

Scope for, and method of organisation, oo koo o 

Impulse must come from within, not from the State, Trivedi 29,598-9. 
Insolvency Act, amendment advocated, in order to protect, Pande 
33,339-41. 

Joint Farming Societies; ^ , ___ 

Proposals for, Brahrm (249); Pande (53oi. 

Question of, Trivedi (172). 

Scope for, extent of, Flymen (34); Desh^nde (303^ 

Want of mutual confidence an ol^taole, Brahma (^9). 

V Joint improvement schemes, 

Advocated, Flymen (34); DwoA'kanath Sir^gh (505), Pande (538). 

' Objection to, Trivedi (172). 

Lectures in normal schools by inspector of Berar Co-operative Central 

» Institute, Trivedi 29,506. a. j -d l 

Lessons on, in schools and c<>^leges, adv<x 5 a^, Brah7ri^£4^^ 

Local instructors, recruitment method amd 29,595-7. 

Non-co-operation movement, effect of, Trivedi 29,395-6. 
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Co-operation — contd. 

Non-credit societies, loan from Central Bank to agricultural associa- 
tion, Tnvedi 29,423. 

NON-OPFXOIAIi Aobincibs : 

Extent of assistance received from, and scope for, Trivedt 29,413-8, 
29,475-84, 29,641-9 j Brahma 30,063-8. 

Grants-in-aid advocated, Brahma (246). 

Objects attained by limited number of societies only, Deshpanda (304), 
30,614r*6. 

Obstacle to growth of movement, land tenure system, Trivedi (170), 

29,470. j , V /» 

Organisation by Government officers, proposal, Bicarkanath Singh* 
(603-4) . 

Pig-hunting clubs, malaria prevention clubs, village sanitation pre- 
SOTvation societies, co-operative stores, scope for, Beshpande (304). 
Position of Provincial and Central Banlm and primary societies, Trivedi 
29,496. ’ 

Position more satisfactory than two years ago, Trivedi 29,268. 
Propaganda and demonstration might be more carried out through, 
Brahma 29,995-6. 

Primary Societies, number, Trivedi (166). 

little Propaganda for education of public in principles of co-operation 
in villages, Trivedi 29,240-2, 

PaoviNoiAL Bank; 

Cash credit with Imperial Bank, Trivedi 29,369-72, 29,661-7. 
Deposits, Trivedi (172). 

Dividend, Trivedi 29,497. 

Belations with Central Banks, Trivedi 29,359-61. 

Besults, Trivedi (172). 

Working of, Beshpande (299-300), 30,637-51. 

PmaOHASE SOOIETIBS: 

CSombination with credit and sale societies proposed, Flymen (34). 
Establishment advocated, Fowar (03); Fande (637); Bwarhcmcuth 
Singh (604). 

Imiportance of, and need for organisation of, Be^^hpamde (303).^ 
Object attaint by many, but constant and detailed supervision 
necessary, Flymen (34). 

Tendency to attach excessive importance to making of large profits, 
Fl/ymen (34). 

Purchase and supply of seed by, proposal, Fowar (92). 

Begistuabs : 

Assistant Begistrar in charge of Berar, proposal, Brahma (246). 
and Assistants: 

Leading of deputations of non-officials to sister provinces, pro- 
posal, Brahma (246). 

Study leave to gain acquaintance of movement in foreign 
countries, proposal, Brahma (246). 
frequent Changes, Fande 33,342. 

Indians advocated as, Brahma (246), 30,090. 

Powers recommended by Committees, objection to, Fande 33,366-7, 
33,417-9. 

Sympathy and help of officers of Department of Agriculture and 
Department of Bevenue, desirability of, Brahma (246). 

Whole-time officer : 

Advocated, without frequent chan^, Brahma (245). 
wonld be Desirable, and necessary if work of Industries Depart- 
ment expands, Trivedi 29,438-9, 

Sale Societies ■ 

"^ith credit and purchase societies proposed, Flymen 

(34). 

Agricultural Department, necessity for, Trivedi 

Cotton sale societies, Trivedi (171), 29,289-330, 29,615-29, 29,673-4: 

Brahma (249), 29,968-84, 30,343-4. . » ^ 

Desirability of, Bwarhanath Singh (504). 

Development desirable. Flymen (34). 
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Co-operation — contd. 

Sale Societies — contd. 

Establisliineiit advocated, Powar (93); Dwarkanath Singh (600); 
Pande (637). 

Grain, scheme. Peterson (446-6), 32,397-8, 

Importance ofj and need for organisation of, BesKpmde (303). 
Marketing societies advocated, Vokms (480), (484). 

Brice sale societies, fo-rmation in Bilaspur district to be considered, 
Tiivedi (171). 

Steps necessary to meet competition of “ Adtyas ” or commission 
agents, Brahma (249), 29,968-84, 30,143-4. 

Working of, Brahma (249). 

Savings Banks, proposed experiment of, Brahma (246). 

Scholarships to students to study movement abroad, proposal, Brahma 
(247). 

Seed societies, Trivedi 29,619. 

Seed unions, proposed establishment of, Dwarkanath Singh (601). 
Societies for reducing ceremonial expenditure or abandoning expensive 
social customs, proposal, Brahma (243), (247), (249), 30,042-4, 30,114. 
Societies eob the co-opbkative use oe machineby : 

Essentials of success, Trwedi (172); Brahma (249). 

Scope for. Flymen (34); Brahma (249); Deshpamde (303); Pande 
(537). 

Scope for, and consideration advocated, Trivedi (172) 

Working of, at Jalgaon, Beshpande (303). 

Societies to decide disputes, formation suggested, Brahma (249), 30,089. 
Societies for fighting diseases, establishment advocated, Pande (637). 
Stai'e : . ' 

Clerks and auditors, pay considered adequate to secure honesty, 
Trivedi 29,614-6. 

Courses at Agricultural College under consideration, Trivedi 29,614. 
Knowledge of Law and Principles of Co-operation,’^ question of, 
Trivedi 29,462-6. i' » h » 

Recruitmenfc from Nagpur Agricultural College graduates under 
consideration, Trivedi 29,686-7. 

Subordinate officers, training of, Brahma 30,049-62. 

Training, Trivedi 29,680-7. 

Training and refresher courses, importance of, and proposals, 
Brahma (246). 

Sweepers’ societies, Trivedi 29,473-4. 

Transmission of money between central Banks and societies, refund of 
three-fourths of money order commission advocated, Trivedi (170). 
Unlimited liability, sale or encumbering of land in order, to pay con- 
tribution, a few cases of, Trivedi 29,600-13. 

Urban banks, proposed formation of, Beshpande (303). 

Value of, if properly run, Pandeya (127). 

Village societies, annual meetings advocated, Brahma (247), 29,958-64- 
Cotton, see imder Crops. 

Credit, see under Agricultural Indebtedness and under Finance, 

Crops and Crop Protection : 

Berseem, cost of seed a deterrent on expansion, Allam 29,860-4. 
Cassava, suggestion, but no great scope for, Allan (205), 29,814-8 
Change to more valuable crops. Eastern Circle, Powar 28,382-7. 

CliO'VEB l 

Encouragement of cultivation by supply of seed free and then at 
concession rates until value realised, advocated, Bubey (104). 
Botation with rice, proposal, Bubey (106). 

Suggestion re, Ama/nat Ali (387). 

Combination of, in America, advantage of, Sahasrabudhe (462). 

Cotton : 

Ammonium sulphate, increased use of, at Hoshangabad, Ply men 
Bwri^ Amanat Ali (386). 31,727-31, 31,771-2. 

Capable of resisting '‘wilt,” introduction desirable, Amanat Ali 
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Crops and Crop Protection — contd, 

OoTTON — contd. 

Cost ofi cultivation and income from, Allan (240i-240ii). 

Oultivatiom particulars re system, &c., Allan (240i). 
inci eased Cultivation, Sahasrahudhe 32,453. 

Financial results, question of, Alla/n 29,870-4. 

Improvement of, by scientific sowing, Khaparde (403). 

Increase in acreage during last few years, but tendency to decrease 
owing to drop in price. Ply men 27,629-42. 

Introduction of improved varieties, particulars re, Flymen (16). 
Local mixed variety: JDokras 32,008-9, 32,660-1. 

Investigation by Agricultural Department desired, JDokras (481), 
32,513. 

Yield, Dokras 32,601-10. 

Loss on, during present year, Korde 30,880-901. 

Marketing, see that title. 

Personal experience, ATnanat Ali 31,763-9; Fochory 33,116-21, 
33,133-6. 

Increased Production per acre should be considered, Sahasrahudhe 
(462), 32,466. 

Boseum : 

Deterioration, Dokras 32,513, 32,541-2, 32,544, 32,600. 
Experience with, and results of, Korde 30,792-6, 30,902-7 ; 
Khayarde 31,876-8. 

Kesults, Flymen (16)*Amanat Ah (BS6), 31,732-4, 31,757, 3L863. 
i&access of, until alFected by wilt owing to rainfall, Desh- 
pande 3^633-6. 

Seed, pure, difficulty of maintaining. Flymen (15). 
new Seeds, proposal re distribution of, Allan (204). 

Yield, Fochory 33,042-3. 

Damage by stray cattle, Khaparde. (403). 

Damage by wild akdmcals : Flymen (29); Allcm (204-5). 

Deer, Deshpande (301). 

Jackals, Fochory 33,044-8. 

Measures taken to prevent, Allan (204-5). 

Pigs, Fowar (92) ; Deshpande (301) ; Khapa/rde (403) ; Irwin 31,355-6 ; 

Sahasrahudhe (462); DwarJianath Singh (501). 

Prevention, proposed measures for: 

■dubs for killing animals, establishment in all affected areas, 
Fande (532), 

Contribution from Forest Department towards fences in cer- 
tain cases, Bhcurgava (428). 

Extermination the o^y real means of prevention, Irwim (344). 
Extermination of wild boar should be possible with proper 
organisation, Irwm <344), 31,077-81. 

Fencing : 

Inadequacy of, Sahasrahudhe (462). 

Long term loans for, Bhargava (428). 
an uneconomic palliative only, TJrwin (344). 

Formation of parties of hunters, Khaparde (403). 
Free-shooting permits in -Government forests to hona fide 
agriculturists, Amanat Ali (387), 31,806-14. 

Government forests should not continue as breeding farms, 
Famde (532). 

Girowing rows of crops disliked by wild animals along border 
of fields, Amanat Ali (887). 

Growing of similar crops in fields close to each other, by 
arrangement between neighbouring cultivators, Amanat Ali 
(387). 

Gun licences : 

Issue to cultivators, Sahasrahudhe (462). 
more Liberal grant of, Deshpande (30D; Amanat Ali (387); 
Khaparde (^03); Bhargava (428); JDokras (482); Fande 
(532). 

Non-eucoess, Dwarkanath Singh (501). 
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Crops and Crop Protection— contd. 

Damage bt wild animals — contd. 

Prevention, proposed measures for — contd. 

Joint fencing advocated, Bubey (105). 

Pig Hunting Clubs, formation of, Bhargava (428). 

Pig proof wire fencing should be popularised, Bwarkanath 
Singh (mi). 

Pigs, killing of certain number as condition of renewal of 
licence. Flymen 81,355-6. 

Pemoval of restrictions on cutting of trees and shrubs on banks 
of streams and nalas acting as breeding places, Amcmat 
Ali (387), 31,773-6. 

Howards for destruction, Fande (532). 

Shooting clubs, non success, Bwarkanath Singh (501). 
near Reserved forests only, Bokras (482). 

Dangerous plants, compulsory destruction of, proposal, Flymen (30). 
^stern Circle^ nature of, Fowa/r 28,351-6. 

increased Fertility of the soils, need for, and methods, Fande (531-2). 
Fodder, see under Animal Husbandry. 

Food, Irwin 31,161-5. 

Securing of better prices or increase in yield, need for, Fande 
(532). 

Gardens and orchards, Berar, but reduction latterly, Sahasrahudhe 
(461). 

Grain, marketing, see that title. 

Guam: 

Marketing, see that title. 

Personal experience, Fande 33,214-5. 

Gboundnut : 

Advantages of, and encouragement by Department advocated, 
Bokras (481-2). 

Area under, and prospects, Allan 29,725-9, 29,81'9-20. 

Discontinued owing to- trouble with jackals, Fochory 33,044-8. 

Proposal re, Khaparde (403). 

Introduction of, land results. Flymen (16). 

Use of. Flymen 28,040-41. 

Heavy yielding food Crops, proposals, Fande (532). 

Hemp, growing of, but prejudice of some cultivators against, Flymen 
28,273-7. 

High yielding varieties, continuance doubted owing to soil, Fande 
(531), 33,294. 

ImPKOVBIMENT 01* EXISTING CROPS*. 

^ Agricultural Department, Amanat Ali (386). 

Examples of, Buhey (105). 

Methods ; 

Irrigation facilities, widening of, Beshpande (301). 

Rotation of groundnut crops, Khaparde (403). 
by Selection and breeding, sc^e for, Fowar (91). 
by Selection and crossing on Government Farms and extension 
of work desirable, Buhey (104), 
more Scientific method of sowing, Khaparde (403). 

Seed selection, good manuring and due spacing, Bokras (481). 
Selection and importation of better varieties, Bhargava (428). 
Use of natural manures and proper rotation, Beshpande (301). 
Staff, increase required, Allan (204). 

Work on, Allan (204). 

Consideration of problem from all aspects, Flymen 27,937-8. 
Introduction of, by Malguzar among tenants, Fochory 32,913. 

Introdtjotiqn or new crops and varibtibs : 

Eastern Circle, Fowar 28,430. 

Government should advance money free of interest for three years 
to approved and hona fide cultivators, Fande (532). 
Improvement from, but conditions required for. Flymen (15). 
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Crops and Crop Protection — contd, 

Introdtiotion of new crops and VAR [STIES — contd. 

Particulars re, Flymen (16). 

Progress in, Allcm (204). 

iBequiroments for success. Flymen (29); Fowar (9l). 

Suggestion, crops like Alfalfa, where irrigation possible, BesTipande 

Pi). 

Juar : 

Diseases, see Pests and Diseases below. 

Diversion to rice hoped for in time, Foliar dr-Lowsley 29,009-10. 
Improvement, Khaparde (403). 

Introduction of improved variety, Flymen (16). 

LxrOEOEtNE. 

Personal experience, Amanat Ali 31,704-6. 

Suggestion, Amanat Ah (887). 

Money crops, change to, from food crops: 

Effects, Trivedi 29,659-60, 29,671-2. 

but Tendency again to revert, Flymen 27,629-42. 

OHiSEiEEDS : 

Nature of, and question of acreage under, Flymen 27,810-5, 
28,040-4. 

Ueeearch, need for, AUan (198). 

Onions, Flymen 28,064-7. 

Pbsts and diseases : 

BoHl-rot, no protection measures, Dohras (482V 
Cotton caterpillar, need for remedy, Dohras (481-2), 

Jna/Ty soaking of, with mixture of copper sulphate, Khaparde (404). 
JnaTy smut in, means of controlling, Flymen (14); Dohras (48^. 
Protection, see that Utle below. 

Besearch, proposed lines of, Khapa/rde (399). 

Boot-rot, means of controlling, Dohras (482). 

Taloopy no means of controlling, known, Dohras (482). 

Water hyacinth, destruction should be made compulsory. Flymen 
(30), 27,666-8. 

Potatoes, Flymen 28,064-6. 

Seed, source of, Dubey 28,603-6. 

Protection : 

from External^ infection, pests and diseases : 

no Efficacious methods adopts, Khaparde (403). 

Imported plants might be allowed in without investigation or 
fumigation on recommendation of Director of Agriculture, 
Flymen (30), 27,663-4. 

Local Departments should have more power and responsibility, 
Flymen (30). 

Measures not satisfactory, Deshpande (301). 

Procedure, not always efficient and takes too long, Flymen 
(30), 27,660-2. 

Internal measures against infection : 

Active action desirable, Deshpande (301). 

CSheap methods necessary, and provision to compel owners of 
neighbouring fields to co-operate advocated, Fande (633). 
Desirability of, Khaparde (404). 

Methods suggested by Department generally too expensive, Fande 
(633). 

Bice: 


Bone-meal satisfactory for, but caste prejudice a difficulty, Fowar 
(91). 

Cost of cultivation per acre, Dwbey 28,574. 

Cultivation system, Fowar (92). 

Improved varieties : 

Advantages of, Flymen (17); Dubey 28,599^05. 

Particulars re, Flymen (16). 
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Crops and Crop Protection— -corifd. 

Rice — contd. 

Introduction of improved ploughs, and means of distribution fro-m 
depots, Flymen 27,780-8. 

Irrigation: Fubey (108-4), 28,557-9, 28,610-11. 

Agreement system, Follard-Lowsley 28,891-5, 28,959-61. 

Relaxation of rules advocated in certain cases, Dubey (104). 
Delta required, Pollard^Lowsley 29,011-3. 

Statement of extent to which rice grown and irrigated in more 
important rice-growing districts, Folla/rdr-Lowsley (131-2). 
little Manuring o-f, Flymen 27,763-4. 

Marketing, &ee that title, 

Personal experience, Dubey 28,499, 28,507-32, 28,574, 28,577-85; 

Bhargava 32,168-72, 32,352; Fande 33,208-9, 33,228-31. 

Profit per acre, Dubey 28,577. 

Subdivision of holding beyond limit of four acres should be pro- 
hibited, Dubey (103), 28,615. 

Transplantation, Flymen (14), 27,906; Dubey 28,527-30, 28,606-8. 
Kno-wn about before propagated by department, Fande 33,371. 
Prevention by fragmentation of holdings, Dyer (152). 
in Waingunga Canal areas, proposals, Dubey (105). 

Yield from Department seed and ordinary seed, comparison, Flymen 
27,882-8. 

Sann hemp. 

for Fodder and manure, special concessions for growing of, under 
irrigation, proposal, Fande (535), 33,317-8. 

Religious prejudice against, disappearing, Dwarhanath Singh 
32,767-9. 

Seeds : 

Cost of, a deterrent to expansion of certain crops Allan 29,860-1. 
Distribution : Flymen (10-11), (15), 27,871-81, 28,034-9 ; Irwin 
31,267-8. 

through Agricultural Association, Fande (632). 
through Agricultural Associations advocated, Dohras (482). 
Central seed farms belonging to each circle agricultural asso- 
ciation, scheme, Allan (204). 

Certified seed farmers, suggestion re supply of seed to, by 
Government, Fande (531), 

through ‘Cooperative credit societies, proposal, Brahma (244). 
combined Co-operative and seed producing agencies, Flymen 
27,649. 

Co-operative seed unions, proposed establishment of, Dwarhanath 
Singh (501). 

by Co-operative Societies, su^estion, Fowar (92). 

Department should establish licensed sellers for sale of good seed 
at fixed rates, Brahma (244). 

through Government, Court of Wards and certified farms advo- 
cated, Fande (532). 

supply from Government farms and seed farms advocated, 
Dubey (102). 

Importance of work, Bhargava (428), 

Local Boards should be encouraged to maintain stores, 
Deshpande (301), 30,579-80. 

to Local growers personally, Amanat Ali 31,696-8, 31,789-91, 
31,825. 

Maintenance of stores at Tahsil 'headquarters, proposal, Desh- 
pande (301). 

Measures for, Fowar (91-2). 

Roseum seed unions, Allan (204). 

iSeed depots, suggestion re establishment of, Amanat Ali (387). 
throu^ Seed farms or arrangements Tnth large oultiva-tors to 
grow pure seed in Jubbulpore Division, and extension of 
method® desirable, Irwin (344). 
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Crops and Crop Protection— contd. 

Seeds — contd. 

S^d^farm-ers, approval of system and extension advo- 
cated, Amanat All (387). ^ , 

through. Seed farmers and question of extension on commercial 

basis. Flymen 27,643-9. , -i i - i: 

throu^ SeUing agencies m ©very Tahsil under supervision ot 
Department of Agriculture, proposed, Deshpande (dOi;. 

Stores on co-operative basis should be organised as far as 

possible, Brahma (244). . j. -rk ? j 

to Tenants, practice re, and rate of interest, 

30,496-7, 30,572^, 30,617-22, 30,660-71; Sorde 30,854-7 , 

Bwcurkamath Singh 32,726-7; Poehory 32,914-6; Pande 
33 243-7. 

Unsatisfactory nature of present method, DwarJcanath Singh 
(501), 32,774-81. 

Farms : Flymen 27,879-81. 

at Boregaon, Sahasrahudhe (456). o- 

Percentage of total requirements supplied by. Flymen 27,905, 
28,091-2. 

Success of, Fowar (89). . -m 

Improved, lending of, to cultivators on sawai system, Bfiargava 

32 173^ 32 196-7 

Improvement,’ good work being done by department, Irwin 31,266. 
Introduction of selected seed, good results, Fande (531). 

Loans of pure seed, system, Irwin 31,266-9. 

Pure : . /i 

Difficulty of maintaining, Flymen (16). ^ 

Measures taken by recognition of seed growers. Flymen 28,28d-o. 
Unions, results, Flymen 28,286-7. 
fiesamum. Flymen (16). 

Species found most profitable, Fowar 

Successful introduction of, examples, Bhargava (428). 

Sugarcane, see that title. 

Tv/r, improvement, Khaparde (403). 


"Wheat : 

Bearded v. unbearded, Bhargava 32,261-2, 32,266-7. 

Beardless varieties damaged by wild animals, Amanat Ah 31,723. 
Cost of cultivation, Bhargava 32,324-8; Pande 33,237-9. 

Decrease in area under, Flymen 28,066^, 28,252-9. 

Farm in Mel^at taluq of Amraoti district should be established, 
Amami Ali (387). 

no Fertilisers nsed by witness, Bhargava 32,157-8. 

Importation, Flymen 28,255-6. 

Impracticability of manuring dry wheat, Flymen 28,088-90. 
Improved varieties: 

Extra profit on, Flymen (17). 

Introduction of, Flymen (16). 

Irrigation not anticipated, Follard-Lowsley 28,846-7. 

Marketing, see that title. 

Personal experience, Amanat Ali 31,693-5, 31,725, Bhargava 

32,142-67, ^,353-4; JDwarIccmath Singh 32,696-9; Focliory 

33,136.42; Fande 33,211-3, 33,216-7, 33,237-9, 33,494-7. 

Fusi, Bwarhanath Singh 32,788 
Plonghings, nnmher. Flymen 28,247-8. 

Pusa: 

Advantage over local wheat, Buhey 28,560-3. 

Grown to some extent only, own wheats preferred as a whole, 
Flymen 27,475-7, 27,838. 

Results compared with local varieties^ Bhargava 32,304-6. 

Pusa 100, introduction of, Ghhattisgarh Division, and advantages of, 
Fowar 28j414r-20. 

"Rotation with and proposal, BTiargaa (428), 32,159-65. 
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Crops and Crop Protection — contd. 

Wheat — contd. 

Hust-reeisting variety : 

Introduction desirable, Amanat Ah (387). 

Produced, Pande (633). 

Seed, cost of, a deterrent on expansio-n, Allan 29,560-1. 

Varieties grown, Flymen 27,999-8004. 

Yield, Bhargava 32,166 ; Pochory 33,040-1 ; Pande 33,216. 

Cultivated land, value of, Irwin 31,280-2. 

Cultivation : 

with Buffaloes, difficulty in connection with, Duhey 28,540-61. 

Bullocks : 

Feeding of, Bwarhomath Singh 32,690-4. 

Poor quality of, Deshpande 30,498^1. 

Shortage or, Dwarkanath Smgh 32,802-3. 

Double cropping, Flymen 27,770^2. 

Dry farming, laymen 28,272. 

Fertilisers, cost not compensated for in dry farming, by increase in yield, 
Amanat Ah (386), 31,832-8. 

of Fields on leases, reckless cultivation, Brahma (244), 29,945. 
Harrowing, proposal re, Bokras (482). 

Improvements, in Balaghat District, nature of, Dnbey 28,586-91. 
Inefficiency of cultivators an obstacle to extension of Government irri- 
gation, Pollard-Lowsley (133). 

Intensive : 

Desirability ofl on small holdings, JDwarkanath Singh (500). 
Experiments carried out by witness, Korde 30,68^9. 

Line sowing of kharif crops, success in introduction, Allan (201). 
MixtubIb : 

Improvement, extent of scoipe for, Flymen (30). 

of Juar and urid and juar-Tmmgy pro-posal, Dohras (482), 32,618-9. 

Practice rc, Pande (533). 

Ploughing : 

W Brahmins, no caste difficulty but not usually done, Dohras 32,668. 
Oonsolidation of land after, need for, and suggestion re use of oulti- 
p acker, Dohras (483), 32,521, 32,625. 

Mechanical, experience with, Dohras 32,620-1. 

System, Amanat Ali 31,864-8. 

Productive power of land, not increased with increased expenditure, 
Sahasrarhudhe 32,461-3. 

Quality, variation in, in different districts, and question of reasons, 
Irwin 31,196-210, 31,246-6. , . , . . 

Raising of standard of, a means of checking flow of labour to industrial 
centres, Powar (93). 

Rotaitions : 

in Berar, Sahasrahudhe (462). 

Improvement, extent of scope for, Flymen (30). 

Non-applioation of, reasons for, in certain cases, Allan (206^ 
Proposals, Flymen 28,013-6 j Dubey (105); Bhargava (429); Dohras 

Second crop giving as good return as wheat without affecting 
fertility of the soil needed for, Pande (533). 

System of, and suggestions, Khaparde (403). j j 

in Ryotwari villages, conferring of proprietory rights suggested in order 
to encourage, Duhey (107). 

Tillage systems, improvements : Flymen (BO). 

‘‘ Bakhar ’’ cultivation for kharif crop, defect of, Allan (205). 
Deeper cultivation ^d use of inversion plough in cotton tract, 
success in introducing, Allan (201), 29,756. 

Jat plough, use of, for sugarcane and garden cultivation, demon- 
strations on larger scale advocated, Duhey (105). 

Line sowing instead of broadcasting of seed, Flymen (14). 

M.S.N. plough, introduction of, Duhey (105). 
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Cultivation — conid. 

Tillage systems, impeovements — contd, 
proposed Methods: 

greater Depth of primary cultivation in certain cro-ps, Allan 
(206), 

Better ixuiplements for hot weather tillage and light harrowing, 
Bhargava (428). 

Improvement of existing implements .preferable to introduction 
of new types, Deshpande (301). 

Plough, judicious use of, Khaparde (403). 

Ploughs and Bakhars worked- by power, supply by Government 
on contract system, Pande (632), 33,300-3. 

Small iron ploughs, reintrcduction, Bhargava (428). 

Need for, Bhargava (428). 

little Progress made, Sahasrahvdhe (457). 

as Result of extended use of inversion plough, Flymen (Mem. 14). 
Traditional methods, grad-ual transformation into modern methods 
needed, Khaparde (399). 

Dairying Industry, see under Animal Husbandry. 

Demonstration and Propaganda: 

Adoption of expert advice, means of inducing, Powar (90) ; Allan (201) ; 
Brahma (242), 30,110-13,* Deshpande (298); Irwin (343); Khaparde 
(400); Bha/rg ova (427). 

Agbioultueal associations : Flymen (11), 27,705-13; Allan 29,810-3. 
Nagpur, exist only in name, Deshpande 80,579-80. 

Proposals ?e, value of, and pa(yment of travelling, etc., allowances to 
members, Duhey (101), (104), (106), 28,694-8728,665-8. 

Value of, Powar (89). 

Agricultural Conferences, resohitions passed by, but not translated into 
vernacular and no action taken on, Sahasrahudhe (466), 32,439. 
Agricultural shows on farms and in fairs, value of, Dubey (101). 
Agricultural shows, suggestion for, Khaparde (400). 

American methods, and tribute to, Sahasrahudhe (466, 467). 

Assistance from District Associations, etc., Flymen 27,911-4, 27,904. 
Attention paid to, equally with research. Flymen 27,626-7. 
through Big landowners desirable, Flymen 28,082-7. 

BY Cinema films : Flijmen (27), 27,651-7. 

Value of, Powar (90); Deshpande (298). 
small Circle associations, scheme for formation of, Allan (201). 

Claes towards which work directed, Allan 29,865-9. 

Conservatism of Berar peasants and slowness to take in new ideas, 
Khaparde (400). 

Co-operation with Co-operative Department, Flymen 27,660-1. 
Co-operation between farmem and staff of Agricultural Department 
necessary, Deshpande (298). 

through leading Cultivators advocated, Dubey 28,477-8, 26,637-49. 
28,637-49, 

Cultivators must be persuaded that improvement will be advantageous, 
Dubey 28,479-82. 

growing Demand for advice and help on .part of cultivators, Amanat 
All 31,710. 

Demonstbation Fabms : 

Carrying on of, on commercial basis, desirability and possibility of, 
Sahasrahudhe (466), 32,426-7. 

Effectiveness of, question of, Sahasrahudhe (456). 
satisfacto^ Financial results desirable. Flymen 28,077-81. 

Increase in number advocated, Dubey (101). 

System, success of, Powar (89); Flymen 27,892-6. 
in each Tahsil advocated, Dubey (101). 

Value of, Dubey (101). 

at Yeotmal and Basim, Sahasrahudhe (466). 

Demonstration lorries, proposal, Deshpande (297). 

Demonstration Plots : 

Importance of, Flymen (27). 

Inadequacy of number, Dwarkanaih Singh (496). 
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Demonstration and Propaganda — contd. 

Demons TBAT ioN Plots — contd. 

Increase in number desirable, Fowar 28,436. 

One for group of 50 villages advocated, Pande (529), 
Organisation of, proposals, Flymen (27), 28,289-91. 

System and success, Fowar (89), 28,434-5. 

Two or three in each Revenue Inspector’s Circle advocated, Duhey 
Value ^of, Fubey (101); Allan (201). 

Work carried on and satisfactory results, Flymen (14-5), 27,892, 
27,896, 27,899, 28,080-1, 28,144-8. 

Demonstrators : 

Class of, training, etc., Flymen 27,531-6, 27,889, 28,093. 
Inadequate number, Amanat Ali 31,701-3. 

Payment of allowances- to leading cultivators to attend meetings, 
etc., of, suggestion, Dubey (102), 28,594-8. 

Departmental resolutions, etc., increased translation of. into vernacular 
and free distribution necessary, SaKasrabudhe (456), 32,439. 
increased Expenditure on, needed, Deshpande (298). 
increased Expenditure on, needed, but not at expense of research, 
Fowar 28,322-5. 

Expenditure on propaganda and research, comparison, Flymen 
28,298-300. 

Experimental Farms : 

Akola, Sahasrabudlie (455). 

in each District, advocated, Fubey (101). 

Profitable carrying on of, not possible, Sahai^rabudhe (455). 
Experiments by cultivators not encouraged, Fowar 2^327. 

Factors influencing cultivators to improve practice, FwarJcanatJi 8ingk 
(496). 

Failure op: 

Chhattisgarh, transplantation of paddy, Allan (201). 
in Most cases, and reasons, Feshpande (298). 

Field Demonstrations: ^ ^ 

Oo-operation between officials of Agriculture and Revenue Depart- 
ments, importance of, Irwin (342-3), 31,066, 31,292-5. 

Department should undertake work with motor tractors at cheaper 
rates than with old methods to demonstrate advantage of, Brahma 

E^ectiveness, proposals for increasing, Flymen (27); Irwin (342-3); 

Khaparde (400); Bhargofoa (427). 
mnst be Free of cost to cultivator, Bhargcma (427), 32,268. 

Method of carrying out, proposal, Fubey (101). 

'Staff, number, etc., amd need for increase, Allan 29,746-9. 

Value of, Fubey (101). . . 

Government subsidy to men desirous of farming on improved lines, 
proposal, Fubey /(lOl). , n .. ^ >i 7 - o-. 

to Groups of small cultivators the best method, Amanat All 31,o49. 
Xantern slides and cinema films useful, Feshpcmde (298). 

Measures adopted and results of, Eastern Gircle, Raipur, Fowar (89-90). 
proposed Measures for influencing and improving agricultural practice, 

Feshpcmde (297). ^ ^ .• i* ij.- j. 

Measures for influencing and improving the practice or cultivators, 
Khaparde (400); Bhargava (427). 

Methods adopted, and need for improvement. Flymen 27,525, 27,768, 
27,890-6, 27,899-903, 28,094-8. 

Policy advocated and American and English ideals should he followed, 

Sahasrabudhe (456). ,,,,,, . , . i. j: 

Poona Agricultural Show, steps should be taken to bring results before 
people, Sahasrabudhe (461), 32,439. . 

Popularisation of use of machinery through demonstrations and shows, 
etc., Brahma (24*2). 

Propaganda work, importance of, Sahasrabudhe (4oo). 

Proposal re, Korde (317). 

Public 'attitude re, Allan 29,761-5. , . , . . * 

’Records of experiences, extent to which kept, and importance of, 
Flymen 27,637-45. 
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Demonstration and Propaganda — contd, 

Results of propaganda, Flymen 28,092. 

Results, suggestions re publication of, Fande (529), 33,374. 

Single purpose demonstration, effective in certain cases, Fowa/r 28,328-9. 

Staff, qualities required, Deshpande 30,510-3. 

Success, examples of, Fowar (90); JDuhey (102); Allan (201), 29,766-8. 

Success of, in influencing and improving agriculture Fande (529). 

Success as result of propaganda for selected seed in Sihora tahsil, 
Fande (629). 

Touring lecturers, value of, KJiaparde (400). 

Well organised intensive propaganda, necessary, Fowa/r (90). 

Well-to-do men should be encouraged to adopt new methods and might 
be rewarded by prizes, Brahma (242). 

Work, Flymen (10, 11). 

Work easier in cotton tracts and o-pening of demonstration plots there 
unnecessary. Flymen 27,907. 

Work not satisfactory as staff and funds inadequate, JDeskpande 
20,451-2, 30,509, 30,549-50. 


DESHPANDE, Rao Bahadur M. G., Nagpur: (296-304), 30,430-30,678. 

Agricultural operations, 30,431-42, 30,493-7, 30,530-7, 30,604-8, 30,612-22. 
Distribution of seed to tenants, 30,495-7, 30,572-5, 30,617-22, 30,660-9. 
Moneylending by, to cultivators, 30,488-92, 30,65^-71. 

Position as landowner, system of letting out land, etc., 30,478-87. 

Administration : 

close Co-operation between Agricultural Co-operative, Veterinary 
and Industrial Departments necessary, (302). 

Co-ordination of activities of Governments, fuller ^ exchange of 
experience and opinions between officers of Pro-vincial Agricul- 
tural Departments advocated, (298). 

Meteorological Department, good work done by, (298). 

Post and telegraph offices, increase in rural areas -advocated, (298). 
Railways • 

, Concession rates to farmers advocated, (298), (301). 

Pilfering and damage during transit, (298). 

Waggons, inadequate supply in harvest season, (298). 

Transport, improved facilities needed, (298), 30,459-63. 

Agricultural Indebtedness : 

Development of land mortgage credit on co-operative lines, pro- 
posal (298-9). 

Moneylenders, necessary until co-operative societies able to meet- 
whole demand, 30,654-7. 

Nazarana not considered to he a cause of, 30,677-8. 

Agricultural Service, attitude of subordinates of, (298). 

Animal Husbandry, silage making not believed in, 30,502-4. 

OO-OPERATION : 

Cattle breeding societies, failure of, (303). 

Central Provinces and Berar Provincial Bank, working of, (299-300),. 

30,637-51. 

Credit Societies: 

Applications for, and issues of loans, procedure, 39,476-7. 
Defects of present system, (302-3). 

D-epartment : 

Assistance by officers of Revenue, Excise and Education Depart- 
ments, suggestions for, (302), 30,581. 

Heads, Indians as, necessary, (302). 

Men of Provincial experience with long and varied Service 
should he absorbed in, as far as possible, (304). 

Staff must be drawn from Agricultural an-d Industrial Depart- 
ments, (302). 

Encouragement of growth of, proposals for, (302), 30,582-4. 
Improvement societies, scope for, and method of organisation, (303). 
Joint farming societies, scope for, only where waste land available 
or forest land needing to be reclaimed, (303).^ 
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DESHPANDE, Rao Bahadur M. G. — contd. 

Co-operation — contd . 

Objects attained by limited number of societies only, (304), 30,514-6. 
Pig-nunting clubs, malaria prevention clubs, village sanitation, 
preservation societies, co-operative stores, scope for, (304). 
Purchase societies, importance of, and need for organisation, (303). 
Sale societies, importance of, and need for organisation of, (303). 
Societies for use of agricultural machinery, scope for, and working 
of, at Jalgaon, (303). 

Urban banks, proposed formation of, (303). 

Crops : 

Cotton, Bosmm, success of, until ajffected by wilt owing to rainfall, 
30,633-6. 

Damage by wild animals and prevention methods, (301). 
Improvement of existing crops, methods : 

Irrigation facilities, widening of, (301). 

Use of natural manures and proper rotation, (301). 

Internal measures against infection^ active action desirable, (301). 
Introduction of Crops like Alfalfa suggested where irrigation 
possible, (301). 

Protection from external infection, measures not satisfactory, (301). 
Seeds, distribution of : 

Local Boards should be encouraged to maintain stores, (301), 
30,579-80. 

Maintenance of stores at Tahsil headquarters, proposal, (301). 
by Malguzar, 30,495-7, 30,572-5, 30,617-22, 30,660-71. 
through Selling agencies in every Tahsil under supervision of 
Department of Agriculture, proposal (301). 

Cultivation, poor quality of bullocks, 30,498-501. 

Demonstration and Propaganda: 

Adoption of expert advice, means of inducing, (298). 

Agricultural Associations, Wagpur, exist only in name, 30,579-80. 
Co-operation between farmers and staff of Agricultural Department 
necessary, (298). 

Demonstration lorries, proposal, (297), 
increased Expenditure on, needed, (298). 

Failure of, in most cases, and reasons, (298). 

Lantern slides and cinema films useful, (298). 

proposed Measures for influencing and improving agricultural 
practice, (297). 

Staff, qualities required, 30,510-3. 

Work not satisfactory as staff and funds inadequate, 20,451-2, 
30,509, 30,549-50. 

District Boards, demand for better education and for better com- 
munications, 30,461-6. 

Dduoation • 

Adult, deficiency of facilities, and suggestions, (297), 30,568, 
30,455-8. 

Agricultural : 

Attendance, (296). 

Clubs, scheme for establishment in Vernacular and Anglo- 
Vernacular schools, (297), 30,453-4, 30,560-3. 

College, opportunities for practical work, needed, (297). 
Facilities, need for extension, (296). 

in High Schools, as optional sub3ect, proposal, (297), 30,454. 
Institutions and teachers, inadequate supply, (296). 
in Normal schools, proposal, (297), 30,564-6, 

Objects to be aimed at, (296). 

Students : 

After-careers, (297), 30,609-11. 

Source of, (297), 30,505-8. 

Technical knowledge, improvement of, no movement for, 
(297), 30,538-41. 

■'Teachers in rural areas, advantage of drawing from agricultural 
classes, (296). 
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OESHPANDE, Rao Bahadur M. G. — contd. 

Edtjcaxion — conid , 

Diemand for, 30,464-6, 30,569^71. 

Nature study, approved, (297). 

School farms, approved, (297). 

School plots, approved, (297). 

Fertilisers : 

Ad.u Iteration, sale through licensed sellers under control of Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, proposed, (301). 

Artificial, drawback of, as oompared with natural manures in India, 
(300-1). 

Oowdung, methods of discouragiing use of as fuel, (301). ^ 

Effect of manuring with phosphates, nitrates, sulphate of ammonia 
and potash manures not properly investigated, (801). 

Natural manures* 

Advantages of, over artificial, (300-1). 

Improvement of cattle industry desirable, (3(X)-1), 30,676-7. 
Popularisation of new and improved fertilisers, methods, (wl). 

Finance : 

Land Mortgage Banks: 

Development of, on large scale necessary, and suggestion for. 

(29&-9), 30,467-74, 30,624-30. 

Essentials for success, (299). 

State assistance advocated, and proposals, (299). 

Money must be provided at cheaper rate in order to make farming 
pay, 30,636-7, 

Holdinos, importance of aggregation, (303), 

Implehents : 

Improved, measures for hastening adoption of, easy terms for pay- 
ment in instalments, (301) 

Improvement of existing implements preferable to introduction of 
new types, (801). 

Manufacture of, measures for encouragement of, (301-2). 

Railway rates, concessions advocated, (301). 

Land Tenure System, need for change, (303), 30,551-6. 

Local Boards . 

Cese on malguzars, 30,586-92. 

Nagpur : 

special Educational cess authorised, but not levied, 30,593-6. 
Market and other dues, levy authorised, but not carried out,. 
30,696-603. 

Middle-Glass Youths, selection of students for scientific training abroad,, 
proposal, (297). 

Research : 

on Ootton breeding, physiology, technology, entomology and 
mycology, suggested, (296). 

District research, increased facilities and funds needed, (296). 
Financing of : 

Oontributions from landliolders, might be received if researCii 
profitable to their cultivation, 30,447, 

Government should provide funds, 30,445. 

Taxation would not be favouredj ^,675-6. 
by Non-official gentlemen, suggestion for encouragement, (296), 
30,529. 

Organisation of, criticism, (296), 30,509, 30,520-6. 

Provincial Research Committee, scheme ror formation of, at Nagpur 
under chairmansihip of Director of Agriculture, (296), 30,443-7. 
Results must be brought to notice of cultivators, (296). 

Scieutifio staff of Giovemment of India, increase, increased nro^ 
paganda work advocated in preference, (298). 

Workers, Indians should be trained as, (296), (297), 30,627-8. 
Vetebinarv SmvioB, attitude of subordinates of, (298). 
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District or Local Boards or Councils: 

Azola : 

Gess 1-evied for educational purposes and increase in, Korde 30,737* 
30,746, 30,785-9. 

Expenditure on wells, Korde 30,851-3. 

Improvement of fair weather roads, work re, but need for funds, 
Korde 30,747-50. 

Insufficient funds, Korde 30,725, 30,736. 

Public demand for better educational facilities and better roads, 
Korde 30,72i6>-9. 

Apathy of, re veterinary matters, Irwin 31,310-9. 

Assistance of co-operative movement by, extent to which possible, 
Brahma 30,008-9. 

Attitude re rural sanitation, Stiles Wehh 32,079-82, 


Cesses : 

Amalgamation of, in Central Provinces, Irwin 31,121-2, 31,175-7. 
Extra levied in some districts, Irwin 31,123-9. 
on Malguzars, Deshpande 30,^6-92. 

Demand for better education and for better communications, Deshpande 
30,461-6. 

Dispensaries under, see under Veterinary. 

Expenditure on schools greater than on roads, and roads considered of 
first importance, Irwin 31,09*1-5, 3L120. 

Interest in rural matters, extent of, Irwin 31,329. 

Interests mainly schools, Fande 33,404-7. 

Jubbulpore, revenue, and expenditure mainly on education, BKargava 
32,288-90. 

Maintenance of seed stores by, should be encouraged, Deshpande (301), 
30,579-80. 

Nagpur : 

special Educational cess authorised, but not levied, Despande 
30,593-6. 

Market and other dues, levy authorised, but not carried out, 
Deshpande 30,596-603. 

Revenue, proportion given to, Irwin 31,174. 

Roads under, see that title. 

DO KRAS, M. R., Pleader, Chandur, Amroati district; (478-485), 32,491- 
32 673 

Agricultural operations, 32,493-502, 32,586-99, 32,646, 

Bullocks bred by, and sale for racing, 32,52<^0. 

Poultry keeping, 32,531-4, 32,629-39. 

Seed, source of, 32,543-5. 

Administration : 

Agriculture and education should be under same Minister, 32,492. 
Meteorological Department, of no service to general body of agri- 
culturalists and proposal re, (480). 

Post Ofi^e Savings Banks, available, but not used by agriculturists, 
money hoarded as silver ornaments, 32,663-5. 

Postal facilities, fairly satisfactory, 32,662. 

Railways : 

better Facilities for transport of cattle advocated, (480). 
Freight rates for agricultural produce should be lower than 
common rates, (480), 32,514-6. 

Roads, metalled, increased number advocated, (480). 

AGEiouLTURAi, Department ; 

increased Expenditure on, advocated by decreasing number of 
excise officers, 32,606-9, 32,575-80, 32,619<-21. 

Staff : 

Increase advocated, (479). 

Junior officers, transfer between wheat and cotton tracts un 
desirable, (479), 32,647-8. 
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DOKRAS, M. R. — contd. 


Aqbioultubai< Indebtedness : 

Oauisee, (480). 

Credit, sources of, (480). 

Damdopat, 32,562. , -i i? j j # « 

Gambling, connection with indebtedness and evil of, and need tor 
remedy, (480), 32,551-9, 32,564, 32,611-4. ■. * . j. 

Legislation on lines of Punjab Alienation of Land Act, not 
advocated, 32,552. , ^ /Aon\ 

Measures for listening burden of debt, spread of education, (4oD), 


32,649. 

Moneylenders, passing of land into hands of, (480), 32,550-1. 
Moneylending by Brahmins, 32,560-2. 

Repayment, causes preventing, (480), 32,546. 

Restriction of credit and prohibition of non-terminable mortgages 
not advocated, (480). 

Usurious Loans Act, not applicable to Ber-ar, 32,563, 32,566. 


AdBicuLTXJKE Labour, wages, 32,549. 


Ant&cal Husbandry; 

Fodder : 

Analysis of, and determination of nutritive constituents, pro- 
posal, (483), 32,652-9. 

Combination of f^s, proposal, (483-4), 32,652-9. 

Dry, storage of, 32,523-5. 

Silage : 

Compulsory use of, at Government farms advocated to 
demonstrate advantages of, (484), 32,526. 

Engine needed for making, 32,527. 


Co-OPEDEtATION : 

Association of growers of each crop, proposal, (480), (484). 

Credit societies. 

Criticism of, and degeneration into moneylending businesses, 
32,517, 32,566. 

no Supervision over purpose of loans, 32,617. 


Crops . 

Cotton : 

Local mixed variety, (481), 32,513, 32,601-10, 32,608-9, 32,660-1. 
JRosevm, deterioration, 32,513, 32,541-2, 32,644, 32,600. 

Damage by wild animals: 

Generous grant of licenses for firearms, proposed, (482). 
near Reserved forests only, (482). 

Groundnut, advantages of, and encouragement by Department 
advocated, (481-2). 

Improvement by seed selection, good manuring and due spacing 
advocated, (481). 

Pests and diseases . 

Boll-rot, no protective measures, (482). 

Cotton caterpillar, need for remedy, (481-2). 

Juar, smut in, means of controlling, (482). 

Root-rot, means of controlling, (482), 

Taloop, no means of controlling, known, (482). 

See^^ distribution^ through Agricultural Associati6ns advocated, 

* 

Cultivation : 

Harrowing, proposal re, (482). 

Mixture of juor and urid, and juar-mAmg, proposal, (482), 32,518-9. 
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DO KRAS, M. R. — conid. 

Cultivation — contd. 

Ploughing : 

by Brahmins, no caste difficulty but not usually done, 32,668. 
Consolidation of land after, need for, and suggestion re use 
of cultipacker, (483), 32,521, 32,625. 

Mechanical, experience with, 32,520-1. 

Popularisation, proposal for, (483). 
notation proposed, (4S2). 

Education : 

Adult, means of popularising in rural tracts, (479). 

Agricultural : ® 

Attendances not satisfactory and reasons, (478). 

College graduates as managers of estates would be welcomed 
and question of pay, 32,536-40, 32,694-9. 

Facilities, inadequacy and urgent need for extension, (478). 
Incentive, (479). 

in Middle schools, proposal, (484-5). 

in Primary schools, proposal, (478), (479), (485), 32,510-2. 

. Proposals, (478-9), (484-5). 

Schools in every big town advocated, (478). 

Students : 

After careers, (479). 

Source of, (479). 

Technical knowledge, no movement for improvement known 
of, (479). 

Teachers should be drawn from agricultural classes, (478). 
Defects of system in that indifference and sometimes aversion to 
agriculture created, (484). 

one Minister for agriculture and, advocated, 32,492. 

Nature study, advocated and proposal re, (479). 

Primary : 

Compulsory, not satisfactory as agriculture not included, (485). 
Depressed classes, question of sitting in same school as others, 
32,530-2. 

Small proportion of boys in fourth class, reason, (485). 

School farms, advocated, (479). 

School plots, advocated, (479). 

Excise, total prohibition of alcohol advocated, 32,570-80, 32,615-7. 


Febtilisers : 

Adulteration, guarantee of proportion of plant foods in, proposal, 
(481). 

free or cheap Analysis of soil for cultivators, proposal, (481). 

Dry earth system of urine conservation, use of, even in rainy 
season should be induced, (481). 

Effect of phosphates, etc., not sufficiently investigated, (481). 
Natural, increased use or, (481). 

Popularisation of new and improved proposed measures for, (481). 
Sou surveys, proposal, (4S1). 

Trials of, on Government farms and Association demonstration plots, 
proposal, (481). 


Holdings : 

(Consolidation, attempt not advocated, (481)^ 32,567-9. 
Fragmentation below 5 acres should be prohibited (481), 32,569. 
LegSlation re minors, etc., not advocated, (481). 


Implements : 

Distribution, high railway freight a difficulty and reduction advo- 
cated, (483). 

Improved, means for hastening^ adoption of, (4^). 

Hep air, mechanical schools, training of mechanics, proposal, (483). 
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DOKRAS, M. 

Marketing : 

Co-operative associations, proposal, (480), (484). 

Cotton : 

Berar system arid defects, (484). 

Distance of cultivators from markets, 32,626-8. 

Exhibition of Bombay rates, opposition by merchants, 32,505. 
Facilities not satisfactory, (484). 

Information to cultivators, etc., of market conditions, etc., neoes- 

Marketi liJonimittee, representation of cultivators advocated, but if 
impossible, representative of Agricultural Department would be 
improvement, (484), 32,503-5. 

MjiDnnE-OLASs youths, means of making agriculture attractive to, 
Demonstration farms at every big town, (479). 

Poultry breeding; 

Encouragement as subsidiary industry advocated and proposed 
measures for, (484), 32,581. 

Keeping of poultry to avoid tick trouble in cattle, 32,531-4, 32,629. 

Rate or exchange, opinion re, 32,666. 

Soils : 

Erosion, means of preventing 32,650-1. 

Improvement by levelling ana bunding, example, (481). 
Improvement, means of, (481). 

Veterinary : 

Contagious Diseases, legislation not advocated, (48i3). 

Department, control by Director of Agriculture approved, (483). 
Dispensaries : 

under Control of District Boards and working well, (483). 
Expansion will become necessary, (483). 

Full use not made of, owmg to ignorance, (483). 

One Surgeon should be attached to each, separate from touring 
assistant surgeons, (479-80), (483) 
no Touring, (483). 

Transfer to control of provincial authorities not advocated, 
(483). 

Inspectors, posts should be abolished and the men appointed to take 
charge of dispensaries at big towns, (480). 

Preventive inoculation: 
no Fee charged, (483). 
no Obstruction, (483), 

Serum^ no difficulty in obtaining, (483). 

Staff, increase advocated, (479). 

Welfare or Rural Population; 

Economic surveys in typical villages desirable, and proposals re, 

Social Service League, establishment of institutions on lines of, 
proposal, (486), 32,670-3. 

D’SILVA, Mr., Officiating Inspector of Schools, suggestions for introducing 
,agricuiture in vernacular middle schools (370-2). 

DUBEY, RAMCHARAN LAL; (100-8), 28,445-28,776. 

Agricultural operations, 28,448-72, 28,499, 28,570-85, 28,695-706, 

28,713, 28,727-30, 28,734. 

Service experience, 28,474-6, 28,702-3, 28,726. 

Agricultural Department: 

Etxpansion necessary, (102). 

Men desirous of carrying on private farming should be allowed to 
retire on proportionate pension and assisted by subsidy or loan, 
(101), 28,486, 2^660-4, 28,731-3. 

Services fairly satisfactory considering small staff available, (102). 
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DUBEY, RAMCHARAN LAL— coriM. 

Agriotjitueal Department — contd . 
fStaff : 

Inadequacy of, (102). 

Interchange with officers of Revenue Department would be 
advantageous, 28,772-4. 

Suitable men should be sent for training to more advanced 
countries, (102). 

Subordinate, increased travelling allowances advocated, (102). 
Agricultural Indebtedness ; 

Bank for advancing money to cultivators advocated, (103), 28,650. 
•Causes, (103). 

Credit, sources of, (103). 

Moneylenders : 

Dealings with, should be stopped, (103). 

Passing of land into hands or, (103), 28,624. 

Mortgages? 

Non-terminable, should be prohibited, (103). 

Right of mortgage and sale, limitation advocated, (103). 
Repayment, reasons preventing, (103). 

Agbioultural Industries : 

Basket making, (106). 

Bee keeping, no future for, (106). 

Hidi making, diversion of labour from agricultuire, (106). 
Factories for oil pressing, sugar making, cotton ginning and 
ri^ hulling, establishment by Government not advocated, (107). 
Fruit and vegetable growing, desirable, (106). 

Intensive study of, desarable, (107). 

Lac culture, (106). 

Poultry rearing, prospects, (106). 

Subsidiary industry, agriculture as, (107). 

iSubeidiary industries other than A^icultural, objections to estab- 
lishment, owing to risk of diversio-n of interest from agriculture, 
<106). 

Time spent by cultivators on holdings, (106). 

Agricultural Labour: 

Extension of cultivation in ryotwari lands in Baihar Tahsil, sug- 
gestion for, (107). 

ISteasonal migration, (107). 

Shortage, (107). 

Animal Husbandry: 

Bulls, castration of; 

Legislation, proposal, (106), 28,680. 

People should be trained to carry out, 28,681-2. 

Condition of cattle, 28,4'9'5, 28,741-3. 

Feeding, conditions, 28,491-4. 

Fodder : 

*Dry, straw supply would increase with increase in out-turns 
of crops, (1()6). 

Green, absence of, in dry seasons, difficulty of remedying, 
(106). 

Improvement of supply, means of, (106). 

Shortage, periods of, (106). 

Grazing : 

G-rass borders, caine of, should be left to cultivator, (106). 
Overstocking of common pastures, suggestions for prevention. 

Improvement of breeds: 

by Selective breeding,' (106). 

Stud bulls reared at Government cattle-bneeding farms, in- 
crease in number needed, (102), (106), 28,487-90. 
Suggestions, (106). 

Limitation as to number of extra cattle kept by cultivator, pro- 
posal, (106), 28,661-9. 

Meetings of cultivators, proposal, (106). 

Professional cattle breeders, 28,746-8.* 
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DUBEY, RAMCHARAN LAL— cotiM. 

CBdPS : 

Cloverj encouragement of cultivation by supply of seed free and 
then at concessioin rates until value realised advocated, (104). 
Damage by wild pigs, joint fencing advocatted, (105). 

Fodder, trials of, on Government experimental and demonstration 
farms advocated, (104). 

Improvement by selection and crossing on Government Farms and 
extension of work desirable, (104). 

Potatoes, source of seed, 28,60^6. 

Replacement of present, by late and heavy yielding varieties of 
rice in areas commanded by Waingunga Canal, suggestion, (105). 

Rice : 

Cost of cultivation per acre, 28,674. 

Improved varieties, advantages of, 28,599-606. 

Personal experience, 28,499, 28,607-32, 28,574, 28,677-85. 

Profit per acre, 28,577. 

Transplanting, 28,527-80, 28,606-8. 

Seeds, supply from Government farms and seed farms advocated, 

( 102 ). 

Sugarcane . 

Condition of cultivation in Balaghat District, 28,539-44. 
Coimbatore, hardness of canes and need for suitable crush- 
ing miU, (105), 28,454-7. 

Personal experience, 28,450-9, 28,507, 28,544-51, 28,736-40. 
Manuring, personal practice, 28,470-2. 

Profit per acre, 28,544-5. 

"Wheat, Pusa, advantage over local wheat, 28,560-3. 

Cultivation ; 

with Buffaloes, difla.culty in connection with, 28,549-61. 
Improvements, (105)^ 28,586-91. 

Rotation, introduction of clover as second crop after rice in 
irrigated are^ under Waingunga Canal suggested, (105). 
in Ryotwari villages, conferring of proprietary rights suggested 
in order to encourage, (107). 

Tillage systems: 

Jat plough, use of, for sugarcane and garden cultivation, 
demonstration on larger scale advocated, (105). 

M.S.N. plough, introduction of, (105). 

Demonstration and Propaganda: 

Agricultural shows on farms and in fairs, value of, (101). 
Cultivators must be persuaded that improvement will be advan- 
tageous, 28,479-82. 

Demonstration farm in each Tahsil advocated, (101). " 
Demonstration plots: 

Two or three in each Revenue Inspector’s Circle advocated. 
Value of, (101). 

Experimental Farm in each District, advocated, (101). 

Fi^ demonstration; 

Method of carrying out, proposal, (101). 

Value of, (101). 

Government farms : 

Increase in number advocated, (101). 

Value of, (101). 

Government subsidy to men desirous of farming on improved lines, 
proposal, (101). ' 

Staff, payment of allowanioes to leading cultivators to attend meet- 
mgs, etc., of, suggestion, (102), 28,694-8. 

Successes, examples (102), 

Working through leading cultivators advocated, 28,477-8, 28,637-49. 
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DUBEY, RAMCHARAN LM.—contd, 

Education : 

Adult, in rural tracts, proposed measures for popularising^ (101). 
Agricultural : 

Oollege : 

CJurriculum not suitable for small farmers, 28,631. 

Practical work on Government Farm after leaving, advo- 
cated, (100). 

Student : 

After careers, (100). 

Source of, (100). 

in English middle or high schools, not desirable, (107). 
Institutions, increased number needed, (100). 
in Normal schools, suggestion, (101). 

Teachers : 

Source of, unimportant, so long as practical training given 
by, (100). 

Supply sufficient, (100). 

Demand for, for .sons, but difficulties, 28,484-5, 28,628-30, 28,685-8. 
Primary : 

Compulsory, in rural areas, not desirable, (107-8). 

Danger of lapse into illiteracy after leaving, and need for 
village libraries- and suitable literature, (107). 

Small proportion of boys in, reasons, D%hey (108). 
no Radical change necessary, (107). 

School farms : 

in Middle and High Schools, of little value, (100-1). 
in Primary schools, valueless, (100). 

School Plots at Primary schools in rural areas . 

Advantageous, (100). 

Flowers and vegetables should be grown, (100), 28,635-6. 
Fertiliseus : 

Adulteration, prevention by supply fi*om depots on Government 
Farms after analysis ad'vocated, (104), 28;760. 

Bones should be crushed and used as manure instead of being ex- 
ported, (104). 

Oowdung use as fuel and measures for discouragement of, (104). 
28,671-7. 

Increased use of, would result from low price, (104). 

Karanja leaves, suggestion re use, (104), 28,622. 

Manuring of sugarcane, (104), 28,749^-62. 

Sann hemp, difficulty of growing, 28,616-6. 

Finance ; 

Loans to cultivators : 

Extension, suggestions, (102). 

under Government control, suggestion, ('102). 

Seed, manure and implements should be supplied through 
Agricultural Department on greater scale, (102), 28,767. 
Taccavi advances: 

Criticism of procedure and proposed modifications, (102-3). 
Expansion of system, suggestion, (103). 

Fruit, watermelons, personal experience, 28,499-502. 

HqiIdinos : 

Consolidation : 

by Arbitration might be possible in some eases, legislation may 
be necessary, (103), 28,616-9. 

Desirable, (103). 

Rice, subdivision beyond limit of four acres should be prohibited, 
(103), 28,616. 

Ihpi;eiaents : 

Improved, adCption proposed means, (105). 

Sugarcane mills, suitable for small cultivators, need for, and sugges-, 
tions, (306), 28,454r-7. 
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DUBEY, RAMCHARAN 

Ierigation . 

Department, unpopularity of, (lOS). 

Improvement of wells and lifts needed, (107). 

Introduction of new crops under, lack of defined stable policy, (104). 
Openings in irrigation channel, improvement needed, (104). 

Rice, (103-4), 28,667-9, 28,610-11. 

Sugarcane, (104). 
by Wells: 

Improvements proposed, (103). 

Persian wheel, personal experience, 28,462-9, 28,612-5, 28,679, 
28,724-5. 

Sinking of, not understood by people and work should be under- 
taken by Agricultural Department, 28,678, 28,717-23. 

Land tentjbe, market value of tenancy land, 28,689-93. 

Legislative Council, little sympathy with agriculture, 28,565-9. 

Maexeting, overfiooding of markets and low prices at harvest times, 
change or dates of payment of land revenue and water rate suggested 
to avoid, (107), 28,496-8, 28,76^-71. 

Middle-class educated hen, means of attracting, to take up agricul- 
ture, (101). 

Sugar : 

Gur : 

improved Boiling furnace, (102). 

Shortage of, and importation, (105), 28,704, 28,708-12. 

White, shortage of, 28,709. 

Sugarcane : 

Crushing mill, introduction of improved, (102). 

Fertilisers, introduction of, efforts, (102). 

Improved varieties, introduction of, (102). 

Tahsil Agricultural Associations, proposal re payment of travelling 
allowance and daily allowance to members, and small cess might be 
levied on land revenue for, (101), (104), (105), 28,594U8, 28,666-8, 
Vbterinart : 

Contagious Diseases: 

Delay in treatment and need for increased staff, 28,554-6. 
Isolation and disinfection necessary at present until accommo- 
dation available for segregation, (105). 

Department, control by Director of Agriculture not desirable, (105), 
Dispensaries : 

Control by District Boards, (105). 
no Expansion noticeable, (105). 

Placed too far from cultivators, (105). 

Touring, not fully used except during outbreaks, (105). 

Disposal of diseased carcases, legislation advocated, (106). 
Medicines : 

Malguzars should have stock of, and be trained to use, (105), 
28,669-70. 

Patwaris should hold stock of, and be instructed in cattle 
diseases and their treatment, (126). 

Preventive Inoculation : 

Compulsory, advocated, (106). 

Practice of, (106), 

Staff should mix more with cultivators and train people in using 
simple medicines and preparing medicines, (102). 

Surgeons, appointment by Agricultural Department for work on 
cattle farms, suggestion, (105). 

DWARKANATH SINGH, Rai Sahib Dadu, Taluqdar, Seoni: (4^506), 
32,674-32,895. 

Animal husbandly operations, 32,805-12. 

Area of villages and agricultural operations of, etc., 32,676-717, 32,788, 
32,818-62. ♦ 
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DWARKANATH SINGH, Rai Sahib Dadu— contd. 

Agbiotjlttoal Indbbtbodnbss ■ 

Oaus^ of, (497-S), 

considerations re, and trial of, advocated, 

CrWit: ’ 

Easy obtaining of, evils of, (497), 32,743. 

Sources of, (498). » v j 

Measures for listening burden of debt, (499) 

Moneylend-ers : 

Pacing of land into hands of, and evil, 32,791-2. 

System, and evils of, (498), 32,728-33. 

Mortgages, facilitation of redemption of, not advocated, (499). 
Hepayment, reasons preventing, (498). 

Base in value of land, effect, (497), (499), 32,741-3. 
iran^er of land, suggestion for restriction, (499). 

Usurious Loans Act, strict enforcement of, desirable, (499), 32,740. 


AGEIOTTLTTJBAL llTUTTSTBIBS : 

Basket^ making, obstacles to development, (502). 

Embroidery and hand work, suggestion for encouragement, (502). 
Factors necessary for success, (502). > \ / 

Fruit growing, prospects, (602). 

Industrial concerns, removal to rural areas, objection to, (502). 
Intensive study of rural industries, necessary, (602). 

Lac culture, prospects, (502). 

Measures proposed for encouragement, (502). 

of, and obstacle of religious sentiment 

^P© ^aiing, obstacles to development, (602). 

Subsidiary industries, encouragement on co>-operative lines 
advocated, (602). 

Time spent by cultivators on holdings and occupation during slack 
season, (601-2), 32,863-74, 32,877-8. ^ 


Animal Husbandry: 

Buffalo, cow preferred by small cultivators, 32,880-1. 
Fodder shortage, period of, 32,876-6. 


Bullocks : 

Feeding of. 32,690-4. 
Shortage of, 32,802-3. 


Capital, attracting of: 

proposed Measures for, (606). 
Obstacles, (606). 


Co-operation : 

Cattle-breeding societieSy proposals for establishment of, (504-5). 
Central Bank, supervision of staff not satisfactory, (504). 

Credit Societies: 

Extension, scope for, (498). 

Fm^ of credit limit, power to Government Auditor proposed, 

Loans should be used for productive purposes, (604). 

Problem of agricultural indebtedness cannot be solved by, alone, 
(499). 

Results, (605). 32,762-6. 

Encouragement ot growth of, proposed measures for, (604). 
Extension of movement, scope tor, and proposed measures for. 
(603-4). 

Improvements, societies for, need for, (504). 

Joint improvement schemes, minority should be compelled to join, 
(505). 

Organisation by Government officials, proposal, (603-4). 

Purchase Societies, desirability of, (604). 

Sale societies, advocated, (600), (604). 

Societies for better standaid of living,' formation proposed, (606). 
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DWARKANATH SINGH, Rai Sahib Dsidu—coiitd, 

Crops : 

Damage by wild animals and methods o£ prevention, (501). 

hemp, religions prejudice against, disappearing, 32,767-9. 
•Seeds, distribution of : 

Oo-o-perative seed unions, proposed establishment of, (501). 
to Tenants, by witness, 32,726-7. 

Unsatisfactory nature of present method (501), 32,774-81. 
Wheat : 

Personal experience, 32,696-9. 

Ftssij 32,788. 

Demonstration and Propaganda: 

Demo-nstration plots, inadequacy of number of, (496). 

Factors influencing cultivators to improve practice, (496). 

Education . 

Agricultural College Gradiuates, as managers of estates would be 
Employed if available and pay that would be offered, 32,784-7, 
Rural economics, degree in, might be useful, 82,760. 

Excise, prohibition of liquor, Kayasth community would not object, 
32,886-94. 

Fertilisers : 

Artificial, ordinary cultivators unable to afford, 32,712-3. 

Green manuring not successful, in personal experience, 32,716-7. 


Finance : 

cheap Credit, danger of (497), 32,743. 

Cultivator’s needs foi capital, extent, 32,795-7. 

Land Mortgage Banks, considerations re, and establishment advo- 
cated', (496-7), 32,721-3, 32,793-4 
Loans from Oo-operative credit societies * 

Increase in number of societies desirable, (496). 

Value of system, (496). 

Taccavi loans : 

proposed Modifications of system, (497). 

System, (496), (498), 32,718-20. 

full Use not made of, and reasons, (497). 


Forests, Grazing: ^ j ooqio 

Fees, increase not desirable unless facilities were increased, 3^3,813. 
Rates charged by malguzars, 32,798-801, 32,814-7. 


Holdings : 

Consolidation : 

Attitude of malguzars,^ 32,770-3. . .. v j /crt-ix 

Compulsion may be necessary when majority has agreed, (501). 
through Co-operation, in Punjab, (500). 
possible Method's, (500-1), 32,744. 

Obstacles to, (500). 

Fragmentation of, evil of, (499-500). , . , x* 

Intensive cultivation, desirability of introducing through co-operative 
movement, (600). . 

Legislation dealing with minors, widows, etc., advocated, (5011. 
Legislation for keeping disputes out of court, advocated, (501). 
Irrigation, Tanks, manurial substance in water from, question of, 
32,699-700. 

Marketing : 

inj Berar, system and defects, (503), 32,746-6, 32,753-8, 32,884-7. 
Grading, need for, (503), 32,757-8. 

Improvement, proposals for, (503). 

Central Provinces, system and defects, (503). 

Improvement, proposals for, (603). . • _ . , . 

Informiation to- cultivators as to market conditions and rates, desir- 
able, (503) 
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DWARKANATH SINGH, Rai Sahib Dadu— cotifd. 

Railways, reduction of freight o-n improved implements advocated, 
(502). 

RmAL Economics, ignorance of politicians and town people, (506), 
32,759-61. 

Soil, fertility, decreasing, 32,705-9. 

Welpabb op Rural Population: 

Economic survey of typical villages, importance of, and suggestions 
for, (605-6). 

Health of cultivators, increased attention needed, (505). 
Improvement of health condition by people, methods of encouraging, 
(503). 


DYER, J. F., I.C.S., Commissioner, Chhattisgarh Division. Note on Consoli- 
dation of holdingis in Chhattisgarh, (152-®). 

Agreement with, Chhotelal 29,107; Burton 29,108. 

Education : 

Adult : 

in Berar, position, Khaparde (400). 

Deficiency of facilities and suggestion, Deshpande (297), 30,568. 
Demand should be created* if possible, Beckett 31,409. 
little Demand for, Beckett 31,404, 31,406, 31,409, 31,518-26. 
by Demonstrators and at Government farms advocate, Deshpande 
30,455-8. 

Education thro-ugh the eye and ear, advantage of, Brahma (242). 
Encouragement of village or small circle agricultural associations, 
proposal, AlUm (201). 

Experiments made in connection with, failure of, but education 
of children of more importance, Beckett 31,404-5, 31,409, 
31,518-26. 

in Jails, extension of experiment under consideration, Beckett 
31 627. 

Libraries and reading rooms in villages, establishment with Govern- 
ment assistance advocated, Bahasrabudhe (455). 

Mtr. Maude’s scheme. Brahma 29,920-3; Khaparde (400) 

Means of popularising, Flymen (26); Powar (89); Buhey (101), 
Allan (200); Brahma (242); Deshpande (297); Irwin (642); Dokras 
(479). 

Night schools : 

Experiment tried by Sehora Central Bank, Pande 33,250-5. 
Failure oi. Beckett 31,496-8. 

Proposal, Pandeya (128); Pande (529), 33,250-5. 

Proposals, Alkm 29,668-70.. ^ 

Tapswi Babasaheb Prajanjpe’s scheme, Khaparde (400). 

Aobicultubal : 

Administration. ^ ^ -n-n 

by District Councils, Cooperative 'Central Banks and Village 
Panchayats, with co-ordination by Government, advocated, , 
Pande (52'9). . . ^ 

by Education Department, but supervising staff should be 
recruited partly from graduates of Agricultural College, 
Powar (89). 

on Akola farim failure. Flymen (23). 

Attendances, Flymen (26); Deshpande (296). 

Attendances not satisfactory and reasons, Dokras (478); Pande 

Ol^^^^heme for establishment in Vernacular and Anglo-Vernacular 
schools, Deshpande (297), 453-4, 30,560-3. 

Cbllege, ISTagpur : 

Affiliation to University, and effects, Flymen (21-2) ; Allan (208), 
29,766-7. 

Animal husbandry teaching, Allan 29,903-5. 
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Education — contd, 

Agrioulttjbal — contd. 

College, Nagpur — contd. 

Assistants, time taken up by teaching, no time for research, 
AZZon 29,633-5, 29,821-3. . . 

Co-operative courses under consideration, Tnvedi 29,614. 

Cost per student per annum, Allan 29,837-8. ^ 

Course too scientific and should be mo-re economic, Flymen 
27 517 28 177-8 

Courses, Flymen (21-22), 27,939-43, 27,951-2, 28,174-6 j Allan 
(209), 29,660, 29,689, 29,774-89 29,881. 

Curriculum not suitable for small farmers, JDuhey 28,631. 
Demand for admission, increase, Allan (199). 

Extension will be necessary, Allan (198). 

Farm, visits to, by teachers, Allan 29,794. 

Intermediate stage as entrance standard, objection to, Allan 
29,689. 

Lectures for revenue officers, etc., and question of extension 
occasionally, Allan 29,676-83, 29,790-7. 

Practical work after leaving, advocated, Dubey (100); 

Sahasrahudhe ('453). 

Practical work, opportunities for, needed, and proposal, 
Deshpande (297); Irwin 31,373; Sahasrahudhe (469), 32,438. 
Principal, work of, Allan 29,&9-32. 

Research work, nature of, Allan 29,800. 

Research workers, toq great proportion of time spent on teach- 
ing, Flymen 27,504-6. 

Rural Economics, Chair in, desirability^ Flymen 27,515-7. 
Selection of candidates for admission. Flymen (26) , Allan (199). 
Staff, and close collaboration of research officers, Allan 29,624-8. 
Students : 

After careers. Flymen (21), 27,507-14, 27,854-7, 28,100-1; 

Dvhey (100); Allan (200), 29,807-9. 

Employment by Court of Wards, Allan 29,846-8. 
Employment on estates or cattle farms, encouragement 
desirable. Flymen 27,509-10. 

(Initial pay an Government service and prospects, Allan 
29,876-9. 

as Managei*s of estates, would be employed if available and 
pay that would be offered, Dokras 32,636-40, 32,594-9; 
Dwarkanath Singh 32,784-7. 

Prospects of those taking up farming, Allan 29,870-94. 
Quality of, Allan 29,685-8. 

Recruitment of co-operative staff from, under considera- 
tion, Trivedi 29,586-7. 

•Small number taking to farming, reason, Allan 29,839-45. 
Source of, Buhey (100). 

Yeterinary lectures and first-aid demonstrations, Wilson 30,913, 
30,920, 31,006-8. 

Colleges : 

Graduates, special concessions and grants of unassigned cultur- 
able land to, experiment might be tried, Irwin 31,289-91. 
Groups to be catered for, and courses required, Allan (208-9), 
29,657-62. 

Collegiate or advanced, demand for, Allan (198). 
as Compulsory subject in schools in rural areas, advocated. Fande 
(529). * 

Courses of study, modifications: 

Advocated, Fande (529). 

will be Carried out when called for. Flymen (26). 

Demand for: 

among Educated men, Amanat Ali 31,815-7. 

Means of encouraging, Allom (198). 
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Education— co7i.trf. 

AgriouiiTurai< — contd. 

Demonstration farms attached to all Vernacnlai:' middle schools and 
normal schools, advocated, Pande (529). 

Demonstration plots managed by Department, probable value of, 
Irwin (342). 

Facilities, Flymen (21-3), (25-6); Pande (529). 

Inadequacy of, and need for exten^on, Powar (89); Dnbey 
(100); Brahma (241); Deshpande (296); Khaparde (399); 
Sahasrahudhe, (453); Dokras (478); Pochory (516); Pande 
(529). 

Farm school under construction. Flymen (26). 

Farmers’ attitude towards, Flymen (26). 

Finance, charges should be charged on Land revenue, Pande (529). 
on Government farms, Flymen (23). 

in High Schools : 

Advocated as compulsory subject, Pandeya (128). 
not Desirable, Buhey (107). 

as Optional subject, proposal, Deshpande (297), 30,454. 
in Towns, undesirable, Beckett (369). 
in Higher or collegiate education, suggestion re, as optional 
subject, Pande (538). 

Home farm managers, difficulty of meeting applications for, Allan 

( 200 ). 

Importance of actual demonstration and propaganda in connection 
with, Allan (198), 29,759-60. 

Incentives, Flymen (26); Powa/r (89); Allan (199); Brahma (241); 
Bokras (479); Pochory (516). 

Inclusion in school curriculum as class room or examination subject 
not advocated, AUam (209). 

Institutions ; 

Needed in Berar, Khaparde (399). 

One, in each district, advocated as necessity arises, Khaparde 
(399). 

Sufficient for present demand, Allan (198). 

Instruction of agriculturists on social economy advocated, Pandeya 
(125). 

as MJatriculation subject: 

Failure of experiment, and disapproval of, Beckett 32,600-3. 
Objection to, Allan 29,691-3. 

in Middle schools. Flymen (35) 
not Desirable, Buhey (107). 

Proposal, Pandeya (128); Bokras (4S4-5)» 
in Normal schools, proposal, Buhey (101); Deshpande (297), 
30,564-6; Pande (529). 

Objects to be aimed at, Deshpande (296). 

in Ordinary schools, considerations in connection with, Beckett 
(368). 

Poona Oollege, experience of, and opinion re, Amanat Ali 31,646-55, 
31,714-6. 

Post Graduate: 

Facilities, provisioin not advocated until prospect of posts. 
Flymen 28,264-5. 

Students going abroad for. Flymen 28,262-3, 

Powerkhera School, Hoshangabad : Allan ^,643-8. 

Extension required, Allan (198). 

Record of students, being kept. Flymen 27,520-2. 

Vocational course, Beckett 31,420. 

Practical training, importance of, Korde (317). 

Prevocational or conducted as part of rural school general educa- 
tion : 

Extension of demand for, Allan (198). 

Extension, shortage of teachers would be difficulty, Allan (198). 
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Education—conM. 

AGRICTJIiTURAL — COUtd. 
in Primary schools. 

Experiment tried, but failure owing to lack of pro-per type oi 
teachers, Brahma (241), 29,910-4. 

Possibility, Brahma (241). 

Practical teaching advocated, Pande (638). 

Proposal, Paiideya (128); Bhavgava (430): Bokras (478-9), (485), 
32,510-2, Pande (538). 

Proposals, Dokras (478-9), (484-5). 
in Rural Vernacular schools, Plymen (23). 

Scholarships, suggestion for, Pande (529). 

School farms and School plots, see those titles below. 

no Schools for agricultural teaching in the moffusil, Brahma (241). 

Schools ; 

little Demand for, Powar (89). 
in Every big town advocated, Dokras (478). 
in Schools, type advocated, Allan (199). 

Seasonal classes, PVymen (23). 

Short course or specialized adult training, facilities, Allan (198). 
Short courses in, where experimental or demonstration farms avail- 
able, advocated, Brahma (241). 

Stimulation of demand for, means of, Khapcurde (399). 

Students : 

see also under Oollege above. 

After careers, Powar (89); 30,609-11; Deshpande (297); 

KJiaparde (400); Dokras (479); Pande (529). 

Source of, Plymen (26); Powar (89); Allan (199); Deshpande 
(297), 30,606-8; Dokrag (479). 

Subsequent training, Plymen (26). 

Technical knowledge, improvement of: 

Movement for, Powar (89). 

no Movement for, Deshpomde (297), 30,538-41; Deshpande 
(479); Pande (529). 
subsequent Technical training . 

Diflaculty, Allan (200). 

Probationai’y posts, increased number suggested, as means 
of providing, Allan (200). 

Teachers : 

Agricultural Training school in Berar, establishment advocated, 
Sahasrahudhe (453). 

for Boys, inadequate supply, Brahma (241). 

Class of, Brahma (241). 

Confining of, to agricultural class with special training of 
. methods advocated, Korde (317). 

Course of agricultural education should be required before 
appointment in rural areas, in some cases, Brahma (241), 
30,1089. 

Difficulty of obtaining right type and need for improved train- 
ing,^ Korde 30,600-1. 

Drawing of, from agricultural classes: 

Advantage of, Deshpande (296). 

Advocated, Dokras (478); Pochory (616). 

Advocated, and enforcement of 25 years rules should be 
waived, Pande (529). 

Only, rule not advocated, PVymen (26). 

Importance of, Irwin (342), 31,287. 

Insu%iency, Powar (89); Deshpande (296); Pochory (516), 
Practical course necessary after leaving Agricultural College, 
Saha^abudhe (453). 

from Rural conditions genenally preferable to town bred men, 
Allan a99).. 

Source of, unimportant, so long as practical training given by, 
Dubey (100). 

Supply sufficient, Dubey (100); Allan (198). 
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Education — contd, 

A G RIOTJITTTRAL — C OUtd, 

University, Plyrrien (21), (25-6). 
in Vernacular Middle Scl^cls : 

Baloda Bazar and Champa, possible opening of demonstration 
plots for instruction, Fowm (89). 

Number of, in dijfferent provinces and number of scholars, 
Sahasrahudhe (455). 

Possibility, Brahma (241). 

Requirements for establishment of, and proposials, Sahasrahudhe 
(463). 

Suggestions for introduction, DaSilva (370-2); Beckett 31,453-4. 
in Village schools: 

Cash return to children for output, proposal, Allan (200-1). 
Development, scheme for, and probable cost, Brahma (242). 
Practical nvork advocated, Pandeya (128). 

Proposal for, Powar (89), 28,388-402. 

Teachers must be drawn from agricultural classes, Powar (89'). 
among Villagers, of main importance at present, Brahma (241). 
Vocational : 


Demand for : 

Anticipated, Alla/n (198-9), 29,646. 

Extent of, Allan (198). 

Failure of schools to attract class for which organised, Allan 
(198-9), 29,643. 

must be in Specialised institutions, Beckett (368), 31,422. 
Experiments and results, Phjmen (22-3), 28,301-14. 

Teotmal farm, students under bond to take up employment as 
teachers, Plymen (26). 

Agricultural mottoes might be introduced into rural schools, Beckett 
31,664-7. , . . ^ . 

Board composed of Directors of Public Instruction, Co-operative Credit, 
Public Health and Agriculture, might be usefi^ Beckett 81,492. 
Chemistry and physics, provision of equipment, Beckett Bl,695-9. 
Collies, agriculture should be compulsory subject, Pandeya (128). 
Criticism of, by parents, Brahma (250), 30,145-6. 

Defects of present system, Sahasrahudhe (468-9). 

Defects of system in that indifference and sometimes aversion to agri- 
culture created, Dokras (484). ^ ^ 

Demand for, Plymen. 28,312; Powar 28,341-2; Duhey 28,484-6; 28,628-30, 
28,685-8; Deshpamde 30,464-6, 30,669-71; Korde 30,726; Beckett 
31,433-6, 31,447-8. 

Demand for, must be created, Pamdeya 28,796-7. 

Department' • 

no Co-operation with Co-operative Department, Trivedi 29,505-7. 
Officers of, assistance of Co-operative Department by, suggestions 
for, Deshpande (302), 30,681. 

DePBESSED CXrASSES : 

Attitude of, Beckett 31,603-4. o 

Question of sitting in same school as others, Bokras 32,530-2. ” 

Treatment of in schools, Beckett 31,563-6. . . x-l 

Director of Public Instruction, also Secretary to Government in the 
Education Department, and advantages of, Beckett 31,455-60. 

Pemaub : 

Advantages to he derived, Irwin 31,368. 

Government schools, Beckett 31,589. 

Literacy, low percentage, Beckett 31,583-6.^ 

Primary, slowness of progress and steps being taken to encourage, 
Beckett 31,410-4. 

Secondary, progressing, Beckett 31,410. 

Teachers, problem of, and supply, Beckett ol,5oo. 

Forest school, Balaghat, Witt 30,346-7. 

Garden plots in rural middle schools, sugg^tions f 
Gardening, advocated, Bhargava (430); SaJi^srahvMe (453, 46^. 

High -School Education Board, composition andi functions, Beckett 
31,493, 31,495. 
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Education — contd. 

High Schools : 

Agrioaltural instruction, see that title above. 

Manual instruction, Beckett 31,561-2. 

-Scale -drawing, Beckett 31,568-60. 

Situation in towns, Beckett 31,616-9. 

Higher or Collegiate; 

Agriculture as optional subject, suggestion re, Bomde (538). 

Farm economics should be studied, Pande (638). 

Importance of, as means of extending interest of landlords in agri- 
culture, Allan (208). 

Influence on agricultural efficiency, Beckett (369), 
no Radical change necessary, JDuhey (107). 

Illiteracy, relapse into, and methods of preventing, Bubey (107) ; 

Pandeya (128); Irwin 31,337-8; Beckett (369), 31,406-8. 

Indiaui boys, question of powers of observation, Beckett 31,516, 31,604-5. 
Industrial and agricultural bias, importance of providing for, Sahasra^- 
hudhe (468-9)- 

little Influence on agriculfaural efficiency or desire to take up agricul- 
ture, Plymen (34-5), 27,751-4. 

Interest in, by rural people, proposed measures for encouraging, 
Sahasrahudhe (^3-4). 

Low caste men, Plymen 28,228-31. 

Middle Sohools: 

Agricultural training, see that title above. 

Elementary, no radical change necessary, Dubey (107). 

Garden plots in, suggestions, Beckett ^369). 

Influence on agricultural efficiency, Beckett (369). 

Nature study in, Beckett (368). 

Rural, greater attention to training of hand and eye, utilizing rural 
industries and local life advocated, Allan (209). 
one Minister for agriculture and, advocated, Bokras 32,492. 


Nature study; 

Advocated, Sahasrabudhe (469); Pochory (616). 

Advocated and proposal re, Bokras (479). 

Approved, Beshpande (297); Korde (317). 
as Compulsory subject advocated, Khaparde (399). 
in Fields desirable, and schools plots and farms desirable, Brahma 
(241), 30,161-2. 

Plots attached to normal schools, Powur, (89). 
in Rural middle schools, Beckett (368). 
in Rural schools, advocated Bhargava (430). 
m -Schools, of little value, Brahma (241), 29,916, 30,151. 
present System of little practical use, Pande (529). 

Teachers, difficulty of obtaining, of right type, and proposal, Allan 
29,740-5; Beckett 31,416-8- 
Value, extent of, Plymen (26); Allan (199). 

Valueless, Irwin (342). 

Normal schools, Beckett 31,419, 31,486-91. 

Nature study plots attached to, Powar (89). 

Primary : 


Agricultural teaching, see v/nder Agricultural above. 
greater Attention to training of hand and eye, utilizing rural 
industries and rural life advocated, Allan (209). 

Classes of schools, Beckett 31,688-91. 

Compulsory ; 

Acceptable if subsidiary industry taught, Plymen 

A^thy of people towards, and means of encouraging interest, 
Pandeya (128). ^ > 

Compidsory establishment, proposal for Government encourage- 
ment, Sahasrabudhe (453). 
not Desirable in rural areas, Bubey (107-8). 

Extent to which put into force, Brahma 30,147-9. 
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Education — contd. 

Pbimaby — contd. 

Ootmptilsory — contd. 

Extent of, method of working and results, BecJcett (369-70), 
31,425-6, 31,429-32, 31,470-2, 31, 506-11, 31,537-46. 

Failure of, in Akola, Korde (320). 

Formation of co-operative societies for, desirable, Trivedi (172), 

29.436- 7. 

Free, definite policy of, Beckett 31,468-9. 

entirely Free, small fee charged for optional education, Beckett 

31.437- 42. 

Importance of, Beckett 31,426-32. 

Management and inspection of schools, Beckett 31,478-81, 
31,611-2. 

in Municipalities, Beckett 31,425, 31,609-10. 

Need for, Sahasrahudne (469)- 

Position re, and proposals for increase in attendance, Sahasra- 
hudhe (454-5), 32,454-6. 

Raising of age limit to 15 advocated, Rorde (320), 30,882. 
Reasons for slo^ progress in Berar, Brahma (250), 30,128-32. 
not Satisfactory as agriculture not included, Bokras (485). 

not Compulsory, Jubbulpore division, Irwin B1,SS6. 

Curriculum must be such as to create agricultural and industrial 
bias in minds of boys, Sahasrahudhe (453). 

Education not designed to fit boys for work in fields or create agri- 
cultural bias, Brahma (241). 

Establishment, survey made of needs and policy re, Beckett 31,499- 
600. 

no Fees charged, Irwin 31,130-4. 

Financing of, Beckett 31,449-52, 31,515, 31,591-4. 

Free, advocated, Korde 30,880-3 

Functions of, and removal of illiteracy must be chief aim, Beckett 
(368). 

Gardening instruction, proposal, Sahasrahudhe (463). 

Holidays, coincidence with busy seaeon in fields, in many areas, 
Beckett 31,606-8. 

Hygiene, instruction in, Stiles Wehh 31,951-3, 32,012-4. 

Influence on agricultural efficiency, Beckett (369). 

Leakage between lower and fourth classes, and causes of. Flymen 

S ; Brahma (250); Powar 28,395-400; Korde (320); Irwin 
, J30-5; Beckett (370), 31,511-4; Bokras (485); Fcmde (638). 
Literacy should be first objective, Irwin 31,062-3. 

Practical teaching in agriculture advocated, Pande (538). 

Schools, sweepers and wjater carriers not provided in, Irwin 
31.341-2. 

Small proportion of boys in schools, reasons, Buhey (108). 

Teachers ; 

Gass of, and qualifications, Beckett 31,533, 31,534-6. 

Difficulty and importance of right type, Allan ^,663-7. 

Pay, Korde 30,801 ; Beckett 31,416-8, 31,474-5. 

Pay and qualifications and method of appointment, Bhargava 
32 , 292 ^ 7 . 

Pension or provident fund, Beckett 31,482. 

Time spent by, in trying to obtain attendances, Irwin 31,335. 
Training of, Beckett 31,483-91, 31,530-2. 

Vernacular primers, Beckett 31,613-5. 

Robertson Medical School, Stiles Wehh 32,116-9. 


Rubal : 

must be in Oonformity with needs of agriculturists, Pande (538). 
Elasticity necessary. Flymen (36). 

Improvement of ability and culture of agriculturists, proposals for, 


Allan 

general 


(209). 

Policy, Flymen (22). 
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Education — contd, 

Btibal economics : 

Degree in, miglit be useful, Dwarkanath Smgh 32,760. 
should be Studied in University and results taught in primary and 
secondary schools. Brahma (247>. 

Scholarships for special training in England, and results, Beckett 
31,567-74. 

SCHOOIi PABMS : 

Advocated, Dokras (479); Pochory (516). 

Approved, Deshpande (297). 

should, be Associated with places giving vocational training. Flymen 
^ (2&); Allan (m). 

in Middle and High Schools, of little value, Bubey (100-1). 
in Primary schools, valueless, Buhey (100). 

Unsuitability to rural school needs and conditions, Allcm (199). 
Valueless, Irwin (342). 

Valueless for young hoys, Flymen (26). 

Work on, should be optional, Kh^parde (399). 

School plots : 

Advocated, Bokras (479); Fochory (616). 

Approved, Beshpande (297). 
at Primary schools in rural areas . 

Advantageous, Buhey (100). 

Flowers and vegetables should be grown, Buhey (100), 28,635-6. 
at Rajnandgaon, Allan (199). 

Requirements for success, Allan (199). 

in Rural middle sohools, Beckett (Sfe), 31,548-53. 

Proposal for, Allan (209). 
on Small soale^ uselul, Khaparde (399). 

Value of, opinion re, Flymen (26). 

Valueless, Irwin (342). 

Schools, boys overworked in, and course of study should be revised, 
Khaparde (399). 

Schools started partly for agricultural instruction, control by agricul- 
ture Department and financing by fees, donations and Government 
grants -advocated, Khaparde (400). 

Science©, extent of, Beckett 31,46^7. 

Secondary teachers, qualifications, Beckett 31,533. 

present System, interest in agriculture not encouraged by, Fandeya 
(127-8). 

Teaohebs : 

see also under ^rioultural and Primary above. 

Attitude of, importance of, and requirements, Sahasrahudhe 
(469-70). 

Drawing of, from rural classes • 

Desirable, but should not be insisted on, Brahma 30,063-5. 
in Rural Areas, advocated, Khapwide (399). 

University : 

Agriculture, Faculty of, Flymen 28,062-4; ATlam 29,768-73. 

Graduates, after careers, Beckett 31,578-82. 

Vernaccilar midule schools : 

Agricultural instruction, see that title above. 

■Control of, Beckett 31,495. 

Financing of, Beckett 31,449-52. 

Number increasing, Beckett 31,494. 

Veterinary Studies, Board of, need for, Wilson 30,913. 

Empress Mills Co-operative Stores Ltd.: 

Grain marketing system, Peterson (445-6), 32,395-6. 

Sources of grain, Peterson 32,399^01. 
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Excise : 

Department, ofGLoers of, assistance of Oo-o-perative Department by, 
proposals for, Beshpande (302), 30,581. 

Intoxicating liquor and drugs, decreasing consumption, Irwin 31,283-5. 
Total Prohibition op Alcohol: 

Advocated, Bokras 32,570-80, 32,615-7. 

Kayasth community would not object, BwarkanatJi Singh 32,888-94. 
Famine, none for many years and reason. Flymen 27,978-81. 


Fertilisers: 

Adulteration, proposed preventive measures, Flymen (29)} Bvibey 
(104), 28,750; Beshpcmde (301); Bokras (481); Fande (531). 

Ammontcim Sulphate: 

Increased use of. Flymen (29): Allan (203). 

Successful use on sugarcane, Bhargava (428). 

free or cheap Analysis of soil for cultivators, proposal, Bokras (481). 

Artipioial : 

ordinary Cultivators unable to afford, Bwarkanath Singh 32,712-3. 

Drawback of, as compared with natural manures in India, Besh- 
pande (300). 

in Dry farming, cost not compensated for by increase in yield, 
Ama/nat Ah (38*6), 31,832-8. 

Experiments made but price too high to be paying and irrigation 
necessary, Fande 33,218-27. 

Increased use of, scope for, Flymen (29) ; Allan (203). 

Increased use of, scope for and methods of encouraging, Fande 
(531). 

Investigations, FVymen (29). 

Preparation by Government and distribution at cheap rate, sugges- 
tion, Sahasrabudhe (462). 

Price, importance of reduction, Flymen (29). 

Sale through licensed sellers under control of Department of 
Agriculture, Beshpande (301). 

Supply from depots on Government Farms after analysis advocated, 
Bubey (104), 28,750. 

Useful for certain crops, Fowar (91). 

Ashes, instruction of cultivator in use of, advocated, Khaparde (402). 


Boneheal : 

Export, Flymen 28,030-1. r> //mn 

Satisfactory for paddy, but caste prejudice a difaculty, Fowar (91). 
not Used to any large extent. Flymen 28,030-1. 

Bones, grinding up of, and use in Province desired instead of export, 
Flymen 27,617-22; Buhey (104). 

Cakes, increased use of, Allan (203). 


Cattle trniisE : ^ ^ ^ tt-l j 

Instruction of cultivator in use of, proposal, Bhaparde (402); 
Sahasrabudhe (462). 

No-n-use of, Fowar (91). . , , , , , -ot. 

Pits round villages for collection of, should be compulsory, Bhargava 


Preservation of, proposal for regular and continuous propaganda 
to encourage, Brahma (244). 


Oqwdttng : 

Collection from forests, Witt 30,275-6. . , w, 

Instruction of people in use of, advocated, Kharparde (402) , 

Spbhasrabudhe (462). , , u v 

Pits round villages for collection of, should be oompuisory, 

Bhargava (428). ^ 

Plastering of walls with, Amanat Ah 31,794. 
careful Preservation necessary, Fowar (91). 


Use"^ iu^rFowar (91) ; Bubey (104); Pa^de/631). 
Attempts to encourage use of fi 
Witt (278). 


:uel in place of, Flymen (9); 
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Fertilisers — contd. 

CowDTJNQ — contd. 

Use as fuel — contd. 

Cotton stalks instead, extent to whicli possible, Flymen 
38,032-3. 

Cotton stalks not used for fuel, Pochory 33,005-9. 
Discouragement, measures for: 

Demonstration of greater economical value as manure, 
PVymm (29); Power (91). 

DifiBculty owing to absence of equally or more cheap and 
readily obtainable fuel. Khaparde (403). 

Dislike of changing metnod of cooking a dijS&culty, Irwin 
31,362. 

Education propaganda, Deshpande (301). 

Fuel depots, establishment of, Flymen 27,624-8, Brahma 
(244). 

Opening of forests free to agriculturists for wood, Powar 
(91); Pochory (dl7), 32,982-7, 33,002-3. 

Opening of Government forests and better facilities, Pande 
(631). 

Plantations of Karanja trees, suggestion, Buhey (104), 
28,671-7. 

Proof to cultivators of advantages of firewood, Irwin (344). 
Railway rates on inferior kinds of coal should be reduced 
to minimum, Pande (631). 

Regular and continuous propaganda, Brahma (244). 
Supply of fuel to villages by Forest Department, 
Sahasrahudhe (462). 

free Taking of fuel wood from Govern/ment forests by hona 
lidp agriculturists and labourers, Amanat Ali (386), 31,770. 
Trees should be planted for fuel, Buhey (104), 28,671-7. 
Increase in Berar owing to scarcity of wood fuel, Brahma (244), 
30,136-6. 

Question very serious, Flymen 27,623. 

to Small extent only in Jubbulpore district, Bhargava (428). 
Dry earth system of urine conservation, use of, even in rainy season 
should be induced, Bokras (481). 

Dry leaves, suggested utilisation of, Sahasrahudhe (462). 

Experiments being carried out. Flymen 27,766. 

SaNN HBIMOP; 

Obstacles in way of growing, Buhey 28,516-6; Pollard-Lowsley 
28,906, 29,034. 

not Successful, in personal experience, B'lmrhanath Singh 32,716»-7. 
Use not developing as quickly as desirable, Flymen 27,766-8. 
Value of, Powar (91). 

Incbeased use oe: 

Economic question in connection with, Flymen 27,610, 27,614. 
would Result from low price, Buhey (104). 

Karanja cake, increased use of. Flymen (29); Allan (203). 

Karanja leaves, suggestion re us© for manure, Buhey (104), 28,622. 

Manotactube in India : 

by Government aid advocated, Pochory (617). 

Need for, Pande^ (631). 

Manure depots in each village or group of villages, proposal, 
Sahasrahudhe (461-2). 

Manure shortage in certain areas, Pollard-Lowsley (133). 

Materials usable for, export should be prohibited, Pande (631). 
no Natural deposits usable as, Flymen 28,062-3. 

NATUIbAL Manubes : 

Advantages of, over artificial manures, Beshpande (300-1). 

CSompost making experiments, Flymen 27,613, 27,615-6. 
Conservation of, scheme for, Brahma (244). 

Improvement of cattle industry desirable, Beshpande (300-1), 
30,676-7. . 
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Fertilisers — contd. 

Natural Manures — contd, 

increased Use of : Bokms (481). 

Preferable to increased use of artificial, Khapa/rde (402). 

Scope for, Flymen (29); Fowar (91); Allan (203); Bhaigam 
(428). 

Scope for, and methods of encouraging, Fande (531). 

Pits round villages for collection of cowdung, rubbish and cattle 
urine should be compulsory, Bhargo/ua (428). 

New, lowest possible price, importance of, Allan (203). 

Nitrogen : 

Fixation of, from the air. Flymen 27,993-8. 
the Limiting factor, Flymen 27,611. 

Ollr-OAKB: 

Importance of, Flymen 27,617. 

Use of, Fowar (91). 

Oil seeds, retention desired, Flymen 27,816. 

Phosphates, etc. : 

Investigation, : 

Increase needed, AZZan. (204). 
not SufBLcient, beshpande (301); Dokras (481). 
under Investigation, Fowar (91). 

Results, Allan (204). 

from Phoephatic mines, suggestion, Sakasrahudhe (462). 

Popularisation of new and improved, means of. Flymen (29); Fowar 
(91) ; Allan (203) ; Beshpande (301) ; Amanat Ah (386) ; Khaparde (403) , 
Bhargofoa (428); Bohras (481); Fande (531). 

Prices, reduction necessary, Fande (531). 

Purchase by Agricultural Department and sale at cost price, proposal, 
Fochory (517). 

Soil surveys, proposal, BoJcras (481). 

Sugarcane, manuring of, Bubey (104), 28,749-62 

Supply to landholders by Agricultural Department at cheap rate, need 
for, Sahasrahvdhe (4&-2). 

Tilli cake, districts where use of, increased, Flymen (29). 

Trials of, on Government farms and Association demonstration plots, 
proposal, Bohras (481). 

Urgent need for supply, Sahasrahvdhe (461). 

Finance ; 

Banking influence, Flymen (6). 

Barhi system of loans. Flymen 27,570-4. 

Credit : 


Cheap : 

Cultivators not educated to use of, Allan (202). 

Danger of, Brahma 29^994; Bwarkanath Singh (497), 32,743. 
Provision of cheaper credit than obtainable under present system 
not advocated. Flymen (28). 

Cultivator’s needs for capital, extent, Bwarkanath Singh 32,795-7. 
Government should give loans more freely, Bhargava (427). 

Imperial Bank, advances against produce, system of, Irwin (343). 
Imperial Bank Act, proposed amendment, Brahma (243), 29,927-31. 
Indian Trust Act, proposed amendment, BraJima (243). 

Interest, Statutory Limitation : 

would he Approved if State provided money for agriculturists, 
Fande 33,242. 

Proposal, Fandeya (125); Brahma (243), 30,083, 30,117-9. 


Land Mortgage Banks; 

Advantage doubted, Sahasrahvdhe (460). 

Berar, scheme* under consideration, Trivedi (170), 29,386-9. 
Ooneideratio-ns re, and establishment advocated, Bwarkanath Singh 
(496-7), 32,721-3, 32,793-4. 

Establishment advocated, Flymen (28); Brahma (243), 29,924-6; 


Bhargava (427), 32,223-9. 

Government assietance, proposal, Brahma (243), 


(246), 29,927-31, 


30,091-3; Fande (537). 
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Finance — contd, 

LanD' Mortgage Banks — contd. 

Opinioa re proposal, Sahas^'ahudhe (459). 

R^olution of Conference of Begistrars of C3o-operative Societies, 
January, 1926, should be given effect to, Brahiria (243), 30,040-41 
Land mortgage credit on co-operative basis, development of on large 
scale necessary, and suggestions for, Deshpande (298-9), 30,467-74, 
30,624-30 

Loans to OuLTivAToas . 

through Co-operative Societies and realisation of amount so 
advanced as arrears of land-revenue, scheme, Brahma (243). 
Extension, suggestions, Duhey (102). 
under Government control, suggestion, Dubey (102). 
from Government treasuries, scheme, Brahma (243) 
by big Landlords on moderate or nominal interest should be 
encouraged, Pandeya (125). 

of Money and seed to cultivators without interest by societies and 
farms advocated, Pandeya (125). 

Seed, manure and implements should be supplied through 
Agricultural Department on greater scale, Duhey (102), 28,767. 

Long Tersc Credit- 

Facilities should be established, Fande (530). 

Government should advance loans, Pochory (516) ; Pande (530). 
Money must be provided at cheaper rate in order to make farming 
pay, Deshpande 30,536-7. 

Short Term: Loans: 

Oo-operativo credit societies should advance, Pande (530). 
Establishment of village Oo-operative Societies advocated, Brahma 
(243). 

Taccavi Loans . 

Advisory Cbmmittee appointed in each district or Tahsil to advise 
at time of ^ving and realising would increase popularity of, 
Bhargava (827). 

Allotments, no refusal known Irwin 31,353-4, 

Applications usually granted if request reasonable, Dwarkanath 
S%ngh 32,719 ; Pochory 32,924-6. 

Approved, Pandeya (125). 

to Oo-operative Societies' members, agency of Ob-operative Central 
Banks and Societies should be employed for, Brahma (246). 
through Oo^e^jgitive societies: 

not Desirable, Irwin 31,307, 33,426-48. 

Proposed, and scheme for, Pande 33,264-82, 33,353-4. 

Question of possibility and method, Trivedi 29,430-2. 

Qriticism of procedure and proposed modifications, Duhey (102-3); 

Korde (318); Khaparde (401); Sahasrahudhe (459). 

Elastic system not possible to any extent, Irwin 81,305-6. 
Extension, special officer to deal with, in each district, proposal, 
Allan (202). 

Extension of system : 

Objections to, Irwin (343). 

Suggestion, Duhey (103). 

Failure to take up, owing to desire to remain on books of money- 
lender, Irmn (343), 31,072-4. 

for Implements, for long terms at low rates desired, Pochory 
33,066-8. 

Issue • 

Appointment of special officers, proposal, Flymen (28). 28.103 
Delay, Pande (530), 33,262-3. 
little Delay, Irwin 31,180. 
in Kind: 

Extension of system desirable, Flymen (28). 

^ Powar (90); Pochory (516), 33,069. 

uttle Leakage before reaching cultivator, Irwin 31,178-9 
Method of realising, criticism, Pandeya (125), 
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Finance — contd. 

Taccavi Loans — contd. 

proposed Modifications of system, Korde (318): Amanat Ali (386); 

31,692; Dwarhcmath Singh (497); Pande (530). 

Objections to, Allan (202). 

Obstacles to greater use of, Pande (530), 33,408-10, 33,437. 
Hemission of interest on instalments when land revenue remitted. 
Plymen 27,576-7. 

Remissions, loss on acconint of, not believed to be heavy, Plymen 
28,105. 

Speed the important thing, Plymen 28,104. 

Supervision of use of loan, proposal, Khaparde (401); Pochory (616\ 
32.923, 33,070-3. 

should be Suplementary to loans by credit societies, Powar (90). 
System, JDwarkanath Singh (496), (498), 32,718-20. 

System and statistics, Plymen (8). 

Terms should be according to needs, Korde (318). 

Unpopularity and reasons for, Plymen (8); Bhargava (427) 
full Use not made of, and reasons, JDwarkamaih Singh (497). 

Village banks, formation of, and exemption from Indian C!k>mpanies 
Act under certain circumstances, proposal, Brahma (^), 29.932-8, 
30,068-82, 30,115-6, 30,153-7, ^ ^ ^ , 

Fish culture and fishing, see under Agricultural Industries. 

Fodder, see under Animal Husbandry. 

Food grains, difference in prices in rice or wheat tract and cotton tract, 
Plymen 28,292-4. 

Forests : 

Appokestation : 

no Need for further operations, Pande (537). 
not Needed in (Central Provinces, Witt (278). 

Schemes in neighbourhood of villages, opening for, where fodder 
and fuel supplies scarce and where waste land exists, Plymen 
(33). 

in ViUage area, expense prohibitive, Irwin (346). 

Area and reduction in, for cultivation, 1906-07, 1916-17 and 1925-26, 
Witt (277). 

Areas available for cultivation, Witt (276). 

Baled Hay fbom; 

Berar, experiment made but non-euocess of, Irwin (346), 

Cost of baling, Witt 30,356-7. 

probable Demand for, Plymen (33), 27,719-24. 

Distribution, method, Witt 30,358^0. 

Esperiments in supply of, for stall feeding, and absence of demand, 
Plymen (8) ; Witt (273-4), 30,174-6, 30,260-8. 

Large amount p-ossible but difficulty of transport, £llan (208). 
Quality, Witt 30,355. 

Reserves, extension of system, suggestion, Plymen (31). 
no Sale for .Allan 29,707. 

Storage possibilities, Witt 30,177-83, 30,290-5. 
no Oasuarina, Witt 30,423-5. 

Cattle-breeding areas, proposal, Plymen (3^, 27,718, 28j201. 
Construction and repair of wtells, tanks and anicuts, Witt (276). 
Cbwdung, collection by people, Witt 30,275-9. 

Cutting and preserving fodder on large scale, Forest Department 
should carry out, but increased staff would be necessary, Witt 
30,173. 

Depabtmbnt : 

Contact with Revenue Department, Witt 30,331-2, 30,349. 

Forest guards, foresters and rangers, training and pay, Witt 
30,345-8. 
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Forests — contd. 

Department — contd, 

young OffioerSj attaolunent of, to Agricultural Department, scheme 
not considered necessary, but not objected to, Flymen 27,726-8. 
Relations with Agricultural Department, Flymen 27,718; Witt 
30,349, 30,211-2. 

Dbtbbioration : 

Causes, Witt (278). 

from Excessive grazing doubted, in Central Provinces, Irmn 
(346), 31,009-90. 

Floods in Central Provinces not due to, Witt (278). 
no definite Investigation being carried on, Witt ^,3l54. 
will not be Serious if grazing not largely extended, Witt 30,354. 
Soil erosion from, not serious Fande (637). 

Extraction of minor foafest produce and system of working, Witt (275), 
30,272-4. 30,3191-26, 30,368-9, 30,377-80. 

Felling of trees within 20 yards of either bank of streams in certain 
areas forbidden, Witt (278), 30,371-2. 

Firewood and fodder supplies, Irwin (346). 

Fodder and thatching grass, supply. Flymen (8-9). 

Forest Engineer, question as to scope for, Witt ^,381-3, 30,408. 
Forest produce, facilities should be allowed to villagers to make use 
of, Sahasrabudhe (467). 

FxJEti : 

Cost, question of possibility of reducing, Witt 30,365-7. 
Encouragement of use of, in place of cowdung, attempts and failure, 
Flymen (9). 

Increase of areas of halul bans desirable as means of increasing 
supply, but tendfency rather to reduce, Witt (278), 30,282-9, 
30,330, 30,401-3, 30,421-2. 

Karomja trees not very suibabte, Witt 30.420. 
no Scarcity except in fierar, Witt (278). 

Supply, Bhargava 32,218-22. 

Supply to villagers, proposal, Sahasrahvdhe (467). 

Fuel and other produce, methods for supply of, to cultivators, and 
failure of certain experiment, Flymen (9); Witt (275), 30,186-96, 
30,232-6, 30,319. 

Grasses : 

Quality of, Witt 30,300. 

some Research oaiTied out^ but not by Department, Witt 30,350-3. 
Sale of fodder and thatching grass from closed coupes, Witt (274), 
30,297, 30,342. 

Seeds of superior kinds of, should be supplied, Fande (537). 

Use for stall feeding, Nimar district, Witt (278). 

•Grazing : 

Areas should be freely opened for, Fmde (537). 

Average annual value of concessions in Central Provinces, Witt 
(278). 

where not Allowed cultivators should be allowed to cut grass 
free, BJicurgava (430). 

Buffalo . 

more Damage done by, than by bullocks, Witt 30,300-11. 

Tax on should be same as on cow or bullock, Foehory (517), 
32,943-6. 

Concessions should b!e increased, Bha/rgava (430). 

Dear grazing and cheap fodder: ^ 

Effect of cheap fodder policy on keeping of useless cattle, 
possible danger, Witt 30,312-4. 

Policy advocated, Witt (277-8), 30.244-52, 30,417. 

Excessive, remedies for, in Central Provinces, Witt (278). 
Facilities, Witt (277), 30,342-4. 

Increase advocated, Fande (537). 

Facilities v. preservation of reserve of timber, Irmn (346). 
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Forests — contd. 

Grazing — contd. 

Fees : 

Fixation of, Witt (272), 30,241-3, 30,318, 30,361. 

In^^ease not desirable unless facilities are increased, 
Dyjarkanath Singh 32,813. 

Minimum rate should be charged, Pande 33,502. 

Hate paid to, Amanat Ali 31,859-^2. 

Eeduction, undesirability of, Witt 30,196-8. 

Free, for agricultural cattle proposed, Pochory 32,977-81. 

Goats and sheep, restrictions, Witt 30,199. 

Number of cattle grazing in Central Provinces and revenue 
realised, 1922-23, 1923-24, 1924-25, Witt (272-3). 

Policy, Witt 30,302-11, 30,317. 

Opening of additional areas for, not desirable, Ply men (31), (i33). 
increased Provision desirable and policy advocated re, Sahasrahudhe 
(466-7). 

Provision of facilities by mulguzars and rates charged, 
Bwa/rhanath Singh 32,798-801, 32,814-7: Pande 33,604-14. 
Restriction, Witt (273). 

Scheme for areas for cattle breeding, Allan 29,700. 

Settlements in certain tracts and need for extension, Witt (278). 
Statistics of areas, revenue from fees, &c., Sahasrahudhe (467), 
32,466-7. 

Statistics of cattle grazed and rates paid for 1924-25, Witt 30,413-6, 
(295). » . » 

Hay from, supply available and need for utilisation, Irwin (345). 

Industries : 

Development possible as result of research work being done at Dehra 
Dun, Witt 30,377. 

Utilisation officer to be appointed for a few months, W'ltt 30,378. 
Labour, system, Witt 30,202-7^ 30,333-9. 

Lac propagation and cultivation, and Government policy, Witt (275), 
30,216-25, 30,272, 30,323-5, 30,368-9, 30,379. 

Leasing of areas for cultivation, cattle breeding and dairying purposes, 
proposal, Pande (537). 

Light railways, Witt 30,254-7, 30,315-6. 

Mac^ement of portion of area by Panchayats, proposal, Sahasrahudhe 

Match factory, question as to prospects of supply of timber for, Witt 
30,393-400. 

Myrobalams, revenue from, Wttt 30,386-92, 30,427, 

Natur^,! generation, Witt, 30,259. 

Planting of shrubs or trees by cultivators, doubted. Ply men 27,730-1. 
Relations of forestry to agriculture, Witt (271-2), (276), 30,213-5. 
Revenue made Jby, and freer hand to spend money on useful projects 
desired, Witt 30,237-40, 30,258. 

Roads ; 

Construction advocated, Pande (537). 

Oonstructiom particulars re* expenditure on, &c., Witt (276). 
Nature of, W%tt 30,408. 

Use of, by general public, Witt (276), 30,340-1. 

Sericulture, position, W%tt 30,226-31, 30,368-9. 

Shifting cultivation, negligible, Witt 30,172, 30,334. 

Sleepers, supply, Witt 30,254-7, 30,269-71. 

Slopes, working of, Witt 30,409-12. 

Stray cattle in, from hilly malguza/ri villages, penalty and reduction 
advocated, Pochory (517), 32,966-63. 

Tanning materials, Witt 30,426-8. 
no Tea cultivation, Witt 30,280-1. 

Tiger population, Witt 30,327-9. 

Treei^ commercial, Witt 30,253. 

full Use not being made of, for agricultural purposes and proposals, 
Pande (537). 
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Forests— confrf. 

Villages, system, amd cultivation in, Wttt 30,208-10, 30,333-9. 

Working, methods of, and preparation of working plans, Witt (271-2). 
Working plans, new establishment for drawing up and revision of, 
Irwm (346). 

Fruit growing: 

Caste objections, Irwin (346). 

Desirable, JDuhey (106;. 

Difficulty one of capital rather than caste prejudice, Irwin 31,110. 
Difficulty for lack of roads, water supply and unsuitable climatic con- 
ditions, Bhargava (430). 

Encouragement, proposals for, and steps taken, Flymen (32), 27,697-701. 
Position re Flymen 27,801-5. 

Prospects, Flymen 28,045-50: Dwarkamafh Singh (502). 

Requirements for success, Khaparde (405-6). 

Research, need for expert for, Allan ^,734-7. 

Water supply difficulty, Kha^rde (405-6); SahasrabudJie (464). 
Watermelons, personal experience, Dubey 28,499-502. 

Gadawara Agricultural Association : 

Evidence on behalf of, see Pochory, Kaluram, (516-618), 32,896-33,184. 
Membership, objects, &c., Fochory 33,097-108, 33,125-32. 

Gram, see under Marketing. 

Gram, see under Crops. 

Grazing, see under Animal Husbandry and Forests. 

Groundnut, see under Crops. 

Gur, see wader Sugar. 


Holdings: 

Consolidation or: 

Advantageous, Fandeya (126). 

Arbitration Societies, establishment of, as xu the Punjab, advocated, 
Brahrm (244). j > r 

by Arbitration, might be possible m some cases, legislation may be 
necessary, Duhey (103), 28,616-9. 

Attempt not advocated, JJokras (481), 32,567-9. 

previous Attempts, particulars of, Dyer (15a*3); GhhoteM 29,100-2; 

29,104-5, 29,108-11. ' 

Complete, neither possible nor desirable, Dyer (162). 

Compulsion, some powder of coercion desirable, Irwin (346). 
through Cooperation; 

Formation of societies, possibility of in Bilaspur but not in 
other parts, Trivedi (171-2), 29,332-3. 
might be Possible, Brahma 29,997-9. 
in Punjab, Dwarkanath Singh (600). 

as in Punjab not considered suitable to conditions, Fowar 
28,334-40 

Success doubted. Dyer (160); Burton 29,129-30. Chhotelal 
29,166-7, 

Suggested, Irwin (344). 

Demand of cultivators for, Chhotelal 29,119-21. 

Desirable, Duhey (103), 

Difficulty greater than in Punjab, Fande 33,292-3. 

Mr. Dyer’s proposal approved, Fowar 28,333. 
by Exchange: 

Legal difficulties, Fowar 28,376-81. 

Scheme, Korde (318-9). 

Importance of, Flymen 27,715-7; Deshpande (803). 
by KharSj necessary, Dyer (162). 

Labour problem would be affected by. Flymen (4) 

Legal difficulties, Dyer C65-6) 

28,214-6; Polhr^Lowtley 28,909-10; 
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Holdings — contd, 

CJONSOLIDATION OF — COntd. 

Legislation that noi contingent interests should interfere with, desir- 
able, Irwin (344). 

Legislation necessary to compel obstructive minority to loin and 

Ohhotelal 29,114, 29,115, 29,164-7, 
29,175-8; Burton 29,114-6; Dwarkanath Suigh (501). 

Legislation to provide for tree transfer of existing rights necessary, 
I>2/er (155-6); Ohhotelal 29,112-3. Buiton 29,131-5. 

Malguzar’s attitude. Burton 29,122, Dwarkanath Singh 32,770-3. 

Measures taken for, Powar (91). 

possible Methods, Dwarkanath Singh (500-1). 

Necessary for obtaining full benefit of irrigation, Pollard^Lowsley 
(133), 28,909. 

Obstades in way of, Flymen (2); Dyer (165-6) ; Bitrf on 29,136: Irwin 
(344). Dwarkanath Singh (500); Pande (531). 

Opposed by ryot class, favoured by malguzar class, as a rule, 
Pandeya (125). 

Position re, Plymen (2), 28,208-13 

of, and disadvantages and advantages, Dyer 

(163-6). 

proposed Procedure, Dyer (157-60); Burton 29,150-1; GhhoMal 
29,152-201. ’ 

Revenue o£S.cers should have instructions and power to compel, by 
exchange, Bhargava (428). 

by Revenue staff, impossibility. Dyer (157). 

in Ryotwari villages, and application of water-course system of 
irrigation, proposal, Dyer (159); Burton 29,123-8. 

Special legislation and special staff needed, Plymen (2). 

Special staff for, proposal, Dyer (157); Ohhotelal 29,118. 

Staff for. need for careful selection. Dyer (152). 

Steps being taken, Korde 30,858-63; Ohhotelal 29,137-49, 29,153-4, 
29,157-60. » » , » 

Visit of Mr. Roughton and others to the Punjab in connection with, 
Triredi 29,433-6, 29,440-1, 

Voluntary : 

Failure of, Pande (531), 33,289-93. 

Success doubted, Pande (537). 


Feagm^tation of: 

owing to Effects of practice of lakhabata, Powar (91); Dyer (152). 
Evils of, Pandeya (125) Dyer (152); Trivedi (171); Bhargava 32,349; 

Dwarkanath Singh (499-600). 
below 5 acres should be prohibited, Dokras (481), 32,569. 

Hindrance to development of irrigation, Pollard-Lowsley 29,032. 
Improvements by landlords hindered by, Allan (210). 

Judicial Village Panchayats for settlement of money claims and 
leasing of money suits, proposal, Brahma (244). 

Problem not serious in Berar, Khaparde (402). 

Remedy for, up-to-date methods on consolidated and large holdings, 
Dwarkanath Singh (500), 32,744. 

Serious problem only in Chhattisgarh Division, Plymen (1-2). 
Stopping of, no suggestion for, Bhargava (428). 

Suits filed after 12 years by reversioners claiming estate after 
widow’s death should be barred, Brahma (244). 

Intensive culture, desirability of introducing through co-operative move- 
ment, Dwarkanath Singh (500). 

Joinfc farming societies, should be tried, Pande (537). 

Legislation dealing with minobs, widows, &o. : ^ 

Advocated, Pamdeya (125) J Brahma (244); Dwarkanath Singh (501). 

not Advocated, Dokras (fel). 

not Necessary in Berar, Khaparde (402). 

not Possible, Bhargava (428). 
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Holdings — conid. 

Legislation for keeping disputes out of court, advocated, Brahma (244) j 
JDwarhanath Smgh (501). 

Legislation necessary for extending right of pre-emption, Pande (531). 
Rioe, sub-division beyond limit of four acres should be prohibited, Duhey 
(103), 28,615. 

Small, certain advantages, Khaparde (402). 

Small size o-f, drawback of. Flymen 27,623-4, 

Tenancy and Land Revenue Acts, changes needed, Pande (631). 

Implements: 

Agency for supply of, Flymen (17). 

Agricultural Engineer, see vjnder Agrioultural Department. 
Distribution, obstacles in way of, Bhargava (429); Dokras (483). 
Distribution and sale by Co-operative Societies and local bodies sug- 
gested Brahma 30,167-61; Pande (633). 

Impbovjed . 

Assistance of intelligent cultivators with, suggestion, Po chary (616) • 
Extension of use ot, statistics. Flymen (17). 

Means of hastening adoption of ; 

Convincing cultivators of usefulness, Dubey (105). 

Costly machines should be kept at convenient centres for free 
trial or on moderate hire, Korde (319). 

Demonstration of implements and sale on hire-purchase system, 
Bhargava (429). 

Demonstrations, Powar (92); Allan (206); Flymen (307); Korde 
(319); Irwm (344); Khaparde (404); Dokras (483); Pochory 
(516); Pande (633). 

Easy terms for payment in instalments, Deshpomde (301). 
Expansion of taccavij Allan (206). 

Importatiorr by Government and sale at cost price, Pochory 
(617). ' ^ 

Price must be reasonable, Flymen (30); Irwin (344). 

Repair facilities, Irwin (344): Bhwrgava (429); Pande (533). 
opare parts must be available and prices of parts must be 
reajsonable, Bokras (|483): Pande (533). 

Training of mechanics, Bokras (483). 

Undertaking of work with, by parties organised by Agricul- 
tural Department, and sale, etc., of implements by, scheme. 
Brahma (244). ? x' , 

Ploughs, introduction, Powar 28,406-8, Brahma 30,112-3. 
Improvements : 

Lines on which improvement desirable, Allan (206), 29,900-2. 

•Scope for, Powar (92). 

Unsuitability of implements of western manufacture to Indian 
needs, Allan (206]^ 29,895-9. 

Work carried out, Flymen (13). 

Investigation, importance of, and difficulty of carrying out, Allan 
(197), (198). 

Labour-saving machines, results of introduction, Pande (537). 

Light iron plo-ugjhs, manufactured in India, material inferior, Powar 
28,408. 

MANTJPACTTntE IN Indu : Flymen (IT); Khaparde 31,888. 
Encouragement desirable, Sahasrahudhe (463). 

Government should start workshop for, Pochory (517): Pamde (533) 
Measures for encouragement of, Beshpam.de (301-^; &aparde (404). 
Private firms ^ould be encouraged in. Pande (533). 

Motor tractors, useful in some districts, Pochory 33,154. 

New : 

Forcing of, on cultivators, objection to, Khaparde (404). 
Requirements, Sahasrahudhe (463), 

Use of, Sahasraibudhe (463). 

New and impiroved, proposals for: 

to enable Automatic regulation of sowing, Khapcurde (404). 
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Implements — contd. 

New anb impeovbd, proposals for — contd. 
of Indian hoe, Khaparde (404). 

Light harrow for work in beginning of monsoon, Bhargam (429). 
Reapers, Bhargava (429). 

Seed drills, Bhargava (420'). 

Tifan. Khaparde (404). 

Threshing machine, Bhargma (429). 

for Weeding and inter-oultivation, need for, Sahasmhvdhe (463). 
Obstacles in way of increased use of machinery, Brahma (242); Pande 
(633). 

Railway rates, concessions advocated, Beshpande (301); Bohras (483); 
Bwarkanath Singh (602). 

Repair : 

Difficulty and need for estaiblishment o-f centres for supply of spare 
parts and repair work, Brahma (^2). 

Facilities, need for, Irwin (344),* Bhargava (429); Pande (533). 
Mechanical schools for training of mechanics, proposal, Bohras 
(483). 

Steam tackle outfit for ploughing, luse of, and results, Bhargava 
32,269-75. 

Sugarcane mills, suitable for small cultivators, need for, and sugges- 
tions, Bubey (106). 

Taccavi loans for, for long terms at low rates desired, Pochory 33,056-8. 
Timber for, no difficulty in obtaining, by ryots, Flymen 27,789-93. 

Tractors : 

Non-suocess with, Bhargava 32,272, 32,286. 

Obstacles to use of, Khaparde (404). 

Popularisation, proposal for, Bohras (483). 

Types sold, Flymen (18). « t . 

Victoria Technical Institute, Amraoti, Sahasraouahe (46d). 

Improvements, factors discouraging landowners from carrymg out, 

(35); Allan (210); Korde (320^; Khaparde (407-8); Bhargava (430), 
Bwarkanath Singh (605); Pande (538), 33,482-4. 

Indian Central Cotton Committee: 

Representation of cultivators on, Plyriun 27,463-6. 

Value of work, Allan (197), 29,642; Korde 30,694-8. 

Industries, Department of, see vmder Administration. 

Irrigation : 

of supply, impossibility of, 

Long term system, compulsion on remainder of occupants it tour- 

filths agree to come under, Irwin (346). ^ 

Non-renewal if agreements expire in good year, Pollurdr-Lowsley 

28,919-21, 29,041-7. i.. oo nai 

Non-renewed, percenta^, F ’ 

System, necessity for, PollardrLowsley 29,005. 

Canal Deputy OoUectors, advantage of revenue officers as, PoKoid- 

Lowsley 28,926. 

Oan^s . anticipated, Follard-Lowsley 28,962-4. 

Sat irSS scheme, irrigation of sugarcane from, personal 

WS? e:^enLronly gt'^v^ed, PollardrLowsley 28,9^ 
OhhSSt, some compl^nts made about rates and small supply of 

wS ..to 

Connection with malaria, question of. Sides Webb 3-,08d. 
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irrigation — contd. 

Consolidation of headings necessary for obtaining full benefit of, Pollard- 
Lowsley 28,909. 

Construction of schemes in Chhattisgai-h and especially in Bilaspur dis- 
trict, case for, PollardrLowsley (132). 

Construction of schemes by private persons and charge of rate to culti- 
vators, Pollard-Lowsley 28,896-9. 

Cost of labour, increase since war, Pollard-Lowsley 29,023-4. 

Cost of works, interest, maintenance, etc., per acre, irrigated, Pollard- 
Lowsley 28,931-6. 

Council Committee on, PollardrLowsley 29,086-93. 

Qi'ops for which required, Pollard-Lowsley (131). 


Depahtment • 

Eolations with Agricultural Department, Plymen 27,578-82, 27.586. 

27,827-9; Pollar ^Lowsley 28,875-6. ’ ' ' 

Relations of Public Health Department with, Stiles 32,038. 

•Staff and organisation, PollardrLowsley 28,840. 

Unpopularity of, Dwhey (103). 

.Statement not agreed with, generally, Polla/rd-Lowsley 28,918. 
Deterioration of irrigated land in certain cases, PollardrLowsley 
28,887-9. 


Development : 

Hindered by fragmentation of holdings. Dyer (162). 

Improvement of cultivation and consolidation of holdings necessarv 
for, Pollard-Lowsley (133), 28,877-9, 28,886, 29,032. 

Obstacles to, Pollo/rd-Lowsley (133), 29,032; Bhargava (428). 
Distribution of water, policy, PoUard-Lowsley 28,849, 28,852, 29,014-5. 

Flymen (28); PoUard-Lowsley 

^ty allowed at outlet, Pollard-Lowdey 28,999-9004 29,056-7 
Efficiency, extent of, Pollard-Lowsley 28,841-2, 29,0d6-7. 

absence of direct return at present, Pollard* 

Facilities, Piymen 27,824-6. 

High cost of works, Pollard-Lowsley (138). 

Hydr^lwtrio eohemes, none oonstrnoted, Pollwrd-Lowsley 29,061-2. 

.defined stable policy, Ihibey 

Irrigation Bill, Pollard-Lowsley 28,896-6. 

qnestion of scope for, Irwin 81,184-8, 31,273-5 
irrigation, and not considered necessary, PoUard-Lowsley 

Mahanadi area, difficultieB in connection with, Polla/rd-Lowslev 28 877-9 
Maintenance, high cost of, Pollard-Lowsley (1&) ^ -^0,077 9. 

P land, and central research organisation 

might be useful, Pollard-Lowsley 28,889-90, 28,906-8, 29,033-6. 

Minor schemes: 

Question of scope for, Pollard-Lowsley 28,865-6 

®‘27,®5^'^2 27 6%'' *^ oonnectaou with, and proposal, Plynen 

enltirators, question of, Pollard-Lowsley 

Object oi Government works, PoUard-Lowsley (131), 28,845. 

Oppioers : 
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irrigation — contd, 

Febennial canals : 

in Berar, proposal, Korde (319), 30,840-9, 30,879. 
m Narsinghpnr district, advocated, Pochory (517), 32,930-32, 

00 , 031 - 9 . 

Perennial and non-perennial canals in wheat and rice tracts, extension 
advocated, Bhargava (428). 

Private, extent of, Pollard-Low dey (132). 

' Productive projects sanctioned by Secretary of State, two will have to 
be relegated to unproductive list and question of power, Pollard- 
Lowsley 28,980-3. 

Programme, Pollard-Lowsley 28,923. 

P^jects submitted to Secretary of State, basis of calculation, Pollard- 
Lowsley 23,973-9, 28,984-8. 

small Proportion only of rainfall used for, Pollard-Lowsley 28,969. 

Protective and productive schemes, Pollard-Lowsley 28,850-8. 


Bates : 

Contract method of charge, the only satisfactory one, Pollard- 
Lowsley 28,880-2. 

Fixing of, Pollard-Lowsley 28,900-1. 

Paj^ent by occupier, not owner of land, Pollard-Lowsley 28,937-9. 
Policy, Pollard-Lowsley 29,025-6. 

Remission system, Pollard-Lowsley 29,060. 

Rice, Duhey 28,557-9, 28,610-11. 

Yearly increase of, detrimental to commercial crops not fully estab- 
lished, Pande (532). 

Recommendations of Irrigation Commission, extent to which carried out, 
Pollard-Lowsley 28^967-5. 

Requirements of various crops, investigation being carried out, Plymen 
27,584-6. 

as Reserved subject, preferred and reasons, Pollard-Lowsley 28,948-58 
Rice, see that title. 

Silt in one canal only, Pollard-Lowsley 2^902. 

Sub-soil water, no survey made, Pollard-Lowsley 29,070-2. 

Sugarcane, see that title. 

Surplus water, and question of encouragement of use of, for fodder 
crops, Pollard-Lowsley 29,037-9, 29,052. 


Tanks : 

Bilaspur District, Pandeya (126). 

Extension desirable, PVymsn (28); Pandeya 28,786-7. 

Facilities should be supplied at low rates, Pande (532). 
Improvement and construction : ^ 

Difficulty of obtaining permission from Superior Proprietors or 
Taluqdars, Pandeya (125-6), 28,813, 28,832-5. 

Restrictions should be removed and constructors of tanks en- 
couraged, Pandeya (126). 

Manurial substance in water from, question of, DwarJcanath Singh 
32,699^700. 

Particulars re, Plymen 27,984-92. 

Repairs, carried out by Department, Pollard-Lowsley 28,902-3. 
Sites, etc., Pollard-Lowsley 29,016-22. 

Uselessness of, in Jubbulpore district, Bhargava 32,265. 
in "Wheat and rice tracts, extension advocated, Bhargava (428). 
Tanks and embankments, assistance of cultivators, and pushing of, 
considered a matter for revenue officers, Pollard-Lowsley 28,859-64. 
Tanks and ponds, scope for, in Berar, extent, Korde (319). 
Uncertainty of income, Pollard-Lowsley (133), 28,944-6. 

Utilisation of surplus rainfall, processes demonstrated at Poona Agri- 
cultural Exhibition, 1026, should be studies by agricultural officers in 

Berar, Sahaj^aludhe (461). , -o 7 t j t /-ioov 

Watercourses, difficulty of obtaining, PoUard-Lowsley (133). 
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Irrigation — contd, 

!WmiLs: Dubey (103). 

Advice to cultivators not considered necessary, Pollard-Lowsley 
28,872. 

Construction, Government assistance, proposal, Pochory (517), 
33,059. 

flxperimentS' made, Sehora district, but impossibility of, on large 
scale owing to nature of soil, Pande 33,197-200, 33,493. 

Geological survey desirable, Korde (319). 

Improvements proposed, B'wbey (103). 

Investigation of subject by specialist, proposal for, Plymen (28), 
27,692-3, 28,107-9. 

Nature of, Pollard-Lowsley 29,073-7. 

Persian wneel, personal experience, JDubey 28,462-9, 28,612-6, 28,679, 
28,724-5. 

Personal experience, Amanat Ah 31,638-42, 31,717-22: Pochory 
32,901-2, 33,061-4, 33,067-8, 33,113-6. 

Personal experience, and failure to obtain sufficient water, Korde 
30,717-23, 30,761-6, 30,766-9, 30,805-8. 

Position re, Plymen 27,959-77. 

Provision of, in Berar, need for, and suggestions re, Sahasrahudhe 
(460-1), 32,428. 

Pwcca : 

Construction, temporary staff for advice in, could be engaged if 
necessary, Pollard-Lowsley 28,874. 

Question of a department to deal with, Pollard-Lowsley 
28,989-91. 

Purchase of pump and engine on hire purchase system desired, 
Sahasrahvdhe 32,429-30. 

Saline efflorescence, proposed resting of soil in areas with, Plymen 
(28). 

little Scope for, except in river beds., PoUcurd-Lowsley 28,869^73. 
Sinking of, not understood by people and work should be under- 
taken by Agricultural Department, Dubey 28,678, 28,717-23. 
Tube, geological conditions not suitable for, Plymen 27,963-73. 
WeMs and lifts, improvement needed, Dubey (107). 

Wheat irrigation not anticipated, Pollard-Lowsley 28,846-7, 

IRWIN, C. J., C.I.E., I.C.S., Commissioner, Juhbulpore Division: (342-347), 
31,063-31,400. 

Administbatiqn : 

Industries, Advisory Board of, functions, 31,324-5. 

Meteorological Department, reliable monsoon reports, wo-uld be 
advantageous, (343). 

Hallways, need for feeder roads, 31,141-4, 31,148-50. 

Hoads. : 

Attitude of District Boards, 31,121-2, 31,263-9, 31,328. 
Construction of, from loans, proposal, 31,06^70, 31, 096-1 00» 
31,161-6. 

Control of, 31,170-3, 31,302-4. 

Feeding railways, need for, 31,141-4, 31,148-50. 

Improvement of communication, importance of, for cultivators, 
(343), 31,092-6. 

Inadequacy of facilities, Jubbulpore district, and lack of 
money the cause, (343), 31,262-9. 

Toll system not in force, 31,155-6. 

Village: 

B^ condition, 31,135. 

Difference between wheat growing tract and rice and cotton 
growing tracts, 31,243-4. 

AOBIOtJLTTJRAL DKPAItTMBQSrT * 

Assistants, relation to Deputy Commissioner, audi proposal, 31,270-1- 
Services satisfactory, with resources at disposal, (343). 
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IRWIN, C. J, — contd, 

Aghicultubaii Indebtedness : 

Causes of, (343), 31,350-2. 

Credit, sources of, (343). 

Measures for ligliteniug burden of debt, (344). 

Moneylender, desire to remain on books of, (343), 31,072-4. 

Removal of : > \ > 

by Conciliation method, previous effort, 31,343-5. 

Possibility of, by steady thrift, 31,346-7. 

Repayment, causes preventing, (343). 

Right of transfer of holdings, restriction not advocated except in 
very backward tracts, (314), 31,348^0. 

Usurious Loans Act, more free application of, proposed, (344). 
AGEIOULTUItAL InDUSTBIES : 

^te objections, (345), 31,088, 31,101-9, 31,236-42, 31,320-7 
Cultivators have large amount of spare time, 31,192-5. 

Pishing, 31,111. ’ ’ 

Fruit growing, difficulty one of capital rather than caste prejudice, 
31,110. 

Industrial concerns, removal to rural areas, spare time work only 
on agriculture, suggestion not approved, (346). 

Intensive study of rural industries, no industry in Central Pro- 
vinces known of, which would repay, (346). 

Preparation of agricultural produce for consump'Son, objections 
to establishment by Government, (345-^6). 

Rope making for home use mainly, 3112-3, 31,189-91. 

Agbioultub^ Laboub : 

Proportion of cultivators and labourers, variation in, 31,211-8. 
Seasonal migration, (346). 
no Surplus, (346). 

Uncultivated land (large areas) better dealt with by settlement 
with cultivators than by importation of labour to work under 
local capitalist, (346). 

Animal Husbandry: 

Bad condition and large number of useless cattle, 31,117-8, 31,231. 
Castrations, increase in number largely due to introduction of 
Italian merfchod, 31,316t-7. 

Cattle breeding industry in Mandla formerly, 3116, 31,223-5. 
Feeding of cattle, inadequacy of, owing to apathy, 31,232-5, 

Fodder, no scarcity in Jubbulpore Division, 31,166-9. 

Grazing ; 

Grass borders in tilled fields, generally negligible, (345). 
'Overstocking of common pas-tures, (345). 

Remedy prevented by prejudice against elimination of unfit 
cattle, (345). 

Hay from Government forests, supply available and need for 
utilisation of, (345). 

Importation of cattle, 31,116. 

Interest of landowners and cultivators in, will only result if profit 
to be made, (345). 

Jubbulpore Division, position as regards cattle, 31,219-25. 

Lack of interest in, on the whole, 31,114-9. 

Capital, proposedi measures for attracting, (346) 

Co-OPBRATION : 

Credit system, development of, desirable for smaller cultivators, 
(343). 

Development must not be too quick, (346). 

Crops : 

Damage by wild 'animals : 

Extermination the only real means of prevention, (3^). 
Extermination of wild boar should be possible with proper 
organisation, (344), 31,077-81, 31,355-6. 

Fencing, an uneconomic palliative only, (344). 

Food, 31,161-5. 
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IRWIN, C. },—coni;d. 

Crops — contd. 

Seeds* 

Distribution : 

Methods, 31,267-8. 

through Seed farms or arrangements with large cultivators 
to grow pure seed in Jubbulpore Division, and extension 
of methods desirable, (344). 

Improvement, good work being done by department, 31,266. 
Loans of pure seed, system, 31,268-9. 

Cultivated Land, value of, 31,280-2. 

Cultivation, variation in quality m different districts, and question 
of reasons, 31,196-210, 31,245-6. 

Demons TBATiON and Fbopaganda: 

Adoption of expert advice by cultivators, requirements for, (343). 
Field demonstrations* 

Co<'Operation between officials of Agriculture and Revenue 
Departments, importance of, (342-3), 31,066, 31,292-5. 
Effectiveness or, suggestions for increasing, (342-3). 

Distrio.ti Boabds : 

Cesses : 

Amalgamation of, in Central Provinces, 31,121-2, 31,175-7, 

Extra levied in some districts, 31,123-9. 

Expenditure on schools greater than on roads, and roads considei^d 
of first importance, 31,091-5, 31,120. 

Interest in rural matters, extent of, 31,329. 

Revenue, proportion given to, 31,174. 

Roads, attitude re, 31,121-2, &, 253-9, 31,328. 

Education : 

Adult, in rural areas, means for popularisation of, (342). 

Agricultural : 

College : 

Graduates, special concessions and grants of unassigned 
culturable land to, experiment might be tried, 31,289-91. 
Practical work, 31,373. 

Demonstration plots managed by Departhient, probable value 
of, (342). 

suitable Teachers, importance of, (342), 31,287. 

Female, -advantages to be derived, 31^368. 

Illiteracy, relapse into, absence of suitable literature probably one 
cause, 31,337-8. 

Nature study, valueless, (342). 

Primary : 

not Compulsory, Jubbulpore division, 31,336. 
no Fees charged, 31,130-4. 

Leakage between first and fourth classes, causes of, 31,330-5. 
Literacy should be first objective, 31,062-3. 

Sweepers and wiatercarriere not provided, 31,341-2. 

Time spent by teachers in trying to obtain attendances, 31,335. 
School farms, valueless, (342). 

School plots, valueless, (342). 

Fertilisers, use of cowdung as fuel, methods of discouraging, (344), 
31,352. 

Finance : 

Imperial Bank, system of advances against produce, (343). 

Taceavi loans: 

Allotments, no refusal known, 31,353-4. 

through Co-operative societies not desirable, 31,307. 

Elastic system not possible to any extent, 31,306-6. 

Extension of system, objections to, (343). 

Failure to take up, owing to desire to remain on books of 
moneylenders, (343), 31,072-4. 

Issue, little delay, 31,180. 

little Leakage before reaching cultivator, 31,178-9. 
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IRWIN, C. i,--contd. 

Fobests : 

Aflorestation in village area, expense prohibitive, (346). 

Baled hay from, Berar, experiment made but non-success of, (346). 
Deterioration from excessive grazing doubted, in Central Provinces, 
(346), 81,089-90. s s , , 

Firewood and fodder supplies, (346). 

Grazing facilities v. preservation of reserve of timber, (346). 
Working plans, new establishment for drawing up and revision of, 
(346). 

Holdings, Consolidation: 

Compulsion, some power of coercion desirable, (346). 

Oo-operation suggested as mean^ of, (344). 

Legislation that no contingent interest should interfere with, desir- 
able, (344). 

Obstacles in way of, (344). 

Implements, measures for inducing adoption of improved, (344). 
Intoxioating liquor and drugs, decreasing consumption, 31,283-5. 
Irrigation : 

long term Agreement system, compulsion on remainder of occu- 
pants if four-fifths agree to come under, (346). 

Jubbulpore Division, question of scope for, 31,184-8, 31,273-5. 

Land tenure, cultivating tenure, classes of, 31,158-60. 

Landlords, Absentee, 31,157. 

Marketing, difficulties owing to inadequate communications, 31,137-50, 
31,210. 

Public Health: 

Dispensaries : 

Placing under Public Health Department and not under 
Inspector-iGeneral of Civil Hospitals, question of, 31,376-8. 
Touring, 31,182. 

Private practitioners, subsidising of, in rural areas, 31,183. 
Eesearch as Central subject, probably desirable, (343), 31,260-1. 

Eevbnub Department : 

Commissioners : 

Deputy, responsibilities with regard to agriculture and economic 
development, 31^057-8, 31,369-72. 

Responsibilities with regard to agriculture and economic develop- 
ment, 31j065-6. 

Inspectors, agricultural training, value doubted, 31,247-51, 31,297. 
Lower grade officers, agricultural graduates as, would be approved, 

Organisation under malguzari settlement, 31,060-1. 

Rents, system of fixing, 31,379. 

Tahsildars, short course in agriculture might be useful for, 31,297-8. 

Soils, K<ms grass, deterioration of land owing to, Jubbulpore Division, 
and measures taken, (344), 31,262-5, 31,308-9. 

Statistics, collection methods in Central Provinces sufficiently accurate, 
(347). 

Veterinary : 

Apathy of District Councils, 31,310-19. 

Contagious diseases: 

Examination of herds coming in from Native -States desirable, 
(345). 

further Legislation not considered possible, (345). 

Department, should be independent if Director of Agriculture a 
technical officer, (344). 
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IRWIN, C. },—contd. 

Veterinary — contd. 

Dispensaries : 

Control by provincial authority, greater efficiency would result, 
(345), 31,085-7. 

Expansion not adequate, (345). 

under Local (District) JBoards, apathetic attitude of District 
Councils, (345), 31,085-7. 

Profits from cattle-pounds should be applied to, (346). 

Touring, none, but desirable, 31,181-2. 
full Use not made of, (345). 

Local Veterinary Research Institute, need for, (342). 

Outside infection, difficulty of dealing with, 31,320. 

Public interest increasing, 31,318. 

Services satisfactory, with resources at disposal, (343). 

To-urs by Veterinary Assistants, value of, (346). 

Weleabe of Rural Population 

Oo-nditions, variation of, in different districts, and question of 
reason, 31,196-210, 31,245-6. 

Economic position of cultivators, (343), 31,278-9, 31,286. 

Eeonoanio surveys of typical villages, results of, to show that no 
profit possible in cultivation of land, (347), 31,a76-7. 

Improvement of health conditions, proposed means of encouraging, 
(346). 

Means of improving^ (346), 31,226-35, 31,362-8. 

Physique in rice eating and in wheat eating tract, 31,367-61. 

Wild animals, tigers and panthers, people keen on killing, if possible 
in spite of reduction of rewards, 31,083-4. 

Juar, see under Fodder, under Animal Husbandry (md under Crops. 

Judicial administration, difficulty in oases of auctions of lands, Brahma 
30,106. 

KHAPARDE, B. G., LL.B., Amroati: (399-408), 31,869-31,899. 

Agricultural operations, 31,871-2, 31,876-8, 31,896-7. 

Administration : 

Indian staff advocated, (399). 

Meteorological Department, information to Berar Agriculturists 
desirable, (400). 

Posts and telegraph services, inadequacy of, and need for develop- 
ment in rural areas, (401). 

Relations between Grovornment of India and Local Governments, 
(400). 

Roads, inadequate facilities in Berar, (400). 

Agricultural Indebtedness : 

Advances by landowners to tenants, 31,883-7. 

Causes, (401). 

Credit, sources of, (401). 

Damdopat rule, working of, 31,892-3. 

Increase in Berar, (401). 

proposed Measures for lightening burden of debt, (401). 
Moneylenders, system, (401). 

Mortgage and sale, objections to restriction of right of, (401). 
Mortgages, facilitation of redemption, proposal fo-r, (401), 
Repayment, causes preventing, (401). 

Usurious Loans Act, application suggested, (401), 31,890-5. 
Agricultural Industries : 

Basket making, (405), (406). 

Bee-keeping, practically unknown in Berar, (406). 

Fruit growing; 

Requirements for success. (405^6). 

Water supply difficulty, (405-6). 

Intensive study of rural industries with view to manufacture of 
required tools in India, would be approved, (406), 31,880. 

Lao culture, (406). 
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KHAPARDE, B. G.— coriM. 

AGRICTJLT'aRAIi IlTOTJSTRIES — COIltd. 

Poultry rearing, (405), 

Preparation of agricultural produce for consumption, establishment 
by (Government desirable, (406). 

Rope making, (405), (406). 

Subsidiary industries, proposals, (405). 

Time spent by cultivators on holdings and occupation during slack 
season, (405). 

AGRICTJliTTJRAli LABOUR : 

Berar, training of existing labour preferable to importation, (407). 
Hours of work, regulation by sunrise and sunset and need for 
alteration, (407). 

Reluctajaoe of lab'5urer to leave native place, (407). 

Shortage, causes and proposed remedies, (407). 

Uncultivated land, scheme for settlement on, (407). 

Animal Husbandry : 

Bullocks, working and trotti]^, proposed development, (404). 
Dairying industry, need for improvement and suggestions, (404-6). 
Fodder : 

Green : 

Absence of, in dry seasons, (405). 

Preservation of, in pits, suggestion, (405). 

Interest of landowners in question, means of encouraging, 
(405). 

Short/age, reasons of, and proposed measures for overcoming, 
(405). 

Grazing : 

Grass borders in tilled fields, other means of maintaining cattle 
needed, (405). 

Overstocking of common pastures, (406). 

Improvement of breeds : 

Buffalo, importance of, (404). 

Milch cows, need for, (404). 

Scope for, and suggestions, (404). 

Mineral constituents in fodder and feeding stuffs : 

Absence of, deterioration of cattle owing to, (405). 

Salt duty a discouragement to feeding with salt, (405). 

Capital, means of attracting, agriculture must be shown to be profit- 
able, (407). 

Oo-OPMtATIVB GrBDIT SoOIETIES : 

Loans must be advanced by, to agriculturists at cheaper rates, 
(401). 

Position of, in Berar, 31,879. i ^ 

Reasons for cultivators borrowing from moneylenders rather tnan 
from, (401). 

Orops I 

Cotton, Moseum, experience with, and results of, 31,876-8. 

Damage by loose cattle, (403). 

Damage by wild animals, and prevention measures, (403). 
Improvement of existing crops, examples of, (403). 

Internal measures against infection, (404). 

Protection from external infection, pests and diseases, no effi- 
cacious methods adopted (403). 

Replacement of crops, proposal re groundnut, (403). 

Cultivation : , 

Plough, judicious use of, advocated, (403). 

Rotation, systems of, and suggestions, (403). 

Traditional methods, gradual transformation into modern methods 
needed, (399). 

Demonstration and Propaganda: , . 

Adoption of expert advice, means of inducing, (400). 

Agricultural shows, suggestion for, (400). 
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KHAPARDE, B. G.— co^l^c^. 

Demiokstbation and Peopaganda — contd. 

CoiiservatisiB of Berar peasants and slowness to take in new 
ideas, (400). 

Field demonstrations, effectiveness of, suggestions lor increasing,. . 


(400). 

Improvement of practice of cultivators, 
best means, (400). 

Touring lecturers, value of, (400). 


actual demonstrations the 


Education . 

Adult, in rural tracts: 

in Berar, position, (400). 

Mr. Maude’s scheme, (400). 

Tapswi Babasaheb*# Prajanjpe’s scheme, (400). 

Agricultural : 

Institutions : 

Needed in Berar, (399). 

One, in each district, advocated as necessity arises, ^^399)* 
Stimulation of demand for, means of, (399). 

Students, subsequent careers, (400). 

Nature study, as compulsory subject advocated, (399). 

School farms, work on, should be optional, (399). 

School plots, on small scale, uselful, (399). 

School start^ partly for agriculture instruction, control by .igri- 
culture Department and financing by fees, donations and Govern- 
ment grants advocated, (400). 

Schools, boys overworked in, and course of study should be revised, 
(399). 

Teachers in rural areas, should be drawn from agricultural cla'ssesy 
(399). 

FiEBTILlSEBS : 

Ashes, instruction of cultivator in use of, advocated, (402). 

Cattle urine, instruction of cultivator in use of, proposal, (402). 
Oowdung : 

Dung-pits, instruction of cultivator in use of, proposal, (402). 
Use as fuel, difficulty of discouraging owing to absence of 
equally or more cheap and readily obtainable fuel, (403). 
Natural manures, increased use of, preferable to increased use 
of artificial, (402). 

Po-pularieation of new and improved fertilisers, measures for, (403). 
Finance, Taccavi loans : 

Criticism of procedure, and improvement needed, (401). 
Supervision of use of loan necessary, (401). 

HoiiDINGS : 

Fragmentation problem not serious in Berar, (402). 

Legislation dealing with minors, widows, etc., not necessary in 
Berar, (402). 

Small, certain advantages, (402). 


Impleionts ; 

Adoption of, proposed measure for hastening, occular proof and 
demonstration, (404). 

Improvements : 

to enable Automatic regulation of sowing, proposal, (404). 
of India hoe, need for, (404). 
of Tifan, ne^ed, (404). 

Manufacture in India, and proposed encouragement, (404), 31,888. 
New, objection to forcing of, on cultivators, (404). 

Tractors, obstacles to use of, (404). 

Ibbigation, need for, in Berar, (402). 

Land eeventtb, reduction of, only means of assisting cultivator, 31,890. 

Landowners, improvement of land, by, discouraged by Government 
assessment policy, (407^). 

ii 
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KHAPARDE, B. G. — contd. 

Middle-class youths, means of making agriculture attractive to, (400). 
Reseabuh : 

Department : 

should be Independent of administrative department of Agri- 
culture, (399). 

Staff, should be Indians, (399). 

into Destruction of cotton crops and tur by worm, advocated, (399). 
Financing of, suggestion for, and proposed charging of fees to 
agriculturists for making use of results, (399), 31,873-4. 
Scientific staff of Government of India, increase not advocated, 
(400). 

into Scientific value of indigenous theory and traditional methods, 
extent of scope for, (399). 

Soils : 

Drainage for draining off rain water, need for, in Berar, and pro 
posed measures, (402). 

Improvement, example of, by erection of bund to prevent sweeping 
away of surface by rain water, (402). 

Land gone out of cultivation, proposed reclamation measures, (402). 
Vbterinaby : 

Oontagious diseases, objections to legislation, (404). 

Dispensaries, extent to which use made of, and reasons for use not 
being great, (404). 

Welfare of Rural Population: 

Economic surveys of typical villages, by Committee on which repre- 
sentatives of the people a majority, proposal for, (408). 
Improvement of 'health conditions: 

Difficulties in connection with, (406). 

Pro;paganda, need for, (406). 

Typical ideal village, scneme, ^406). 

Panchayat Committees, proposal, (408). 


KORDE, Rao Saheb T. S., M.L.C., Landlord, Murtizapur, Akola: (317-320). 
30.679-30,907. 

Agricultural operations, income, rent, revenue, etc., 30,768-9, 30,770-6, 
30,790-9. 

Lands let on oash rent and hatai system, 30,767, 30,760-4. 

Ryotwari system of owning land, 30,713-4. 

Special farm for conducting experiments, particulars re work, etc., 
30,683-9. 


Administration : 

Co-ordination between provinces on common subjects advocated, 
(317-8). 

Functions of Government of India should be mainly advisory, 
(318). 

Meteorological Department, research on reduction in rainfall and its 
uncertainty, need for, and for wide and regular publication of 
results, (318). 

Postal Service, inad^uacy of, in rural areas, (318), 30,828. 

Railways, special facilities and concession rates for transport of raw 
produce and fodder advocated, (318), 30,884-6. 

Roads : 

Baluta system, return to, desired, 30,818-9. 

Pair weather, need for improvemen'L and Government must 
undertake, 30.747-50,^ 30,780-3, 30,811-7. 

Importance of, for agriculturists, (318). 

Telegraph service, rural areas, importance of development, (318). 

Agbioultueal Department : 

Provincial organisation, proposal, (317). 

Service not satisfactory, (318). 


Agricultural Indebtedistess : 

Causes, (318). 

■Credit, sources of, (318). x- t» i 

Government Central Banks on lines of Co-operative Banks, proposal 

for, (318), 30,874-8. 
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KORDE, Rao Saheb T. S. — contd. 

Agriotji/cural Indebtedness — contd. 

Lending of grain in kind, practice of, 30,854-7. 

Measures for lightening burden of debt, proposals for, (318), 
30,870-6. 

Moneylenders : 

Doubling of loan in one season, (318), 30,864-9. 

Bates of interest charged by, (318). 

Bepayment, reasons preventing, (318). 

Usurious Loans Act, need for, and proposals re, (318), 30,870-3. 
Aomcultural Industries : 

more Intensive study of rural industries desirable, (319). 
Preparation of agricultural produce for consumption, Giovernment 
measures for establishment desirable, (319). 

Time spent by cultivators on holdings and occupation during slack 
seasons, (319). 

Animal Husbandry: 

Dairying industry, proposed measures for improvement, (319), 
Fodder : 

Dry: 

Grass supply, suggestion for improvement of railway 
facilities, (319). 

Insufficiency of, (319). 

Shortage, seasons of, (319). 

Transport of, special facilities and concession rates advocated, 
(318), 30,884-6. 

Capital, attracting of men with: 

^teps necessary, (320). 

Sufficiency of land for, on the whole, 30,732-6. 

Co-operation : 

Agricultural associations, suggestion for, (320). 

Central Bank, Akola, crisis owing to want of funds as result of 
bad years, 30,704-11, 30.777-9, 30,802^4. 

Credit movement, desirability of extension, 30,716, 

Cotton : 

Los® on, during present year, 30,886-901. 

Boseurrij experience of, 30,792-6, 30,902-7. 

OuLTrvATio>N, intensive, experiments carried out by witness, 30,683-9. 
Demonstration and Propaganda, proposals re, (317). 

Education : 

Agricultural : 

Practical training, importance of, (317), 

Teachers: 

Confining of, to agricultural class with special training of 
methods advocated, (317). 

Difficulty of obtaining right type and need for improved 
training, 30,690-1. 

Nature study, approved, (317). 

Primary : 

Compulsory, in rural areas: 

Failure of, in Akola, (320). 

Baising of age limit to 15 advocated, (320), 30,882. 

Free advocat^, 30,880-3. ^ \ ^ 

proportion of boys passing through fourth class, reason, 

Teachers, pay, 30,801. 

Public demand for incsreased facilities, 30,726. 

Finance ; 

Taccavi Advances: 

Criticisms of system, (318). 

Procedure should be shorter, (318). 

Terms should be according to needs, (318). 
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KORDE, Rao Sahob Ti S, — contd. 

Holdings, consolidation of: 

by Exchiange, scbem©, (318-9). 

Steps being taken by Goverimient, 30,8i58-63. 

Implements, adoption of improyed, proposed measures for, (319). 

Indian Central Cotton Committee, value of work, 30,694-8. 

Irrigation : 

Perennial canals in Berar, proposals for, (319), 30,840-9, 30,879. 
lanks and ponds, scope tor, in Berar, extent, (319). 

Wells : 

Geological survey desirable, (319). 

Personal experience, and faiWe to obtain sufficient water. 
30,717-23, 30,751-6, 30,765-9, 30,806-8. 

Landowners, discouragement of, from carrying out improvements, 
caused by shortage of funds, (320). 

Local Board, Akola: 

Cess levied for educational purposes and increase in, 30,737-46. 
30,785-9. 

Expenditure on wells, 30,851-3. 

Improvement of fair weather roads, work re, but need for funds. 

30,747-50. ' 

Insufficient funds, 30,726, 30,736. 

Public demand for better educational facilities and better roads. 
30,726-9. 

jVIabreting : 

Cotton, in Berar, facilities not satisfactory and suggestions for 
improvement. (320), 30, ^-7. 

Grain, in Berar, facilities not satisfactory and suggestions for 
improvement, (320), 30,823. 

Market Committee, majority of sellers on, advocated, 30,827, 
Public Health, drinking water, dearth of, in Berar, 30,846. 

Besearoh : 

Organisation : 

by Groups according to soil and climate, proposal, (317), 
30,690-3. 

separate Institute for each Province advocated, (317). 

Scientific staff of Government of India, increase not desirable, (318). 

Soils, research, proposal re, (317). 

Veterinary : 

Ancient methods should be studied' and systematised, flSlT), 

Civil Veterinary Department, control by Director of Agriculture 
advocated, (319). 

Dispensaries : 

Expansion not adequate, (319). 

Full use not made of, and reasons, (319). 
under Local (District) Boards, satisfactory working of system 
in some placed, (319), 30,730-1. 

Transfer of control to Provincial Authority, not advocated, 
(319). 

Indigenous methods, use of (319), 30,809-11, 30,830-9. 

Service not satisfactory, (318). 

Weleare of Rural Population : 

Economic surveys in typical village by Government, advocated, 
(320). 

Sanitary conditions, inadequate attention paid to, (320). 

Lac culture, see vmder Agricultural Industries. 

Land Mortgage Banks, see under Finance. 

Land Revenue: 

Berar Land Revenue Code, proposed amendment, Brahma (248) » 
29,965, 30,102. 
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Land Revenue — contd. 

Burden of, comparison with other countries, Pcmde 33,530-3. 

Change in date of payment proposed to avoid over flooding of markets, 
Du'bey (107), 28,496-8, 28,763-71. 

Department : 

Agricultural officers should have greater insight into working of, 
Allan 29,730-2. 

Commissioners : 

Deputy ; 

Relations of Agricultural Assistants to, and proposal, 
Irwin 3L270-1. 

Responsibilities with regard to agriculture and economic 
development, Irwin 31,057-8, 31,369-72. 

Responsibilities .with regard to agriculture and economic 
development, Irwin 31,065-6. 

Contact with Forest Department, Witt 30,331-2, 30,349. 

Lower grade officers, agricultural graduates as, would be approved, 
Irwin 31,299-300. 

Officers : 

of Assistanoe to Agricultural Department, Allan 29,674. 
Assistance of Co-operative Department by, suggestions for, 
Brahma (246); Deshpande (302), 30,581. 

Assistance in demonstration work, Flymen 27,904. 

Consolidation of holdings by: 

Impossibility with the ordinary staff. Dyer (157). 

Proposal, Bhargava (428). 

Co-operation of, in connection with field demonstrations, im- 
portance of, Irwin (342-3), 3L066, 31,292-4. 

Interchange with Agricultural officers would be advantageous, 
Dubey 28,772-4, 

Lectures for, at Nagpur agricultural college, occasionally and 
question of extension, Allan 29,676-83, 29,790-7. 
Organisation under mal^zari settlement, Irwin 31,060-1.^ 
Recruitment to, agricultural qualifications shduld receive more 
consideration, Fowar 28,403-5. 

Tahsildars, ^ort course in agriculture might be useful for, Irwin 
31,297-8. 

Increase as result of consolidation, suspicion must be avoided, Dyer 
(160). 

Inspectors, Agricultural training, value doubted, Irwin 31,247-51, 
31,297. 

Policy, improvements discouraged by, Khaparde (407-8); Pcmde (538), 
33,482-4. 

Suspension and remissions, power to Central co-operative banks of 
recommending, advocated, Brahma (247), 29,954-5. 

Land Tenure: 

Change, need for, Deshpcmde (303J, 30,651-6. 

Cultivating tenure, classes of, Irwin 31,158-60. 

MalgU2jar system of tenure, evils of, Ailcm (203). 

Market value of tenancy land, Dubey 28,689-93. 

Namrana system, Pande 33,537-40, 33,556-8. 

not Considered to he a cause of indebtedness. Beshpande 30,677-8. 
Obstacle to growth of co-operative movement, Trivedi (170), 29,470. 

OOOUPANOY tbnttub: 

Co-operative societies no assets owing to, Pande 33,326-38 
Percentage, Trivedi 29,232. 

Rights, should be transferable after certain period, Bhargava 
32,226, 32,316. 

Rent, system of fixing, by settlement officer, Bhargava 32,332. 

Acquisition of land with rent as fixed at settlement, Irwin 31,379. 

Landowners: 

Absentee, Irwin 31,157. 
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Landowners — contd. 


from cara'ying out improvements, factors, Flymen 
(35); Man (210); Korde (320); Khaparde (407-8); Bhargava (430): 
JOwarkanath Singh (506); Pa7ide (5BS), 33,482-4. 

Education of, to sense or responsibilities as landlords, importance 
of, Allan (208), 29,714-6. 

Interest in animal husbandry, see that title. 

Large number have no interest in agriculture, Allan 29,865-6. 

Legislative Council: 


Attitude towards agriculture, Buhey 28,565-9: Bhargava 32,312-6. 
Ineffectiveness, Pande 33,383-85. 

increasing Interest in agriculture since lletorms. Flymen 27,858-60. 


Leprosy, see under Public Health. 


Local Boards, see District or Local Boards. 

Lucerne, see wider Crops. 

Malaria, see under Public Health. 

Marketing : 

Commercial Gazette published biweekly or daily in Hindi, dealing. 

with market conditions, crop returns, &c., needed, Pochory (518). 
Conditions better where communications have been improved, Powar 
28,347-9. 

Co-operative, see Sale Societies under Co-operation 
Cotton : 

Charges, Flymen 28,222-7. 

Commission agents, licensing desirable. Flymen 27,740-1. 
Co-operative societies, particulars re working of, Trivedi (171), 
29,289-330, 29,516-29, 29,573-4; Brahma (249)^ 29,968-84, 30,143-4. 
Distance of cultivators from markets, Bokras 32,626-8. 

Facilities not satisfactory and suggestions for improvement. 
Korde (320), 30,820-7. 

Grading, need for, Bwarkanath Singh (503), 32,757-8. 
Improvement, proposals for, Bwarkanath Singh (503). 

Markets, system, Flymen (3). 

iSatisfactory in theory but not in practice. Flymen 27,733-4, 
27,743, 28,203-6. 

Passing of cotton through market and sale elsewhere, Flymen 
27,736-9. 

Personal experience, Amanat Ali 31,666-69, 31.764-6. 

System and defects, Sahasrabudhe (467-8) ; Bokras (484) ; 
Bwarkanath Stngh (503), 32,745-6, 32,753-8, 32,884-7. 

Crop (cotton, wheat, ride, oil seeds) movements, (2). 

Dalals, licensing system, Peterson 32,363-5. 

Difficulties owing to inadequate communications, Irwin 31,137-50, 
31,210. 

Exhibition of Bombay rates, opposition by merchants, Bokras 32,506. 
FacimtUbs : 

Eastern circle, Raipur, Powar (93). 

Gadarwara and Kareli markets, not satisfactory, Pochory (617-8), 
33,160-1. 

Unsatisfactory, Powar (93); Bokras (484). 

Geain : 

by Co-operative methods, scheme, Peterson (445-6), 32,397-8: 
Pande (637). 

Cultivators’ j system, Bhargava 32,194-210. 

Empress Mills Co-operative Stores Ltd., system, Peterson (445-6), 
32,395-6. 

Facilities not satisfactory and suggestions for improvement,. 
Korde (320), 30,823. 

Mbasurement should be by weight and not by quantity, Peterson 
32,424. 
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Marketing — contd. 

Grain — contd. 

System in Berar, Sahasmhudhe <467-8). 

'System, defects of, and proposals for improvement, Peterson 
(442-6), 32,356-66, 32,376-92, 32,403-24; Dwarhanath Singh (603); 
Pochory (517-8), 33,162-3. 

Witness* own system, Bhargava 32^187-94. 

Gram, personal experience, Amanat Ah 31,674-5. 

Improvement, suggestions for, Pochory (617); Pcmde (637). 

Inpobmation to cultivators, &o., as to market conditions, crop 

RETURNS, &0. : 

Advocated, Pande 537, Bohrab (484); Dwarhanath Singh (503). 
Magazine or weeldy papers, suggestion, Bhargava (430). 

Proposal, Powar (93). 

Rates of main produce in important railway centres sliould be 
published on morning of bazar days, Pandeya (127). 
through Special Crop Committees, pro.posed, Plymen (33). 

Kochias, etc., system of trading and profit made by, Powar (93). 
Managing Committeles in markets, scheme, Powar (93). 

Market Committee: 

Majority of sellers on, advocated, Korde 30,827. 

Representation of cultivators advocated but if impossible, representa- 
tive of Agricultural Department wo-uld be improvement, Dohras 
(484), 32,603-5. 

Markets on lines of cotton markets, experiment worth trying, Plymen 
28,206-7. 

Municipal Committees, system, Sahasrabudhe (467). 

Cverflooding of markets and low prices at harvest times and change 
of dates of payment of land revenue and water-rate suggested to 
avoid, Dubey (107), 28,496-8, 28,763-71. 

Protection of villagers in sale of produce, suggestions for, Pandeya 
(127). 

Riob, Plymen 27,779. 

Defects in, and criticisms of activities of Marwaris, Pandeya (127). 
System, Plymen (2!-3). 

Eastern circle, Raipur, Powar (93). 

Transport facilities, improvement advocated, Powar (93), 28,360. 
V^etables, personal experience, AmaTiat All 31,678-83. 

Village Bania or malguzar, system of trading and profit made by, 
Powar (93). 

Weights and Measures : 

Cotton, platform scales should be insisted on, Brahma (249), 
29,968-70. 

in Grain bazars, difficulty of tampering with, Peterson 32,414. 
Inspection, Sahasrabvdhe 32,443-6. 

Multiplicity of, Peterson (442), 32,356-7, 32,373-4. 32,403-9. 

Municipal measures, law would be approved, Peterson 32,414-7. 
Municipal stamping of, Peterson (442), 32,413, 32,369, 32,407, 32,413. 
Standardisation, need for, and suggei^iom Peterson (442), 32,367-74, 
32,391-2; Sahasrabudhe (468), 32,437; Pochory (^8). 

Wheat : 

Dirt, cause of, Plymen 28,005-8. 

Personal experience, Amanat All 31,670-3. 

Personal experience, and inadequacy of prices, Pande 33,321-6. 
Meteorological Department, see wnder Administration. 

Middle class and educated men : 

Apprentices, scope for training of, Amcmat Ali 31,850-1. 
proposed Measures for encouraging taking up of agriculture by, 
Plymen (26), 27,623-4, 28,141-3; Powar (89), 28,403-5; Dubey (101); 
Brahma (241), 30,150-2; Deshpamde (297); KhapOflrde (400); Dohras 
(479); Pande (629), 33,248-9. 

Unattractiveness of agriculture to, reasons for, Allan (200). 
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Milk, see under Dairying industry under Animal Husbandry. 

Moneylenders, see under Agricultural Indebtedness. 

Mortgages, see under Agricultural Indebtedness. 

Muktesar Research Institute, see under Research under Veterinary. 

Nature study, see under Education. 

Oilseeds, see under Crops. 

Onions, see under Crops. 

PANDE, K, P., representing the Tahsil Agricultural Association, Sihora, 
Jubbulpore : <629-639), 33,186-33,658. 

Agricultural operations, and landownership, 33,187-246, 33,304-25, 
33,486-91, 33,494-7. 

Administbation : 

Government of India should only deal with activities beneficial to 
whole of India, (529-30). 

Meteorological Department, existence of, little known to agricul- 
turists, (630). 

Railways : 

Concessions to agricultural produce and live stock, suggestion, 
(530) . 

Restraint on export of certain agricultural necessities might 
be necessary in some cases, (530). 

Roads in rural areas, importance of, (630). 

Agbicultttbal Defabtmext: 

Budget, cut in, after report of Co-operation Committee, 33,358-67. 
Director of Agriculture : 

Indian as, advocated, (633). 
proposed JPosition, etc^, (5^). 

Increased funds necessary and question of source of, 33,641-55. 
People have little faith in activities of, 33,387-92. 

'Service, improvement since introduction of Reform scheme, (530), 
33,368-77. 

Agrioxtlttjral Indebtedness ; 

Causes, (630). 

Conciliation Boards formerly, 33,411-4. 

Credit, sources of, (63(D. 

Damdopat system, 33,286-8. 

Debt per head, increasing, (539), 33,348. 

Inherited debt, insolvency questiou, 33,449-64. 

Lending of money to villagers by malguzar, and rates of interest, 
33,240-1. , ^ ^ 

Long term credit, facilities should be establidied, f630L 
proposed Measures for lightening burden of debt, (530). 

Mortgage and sale, restriction of right of, not advocated as long 
as better facilities not provided, (630). 

Mortgages : 

Non-terminable, objected to, (630). 

Redemption advocated, (630). 

Rate of interest, statutory limitation would be approved if State 
provided money for agriculturists, 33,242. 

Repayment, causes preventing, (530). ^ . 

Usurious Loans Act of little value, existence not known of, in 
province, (630), 33,283-5. 

AGBICTrLTTJRAL iNDTISTBJiES * 

Exhibitions, proposal, (535-6). i j. 

Industrial concerns, removal to rural areas, objections to, (635). 
Intensive study of rural industries, advocated, (535-6). 

Subsidiary industries : , , . . 

Encouragement advocated, and means for, (535), 33,299.^ 
Experimental work in connection with, should be carried out 
by (government, (535). 

Industries suggested, (536). 

Time spent by cultivators on holdings, (635). 
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PANDE, K. P,—contd. 

Aobioxjltttbal liABOirit: 

Areas not at present under cultivation, leasing out of, scheme, 
(636). 

Labour saving machines, results from introduction, (637). 

Mobility of (636). 

Moving of, from one place to another, ob 3 ections to system of, 
(636, 637). 

Shortage, causes, (632), (636), 33,296-8. 
litble Surplus of, (636). 

Animal Htjsbandry. 

BraliTiiam bulls, discouragement of, should cease, (534), 33,498-9. 
Breeding farm^ not paying, 33,462. 

Conditions in Jubbulpore and Hoshangabad as regards fodder and 
pasture, 33,464-9. 

CoWs, prohibition of slaughter of, advocated, (534). 

Dairying industry: 

GJii, import and adulteration must be stopped, (534). 

Milk, adulteration with water must be stopped, (634). 

Fodder : 

Dry, prohibition of export advocated, (534), 33,619-29. 

Green, encouragement of growing of, needed, (635). 
Improvement of supply, proposals for, (636). 

Interesting of landiowners in question of, means of, (635). 

J'lLoeTj tried but unable to withstand rainfall, 33,236. 

Lucerne, not profitable for draught cattle, 33,236. 

Mineral constituents : 

Insufficient and salt tax should be abolished, (535). 
Manufacture of local salts should not be discouraged, (536) 
Sann hemp, special concessions proposed to. encourage growing 
of, (636). 

Shortage, (636). 33,233. 

Silage, personal experience, 33,304-16. 

Wheat straw, export to United Provinces, (534). 

Grazing • 

Conversion of good pastures into fields, (634). 

Encroachment on village pastures should be severely dealt with, 
(535), 33,626. 

Exemption of land from land revenue proposed, (635). 

Grass borders in tilled fields, reduction, (5M). 

Over-stocking of common pastures, question of, (634), 33,470-2. 
Pasture land, proposals- for maintenance! in villages, (536). 

Improvement of breeds ; 

Importance of, (634). 

Services of bulls of good breed in group of 50 villages, pro- 
posal, (634). 

Slaughter of milch cattle and other agricultural cattle should bo 
prohibited, (537). 

Capital, means of encouraging, (638). 

OO-OPEEATION : 

Cattle breeding societies, failure in Central Provinces but should 
be tried again, and suggestion re, (637). 

Central Bank . 

Activities should be confined to education, training and pro- 
paganda 33,403. 

Deposit of money in, by trustees and District Councils and 
Municipal Committees should be allowed, (537). 

Local bodies should be allowed to keep money in, (537). 

Credit societies: 

Applications for, and granting of loans, procedure, 33,331-8. 
Audit, 33,402. 
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PANDE, K. P. — contd. 

Co-operation — contd. 

Credit societies — contd, 

more Auditors etould be appointed and Central Bank not be 
aeked to bear expense, 33,403. 

Diflacn^ies of, owing to tenancy, system, 33,326-38, 33,465-61. 
more Education of, required, (537). 

Debt per head, increasing, (639), 33,348-52. 

En^uragement of growth of, proposed measures for, (537), 33,480-1. 
Federation of Co-operative Societies, position, 33,39'3-98. 

Housing societies, State aid advocated, (537). 

Improvement societies, advance of money to, at low rates and 
liberal number of instalments advocated, (537). 

Insolvency Act, amendment advocate, in order to protect. 
33,339-41. 

Joint farming societies, should be tried, (537). 

Joint improvement, legislation necessary, (538). 

Purchase societies, establishment advocated, (537). 

Registrar : 

frequent Changes, 33,342. 

Powers recommended by Committee, objection to, 33,366-7, 
83,417-9. 

Sale societies, establishment advocated, (637). 

Societies, reasons for greater success not resulting from, (638). 
Societies for hghting diseases, establishment advocated, (537). 

Use of machinery, scope for, (537). 


Crops; 

Damage by wild animals, proposed measures for preventing, (532). 
increased Fertility of the soils, need for, and methods, (631). 

Fodder, difficulty in connection with, (632), 33,415-6. 

Food, securing of better prices or increase in yield, need for, (532). 
dram, personal experience, 33,214-5. 

Heavy yielding food crops^ proposals, (532). 

Improved varieties, high yielding nature, continuance doubted owing 
to soil, (531), 33,294. 

Introduction of new crops, Grovernment should advance money free 
of interest for three years to approved and bona fide cultivators, 
(532). 

Mixture, practice re, (533). 

Protection : 

Internal, cheap methods necessary, and provision to oomp^ 
owners of neighbouring fields to co-operate advocated, (533). 
Methods suggested by Department generally too expensive, (633). 
Rust-resisting wheat produced, (633). 

Rice : 

Personal experience, 33,208-9, 33,228-31. 

Transplantation, known about before propagated by depart- 
ment, 33,371. 

Rotation, second crop giving as good a return as wheat without 
affecting fertility of the so(il needed for, (533). 

Sann hemp, for fodder and manure, special concessions for growing 
of, under irrigation, proposal, (535), 33,317-8. 

Seeds; 

Distribution : 


through Agricultural Association, (532). 

Certified seed farmers, suggestion re supply of seed to, by 
Government, (531). « 

through Government, Court of Wards and certified farms 
advocated, (352). . it 

by Malguzars to tenants, and rate of interest, 33,243-7. 
IntroTduction of selected seed, good results, (531). 


Wheat : 

Cost of cultivation, 33,237-9. 

Personal experience, 33,211-3, 33,216-7, 33,237-9, 33,494-7. 
Yield, 33,216. 
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PANDE, K. P,—contd. 

DbMONSTBATION and PnaPAGANDA t 

Demonstration plots, one for group of 50 villages advocated, (629). 
'Success of, in in£uencing and improving agriculture, (529). 

Success as result of propaganda for selected seed in Sihora tahsil, 
(529). 

Results, suggestion re publication of, (529), 33,374. 

Education : 

Adult : 

Night schools, experiment tried bv Sihora Central Bank, 
33,250-5. 

Popularisation by opening night schools proposed, (529), 
33,260-5. 

Agricultural : 

Administration by District Councils, Co-operative Central Banks 
and Village Panchayats, with co-ordination by Government, 
advocated, (529). 

Attendances not satisfactory, and reasons, (529). 

Charges should be charged on land revenue, (529). 
as Compulsory subject in schools in rural areas, advocated, (529). 
Courses of study, modifications advocated, (529). 

Demonstration farms attached to all Vernacular middle schools 
and normal schools, advocated, (529). 

Facilities, extension, need for, (529). 

Scholarships, snggestion for, (529). 

Students : 

After-careers, (529). 

Technical knowledge, no steps taken for improving, (529). 
Teachers in rural areas, should be drawn from agricultural 
classes, (529). 

Higher or collegiate : 

Agriculture as optional subject, suggestion re, (638). 

Farm economics should he Studied, 0538). 

Nature study, present system: of little practical use, (529). 

Primary schools, practical teaching in agriculture advocated, (538). 
Rural, must be in conformity with needs of agriculturists, (538). 
Rural primary schools, reasons for small propo-rtion of boys passing 
through fourth class, (538). 

FBailLISEBS : 

Adulteration, proposed preventive measures, (531). 

Artificial ; 

Experiments made but price too high to be paying and irriga- 
tion necessary, 33,218-27, 

Increased use of, scope for, and methods of encouraging, (531). 
Cow dung, use as fuel and proposed measures for preventing, (531). 
Manufacture in India, need for, (531). 

Materials usable for, export should be piohibited, (631). 

Natural manures, scope for increased use of, and methods of en- 
couraging, (531). 

Popularisation of new and improved fertilisers, proposed methods 
of, (631). 

Prices, reduction necessary, (331). 

Finance : 

Land mortgage banks. State aid advocated, (687). 

Long term loans. Government should advance, (630). 

Short term loans, Co-operative credit societies should advance, (530). 
Taecavi loans : j \ / 

Delay in granting, (530), 33,262-3. 

suggested Modifications and improvements, (630). 

Obstacles to greater use of, (530), 33,408-10, 33,437. 
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PANDE, K, P. — contd, 

Fokests : 

AflForestation, no need for further operations, (537). 

Cultivation of better fodder crops on systematic lines advocated. 

(637). 

Grazing : 

Facilities, increase advocated, (537). 

Minimum rate should be charged, 33,502. 

Provision of facilities by malguzars, 33,504-14. 

Leasing of areas for cultivation, cattle breeding and dairying pur- 
poses, proposal^ (537). 

Boads, construction advocated, (637). 

•Seeds of superior kinds of gr^ses should be supplied, (537). 

'Soil erosion due to deterioration of forests, not marked in Central 
Provinces, (537). 

full Use not being made of, for agricultural pui-poses and pro- 
posals, (537). 

Holdings : 

Consolidation : 

Compulsory, legislation necessary for, (531). 

Difficulty greater than in Punjab, 33,292-3. 

Obstacles in way of, (631). 

Voluntary, success doubted, (531), (537), 33,289-93. 

Legislation necessary for extending right of pre-emption, (531). 
Tenancy and Land Rev'Cnue Acts, changes needed, (^1). 

Implements : 

Adoption of improved, proposed measures for hastening, (533). 
Distribution and sale by Co-operative Societies and local bodies 
suggested, (533). 

Manufacture : 

by Government at Central workshop, proposal, (533). 

Private' firms should be encouraged in, (583). 

Obstacles in way of increased use of machinery, (633). 

Ploughs and hakhars worked by power, supply by Government on 
contract system, proposal, (532), 33,300-3. 

Repairing facilities, need for, (533). 

Improvements, discouragement of owners of agricultural lands from 
carrying out, by Government land revenue policy, (638), 33,482-4. 

Ibbigation : 

Tanks, facilities should be supplied at low rates, (532). 

Water rates, yearly increase of, detrimental to commercial crops not 
fully established, (632). 

Well, experiments made, Gehora district, but impossibility of, on 
large scale owing to nature of soil, 33,197-206, 33,493. 

Land bevbnxje, burden of, comparison with other countries, 33,530-3. 

Land system: 

Naza/rarui system, 33,537-40, 33,556-8. 

Occupancy tenure, Co-operative societies no assets owing to, 
33,326-^. 

Legislative Council, ineffectiveness, 33,383-5. 

Local Boabd, interests mainly schools, 33,404-7. 

Marketing : 

Grain, co-operative purchase and sale societies advocated, (537). 
Improvement, suggestions for, (537). 

Information to cultivators, &o., as to market conditions, crop 
returns, &c., advocated, (537). 

Roads, provision of, in rural areas with light railways, proposal, 
(537). 

Wheat, personal experience, and inadequacy of prices, 33,821-5. 

Middle class youthSj methods of making agriculture attractive to, 
(529), 33,248-9. 
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PANDE, K. P.—coritd:. 

Besbarch, increase of scientific stafi of Government of India not 
advocated, (630). 

Soils, bunding: 

Encouragement advocated, (631). 

Improvement of soils by, in Jubbulpore haveli, (631). 

Statistics : 

Areas under cultivation, collection by village Patwaris, and 
substitution of another agency would be expensive, (539). 
Arrangement and publication should be carried out by Department 
of Agriculture, (539). 

Persons should be deputed to study American system, (639). 

Yield of agricultural produce: 

Collection by executive officers, objection to, (539). 

Taking only one-tenth acre for experiments, method should be 
changed, (539). 

Veterinary : 

Civil Veterinary Department, independence of Director of Agricul- 
ture not necessary, (533), (^4). 

Contagious diseases: 

Legislation not desirable at present, (634). 

Obstacles in way of dealing with, (534) 

Serum, difficulty experienced in obtaining, (634). 

Dispensaries : 

Control : 

by Extra Assistant Directors of agriculture desirable, (634). 
's Transfer to Provincial authority not objected to if Kept in 
touch with local needs, (633). 

Expansion needed, (633). 

Responsibility net realised by Boards owing to dual control 
with (Soverinment, (633). 

Touring, little known of, (634). 

full Use not made of, and reasons, (633). 

Veterinary assistants, transfer to control of local bodies 
advocated, 33,266-61. 

Muktesar Research Institute, relations with proposed provincial 
institutes, (534)- 

for Ordinary diseases man of lower subordinate service in every 
Revenue circle desirable, (533-4). 

Pamphlets in vernaculars dealing with diseases and medicines should 
he published, (534), 

Preventive inoculation : 

no Fee charged in rural areas, (534). 

Obstacles in way of popularising, (534). 

Propaganda work should be increased, (534). 

Provincial Veterinary Research Institute in each province, pro- 
posal, (634). 

Service, improvement since introduction of Reform scheme, (630), 


Wblpabe op Rural Population : 

Economic surveys of typical villages desirable and suggestions re 
carrying out of, (638-9). 

Government financial assistance needed, (538). 

Government scheme of sanitation in rural areas needed, (636h 
33,476*8. ^ 

Improvement of health conditions. Government scheme and grants 
needed, (636). 

cleanliness of houses, infectious diseases, &o., 

(53o), 3334. 

Physical condition of people in different districts, 33,473-5. 
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PANDEYA, PURUSHOTTAM PRASAD, Malguzar, Balpur, Bilaspur Dis- 
trict : (125-8), 28,777-28,837. » s » i , f 

Agricultural operations, 28,781-5. 

AGaiocri.TURAii Indebtedness : 

Causes, (125). 

Interest, rate of, question of restriction, (125), 28,826-7. 
Moneylenders, restrictions on, advocated, (125). 

Mortgages : 

Property should not be allowed to lapse to moneylenders, (125). 
Restriction would be approved, 28,836-7, 

Repayment, causes preventing, (125). 

Rural insolvency, measures for dealing with, advocated, (125). 
Usurious Loans Act, measures for applying, advocated, (125), 28,828. 

Ageioxjltubal Industbibs : 

Bee-keeping, rope-making and lac-culture, advantageous if intro- 
duced successfully and managed by local men, (127), 28,806. 

Charka, importance of, and suggestion re supply of cotton, (126). 
Factories in every tract controlled by Oo-operative Banks advocated, 
(127). 

Time spent by cultivators on holdings, (126). 

Vegetable growing, encouragement advocated, (125), 28,778-80- 
28,831. 

Animal HirsBANDitY : 

Cows : 

Feeding of, 28,817-24. 

Number decreasing, (126), 28,798-800. 

Deterioration of cattle, cause, 28,825 
Fodder, shortage of, (126), 28,800-5. 

GhL shortage of, (126). 

Milt, shortage of, (126). 

CO-OPBRATION : 

Tendency of officials to consider profits rather than welfare of people, 
(127), 28,807-9, 

Value of, if properly run, (127). • 

Education r 

Agricultural ; 

should bo Compulsory subject in Colleges, High Schools, Middle 
■Schools and Primary Schools, (128). 

Inducements to take interest in cultivation, (125), 28,778-80, 
28,831. 

Instruction of agriculturists on social economy advocated, 
(125). 

Demand for, must be created, 28,796-7. 

Night schools in villages, suggestion, (128). 

Primary : 

Compulsory, apathy of people towards, and means of encourag- 
ing interest, (128)- 
Lapse of boys into illiteracy, (128). 

Travelling libraries of light literature advocated to keep up 
learning of boys, (128). 

present Systems, interest in agriculture not encouraged by, (127-8). 
Village Schools, practical agricultural work advocated, (128). 

Finance: 

Advances of money and seed to cultivators without interest by 
societies and farms advocated, (125). 

Loans by big landlords on moderate or nominal interest should be 
encouraged, (125). 

Taccavi advances : 

Approved, (125). 

Method of realising, criticism, (125). 
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PANDEYA, PURUSHOTTAM PRASAD— contd. 

Holdings : 

Consolidation of . 

Advantageous, (125). 

Opposed by ryot class, favoured by malguzar class, as a rule, 
(126). 

Fragmentation of, objections to, (126) 

Legislation to safeguard interest of minors and widows desirable, 
(125). 

Ierigation by Tanks . 

Bilaspur District, (125). 

Extension desirable, 28,786-7. 

Improvement and construction : 

Difficulty of obtaining permission from Superior Proprietors or 
Taluqdars, (126-6), 28,813, 28-832-5. 

Restrictions shoulo be removed and constructors of tanks 
encouraged, (126). 

Marketing 

Protection of villagers in sale of produce, suggestions for, (127). 
Rates of mam produce in important railway centres skould be pub- 
lished on morning of bazaar days, (127). 

Rice market, defects in, and criticism of activities of Marwaris, 
(127). 

Societies should be formed to protect interests of villagers, (127). 
Research : 

Economy necessary, (126). 

Indian youths should be selected for work, (125) 

Roads, District Board without sufficient funds for maintenance, Bilaspur 
district, 28,796. 

Veterinary . 

Dispensaries : 

Placed too far from villages, (126), 28,790-4. 

Travelling, inadequate stock of medicine, (126). 

Officers, criticism of, (126), 28,814-6, 

Research : 

Economy necessary (125). 

Indian youths should be selected for work, (125). 

Surgeons and subordinate officers, strength Should be increased in 
every district, (126). 

Welfare of Rtjbal Popxtlation, suggestions for improvement of health 
conditions of villages, (127). 

Paper pulp and paper making, see under Agricultural Industries. 
PETERSON, H. H., B.A., Secretary, Y.M.C.A., and President, The Empress 
Mills Oo-operative Stores, Ltd., Nagpur : (44^46), 32,555-82,424. 

Empress Mills Oo-operative Stores, Ltd. ; 

Grain marketing system, (445-6), 32,395-6 
Sources of grain, 32,399-401. 

Marketing : 

Dalals, licensing system, 32,363-5. 

Grain : 

by Co-operative methods, scheme, (445-6), 32,397-8. 

Empress Mills Co-operative Stores, Ltd., system, (446-6) 
32,395-6. 

in Ganj or market; 

Improvement, suggestions for, and sale by auction pro- 
posed, (442-5), 32,376-92, 32,422-4. 

System, and defects, (442), (443-6), 32,366-65, 32,382 90, 
32,403-21. 

Measurement should be by weight and not by quantity, 32,424. 
Weights and measures : 

lu Grain bazaars, difficulty of tampering with, 32,414. 
Multiplicity of, (442), 32,356-7, 32,373-4, 32,403-9. 

Municipal measures, law would be approved, 32,414-7. 
Municipal stamping of, (442), 32,369, 32,407, 32,413. 
Standardisation of, need for, and suggestion, (442), 32,367-74, 
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88 ii) l-A.S,, Director of Agricfulture : (1-35), 27,453-28,314, 

Evidence agreed with, Fowcur 28,320-1. 

Training and past appointments, 27,454-5. 

Administeation : 

Advisoiy Bpard in Agriculture, 27,558-61, 27,580-1, 27,608-9, 27,858. 
All-India legislation on agricultural matters. Government of India 
should have at its disposal some advisory organisation, (27). 
Board of Agriculture, Central, no force behind recommendations, 
28,270. 

Board of Agriculture, Provincial, functions, 27,915-'6. 

Co-ordination between provinces: 

Bureau for summarizing of work, to be maintained by Central 
Government, proposal, (27), 27,547-50, 28,182-4. 

Financing of certain schemes by Central Government, proposal, 
(27). , ^ 1 , 

Meteorological information, improved methods would be welcomed, 
(27), 28,185-7. 

Railways : 

Examination of rates, desirable, (27), 27,551-61. 

Provision considered satisfactory, 27,562. 

Roads in paddy tracts, condition of, 27,776-8. 

Aobicultueal Depaetment: 

Agricultural Bacteriology section, proposal for expansion, (25). 
Agricultural Engineer • 

Functions, 27,948-58, 27,962. 

Post at pi’esent vacant, 27,457, 27,944. 
proposed Status and functions, (30). 

Budget, and increased sum that could be spent, 28,216-21. 

Budget procedure, 27,606-9. 

Cotton paid more attention to than other crops, 27,861-5. 

Demand for services of, by cultivators, increasing, 27,658-9. 
Directors of Agriculture: 

Qualifications required, 28,130-2. 

Relations with Chvil Veterinary Department, (30). 
Distribution of work, (9-10). 

Extra Assistant Directors, functions, etc., 27,458. 

Horticultural sectiom proposed strengthening of, (32), 

Lectures to young omcers of various departments on rural economy, 
27 725-9. 

Organisation, 27,467-60, 27,897-8, 28,115-20. 

Relations with Irrigation Department, 27,578-82, 27,586. 

Results of work, 27,866-70. ^ 

special Statistical Officer and Economist should be added to staff, 
and proposals re status, etc., (25), 27,500-3, 27,537. 

Subordinate services: 

Initial pay, 28,176, 28,179. 

Organisation, 27,459-60. 

Superior Service, opinion re training, 27,846-6. 

Unirrigated areas attended to equally with irrigated, 27,528-30. 


Agbiotiltubal Indebtedness : . , « 

Alienation of land from cultivating classes, 27,757-60, 28,295-7. 
Assistance to cultivators through agencies such as Land Mortgage 
Banks, proposal for, (28), 27.564, 28,106. 

Causes of, (6). 

Credit; 

Effects of system of obtaining, (8). 

Sources of, (6-7). . , . , ^ ^ • j 

Legislation on lines of Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act, required, 

(28). 

Types of loan and rates of interest, (7). 

Whole time officer, appointment proposed, for dealing witn, 

27,664^9, 28,106. 
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AGRiorartnaii. Indgstbibs : , . 

Intensive study of rural industries necessary before steps tnaen for 
improvement, '(32), 27,704. 
liac culture, (32), 27,702-3, 28,051. 

(32} 

improved Lay-out and sanitary conditions of villages, scope for, 
(32). 

Poultry farming, (32). 

Preparation of produce for consumption, a matter for private 
enterprise, (32). 

Removal of industrial concerns to rural areas, advantages and 
disadvantages, (32). 

Rope-making, prospects, (32). 

Rural emplo-yment, increase of, improvement of whole agricultural 
position only measure necessary, (32). 

'Sericulture, unsatisfactory results, (32). 

Vegetable and fruit growing encouragement, proposals for and: 
and steps taken, (32), 27,697-701. 

AGBIOXrLTUBAli LABOUR; 

Eimigration, (4), 28,073. 

Migration to ooitton tract, (6). 

Migration to wheat area, (4-5). 

Ryotwari villages, (33) 

Seasonal migration, (32). 

Shortage 

and Causes, (3-4, 4, 5, 33), 28,069-72. 

Means of overcoming, (33) 

^Wlages, (4). 

Animal Husbandry 

Cattle breeding societies. Province not yet prepared for, (34), 
28,110. 

Dairying ! 

Breeds used, 2^676-8. 

under Deputy Director in charge of Animal Husbandry and 
Principal o-f Agricultural College, 27,671. 

Improvement : 

Desirable and possible on co-operative lines, (31). 
Improvement of milch animal necessary for, (31) 

Milk : 

from Buffalo v, cow, 27,673-5, 

Nagpur system, 27,672-3. 

Produce, consumption by cultivators and physical effects. 
27,697-94. 

Excessive number of inferior cattle, 27,934. 

Fodder : 

Baled grass: 

probable Demand for, (33), 27,719-24. 

Reserves, extension of system, suggestion. (31). 

Cakes, use of, 27,817-21. 

Feeding of cattle during periods of scarcity, 28,192-5. 

Green, absence of, in dry seasons, (31). 

Growing of crops* 

Cultivators might be persuaded to take up, if economically 
sound, 27,683, 28,199-200, 28,202. 

Remission or reduction of revenue for, question not con- 
sidered, 27,695. 

Mineral constituents, absence of, research in central institute 
and provinces desirable (31). 

Position re, (18). 

Problem of, (20). 

Shortage, periods of, (31). 

(^erations, results and prospects, (88i-88ii). 

Sillage, need for careful investigation, 27,6^-6. 

Supi)ly of dry fodder; 

Deficiency in cotton country sometimes, (31). 

Sufficieoicy in tracts where wheat and rice main crops, (31), 
Supply, proposals for increasing, (20). 
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PLYMEN, F. J. — contd. 

Animal Husbandry — contd, 

^^rest^areas for cattle breeding, proposal, (33), 27,718, 28,201, 

Area available, statistics, (31). 

Grass borders in tilled fields, cutting down of area, (31), 
28,196-8. _ » ^ 

Opening of additional forest areas for, not desirable, (31), (33). 
Overstocking of conimon pastures, (31). 

Importance of improved live-stock, (18). 

Improvement of breeds: 

Extension of work, need for, and proposals, (19-20). 

Measures to be undertaken by Department, 27,794-800. 
Particulars re operations, (19), 27,679-82. 

Proposals framed for^ (30). 

Improvement in cultivation dependent on improved cattle, (IS^ 
Landowners’ interest, means of increasing, (32). 

Statistics, (18). 

Capital, means of attracting, (35). 

Council, increasing interest in agriculture since reforms, 27,858-60. 
Oo-OPEBA'TION : 

for Betterment of village life, need for, and suggestions, (34). 
Cattle Breeding Societies, little scope for, (34), 28,110. 

Control of Co-operative Department by specially trained wliole- 
time officer, proposal, (34), 27,745-8. 

Co-operative marketing, development desirable, (34). 

Credit and Purchase Societies . 

Object attained by many, but constant and detailed supervi^sion 
necessary, (34). 

Tendency to attach excessive importance to making of large 
profits, (34). 

Useful and proposal for improvement, 27,749-50. 

Joint Farming Societies, extent of .scope for, (34). 

Legislation advocated where necessary to compel minority to join 
in, (34). 

Societies for co-operative use of agricultural machinery, fu?>ure 
for, (34). 

Crops : 

Cotton : 

Increase in acreage during last few years, but tendency to 
decrease owing to drop in price, 27,629-42. 

Introduction of improv^ varieties, (16). 

Hoseum, extra profit on, (16). 

Seed, pure, difficulty of maintaining, (16). 

Damage oy wild animals, (29). 

Dangerous plants, compul^ry destruction of, proposal, (30). 
Fodder, experiments with, (29), 27,935-6. 

Groundnut, (16), 28,040-41, 

Hemp, growing of, but prejudice of sonne cultivators against, 
28,273-7. 

Improvement work, consideration of problem from all aspects, 
27,937-8. 

Introduction of new crops and varieties : 

Improvement from, but conditions req[uired for, (15). 
Particulars re, (16). 

Requirements for success, (29). 

Juar, (16). 

Smut in, measures taken against, (14). 

Money, change over from food crops to, but tendency again to 
revtert, 27,629-42. 

Oilseeds, nature of, and question of acreage under, 27,810-5, 
28,04 jO-4. 

Onions, 28,054-7. 

Potatoes, 28,054-5. 
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Crops — conW. 

^”^ported plants might bo allowed in without investigation or 
fumigation on recommendation of Director of Agriculture, 

(30), 27,663-4. , 

Local Departments should have more power and responsi- 

bility, Plymen (30). . , 

Procedure, not always efficient and takes too long, (oU), 
27,660-2. 

Introduction of improved varieties, (16-17). - , ^ u x 

Introduction of improved ploughs, and means of distribution 
from depots, 27.780-8. 
little Manuring of, 27,763-4. 

Transplantation of, (14), 27,906. 

Titeld from Department seed and ordinary seed, comparison, 
27,882-8. 

Seeds: . e\ a An 

Combined Co-operative and seed producing agencies, 27,649. 
Distribution, (10-11), (15), 27,871-81, 28,03^9. 

through Seed farmers and question of extension on com- 
mercial basis, 27,643-9. 

Pure : 

Difficulty of maintaining, (15), 

Measures taken 'by recognition of seed growers, 28,283-5. 
Seed farms, and percentage of total requirements supplied 
by, 27,879^81, 27,905. 

Seed XJnionfi, results, 28,286-7. 

Sesamum, (16). 

■Sugarcane, see that title Uelow. 

Water hyacinth, destruction should be made compulsory, (30), 
27,665-8. 

Wheat : 

Decrease in area under, 28,066-8, 28,252-9. 

Importation. 28,255-6. 

Impracticability of manuring dry wheat, 28,088-90. 

Improved varieties, (16-17). 

Ploughings, number, 28,247-8. 

Varieties grown, 27,475-7, 27,838, 27,999-8004. 

Cultivation : 

Double cropping, 27,770-2. 

Dry farming, 28,272. 

Improvement : 

Line sowing instead of broadcasting of seed, (14), 
Improvements as result of extended use of inversion plough, 
(14). 

Transplanting of rice instead of broadcasting, (14), 27,906. 
notations or mixtures: 

Improvement, extent of scope for, (30). 

Becommendation, 28,013-6. 

Tillage systems, improvements, (30). 

Demonstbation and PbiOPaganda: 

Agricultural associations, (11), 27,705-13. 

Assistance from District Associations, &c., 27,911-4. 

Assistance from revenue officers, 27,904. 

Attention paid to, equally with research, 27,526-7. 
through Big landowners, 28,082-7. 
by Cinema films, (27), 27,651-7, 

Oo-operation with Co-operative Department, 27,650-1. 
Demonstration farms: 

satisfactory Financial results desirable, 28,077-81. 

System, 27,892-6. 

Demonstration plots: 

Importance of, (27). 

Organisation of, proposals, (27), 28,289-91. 
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PLYMEN, F. J.--contd. 

Dejvconstratiox and Propaganda — contd . 

Work carried and satisfactory results, (14-5), 27 892, 27,896, 
27,899, 28,080-1, 28,144-8. 

Demonstrators, class of, training, &o., 27,531-6, 27,889, 28,093. 
Expenditure on propaganda and research, comparison, 28,298- 
300. 

Field demonstrations, proposals for increasing effectiveness, (2). 
Improvement needed and proposals, 27,525, 27,768, 28,094-8. 
Methods adopted, 27,890-6, 27,899-903. 

Hecords of experiences, extent to which kept, and importande of, 
27,537-45. 

Resiilts of propaganda, 28,092. 

Work, (10). 

Work easier in cotton tracts and opening of demonstration plots 
there unnecessary, 27,907. 

EdOOATION; 

Adult, means of popularising, (26). 

Agricultural : 

on Akola farm, failure, (23). 

Attendances, (26). 

College ; 

Af&iliation to University, expectations from, (21-2). 
Course too scientific and should be more economic, 27,517, 
28 177-8 

Courses, etc., (21-22), 27,939-43, 27,951-2, 28,174-6. 

Research workers, too great proportion of time spent on 
teaching, 27,504-6. 

Selection of candidates for admission, (26). 

Students : 

After careers, (21), 27,507-14, 27,854-7, 25,100-1. 
Employment on estates or cattle farms, encouragement 
desirable, 27^509-10. 

Courses of study, modifications will be carried out when called 
for, (26). 

Facilities, (21-3), (25-6). 

Farm school under construction, (26). 

Farmers* attitude towards, (26). 
on Grovernment farms, (23), 

Inducements, prospect of obtaining CJovernment service the main 
inducement, (26). 
in Middle schools, (35). 

Post Graduate: 

Facilities, provision not advocated until prospect of posts, 
28,264-5. 

Students going abroad for, 28,262-3. 

Middle School, Powerkhera, record of students being kept, 
27,620-2. 

in Middle schools, (35). 
in Rural Vernacular schools, (23). 

(Seasonal classes, (23). 

Students : 

Source of, (26). 

Subsequent training, (26), 

Teadhers, from agricultural classes, only, rule not advocated, 
(26). 

University, (21), (25^6). 

Vocational schools, experiments and results, (22-3), 28,301-14. 
Yeotmal farm students under bond to take up employment as 
teachers, (216). 

growing Demand for, among cultivators for sons, 28,312. 

Faculty of AgriculturOj 28,062-4. 

little Influence on agricultural efficiency or desire to take up agri- 
culture, (34-5), 27,761-4. 

Low caste attendance at schools, 2^228-31. 

Nagpur University, Chair in Rural Economics, desirability, 27,515-7. 
Nature study, opinion re, (26).^ 
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Education — contd. 

Rural : 

Compulsory, would be more acceptable if subsidiary industry 
taught, 

Elasticity necessary, (36). 
general Policy^ (22). 

Small proportion of boys in primary schools passing through 
fourth class, explanation, (36). 

School farms : 

Necessary in schools where agriculture taught as a vocation, (26). 
Valueless for young boys, (26). 

School plots, opinion re, (26). 

EertUiIseils : 

Ammonium sulphate, increased use of, for cotton at Hoshangabad, 
(29). 

Artificial : 

Increased use of. scope for, (20). 

Investigations, (20). 

Price, importance of reduction, (29). 

Bonemeal : 

Export, 28,030-1. 

not Used to any large extent, 28,030-1. 

Bones, grinding up of, and use in Pronnce desired instead of 
export, 27,617-22. 

0*)wdung, use as fuel ; 

Attempts to encourage use of firewood in place of, and failure, 

fS depotSj establishment of, in Chhattisgarh Division, 27,624-8. 
Means of discouraging, (29). 

Question very serious, 27,623. 

Use of cotton stalks instead, extent to which possible, 28,032-3. 
Experiments being carried out, ^^766. 

Fraudulent adulteration, prevention of, measures, (29). 

Increased use of, economic question in oonneoticn with, 27,610, 27,614. 
Karcunja cake, places where use of, increased, (29), 

Natural • 

Compost-making experiments, 27,613, 27,615-6. 

Increased use of, scope for, (29). 
no Natural deposits usable as, 28,052-3 
Nitrogen . > > ■ 

Fixation of, from the air, 27,993>8. 
the Limiting factor, 27,611. 

Oil-cake, importance of, 27,617. 

Oil seeds, retention desired, 27,816. 

Popularisation of new fertilizers, methods, (29). 

Sann hemp, use not developing as quickly as desirable, 277. 

Tilli cake, districts where use of, increased, (29). 

Famine, none for many years and reason, 27,978-81. 

Finance : 


Banking influence, (6). 

Barhi system of loans, 27,570-4. 

Provision of much cheaper credit than obtainable under present 
system not advocated, (28). 
laccavi loans : 

Issue of, in kind, extension of ^stem desirable, (28). 

Issue, appointment of special officer, proposal, (28), 28,103. 
Remission of interest on instalments when land revenue re- 
mitted, 27,576-7, 

Bemissipn, loss on account of, not believed to be heavy, 28,105. 
Speed the important thing, 28,104. ^ 

System and statistics, (8). 

Unpopularity, reasons for, (8). 


?'®<2?nS2^®> diff®renoe in prices in rice or wlieat tract and cotton tract, 
^ 0 , 292 - 4 . ’ 
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PORBSTS : 

Affor^tation schemes near villages, opening for, where fodder and 
fuel supplies scarce and where waste land exists, (33). 

Baled grass, experiments in supply of, for staff feeding, (8). 
Oattle-breeding areas, proposal, (33), 27,718, 28,201. 

Department ; 

Eolations with Agricultural D^artment, 27,718. 

Young officers, attachment of, to Agricultural Department, 
scheme not considered necessary, but not objected to, 27,726-8. 
Erosion of soil by monsoon rains, and preventive steps advocated, 
(33). ’ 

Firewood, encouragement of use of, as ftiel in place of cowdung, 
attempts and failure, (9). 

Fodder and thatching grass, supply, (8-9). 

Fuel and other produce, supply to cultivatoi's, (9). 

Planting of shrubs or trees by cultivators, doubted, 27,730-1. 

Fruit oBOwiNa: 

Prospects, 28,045-60. 

Position re, ^,^1-6. 

Holdings : 

Consolidation : 

Importance of, 27,715-7. 

Labour problem would be affected by, (4). 

Legislation necessary, 28,214-5. 

Obstacles in way of, (2). 

Position rc, (2), 28,208-13. 

Special legislation and special staff needed, (2). 

Fragmentation, serious problem only in Ohattisgaim Division, (1-2). 
Small size of, drawback of, 27,623-4. 

Implements : 

Agency for supply of, (17) 

Improved : 

Extension of use of, statistics^ (17), 

Methods for increasing adoption off, (30). 

Improvement, work carried out, (13). 

Manufacture by Indian firms (17). 

Timber for, no difficulty in obtaining, by ryots, 27,789-93. 

Types sold, (17-18). 

Improvements, discouragement of landowners from carrying out, duo 
to general lack of interest, (35). 


Indian Central Cotton Committee, representation of cultivators on, 
27,463 h6. 

Irrigation ; 

Department, relations with Agricultural Department, 27,578-82, 
27,586, 27,827-9, 

Eixtension necessary in northern part of province, (28). 

Facilities, 27,324-6. 

Minor schemes, scope for, but difficulty in connection with, and 
proposal, 27,688-92, 27,594-5. 

Eequirements of various crops, investigation being carried out, 
27,684-5. 

Tanks : 

Extension desirable, (28). 

Particulars re, 27,984-92. 

Wells : 

Investigation of subject by specialist, proposal for, (28), 
27,592-3, 28,107-9. 

Position re, 27,969-77. 

Saline efflorescence, proposed resting of soil in areas with, (28). 
Tube, geological conditions not suitable for, 27,963-73. 
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PLYMEN, F. 1,—contd. 

Mabkbting : 

Co-operative, development desirable, (34). 

Cotton : 

Charges, 23,222-7. 

■Commission agents, licensing desirable, 27,740-1. 

Markets, system, (3). 

Markets, system satisfactory in theory but not in practice, 
27,733-4, 27,743, 28,203-3. 

Passing oi -cotton through market and sale elsewhere, 27,730-9. 
Crop (cotton, wheat, rice, seeds) movements, (2). 

Giving of information re market conditions through Special Crop 
Committees proposed, (33). 

Markets on lines of cotton markets, experiment worth trying, 
28,206-7, 

Uice, 27,779. 

System, (2-3). 

l^eat, exported, cause of dirt, 28,006-8. 

Middle Class Youths, means of attracting to agriculture, (26), 
27,523-4, 28,141-3, 28,40M, 

PuBiio HmiiTH : 

Drinking water : 

Improvement, must be financed along with general improve- 
ment of rural areas, 27,756. 

careful Investigation necessary and appointment of special 
officer advocated, 27,765. 

Well boring, work transferred to Public Works Department, 
27,966-8. 


Reseabgh : 

Agricultural Bacteriology, proposal for increaeed staff, (25). 
Animal nutrition, central or provincial organisation, quesjtion, 
28,167-8. 

Botanical, work, (11-12). 

Central fund or funds provided by cess on exports of wheat, rice, 
oil seeds and cakes, etc,, scheme for, (24-5), 27,461-2, 27,467-9, 
27,830-3, 27,847-52, 28,133-8. 

Chemist, familiarity with work at Pusa and in other provinces, 
27,486-7. 

Co-operation between officers of scientific sections of various pro- 
vinces, 27,481-2. 

Distnbutkm between central and provincial institutions, question 
of, 27,929-33, 28,154-73, 28,135-8. 

H-<xrticulturist, duties now carried out by other officers, criticism, 
(25). 

Major crops such as oilseeds, small millets and fibres, increased 
attention to, desirable, (25). 

Nature of problems being dealt with, (12), (13), 27,483-5, 28,271-81. 
Pusa Institute 

little Benefit to Provincial Departments, 27,471-4, 27,480 
Developed before organisation of provincial departments, 
27,470, 27,834-5. 

Development for central research work and post graduate train- 
ing would be approved, 28,267-9. 

Poet-graduate training, sending of men to England probably 
more useful, and proposal re, 27,489-99. 

Recruitment to, opinion re, 28,121-8, 28,163. 

Training at, question o-f, 27,83^7, 27,839-44, 27,845 
Scientific staff: 

Particulars re, and need for increase, 27,921-8. 

Separation from teaching staff desirable, 27,922, 27,927. 

Soil physics, increased attention to, desirable, (25). 

Staff and distribution of work, (9-10). 

Visits of officers tol other parts of India useful, 27,488. 

ScASOiTT, relief works during, 27,981-3, 
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Soils : 

Bunding system, (28), 

^emicals taken away by different crops, work re, 28,022-6. 
Deterioration owing to growth of hans grass, and measures adopted: 

for dealing with, (28), 27,599-605, 28,026-9, 28,232^3. 

Dxcess water, co-operation amongst cultivators for removal of, 
desirable, (28). 

Erosion, extent of problem, 28,249-51. 

Improvement on some Government farms, (28). 

Besting of, from irrigation, in areas where wells unsuitable for 
irrigation, (28). 

Betention of moisture, experiments carried out for, 28,271. 
no organised Survey carried out, but certain work being done, 
27,696-8. 

land, and question of encouraging settlement on, 
27,806-9, 28,074-6. 

Waterlogged, drainage proposals, (28). 

Statistics : 

Ai^as under cultivation and crops, su£B.ciently accurate, in general, 
(35). 

Crop forecasts: 

Extent of responsibility of Agricultural Department, 28,161-2. 
System, 28,234-46, 28,260-1. 

Imports .and exports of foods, question of availability, 28,058-61. 
Live stock and implements, reliability of, (35). 

Yield, crop cutting experiments needed and increased staff required 
for, (35). 

Sugar Industry, Gw making only, 28,009-10, 28,017 . 

Sugarcane : 

Acreage, decrease and reason, 27,822-3. 

Coimbatore : 

Cultivation of, 27,773-6. 

Value of, 27,478-9. 

Coimbatore Station, advantage derived from, 27,480. 

Cultivation, improvements in, as result of demonstration, (14-16). 
new Furnace, benefits derived from introduction of, (16). 

Fertilisers, value of Karanja cake, 28,188-90. 

Introduction of new varieties, (16), 

Eotation, 28,011-6, 

Watering required, 28,019-21. 

Veterinary : 

Civil Veterinary Department : 

Close co-operation with Director of Agriculture desirable, (30) 
Control by Director of Agriculture not desirable, (30). 

Staff, increase needed, (30). 

Provincial Research Institute, need for, (25), (30), 27,863, 28,139-40. 
Welfare oe Bubal Population : 

Concentration on education, agriculture, rural sanitation and health 
advocated, 27,761-2. 

Economic surveys in typical villages : 

Desirable and suggestion re method of carrying out, (36), 
28,111-4. 

Work carried out, (35). 

Improvement of hygienic conditions necessary, (35). 

POCHORY, Kaluram, representing the Agricultural Association, Gadar- 
wara: (516-518), 32,896-33,1^. 

Estate of, and agricultural operations, particulars re, 32,897-922, 32,933- 
32,942, 32,947-66, 32,988-33,181. 

Agbigultural Indebtedness: 

Causes of, (617), 33,166-9. 

Credit, sources of, (617). 
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POCHORY, Kaluram — contd, 

Agrioxtltttral Indebtedness — contd. 

Moneylenders should be bound to give loans at not more than 
settled rate of interest, (517), 32,926-9. 

Moneylending by malguzar, rate of interest, etc., 32,920-22. 
Mortgages of absolute occupancy land, proposed restriction, (617), 
Repayment, causes preventing, (617). 

Agbioitlttjral Labour ; 

Binding of labour to villages, proposal, (517), 32,967-73, 33,010-20, 
33,182-4. 

Shortage : 

Causes, (517), 32,964-6. 

pix)posed Measures to remedy, (517). 

Wages, rates, 32, “^9-73, 33,080-3, 33,147-8. 

Animal Husbandry: 

Breeding farm should be started by Agricultural Department in 
every district and bulls be supplied to cultivators on premium 
system, (517). 

Cows, feeding of, 32,949-55. 

Fodder : 

Juar stalks, use of, 33,109-11. 

‘Shortage, 32,934-5. 

Silage, personal experience, 32,936-42, 33,021-7. 

Grazing : 

see also under Forests below, 

no Land reserved for pasture by cultivators, 33,050-3, 33,089-94. 

Crops : 

Cotton : 

Personal experience, 33,116-21, 33,133-6. 

Yield, 33,042-3. 

Cotton stalks not used as fuel, 33,005-9. 

Damage by jackals, 33,044-8. 

Groundnut, discontinued owing to trouble with jackals, 33,044-8. 
Introduction of, by Malguzar among tenants, 32,913. 

Seeds, distribution by Malguzar to tenants, and. rate of interest, 
32,914-6. 

Wheat : 

Personal experience, 83,136-42. 

Yield, 33,040-1. 

Demonstration and Propaganda : 

Assistance of intelligent cultivators with improved implements, sug- 
gestion, (516). 

Demonstration of improved implements, proposal for, (516). 

Education : 

Agricultural : 

Extension of facilities, need for, in Narsinghpur district, (516). 
Incentives inducing lads to study, (616). 

Institutions, insufficiency, (516). 

Teachers ; 

Insufficiency, (516). 

in Rural areas should be drawn from agricultural classes, 
(516). 

Nature study, advocated, (616). 

'School farms, advocated, (516). 

School plots, advocated, (616). 

Fertilesbrs : 

Oowdung, use as fuel, opening of forests free to agriculturists for 
wood advocated, (517), 32,982-7, 33,002-3. 

Manufacture of some, in India hy aid of Government advocated, 
(617). 

Purchase by Agricultural Department and sale at cost price, pro- 
posal, (517). ' ^ 
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Finance : 

Long-term advances by Grovemment at low rate advocated, (616). 
Taccavi loans . 

Applications usually granted if request reasonable, 32, '924-5. 
in Kind, proposal, 33,069, (516). 

Use of loan, proposed supervision, (516), 32,923, 33,070-3. 

Forests : 

Grazing ; 

Free, for agricultural cattle proposed, 32,977-81. 

Tax on buffaloes should be same as on oow or bullock, (617), 
32,943-6. 

Stray cattle in, from hilly malgumri villages, penalty and reduction, 
advocated, (517), 32,956-63. 

GAJ>AawABA AaRiOTJLTuitAL ASSOCIATION, membership, objects, etc,, 33,097 - 
33,108, 33,125-32. 

Implements : 

Adoption of improved implements, proposed measures for hastening, 
(617). 

Manufacture in India, Government should start workshop for, 
(517). 

Motor tractors, useful in some districts, 33,154. 

TaccoAJt loans for, for long terms at low rates desired, 33,056-8, 

Irrigation . 

Perennial Canals in Narsinghpur district, advocated, (517), 32,930- 
32, 33,031-9. 

Wells : 

Construction, Government assistance, proposal, (517), 33,059, 
Personal experience, 32,901-2, 33,061-4, 33,067-8, 33,113-5. 

Marketing : 

Commercial Gazette published bi-weekly or daily in Hindi, 
dealing with market conditions, crop returns, &c., needed (518). 
Facilities in Gadarwara and Eareh markets, not satisfactory, 
(617-8), 33,160-1. 

Grain, defects, and suggestions for improvement, (517-8), 33,162-3. 
Improvement, communication from interior to central markets, 
should be improved, (517). 

Measures, standardisation necessary, (518). 

Standard op living, increa.se, 33,166-9. 

POLLARD-LOWSLEY, Colonel H. de L., O.M.G?., C.LE,, D.S.O., CShief 
Engineer, Irrigation ; (131-3), 28,838-29,093, (150-1). 

Fertilisers : 

Manure, shortage in certain areas, (133). 

Sann hemp, obstacles in way of growing, 28,906, 29,034. 

Holdings, consolidation, legislation necessary, 28,909-10. 

Irrigation : 

Agreements : 

Guaranteeing of supply, impossibility of, 29,048-56. 
Non-renewal if agreements expire in good year, 28,919-21, 
29,041-7. 

Non-reiiewed, percentage, 29,081. 

System, necessity for, 29,006. 

Canal Deputy Collectors, advantage of revenue officers as, 28,926. 
Canals : 

fuller Development anticipated, 28,962-4. 

Working expenses only just covered, 28,942-3. 

Chief Engineer, working under Revenue Member, and is also 
Secretary to Government, 28,940-1. 

Colonisation, Chanda scheme, (132), 28,912-17. 

Cbnsolidation of holdings necessary for obtaining full benefit of, 
28,909. 
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POLLARD-LOWSLEY, Colonel H. de l-.—eonU. 

^““coS^l^t^i?*Mhemes, m Ohhattisgarh and especially in Bilaspur 

district, case for, (132). 1 : 4 .+ 

Oonstruotioii of schemes by private persons and charge ot rate to 
cultivators, 28,896-9- 

Cost of labo-ur, increase since war, 29,023-4. 

Cost of works, interest, maintenance, &c., per acre, irngafcea, 
28,931-6- 

Council Committee on, 29,086-93. 

Crops for which required, (131). 

Department : 

Relaxions with Agricultural Department, 28,875-6 
Staff and organisation, 28,840. 

Deterioration of irrigated land in certain cases, 28,887-9. 
Development, improvement of cultivation and consolidation of 
holdings necessary for, (133), 28,877-9, 28,886. 

Distribution of water, policy, 28,849, 28,852, 29,014-5. 

Districts needing new works, (132-3). 

Duty allowed at outlet, 28,999-9004, 29,056-7. 

Efficiency, extent of, 28,841-2, 29,006-7. 

total Expenditure, and absence of direct return at present, 29,082-5. 
Financial position in regard to works for 1925-26, statement show- 
ing, (150-1). 

High cost of works, (133). 

Hydro-electric schemes, none constructed, 29,061-2. 

Irrigation Bill, 28,695-6. 

little Lift irrigation, and not considered necessary, 28,992-8. 
Mahanadi area, difficulties in connection with, 28,877-9. 

Maintenance, high cost of, (133). 

Manurial problems of irrigated land, and central research organisa- 
tion might be useful, 28,889-90, 28,906-8, 29,033-6. 

Minor schemes, undertaking of, by cultivators, question of, 28,866-8. 
Minor works, question of scope for, 28,865-6. 

Object of Government works, (131), 28,845 
Obstacles to extension of, (133), 29,032. 

Officers : 

Extent of touch with cultivators, 28,924-8. 

Short course in Nagpur College, not considered necessary, 
28 929-30, 

Particulars re, (131-3), 28,841-58. 

Private, extent of, (132). 

Productive projects sanctioned by Secretary of State, two will have 
to be relegated to unproductive list and question of power, 
28;98(l-3. 

Programme, 28,923. 

Projects submitted to Secretary of State, basis of calculation, 
28,973-9, 28,984-8. 

small Proportion only of rainfall used for, 28,969. 

Protective and productive schemes, 28,850-8. 

Bates : 

Contract method the only satisfactory one, 28,880-2. 

Fixing of, 28,900-1. 

Payment by occupier, not owner of land, 28,937-9. 

Policy, 29,025-6. 

Remission system, 29,060. 

Recommendations of Irrigation Commission, extent to which earned 
out, 28,967-8. 

as Reserved subject, not transferred, preferred and reason, 
28,948-58. 

Rice • 

Agreement system, 28,891-5, 28,959-61. 

Delta required, 29,011-3. 

Statement of extent to which rice grown and irrigated in more 
important rice growing districts, (131-2). 

Silt in one canal only, 28,902. 
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POLLARD-LOWSLEY, Colonel H. do L.-conid. 

I RRIG ATION — COntd, 

Sub-soil water, no Survey made, 29,070-2. 

Sugarcane, works not suitable for, 28,946. 

29*037-T^29^*‘‘’“ encouragement of use of, for fodder 
Tanks:’ ’ ’ » • 


Repairs, carried out by Department, 28,902-3. 

Sites, etc., 29,016-22. . ; 

Tanks and embankments, assistance of cultivators, and pushins of, 
co3asidered a matter for revenue officers, 28,859-64 
Uncertainty of income, (133), 28,944-6. 

Un^pularity of, statement not agreed witk, generally, 28,918. 
Watercourses, difficulty of obtaining, (133). 

Wells : 


Advice to cultivators not considered necessary. 28.872 
Nature of, 29,07^7. 

Fucccl : 

Construction, temporary staff for advice in, could be 
engaged if necessary, 28,874. 

Question of a department to deal with, 28,989-91. 
little Scope for, except in river beds, 28,869-73. 

Wheat irrigation not anticipated, 28,846-7. 

Juar, diversion to rice hoped for in time, 29,009-10. 


Postal facilities, see under Administration. 


Potatoes, see under Crops. 

Poultry keeping, see under Agricultural Industries. 


POWAR, Rai Bahadur TUNDI LAL, B.A. Deputy Director of Agriculture. 
Eastern Circle, Raipur : (89-93), 28,315-444. 

Training and past appointments, 28,317-9. 

Agbioultubal Indebtedness ; 

Causes of, (90). 

Credit : 

Restriction not desirable at present, (91). 

Sources of, (90). 

Increasing, 28,431. 

Measures for lightening burden of debt, (90-1). 

Mortgages : 

limitation of right of, not desirable at present, (91). 
Non-terminable, prohibition advocated, (91). 

Passing of land from cultivators, 28,343-5. 

Repayment, reasons preventing, (91). 

Agmoultural Industries : 

Government establishment not advocated, (92). 
more Intensive study advocated. (92), 

Scope for, and irrigation facilities and ffnancial help would be 
required, 28,421-4. 

Subsidiary : 

Encouragement of, a means of checking flow of labour to 
industrial centres, (93). 

Establishment of, by encouraging industrial concerns to move to 
rural areas, not desirable, (92). 

Obstacles in way of expansion, (92). 

Requirements for successful taking up of, (92). 

Time spent bv cultivators on holdings, and amount of idle time, 
(92), 28,362-74. 


Agrioultubal Labour. 

Employment, extent of, and amount of idle time, 28,360, 28,365-6, 
28,369-74. 

Migration, (93). 

Returned after migrating, change in standard of living, 28,425-8. 
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POWAR, Rai Bahadur TUNDI LAL, B,A.--contd. 

Agriottlttjral Labour — contd, 

Sliortage, Eastern Circle, and means of remedying, (93), 28,346, 
28,369. 

Taking up of other work at times, 28,360-2, 28,638. 

Animal Husbandry: 

Condition of, Chhattisgarh Division, 28,409-13. 

Fodder reserves, system, 28,439-40. 

Co-operation : 

Credit societies, proposals re working of, (90). 

Purchase and supply of seed by, proposal, (92). 


Chops ; 

Change to more valuable crops. Eastern Circle, 28,382-7. 

Damage to, by wild pigs, and measures taken, (92). 

Eastern Circle, natuio of, 28,351-6. 

Impro-vement by selection and breeding, scope for, (91). 
Introduction of new crops and improved varieties ; 

Eastern Circle, 28,430. 

Requirements for success, (91). 

Paddy, system of cultivation, (92). 

Seeds, distribution of : 

by Co-^operative Societies, suggestion, (92). 

Measures for, (91-2). 

Sp ecies found 'most profitable, (92). 

wheat, Pusa 100, introduction of, Chhattisgaih Division, and 
advantages of, 28,414 20. 


Cultivation^ raising of standard of, a means of checking flow of labour 
to industrial centres, (93). 


Demonstration and Propaganda: 

by Agricultural Associations and value of, (89). 

Cinema, value of, (90). 

Demonstration Plots : 

Increase in number desirable, 28,436. 

System and success, (89), 28,434-6. 

increased Expenditure on, needed, but not at expense of research, 
28,322-5. ' 

Experiments by cultivators not encouraged, 28,327. 

Inducing of cultivators to adopt expert advice more freely, means^ 
(90). 

Measures adopted and results of, Eastern Circle, Raipur, (89^90). 
©•rod and Demonstration Farms, success of, (89). 

Single purpose demonstration, effective in certain oases, 28,328-9. 
Success, examples of, (90), 

Wen organised intensive propaganda, necessary, (90). 


Education : 

Adult, intensive propaganda and cinema, proposal, (89). 
Agricultural: 

Administration by Education Department, but super vising, staff 
^ould be recruited partly from graduates of Agricultural 
College, (89). 

Agricultural schools, little demand for, (89). 

of technical knowledge of students, movement for. 

Inducements, prospect of Government Service, (89). 

Students : 


After careers, (89), 

Source of, (89). 

Supply of teachers and institutions, inadequacy of (89). 
^di^ses (89)^^^^^^ schools, must be drawn from agricultural 

in Veraaoular Middle Sahook, Baloda Bazar and Champa. 

of demonrtration plota for instruction, 
in Village Schools, proposal for, (89), 28,388-402 ' ^ 
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POWAR, Rai Bahadur TUNDI LAL, B.A.— contd. 

Editoation — contd. 

slight growing Demand for, 28,341-2. 

Nature Study, plots attached to normal schools, (89). 

Primary Schools, fourth class, decrease in numoer of boys in, oom- 
■ pared with lower classes, 28,395-400. 

Fertilisers : 

Artificial, useful for certain crops, (91). 

Bone meal, satisfactory for paddy, but caste prejudice a difSculty, 
Cattle dung : 

careful Preservation necessary, (91). 

Use as fuel and proposed measures for discouragement, (91). 
Cattle urine, non-use of, (91). 

Effect of manuring with phosphates, nitrates and sulphate of 
ammonia under investigation, (92). 

Natural, scope for increased use of, (91). 

Oil cahe, use of, (91). 

Popularisation, methods, (91). 

■Sann-hemp, value of, (91). 

Finance, Taccavi advances: 
in Kind advocated, (90). 

should be Supplementary to loans by credit societies, (90). 

Holdings : 

Consolidation : 

through Co-operation, as in Punjab, not considered suitable to 
conditions, 28,334-40. 

Mx. Dyer’s proposal approved, 28,333. 

Exchange, legal difficulties, 28,376-81. 

Measures taken for, (91). 

Fragmentation of owing to effects of practice of Lakhabata (91). 
Implements : 

Improved methods of hastening adoption, (92). 

Improvement, scope for, (92). 

Light iron ploughs: 

Introduction into Chhattisgarh Division, 28,406-8. 

Manufactured in India, material inferior, 28,408. 

Irrigation : 

Chhattisgarh, some complaint made about rates and small supply of 
water, 28,438. 

Minor schemes, scope for extension in Eastern Circle, but time not 
ripe for co-operative schemes, 28,441-4. 

Marketing : 

Conditions better where oommunioations have been improved, (3), 
28,347-9. . . ^ . X. ^ 

Co-operative purchase and sale societies, proposed organisation of, 
(93). 

Facilities : 

Eastern circle, Raipur, (93). 

Unsatisfactory, (93). _ - x 

Issue of information re market conditions, crop returns, &c., to 
cultivators, merchants and traders, proposal, (93). 

Kochias, etc., system of trading and profit made by, (93). 

Managing Committees in markets, scheme, (93). 

System of. Eastern circle, Raipur, (93). 

Transport facilities, improvement advocated, (93), 28,360. 

Village Bania or malguzar, system of trading and profit made by, 
(93). 

Middle class youths, means of making agriculture attractive to, (89). 

Revenue Department, recruitment to, agricultural qualifications should 
receive more consideration, 28,403-5. 

Standard oe living, improving slowly, 28,432. 
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Public Health: 

All-India Healtli Act desirable, Shies Well) 31,956-8. ^ 

All-India Sanitary Conferences, discontinuance of, but need for, Stiles 
Webl 33,014-7. 

Assistant Medical 0£5.ceTs, training, qualifications and pay, Stiles Wehh 
32 073-5. 

Baby welfare work, Stiles Wehh 32,059-61. 

Birth and death statistics in rural districts and towns, 1901-1025, 
Stiles Wehh (412). . . , i i 

Budget, and increased allotment of funds to, as compared with medical 
budget desired, Stiles Wehh 32,106-10. 

Department : . , . . 

Action taken by, in educating^ public opinion and imparting in- 
struction re prevention of epidemic diseases and results of, Stiles 
Wehh (412), 32,090-2. 

Organisation in districts, Stiles Wehh 31,907-11. 

Organisation, and inadequacy of staff, Stiles Wehh 31,904, 32,103. 
Diseases, nature of, most virulent, jSftiZes Wehh 32,044-7. 

Dispensaries : 

Epidemic, work of, and need for increase in number, Stiles Wehh 
(413). 

Number and system, Stiles Wehh 31,907-8. 

Placing under Public Health Department and not under In&peoior- 
General of Civil Hospitals, question, of Irwin 31,376-8. 

Touring, Irmn 31,182. 

District Health Officers, need for appointment in large districts, Stiles 
Wehh (412-3), 31,910. 

Dbineino water: 

Dearth of, in Berar, Kmde 30,846. 

Disinfection of wells in case of epidemics, Shies Wehh 31,941-2. 
Improvement : 

must be Financed along with general improvement of rural 
areas, Flym&n 27,756. 

Measures being taken and progress of, and results, Stiles Wehh 
21,933-39. 

careful Investigation necessary and appointment of special officer 
advocated, Flymen 27,755. 

Well boring, work transferred to Public Works Department, 
Flymen 27,955-8. 

Female ho^itals, forthcoming establishment of, Stiles Wehh 32,065-9, 
Fevers, difference in mortality as between town and country, Stiles 
Webb 32,021-8. 

Government scheme of sanitation in rural areas needed, Fande (536), 
33.476-8. 

Health officers, number, jurisdiction, etc., Stiles Wehh 32,048-51. 
Health Publicity officers, work of, Stiles Wehh 31,909, 32,033. 
Hookworm disease, work re, Stiles Wehh 31,930, 31,927, 31,9434. 
Hygiene instruction in primary schools^ Stiles Wehh 31,951-3. 32,012-4. 
Hygiene lectures in jails, and question of extension, Stiles Wehh 
31,974-85. 

Infantile mortality, Stiles Wehh 32,043, 

Influenza, 1918, mortality from, Stiles Wehh 32,043. 

Jail superintendents, Stiles Wehh 32,101-2. 

Journal for whole of India would be useful, Stiles Wehh 32,017-8. 

Lady doctors, Stiles Wehh 33,062-4. 

Leprosy, extent, of and measures taken re, Stiles Wehh 31,986-97. 
32,086-9. 

MAIiABIA ‘ 

Connection of irrigation with, question of, Stiles Wehh 32,083. 
Eradication, expenditure on, rather than on distribution of 
quinine advocated, Stiles Wehh 31,998-9, 32,097-100. 

Extent of, Stiles Wehh 31,919, 

Quinine : 

Distribution, Stiles Wehh 31,916-7. 

Prophylactical, disbelief in, Stiles Wehh 31,969. 
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Public Health — contd, 

M.4LAIIIA — contd. 

Survey in 1912 by Major Kendrick, Stiles Wehh 31,915, 32,072. 
Surveys in selected areas desirable, Stiles TVeltj 31,917-8, 31,967-73. 
Municipal Engineers, Stiles Wehh 32,052. 

Physical condition of people in different districts, Stiles Wehh 31,962-6, 
32,029-30. 

Private practitioners, subsidising of, in rural areas, Inmn 31,183. 
Propaganda work, need for, Stiles Wehh (412). 

Public Health Museum would be useful, Stiles Wehh 32,114-5. 
Registration Act desirable owing to need for uniformity of vital 
statistics, Stiles Wehh 31,956-8. 

Registration of births and deaths, unreliability of, Stiles Wehh 32,000-1. 
Relations with Medical Department, Public Works Department, Irriga- 
tion Department, etc., Stiles Wehh 32,038-9. 


Reseakoh : 

Institute, proposed establishment of, Stiles Wehh (411), 32,034-7, 
32,093-6. 

Joint laboratory with Veterinary Department would be approved, 
Stiles Wehh 31,924-6. 

Malaria Bureau, creation of, advocated, Stiles Wehh (411), 
31^968-73. 

no Laboratory facilities in province, Stiles W'ehh 31,904-6, 32,002-5, 
32,031-2. 

Veterinary laboratory should be housed near, WUson 30,913, 
30,981-4. 

Roundworm, Stiles Wehh 31,920-3, 32,027. 

Rural sanitation, attitude of District Councils, Stiles Wehh 32,079-92. 


Sanitary conditions : 

in Different tracts, Stiles Wehh 32,084-6. 

Inadequate attention paid to, Korde (320). 

Sanitary Engineer, need for, Stiles Wehh 32j0^, ^105. 

Sanitary Inspectors, number, functions, etc., Stiles Wehh 32,053-8. 
Sanitary progress, obstacles to, Stiles Wehh (412). 

Spleen index of children, work done in connection with, Stiles Wehh 
32,040. 


TuBELaciTLOSis : 

believed to be Increasing throughout India, Stiles Wiehh 32,111-3. 
so-called Sanatorium at Pendra, Stiles Wehh 32,112. 

Vaccinators, training and qualifications required, Stiles Wehh 31,912-4, 
32 (K)6-9. 

Venereal disease, Stiles Wehh 32,045, 

Village Sanitation Act, Stiles Wehh 32,076^8. 

Village sanitation, proposal, Stiles Wehh 31,945-60. 

Vital statistics, collection method and defectiveness of system and pro- 
posal for improvement, Stiles Wehh 32,071. 

Water borne diseases, Stiles Wehh 32,010-11. 


Pusa Institute, see under Research. 

Railways, see under Administration. 

Rainfall, shortage of, and need for investigation into causes, etc., Sahasra^ 
hudhe 32,462. 

Rate of exchange, Dohras 32,666; Sahasrahudhe (472), 32,468-9. 


Research : 

Agricultural Bacteriology, proposal for increased staff. Flymen {25). 
Agricultural implement investigation, importance of, but diinculty ot 
carrying out, Allan (197), (198). 

Bureau K)r summarizing of work, proposal, Flymen (27), 27,547-50, 
28 182-4 

as Central subject, probably desirable, Irwin (343), 31,260-1. 
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Research — contd. 

•Co-operation between officers of scientific sections of various provinces, 
Plymen 27,481-2, 

DEaPAMMENT : 

should be Independent of administrative department of Agriculture, 
Kha/parde (399). 

Staff; 

should be Indians, Khaparde (399). 

Indians should be trained as, Deshpande (296), (297), 30,627-8. 
Staff and distribution of work, Plymm (9-10). 

Distribution between central and provincial institutions, question of, 
Plymen 27,929-33, 28,154-73. 

District research, increased facilities and funds needed, Deshpande 
(296). 

Economy necessary, Pandeya (125). 

Engineering and machinery improvement. Ply men (13). 


Finanoinq : 

Cess on exports of agricultural produce, scheme, Ply men (24-i5), 
27,461-2, 27,467-9, 27,830-3, 27,847-62, 28,133-8; Allan (197), 
29,636^8, 29,750-3, 29,824-8, (238-40). 

•Contributions from landholders, might be received if research 
profitable to their cultivation, Deshpande 30,447, 
of Gneneral research, mainly by Central Government advocated, 
Allan (196), (201-2), 29,684-6, 29,721-4. 

■Government should provide funds, Deshpande 30,445. 
of Local research by Local Governments advocated, Allan (196). 
iSu^estion for, and proposed charging of fees to agriculturists 
fir making use of results, Kha/parde (^9), 31,873-4. 

Taxation would not be favoured, Deshpande 20,675-6. 
Fruit-growing, need for expert for, Allan 29^734-7. 

FundamentalT carrying out of bv central institute, proposal not agreed 
with, Plymen 27,929^33. ‘ r r & 

Government of India should send experts to study conditions xn each 
Province, Bharqava (427). 

Helminthic affections, work re, Siiles Wehh (411). 

Horticultural, lack of expert assistance, and proposal, Allan (197), 

29,733-7. > » V > 

Horticulturist, duties now carried out by other officers, criticism, 
Plymen (26). 

Indian youths should be selected for work, Pandeya (125). 

Lines on which required, Plymen (25); Allan (197-8), (198): Deshpande 
KhaiMrde SULes Webb {m). 

Malaria Bureau, creation of, advocated, Siiles Webb (411), 31,968-73. 
Mycologist and <C!hemist, familiarity with work at Pusa and in other 
provinces, Plymen 27,486-7. 

Nature of work, Plymen Gl-12^), 27,483-5, 28,271-81, 
by Non-official gentlemen, suggestion for encouragement, Deshpande 
(296), 30,529. 

Organisation : 


Central Body, scheme for, Allan (197), 29,639-42, 29,802-5, (202), 
Crcg^Oo^^^es, scheme, Plymen (24-6), 27,461-2, 27,467; Allan 

Criticism, i)eshpande (296),^ 30,608, 30,520-6. 

hy^^^]^s according to soil and climate, proposal, Korde (317), 


separate Institute for each Province advocated, Korde (317). 
Plant breeding and botanical research, hampered until lately bv lack 
of expert staff, Allan (197). " 

Provincial OEtesearch Committee, scheme for formation of, at Nagpur 
qn Director of Agriculture, Deshpande (296), 

Public Health, see that title. 


PusA Institute : 

little Benefit to Provincial Departments, Plymen 27,471-4, 27,480. 
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Research — contd. 


PxjSA Institute — contd. 

Developed before organisation of provincial departments, Flymen 
27 j470, 27,834-5. 

Development for central research work and post-graduate training 
would be approved, Flymen 28,267-9. 

Excellent woiue done by, and desirability of development. 
Haha&rahudke (452). 

Post-graduate training, sending of men to England probably more 
useful, and proposal re, Flymen 27,489-99. 

Recruitment to, opinion re, Flymen 28,121-8, 28,153. 

Tiraining at, question of, Flymen 27,836-7, 27,839-44, 27,845. 
Relations between Agricultural Advisor to (Government of India and 
Provincial officers and suggestions for better co-ordination, Sahasra- 
budhe (452). 

Results must be brought to notice of cultivators, JDeshpande (296). 


SoiBNTIPIC STAFF: 

Particulars re qualifications required, etc., and need for increase. 
Flymen 27,921-8, 28,180-1. 

Separation from teaching staff desirable. Flymen 27,922, 27,927. 
SoiENTiFio STAFF of Government of India, increase : 

not Advocated, Korde (318) ; Khaparde (400) ; Pande (530). 

Increased propaganda work advocated in preference, Deshpande 
(298). 

would be Useful, Bhargava (427). 

into Scientific value of indigenous theory and traditional methods, 
extent of scope for, Khaparde (399). 

Soil Investigation, lack of staff and equipment, Allan (197). 


'Soil Physics : 

increased Attention to, desirable. Flymen (26). 

Need for, Allan (198). 

Veterinary, see that title* 

Visits of officers to other parts of India useful. Flymen 27,488. 


Rice, see under Crops. 


Rinderpest, see under Contagious diseases under Veterinary. 

Roads, see under Administration. 

Rope making, see under Agricultural Industries. 

Rural economics, ignorance of politicians and town people, JDwarkamath 
Singh (606), 32,769-61. 

SAHASRABUDHE, Rao Sahib G. N., Pleader, ElLichpur, Amroati district; 
(462-472), 32,425-32,490. 

Agricultural operations, 32,470-81, 

Experience of, (462). 

Administhation ; , . u 

Meteorological Department, increased use should be made of, by 
Department of Agriculture and information published to agru 
culturists, (468). 

Meteorology, lectures on relation of agriculture, and suggestion* 
(458). 

Postal and telegraph services, satisfactory, (468), 

Railways : 

Opening of branch railways advocated, (467). 

Reduced inland rates for rural produce advocated, (457). 

Roads, Village: . 

Condition of, under District Councils not satisfactory, (457). 
Suggestions for improvement, (457). 

Agbioultural Depastkent, policy, 32,441-2, 32,478, 

Agmoultural OFFiOBiRS, recommendations re attitude towards farmers,. 
(456-7), 
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SAHASRABUDHE, Rao Sahib G. ti.—contd. 

AGKrOTTLTTJIlAI; INDEBTEDNESS : 

Alienation of lands, restriction not advocated, (460). 

CSauses of, (469), (^9-60). 

Credit, sources of, (458), (460). 

Education the only remedy, (460). 
amongi Kunbis, 32,428. 

Measures for lightening burden of debt, (460). , 

Money-lenders’ Act, passing of, as in the Punjab, proposed, (460). 
Money-lenders, system and evils of, (459), (460). 

Mortgages, long-term, advantages over short-term, (459). 

Pate of interest, lowering of, and prohibition of compound interest 
by legislation proposed, (460). 

AGBICTJLTtTRAIi INDUSTRIES : 

Co-operative Industrial Societies, formation suggested, (465). 
Dehydro-genation, industry of drying vegetables, proposal re, (464), 
32,434-6. 

Fish culture and poultry keeping, Kunbis would not take up, 
32,468. 

Fruit growing, water supply difficulty, (464). 

Government must start small industries, (466). 

Instruction of rural people in, scheme, (464). 

Mango trade, recommendation by Committee of encjuiry appointed 
by Bombay Government, (464). 

Obstacles to development of sfmall industries, and proposed remeclie'i, 
(465). 

Paper pulp and paper making from cotton stalks, experiments and 
proposal re, (463-4), (466), 32,431-3. 

Proposals, (464-6). 

Kope making, (465). 

Subsidiary industries . 

K 'ous Enquiries into, (465). 
for, (463). 

Time spent by cultivators on holdings, (464-5). 

Weaving and suggestion re opening of School, (466). 
for Women, need for, (465). 

Animal Husbandry : 

Bulls, purchase of, at high cost from foreign countries, objection 
to, (463). 

Cattle-breeding and dairy farm, forthcoming establishment at 
Ellichpur, (463). 

Cattle-brewing farms, (463). 

Prizes to cattle brteeders, continuance and development of system 
advocated, (463). 

Berab, agricultural conditions in, (460-1), 32,428. 

Co-operation : 

Central Banks, rate at which loans lent to primary societies, 
32,463. 

Loans from Co-operative Central banks and credit societies. 
Rate of interest too high, (459), (460). 

i&upervision over use of money advanced, need for, (459), 
(468), 32,485-90. 

Value of, <460). 

Crops : 

Combination of, in America, advantage of, (462). 

Cotton: 

increased Cultivation, 82,453. 

increased Production per acre should be considered, (462), 
32,465. 

Damage by mid animals: 

Pigs, (462). 

Prevention methods, (462), 

Gardens and orchards, Berar, but reduction latterly, (461). 
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SAHASRABUDHE, Rao Sahib G. N.— confd. 

Cultivation : 

^prov^ methods, little progress made, (457). 

Productive power of land, not increased with increased expendi- 
ture, 32^451-3. 

Rotation in Berar, (462). 

Demonstration and Propaganda : 

Agricultural CSonferences, resolutions passed by, but not translated 
into vernacular and no action tahSen on, (456), 32,439. 

American methods, and tribute to, (456, 457). 

Cattle breeding farm at Boregaon, (455). 

Demonstration Farms : 

Ca^ying on of, on commercial basis, desirability and pos- 
sibility of, (455), 32,426-7. ^ 

Effectiveness of, question of, (455). 
at Yeotmal and Basim, (455). 

Departaental resolutions^ etc , increased translation of, into ver- 
nacular and free distribution necessary, (456), 32,439. 

Experimental Farms* 

Akola, (455). 

Profitable carrying on of, not possible, (455). 

Policy advocated and American and English ideals should be 
followed, (456). 

Poona Agricultural Show, steps should be taken to bring results 
before people, (461), 32,439. 

Propaganda work, importance of, (456). 

Seed Farm at Boregaon, (455). 

Education *. 

Adult, libraries and reading rooms in villages should be established 
with Government assistance, (455). 

Agricultural 

Facilities, inadequacy of, (453). 

Practical instruction after leaving Agricultural college neces- 
sary, and proposal, (469), 32,438. 

Teachers ; 

Agricultural Training school in Berar, establishment 
advocated, (453). 

Practical course necessary after leaving Agricultural 
■College, (4^). 

Vernacular Middle Schools; 

Number of, in difierient provinces and number of scholars, 
(45®. 

Requirements for establishment of, and proposals, (453). 
Defects of present system, (468-9). 

Gardening, advocated, <4^). 

Industrial and agricultural bias, importance of providing for 
(468-9). 

Interest in, by rural people, proposed measures for encouraging, 
(453-4) . 

Nature study, advocated, (469). 

Primary : 

•Compulsory ; 

Compulsory establishment, proposal for Government 
encouragement, (453). 

Need for, (469). 

Position re, and proposals for increase in attendance, 
(4644), S2, 464-6. 

Curriculum must be such as to create agricultural and indus- 
trial bias in minds of boys, (453). 

Gardening instruction, proposal. (453). 

Teachers, importance of attitude or, and requirements, (469-70). 
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SAHASRABUDHE, Rao Sahib G. N.— conhZ. 

Fertilisers : 

Artificial, preparation by Govermnent and distribution at cheap 
rate, suggestion, (462). 

Cattle mine, instruction of people in use of, advocated, (462). 
Cowdung : 

Instruction of people m use of, advocated, (462). 

Use as fuel, supply of fuel to villages by Forest Department 
proposed, (462), 

Dry leaves, suggested utilisation of, (462). 

Manure depots in each village or grooip of villages, proposal, 
(461-2). 

from Phosphatio mines, suggestion, (462). 

Supply to landholders by Agricultural Department at cheap rate, 
need for, (461-2). 

Urgent need for supply, (461), 

Finance: 

Land mortgage bank, opinion re proposal, (459), (460). 

Taccavi loans, procedure, criticism of, and proposed alteration, 
(459), 32,464. 

Fobbsts : 

Forest produce, facilities should be allowied to villagers to make 
use of, (467). 

Fuel supply to villagers from, proposal, (467). 

Grazing : 

increased Provision desirable and policy advocated re, (466-7). 
Statistics of areas, revenue from fees, etc., (467), 32,466-7. 
Management of portion of area by Panchayats, proposal, (467). 

Implem:ents : 

Local manufacture and encouragement desirable, (463). 

New: 

Requirements, (463). 

Use of, (463). 

for Weeding and inter-cultivation, need for, (463), 

Victoria Technical Institute, Amraoti, (463). 

Irrigation : 

Utilisation of surplus rainfall, processes demonstrated at Poona 
Agricultural exhibition, 1926, should be studied by agricultural 
officers m Berar, (461). 

Wells : 

Provision of, in Berar, need for, and su gg estions re, (460-1), 
32,428, 

Purchase of pump and engine on hire purdiase system desired^ 
32,429-30. 

Marketing - 

Cotton, system in Berar, (467-8). 

Grain, system in Berar, (467-8), 

Municipal Committees, system, (467). 

Weights and. Measures: 

Inspection, 32,443-6. 

Standardisation advocated, (468), 32,437. 

Rainfall, shortage of, and need for investigation into causes, etc., 
32,462. 

Rate of Exchange, (472), 32,463-9. 

Research : 

Pusa' Institute, excellent work done by, and desirability of develop- 
ment, (452), 

Relations between Agricultural Advisor to Government of India 
and Provincial officers and suggestions for better co-ordination, 

U.S.A?, Department of, Agriculture, policy of, (471-2), 32,447. 
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SAHASRABUDHE, Rao Sahib G. N. — contd. 
Statistics : 


^ll^tion by village officers, defects of' system, (470-1). 
Field, defects of system, (470-1), 32,439. 
Im.provements, need for, (470-1). 


VETEmiNARY, Muktear Institute, relations between superior officers at, 
and Jrrovincial officers' and suggestions for better oo-ordination, (452). 

Welpabe oe Rueal Population : 

^onomic surveys in typical villages, objections to, (470). 

Facilities required for, (470). 

Model villages, scheme, (464), (458). 

Sann hemp, see under Fodder under Animal Husbandry, under Crops, and 
under Green Manure wnder Fertilisers. 


Scarcity, relief works during. Flymen 27,981-3. 

cultivators injui-ed by, and change advocated, 

Seeds, see under Crops. 

Sericulture, see wnder Agricultural Industries. 

Sihora Agricultural Association, evidence on behalf of, see Pande, K. P., 
(529-539), 33,186-33,558. ’ 

Soils: 


Bunding : 

Encouragement advocated, Pande (531), 

Improvement of soils by, Khaparde (402); Pande (531); DoJcrae 
(481). 

System, Flymen (28). 

Chemicals taken away by different crops, work re, Flymen 28,022-5. 
Cultivable land gone out of cultivation, proposed measures for reclama- 
tion : Bhargofoa (428), Khaparde (40^. 

Deterioration owing to growth of kans grass, and measures ado-pted for 
dealing with. Flymen (28), 27,599-305, 28,026-9, 28,232-3; Irwin (344), 
31,262-5, 31,308^9. 


Drainage : 

Better drainage during monsoon desirable in certain cases, Allan 
(203). 

Draining off rain water, need for, in Berar, and proposed measures, 
Khaparde (402). 

of Waterlogg^ land, proposals. Flymen (28). 

Erosion : 

from Deterioration of forests, not serious, Pande (537). 

Extent of problem, Flymen 28,249-51; Witt (278), 30,374; Pande 
(637). 

Means of preventing, Dokras (481), 32,650-1. 
by Monsoon rains, and preventive steps advocated. Flymen (33). 
Excess water, co-operation amongst cultivators for removal of, desirable, 
Flymen (28). 

Fertility, decreasing, Dwarkanath Singh 32,705-9. 


Improvement : 

by Bhandhwas system, with subsequent deterioration after about 
thirty years, Bhargava (428). 
on some Government farms, Flymen (28). 

Levelling and bunding, example, Dokras (481). 

Means of, Dokrcm (481). 

Research, see that title. . n ^ • - 

Resting of, from irrigation, in areas where wells unsuitable for irriga- 
tion, Flymen (28). 

Retention of moisture, exjieriments carried out, Flymen 28,271. 
no organised Survey carried out, but certain work being done. Flymen 


27,596-8. 

Uncultivated cultivable 


land, Flymen 28,074-6. 
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StatisTics : 

Aeeas -ondeie cultivation ; 

sufi&ciently Accurate in general. Flymen (oo). 

Collection by village Patwaris, and substitution ot another agency 
would be expensive, Pande (639). . , ^ 

Arrangement and publication, should be earned out by Department of 
Agriculture, Pande (539). 

^^ethodsin Central Provinces sufficiently ^urate, Znom^(^ 
by Patwams. defects of system, ATfULTiat Ah (ooo), ox,/oo-4U. 

Trained agriculturists should be appointed as duties 

transferred to Agricultural Assistants, Amanat Alt (pbb). 
by Village officers, defects of system, Sahasrahudhe (470-1). 

Crop forecasts i .!■»>. j. t»7 

Extent of responsibility of Agricultural Department, Flymen 

28,151-2. 

System, Flymen 28,234-46, 28,260-1. 

Field, defects of system, Sahasmhndhe (470-1), 32 4^. 

Imports and exports of foods, question of availability^ Flymen 28,058-d 1. 
Improvements, need for, Sahasrahudlie (470-1). 

Live stock and implements, reliability of, Flymen (36). 

Persons should be deputed to> study Ameiican system, Pande (5p)- 
Vital, collection method and defectiveness of system and proposal for im- 
provement, Stiles Wehh 32,071. 

Yield op Agricultural Produce : , ^ j j: 

Crop cutting experiments needed and increased stair required tor, 

pTl/men (^). , . . -n j /t-onx 

Estimation by executive officers, objection to, Fande 
Taking only one-tenth acre for experiments, method should be 
changed, Fande (639). 

STILES WEBB, Lieutenant-Colonel H. G., D.P.H., D.T.M. and H. (Camb.), 
I M.S., Officiating Director of Public Health, Central Provinces : (411-13), 
31,900-32,122. 

District Councils, attitude re rural sanitation 32,079-82 

Primary schools, instruction in hygiene, 31,951-3, 32,012-4. 
Hobertson Medical School, 32,116-9. 

Public Health : 

All-India Health Act desirable, 31,956-8. 

All-India Sanitary Conferences, discontinuance of, but need tor, 
32,014-7. 

Assistant Medical Officers, training, qualifications and pay, 32,073-6. 
Baby welfare work, 32,059-61. 

Birth and death statistics in iniral districts and towns, 1901-1925, 
(412). 

Budget, and increased allotment of funds to, as compared with 
medical budget desired, 32,106-10. 

Department : 

Action taken by, in educating ]public oijinion and imparting 
instruction re prevention of epidemic diseases and results of, 
(412), 32,090-2. 

District Health Officers, need for appointment in large dis- 
tricts, (412-3), 31,910. 

Organisation and inadequacy of staff, 31,904, 32,103. 
Organisation in districts, 31,907-11. 

Relations with Medical Department, Public Works Department, 
Irrigation Department, &c., 32,038-9. 

Diseases, nature of most virulent, 32,044-7. 

Dispensaries : 

Epidemic work of, a need for increase in number, (413). 
Number and system, 31,907-8. 

Female hospitals, forthcoming establishment of, 32,066-9. 
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STILES WEBB, Lieutenant-Colonel H. G. — contd. 

Public Health — contd. 

Fevers, difference in mortality between town and country, 32,021-8. 
Health officers, number, jurisdiction, &c., 32,048-51- 
Health Publicity officers, work of, 31,909, 32,033. 

Hookworm disease, work re, 31,920, 31,927, 31,943-4. 

Hygiene instruction in primary schools, 31,961-3, 32,012-4. 

Hygiene lectures in jails, and question of extension, 31,974-85. 
Infantile mortality, 32,043. 

Influenza, 1918, mortality from, 32,043. 

Jail superintendents, 32,101-2. 

Journal for whole of India would be useful, 32,017-8. 

Lady doctors, 32,062-4. 

Leprosy, extent of, and measures taken 7‘e, 31,986-97, 32,086-9 
Malaria : 

Connection of irrigation with, question of, 32,083. 

Eradication of, expenditure on, rather than on distribution of 
quinine advocated, 31,998-9, 32,097-100. 

Extent of, 31,919. 

Quinine : 

Distribution, 31,916-7. 

Prophylactical, disbelief in, 31,969. 

Survey by, in 1912, Major Kendrick, 31,915, 32,072. 

Surveys in selected areas desirable, 31,917-8, 31,967-73. 
Municipal En^neers, 32,052. 

Physical condition of people in different districts, 31,962-6, 32,029-30. 
Public Health Museum would be useful, 32,114-5. 

Propaganda work, need for, (412) 

Registration Act desirable owing to need for uniformity of vital 
statistics, 31.956-8. 

Registration of births and deaths, unreliability of, 32,000-1. 
Research • 

Joint laboratory with Veterinary Department would be 
approved, 31,924-6. 

no Laboratory facilities in province, 31,904-6, 32,002-5, 32,031-2. 
Roundworm, 31,920-3, 32,027. 

Rural sanitation, attitude of District Councils, 32,079-92. 

Sanitary conditions in different tracts. 32,084-5. 

Sanitary Engineer, need for, 32, 038 j 32,105. 

Sanitary Inspectors, number, functions, etc., 32,053-8. 

Spleen index of children, work done in connection with, 32,040. 
Tuberculosis : 

believed to be Increasing throughout India, 32,111-3. 
so-called Sanatorium at Pendra, 32,112. 

Vaccinators, training and qualifications required, 31,912-4, 32,000-9. 
Venereal disease, 32,045. 

Village sanitation, proposal, 31,945-50. 

Village Sanitation Act, 32,076-8. 

Vital statistics, collection method and defectiveness of system and 
proposal for improvement. 32,071. 

Water-borne diseases, 32,010-11. 

Water supply : 

Disinfection of wells in case of epidemics, 31,941-2. 
Improvement, measures being taken and progress of, and 
results, 31,928-39. 

Research : 

Helminthic affections, work re, (411). 
proposed Lines of, (411). 

Malaria Bureau, creation of, advocated, (411), 31,968-73. 

Public Health (Research) Institute, proposed establishment of, (411), 
32,034-7, 32,093-6. 

Welfare of Rural Population: 

Salvation Army institutions, question as to existence of, 32,122. 
Sanitary progress, obstacles to, (412). 

Weakness of agriculturists physically and mentally, 31,903, 
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Sugar : 

Gxte- 

improved Boiling furnace, Duhey (102). 

Shortage of, and importation, Bubey (106), 28,704, 28,706-12. 

Gnr making only, Flymen 28,009-10, 28,017. 

White, shortage of, Bubey 28,709*. 

Sugarcane : 

Acreage, decrease and reason. Flymen 27,822^. 

CoiHBATOXUE! : 

Cultivation of, Flymen 27,773-5. 

Experience of, Bubey 28,464-9; Bhargqva 32,301-3. 

Hardness of canes and need for suitable crushing mill, Bubey 
(105), 28,454-7. 

Value of. Flymen 27,478-9. 

Coimbatore station, value of, Flymen 27,480; AUan (197). 

Condition of cultivation in Balaghat District, Bubey 28,539-44. 

Crushing mill, introduction of improved, Bubey (102). 

Cultivation, improvements in, as result of demonstration, Flymien 
(14-16). 

new Fnrnace, benefits derived from introduction of, Flymen (15). 
Fertuxsebs : 

Ammonium sulphate, successful use, Bhargava (428). 

Introduction of, efforts, Bubey (102). 

Elaranja cake, value of, Flymen 28,188-90. 

Improved varieties, introduction of, Flymen (16); Bubey (102). 
Irrigation, Bubey (104), 

Works not suitable for, Polla/rdr-Lowsley 28,946. 

Manuring, Allan (203), (204); Bubey (104), 28,470-2, 28,749-62. 

Mills suitable for small cultivators, need for, and suggestions, Bubey 
(105). 

Personal experience, Bubey 28,450-9, 28,507, 28,544-51, 28,736-40. 

Profit per acre, Bubey 28,544-5. 

Rotation, Flymen 28^11-6. 

Watering required, Flymen 28,019-21, 

Taccavi advances, see under Finance. 

Tanks see •mder irrigation. 

Telegraph facilities, see under Administration. 

TRIVEDI, C. M., I.G.S., Registrar, Oo-operajfcive Societies: {166-172), 
29,20M9,619. 

Ecspenence of, 29,204-7. 

OO-OPEBATION . 

Agricultural Associations, 29,263-7. 

Banking crisis of 19(21 and causes of, 29,446-9. 
for Betterment of village life, scope for, (172). 

Cattle-breeding societies, in Itaipur district formerly, but closure 
owing to lack of interest, (172), 29,334-6, 29,676-8. 

'Central Banks: 

Control over, extent of, 29,349-57, 29,359-62. 

Deposits, (172). 

Directors, 29,630-2, 29,568-9. 

Dividend, 29,497. 

Inspectors, class of men, &c., 29,457-61. 

Managers, class of men, &c., 29,464-6. 

Number, (166). 

Particulars re, working of, &c., 29,336-57, 29,496. 

Results, (172). 

Compulsion on minority to join as members of co-operative societies 
for 30 int improvement, objection to, (172). 

Co-operative Institute, Berar, system, (170). 
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TRIVEDI, C. M. — contd. 

Co-OPERATION"-COn^d. 

Oo-operative Institute for Jubbulpore and Nerbudda Divisions, 
working of, (169). 

Credit Societies- 

Accounting and audit, (lj69), 29,270-9, 29,285-6, 29,469. 

^^9 4^5^ *ind granting of loans, procedure, 29,244-61, 

Bye-law that members should send boys to school, one case of, 
29,616. ^ 

Consolidation of movement, concentration of efforts on, 
advocated, (171), 29,262. 

Contribution by one society for purchase of quinine, 29,617. 
Deficit, meeting of, by Government, proposal, (169). 

Deposits, (172). 

Education and supervision of; 

by Central Banks, -and drawbacks of system, (169), 
29,243-61, 29,363-5, 29,425-7. 

Beorganisation of system, proposals for, and measures 
taken, (169-70), 29,270-82, 29,407, 29,489. 

Effect on rates charged by moneylenders, 29,550-2. 

Failure, statistics, 29^216-7. 

Federation subscription levied from members, proposed 
abolition, (169). 

Improvement of movement, proposals for, (171). 

Joint liability, enforcement* 

in Certain cases and effect on reputation of movement, 
29,218-20, 29,237. 

Policy re, 29,221-5. 

Loans from Central Banks, system, 29,420^2. 

Loans for purchase of implements, and ioint purchase in one 
case, 29,618. 

Liquidations, effect on confidence in movement, question of, 
29,392-4. 

Members borrowing both from, and from moneylenders, 
common, 29,287-8. 

Members, borrowing from moneylenders or malguzars, 29 , 408 - 10 . 
Organisation, procedure, 29,398-9. 

Rates of interest charged, 29,397, 29,493-4. 

Reserve funds, policy re, 29,490-5. 

Results and position of, (172), 29,496. 

Sanitation not taken up by, 29,616-7. 

Statistics, (176-1), 29,485-8. 

Success of movement in Berar as compared with Central 
Provinces, 29,404-6, 

Successful society, features of, and results, 29,400-3. 
Supervision by Government auditors desired, 29,428-9. 
Winding-up, policy and procedure, 29,226-39, 29,374-85, 

29,49^504, 29,533-6, 29,686-91. 

Working of, (171). 

Defective organisation and defective education of members, 29,679 
Department : 

Circles, increase to five, desirability of, (168-9). 
no Co-operation with IHucation Department, 29,605-7. 
Organisation of, (168). 

Encouragement of growth of, material advantages must be made 
clear to people, ^,390-1. 

Expenditure on, and need for increase, 29,411-2, 29,508. 
Federation Auditors, class of men, 29,467-8. 

Gond Societies, 29,594. 

Government assistance, extent of, &c , 29,50^12, 29,^7-40. 
Government financial assistance during banking crisis in 1920-.fii, 
29 366-8 

History of movement, 29,209-13. j ^ r. 

Honorary workers and non-official agencies, value of, and scope tor, 
work by, (170). 
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TRIVEDI, C. M.— co?itd. 

Oo^OPBRAIION — contd. 

Impulse must come from within, not from the State, 29,598-9 
Joint farming societies, question of, (172). 

Land mortgage banks, Berar, scheme under consideration, (170), 
29,386-9. 

Lectures in normal schools by inspector of Berar Oo-operative 
Central Institute, 29,506. 

Local instructors, recruitment method and salaries, 29,595-7. 
Non-co-operation movement, effeci; of, 29,395-6. 

Nx>n-credit societies, loan from Central Bank to agricultural asso- 
ciation, 29,423. 

Non-official agency, extent of .assistance received from, and scope for, 
29,413-S, 29,475-84, 29,541-9. 

Obstacles to growth of movement, (170), 29,470. 

Position more satisfactory than two years ago, 29,268. 

Primary Societies, number, (168). 

little Propaganda for education of public in principles of co-opera- 
tion in villages, 29,240-2. 

Provincial Bank: 

Cash credit with Imperial Bank, 29,369-72, 29,561-7. 

Deposits, (172). 

Dividend, 29,497. 

Position of, 29,496. 

Bielations with Central Banks, 29,369-61. 

Eesults, (172). 

Registrar, whole-time officer, would be desirable, and necessary if 
work of Industries Department expands, 29,438-9. 

Sale Societies : 

Co-operation of Agricultural Department, necessity for, (171). 
Cotton sale societies, (171), 29,289-330, 29,616-29, 29,673-4. 

Rice sale societies, formation in Bilaspur district to be con- 
sidered, (171). 

Seed societies, 29,619- 

Societies for aggregation of fragmented holdings and redistribution 
in plots of reasonable size, possibility of, in Bilas-pur, but not 
in other parts, (171-2), 29,332-3. 

Societies under liquidation, number, (168). 

Societies for co-opeiative use of agricultural machinery: 

Essentials for success, (172). 

Scope for, and consideration advocated, (172). 

Staff- 

Gerks and auditors, pay considered adequate to secure honesty, 
29,614-5. 

Courses at Agricultural College under consideration, 29,514 
Knowledge of ** The Law and Principles of Co-operation,” 
question of, 29,462-6. 

Recruitment from Nagpur Agricultural College graduates 
under consideration, 29,586-7. 

Training, 29,680-7. 

Sweepers’ societies, 29,473-4 

Transmission of money between central Banks and societies, refund 
of three-fourths of money order commission advocated, (170) 
Unlimited liability, sale or encumbering of land in order to pay 
contribution, a few cases of, 29,600-13. 

Crops, change to money crops from food crops, effects, 29,559 60, 
29,5/1-2. 

Education, Compulsory, formation of co-operative societies for, desir- 
able, (172), 29,436-7. 

Holdings ; 

Consolidation * 

by Oo-operation, see that title above. 

Visit of J-oo^ton and others to the Punjab in connection 
with, 29,433-5, 29,440-1. 

Fragmentation, evil of, Chhattisgarh, (171). 
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TRIVEDI, C. }A,—contd, 

Land System, occupancy holdings, percentage, 29,232. 

Taccjavi Loans, issue through co-operative societies, question of possi- 
bility and method, 29,430-2. 

Tuberculosis, see wider Public Health. 


U.S.A., policy of the Department of Agriculture, Sahasrahudhe (471-2), 
32,447. 

Usurious Loans Act, see under Agricultural Indebtedness. 

Vegetable growing, see under Agricultural Industries. 

Venereal Diseases, see under Public Health. 

Veterinary ; 

Ancient methods should bo studied and systematised, Korde (317). 
Apathy of District Councils, Irmn 31,310-19. 


Assistants : 

few Complaints received of, Wilson 30,959. 

Demanding of fees by, Amanat Ali (387), 31,844-7. 

Pay, Wilson S0,968. 

Tours by, value of, Irwin (345). 

Board of Veterinary iStudies, need for, Wilson 30,913. 

'Civil VETSBONAitY Department: 

close Co-operation with certain other departments necessary, 
Flymen (30); Deshpande (302). 

Coniiol by Director of Agriculture: 

Advocated, Korde (319); Amanat Ali (387); Bhargava (429); 
Dokras (483). 

not Desirable, Flymen (30); Dubey (105). 

Independence of Director of Agriculture*, 
should Continue, Wilson (332). 
not Necessary, Fande (533), 

should be Independent if Director of Agriculture a technical 
officer, Irwin (344), 

Control of animal husbandry operations by, rather than by Agri- 
cultural D^artment desirable, but not suitable in Central 
Provinces, Wilson 30,929-36, 31,031-8, 

Relations with Agricultural Department, Wilson 30,913, 30,955. 
College, desirable, Wilson 30,918-9, 31,039-46. 


Contagious Diseases: 

Delay in treatment and need for increased staff, Dubey 28,554-6. 
Examination of herds coming in from Native States desirable, 
Irwin ^ (345). 

Legislation : 

not Advocated, Dokras (483). 

Desirable at present, Fcmde (534). 

Impossible owing to religious scruples of the Hindus, Wilson. 
(333). 

Objections to, Khaparde (404). 
not considered Possible, Irwin (345). 

Methods of dealing with, education and teaching of animal hygiene 
in elementary schools, Wilson (333). 

Nature of, Wilson 30,985-7. 

Obstacles in way of dealing with, Wilson (333); Irwin 31,320; 

Fande (534). i i j.- 

Propaganda recommended, and failing success, legislation, 

Bhargava (429). 

Reporting of : 

by Patwaris, system and delay, Wilson 30,989-91. 

Post cards tor, improvement from, Wilson 30,989. 


Rinderpest: . ^ , j. 

Immunisation against, question of cost, and percentage 
cattle worth, Wilson 31,047-52. 

Incidence and mortality from, Wilson 20,971-4. 


of 
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Veterinary — contd, 

OoNTAGioxrs Diseases — contd. 

Staff dealing with contagious diseases should be under sole control 
of veterinary officer in charge of province, Wilson 30,909-12. 
Trained agriculturists should be .appointed as Paiwans and 
Revenue Inspectors, Amanaf. Ali (387-8). 

Troubles from borders, Wilson 30,975-9. 
little ■Co-ordination between work of provinces and Indian States, 
Wilson 30,909. 

Disfensabies ; 

Assistants • 

Transfer to control of local Ixxlies advocated, Pande 33,256-61. 
iWork satisfactory, Wilson 30,966. 

Classes of, and control, Wilson (332). 

Control : 

by District Boards : Dnhey (105). 

Apathetic attitude of District Councils, h'win (345), 
31,085-7. 

Nominally but Board has insufficient control, Bhcurgava 
(429). 

Responsibility not realised by Boards owing to dual 
control with Government, Pande (533). 

Satisfactory working of system in some places, Korde 
(319), 30,730-1. 

Wforking well, Dokras (483). 

by Extra Assistant Directors of Agriculture desirable, Pande 
to Provincial Authority . 

not Advocated, Korde (319); Bha'igava (429); Dokras (483). 
greater Efficiency would result, h*win (345), 31,085-7. 
not Objected to if kept in touch with local needs, Pande 
(633). 

should be Partial only, Wdson (332). 

Expansion : 

Inadequate, Korde (319); Wilson (332), Irwin (346), Bhargava 

will become Necessary, Dokras (483), 

Needed, Pande (533). 

None noticeable, Dubey (106). 

too Far from villages-, Dvhey (105); Pandeya (126), 28,790-4; 
Bhargcuca (429), 32,234-7, 32,278. 

Local Fund, more interest should be taken in by local board 
members, Wilson (332). 

Profits from oattl-e-pounds should be applied to, Irwin (345). 

Staff, suggestion re, Amanat Ah (387). 

one Surgeon should be attached to each, separate from touring 
assistant surgeons, Dokras (479-80), (483). 

Touring : 

not Fully used except during outbreaks, Dubey (105). 
Importance of work, Wilson (333). 

Inadequate stock of medicines, Pandeya (126). 
little Known of, Pande (5^). 

None, Dofcras (483). 

None, but desirable, Irwin 31,181-2. 

Used largely by malguzars but not fully by cultivators, Wilson 
(333). 

Treatment and medicines too expensive, Bhargava (429). 

Use of: 

Extent of, and reasons for use not being greater Khaparde (404). 
Full use not made of, and reasons, Korde (319) ; Irwin (345) ; 

Ali (387), 31.713; Bhargava (429), 32,234-7, 32,278; 
Dokras (488): Pande (533). 

Inadequate, Wilson (332). 

Increase should be encouraged by propaganda and demonstra- 
tions and suggestions for, Wilson (333) : 
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Veterinary — contd. 


Dispensaries — contd. 

Used generally only for inoculation and castration, Bhargava 
32 , 236 * 

Disposal of diseased carcases, legislation advocated, Duhey ('106). 

Doctors and subordinate officers, strength should be increased in every 
district, Pandeya (126). 

Indigenous methods, use of, Korde (SIO), 30,809-10, 30,830-9: Bhargava 
32,233-4, 32,280-2. 

Inspectors, posts should be abolished and the men appointed to take 
charge of daspeusaries at big towns, JDolcras (480). 

Isolation and disinfection necessaiy at present until accommodation 
available for segregation, Duhey Q05). 

Medicines : 

Mulguzars should have stock of, and be trained to use, Duhey 
(105), 28,669-70. 

Patwaris should hold stock of, and be instructed in cattle diseases 
and their treatment, Pandeya (126). 


Non-contagious deseases : 

Cases treated number 1901-4 and 1020-23, Wilson 30,998. 
Treatment, Wdson 30,988. 

for Ordinary diseases, man of lower subordinate service in every 
Revenue circle desirable, Pande (533-4). 

Pamiphlete in vernaculars ^ with diseases and medicines should 

be published, Pande (534) 

Preventive Inoculation: 

CSompulsory, advocated, Duhey (106). 
tremendous Demand for, Wilson 30,946. 

no Fee charged, Duhey (106): Bhargava (429); Dohras (483); Pande 
(534). 

Number of cases, 1901-1906 and 1920-26, Wilson (333), 39,996. 
Obstaclefli m way of popularising, Wilson 30,996; Pande (634). 
no Obstruction. Dohras (483). 
becoming Popular with people, Bhargava 32,238-9. 

Practice of, Duhey (106). 

Propaganda necessary, Bhargava (429). 

Simultaneous, desirable and under consideration but increase of 
staff necessitated, Wilson 30,946-52. 

Propaganda work should be increased, Pande (534). 

Public health aspect of work, Wilson 30,913, 30,937-9. 

Public interest increasing, Irwin 31,318. 


Research : 

Economy necessary, Pmdeya (125). 

Further facilities necessary, Wilson (333), 30,921-8. 

Indian youths should be selected for work, Pandeya (125). 
Laboratory should he housed near public health research laboratory, 
Wilson 30,913. 30,981-4. 

Laboratory stair attach^ ah Nagpur, Wilson 30,992-3. 

Muktesar Research Institute : 

Relations with proposed provincial institutes, Pande (634). 
Relations between superior officers at, and Provincial officers 
and suggestions for better co-ordination, Bdhasrabudhe (462). 
Work of, land of branch at Bareilly^tc., Wilson (332). 
Piroplasmosis the most important need, Wilson 30,994. 

Provincial veterinary Research Institutes: 
in Each province, proposal, Pande (534). 

Needed, Plymen (25), (30), 28', 139-40; 1^^^ 

Setting up of, scheme, Wilson (333), 30,913, 30,921-8, 30,980, 
30,999. 


Serum * 

Difficulty experienced in obtaining, Pande (534). 
no Difficulty in obtaining, Dohras (483). 

Making of, in pTovinoial institute not advocated, Wilson 30,940-4. 
no Shortage, RAarpam. C429). .oqo\ 

Supply of, and suggestions for facilitating, Wilson (333). 
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Veterinary — contd. 

SsaRvioB ; 

Improvemeat since introduction of Eeforiri scheme, Fande (530), 
Control by Agricultural Department should be increased, Bliargava 
(427), 32,278. 

Satisfactory, with resources at disposal, h'win (343). 
not Satisfactory, Korde (318). 

Simpler methods and medicines should be used, Bhargava (427) 

SrArF. 

Expansion scheme, Wilson 30,964-70. 

Increase advocated, Flymen (^), Dohras (479). 
should Mix more with cultivators and tram people in using simple 
medicines and preparing medicines, Duhey (102). 

Officers, criticism o-f, Pandeya (126), 28,814^5. 

Particulars re, Wthon 20,916-7;j 30,960;3. 

Recruitment from outside province owing to lack of training facili- 
ties and drawback of, W^Uon 30,918, 31,019-26, 31,039-46. 

Training at Madras^ found most satisfactory, W2?so7i 31,022-5 
Subordinates of, attitude of, DesTipande (298). 

StJPEaiOia VETBEiNAny OtFFioKa with Government oe India : 
Appointment, Advocated, Wilson (333), 30,909. 
proposed Functions, Wilson (333), 30,909. 

Surgeons, appointment bv Agricultural Department for work on jattle 
farms, suggestion, Duhey (105). 

Weaving, see under Agricultural Industries. 

Weights and Measures, see under Marketing. 

Welfare of Rural Population: 

Amusements should be increased, Brahm (250), 30,162. 

Concentration on education, agriculture, rural sanitation and health 
advocated, Flymen 27,761-2. 

Conditions, variation of, in different districts and question of reason, 
Irwin 31,196-210, 31,2&-6. 

Economic position of cultivators, Incin (343), 31,278-9, 31,286 
Economic surveys of TYPiOAii villaobs: 

by Committee on which representatives of the people a majority, pro- 
posal for, Khaparde (408). W 

Desirable and suggestions re method of carrying out, Flymen (33), 
28,111-4 ; Brahma (250) ; Dohras (485) ; Dwarhanath Sinqh (505-6) ; 
Pande (538-9). 

by Government, advocated, Korde (320). 

Objections to, Sahasrahudhe (470). 

Results of, to show that no profit possible in cultivation of land, 
Irwin (347), 31,276-7, 

Work carried out, Flymen (35). 

Facilities required for, Sahasrahudhe (470). 

Government financial assistance needed, Pande (538). 

Health of cultivators, increased atte-ntion needed, Dwarhanath Singh 
(503). 

Improvement of health conditions: 

Difficulties in connection with, Khaparde (406). 

Suggestions fo:^ Pandeya (127); Irwin (346); Khaparde (406); 
Dwarhanath Singh (503); Pawefe (536). 

Improvement of hygienic conditions necessary (flymen (35). 

Indian attitude re cleanliness of houses, infectious diseases, etc., Pande 
^ (638), 33,343-7. 

iio^wved Lay-out and sanitary conditions of villages, scope for, Flymen 

Model villa^s, scheme, Khaparde (406); Sahasrahudhe (464), (468i). 
Panchayat Committees, proposal, Khaparde (408) 

Physical condition of people in different districts, Irwin 31,357-61, 
Pande 33,473-5. 

Salvation Army institutions, question as to existence of, SiiUs Wehh 
32,122. 

Social Service League, establishment of institutions on lines of. pro- 
posal, Dohras (486), 32,670-3. ^ 
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Welfare of Rural Population — cojitd. 

lS<rANI>A3lD OF LIVING; 

Improving slowly, Powar 28,432. 

Increase, Pochory 33,166-9. 

Suggestions for improvement, Brahma (250), 30,162; Irwin (346), 
31,22>6-35, 31,362-8. 

Weakness of agriculturists physically and mentally, Stiles Well 31,903. 
Wells, see wider Irrigation. 

Wheat, see under Crops. 

Wild animals: 

Damage to crops by, see under Crops. 

Tigers and panthers, people keen on killing in spite of reduction of 
rewards, Irwin 31,083^. 

WILSON, C. W., M.R.C.V.S., I.V.S., Veterinary Adviser to Government, 
Central Provinces: (332-3), 30,908-31,052. 

Training and past appointments, 30,914-5. 

Animal Hatsbandby : 

Bad condition of cattle, 30,954. 

Bulls, castration: 

Difficulty with castes accustomed to carry out work, 31,029'-30. 
Progress, 31,027. 

Control by Civil Veterinary Department rather than Agricultural 
Department desirable, but not suitable in Central Provinces, 
30,929-36, 31,031-8. 

Gaurakshans, 31,013-8. 

Hissar cattle farm, 31,009-11. 

Education : . 

Nagpur Agricultural College, veterinary lectures and first aid 
demonstrations^ 30,913, 30,920, 31,006-8. 

Veterinary Studies, Board of, need for, 30,913. 

VETEflEtlNABY : 

Assistants : 

few Complaints received of, 30,959. 

Pay, 30,958. 

Board of Veterinary Studies, need for, 30,913. 

College, desirable, 30,918-9, 31,039-46. 

Contagious Diseases : 

Foot-and-mouth disease, treatment, 31,003-4. 

Legislation for destruction, seCTegation and control of move- 
ment impossible o-wing to religious scruples of the Hindus, 
(333). 

Methods of dealing with, education and teaching of animal 
hygiene in elementary schools, (333). 

Nature of, 30,985-7. 

Obstacles met with in dealing with, religious scruples of the 
Hindus (333). 

Beporting of: 

by Patwaris, system and delay, 30,989-91. 

Post cards for, improvement from, 30,989. 

Rinderpest : 

Immunisation against, question of cost, and percentage of 
cattle worth, 31,047-52. 

Incidence and mortality from, 30,971-4. 

Periodicity in outbreaks, 31,001-2. 

Staff dealing with, should be under sole control of veterinary 
officer in charge of province, 30,909-12. 

Troubles from borders, 30,975-9. 

little Co-ordination between work of provinces and Indian States, 
30,909. 

Department : 

Independent of Director of Agriculture, continuance advocated, 
(332). 

Relations with Agricultural Department, 30,913, 30,955. 
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WILSON, C. W.— co^iid. 

Veterinary — conid. 

Dispensaries : 

Assistants, work satisfactory, 30,956, 

Classes of, and control, (332). 

!Expansion inadequate, (332). . , , , , 

Local Pund, more interest should be taken in by local board 
members, (332). 

Touring : 

Importance of work, (333). 

Used largely by malguzai’s but not fully by cultivators, 
(333). 

Transfer of control to Provincial authorities should only be 
partial, (332). 

Use of; 

Inadequate, (332). 

Increase should be encouragofl by propaganda and 
demonstrations and suggestions for, (333). 

Education, demand for, 31,005. 

Non-contagious diseases: 

Cases treated, number of, in 1901*4 and 1920-25, 30,998, 
Treatment, 30,988. 

Preventive inoculation ; 

tremendous Demand for, 30,945. 

Number of cases in 1901-1906 and 1920-25, 30,995. 

Obstacles to popularisation of, (333), 30,996. 

Simultaneous, desirable and under consideration bnt increa-’ie 
of staff necessitated, 30,946-62. 
no Private 'practitio-ners, 31,000 
Public health aspect of work, 30,913, 30,937-9. 

Iteseai'ch : 

Further facilities necessary, (333), 30,921-8. 

Laboratory should be housed near public health research 
laboratory, 30,918, 30,981-4. 

Laboratory staff attached at Nagpur, 30,992-3, 

Muktesar Imperial Laboratory and branch at Bareilly, work of, 
etc., (332). 

Piroplasmosis th® most important needj 30^994. 

Provincial Veterinary Tiesearch Institution, setting up of, 
scheme (333), 30,913, 30,921-8, 30,980, 30,999. 

Serum . 

Making of, in provincial institute not advocated, 30,940-4. 
Supply of, and suggestions for facilitating, (333). 

Staff: 

Expansion scheme, 30,964-70. 

Particulars re, 20,916-7^ 30,960-3. 

Recruitment from outside province owing to lack of training 
facilities and drawback of, 30,918, 31,019-26, 31,039-46, 
Training at Madras, found most satisfactory, 31,022-5. 
Superior Veterinary Officer with Government of India: 
Appointment advocated, (333), 30,909. 
proposed Functions, (333), 30,909. 

WITT, D. 0., Chief Conservator of Forests, Central Provinces: (271-728), 
30,170-30,429, (295). 

AoRicuLTUitAii Industries : 

Lac industry, particulars re, (275), 30,216-25, 30,272, 30,323-5, 
30,368-9, 30,379. 

Sericulture in forests, position, 30,226-31, 30,368-9. 

Animax Husbandry: 

Camels, province not suitable for, 30,404-7. 

Fodder : 

no Scarcity except in Berar, (278). 

Stall feeding, question of extension, 30,363-4. 

Grazing, see under Forests. 
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WITT, D. Oi — coTvtd, 

Education, Forest school, Balaghat, 30,346-7. 

FiOMiLisBEiS, oowdung, attempts to induce use of fuel instead of- in 
Chhattisgarh district, (278). 

Forests : 

Afforestation, not needed in Central Provinces (278). 

Area and reduction in, tor cultivation, 1906-07, 1916-17 and 1926-26, 
(277). 

Areas available for cultivation, (276). 

Baled grass : 

dost of baling, 30,366-7. 

Distribution, method, 30,358-60. 

Quality, 30,356. 

Storage possibilities, 30,177-83, 30,290i-5. 

Supply for stall feeding, experiments and absence of demand 
for, (27a4), 30,174-6, 30,260-8. 
no Oasuarina, 30,42c^. 

Construction and repair of wells, tanks and anicuts, (276). 

Cdwdung, collection by people, 30,275-9. 

Cutting and preserving fodder on large scale. Forest Department 
should carry out, but increased staff would be necessary, 30,173. 
Department : 

Contact with Bevenue Department, 30,331-2, 30',349. 

Relations with Agricultural Department, 30,211-2, 30,349. 
Deterioration : 

Causes, (278). 

Floods in Central Provinces not due to (278). 
no definite Investigation being carried on, 30,364. 
will not be Serious if grazing not largely extended, 30,354. 
Ensilage making never tried, 30,296. 

Extraction of minor forest produce and system of workinc. (275). 

30^272, 30,319-26, ^,368-9, 30,377-80. 

Felling of trees within 20 yards of either bank of streams in certain 
areas forbidden, (278), 30,371-2. 

Forest Engineer, question as to scope for, 30,381-3, 30,408. 

Fuel : 

Cost, question of possibility of reducing cost, 30,365-7. 
Increase of areas of hahul bans desirable as means of 
increasing supply, but tendency rather to reduce, (278), 
30,282-9, 30,330, 30,401-3, 30,421-2. 

Ka/ranja trees not very suitable, 30,420. 
no Scarcity except in Berar, (278). 

Fuel and other produce, methods for supply of, to cultivators, 
and failure of certain experiment, Nistar and Paidawar, (275), 
30,186-96, 30,232-6, 30,319. 

Gra^s : 

'Quality of, 30,300. 

some Research carried out^ but not by Department, 30,350-3. 
Sale of fodder and thatching grass from closed coupes, (274), 
30,297, 30,342. 

Use for stall feeding, Nimar district, (278). 

Grazing : 

Average annual value of concessions in Central Provinces, (278). 
Bluff alo, more damage done by, than by bullocks, 30,309-11. 

Dear grazing and cheap fodder: 

Effect of cheap fodder pohcy on keeping of useless cattle, 
possible danger, 30,312-4. 

Policy advocated, (277-8), 30,244-52, 30,417. 

Excessive, remedies for, in Central Provinces, (277), (278). 
Facilities, (277), 30,342-4. 

Goats and sheep, restrictions, 30,199. 

Number of cattle grazing in Central Provinces and revenue 
realised, 1922-23, 1923-24, 1924-25, (272-3). 

Policy, 30,302-11, 30,317. 
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WITT, D. O.-conid. 

Forests — contd. 

Grazing — contd, 

Bates : 

Fixation of, (272), 30,241-3, 30,318, 30,361. 

Reduction, un-d-esir ability of, 30,196-8. 

Restriction, (273). 

iS-ettlements in certain tracts and need for extension, (278). 
Statistics of cattle grazed and rates paid for year 1924-25, 
30,413-6, (295). 

Industries : 

Development possible as result of research work being done at 
Debra Dun, 30,377. 

Utilisation officer to be appointed for a few months, 30,378. 
Labour, system, 30,202-7, 30,333-9. 

Lac propagation and cultivation, and Government policy, (l275), 
30,216-25, 30,272, 30,323-6, 30,368-9, 30,379. 

Light railway, 30,254-7, 30,315-6. 

Match factory, question as to prospects of supply of timber for, 
30,393-400. 

Myrobalams, revenue from, 30,386-92, 30,427. 

Natural generation, 30'3259. 

Relation of forestry to agriculture, (271-2), (276), 30,213-5. 

Revenue made by, and fieer, and to spend money on useful projects 
desired, 30,237-40, 30,258. 

Roads : 

Construction, particulars re, expenditure on, etc., (276). 
Nature of, 30,408. 

Use of, by general public, (276), 30,340-1. 

Sericulture, position, 30,226-31, 30,368-9'. 

Shifting cultivation, negligible, 30,172, 30,334. 

Sleepers, supply, 30,254-7, 30,269-71. 

Slopes, working of, 30,409-12. 

Soil erosion, in Oentral Provinces, not serious, (278), 30,374. 

Staff, forest guards, foresters and rangers, training and pay, 
30,345—8. 

Tanning materials, 30,426-8. 
no T^ea cultivation, 30,280-1. 

Tiger population, 30^327-9. 

Trees, commercial, 30^253. 

Villages, system and cultivation in, 30,208-10, 30,333-9. 

Working, methods of, and preparation of woi'king plans, (271-2). 
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GLOSSARY. 


Achaii .. Fodder ^^leaves, pods, slioots) obtained from tho hahul tree 

(acacia arahica). 

Adat . . . . Brokerage, commission. 

Adhia .. Division of produce between two parties in equal pro- 

portions. 

Adtya (Ad at y a, An agent or broker. 

Adatiya.) 

Akola (hoe) A tined intercultivating implomont. 

Anna One sixteenth of a rupee ; equivalent to 1 Jd. at exchange 

rate of one and sixpence to the rupee. 

Atta Wheat flour. 

Babul A widely distributed small tree (acacia arahica). 

Bakhak (BAKKnAii, A blade harrow used as a substitute for tho plough and 
Vakhar). also for preparing the seed bed. 

Balajee . . . Lit.^ name of a dicty. A religious cess. 

Baluta . . . . A village servant. 

Ban ... . A wood, grove. 

Bandi A field of gram which has failed to mature. 

Bandhi ... A rice field 

Bania ... . . . A Hindu brader who is generally also a money lender. 

Banjara . . A tribe of itinerant grain and cattle merchants. 

Babani . . Unirrigated land depending on ram for its water supply. 

Barbs . . .A caste of vegetable gardeners 

Barhi ... .. . . Interest in kind upon seed-grain. 

Basti ... . A village, any inhabited place. 

Batai Payment of rent in kind, by division of produce 

between landlord and tenant. 

Bera . . . An inclosure 

Bersbem ... . Egyptian clover (trifolium alexandHnum), 

Bhata .. Light, red, laterite soil. 

Bhusa The husk or chaff of grain ; the straw. 

Biasi . . . Cross-ploughing of rice land after the croii has come up. 

Bidi Country-made cigarette. 

Bioha . A measure of land; the standard or putca higha is 

3,025 square yards, or fth of an acre. 

Bib . . . . . . An area reserved for the growing of grass. 

Boja ... . - A bag of unpressed cotton, weighing 392 lbs. 

Bund ., .. . A dam, a field embankment 

Burad - .. . The name of a Hindu caste whose main occupation is 

mat-making. 

Buri .. .. . . A variety of cotton imported from AmoYica (gossypium 

htrsutum). 

Cassava .. . Tapioco, (mamhot utilissima), 

Chak A block or portion of land. 

Chakbandi Consolidation (of holdings). 

Chamab . . .A worker in skins. One of the depressed castes. 

Chabas The narcotic resinous exudation of the hemp plant, 

(cannahis sativa), 

Charka (Chakra) . . Spinning wheel. 

Chauki . . . . A post where a watch or guard is stationed. 

Chaukcdar ... .A watchman. 

Chawadi . ... A shelter house for travellers. 

Cholikhan Cloth from which the bodice worn by females is made, 

Ohuni Coarsely ground pulse. 

Cbobe Ten millions. 
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Dak (bungalow) A rest house £oi travellers. 

Dal A generic term applied to various pulses. 

Dalal . ... An agent or broker. 

Damdopat An ancient Hindu provision by which the total interest 

on a loan may not exceed the amount of the principal. 
Dawakhana . . ..A dispensary. 

Dawra An intercultivating implement. 

Debhi 1 J times ; interest at the rate of 50 per cent. 

Deshi Native to the country , indigenous. 

Dhaincha .. .A leguminous fibre plant often grown for green manuring 
{seshania aculeata), 

Dhan The rice plant; unhusked rice. 

Dhana Grain in general 

Dhabmada .. .. A contribution for charitable purposes. 

Dhiicab A caste of fishermen. 

Dhobne A cess devoted to cattle protection. 

Ebakdi . . , Castor seed (ricinus comm tints), 

Faltu Extra, unnecessary, 

Ganj ... . . A market. 

Ganja A narcotic derived from the unfertilized flowers of 

cannabis sativa. 

Gaolo See Gowala. 

Gaubakshan A refuge home for cattle. 

Ghi Clarified butter. 

GrOND An aboriginal hill tribe inhabiting tho eastern branches 

of the Vindhya mountains, 

Goshala Charity devoted to cow protection. 

Gowala (Gaolo, 

Gwabi, Gowli.) ... A herdsman or milkman. 

CrBAM Cluck pea (cicer arietinum). 

Guava . A small evergreen tree {jpsidium g ayava) grown solely for 

its fruit. 

Gur . Unrefined Indian sugar, jaggery. 

Gwabi See Gowala 


Haissyat 

Hakim... 

Hamali 

Hangam 

Habra... 

Haq ... 


...A statement of assets and liabilities. 

.. A practitioner of one of the Indian systems of medicine. 
... Porterage charges. 

... Time, season. 

... The black myrobalan (tertninalia chehtila). 

...A privilege, perquisite, right. 


Jamadar 

Jari 

Jat (plough) ... 
Juab(Jowab). . 


...An official in the Agricultural Department subordinate 
to the Agricultural Assistant. 

. A mixture of varieties of cotton belonging principally to 
the gossypium neglectum group. 

.. A light inversion plough. 

... The large millet {sorghum vulgar e). 


Kabuli 
Kalar . . 
Kambab 

Kans ... 

Kafas 

Karanja 
Karbi (Kadbi) 

Karga 

Kayabth 

Khali Bumal 


... An agreement. 

... Saline efflorescence. 

. . Fieldman ; the lowest grade of official in the Agricultural 
Department. 

. . A coarse, deep-rooted grass weed (5acc^arum5»onta?i.eum). 

. . . Cotton with the seed still adhering, (unginned). 

.. ^ evergreen jungle tree (pomgamia glabra). 

Straw of juor (millet). 

..Wild rice 

.. A caste whose main occupation is that of writer or 
accountant. 

...A handkerchief (rumat), the fabric of which (khadi) is 
made from homespun yarn. 
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Khalsa 

Khandi 


Khar 

Khabi 

Kharie 

Khata 

Khudrasht ... 


Kisan 

Korku 

Kotwal 
Kunbi ... 

Kuro (Kuru) .. 

Kusum(b) 

Kutoha 


... Lands or villages held immediately of Government. 

... A measure of weight and capacity which varies accord- 
ing to the commodity and, in many cases, for the same 
commodity in different localities ; for cotton, 784 lb. ; 
at page 115, 180 lb. ; a common grain measure is 200 
seers or 411*4 lb. nominal weight. 

... A block of land, the soil of which is more or less homo- 
geneous. 

...A hardy variety of sugarcane popularised by the Agri- 
cultural Department. 

... The autumn harvest, crops sown at the beginning of 
the rains and reaped in October-December. 

... An account. 

... From (self) and kasht (cultivation); land cultivated 
by the proprietor, i.e., part of the home farm. (Any 
person who is allowed to cultivate it can acquire occu- 
pancy rights.) 

... A cultivator. 

... An aboriginal hill tribe. 

...A police ojB&cer. 

. An agricultural caste. 

. A grain measure to 10 ssecrs, 

... A forest tree {schleichem trijuga), 

... Inferior or bad [lit. “not solid”]. 


Lakh One hundred thousand. 

Lakhabhata Signifies the system of fragmented holdings ; an ancient 

device, now obsolete, whereby the fields of a village 
were subject to periodical re-distribution, so as to 
ensure that each cultivator had a fair share of the 
different qualities of land.‘ 

Lakhori The chickling vetch {lathyrus sativus), 

Lugda A strip of cloth worn as a petticoat. 


Maohowa The practice of sowing artificially germinated seed. 

Mahajan Merchant, creditor. 

Mahal A district or province. 

Mahar A low caste, generally village servants. 

Males (Mali) ... A gardener. 

Malguzar Lit. revenue payer. A term applied to a proprietor or 

co-sharer in a village held in ordinary proprietary 
tenure. 

Malik Makbusa ... Maliky owner, proprietor; makhuzay occupied. A culti- 
vator possessing a hereditary or proprietary right in 
the land he cultivates. 

Mango An evergreen fruit tree (mangifera indica), 

Marwari (Marwadi) a banker, broker, merchant. 

Masub Lentil (lens esculenta). 

Maund A weight of 82*28 lb. (pucca maund). Has different 

values for different commodities and for the same 


Megass 

Mbhra 

Mbston, M.S.N. 

(plough) 
MiLKAYAT SiRKAR ... 

Moharrir (Muhar) . . . 
Mohwa 

Mote 

Mung 

Murum 

Mushan 

Myrobalan 


commodity in different localities. 

Hesidue of sugarcane after the juice has been expressed. 

A low caste, generally village servants. 

A very light type of inversion plough. 

Lit. Government property; plots of land of which the 
proprietor is the Government. 

A clerk or writer. . t i- ^ i. j • j 

A deciduous forest tree (bussict latifolici) whose aried 
flowers are eaten as food or distilled into liquor. 

A receptacle for hoisting water from a well. 

Green gram (%>haseolus radtatus). 

Light stony soil. 

A grass (tseiZma kxum). 

Tanning fruit obtained from trees of the genus Ter- 
minalia. 
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Nahan (mill) .. 

Naka 

Nistab 

Nbwab 

Nullah 


...A 3-rollor iron cano mill manufacturod by the Nahan 
Co., Ambala. 

.. A toll or custom station; a subordinate iiolicc-station. 

. . Release, acquittal. 

...A coarse cotton tape. 

...A water course. 


Paddy 

Pahadi 

Paidawar 

Pailt 

Palas .. . . . 

Palla 

Panchayat (Panoha) 


Patel .. 
Patka 
Pat WABi 

Pie 

PiNJRAPOLB ... 
PONIA . . 

PUOCA 

Purdah 


Rice (oryza sativa). 

Belonging to a hill tribe. 

Pertaining to produce, outturn. 

A grain measure; nominal weight in Nagpur is II seer. 
A moderate-sized deciduous tree (biitca Jrondosa). 
Equivalent to throe itiauTids or 120 ,s*eer.s‘. 

Lit. a committee of five. Used to describe an association 
of any number of persons, instituted for objects of an 
administrative or judicial nature. 

The headman of a ryot wan village. 

A silken girdle or sash. 

A village accountant or registrar. 

One-twelfth of an anna. 

A refuge home for cattle. 

A grass (tschoemum sulcatum). 

Of good quality, up to standard, correct, substantial. 

A veil, screen; the practice of keeping women st‘cludt‘d. 


Rabi ... 

Roseuh 

Ryot ... 
Ryotwabi 


... The spring harvest ; crops sown in autumn and reaped 
at the end of the cold weather. 

...A coarse, short staple cotton (gossyptuni neglecieni 
roseum) 

... A cultivator. 

...A system of tenure under which the cultivator pays the 
revenue direct to Government. 


Sabul 

Salai .. 

Sanad 

Sahn(Sunn) ... 

Sabbabai 

Sabi 

Satnami 

Satta 

Sawai .. 

Seeb 

Semal 

Sesamum 

Shastra 


Shikar . . 
Sorghum 

SOWOAR (SOWKAR, 
Sahukar). 

SiHAR 

Sib 

SlRKAB 

SlRPANOH 
SUBKI (SaBKI) 
Taocavi 

Tahsil 


An iron bar ; sabul plough, a bar-pointed, inversion 
plough. 

A gum tree (brassica serrata). 

A charter, a certificate of honour. 

Bombay hemp ; a leguminous fibre crop {crotalaria 
juncea) ; also used as a green manure. 

Supply ; means of providing for charges or expenses. 

A long cloth worn by Indian women. 

A reformed sect of Ghamars. 

Traffic ; exchange of money. 

An excess of one-fourth ; interest at the rate of 25 per 
cent. 

A weight (2.057 lb.). 

A large deciduous tree {hombax malabaricum). 

An oil seed {til) {sesamum indicum). 

A scripture ; a work of authority, especially one attri- 
buted to an inspired writer. 

Hunting ; sJukarij a hunter. 

A genus of grasses, the most important of which is juar, 
the great millet {sorghum vulgare). 

A money lender. 

A light sandy soil. 

Home-farm land; the personal, family or private holding 
of a proprietor or co-sharer. 

The Government ; the supreme authority. 

The chief of the panch (see pancKayat). 

Cotton seed. 

An advance made by Government to cultivators for agri- 
cultural purposes. 

A local revenue division of a district. 
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Tahsildak 
Taloop 
Taluq ... 

TAIiUQDAR 

Tamasha 
Taewa ... 
Tendu ... 
Teoea ... 
Til (Tilli) 
Tola ... 
Tonga ... 
Txje 


...A revenue ofi5.cer in charge of a tahsiL 
...A parasitic flowering plant {striga lutea), 

... See Tahsil. 

... A big landowner. 

... A show, spectacle. 

... A shrub {cassia auriculata). 

... A small tree {diospyros tomentosa), 

. . . Kape {hrassica campestris), 

. . . An oilseed {sesartiurn indtcum). 

... The weight of a silver rupee; 80 tolas equal one seer. 
.. A horse or bullock carriage. 

... Pigeon pea (caoanus indicus). 


Ueid 


A pulse (phaseolus mungo). 


Vadi ... 
Vaibaya 
Vakhae 


An enclosed space. 

A practitioner of one of the Indian systems of medicine. 
See Bakkhar. 
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